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HISTORY  OF  THE  GOMERIANS,  OR  CELTES,  AND  SCYTHIANS. 


SECTION  I. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ORIGIN,  ANTIQUITY,  MIGRA- 
TIONS, AND  SETTLEMENTS,  OF  THE  GOMERI- 
ANS  AND  SCYTHIANS,  CONSIDERED  AS  TWO 
DISTINCT  NATIONS. 

THE  two  nations,  or  tribes,  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  Chapter,  make  so  con- 
siderable a  figure  in  ancient  history,  in  so 
many  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  under 
such  variety  of  names,  that,  in  order  to  assign 
their  respective  territories,  and  to  render  their 
history  intelligible,  it  is  necessary,  previously 
to  entering  upon  it,  to  take  a  cursory  survey 
of  their  migrations  and  settlements,  and  to 
point  out  the  various  denominations  under 
which  they  have  appeared. 

In  deducing  the  origin  of  nations  from  the 
sons  of  Noah, (a)  we  have,  upon  the  authority 
of  ancient  writers,  concurred  in  by  most 
moderns,  attributed  the  Celtes  to  Gomer  as 
their  progenitor,  himself  the  elder  son  of 
Japheth,  the  first-born  of  Noah ;  and  the 
Scythians  to  Magog,  Japheth 's  second  son : 
an  appropriation  generally  received  by  the  learn- 

(a)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 


ed,  though  not  without  its  objections  and  its 
opponents. 

The  question  whether  the  Gomerians  and 
Scythians  were  originally  the  same,  or  two 
distinct  nations,  has  been  treated  largely  by 
the  Editors  of  the  Universal  History.(b)  from 
whom  we  borrow  the  following  abstract.  "The 
different  opinions  of  the  learned,"  say  they, 
"  concerning  this  point,  seem  chiefly  to  be 
owing  to  these  two  causes  :  1.  That  the  sacred 
historians  mention  these  two  nations  only  by 
the  name  of  their  progenitor ;  2.  That  profane 
authors  have  been  so  confounded  by  their 
variety  of  names,  migrations,  and  exploits,  in 
several  parts  of  Asia  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  by  the  affinity  of  the  names 
they  gave  in  both  quarters  to  towns,  rivers, 
mountains,  &c.  added  to  their  alternately 
driving  each  other  out  of  their  settlements, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  whether  those 
writers  always  speak  of  the  same  nation,  under 
different  names,  or  of  two  distinct  people. 
Thus,  Herodotus,  Ptolemy,  Justin,  and  many 
others,  have  called  the  Scythians,  who  return- 
ed into  Asia  after  a  long  migration  in  Europe, 
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(b)  Vol.  vi.  p.  3,  et  seq.  8vo. 
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by  some  names,  and  attributed  some  actions 
and  places  to  them,  which,  upon  closer  exami- 
nation, are  found  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Celtes  or  Gomerians,  whom  they  had  for- 
merly driven  thither  out  of  their  European 
territories.  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the 
old  Greek  historians  gave  the  name  of  Scythi- 
ans, and  Celto-Scythians  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  region ;  yet  it  is  obvious,  as 
Genebrardus  observes,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  them  were  properly  Celtes,  or  Gomerians. 
The  Roman  geographer  adds,  in  the  same 
book,  that  those  people  who  inhabited  beyond 
the  Caspian  sea,  which  should  be  the  Scy- 
thians, were  by  the  same  Greek  writers  called, 
some  Sacks,  or  Sacce,  and  others  Massageta ; 
though  the  former  of  these  names,  at  least, 
belonged  only  to  the  Celtes.  Hence  many 
learned  men  have  reckoned  them  as  one  peo- 
ple, branched  out  into  that  variety  of  names 
and  characters,  under  which  they  are  distin- 
guished in  history.(c) 

"  Of  these  names,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
some  were  palpable  corruptions  of  their  origi- 
nal appellation ;  while  others  appear  to  have 
been  given  them  either  in  compliment  to  their 
valour,  or  in  hatred  of  their  incursions,  plun- 
der, and  conquests.  In  the  former  description 
may  be  ranked  the  terms  Cymbrians,  Cym- 
merians,  Cammerians,  &c. :  in  the  latter,  those 
of  Celtes,  Gauls,  Galatians,  Titans,  Sacks, 
with  perhaps  those  also  of  Scythians,  Celto- 
Scythians,  Celtiberians,  and  some  others. 
Thus  the  word  Celtce,  in  Greek  loxtra,  or  KIAITO>, 
signifying  horsemen  in  Homer  and  Pindar, 
might  be  given,  on  account  of  their  expertness 
in  horsemanship;  although  Pezron,  who  has 
written  largely  on  the  subject,  derives  both 
the  terms  Celtte  and  Gauls  from  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage itself,  in  which  those  words  imply  a 
warlike  man;  and  Bochart  conjectures  they 
were  called  Gauls  and  Galatians  from  the  red- 
ness of  their  hair.  The  name  of  Titans,  as  it 
was  the  name  of  the  sun,  may  allude  to  the 
same  circumstance  of  the  colour  of  their  locks. 
In  the  Celtic  language,  ti,  or  ty,  signifies  « 
house,  and  tan,  or  taen,  fire,  q.  d.  a  house  of 

(c)  Among  others,  Mr.  Bryant  lias  adopted  this  opinion; 
and  he  Mipposes  both  Celtes  and  Scythians,  Sace  and 
JMaxhaycUe,  to  be  of  Cuthxan  origin,  scattered  through 
distant  region*,  mi  llir  overthrow  of  Babe),  and  in  their 
peregrinations  leaving  behind  them  mementos  of  their  name 
aud  worship. 


fire:  but  some  derive  it  from  the  Celtic  tit, 
dust,  so  that  Ttran(  is  synonymous  with  terri- 
getuc,  or  children  of  the  earth :  a  name  proba- 
bly given  them  in  scorn,  as  indicative  of  the 
baseness  of  their  origin,(d)  as  that  of  Sacte,  or 
Sacks,  which  signifies  thieves  and  plunderers, 
was  given  them  on  account  of  their  living 
mostly  by  predatory  pursuits.  The  title  of 
Celtiberians,  or  inhabitants  of  Celtiberia,  or 
Spain,  might  be  designed  to  distinguish  those 
to  the  south,  from  those  to  the  north  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  word  Iberia  being  apparently 
derived  from  the  old  Celtic  and  Teutonic  iber, 
which  signifies  over.  But  notwithstanding  all 
these  various  denominations,  they  still  pre- 
served their  original  name  of  Gomro,  or  Cymro, 
i.  e.  descendants  of  Gomer,  and  even  retain  it  to 
the  present  time,  in  all  those  countries,  where 
the  Celtic  or  Gomerian  language  is  preserved  ; 
which  is  therefore  called  Gomeraeg,  or  Cym- 
braeg,  i.  e.  the  language  of  Gomer." 

The  editors  of  the  work  from  which  this 
quotation  is  made,  then  go  on  to  cite  the  testi- 
monies of  various  authors,  in  proof  that  the 
Celtes  were  the  progeny  of  Gomer.  Those 
authors,  however,  yield  no  better  evidence 
than  a  bare  similitude  of  names,  which  must 
be  deemed  insufficient  to  establish  the  point 
contended  for  ;  and  the  question  might  be  con- 
sidered as  irretrievably  lost,  were  it  not  for 
other  arguments  drawn  from  what  they  call 
"  authentic  monuments,"  left  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Gomer  and  his  brethren  in  their  various 
settlements :  "  thus,  the  Gomerians  left  their 
name  to  the  Albanian  mountains,  when  they 
exchanged  them  for  the  more  pleasant  plains 
of  Phrygia ;  as  well  as  to  a  city  in  the  last- 
named  province,  called  in  Pliny's  time  Cim- 
meris.  Ashkenaz,  the  son  of  Gomer,  gave  his 
name  to  the  Sinus  Ascanicus,  or  Euxine  Sea ; 
to  a  lake  and  river  of  the  same  name ;  and, 
in  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  to  a  city  and  province, 
and  to  the  Insula?  Ascaniaj.  From  Riphath, 
another  of  Comer's  sons,  came  the  Riphaean 
nation,  and  country  since  called  Paphlagonia; 
and  from  Toga rm ah,  his  youngest  son,  the 
Trogmans,  or  Trocmans,  of  Cappadocia  and 


(d)  Mr.  Bryant's  derivation  of  the  terra  Titan  seems  to 
be  preferable.  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  '21)7,  note  (w) ;  p.  41f>, 
note  ( j) ;  p.  533,  note  (o).  Pezron  thinks  the  title,  which 
in  one  sense  is  nearly  of  the  same  import  with  Abori- 
ijini's,  was  assumed  by  the  Celtes  as  an  indication  of  their 
autiijuity. 
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Pontus.  In  like  manner,  Magog,  Meshech, 
and  Tubal,  whose  bands  are  joined  together 
by  the  prophet,(e)  have  left  their  names  to 
several  countries  bordering  upon  those  of 
Gomer ;  as  Magog  to  the  Gogareni,  and  Me- 
shech, or  as  he  is  called  by  the  ancients 
Mosoch,  to  the  Moschici  mountains  and 
nation,  between  Colchis  and  Armenia." 

From    these    premises,    founded    upon   the 
etymological   hypothesis    of   Bochart,   a  con- 
clusion is  drawn,  that  the  Celtes  were  the  pro- 
geny of  Gomer,  after   which   the   writer  pro- 
ceeds,   upon   the   same   principle,    to   adduce 
"  some  additional  proofs"  respecting  the  Scy- 
thians,   to    the  testimony   of   Josephus,    who 
affirms  them  to  be  descended  from  Magog,  the 
brother  of  Gomer,  in  which  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  fathers,  and   by  a  great 
number  of  the  moderns.     "  First,  some  ancient 
monuments  of  that  patriarch,  and  of  his  two 
brothers    Meshech   and   Tubal,    are   found   in 
the  neighbourhood   of  Gomer,  in    the  regions 
of  Lesser  Asia,  where  they  planted  themselves 
after  the  dispersion  :  such  are  the  provinces  of 
Mongog,    or  Mongug,    Congigo,    Gigwi,   and 
some  others,  with  the  cities  of  Gingui,  Angui, 
Gorgangoi,  and  Goigui,  in  Tartary.     Secondly, 
as   they   spread    themselves   towards   Europe, 
and  Corner's  descendants  turned  towards  the 
north-west,  those  of  Magog  may  be  supposed 
to  have  extended  themselves  towards  the  north- 
east,   into    the     two     Scythias,    where    some 
evident  traces  are   to  be  found  of  their  pro- 
genitor, besides  the  name  of  Mogli,  which  was 
that  of  the  ancient  Muscovites  and  Tartarians, 
and  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption  or  abbrevia- 
of  JSfagogli,  or  sons  of  Magog.     Thirdly,  there 
is   scarcely   a   nation    under    heaven,    that  so 
fully  answers  the  warlike,   bloody,   and  dread- 
ful character,  given  by  the  scriptures  of  Gog 
and    Magog,    as   that  of  the   Scythians ;   and 
upon  all  these  accounts,  we  may  venture,  with 
Josephus,  to  derive  them  from  that  patriarch." 

The  writer,  having,  as  he  says,  "  thus  far 
cleared  the  way,  and  disentangled,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  intricacy  of  ancient  authors  con- 
cerning these  two  nations,"  proceeds  to  speak 
of  their  migrations  from  Asia  into  Europe, 
in  order  to  illustrate  what  he  had  before  laid 
down.  He  accordingly  settles  "  Gomer,  with 
his  descendants  about  him,  in  the  province 

(e)  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2.  xxxix.  I. 


of  Phrygia ;  Ashkenaz,  his  eldest  son,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Armenians,  Togarmah,  his 
youngest,  or  perhaps  both  of  them,  in  Armenia; 
and  Riphath,  the  second  son,  in  Cappadocia, 
or  in  some  district  bordering  on  Phrygia:  for 
in  that  early  age  of  the  world,  they  could  not 
go  far  from  each  other,  till  their  increase  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  enlarge  their  territo- 
ries; and  then  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that 
they  maintained  a  correspondence  by  means 
of  those  rivers,  along  the  banks  of  which  both 
they  and  their  descendants  pitched  their  tents 
for  the  convenience  of  water  and  pasture  for 
their  herds.  And  even  when  they  began  to 
spread  themselves  further  and  wider  into  Europe, 
they  seem  to  have  moved  regularly,  and  in 
columns,  without  interfering  one  with  another, 
and  as  it  were  by  a  settled  contract.  For  in 
proportion  to  their  advancing  northward,  the 
Gomerians,  who  had  taken  the  left  hand, 
may  be  observed  insensibly  spreading  them- 
selves through  Poland,  Hungary,  Germany, 
France,  and  even  to  Spain ;  while  the  Scy- 
thians, or  descendants  of  Magog,  moved  to  the 
right,  eastward,  towards  Muscovy  and  Tartary, 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Cathai,  if  not  beyond 
them. 

"  Thus  was  all  Europe,  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  Asia,  to  their  utmost  extent  northward, 
peopled  by  those  two  celebrated  nations ;  the 
former  almost  wholly  by  the  Celtes,  or  Gome- 
rians, and  the  latter  by  the  Scythians,  or  pos- 
terity of  Magog.  So  that  the  whole  extent  of 
these  two  nations  reached  from  the  10th  de- 
gree west,  to  the  80th  degree  east  longitude,(f) 
and  in  latitude  from  the  40th  degree  quite  up 
to  the  arctic  circle." 

In  the  large  European  tract  occupied  by  the 
Celtes,  those  people  began  to  appear  powerful 
under  several  considerable  kingdoms ;  and 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  so  many  parts  of 
Europe  by  ancient  geographers  and  historians, 
that  Ortelius  took  Celtica  to  be  a  general 
name  for  all  that  continent,  and  drew  a  map 
of  it  bearing  this  title.  In  those  parts  of  Asia, 
which  they  possessed,  as  well  as  in  the  different 
parts  of  Europe,  they  went  by  various  names. 
In  Lesser  Asia,  they  were  known  by  the  names 
of  Titans  and  Sacce,  or  Sacks;  in  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  by  those  of  Cimme- 
rians, Cumbrians,  &c.  and  in  the  southern  parts, 


(f )  From  the  meridian  of  London. 
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they  were  called  Cfiit'X,  (itiuts,  or  Galatitins. 
Prior  to  their  migration  into  Europe,  they  hud 
signalized  themselves  by  warlike  exploits  in 
many  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Asia,  where 
it  is  likely  they  began  very  early  to  be  govern- 
ed by  several  valiant  princes  of  their  own,  and 
henee  \\e  liinl  the  name  of  Gomcrians  and 
(iowarites,  as  well  as  those  of  Sacte  and  Titans, 
in  those  parts,  among  ancient  geographers, 
which  names  were  subsequently  changed  for 
that  of  Celles,  on  their  spreading  themselves 
into  Europe  :(g)  but  these  early  exploits  are 
so  intricate,  so  darkly  and  differently  related, 
and  built  so  much  upon  conjecture,  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  arguments  here  quoted 
in  favour  of  the  prior  antiquity  of  the  Celtes, 
the  Scythians  have  been  usually  deemed  their 
elders;  so  that  Scythnrum  gens  anliquissima, 
was  even  a  proverb  among  themselves.  Justin 
Martyr(h)  speaks  of  a  long  and  violent  con- 
test between  the  Scythians  and  Egyptians 
about  the  antiquity  of  their  respective  nations; 
and  after  stating  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  decides  in  favour  of  the  Scy- 
thians. A  more  recent  writer(i)  maintains 
that  about  300  years  after  the  Deluge,  the 
Scythians,  under  Brouma,  a  descendant  of 
Magog,  the  son  of  Japheth,  extended  their 
conquests  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia, 
and  diffused  the  principles  of  the  Scythian 
mythology  o\er  that  quarter  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  Egypt,  Pheenice,  and  Greece.  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the 
Scythians,  contends  that  their  empire  had  ex- 
isted upwards  of  1500  years  before  Ninus, 
the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
that  they  were  the  most  ancient  of  nations. 
He  assigns  for  the  place  of  their  first  habita- 
tion, the  country  since  known  by  the  name  of 
Persia,  whence  he  thinks  they  proceeded  in 
numerous  hordes  westward,  surrounding  the 
Euxine,  peopling  Germany,  Italy,  Gaul,  the 
countries  bordering  on  tlie  Baltic,  with  part 
of  Britain  and  Ireland ;  so  that  at  length 
their  empire  extended  from  Egypt  to  the 
Ganges,  and  from  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian 
ocean  to  the  Caspian.  Pezron,(j)  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  endeavours  to  prove,  that 

(g)  Vide  I'toleni.  Strabo,  Mela,  et  at. 

(b)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 

(i)  M.   D'Ancarville,    in    his   Recherche*  tur  I'Origine, 


on  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  Gomer,  or  his 
immediate  descendants,  entered  Armenia, 
whence  they  passed  into  Phrygia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  till  at  length,  under  the  conduct  of 
Acnion,  and  afterwards  of  his  son  Uranus,  they 
spread  themselves  farther,  and  sent  their 
colonies  from  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Spain. 
Chronus,  or  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  or 
Teutat,  were  their  three  next  successors ;  the 
last  of  whom,  he  says,  settled  the  Gomerians, 
under  the  name  of  Titans,  into  a  regular  go- 
vernment in  Europe,  where  he  gave  them 
laws,  and  where  they  changed  their  name  into 
that  of  Celtes  and  Gauls.  To  all  this,  Mr. 
Bryaut(k)  strongly  objects,  and  insists  that 
the  nation  which  so  signalized  itself  by  its  con- 
quests in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  were  no  other 
than  the  descendants  of  Cush,  the  elder  son 
of  Ham,  and  father  of  Nimrod.  What  was 
termed  by  the  Greeks  z«»8a,  Sxtfi.a,  ZKvOuca,  he  has 
no  doubt,  was  originally  Cutha,  Cuthia,  Cu- 
tkica ;  and  related  to  the  family  of  Chus,  or 
Cush,  who  was  called  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Chaldaeans,  Cutk,  and  his  posterity  Cuthites 
and  Cutheans.  The  countries  where  they  at 
times  settled,  were  uniformly  denominated 
from  them :  but  what  was  properly  styled 
Cutha,  the  Greeks  expressed  with  a  £  (si»-inn) 
prefixed,  and  though  it  is  uncertain  whence 
this  mode  of  expression  arose,  it  has  univer- 
sally obtained,  and  has  very  much  confounded 
the  history  of  ancient  times,  and  of  this  peo- 
ple in  particular.  The  Scythic,  or  Cuthic 
colonies  were  widely  dispersed,  and  tbey  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  were 
superior  in  science  to  all  the  nations  in  their 
neighbourhood,  long  before  the  dawning  of 
learning  in  Greece,  or  even  before  the  con- 
stitution of  many  principalities  into  which  the 
Hellenic  state  was  divided.  They  went  by 
the  name  of  Colchians,  from  Chal-chus,  the  hill, 
or  place  of  Chus ;  and  were  also  called  Iberi- 
(tiis,  Celtibcrians,  Cimmerians,  Hyperboreans,  and 
and  Alani,  titles  derived  from  the  object  of 
their  worship,  the  sun.  They  got  footing  in 
Paphlagonia,  upon  the  Thermodon,  where  they 
were  called  Amazonians,  and  Alazonians ;  also 
in  Pieria  and  Sithonia,  near  mount  Ha?mus,  in 
Thrace.  These,  says  Mr.  Bryant,  were  pro- 

VEsprit,    c,t   lea  Progress  des   Arts  de  la  Grtce,  quoted   by 
Mr.  Bromley,  in  his  History  of  the  Fine  Artt. 

(j)  Antiq.  de  la  Nation  Celtique. 

(k)  Mythol.  vol.  iv.  p.  163,  et  seq. 
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perly  Scythic  nations;  but  the  ancients  often 
included  under  this  name,  all  that  lay  beyond 
them ;  whatever  was  unknown,  even  from  the 
Cronian  and  Atlantic  seas  one  way,  to  mount 
Tabis  and  the  Corean  sea  on  the  other.  In 
this,  indeed,  they  went  too  far ;  yet  the  Scy- 
thic nations  were  widely  extended,  and  to  be 
met  with  in  very  different  parts  of  the  globe : 
the  people  upon  the  Indus  were  of  the  same 
origin  as  those  upon  the  Phasis  and  Ther- 
modon  ;  and  the  natives  of  Baetica  and  Iberia 
were  related  to  both,  as  well  as  to  the  Ama- 
zonians  of  Mauritania. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear 
how  unsatisfactory  and  vain  must  be  any  pre- 
tension to  settling  the  origin  of  these  people. 
Volumes  have,  indeed,  been  written  upon  the 
subject;  but  the  most  that  the  authors  have 
done,  has  been  to  detect  each  other's  mistakes: 
nor  can  it  now  be  hoped  that  any  thing  better 
will  ever  be  produced.  The  hypotheses  of 
Pezron  and  Bryant  appear-  to  be  the  best,  and 
yet  they  are  diametrically  opposed  one  to  the 
other.  The  former  is  grounded  upon  the 
current  opinion  that  the  Celtes  and  Gomerians 
are  a  distinct  race  from  the  Scythians ;  the 
latter  attributes  to  the  Scythians  all  that  had 
been  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
sons  of  Gomer,  and  instead  of  deducing  them 
from  Japheth,  through  Magog,  makes  them 
the  progeny  of  Ham,  in  the  line  of  Gush.  An 
inquiry  into  the  respective  merits  of  these 
systems  would  exceed  our  limits ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  these  people,  such  refer- 
ences will  be  made  to  both,  as  will  leave  the 
reader  in  possession  of  their  leading  traits. 


SECTION  II. 

TERRITORIES  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  CELTES. — 
THEIR  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  RELIGION, 
DRUIDS,  CUSTOMS,  ARMS,  POETRY,  LAN- 
GUAGE, ARTS,  AND  TRADE. 

TERRITORIES/ — Of  the  Asiatic  conquests 
of  the  Celtes,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
that  they  retained  possession  of  them  too  short 

(1)  Tacitns*  reckons  them  at  64 ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  Jose- 
phus.t  who  accounted  the  number  of  these  tribes  to  be  about 
315 ;  or  to  Appian,  who  made  them  amount  to  400,  and 
their  cities  to  1300. 

(m)  Pezron.  Antiq.  de  la  Nation  CeUique,  chap.  15. 
"  Annal.  lib.  iii.  t  De  Brif.  Jud.  lib.  ii,  cap.  16. 


a  time  to  make  them  worthy  of  observation ; 
we  proceed  therefore  to  their  European  terri- 
tories, which  appear  to  have  extended  from  the 
Danube  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  and  north- 
west by  the  Atlantic  and  Northern  oceans. 
Whether  they  extended  full  north  to  the  Hyper- 
borean or  Frozen  .Sea,  or  only  to  the  Baltic, 
is  uncertain  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
did  not  advance  into  the  austere  regions  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  till  they  found  them- 
selves too  straitened  for  room  in  the  more 
genial  climates  of  the  south,  which  hardly 
seems  to  have  happened  till  several  centuries 
after  their  migration  into  Europe.  In  the  time 
of  Julius  Cesar,  however,  not  only  those  coun- 
tries, but  also  the  islands  of  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  even  Iceland,  constituted  part  of  Gallia 
Celtica. 

So  considerable  was  the  Celtic  nation  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  after  Germany,  Illyricum, 
and  Spain,  with  the  west  of  Italy,  had  been  dis- 
membered from  it,  that  it  contained  no  less  than 
60  great  tribes,(l)  distinguished,  according  to 
Strabo,  by  the  names  of  cities,  or  districts. 
But  how  much  greater  must  have  been  their 
importance  in  more  ancient  days,  may  be 
imagined  from  that  memorable  expedition  of 
their's,  in  the  time  of  the  Elder  Tarquin,  when 
Bellovesus  penetrated  the  Alps  with  a  nume- 
rous army,  and  reduced  great  part  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  thence  called  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c. — Of  the  government  of 
these  people,  it  is  only  certain  that  the  Curetes, 
known  afterwards  by  the  title  of  Druids,  who 
were  the  interpreters  of  their  laws,  judged  all 
causes,  criminal  and  civil ;  and  that  their  sen- 
tence was  deemed  so  sacred,  that  whoever 
refused  to  submit  to  it  was  excluded  from 
assisting  at  their  sacred  rites,  nor  did  any 
man  dare  afterwards  to  converse  with  such  an 
one :  so  that  this  punishment  was  reckoned 
more  severe  than  even  death  itself.  The  com- 
pilation of  their  legal  code  is  variously  attri- 
buted to  Mercury  ,(m)  before  spoken  of;  and 
to  Samothes(n)  otherwise  Dis,(o)  or  Discelta, 

(n)  Lewis.  Hist.  Brit.  cap.  2. 

(o)  This  Dis,  the  same  with  Pluto,  the  son  (or  brother, 
as  Pezron  rails  him)  of  Chronos,  reigned  in  Spain  and  Gaul, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mercury,  as  will  appear  in  the  next 
Section. 
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;i  man  of  singular  wisdom  and  learning,  the 
founder  of  the  Celtic  monarchy,  who  wrote  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  but  in  the  Phoenician  charac- 
ter. This  legislator,  who  appears  to  be  the  same 
^  it  lithe  Hermes  Trismegistus,  or  Taautus,  of 
Sanchoniatho,(p)  was  called  the  Saturn(q)  of  the 
Celtes ;  and  from  him  their  learned  men  were 
denominated  Samothei  and  Samothracians : 
but  of  his  laws  nothing  now  remains. 

RELIGION. — The  Celtes  originally  reared 
neither  temples  nor  statues  to  the  deity ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  destroyed  them,  whenever  they 
found  them  erected  by  other  nations.(r)  They, 
however,  planted  spacious  groves,  which  being 
open  at  the  top  and  sides,  were  deemed  more 
suitable  to  an  omnipresent  and  unconfined 
Being.  The  oak  appears  to  have  been  their 
favourite  emblem  of  the  Deity ;  for  they  ever 
considered  that  tree  with  peculiar  veneration, 
and  attributed  many  supernatural  virtues  to  its 
wood,  leaves,  fruit,  and  misletoe.  But  after 
they  had  received  the  idolatrous  superstition 
of  the  Romans  and  other  nations,  their  princes 
and  heroes  became  the  objects  of  their  adora- 
tion. They  worshipped  Jupiter  under  the 
name  of  Taran,  the  Celtic  word  for  thunder: 
Mercury,  whom  some  writers  call  Hens,  or 
Hesus,  perhaps  from  the  Celtic  huadh,  a  dog, 
which  might  be  the  Anubis  lutrans  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  also  an  object  of  their  reli- 
gious devotion ;  but  while  he  was  held  in 
veneration  by  the  trading  part  of  the  nation, 
Mars  received  peculiar  honours  from  the  war- 
like class.  Prior  to  this  corruption,  little,  if  any 
thing,  is  known  of  their  rites  beyond  what  is 
hinted  above ;  but  afterwards  they  are  known  to 
have  been  addicted  to  divinations,  astrology, 
magic,  and  other  superstitions. 

(p)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  271—273. 

(q)  This  must  be  a  mistake,  though  generally  received  ; 
for  he  was  counsellor  to  Saturn,  or  Jlus,  the  first 'king  of  the 
Celtes  who  wore  a  crown. 

(r)  Such  was  also  the  practice  of  the  Shepherds,  when 
they  conquered  Egypt:*  they  were  fire-worshippers,  and 
abhorred  the  idea  of  restricting  the  immensity  of  deity  within 
the  walls  of  a  temple. 

(s)  Cscsar.  Df.  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  cap.  12. 

(t)  These  eggs  (called  by  the  Welsh  glain  neidr,  or  the 
ndder  gem)  were  said  to  be  produced  from  the  saliva  of  a 
rluMer  of  serpents,  aod  possessed  of  certain  magical  virtues. 
The  serpents,  according  to  Pliny,  were  drawn  together  to 
a  particular  spot,  by  means  of  a  spell,  or  incantation,  where 
they  twisted  themselves  together,  and  formed  the  egg. 
formed,  the  hissing  of  the  reptiles  forced  it  up  into 
*  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  487,  note  (p). 


DRUIDS. — The  care  of  religious  matters  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Curetes,  or  Druids, 
and  Bards,  who  performed  the  sacrifices  and 
all  other  rites,  expounded  their  religion  to  the 
people,  and  instructed  the  youth  in  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  astrology,  together  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  and  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul.  But  they  only  taught  by 
oral  tradition,  the  subjects  being  accounted 
too  sacred  to  be  committed  to  writing. 

More  ordinary  subjects,  as  hymns  to  their 
gods,  the  exploits  of  their  princes  and  generals, 
and  their  exhortations  to  the  people  in  time  of 
war,  especially  before  a  battle,  were  couched 
in  verse,  and  recited  or  sung  by  them  at  appro- 
priate seasons.  Yet  even  these  were  kept 
from  common  observation,  and  either  com- 
mitted to  memory,  or,  if  written,  kept  as  a 
secret  from  the  laity.  These  poetic  records  had 
increased  to  such  a  bulk  in  the  days  of  Caesar, 
that  he  says  it  took  a  young  bard  nearly  twenty 
years  to  learn  them  by  rote.  Diodorus  observes 
that  these  poets  accompanied  their  songs  with 
instrumental  music,  consisting  of  mouth-organs 
and  harps  ;  and  they  were  held  in  such  venera- 
tion, that  if  one  of  them  made  his  appearance 
when  two  armies  were  engaged  in  battle,  both 
sides  immediately  ceased  from  fighting.  In- 
deed, they  were  universally  regarded  as  pro- 
phets; and  therefore  it  was  thought  dangerous 
to  disobey  or  neglect  their  injunftions.(s) 

The  garments  of  these  Druids  were  remark- 
ably long ;  and  when  employed  in  religious 
ceremonies,  they  put  on  a  white  surplice.  They 
generally  carried  a  wand  in  their  hand,  and 
round  their  necks  they  hung  gold  chains  with 
a  kind  of  ornament,  enchased  in  gold,  called 
the  Druid's  egg;(£)  their  hands  and  arms  were 


the  air,  and  was  to  be  caught  in  a  clean  white  cloth,  before 
it  returned  to  the  ground.  The  person  catching  it  was 
obliged  immediately  to  mount  a  swift  horse,  and  ride  away 
at  full  speed,  to  escape  from  the  serpents,  who  pursued 
him  with  great  fury,  till  they  were  stopped  by  some  river. 
The  egg  thus  secured,  was  then  proved  for  it's  genuineness 
by  being  enchased  in  a  ring  of  gold  and  thrown  into  a  river, 
where,  if  a  true  one,  it  would  swim  against  the  stream. 
Its  virtues  were  then  said  to  be  almost  numberless,  and, 
among  other  things,  it  rendered  those  who  wore  it  superior 
to  their  adversaries  in  all  disputes,  and  procured  them  the 
favour  and  friendship  of  great  men.  Pliny  affirms  that  he 
saw  one  of  these  wonderful  eggs,  and  describes  it  as  about 
the  size  of  a  moderate  apple,  covered  with  a  shell,  or 
cartilaginous  incrustation,  full  of  little  cavities,  such  as  are 
on  the  legs  of  the  polypus.t  This  wondrous  egg  seems  to 
t  Plin.  lib.  xix.  cap.  3- 


SECT.  II.] 


DRUIDS.— CUSTOMS.— ARMS  AND  POETRY. 


also  encircled  with  bracelets  of  the  same 
metal.  They  cut  their  hair  very  short,  but 
suffered  their  beards  to  grow  to  a  great  length. 
In  every  nation,  or  tribe,  of  the  Celtes,  there 
\vas  one  chief,  or  arch  Druid,  who  acted  as 
high-priest ;  had  absolute  authority  over  the 
rest;  and  commanded,  decreed,  or  punished, 
at  pleasure.  At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  most  considerable  among  the  surviving 
druids;  and  if  there  were  several  pretenders, 
the  succession  went  to  an  election,  or  was  not 
unfrequently  decided  by  arms.(u) 

The  virtue  and  morality  of  the  Druids  have 
been  commended  by  many  writers;  Aristotle(v) 
affirms  that  they  gave  their  philosophy  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  Diodorus  quotes  a  curious  pas- 
sage from  Hecateus,  importing  that  they  had 
certain  instruments,  by  means  of  which  they 
could  draw  distant  objects  nearer,  and  make 
them  appear  longer  and  plainer,  so  that  they 
could  discover  seas,  mountains,  and  valleys, 
in  the  moon :  a  convincing  proof  that  they 
must  have  made  some  great  progress  in  that 
sort  of  learning  beyond  contemporary  nations. 
Yet  the  cruel  customs  which,  in  later  times, 
they  adopted,  such  as  sacrificing  human  vic- 
tims to  their  gods,  and  murdering  their  slaves, 
or  prisoners  of  war,  to  draw  an  augury  from 
the  streaming  of  their  blood,  or  from  their 
mangled  limbs,  induced  Suetonius(w)  to  call 
their  religion  an  impious  superstition ;  and  as 
such  it  was  forbidden  by  Augustus,  and  pro- 
hibited by  Claudius. 

CUSTOMS. — In  more  ancient  times,  the  Celtes 
led  a  wandering  life,  carrying  their  families 
about  in  large  waggons,  and  ranging  from 
place  to  place,  in  search  of  conquest,  pasture, 
or  amusement.  Their  usual  food  was  venison 
and  wild  fruits,  and  their  beverage  milk ;  for 
they  were  then  wholly  inattentive  to  agriculture, 
and  when  they  at  last  adopted  it,  they  com- 
monly left  the  care  of  it  to  their  wives  and 
slaves.  In  the  course  of  time,  they  began  to 
build  houses  and  to  settle  in  cities,  which  lat- 
ter they  fortified  with  spacious  walls,  towers, 
and  sumptuous  edifices.  Their  thirst  of  plan- 


have  been  nothing  more  them  a  bead  of  coarse  glass ;  but 
the  origin  of  its  mysterious  signification,  which  probably 
had  been  long  lost  to  the  Druids  themselves,  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  general  deluge,  and  the  ark  of  Noah.  Some  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  an  emblematical  representation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world;  but  we  should 
VOL.  II. 


der  impelled  them  to  numerous  acts  of  cruelty, 
and  their  intrepid  bravery  in  war  was  equally 
known  and  dreaded.  They  seldom  gave  quar- 
ter to  their  enemies,  and  if  they  took'  any 
prisoners,  they  usually  sold  them  as  slaves  to 
their  great  men.  They  were  neat  in  their 
dress,  and  were  commonly  decorated  with 
gold  rings  and  bracelets,  with  chains  of  the 
same  metal  about  their  necks. 

ARMS  AND  POETRY. — Expert  in  horseman- 
ship, they  seldom  failed  to  do  great  execution 
with  their  cavalry  in  a  battle ;  nor  were  they 
less  celebrated  for  their  armed  chariots,  and 
their  dexterity  in  managing  them.  Their 
offensive  arms  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows, 
darts,  javelins,  scimetars,  and  daggers  :  they 
had  likewise,  for  defence,  shields  and  head- 
pieces ;  and  as  they  were  distributed  into 
several  tribes,  or  small  kingdoms,  they  divided 
their  armies  in  a  correspondent  manner  in  time 
of  war,  that  the  merit  of  each  might  be  better 
known,  and  every  man  be  thereby  stimulated 
to  advance  the  honour  of  his  particular  tribe. 
As  a  farther  encouragement  of  their  bravery, 
the  actions  of  such  as  signalized  themselves 
were  recorded  in  songs  by  the  poets,  and 
afterwards  sung  at  their  games  and  other 
solemnities,  or  when  they  went  out  to  engage 
an  enemy.  These  stimulants  had  such  an 
effect  upon  them,  that  they  rather  chose  to 
die  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  than 
suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners.  In 
common  with  other  idolatrous  nations,  they 
consulted  their  priests  or  augurs  upon  all 
emergencies,  especially  before  an  engagement. 
Upon  such  occasions,  they  also  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  always  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  battle  till 
after  the  full  moon ;  a  practice  to  be  also  found 
among  the  ancient  Spartans :  nor  would  any 
thing  short  of  absolute  necessity  prevail  upon 
them  to  fight,  if  the  auguries  of  their  priests 
proved  unpropitious.  Their  martial  laws,  writ- 
ten in  verse,  were  set  to  music,  and  recited  by 
the  youth,  long  before  they  were  of  age  to 
bear  arms.  In  a  word,  nothing  was  omitted 


rather  imagine  it  had  an   allusion  to  its  renovation,  agree- 
ably to  Mr.  Bryant's  hypothesis.} 

(u)  Caesar.  De  Bell.  GaU.  lib.  vi.  cap.  12. 

(v)  Apud  Laert.  De  fit.  Ptiilos.  cap.  1. 

(w)  In  Vit.  Claud. 

t  See  on  this  subject  Ancient  Mythology,tQl.  i.  p  5&— 6J»  93.  vol.u. p.  197, 
458.  vol.  iii.  p.  160,  213. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  GOMERIANS,  OR  CELTES. 


[CHAP.,  r. 


that  could  inspire  them  with  a  desire  of  con- 
que>t  and  glory,  or  cherish  that  warlike  tem- 
per, which  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the 
surrounding  nations. 

LANGUAGE  AND  ARTS. — The  language  of  the 
Celtes(x)  differed  but  little  from  what  is  still 
used  by  the  Welsh,  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Some, 
without  sufficient  proof,  have  asserted  that  it 
bore  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Hebrew.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  spoken  universally  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  all  those  parts  of  Asia  where  these 
people  settled,  though  diffused  through  many 
dialects,  through  lapse  of  time,  distance  of  place, 
and  intermixture  with  other  nations.  It  abound- 
ed in  bold  allegories  and  figures,  and  furnished 
ample  matter  for  that  variety  of  wonderful 
events,  with  which  the  annals  of  the  heroic 
times  are  filled. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  brought  their 
music  from  Crete,  where,  having  found  an 
iron  mine  on  mount  Ida,  they  began  to  forge, 
first  tools,  then  arms,  shields,  and  armour: 
hence  sprang  not  only  the  trades  of  smiths 
and  armourers,  but  even  the  first  notions  of 
music,  drawn,  it  is  said,  from  the  sound  of 
the  hammers,  the  clattering  of  their  armour, 
and  the  beating  of  their  shields.  How  far 
they  improved  these,  and  what  other  arts  they 
cultivated,  can  only  be  guessed  from  their 
manner  of  life.  Their  warlike  disposition  did 
not  hinder  them  from  building  cities  and 
magnificent  edifices,  nor  from  affecting  some 
grandeur  in  their  equipage,  apparel,  and  furni- 
ture ;  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  such  arts  and  manufactures  as  adminis- 
tered to  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  wants  of  life 
were  encouraged  among  them.  This  tendency 
to  luxury  was,  however,  confined  to  dress  and 
equipage;  for  in  their  food  they  were  simple 
and  abstemious.  Pulse,  of  various  kinds,  and 
milk,  constituted  their  ordinary  diet;  and  of 
flesh,  witli  the  exception  of  that  of  swine,  they 
ate  very  sparingly. 

TUAUE. — Of  their  ancient  traffic  little  can 
>aid,  except  that  Mercury,  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  when  he  had  obtained  the  empire  of 
the  west,  that  is,  of  Europe,  is  said  to  have 
polished  them  as  well  by  his  laws  and  learning, 
a*  \>y  the  great  improvements  he  made  in 
commerce,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  wor- 

(*)  Called  the.  Amonian  language  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his 
Ana fy til  of  Ancient  Mythology. 


shipped  as  the  patron  and  protector;  so  that 
from  a  wandering,  predatory,  and  ambitious 
people,  he  brought  them  to  vie  with  all  other 
nations  in  learning  and  politeness ;  but  at  what 
aera  all  this  took  place,  and  how  they  came 
afterwards  to  degenerate,  will  always  remain 
problematical. 


SECTION  III. 

HISTORY    AND   CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE    CELTES. 

WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Celtes,  their  history,  and  the  exploits  of  their 
princes,  are  allowed  by  most  writers  to  have 
furnished  the  ground  of  the  heathen  mythology; 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  legends  of  deified  heroes 
are  concerned ;  although  their  actions  have 
been  grafted  upon  a  prior  system  of  corrupt 
theology,  deduced  partly  from  the  antediluvian 
Sabiism,  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  deluge  and  the  restoration  of  mankind  in 
the  family  of  Noah.  In  the  first  ages,  when 
oral  tradition  was  the  only  medium  of  convey- 
ing to  succeeding  generations  the  transactions 
of  the  past ;  when  heroes  assumed  the  names 
of  their  gods,  when  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
personified,  and  had  all  the  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  men  imputed  to  them,  and  the  priests 
concealed  their  religious  creed  under  the  veil 
of  allegory,  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  their 
followers  by  means  of  hieroglyphical  represen- 
tations; it  is  no  wonder  that  a  confusion  should 
arise,  sufficient  to  baffle  the  attempts  of  sub- 
sequent inquirers  to  unravel  the  mystery,  in 
order  to  ascribe  to  each  object  its  appropriate 
character.  Hence  that  diversity  of  opinion, 
by  which  the  heathen  polytheism  is  derived 
either  from  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
or  from  the  apotheosis  of  departed  men,  or 
from  the  less  gross,  but  equally  erroneous, 
adoration  of  the  attributes  and  providential 
operations  of  the  true  God.  Of  the  first  and 
last  of  these  sentiments,  sufficient  has  been 
said  in  the  Introductory  Essay  ;(y)  it  is  the 
second  that  at  present  demands  attention,  as 
arising  out  of  the  transactions  of  the  people 
now  under  consideration,  and  as  introductory 
to  the  history  of  the  fabulous  ages,  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  early  times  of  the  Greeks. 

(y)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  212. 


SECT,  in.]      MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  SACJE,  ACMONIANS,  TITANS,  &c. 


n 


Of  the  writers  respecting  the  Celtic  nation, 
few,  if  any,  had,  till  very  lately,  taken  greater 
pains,  or  was  supposed  to  have  made  more 
considerable  discoveries  on  the  subject,  than 
Father  Pezron,  who  endeavoured,  with  no 
small  degree  of  success,  to  reduce  to  a 
chronological  order  the  scattered  fragments 
which  he  found  in  ancient  authors ;  and 
from  him  we  shall  borrow  the  plan  of  the 
present  section ;  subjoining  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  a  writer  of  no  less  erudition, 
who  derives  both  Celtes  and  Scythians  from 
Gush,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  insists  that 
Pezron  has  attributed  to  persons,  what  really 
belonged  to  things. 

Prior  to  the  irruption  into  Europe,  of  these 
people,    whom    Pezron  calls   Gomerians,  and 
who   are  mentioned    by  ancient   geographers 
and  historians    under    the  various    names  of 
Chomarians,  Sacs,  Parthians,   Titans,   Celtes, 
&c.  they  had  signalized   themselves  in  Asia, 
and    had   a  succession  of   kings,  the   first  of 
whom,  Acmon,  was  contemporary  with  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abraham.     Phrygia  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  place  of  their  settlement,  whence, 
under  the  name  of  Comarians,  Curetes,  and 
Sacae,    or    Sacs,     they    extended    themselves 
along  the  river  Jaxartes,  beyond  the  Caspian 
sea,  quite  up   to  the  province  of  Bactria,  and 
even  into  that  province.     In   the  more  fruitful 
plains   of  Armenia,  Cappadocia,    Gallogrecia, 
and  all  the   provinces  bordering  the  Euxine, 
were  the  Sacae   also  found  ;  whence  we  may 
imagine  the  route  by  which  they  spread  them- 
selves through  all  that  part  of  Asia,  till  their 
course  was  stopped  by  the  Sogdians,  a  Scy- 
thian tribe,  who  had  probably  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  province  named  after  them,  long 
before  the  Chomarians  reached  Bactriana,  and 
had   by   that    time   spread    themselves    much 
farther  northwards  from  Armenia,  either  from 
want  of  room,  or  through  discord.      Some  of 
the    Chomarians    probably    passed    over    the 
vast  mountains  on  the  south  of  Margiana,  and 


(z)  This  origin  of  the  Parthians  is  confirmed  by  several 
writers,*  particularly  Justin.t  only  he  makes  them  of  Scy- 
thian extraction,  according  to  the  current  opinion  of  the 
Greek  writers,  who,  as  Straboj  affirms,  called  all  the  uations 
towards  the  north  of  Asia,  Scythians  and  Celto-Scythians. 

(a)  Seu  Charax.  Parthen.  Stratkm.  apud  Pezron,  chap.  v. 

(b)  This  last  position  is  one  of  those  gratuitous  assertions 

*  Vide  Arrian.  in   Parthic,  apud  Phoc.     Stepti.   Byz.  in    voce 
Joruand  de  Heb.  Cttic.  cap.  vi.  apud  Perron.  .'Int.  .Vol.  Celt.  chap.  iv. 


entered  the  Median  Aria,  where,  being  divided, 
or,  as  it  were,  exiled  from  their  brethren,  they 
obtained  the  name  of  Parthians,  a  Celtic  term, 
signifying  separated,  or  purled from.(z) 

That  the  Sacae,  or  Scacae,  occupied  the  best 
part  of  Armenia,  we  learn  from  Strabo,  who 
adds  that  they  called  that  country  Saccacena, 
or  rather  Saccastena,  as  Isiodorus(a)  has  it; 
the  Celtic  stan,  signifying  a  region,  as  it  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Persian,  Hindoostan,  Chusistan, 
&c.  and  which  the  Celtes  are  supposed  to  have 
afterwards  softened  into  tan,  as  in  Aquilan,  now 
Aquitaine,  the  country  of  water;  Britan,  now 
Britain,  the  country  of  the  Brits,  &c.  It  likewise 
appears  from  the  author  first  quoted,  that  they, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  passed  the  moun- 
tains bordering  upon  Armenia,  and  penetrated 
into  Cappadocia,  under  the  conduct  of  Acmon, 
the  father  of  Uranus,  and  of  his  brother  Daeas, 
where  they  gave  their  name,  the  former  to  the 
capital,  Acmonia,  where  was  also  a  grove 
dedicated  to  him  after  he  was  deified  ;  and  the 
latter  to  the  Daean  plains,  near  Themiscyra, 
or  the  city  of  Themis,  along  the  river  Ther- 
modon.  From  the  borders  of  the  Euxine, 
their  progress  towards  the  Palus  Maeotis  is 
very  obvious ;  and  here  we  find  their  name 
given  to  the  Cymbrian,  or  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus,  from  whence  they  had  only  to  cross 
the  Tana'i's  to  enter  Europe. 

While  these  colonies  were  extending  them- 
selves towards  Europe,  Acmon  is  supposed  to 
have  returned  into  Phrygia,  where  were  another 
city  called  Acmonia,  said  to  be  founded  by 
him,  another  grove  dedicated  to  him,  and  other 
plains,  called  Daeantes,  from  his  brother  Daeas. 
From  this  time,  the  Sacae  of  the  south  quitted 
their  ancient  name,  which  they  probably  de- 
tested, and  assumed  the  more  glorious  apella- 
tion  of  Titans,  which  signifies  either  sons  of 
the  earth,  or  children  of  the  sun,  whilst  that  of 
Sacs  was  given  only  to  those  who  went  and 
dwelt  in  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Asia.(b) 
The  conquests  of  Acmon  were  prior  to  the 


for  which  Pezron  has  been  condemned.  "  Carried  on," 
says  Mr.  Bryant,  "  by  a  warm  imagination,  he  has  been 
erecting  a  baseless  fabric,  which  cannot  subsist  for  a  mo- 
ment." Pezron's  own  words  are  to  the  following  effect:  "  Thus 
have  I  conducted  the  Saca;  from  their  original  place  of  resi- 
dence to  Armenia  and  Cappadocia ;  but,  as  if  this  famous 
nation  were  of  a  sudden  lost,  we  hear  uo  more  of  them. 

t  Lib.  lii.  cap.  1. 
J  Geograph.  lib.  »i. 
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birth  of  Abraham,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy.  This  prince  was  suc- 
(  c.  tied  in  his  kingdom  by  Uranus,  who  con- 
quered Thrace,  Greece,  and  the  island  of 
Crete ;  and  afterwards  fell  violently  upon  the 
other  provinces  of  Europe,  and  carried  all  be- 
fore him  to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  Spain. 
He  also  subdued  Mauritania.  Uranus  was 
succeeded  by  Saturn ;  and  Saturn  by  Jupiter, 
who  was  three  hundred  years  before  Moses, 
and  entrusted  part  of  his  vast  empire  to  his 
brother  Pluto,  or  Dis,  from  whom  the  Druids, 
in  Caesar's  time,  boasted  themselves  to  be  de- 
scended. 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Acmon,  we  only  know 
the  names  of  two ;  Man,  or  Manaeus,  and 
Thuisco ;  these,  with  his  successors,  named 
above,  and  Theutat,  or  Mercury,  who  ascended 
the  western  throne  on  the  death  of  Pluto, 
make  a  succession  of  seven  Titan  princes,  in 
the  following  order : 

1.  Tuisco,  or  Tuisto,  orTuiscon,  or  Thiasto. 

2.  Man,  or  Maneus,  or  Thorgama. 

3.  Acmon. 

4.  Epigeus-Autochthon,  or  Uranus,  otherwise  Ccelus. 

5.  Ilus,  or  Cbronos,  or  Saturn. 

6.  Jou,  or  Jupiter. 

7.  Theutat,  or  Hermes,  or  Mercury. 

The  aera  of  Tuisco  and  his  successors  is  far 
from  being  agreed  upon  by  the  learned,  even 
in  their  theories.  Some  authors,  as  Cluver, 
Vossius,  &c.  think  him  to  be  no  other  than  the 
true  God  ;  and  Maneus  to  be  Adam  ;  in  which 
case  the  whole  history  of  Greece  would  recede 
many  centuries  beyond  the  antiquity  usually 
rned  to  it.  Other  writers  take  Tuisco  to 
be  the  same  with  Gomer;  and  Maneus,  the 

Their  name  seems  to  be  quite  extinct,  and  the  people 
annihilated.  And  here  a  discnrery  is  to  be  made  of  matters 
that  ham  lain  concealed  from  all  ancient  historians.  I  am 
now  to  bring  to  light  many  great  and  important  TRUTHS, 
which  they  could  never  arrive  at.  After  the  Sacae  had 
entered  U/iprr  Phryijia,  as  if  they  had  gene  into  another 
iciirlil,  they  quitted  l/teir  ancient  niimt,  which  they  probably 
•d,  and  wire  called  TITANS."  In  support  of  his 
theory,  1'e/ron  had  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
which  induced  Mr.  Bryant  to  quote  the  passage  alluded  to 
from  that  author,  when;  a  very  different  reason  is  given  for 
their  sudden  disappearance.  "The  inroads  of  the  Sacie," 
says  Strabo,*  "  were  very  like  those  of  the  Cimmerians  and 
me  of  tlit  in  bring  made  to  a  great  distance,  and 
others  nearer  home.  1'or  they  not  only  got  possession  of 
Media,  but  al-o  seized  upon  the  most  eligible  part  of  Arme- 
nia, which  they  called  Saerasene,  after  their  own  own  name. 
They  advanced  as  far  asCappadocia;  especially  towards  that 
•  Lib.  xi.  p.  779. 


same  with  Ashkenaz;  others  again  identify 
Jupiter  with  Latnech  in  the  line  of  Cain,  and 
consider  Tubalcain  and  Vulcan  to  be  the  same 
person.  Nor  is  this  altogether  improbable; 
as  many  of  the  tales  related  of  these  deified 
mortals  bear  an  antediluvian  aspect. 

Pezron,  who  has  taken  no  notice  of  Tuisco, 
endeavours,  in  his  12th  chapter,  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  chronology  of  Acmon  and  his 
successors,  from  ancient  writers,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  quotation  : 

"  I  have  taken,"  says  he,  "  no  small  pains  to 
discover  what  ancient  authors  have  said  on 
this  head ;  and  find  that  Jupiter  began  to 
reign  when  the  patriarch  Isaac  had  attained 
one-half  of  his  age,  or  some  years  after  Abra- 
ham's death ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  ancient 
historians,  as  Evemerus,  Ennius,  Thallus,  and 
some  others ;  who  all  agree  that  Jupiter  reigned 
in  the  time  of  Belus,  the  first  king  of  Assyria; 
and  this  exactly  falls  in  with  what  is  said  in  the 
verses  of  the  Sybils,  that  Saturn,  with  his  bro- 
thers Titan  and  Japetus,  began  to  reign  with 
the  tenth  generation  after  the  deluge  ;  and  were 
called  Children  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 
they  excelled  all  others  in  virtue  and  strength. 
The  tenth  generation  from  the  deluge  agrees  pre- 
cisely with  the  time  of  Abraham  :  Saturn  must 
therefore  have  begun  his  reign  many  years 
before  Abraham  arrived  in  Canaan ;  and 
Uranus,  the  father  of  Saturn,  must  have  been 
very  potent  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the 
time  of  Terah.  The  chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
which  is  regulated  from  ancient  histories,  and 
especially  those  which  relate  to  the  island  of 
Crete,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  this  matter. 


part  of  it  which  borders  upon  the  Euxine  sea,  and  is  called 
the  region  of  Pontus.  Here,  as  they  were  giving  themselves 
up  to  feasting  and  jollity  from  the.  plunder  they  had  taken, 
they  were  set  upon  in  the  night  by  soms  of  the  Persian 
satraps,  AND  ALL  CUT  OFF."  "  Hence,"  observes  Mr.  Bry- 
ant,! "vve  may  see  of  what  great  oversights  this  learned 
man  was  guilty  in  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme:  first,  in 
supposing  these  Sacie  to  have  been  of  as  great  antiquity  as 
the  patriarchs,  and  antecedent  to  the  foundation  of  Assyria, 
who  were  manifestly  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Cyrus:  secondly, 
in  giving  the  character  of  universal  conquerors  to  a  set  of 
banditti,  who  in  one  attack  were  e.etirpated;  lastly,  in 
attributing  the  most  material  circumstances  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Europe,  to  a  people  who  were  never  there.  Thus 
is  this  fuiry  vision  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  whole  Celtic 
system  ruined  ;  1'or  the  Sacte,  on  whom  it  depended,  are 
stopped  in  their  career,  and  no  more  heard  of;  and  all  this 
is  manifest  from  the  authorities  to  which  I'czroti  appeals." 

t   Mylliol.  vol.  i».  p.  172. 
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We  are  there  informed,  that,  about  these  times, 
Cres,  one  of  the  Curetes,  who  took  care  of 
Jupiter's  education,  reigned  in  Crete,  and  that 
the  island  received  its  name  from  him.  Euse- 
bius,  by  the  words  Kara.  T«?  x(o>a<,  about  t/iese 
times,  points  out  the  years  between  the  50th 
and  60th  of  Abraham's  life.  Jupiter,  then, 
according  to  this  calculation,  must  have  begun 
his  reign  towards  the  latter  end  of  Tenth's 
life :  but  I  have  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  Eusebius  was  mistaken  in  making  him  of 
such  old  standing ;  and  that  this  Titan  prince 
ought  not  to  be  placed  higher  than  the  mid- 
dle, viz.  the  98th  year,  of  Isaac's  life,  and  that 
he  could  nor  precede  Moses  above  300  years." 

This  decision  of  Pezrou  fixes  the  beginning 
of  Jupiter's  reign  to  the  year  of  the  Julian 
Period  2916,  which  may  answer  very  well  in 
his  enlarged  mode  of  computation ;  but  on  the 
Usherian  plan  it  would  bring  the  end  of  his 
reign  to  about  the  36th  year  of  Phoroneus,  the 
second  king  of  Argos,  and  son  of  Inachus, 
which  would  either  cause  an  anachronism  in 
the  chronology  of  Argos,  or  require  the  whole 
of  the  Grecian  chronology  to  be  brought  lower 
than  it  is  now  usually  taken :  for  it  is  stated, 
that  after  the  death  of  Jupiter,  Inachus  and 
his  son  Phoroneus  were  arbiters  in  a  territorial 
dispute  between  his  widow  Juno  and  her  bro- 
ther-in-law, Neptune.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  take  the  reign  of  Jupiter  so  high,  as  to 
leave  the  survivorship  to  Inachus.  The  term 
of  this  survivorship  we  take  from  Pezron,  who 
places  the  death  of  Jupiter  in  the  10th  year 
before  that  of  Inachus;  so  that  by  reckoning 
backwards  60  years,  the  length  of  Jupiter's 
reign,  we  find  his  accession  to  the  throne  fall 
in  the  5Jth  year  of  Isaac,  and  of  the  Julian 
Period  2872,  from  which  another  retrograde 
calculation  of  62  years,  the  age  of  Jupiter 
when  he  began  to  reign,  gives  the  year  2810  of 
the  same  aera  for  the  time  of  his  birth,  corre- 
sponding to  the  year  of  the  world  2100  of  the 
Usherian  computation,  and  1904  before  the 
Christian  aera. 

The  first  name  in  the  list  of  Jupiter's  pre- 
decessors is  that  of  Tuisco,  or  Tuisto,  other- 
wise Tuiscon,  or  Thiasto ;  of  whom  Tacitus, 


(c)  Lucan.  lib.  i.  ver.  444. 

Et  quibus  imraitis  placatur  sanguine  diro 
Theutates. 

(d)  Mythol.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 


in  his  account  of  the  ancient  Germans,  says, 
"  They  celebrate  in  antique  verses  the  god 
Tuisto,  who  sprang  from  the  earth,  and  his 
son  Mann  us,  the  origin  and  founder  of  the 
nation."  Who  Tuisto  was,  what  kind  of  god, 
or  with  what  sacrifices  he  was  honoured,  we 
are  nowhere  distinctly  told  ;  only  Lucan  inti- 
mates that  his  rites  were  very  cruel.(c)  Some 
suppose  him  to  be  Gomer,  and  Mannus,  or 
Thorgama,  Ashkenaz;  it  being  the  common 
opinion  that  the  Germans  drew  their  origin 
from  them.  It  is  pretended  that  the  second 
day  of  the  week  was  called  Tuesday  from  this 
personage,  whom  Cluver,  Vossius,  and  some 
others,  take  to  be  the  true  God  ;  but  Mr.  Bry- 
ant(d)  identifies  him  with  the  Theuth,  Thoth, 
Taut,  or  Taautes  of  the  Egyptians,  his  name 
being  formed  of  Theuth-Ait,  worshipped  by 
the  Arabians  at  Petra,  under  the  title  of  Theus- 
Arez,  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  e«;9, 
and  ©«»?,  and  the  same  with  their  Hermes.  He 
was  the  reputed  inventor  of  letters,  an  honour 
likewise  attributed  to  Hermes ;  and  was  ac- 
counted a  great  benefactor  to  mankind,  and 
the  first  cultivator  of  the  vine,(e) 
a  characteristic  of  the  Diony- 
sus, or  Dionusus,  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 
Instead  of  a  statue,  a  black 
square  pillar  of  stone  was  dedicated  to  him, 
without  any  figure  or  representation. 

Man,  or  Maneus,  otherwise  Mannus,  or,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  Thorgama,  is  described  as 
the  son  of  Tuisco,  and  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Egyptian  Menes,  or  Mnevis,  the 
Dorian  Mneuas,  and  the  Cretan  Minos. (f)  He 
was  the  first  lawgiver  among  the  Celtes,  as 
Menes  and  Minos  were  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks ;  and  the  Germans  boasted  of  their 
descent  from  him.  Maneus  is  ,-Jui  per  »28i4 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  SA.M.  '2104. 
wild  beast,  as  was  the  Egyptian  \  PostDil.  *447. 
Menes  by  a  crocodile,  or  hippo-  '  B.  C.  *i9oo. 
potamus ;  though  Diodorns  relates,  that,  being 
in  great  danger  of  drowning,  the  latter  was 
carried  through  the  waters  to  land  by  a  croco- 
dile :  all  these  legends  are  drawn  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  earth  by  the  deluge,  and  the  pre- 


His  death. 
Jul.  Per.  *2748. 

A.  M.      *2038. 
Post  Oil.    *381. 

B.  C.       '1966. 


(c)  Anthologia,  lib.  i.  cap.  29,  91. 

(f)  The  Mzeonians  also  had  their  Manes,  whom  they 
called  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Telia ;  a  different  description 
of  the  same  personage. 
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His  expedition. 
Jul.  Per.  *2050. 
\.  M.  *  194(5. 
Post  Oil.  *289. 
B.  C.  '-2058. 


servatioii  of  Noah  in  the  ark,  called  campsa, 
whirh  also  signifies  a  crocodile. (g)  We  may, 
therefore,  consider  Matieus  as  a  second  repre- 
sentative of  Noah,  with  attributes  a  little 
varying  from  those  of  Tuisco.  He  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Germans  under  the  title  of 
I'/wr,  or  Thor<rama,  which  signifies  the  god 
of  t /unifier,-  and  the  5th  day  of  the  week, 
Thursday,  is  said  to  be  named  from  him. 
Mannus  is  reputed  to  have  had  three  sons, 
from  whom  came  the  Hermiones,  Ingaevones, 
and  Istaevones,  to  whom  some  add  the  Marsi, 
the  Combervii,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals  : 
but  all  these  are  more  commonly  derived  from 
his  son  Ingaevon,  father  to  Istaevon,  &c.  as 
expressed  in  the  Genealogical  Table  A.  His 
other  sons  were  Acmon  and  Daeas. 

Acmon,  with  whom  the  Celtic 
history  properly  begins,  had, 
according  to  the  Greek  theo- 
gony,  an  existence  before  hea- 
ven, which  the  Latins  call  Callus, 
and  the  Greeks  Uranus.  He  is  the  Hypsistos, 
or  Eliun,  of  Sanchoniatho,  and  is  taken  for 
the  father  of  Coelus,  or  Uranus,  by  Phurnutus, 
Hesychius,  and  Simmius  of  Rhodes,  his  scho- 
liast ;  while  Polyhistor  and  Stephanus  de- 
scribe him  as  the  son  of  Manes.  In  Phrygia, 
where  he  was  worshipped,  was  a  city  and 
district  called  Acmonia ;  the  Amazonians  paid 
him  the  like  reverence,  and  there  was  a  sacred 
grove,  in  great  repute,  called  Acmonium,  upon 
the  Thermodon,  where  Mars  was  supposed  to 
have  married  Harmonia,  the  mother  of  the 
Amazons.  Under  the  title  of  Pyr-Acmon, 
he  was  represented  as  a  Cyclop,  working 
for  Vulcan,  and  received  honours  under  that 
name.  He  was  by  some  looked  upon  as  the 
offspring  of  heaven ;  by  others,  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  Uranus,  and  Coelus,  the  heaven 
itself;  and  Acmonides(h)  was  supposed  to 
have  been  his  son,  whom  some  of  the  mytho- 
logists  made  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  earth. 
He  was  also  worshipped  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Tirynthus,  whose  towers  were  said  to  have 
4ieen  built  by  the  Cyclops,  and  where  he  was 


(g)  See  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  449;  vol.  iii.  p.  208, 
260,  286;  vol.  iv.  p.  414. 

(h)  Mr.  Bryant*  considers  Acmon  and  Acmonides  to  be 
the  same,  and  believes  the  latter  to  be  an  Amonian  com- 
pound, Acmon-Adet,  or  Acmon,  the  god  of  light,  the  same 
with  Ccelus,  Chronos,  and  Osiris. 

»  UythoL  vol.  ii.  p.  250,  note  71. 


the  same  with  Hercules-Tirynthus.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Acmon  was  the  oldest  deity  in 
the  mythological  nomenclature  of  the  Greeks; 
and  the  exploits  attributed  to  him  should  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  his  worshippers, 
rather  than  to  himself.  An  account  of  his 
celebrated  expedition  having  been  given  in 
the  beginning  of  this  section,  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  repeat  it.  It  was  r  jui.  per.  *2689. 
on  his  return  into  Phrygia,  ac-  \  A.  M.  "1979! 
cording  to  Pezron,  that'he  and  "i  Post  Dil.  *236. 
his  followers  assumed  the  title  ^ B-  c-  *2025. 
of  TITANS,  about  which  time  his  grandson 
Titan  was  born.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
from  overheating  himself  in  the  chase;  or, 
according  to  Sanchoniatho,  he  was  killed  by 
a  wild  beast,  whom  he  had  too  eagerly  en- 
countered, and  was  afterwards  deified  under 
the  title  of  the  most  high.  The  name  of  his 
wife  Beruth,  or  Beryth,  softened  by  the  poets 
into  Beroe,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,(i)  was  that 
of  the  ark,  though  it  signified,  properly,  a 
covenant  ,-(j)  this,  added  to  the  f  His  dea|h 
parity  of  his  death  and  that  of  Vjul.  Per.  *2705. 
his  predecessor,  justifies  the  con-  CA.  M.  *1996. 
elusion  that  Acmon  was  a  third  /  Post  Dil-  ' 
allegorical  representative  of  the 
second  father  of  the  human  race. 

Respecting  his  successor  /-Jul  Per 
Epigeus-Autochthon,  Ouranus,  \  A.  M.  *20il. 
Uranus,  or  Coelus,  the  same  re-  )  Post  Dil.  *354. 
mark  applies,  that  he  was  an  ^B-  c- 
ideal  character,  formed  from  the  history  of 
Noah.  By  some,  he  is  called  the  son  of 
yEther  and  Dies,  (Air  and  Day);  by  others  he 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Terra  (the  Earth), 
whom  he  afterwards  married  ;  and  he  is  de- 
scribed as  an  eminent  astrologer.(k)  Succeed- 
ing Acmon  as  head  of  the  Titans,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  reign  he  made  new  conquests 
in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  He  married  his 
own  mother,  or  his  sister  Ge,  or  Titaea,  by 
whom  he  had  five  sons,  viz.  Titan,  Oceanus, 
Hyperion,  Japetns,  and  llus,  called  afterwards 
Saturn  and  Chronos;  to  whom  many  writers  add 
those  described  in  the  Genealogical  Table  A; 


(i)  Nonni,  Dionys.  lib.  xli.  p.  1060,  ver.  13;  p.  1074, 
ver.  30  ;  lib.  xlii.  p.  1106. 

( j)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 

(k)  Mr.  Bryant  derives  Ot>f«»o?  from  J'VIW  (OUR-AIN) 
the  fountain  of  Or  us,  or  orb  of  the  sun;  a  term  which  was 
afterwards  made  to  comprehend  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  heavens. 


1 2009. 
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Jul.  Per.  *2776.~) 

A.  M.       *2066.  f 
Post  Oil.   *409.  ( 

B.  C.        »1938. } 


though  others  call  them  the  children  of  Ge, 
by  other  men.  He  successively  made  himself 
master  of  Thrace,  Greece,  the  Isle  of  Crete, 
Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor,  part  of  Africa,  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Germany.  In  the  midst  of  his 
career,  he  was  stopped  by  a  conspiracy  of  his 
sons,  countenanced  by  his  wife,  Ge.  Apprised 
in  time  of  their  sedition,  he  put  them  all  in 
JuJ.  Per.  *2776.>i  prison,  except  Oceanus,  who 
had  not  joined  in  the  rebel- 
lion ;  but  by  the  contrivance 
of  Ge,  her  youngest  son  II  us 
escaped  from  confinement,  surprised  his  father, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  and  liberty, 
if  not  also  of  his  life  ;  for  he  castrated  him,  and 
left  him  to  die  of  his  wound.  In  this  latter 
trait  of  his  history,  there  is  an  evident  allusion 
to  the  crime  of  Ham,  who  is  therefore  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  Chronos.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fable,  the  blood  which  issued  from 
the  wound,  produced  the  Furies,  the  Giants, 
and  the  Wood  Nymphs ;  while  the  parts 
amputated,  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  occa- 
sioned the  foam  from  which  arose  Venus,  the 
goddess  of  beauty.(l)  Lactantius  reports  that 
Uranus,  or  Coelus,  was  a  powerful  and  aspiring 
prince,  who  affecting  to  be  a  god,  called  him- 
self Son  of  the  ambient  Sky,  a  title  also  assum- 
ed by  Saturn,  his  son.  But  Diodorus  repre- 
sents him  as  the  first  king  of  the  Atlantides, 
a  nation  inhabiting  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
famous  for  his  commerce  and  hospitality,  as 
well  as  for  his  skill  in  astronomy,  and  his 
extraordinary  beneficence  to  mankind  ;  on 
which  accounts,  he  was  styled  the  eternal  Icing 
of  the  universe.(m)  He  was  buried  in  Oceania, 
supposed  to  be  Crete,  near  the  town  called 
Aularia. 

Ilus,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Saturn,(n) 
is  said  by  Sanchoniatho  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son  of  Uranus ;  while  other  authors  affirm  him 
to  have  been  the  youngest ;  and  that  his  eldest 
brother  Titan  contested  for  a  long  time  the 
possession  of  the  government  with  him,  though 
without  sucpess.(o)  ,  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  assumed  the  regal  dignity ; 
for  his  predecessors  had  contented  themselves 
with  the  title  of  princes,(p)  and  he  was  called 

(1)  Hesiod.  »n  Theog.  (m)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii. 

(n)  From  the  Phrygian  word  sadorn,  strong,  or  potent. 
(o)  Hesiod.  in  Theog,  Apollon.  lib.  i.  cap.  1,  et  al. 
(p)  Enn.  apud  I.aclant.  lib.  i.  rap.  1:1. 


Chronos,  which,  in  the  Celtic,  signifies  crowned, 
from  his  being  the  first  who  wore  a  diadem.(q) 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  much  pleasure 
in  wearing  a  red  cloke,  or  short  coat  of  the 
Gallatic  dye,  from  which  came  also  the  royal 
purple  worn  by  kings  and  persons  of  high 
quality. 

The  designs  of  Saturn  upon  his  father's 
kingdom  were  perceived  by  Uranus,  and  he 
was  imprisoned  in  consequence;  but  being 
released,  as  already  noticed,  by  his  mother, 
Uranus  resolved  to  make  away  with  him  pri- 
vately, and  sent  his  daughter  Rhea  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  Her  intention,  however,  became 
known  to  Saturn,  and  having  gained  her  over 
to  his  cause,  he  levied  war  against  his  father, 
which  was  waged  for  several  years,  with 
various  success,  till  it  at  last  ended  with  the 
deposition  and  imprisonment  of  Uranus,  as 
already  stated,  upon  which  oc- 
casion, it  is  presumed,  Chronos 
assumed  the  crown,  and  title  of 
king. 

In  settling  the  affairs  of  his  newly-acquired 
dominion,  Chronos  derived  considerable  assist- 
ance from  the  counsels  of  his  mother,  his  sister 
Rhea,(r)  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  a 
youth  named  Hermes  Trismegisthus,  who  is 
represented  as  a  profound  philosopher,  and 
consummate  politician.  By  the  address  of 
these  three,  the  brethren  of  Chronos,  whom  he 
had  released  from  prison,  were  prevailed  upon 
for  a  time  to  relinquish  their  prior  claims  upon 
the  government,  and  they  accepted  of  com- 
missions as  his  lieutenants  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  his  extensive  empire,  which  consider- 
ably exceeded  that  of  his  predecessors;  Japetus 
being  appointed  to  Mauritania;  Oceanus  to 
Peloponnesus  and  the  adjacent  islands;  and 
Dis,  or  Pluto,  who  is  generally  esteemed  the 
son,  instead  of  the  brother  of  Chronos,  to 
Tartessus,  or  Spain,  and  Gaul.  But  this 
arrangement  was  made  on  condition  that 
Chronos  should  not  rear  any  sons,  in  order 
that  at  his  death  the  empire  might  revert 
undisturbed  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
of  which  Titan  was  the  head.  In  pursuance 
of  this  agreement,  or  rather,  perhaps,  because 


(q)  Phercyd.  apud  Tertull.  De  Corona,  cap.  17. 

(r)  Jttto,  which  signifies  a  lady,  appears  to  have  been 
her  title  rather  than  her  proper  name. — She  was  also  called 
Ops,  Cybele,  Vesta,  &c. 
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lie  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  retributive  justice, 
he  put  some  of  his  children  to  death,  or, 
as  some  think,  lie  sacrificed  them  to  appease 
tin-  wanes  of  his  father.(s)  This  unnatural 
cruelty  induced  Rhea  to  conceal  from  her 
husband  the  births  of  three  sons,  Pluto,  Nep- 
tune, and  Jupiter,  under  the  pretence  of  their 
being  still-born ;  and  she  sent  them  to  distant 
Jul  Per  '2810  1  places  to  be  nursed  and  edu- 
A.  M.  »2ioo.  f  cated.  The  birth-place  of  Jupi- 
Post  Uil.  *443.  f  ter  was  claimed  both  by  the 
B.C.  '19<>O  Cretans,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
mount  Lycaeus,  in  Arcadia  ;  which  last  appears 
most  probable,  and  he  was  sent  thence  to  be 
brought  up  by  the  Curetes,  or  Corybantes, 
inhabiting  mount  Ida,  in  Crete.  In  the  mean 
time,  Chronos  was  peculiarly  successful  in  his 
administration  and  conquests :  yet  his  mind 
was  continually  distracted  by  guilt  and  jea- 
lousy ;  and  as  he  was  much  given  to  supersti- 
tious divinations,  his  suspicions  and  fears  of 
being  dethroned,  were  kept  alive  by  the  admo- 
nitions of  his  diviners.  At  length  his  appre- 
hensions were  realized  ;  for  his  brother  Titan,(t) 
on  being  informed  that  Chronos,  or  his  wife, 
had  concealed  some  of  their  male  children, 
contrary  to  the  agreement,  took  up  arms 
against  him,  and  surprising  him  and  Rhea, 
conveyed  them  to  a  distant  province  of  Asia, 
where  he  kept  them  in  close  confinement  for 
some  years;  tillJupiter,.  arrived  at  age,  came 
against  him  with  an  army  of  Cretans,  obliged 


(s)  Sanchoniatho  names  two  sons,  Jeud  and  Muth,  thus 
tacrificed,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  consecrated.  See  before,  Vol.  I. 
p.  272. 

(t)  This  tradition  is  recorded  by  Lactantius,  who  took  it 
from  the  dramatic  compositions  of  Ennius,  who  also  copied 
it  from  Everimus.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  ancient 
mythologists,  as  Hesiod,  Hyginus,  Apollodorus,  &c.  have 
mentioned  Titan.  Orpheus  and  Lucian  applied  the  name 
to  Saturn ;  Virgil  and  Ovid,  to  the  sun ;  and  Juvenal,  to 
Prometheus. 

(u)  Evemer.  apud  Lactant.  Instil,  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

(v)  Ibid.  (w)  Tertul.  Apolog.  cap.  x. 

(x)  The  Golden  Age,  TIMS  Xfua-ttt,  or  Xpvinior,  Mr.  Bryant 
contends,*  is  a  corruption  of  r«»ot  Xuo-io,  or  Xu<nio»,  the  Age 
of  Chut,  or  of  the  Cutltim ;  and  that  it  relates  "  to  the 
patriarchic  age,  and  to  what  the  Greeks  termed  the  Scythic 
period,  which  succeeded ;  when  the  term  of  man's  life  was 
not  yet  abridged  to  its  present  standard,  and  when  the  love 
of  rulr,  and  acts  of  violence,  first  displayed  themselves  upon 
the  earth.  The  Amonians,  wherever  they  settled,  carried  their 
traditions  with  them,  which  were  after  added  to  the  history 
of  the  country ;  so  that  the  scene  of  action  was  changed. 

•  tiylhol.  vol.  iv.  p.  809,  et  teq. 

t  Saadiouidlbo,  apud  Eiucb.  in  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  i.  up.  13. 


him  to  relinquish  the  government,  and  restored 
his  parents  to  their  liberty  and  empire.  Un- 
mindful of  .this  act  of  filial  kindness  and  devo- 
tion, Chronos,  who,  till  his  deliverance,  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  a  son  living,  was  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  deception  that  had  been 
put  upon  him  ;  but  Jupiter  prudently  retired  to 
Crete,  to  avoid  his  vengeance.(u)  Some  time 
after,  the  oracle  advised  him  to  beware  of 
this  son,  who  was  likely  in  time  to  dethrone 
him  ;(v)  upon  which  he  prepared  an  armament, 
and  passed  over  to  Crete ;  but  found  the 
Cretans  so  devoted  to  his  son's  interest,  that, 
to  avoid  being  ensnared  by  them,  he  withdrew 
to  that  part  of  Greece,  afterwards  called 
Peloponnesus,  whither  Jupiter,  irritated  at  his 
cruel  design  against  him,  followed  with  his 
brave  Cretans,  and  forced  him 
to  retire  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Janus,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  and  admitted 
to  a  participation  of  his  throne,  (w)  Hovr 
long  he  lived  after  this  change  in  his  affairs, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  his  reign 
in  Italy  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so  bene- 
ficent and  virtuous,  that  it  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  the  golden  age.(x)  He  is  supposed 
to  have  ended  his  days  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
where  a  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  ;(y) 
and  after  death  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
god.(z) 

Jupiter,    or,    as    he    was    at    first    called, 


A  colony,  who  styled  themselves  Saturniaus,  came  into  Italy, 
and  greatly  benefited  the  natives  ;  but  the  ancients,  who 
generally  speak  collectively  in  the  singular,  and  instead  of 
Herculeans  introduce  Hercules ;  instead  of  the  Cadmians, 
Cadmus ;  suppose  a  single  person,  Saturn,  to  have  betaken 
himself  to  this  country."  The  ancient  city  of  Byblus,  in 
Syria,  was  also  said  to  be  built  by  Saturn.t  many  ages 
before  his  supposed  arrival  in  Italy ;  but  it  was  really  built 
by  Saturnians.  "  These  accounts,"  concludes  Mr.  B.  "  relate 
to  times,  when,  according  to  Hyginus,!  tne  first  kingdom 
upon  earth  was  constituted ;  and  when  one  language  only 
prevailed  among  the  sons  of  men."  In  another  place,  he 
says  expressly  that  Chronos  was  Noah.§ 

(y)  Philocor.  apud  Clem.  Alex.  Admonit.  ad  Gent. 

(z)  The  worship  of  Saturn  was  neither  so  solemn,  nor  so 
universal,  as  that  of  Jupiter.  His  altars  were  polluted  with 
human  victims,  till  Hercules  abolished  the  practice,  and  sub- 
stituted images  of  clay ;  and  his  sacrifices  were  performed 
by  the  priest  with  his  head  uncovered,  contrary  to  the 
custom  in  other  similar  solemnities.  As  a  god,  he  was  a 
personification  of  time,  represented  under  the  figure  of  an  old 
man,  bent  through  age  and  infirmity,  sometimes  with  fetters  on 

$  Fab.  143. 

4  JUjt/wl.  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 
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,Tou,(a)  because  he  was  the  youngest  of  Saturn's 
children,  did   not  long  enjoy  his  kingdom  in 
peace ;  for   his   uncle   Titan,  or  a  son  of  his, 
laid  claim  to  it,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  with 
Chronos,  and  having  formed  a  powerful  party, 
excited  a  war  against  him,  which  raged  with 
most  dreadful  fury  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
both  by  sea  and  land.      In  the  course  of  that 
time,  the  Titans  experienced  a  signal  defeat, 
upon  which   they   called    in   the   assistance  of 
their  relations  the  Geantes,  or  Gigantes,  who 
attacked  Jupiter  with  such  outrageous  violence, 
that   he  and    his   adherents  were   for  a  time 
obliged   to  seek  refuge  in  Egypt.     At  length, 
with  the  help  of  Hercules  and   the  advice  of 
Pallas,  Jupiter  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  by  placing  all  his  hopes  in  the  event  of  a 
single  battle.     With  this  \iew,  he  attacked  the 
enemy    with    a    numerous    army    and    a  well 
appointed    fleet,  and  having    first  discomfited 
them  in  Greece,  pursued   them   to  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tartessus,  in 
Spain,(b)    where   he  gave  them  so   signal  an 
overthrow,    that  most  of   their    leaders  were 
slain,  or,  falling   into   his   hands,  were  put  to 
violent  deaths.      Such   was    the    issue  of  the 
celebrated   war  of  the   giants(c)    against  the 
gods,(d)  which  the  poets  have  so  artfully  inter- 
woven with  fiction,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  discover  the  truth. 

After  this  victory  Jupiter  reigned  very  peace- 
ably, and,  following  the  practice  of  his  prede- 
cessors, married  his  sister  Juno.  But  having 
many  amorous  intrigues  with  other  women,  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  many  mortifications  from  his 
jealous  queen.  He  did  not,  however,  pursue 
his  pleasures  so  immoderately  as  to  suffer  them 
to  divert  his  attention  from  state  affairs,  or  to 
militate  against  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects  : 
for  he  allowed  himself  proper  seasons  for  the 


his  legs,  and  wings  behind.  He  holds  a  scythe  in  his  right 
hand,  with  a  serpent  biting  its  own  tail,  an  emblem  of  time 
and  the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds 
a  child,  as  in  the  act  of  raising  it  to  his  mouth  to  devour 
it;  whence  the  fable  of  his  eating  his  own  children.  The 
last  day  of  the  week  was  from  him  called  Saturday.  Tatius 
king  of  the  Sabines,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  first  built 
a  temple  to  Saturn  on  the  Capitoline  hill ;  a  second  was 
afterwards  added  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  a  third  by  th 
first  consuls.  One  of  his  temples  at  Rome  was  appointee 
for  the  public  treasury,  and  it  was  there  also  that  the  names 
of  foreign  ambassadors  were  enrolled. 

(a)  The  Celtic  word  Jon,    signifies  young,  to  which  wa 
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administration  of  justice,  by  making  circuits 
throughout  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  extirpation  of 
robbers  and  banditti,  who,  sheltering  them- 
selves in  the  forests  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Illyria,  had  long  committed  the  most 
liorrid  outrages.  The  better  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  distant  members  of  his 
mpire ;  he  divided  into  it  governments,  and 
appointed  lieutenants  for  their  superintendence, 
with  powers  little  short  of  absolute  authority. 
In  this  distribution,  his  uncle,  or  brother,  Dis, 
or  Pluto,  surnamed  also  Agesilaus  and  Age- 
sander,  had  Tartessus,  as  formerly,  under 
Chronos ;  Atlas,  the  son  of  Japetus,  had 
Mauritania;  Inachus,  son  of  Oceanus,  had 
Peloponnesus  ;  and  to  Neptune,  the  brother  of 
Jupiter,  were  consigned  all  maritime  affairs, 
and  the  government  of  the  islands:  Jupiter 
himself  fixing  his  chief  residence  upon  mount 
Olympus,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Thessaly. 

Atlas,  who  was  also  called  Telamon  by  the 
Greeks,  on  account  of  his  high  stature,  was  a 
great  astronomer,  which,  added  to  the  circum- 
stance of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Coelus,  being 
built  on  the  mountains  of  Mauritania,  named 
after  him,  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  to  pre- 
tend that  he  supported  the  heavens  on  his 
shoulders.  He  had  a  daughter,  named  Ma'ia, 
of  exquisite  beauty,  whom  Jupiter  married, 
after  trying  in  vain,  to  obtain  her  on  any 
other  terms :  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  origi- 
nally named  Theutat,  but  subsequently  Mer- 
cury and  Hermes.  This  marriage  did  not  fail 
to  add  to  Juno's  dissatisfaction,  who  was 
continually  engaged  in  cabals  against  her 
husband,  for  which,  on  one  occasion,  he  bound 
her  with  golden  manacles,  and  exposed  her 
before  his  court;  and  on  another  she  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Euboea,  till  a 


added  tlie  term  pater,  father,  (Jou-pater)  when  he  came  to 
be  worshipped  as  the  greatest  of  the  gods. 

(b)  Tertull.  Apolog.  Scholiast,  in  Iliad,  viii.  ver.  479,  apud 
Pezron. 

(c)  This  war  is   frequently  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Titans,  who  were  indeed  the  instigators  of  it :  but  it  is  con- 
sidered more  correct   to  call  this   the  war  of  the  Giantt ; 
and  that  from  which  Jupiter  delivered  his  father,  the  war 
of  the  Titans. 

(d)  According   to   Pczron's    hypothesis ;   a  much    better 
explication,  from  Mr.  Bryant,  will  be  found  in  the  History 
of  the  Babylonians  and  in  that  of  the  Assyrians." 

•  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  519, 528,  el  My. 
C 
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nciliation  could  be  effected  with  him. 
Whether  Atlas  had  been  drawn  into  some  of 
these  seditious  practices,  as  Neptune  and 
Pallas  had  been,  or  whether  Juno  contrived 
to  render  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Jupiter, 
in  order  to  avenge  herself  on  her  rival  Mai'a, 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  removed  from  his  lieutenancy,  and  put  to 
death. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  writers,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the "  perpetual  treasons  excited 
against  him,  and  the  inquietude  he  experi- 
enced from  his  revengeful  consort,  Jupiter 
degenerated  into  a  downright  tyrant:  but 
Diodorus  and  Ennius,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Cretan  historians,  bestow  the  warmest 
encomiums  on  his  prudence,  valour,  strength, 
equity,  and  learning.  He  is  said  to  have  sub- 
dued the  eastern  nations,  and  placed  kings 
over  the  countries  he  conquered,  directing 
them  how  to  suppress  violence,  and  rule  with 
justice.  He  constituted  magistrates,  erected 
tribunals,  and  endeavoured  to  preserve  peace 
among  men,  by  inciting  the  good  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  and  restraining  the  vicious  by  the 
fear  of  punishment.  Thieves  and  oppressors 
were  put  to  death  by  him;  and  mankind,  who, 


(e)  The  term  gods  must  here  be  understood  as  applied  to 
mayiitrati's  and  rulers ;  as  in  some  cases  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
ture. 

(f)  This    reputed    tomb,    inscribed  TOT  AIOC,   was  pro- 
!ial>lv   an  ancient  altar,  on   a   dedicated    hill,    or   tumulus. 
Similar  structures  were  to   be  met  with  in   various  parts; 
and  being  all  called  sepulchres,  pave   rise  to   a  contrariety 
of  reports    and   claims   respecting   individuals,    who  never 
really  existed. 

(g)  Who  these  were,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine 
in  the  history  of  Crete. 

(h)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  Enn.  vel  Everhn.  apud  Lactant. 
lib.  i.  cap.  11,  et  al.  Suid.  sub  voc.  ritxo?,  et  FlABTot.  Cftron. 
Ale  land.  Cicero.  After  his  death,  Jupiter  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  god,  as  is  said,  by  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens; 
and  his  worship  became  universal.  He  was  the  Ammon  of 
the  Ethiopians ;  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  Belus  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Chaldaeans;  the  Auhbimu  of  the  Ara- 
liiani;  the  Aretms  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  the  Maritiiuis  of 
the  Sidoiiians  ;  the  Maranasis,  or  king  of  men,  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  daza.  Mis  surnames  were  numerous,  many  of 
which  he  received  from  the  place,  or  function,  over  which 
he  presided.  His  rites  surpassed  in  solemnity  those  of  all 
the  other  }."i<K.  llii  altars  were  never  stained  with  human 
blood  ;  but  lie  was  supposed  to  delight  in  the  sacrifices  of 
g<<at>,  sheep,  and  white  bulls;  and  the  oak  was  consecrated 
to  him,  bet  aiise  he  first  taught  mankind  the  use  of  acorns.  ' 
fie  had  several  oracles,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were 
at  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  and  in  the  Oasis  Ammonitis,  in 
Libya.  As  king  and  father  of  gods  and  men,  his  power  ex- 


in  the  days  of  Saturn,  devoured  human  flesh, 
were  instructed  in  the  use  of  acorns ;  whence 
the  oak  was  held  sacred  to  him.  Thus  kings 
were  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Jou, 
or  Jove;  and  he  was  esteemed  the  common 
parent  of  both  gods(e)  and  men.  Jupiter 
lived  to  the  age  of  122  years, 
and  died  in  the  60th  or 
year  of  his  reign ;  and 
buried  by  the  Curetes,  in  the 
city  of  Gnossus,  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  where 
his  tomb(f)  was  shewn  many  ages  afterwards 
by  the  inhabitants.  His  son  Cret,  or  Cres, 
from  whom  the  island  had  its  name,  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Curetes,(g)  and  performed 
the  last  offices  of  duty  to  his  father;  after 
which  he  assumed  the  government  of  that 
island,(h)  where  he  had  perhaps  already  acted 
as  viceroy.  The  rest  of  his  empire  was  divided 
among  the  relations  and  friends  of  Jupiter, 
which  so  weakened  it,  that  the  neighbouring 
nations  were  enabled  to  make  inroads  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  establish  new  governments.  Of 
the  Titans,  Mercury  had  Tartessa,  Pluto,  as 
is  supposed,  having  died  before  Jupiter ; 
Inachus  established  himself  as  an  independent 
sovereign  in  his  government  at  Argos ;  while 


tended  over  all  the  other  deities,  and  every  thing  was  subser- 
vient to  his  will,  except  the  Fates,  who  are  described  as 
his  own  daughters,  by  Themis,  the  goddess  of  justice,  or 
the  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus.  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  sitting  upon  a  golden,  or  ivory  throne,  with  a 
thunderbolt  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  of  cypress  in  the 
other.  His  looks  express  majesty  and  dignity  ;  lie  is  beard- 
ed ;  and  an  eagle  stands  at  his  feet.  He  sometimes  appears 
naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  but  his  feet,  legs,  and  thighs 
are  carefully  covered,  to  indicate  that  while  visible  to  the 
gods  above,  he  is  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Jupiter 
had  several  wives,  the  first  of  whom,  Metis,  or  Prudence, 
he  is  said  to  have  devoured  while  pregnant,  in  consequence 
of  which,  some  time  after,  Minerva,  or  \Visdom,  issued  from 
liis  brain,  ready  armed.  His  other  wives  were  Themis, 
Eurynome,  Ceres,  Mnemosyne,  Juno,  and  Ivlaia  ;  though  in 
general,  Metis,  Themis,  Eurynonie,  and  Ceres,  are  reckoned 
among  his  concubines.  Not  satisfied  with  these,  he  had  a 
numerous  offspring  by  other  women  ;  and  his  amours,  num- 
berless as  the  shapes  he  assumed  to  effect  them,  have 
afforded  an  extensive  field  to  poets  and  painters,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  There  were  many  persons  of  the  name 
of  Jupiter:  Diodorus  mentions  two;  Cicero  three,  two  of 
Arcadia,  and  one  of  Crele  ;  and  Varro  reckons  uo  less  than 
three  hundred  :  but  to  him  of  Crete,  who  passed  for  the 
son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  or  Ilhea,  the  actions  of  all  the 
rest  Lave  been  attributed :  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a 
great  diversity  should  appear  in  his  actions  as  well  as  in  his 
locality.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week,  Dies  Jovis,  of  the 
Romans,  was  dedicated  to  him. 


SECT.  III.] 


REIGN  OF  MERCURY. 


his  son  vEgialus  did  the  same  at  Sicyon.  Pro- 
metheus, son  of  Japetus,  and  brother  to  Atlas, 
set  up  a  small  kingdom  in  Thessaly,  where 
his  son  Deucalion  became  remarkable  in  his- 
tory, as  well  for  the  deluge  which  happened 
in  his  days,  as  for  the  number  of  princes 
descended  from  him,  who  reigned  in  various 
parts  of  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
adjacent  islands. 

Theutat,  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Ma'ia,  had,  as  already  observed, 
the  western  part  of  the  empire.  Remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  magic,  auguries,  and  philosophy; 
and  admired  for  his  activity,  prudence,  cou- 
rage, and  eloquence;  he  had  been  his  father's 
chief  favourite  and  counsellor,  and  was  called 
by  the  poets  Hermes,  ttie  interpreter  of  the 
gods.  He  is  said(i)  to  have  travelled  into 
Egypt,  that  he  might  penetrate  into  the  most 
mysterious  arts  and  sciences;  and  on  his  return, 
having  taught  his  subjects  the  art  of  melting, 
refining,  casting,  and  working  metals,  assumed 
the  name  of  Theutat,  or  father  of  his  people. 
He  also  instructed  them  in  the  nature  and  ad- 
vantages of  commerce  ;  for  which  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Merk-ur,  or  Mercury,  the  man 
of  merchandise.  The  people  in  this  distant 
province  were  rude  and  unpolished,  delighting 
chiefly  in  war  and  plunder;  but  Mercury  was 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  civilize 


(i)  Cyril.  Alexand.  Contra  Julian. 

(j)  De  Bell.  Gal.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10. 

(k)  Chronic.  Alexand.  Suidas  sub  voce  ' 

(1)  Livy,  Hist.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  44. 

(m)  Like  his  predecessors,  Mercury  was  deified  after  his 
death,  and  was  represented  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  of  Jupiter  in  particular.  He  was  the  patron  of 
travellers  and  shepherds ;  he  conducted  the  souls  of  the 
dead  to  the  infernal  region,  where  his  uncle  Pluto  reigned  ; 
presided  over  orators,  declaimers,  and  merchants ;  and  was 
the  reputed  god  of  thieves.  Lactantius  the  Grammarian 
mentions  four  Mercuries,  and  Cicero  five;  to  whom  some 
wen  add  a  sixth  ;  but  to  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Mala  the 
actions  of  all  the  others  are  attributed.  He  was  born  on 
mount  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia,  and  the  care  of  bis  infancy 
was  entrusted  to  the  Horse,  or  Hours,  daughters  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Themis.  He  was,  say  the  poets,  presented  by  the 
king  of  heaven  with  a  winged  cap  called  petasus,  and  wings 
for  his  feet,  called  talaria ;  he  had  also  a  short  sword, 
called  herpe  ;  and  with  these  he  was  enabled  to  go  into 
whatever  part  of  the  universe  he  pleased  with  the  greatest 
celerity.  He  invented  the  lyre,  and  gave  it  to  Apollo  in  ex- 
change for  the  celebrated  caduceus,  which  was  supposed 
to  possess  an  inherent  charm  that  could  subdue  the  power 
of  enmity  ;  an  effect  which  he  discovered  by  throwing  it  to 
separate  two  serpents,  fighting  on  mount  Cytheron,  when  they 


them,  to  which  end,  his  address  and  powerful 
eloquence  greatly  contributed.  Besides  giving 
them  a  code  of  laws,  he  encouraged  the  bberal 
arts  and  sciences,  and  caressed  foreigners 
visiting  his  dominions,  especially  such  as 
brought  with  them  any  curious  art.  By  these 
means  he  wrought  so  great  an  improvement 
in  his  subjects,  that  his  memory  continued 
to  be  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  their 
descendants  even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,(j) 
who  states  that  he  had  statues  and  altars 
reared  to  his  honour  in  every  town  and  village. 
He  reigned,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  Chro- 
nicle, 34  years ;  but  writers  differ  respecting 
his  death  ;  some  supposing  that  he  died  peace- 
ably in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
others  affirming  that  he  ended  his  days  in 
Egypt,  whither  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  evil  designs  of  his  brethren.(k)  The 
former  opinion  is  supposed  to  be  preferable, 
because  it  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  of 
a  large  tomb  standing  near  New  Carthage  in 
the  time  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  which  was 
called  the  tomb  of  Mercury  Theutat.(l)  But 
too  much  dependence  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  existence  of  this  tomb,  or  of  Jupiter's 
in  Crete:  they  were  immense  mounds  of  earth, 
or  tumuli,  and  were  as  often  used  as  altars 
dedicated  to  the  deity,  as  receptacles  for  the 
ashes  of  the  hero.(m) 


instantly  ceased  their  hostility,  and  twined  themselves  upon 
the  rod,  which  Mercury  from  that  time  bore  as  the  symbol 
of  harmony.  Sometimes  Mercury  appears  on  moutiments 
with  a  large  cloke  tied  under  his  chin,  and  drawn  from  hit 
body  round  his  arm ;  in  other  instances  he  is  represented 
sitting  upon  a  cray-fish,  with  his  caduceus  in  one  ham) 
and  the  claws  of  the  fish  in  the  other ;  and  sometimes  he 
is  like  a  young  man,  beardless,  holding  a  purse  in  one  hand, 
as  the  tutelary  god  of  merchants,  with  a  cock  on  his  wrist, 
as  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  and  at  his  feet  a  goat,  a  scorpion, 
and  a  fly.  In  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy,  his  worship  was 
well  established.  At  Tanagra,  in  Bceotia,  he  was  worship- 
ped under  the  name  of  Criophorus,  and  was  represented 
with  a  ram  on  his  shoulders,  because  he  delivered  th« 
inhabitants  from  a  pestilence,  by  directing  them  to  carry  a 
ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walls  of  their  city.  The 
Roman  merchants  yearly  celebrated  a  festival  on  the  15th, 
May,  in  honour  of  Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circus 
Maximus,  on  which  occasion  a  sow  was  sacrificed,  and 
sometimes  a  calf;  and  particularly  the  tongues  of  animals 
were  offered.  After  the  votaries  had  sprinkled  themselves 
with  water  and  laurel-leaves,  they  offered  prayers  to  the 
deity,  entreating  him  to  be  propitious,  and  to  forgive  what- 
ever artful  measures,  false  oaths,  or  false  assertions,  they 
had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Offerings  of 
milk  and  honey  Mere  made,  because  he  was  the  god  of 
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SECTION  V. 

ANTIQUITY,  GOVERNMENT  AND  LAWS,  Fl  N  K- 
RALS,  RELIGION,  ALTARS,  SACRIFICES,  PRO- 
PHETS, CHARACTER  AND  CUSTOMS,  TRIBES, 
[AMAZONS,  SARMATIANS,]  LEARNING  AND 
LANGUAGE,  ARTS  AND  TRADE,  OF  THE  AN- 
CIENT SCYTHIANS. 

ANTIQUITY. — In  the  beginning   of  the  last 
Section  some   notice   has    been   taken   of  the 
origin  of  these  people ;  respecting   which  it  is 
agreed   on   all    hands   that   they  were  of  the 
highest    antiquity,     for    they    are    styled    the 
fathers  of  nations ;    but   how   they    came   by 
their  name  is  not  so  easily  settled.     Josephus, 
following    the    traditions   of   the    Jews,    calls 
them  descendants  of  Magog,  the   second  son 
of  Japheth,  and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  by  most  modern 
writers.      In    passing    into    Europe,   Comer's 
posterity,  it  is  said,  turned  towards  the  north- 
west,  whilst  those   of  Magog    spread    them- 
selves to  the  north-east,  and  overran  the  two 
Scythias,    where  the    ancient   Muscovites,   or 
Tartariaus,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Mogli,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Magogli 
"the  sons  of  Magog."     These  conjectures  are 
thought  to   be   considerably   strengthened  by 
the    fierce    and   terrible    character    given    of 
Magog  in  the  sacred   scriptures,(s)  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  barbarous  Scythians. 
AH  this    may  be  quite  correct,   so  far  as  it 
regards  the   descendants   of   Magog  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  Muscovites ;   but  that  these 
were  the  original  Scythians  may  be  rationally 
doubted  :  for  while  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia 
are  characterized   by    all  historians    by    their 
uncivilized   manners,    and  rude   habits  of  un- 
social life,    the  Scythians  themselves  are  re- 
markable as   founders   of  the  first  kingdoms, 
the  inventors  of  many   fine   arts,    particularly 
sculpture,   and  the    propagators    of   the  first 
idolatrous  worship  after  the  flood.     Herodotus 
and  Justin  are  the   two  ancient  writers,  from 
whom   we   have    the    fullest  accounts  of  the 
Scythians;    but   they    contradict  each    other, 
and  write  what  cannot  be  believed  of  the  same 
.  people  at  the  same  period  of  their  progress. 
Justin(t)   relates   that  there   was   a  long  and 
violent    contest    between    the    Scythians    and 


(s)  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  Mee.  xx.  8. 
(u)  In  his  History  of  the  fine  Arts. 


(I)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 


Egyptians  about  the  antiquity  of  their  respec- 
tive nations ;  and   after  stating  the  arguments 
on  each   side  of  the  question,  he  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Scythians.     Herodotus,   on  the 
other  hand,  gives  the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the 
Egyptians :  and  Justin,  with  all  his  partiality 
for  the  Scythians,   describes  this    "  most  an- 
cient of  nations,"  even  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  as  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  of  civil 
life.     "They  occupied  their  land  in  common," 
says  he,   "  and   cultivated  none  of  it.      They 
had  neither  houses  nor  settled  habitations,  but 
wandered   with    their    cattle    from   desert  to 
desert.      In  these  rambles,  they  carried  their 
wives  and  children  in  tumbrels  covered   with 
the  skins  of  beasts,  which  served  as  houses  to 
protect  them  from  the  storms  of  winter.     They 
were  without  laws,  governed   by  the  dictates 
of  natural  equity.     They  coveted   not  gold  or 
silver,    like   the   rest  of  mankind,    and   lived 
upon  milk  and  honey.     Though  exposed  to  ex- 
treme cold,  with  abundance  of  flocks  at  their 
command,  they  knew  not  how  to  make  gar- 
ments of  wool,  but  clothed  themselves  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts."    Such  is  the  most  favour- 
able account  given  by  an  ancient  writer,  of  the 
Scythians.      By   Strabo   and    Herodotus  they 
are  represented  as  the  most  savage  of  mortals, 
delighting  in  war  and  bloodshed,  cutting  the 
throats  of  all  strangers  who  came  among  them, 
eating  their  flesh,  and  making   cups  and  pots 
of  their  skulls.     It  is  inconceivable  that  such 
savages  should   be  the  inventors  of  fine  arts; 
or  that,   even  supposing  their  manners  to  be 
no  worse  than   as   Justin  represents  them,  a 
people    so   simple    and    ignorant    could   have 
imposed  their  mythology  upon  the  Chaldaeans, 
Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  of  whom  we  have 
undoubted  evidence  of  their  being  great  and 
polished    nations   so    early    as    the    days    of 
Abraham.      Notwithstanding  the  manifest  ab- 
surdity of  such   a  position,   Mr.   Bromley,  a 
recent   vvriter,(u)   has   adopted  the  theory  of 
M.  D'Ancarville,(v)  who  maintains  that  about 
300    years    after  the   deluge,    the    Scythians, 
under   Brouma,  a  descendant  of  Magog,  son 
of   Japheth,    extended    their    conquests   over 
the  greater   part    of  Asia :    so    that  Brouma 
was   not     only    the    civilizer   of    India,    and 
the  author  of  the   Braminical  doctrines,  but 


(v)  Recherches  sur  I'Origine,  I'Esprit,  et  let  Progrts  d«t 
Arts  de  la  Grece. 
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he  also  diffused  the  principles  of  the  Scythian 
mythology  over  Egypt,  Phrenice,  Greece,  and 
the  continent  of  Asia. 

That  the  Scythian  mythology  extended 
itself  over  all  the  heathen  world,  we  are  ready 
to  admit ;  though  we  cannot  acquiesce  in 
deducing  it  from  Magog,  nor  from  any  of  the 
sons  of  Japheth,  but  from  the  Cuthae,  or 
Cuthites,  whose  claims  to  the  title  of  Scythians 
have  been  advanced  at  the  commencement  of 
a  former  Section ;  and  in  support  of  what  has 
been  there  stated,  we  give  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Epiphanins  :(w)  "  Those  nations 
which  reach  southward  from  that  part  of  the 
world,  where  the  two  great  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia  incline  to  each  other,  and 
are  connected,  were  universally  styled  Scytliee, 
according  to  an  appellation  of  long  standing. 
These  were  of  that  family,  who  of  old  erect- 
ed the  great  tower  \Babel\  and  who  built  the 
city  Babylon."  Hence  we  learn  that  the  Scy- 
thians were  of  Babylonish  origin ;  and  the 
same  writer  says,  in  one  place,  that  "  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  to  the  time  of  Serug,  the 
seventh  from  Noah,  there  continued  a  Scythian 
succession,  and  the  Scythian  name  was  pre- 
valent;" and  in  another,  "from  the  deluge  to 
the  erecting  of  the  tower,  Scythism  pre- 
vailed."(x)  The  purport  of  these  passages 
is,  that  from  the  time  of  the  deluge  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  tower  was  esteemed  the  Scy- 
thic,  or  Cuthic  age ;  which  for  the  most  part 
was  a  period  of  usurpation  and  tyranny,  under 
the  sons  of  Chus,  or  Cush,  till  it  was  in  a 
great  degree  put  an  end  to  by  the  dispersion. 
Flying  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  the  Cuthites 
carried  with  them  their  arts,  their  religion,  and 
their  name,  into  distant  countries ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  many  regions,  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  called  after  them.  There  was 
a  province  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  Syria, 
styled  Scythia  :(y)  there  was  also  a  Scythia 
in  Asia  Minor,  upon  the  Thermodon,  where 
the  Amazons  were  supposed  to  have  resided  :(z) 
the  country  about  Colchis  and  Iberia ;  as  also 
a  great  part  of  Thrace  and  Mcesia,  and  all 
the  Taurica  Chersonesns,  were  styled  Scythic. 
Lastly,  there  was  a  country  of  this  name  far 
in  the  east,  situated  upon  the  great  Indie 


(w)  Adversus  Hares,  lib.  i.  p.  6. 

(x)  Ibid.  p.  8,  9.  Respong.  ad  Achaium  et  Paulum,  p.  8,  9. 

U)  Ptolem.  Geogr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 


Ocean,  and  consisting  of  a  widely  extended 
region,  called  Scythia  Limyrica.(a)  But  tho 
Scythia  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  after  them  taken  notice  of  by  the  Romans, 
consisted  of  those  countries  which  lay  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Euxirie ;  and  especially  of 
those  upon  the  north  and  north-eastern  parts 
of  that  sea ;  and  we  learn  from  the  scholiast 
upon  Pindar,(b)  that  the  inhabitants  were 
part  of  that  body  which  came  out  of  Egypt; 
that  is,  they  were  Cuthites. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  Scythians,  properly  so 
called,  were  of  a  different  origin,  and  vastly 
superior  to  the  aborigines  or  inhabitants  of 
Scythia;  that  the  former  were  a  royal  race, 
inventors  of  various  arts,  and  curious  in 
science,  but  the  latter  such  as  they  still  remain, 
a  rude  uncultivated  people.  The  Scythian 
name  seems  to  have  spread  northward  from 
the  region  of  Colchis  and  the  country  about 
the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus,  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
and  the  Borysthenes,  in  consequence  of  the 
Greeks  being  ignorant  of  the  part  of  the  world 
that  lay  beyond,  commonly  comprehending  it 
all  under  the  same  denomination.  In  so  ex- 
tensive a  tract,  we  may  expect  to  meet  with 
tribes  of  various  origin,  and  while  we  con- 
sider the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  as  descend- 
ants of  Magog,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
those  called  the  Royal,  and  Free  Scythians, 
who  made  a  more  considerable  figure  than 
the  rest,  were  pure  descendants  of  the  race 
of  Cush. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LAWS. — From  what  has 
preceded,  it  will  be  understood  that  we  derive 
the  first  monarchies  from  the  Scythians,  con- 
sidered as  the  brethren  of  Nimrod :  but  with 
these  we  have  at  present  little  to  do,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Royal,  or,  as  they  might 
better  be  termed,  the  King  Scythians,  who 
are  known  to  have  been  under  a  monarchical 
government,  we  take  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  northern  region  to  be  descendants 
of  Magog.  At  what  period  these  began  to 
settle  themselves  under  a  form  of  government, 
if  any  they  ever  had,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine;  nor  can  we  ascertain  whether  the 
Royal  Scythians  appointed  viceroys  over  the 


(z)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v. 

(a)  Arrian.  Peripl.  Man's  Erythr. 

(b)  Pyth.  od.  iv.  ver.  376. 
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other  provinces,  or  whether  every  tribe  had  its 
o\vu  princes,  whether  their  succession  were 
hereditary  or  elective,  despotic  or  subject  to 
tin-  laws.  According  to  some  successions 
noticed  in  history,  the  Scythian  crown  appears 
to  have  been  hereditary ;  but  their  monarchal 
were  not  so  despotic,  but  that  some  of  them 
were  deposed,  and  even  put  to  death,  for  a 
violation  of  the  established  laws. 

Of  their  laws,  also,  we  are  unable  to  speak 
with  accuracy;  nor  can  we  suppose  them  to 
have  been  very  numerous,  as  their  justice, 
temperance,  simplicity  of  life,  and  contempt 
of  riches,  seem  to  have  precluded  the  ne- 
cessity of  public  rewards  and  punishments. 
Though  inured  to  labour,  fierce  in  battle,  and 
of  extraordinary  strength,  they  are  said  to 
have  so  well  mastered  their  passions,  that 
they  made  no  other  use  of  victory  than  to 
augment  their  fame.  Their  numerous  flocks 
were  esteemed  their  greatest  wealth  ;  gold, 
silver,  diamonds,  and  other  articles  of  luxury, 
were  the  objects  of  their  contempt ;  and  those 
virtues  which  the  Greeks  vainly  laboured  to 
attain  by  learning  and  philosophy,  were  con- 
stantly practised  by  the  Scythians,  as  the 
happy  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of 
vice.(c)  Such  a  nation,  therefore,  could  have 
needed  few  laws  for  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty, or  for  other  political  concerns.  Some, 
indeed,  they  had,  relative  to  religion,  customs, 
&c.  which  forbad,  under  pain  of  death,  any 
innovation  in  the  establishment ;  and  excluded 
women  from  the  benefit  of  marriage,  and  men 
from  assisting  at  the  solemn  festivals,  till  they 
had  qualified  themselves  by  killing  an  enemy.(d) 

Some  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  indeed,  bore 
a  very  different  character,  and  are  represented 
as  of  so  fierce  and  cruel  a  disposition  as  to 
feast  on  the  flesh  of  their  vanquished  enemies. 
These,  however,  were  situated  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  government,  as  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  its  laws;  and  as  the  inclemency 
of  the  air  in  those  remote  regions  might  incite 
them  to  cruelty,  so  the  distance  and  barrenness 
of  their  country  might  make  them  more  in- 
capable of  being  restrained  by  the  ordinary 
regulations  of  society.  Such  at  least,  is  the 
apology  held  forth  by  the  admirers  of  Scythian 


(cl  Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.    Bochart.  Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

(dN  Il<r«  dot  lib.  iv.  cap.  76.    Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.   Diotl. 

Bicul.  Strabo,  et  all. 


simplicity  and  virtue :  but  if  we  may  credit 
Herodotus,  the  warlike  temper  of  all  the  Scy- 
thians, was  little  better  than  savage  ferocity. 
I  .very  governor  of  a  province,  he  says,  was 
once  a  year  bound  to  make  a  wine  feast  to  all 
those  who  had  killed  one  or  more  of  their 
enemies,  in  which  they  caroused  in  cups  form- 
ed of  the  skulls  of  the  slain,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  them ;  while  such  as 
had  not  yet  so  signalized  themselves,  were 
obliged  to  stand  at  a  distance  beholding  the 
feast,  yet  excluded  from  partaking  of  it.(e) 
This  practice,  added  to  other  facts  of  a  similar 
character,  which  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  their  history,  are  strong  evidence  that 
humanity  could  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
Scythian  virtues,  if  not  that  it  was  altogether 
a  stranger  to  the  Scythian  breast. 

When  any  of  their  kings  fell  sick,  three  of 
their  most  celebrated  prophets,  or  soothsayers, 
were  immediately  sent  for,  who  commonly 
named  some  Scythian  as  being  the  cause  of  it, 
from  his  having  perjured  himself  in  swearing 
by  the  royal  throne.  The  accused  person 
being  thereupon  seized  and  taken  into  the 
royal  presence,  was  charged  with  the  crime 
of  perjury,  and  of  having  brought  the  dis- 
temper upon  the  king.  If  he  denied  the  accu- 
sation, other  prophets  were  sent  for ;  and  if 
they  confirmed  the  former  charge,  he  was 
immediately  beheaded,  and  his  goods  were 
divided  among  the  three  first  accusers.  But 
if  they  acquitted  him,  a  third  supply  was  sent 
for,  and  if  he  was  then  absolved  by  the  ma- 
jority, he  was  set  at  liberty,  while  his  accusers 
were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  set  in  a  cart, 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  loaded  with  faggots, 
which  being  set  on  fire,  consumed  both  them 
and  the  cart,  and  rarely  failed  of  burning  the 
oxen  to  deatli  also.  A  similar  fate  most  fre- 
quently attended  the  children  of  such  as  the 
king  condemned  to  death.(f) 

A  remarkable  instance  of  their  great  respect 
towards  their  monarchs  appeared  in  the 
pompous  solemnity  of  their  funerals.  The 
royal  corpse,  being  carefully  embalmed  with 
bruised  cypress,  incense,  anise  and  parsley 
seeds,  was  placed  in  a  chariot,  and  carried 
from  tribe  to  tribe  through  all  parts  of  the 

(e)  Herodot.  ut  supr. 

(()  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  08—70. 
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kingdom.  In  every  province  that  received 
llie  funeral  procession,  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  imitate  the  Royal  Scythians  in 
their  mournful  ceremonies,  by  cutting  off  one 
part  of  the  ear,  shaving  the  head,  wounding 
themselves  in  their  forehead,  nose,  and  arm, 
and  piercing  their  left  hands  with  an  arrow : 
in  which  guise  they  accompanied  the  chariot 
to  the  next  province,  till  it  at  length  reached 
that  of  the  Gerrians,  the  most  remote  in  the 
kingdom,  situate  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
Borysthenes.  Here  the  body  was  deposited  in 
a  large  square  hole  in  the  earth,  upon  a  bed 
encompassed  with  spears,  which  they  covered 
with  timber,  and  then  spread  a  canopy  over  it. 
One  of  the  deceased's  favourite  concubines, 
his  chief  cook,  groom,  waiter,  and  messenger, 
with  some  horses,  were  then  strangled,  and 
deposited,  with  a  number  of  necessary  utensils, 
particularly  some  gold  cups,  in  the  vacant  parts 
of  the  monument ;  after  which  earth  was  thrown 
over  the  whole,  so  as  to  form  a  high  mound, 
or  tumulus.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  50 
young  Scythians  of  quality,  selected  from  the 
king's  officers,  with  an  equal  number  of 
horses,  were  strangled,  and  had  their  bowels 
taken  out,  and  their  bellies  stuffed  with  straw. 
The  bodies  of  the  men  were  set  astride,  and 
fastened  upon  those  of  the  horses  by  an  iron 
stake ;  and  the  horses  thus  mounted,  were 
fixed  upon  semicircular  boards,  and  placed  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  each  other  round 
the  royal  monument.(g) 

Having  thus,  a  little  out  of  order,  introduced 
the  funerals  of  the  monarchs,  we  may,  for  the 
sake  of  connection,  follow  them  with  those 
of  persons  of  inferior  quality.  In  these  cases 
the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  caused 
his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  carried  in  a 
chariot  from  house  to  house  among  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  who  received  and  feasted 
the  mourners  in  their  turns,  putting  part  of  the 
provisions  before  the  corpse.  This  ceremony 
was  of  forty  days'  continuance,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  body  was  buried  ;  the  attend- 
ants purified  themselves  by  the  smoke  of  a 
fragrant  kind  of  hempseed,  peculiar  to  the 
country,  which  they  threw  upon  hot  stones ; 
and  the  ceremony  concluded  with  hideous 
bowlings  and  shrieks.(h) 

(g)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  71 — 73. 
(h)  Ibid.  cap.  73—75. 
VOL.  II. 


RELIGION,  &c. — The  Scythians  worshipped 
a  plurality  of  gods  and  goddesses,  atiion^ 
whom  their  principal  deity  was  Tahiti,  tin- 
same  with  Vesta.  The  two  next  were  Papeiis, 
or  Jupiter,  and  Apia,  or  the  earth.  They  con- 
sidered Papeus  as  their  progenitor,  and  Tahiti 
as  their  queen.(i)  They  also  worshipped 
Apollo,  the  celestial  Venus,  and  Neptune. 
under  the  names  of  (Etosyms,  Strippusa,  and 
Tliamimasades :  but  their  favourite  object  of 
devotion  was  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  to  whom 
alone  they  reared  an  altar,  of  prodigious  size, 
in  every  district,  and  consecrated  their  finest 
groves,  in  which  they  always  had  one  or  more 
oaks  of  vast  dimensions,  accounted  so  sacred 
that  to  lop  so  much  as  a  branch  or  sprig,  or 
even  to  wound  the  bark,  was  punished,  as 
sacrilege,  with  the  severest  death.  These 
oaks  were  so  plentifully  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  victims,  that  the  rind  of  some  of  them 
was  covered,  or  even  encrusted  with  it.(j) 
Herodotus  speaks  of  temples  among  them; 
but  as  he  has  given  no  description  of  them,  and 
it  does  not  appear  from  any  other  ancient 
writers,  nor  from  any  monuments  or  remains, 
that  they  ever  built  any,  in  the  strict  accepta- 
tion of  the  term ;  it  is  most  probable  that  as 
he  wrote  from  mere  report,  he  mistook  the 
groves  for  temples.  In  respect  of  the  altars, 
he  is  more  particular.  Each  of  them,  he  says, 
consisted  of  small  wood  tied  up  into  bundles, 
and  covering  three  stadia  of  land  in  length  and 
breadth;  though  the  height  was  not  proportion- 
able. The  top,  which  was  quadrangular,  had 
three  sides  perpendicular,  and  the  fourth  sloping, 
to  render  it  easy  of  access.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  loads  of  faggots  were  taken  yearly  to  each 
altar,  to  replace  such  as  had  been  decayed 
through  the  inclemency  of  the  winter ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  each  of  these  heaps  was  erected  an 
old  iron  scymetar,  as  the  emblem  of  the  deity. 
To  him,  besides  all  other  cattle,  in  common 
with  their  other  gods,  and  in  much  greater 
number,  they  sacrificed  horses,  and  every 
hundredth  prisoner  of  war.  This  last-named 
shocking  offering  was  made  by  pouring  a  liba» 
tion  of  wine  upon  the  captive's  head,  after 
which  the  priest  cut  his  throat,  and  received 
the  blood  into  a  bowl,  with  which  he  ascended 
the  top  of  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  or  washed 

(i)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  59. 
(j)  Vide  Keysler.  Antiq.  Septentr.  diss.  3. 
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the  deity's  sword.  Th<>  victim's  right  arm  was 
then  cut  off  close  to  the  shoulder,  and  thrown 
up  into  the  air,  but  no  farther  notice  was 
taken  of  the  body.(k) 

In  the  offering  of  animals,  either  to  Mars 
or  any  other  deity,  the  same  rites  were  every 
where  invariably  practised :  they  brought  the 
beast  to  the  altar,  having  its  fore  feet  tied 
with  a  cord,  by  which  the  officiating  priest 
threw  it  down,  calling  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  deity  to  whom  it  was  presented.  He  then 
strangled  it  with  a  cord  twisted  with  a  stick ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dead,  the  skin  was 
stripped  of)',  and  the  flesh  boiled,  in  pots,  if 
any  were  at  hand,  but  if  not,  in  the  paunch  of 
the  animal;  and  if  wood  could  not  be  had 
for  a  lire,  they  burned  the  bones.  The  cere- 
mony concluded  with  throwing  part  of  the 
meat  before  the  altar,  and  distributing  the 
remainder  among  the  votaries.  Of  all  beasts, 
the  horse  was  esteemed  the  most  acceptable 
victim;  and  they  detested  swine,  as  not  only 
unlit  for  food,  but  even  to  be  suffered  to  live 
among  them.(l)  They  also  offered  to  their 
gods  the  first-fruits  of  their  cattle,  and  ground, 
and  of  the  spoil  they  took  in  war.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  latter  they  anciently 
sent  by  a  number  of  their  virgins,  under  a 
proper  escort,  to  the  Delphic  Apollo ;  but  the 
length  and  difficulties  of  the  journey  induced 
them  to  discontinue  the  practice. 

Besides  the  deities  above  spoken  of,  some 
of  the  Scythians  worshipped  fire,  under  the 
name  of  Vulcan,  as  the  first  principle  of  all 
things. (in)  They  swore  by  the  wind,  and  the 
sword  ;  the  one  as  the  author  of  life,  the  other 
ofdeath.(n)  They  also  committed  the  souls 
of  the  dead  to  a  deity  named  Zamolzis,  and 
offered  sacrifices  on  their  behalf.(o)  For  all 
their  deities  they  had  distinct  altars  and 
groves,  with  a  set  of  priests  appropriated  to 
each.(p) 

The  Scythian  prophets  were  a  kind  of 
jugglers,  who  consulted  certain  omens,  and 
pretended  to  divine  by  willow  sticks,  gathered 
up  into  bundles,  which  they  loosened  and  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  then  collected  again  into 
a  bundle,  muttering  all  the  while  some  mystical 


(k)  Hcrodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  fi-2.  (1)  Ibid.  cap.  60,  61,  63. 
(m)  Clem.  Alex.  Adhort.  ad  Gent.  (n)  Lucian.  Toxar. 
(o)  Lucian.  Scyth.  (p)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  50. 

(q)  Keysler.  Antiq.  Septcnt.  digs.  6. 


words.  I5y  these  means  they  pretended  to 
dive  into  hidden  causes,  and  to  pry  into 
futurity.  Besides  these  diviners,  who  were 
numerous  among  the  Scythians,  there  were 
women  who  pretended  to  be  endowed  with 
an  immediate  inspiration  from  the  gods,  and 
were  held  in  the  highest  veneration  ;  their 
oracles  being  considered  as  infallible,  and 
implicitly  obeyed.(q)  Pliny  mentions  a  parti- 
cular sort  of  these  prophetesses,  called  Bithyae, 
who  had  the  power  of  killing  by  a  bare  angry 
look.(r)  Indeed  all  the  old  women  were  held 
in  great  reverence  among  the  Scythians  and 
other  northern  nations,  and  were  supposed  to 
have  acquired  more  or  less  of  the  prophetic 
spirit,  according  to  their  age. 

CHARACTER  AND  CUSTOMS. — The  warlike 
temper  and  exploits  of  these  people  were 
universally  dreaded  by  their  contemporaries ;(s) 
and  they  took  such  care  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  martial  genius,  that  even  their  females 
were  inured  to  it  from  their  early  age,  and 
were  restricted  to  a  life  of  celibacy  till  they 
had  killed  at  least  one  enemy  with  their  own 
hands.(t)  The  men  are  reported  to  have 
drunk  the  blood  of  the  first  captive  they 
took  in  war,  and  they  presented  the  heads  of 
all  whom  they  slew  in  battle  to  their  prince, 
that  they  might  be  enregistered,  to  entitle 
them  to  the  privileges  of  warriors,  such  as 
partaking  of  the  public  feasts,  or  sharing  the 
spoil  of  their  enemies.  They  used  to  flay 
their  vanquished  foes,  to  stretch,  dry,  and  tan 
their  skins,  and  apply  them  to  various  pur- 
poses ;  such  as  covering  their  quivers,  decking 
their  own  bodies,  or  hanging  them  at  their 
horses'  bridles  to  serve  as  trophies  and  nap- 
kins; while  the  skulls  were  converted  into 
drinking  cups.(u) 

In  consequence  of  their  living  free  from 
ambition  and  care,  exposed  to  the  hardest 
exercise  under  an  austere  climate,  and  eating 
plentifully  of  animal  food,  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians acquired  ruddy  complexions,  and 
became  so  plethoric,  that  it  was  a  frequent 
practice  among  them  to  cauterize  their 
arms,  shoulders,  backs,  breasts,  and  even  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  to  diminish  their  radical 


(r)  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  (s)  Thucid.  lib.  ii.  sect.  97. 

(t)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  117.      Plat.  DC  Irg.  lib.   vjj. 
Il\poc  r;it.  Nic.  Daman.  Justin,  et  al. 
(u)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  64,  05. 
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moisture,  and   prevent   their  growing  too  un- 
wieldy.(v) 

Their  chief  riches  consisting  in  their  nume- 
rous herds,  they  entrusted  the  care  of  them  to 
shepherds,  a  rank  of  Scythians  lower  than  the 
martial  orders,  with  slaves  and  captives  under 
them  ;  who  moved  from  one  pasture  to  another, 
with  such  persons  and  families  as  were  incapa- 
ble of  going  to  war.  These  shepherds  chiefly 
subsisted  on  honey,  cheese,  and  milk,  especi- 
ally that  of  their  mares :  but  their  choicest 
food  was  the  venison  they  killed.  What  pro- 
vision the  warlike  tribes  made,  when  absent 
from  their  flocks  and  herds,  is  not  easy  to 
determine  ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that,  when 
they  entered  an  enemy's  country,  they  seized 
upon  all  the  cattle  they  could  meet  with  ;  and 
when  that  failed,  they  had  recourse  to  a  certain 
composition,  which  they  carried  about  with 
them  in  small  pieces  like  pills,  one  of  which 
would  afford  nourishment  for  several  days. 
A  similar  expedient  they  are  said  to  have 
used  for  the  sustenance  of  their  horses,  by 
means  of  a  certain  weed,  that  enabled  them 
to  travel  10  or  12  days  without  eating  or 
drinking.(w) 

Respecting  the  population  of  Scythia,  writers 
are  not  agreed.  The  frequent  and  sanguinary 
inroads  made  by  the  tribes  upon  each  other, 
would  naturally  keep  them  thin ;  while  their 
hardy  lives,  which  rendered  them  lusty,  strong, 
prolific,  and  vivacious,  would  tend  to  render 
them  numerous.  Very  few,  it  is  said,  died  of 
sickness,  but  all  in  general  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  being 
weary  of  the  world,  hastened  their  exit  out 
of  it  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  sea  or 
some  river,  (x)  Herodotus,  who  in  general 
takes  a  middle  course  between  those  who 
believed  them  to  be  extremely  populous,  and 
those  df  a  contrary  opinion,  gives  an  instance 
that  favours  the  first  of  these  opinions.  They 
had  a  custom,  not  uncommon  to  other  nations, 
on  their  first  taking  the  field,  of  mustering 
their  fighting  men,  and  making  every  man 
cast  an  arrow,  or  the  head  of  an  arrow,  into 
a  proper  receptacle,  which,  at  their  return  from 
the  expedition,  they  again  took  up;  by  which 
means  the  number  of  their  warriors,  and 


(v)  Hippocrat.  De  Acre  et  Aquis. 

(w)  Plin.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  8.  (x)  Mela,  lib.  iji.  cap.  5. 

(y)  Lib.  iv.  cap.  81. 


the  amount  of  the  slain,  were  easily  ascer- 
tained. On  one  of  these  occasions,  says 
Herodotus, (y)  one  of  their  kings,  named 
Ariantes,  being  present,  was  so  pleased  at 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  heads  of  the  arrows, 
which  shewed  that  he  had  an  immense  army, 
that  he  ordered  them  to  be  melted  and  cast 
into  that  immense  bowl,  spoken  of  in  the 
last  section. 

From  some  instances  that  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  kings,  they  seem  to  have  allowed 
of  polygamy,  and  were  not  over  strict  in  their 
marriages.  Plato(z)  intimates  that  they  had 
their  women  in  common ;  but  if  any  such 
custom  prevailed,  it  must  have  been  confined 
to  the  more  savage  tribes ;  for  the  Royal  and 
Free  Scythians  had  particular  wives,  and 
some  of  their  monarchs  are  expressly  said 
to  have  taken  them  from  other  nations. 
They  were  in  general  remarkably  abstinent, 
and  abhorred  the  vice  of  drunkenness ;  for 
which  reason  they  could  never  be  brought  to 
partake  of  the  Bacchanalian  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  (a)  A  wine-feast  was  indeed  kept 
once  a  year  in  every  district,  for  those  who 
had  signalized  themselves  in  battle,  and  an- 
other was  used  at  funerals ;  but  still  they 
must  be  deemed  an  abstemious  people,  except 
in  their  affections  for  their  favourite  women. 

They  appear  to  have  been  extremely  deficient 
in  point  of  personal  cleanliness,  for  they  never 
washed  themselves;  and  the  women,  in  lieu 
of  that  salutary  practice,  common  to  all  nations 
but  themselves,  anointed  their  bodies  and  faces 
with  a  paste  made  of  cypress,  cedar,  and 
frankincense,  ground  upon  a  rough  stone  and 
soaked  in  water,  which  being  taken  off  tin- 
next  day,  rendered  their  skins  clean  and  shin- 
ing.(b) 

They  commonly  travelled  on  horseback,  or 
in  their  domestic  waggons ;  and  when  they 
came  to  a  river,  their  mode  of  crossing  was 
singular:  they  laid  their  saddle  and  weapons 
upon  a  skin  guarded  with  cork,  and  so  well 
sewn,  that  not  a  drop  of  water  could  pene- 
trate it;  they  then  laid  themselves  down  upon 
it,  and  taking  hold  of  their  horse  by  the  tail, 
made  him  swim  to  the  opposite  shore.(c) 

They  were  remarkable  for  the  strength  and 


(z)  De  Repub.  (a)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  79. 

(b)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  73 — 75. 

(c)  Ibid. 
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fidelity  of  their  friendships,  which  they  esteem- 
ed and  gloried  in  above  all  things,  and  usually 
confirmed  with  the  following  ceremonies, 
though  they  seldom  extended  it  beyond  two, 
or  at  most  three  persons.  Having  poured 
wine  into  an  earthen  vessel,  into  which  the 
contracting  parties  mingled  some  of  their  own 
blood,  drawn  from  their  fingers,  or  hands, 
by  a  slight  incision,  they  dipped  the  points  of 
their  weapons  into  the  mixture,  uttering  some 
dire  imprecation  against  the  party  who  should 
prove  unfaithful ;  and,  having  each  of  them 
taken  a  draught  of  the  liquor,  they  desired 
some  of  the  by-standers  to  pledge  them,  and 
witness  their  solemn  engagement.  A  contract 
thus  ratified,  whether  of  private  friendship  or 
public  alliance,  was  deemed  so  sacred,  that 
they  thought  no  punishment,  either  in  this  life 
or  the  next,  severe  enough  for  those  who 
violated  it;  neither  was  there  any  danger  or 
death,  to  which  the  parties  would  not  expose 
themselves  for  each  other.(d) 

As  they  were  warm  and  faithful  in  their 
friendships,  so  were  they  fierce  and  vindictive 
in  resentment.  If  a  Scythian  received  an 
injury,  which  he  was  not  in  a  capacity  to 
retaliate,  he  sacrificed  a  bullock,  and  having 
roasted  its  flesh  in  small  pieces,  spread  the 
hide  upon  the  ground,  and  sat  upon  it,  holding 
his  hands  behind  him..  Upon  this  signal,  all 
who  beheld  him,  whether  friends,  relations, 
or  strangers,  came  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his 
discontent;  and  such  as  favoured  his  cause 
took  up  a  piece  of  the  meat,  and  putting  their 
feet  upon  the  hide,  promised  to  send  him  as 
many  men  and  horses  as  their  circumstances 
would  permit,  or  the  exigency  of  the  case 
require ;  which  promise  was  always  punctually 
performed  .(e) 

TRIBES. — Having  said  thus  much  of  the 
Scythians  generally,  or  which,  perhaps,  more 
properly  pertained  to  the  Royal  and  Free 
Scythians  alone,  it  remains  that  we  should 
notice  some  peculiarities  in  the  tribes  who 
differed  from  them;  beginning  with  the  Sar- 
matians. 

These  people,  according  to  Herodotus,  were 
the  offspring  of  the  Scythians  and  Amazons. 
Hence,  that  writer  observes,  the  Sarmatian 
women  retained  the  Amazonian  temper,  and 
were  more  warlike  than  the  rest  of  the  Scythian 

(4)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cup.  70.  (e)  Liician.  Toxar. 


females ;  and  it  was  chiefly  in  this  province 
that  a  virgin  was  disqualified  for  marriage 
till  she  had  killed  an  enemy  in  battle.(f ) 

The  existence   of  the  Amazons   as  a  com- 
monwealth of  women  has  been  justly  esteemed 
fabulous,  though  upheld   by  the  authority   of 
respectable  writers  among  the  ancients.     That 
there  was  a  people  of  this  name,  is  not  to  be 
controverted ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine who  they  were,  we   shall  relate  what  is 
written   of  them   by  ancient   authors.     About 
the   time   of  the   first   irruptions   of  the   Scy- 
thians into  Asia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris, 
king  of  Egypt,    two  noble   Scythian   youths, 
named    Hylinos  and    Scolopitus,  having  been 
forced  to  yield  to   a  contrary   faction,   retired 
into  a  part   of  Cappadocia,  with  their   wives 
and  families,  attended  by  a  Aery  considerable 
number  of  warlike  youths,    by  whose   assist- 
ance they  got  possession  of  the  region  of  Ther- 
miscyra,  on  the  river  Thermodoon;  from  which 
station  they  made  frequent  excursions  into  the 
neighbouring  countries   for  several  years :  till 
at  length  most  of  the  men  were  treacherously 
murdered   by  the   natives.      Their  wives,   on 
being  apprised  of  this  disaster,  put  themselves 
under  the   conduct   of  some  of  their  greatest 
heroines,  and   prepared    for  an   exterminating 
war  upon  the   murderers:    and,   that  nothing 
might  obstruct    their   fury,    they    abjured    all 
future  marriages,    and   destroyed    the  residue 
of  their    husbands,     who    had    escaped    the 
general    slaughter.       The    consequence    was, 
that  they   fell   upon   their  enemies  with  such 
bravery  and   success,    that  they  totally    over 
threw  them,  greatly  enlarged  their  own  domi- 
nions,   and     made     their    neighbours    sue    to 
them  for  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
was,  that  they    should   yearly  have  a  month's 
intercourse  with   each  other,  in   order  to  keep 
up  the  stock.      After  this,  they  brought  up  all 
their  daughters  in  their  own  way,  searing  their 
right    breasts   with   a   red-hot   iron,  that  they 
might  not  grow  to  be  an  obstruction  to  their 
shooting,  whence  they  were  called  Amazons, 
from  <»  negative,  and    <"•<>?,  the  breast ;   but  the 
boys  born  to  them,  they  either  killed,  accord- 
ing  to   Justin,  or  sent  them   to   their  fathers, 
according  to  Herodotus. 

These    surprising    exploits    were     achieved 
under    two   celebrated    queens,    named    Lam- 


(f )  Herodot.  et  Mela,  ut  supr. 
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pedo,  or  Lampeto,  and  Marpesia,  or  Mar- 
thesia,  who  called  themselves  the  daughters 
of  Mars.  Having  penetrated  into  Asia,  they 
there  built  some  cities ;  and  Marpesia  remained 
in  these  parts  to  secure  their  conquests,  whilst 
Lampedo  returning  home  laden  with  spoils, 
was  surprised  by  some  troops  of  barbarians, 
and  cut  off  with  her  female  warriors. (g)  She 
was  succeeded  by  her  daughter  Otrera,  or 
Orithya,  whose  valour,  added  to  her  living  in 
a  slate  of  perpetual  virginity,(h)  greatly  pro- 
moted the  glory  of  the  Amazonian  name. 
After  her  was  Antiopha,  on  Antiope,  who 
also  called  herself  the  daughter  of  Mars ; 
and  her  misters  Hippolyte  and  Menalippe  are 
reported  to  have  challenged  Hercules  and 
Theseus,  and  to  have  been  with  great  difficulty 
overcome  by  those  two  heroes.  Penthesilea 
was  another  celebrated  Amazonian  queen : 
she  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Mars 
and  Otrera,  or  Orithya,  mentioned  above, 
and  going  with  an  army  of  her  viragoes  to 
the  assistance  of  Priam,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Trojan  war,  was  slain  by  Achilles  in 
single  combat.  She  was  the  reputed  inventress 
of  the  battle-axe.  After  her,  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  only  two  others  of  their  queens, 
Thomyris,  whom  Cyrus  invaded,  and  from 
whom,  according  to  some,  he  received  his 
death  ;  and  Thalestris,  who,  accompanied  by 
300  of  her  women,  visited  Alexander  the 
Great  during  his  Asiatic  conquests,  that  she 
might  raise  children  by  a  man  of  such  rare 
courage  and  great  fame.  Under  this  last 


(g)  Other  accounts,  which  derive  the  Amazons  from 
Mauritania,  call  their  first  queen  Myrina,  and  represent  her 
as  contemporary  with  Orus,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 
Her  first  engagement  was  with  the  Atlantes  of  Cerccne ; 
against  whom  she  marched  with  an  army  of  30,000  foot 
and  2000  horse,  completely  covered  with  the  skins  of  ser- 
pents. Having  defeated  the  Atlantes,  she  inarched  against 
the  Gorgons,  whom  she  likewise  conquered,  and  raised 
over  her  slain  three  large  mounds  of  earth,  which  were 
called  Tapei  Af*a£o»w»,  the  tombs  of  the  Amazons.  Proceed- 
ing forward,  she  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  till 
she  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Egypt;  and  after  forming  an 
alliance  with  Orus,  she  passed  the  Nile,  invaded  the  Ara- 
bians, and  defeated  them.  She  then  conquered  the  Syrians 
and  Ciiicians,  with  all  the  nations  about  mount  Taurus,  till 
she  arrived  in  Phrygia  and  the  regions  about  the  river 
Caicus :  here  she  built  many  cities,  particularly  Cutna, 
Pitane,  and  Prieue.  She  also  got  possession  of  several 
islands  ;  and,  among  others,  of  Lesbos  and  Samothracia,  in 
ivhich  last  she  founded  an  asylum.  She  then,  accompanied 


Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii. 


t  Iliatl,  lib.  ii.  vcr.  811. 


queen,  the   Amazonian  race  and   kingdom  is- 
said  to  have  arrived   at  its  final  period,  for  it 
is  no  longer  heard  of.(i) 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Amazonian  his- 
tory, as  given  by  ancient  writers :  it  remains  to 
examine  who  they  were.  Every  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  people,  as  a  com- 
munity of  women,  is  incredible ;  yet  there 
have  been  at  all  times  persons  who  have 
espoused  this  notion,  and  made  use  of  all 
their  learning  and  ingenuity  to  shew,  that  it 
did  exist.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  have 
been  forced  to  maintain  the  whole  series  of 
absurdities  with  which  the  notion  is  attended, 
growing,  as  they  do,  out  of  a  wrong  etymology. 
The  Greeks,  who  endeavoured  to  deduce  every 
thing  from  their  own  language,  imagined  that 
the  term  Amazonian  signified  a  woman  with- 
out a  breast ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Galen  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say,  the  practice  of  searing 
the  bosoms  of  their  females,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  breast,  was  not  so 
much  on  account  of  any  impediment  that 
might  have  accrued  in  the  management  of  the 
bow  ;  but  to  render  the  right  arm  stronger 
by  the  addition  of  aliment:  for  what  would 
have  gone  to  the  breast  would  now  be  ex- 
pended on  the  neighbouring  member.  Modern 
anatomists,  however,  would  hesitate  in  recom- 
mending such  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
arm,  as  knowing  that  the  operation,  if  per- 
formed, must  rather  affect  the  life,  than  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  Palaephatus(  j)  a  man 
justly  complimented  for  his  good  sense,  gave 


by  Mopsus  the  diviner,  made  an  expedition  into  Thrace,  which 
was  the  ultimate  of  her  progress,  for  there  she  was  slain.* 
According  to  Homer,  she  died  in  Phrygia,  and  had  a  remark- 
able tomb  in  the  plains  of  Troas.t  "This  tomb,"  says  Mr. 
Bryant, J  "  was  in  reality  a  sacred  mound,  or  high  altar  ;  and 
Myrina  a  Gentile  divinity.  In  her  supposed  conquests,  we 
may  in  a  great  measure  see  the  history  of  Osiris  and  Perseus 
reversed,  and  in  some  degree  abridged ;  yet  not  so  far 
varied,  but  that  the  purport  may  be  plainly  discerned." 

(h)  And  yet  she  was  the  reputed  mother  of  Peuthesilea. 

(i)  Justin,  ex  Trog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  Pausan.  in  Attic,  cap.  2. 
Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  110.  Plin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.  lib.  xiv.  cap. 
8.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  5. — Diodorus  Siculus§  speaks  of  a  nation 
of  Amazons  in  Africa,  more  ancient  than  those  of  Asia, 
whose  actions  have  been  attributed  to  the  latter.  Indeed 
the  exploits  of  the  Amazons  have  been  almost  as  widely 
extended  as  those  of  the  Ccltes,  or  of  Sesostris,  or  Ninus, 
or  Cadmus,  or  any  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  upou 
much  the  same  grounds. 

( j)  P.  84. 


Mythal.  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 
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tin-  stnry    no   credit;  and   Strabo,(k)  a  native 
of  Amastris,    iu    Cappadocia,   au  Amazonian 
region,  unable  to  obtain  any  evidence  to  counte- 
nance it,  treats  it  as  a  downright  fable.     Had 
such  a  people  really  existed,  surely  some  traces 
of  I  hem  would  have  been  found,  either  in  Iberia 
and  Albania,   or    in    the    country  about  the 
Thermodoon,  where  they  are  supposed  chiefly 
to   have    resided :    but    Procopius(l)   declares 
there  was  no  mark  nor  tradition  to  be  obtained 
concerning  them.     Notwithstanding  the  absur- 
dities attending  their  history,  and  the  declara- 
tions of  these  writers,  there  is  such  a  constant 
allusion   to  a  people  called  Amazonians,    that 
the  learned  world  could  not  agree  to  expunge 
them  altogether  from  the   records   of  ancient 
times,   though,   unable  to   develope  the  truth 
respecting    them,    it    agreed    that    what   was 
related  of  them  should  be  received  with  more 
than  ordinary   caution;  and   the  opinion  was 
most  favoured  which  considered  the  fable,  as 
it  was  called,  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the  custom 
that  prevailed  among  the  Scythian  women,  of 
accompanying  their  husbands  to  the  wars;(m) 
an  explanation  in  direct  opposition  to  the  main 
feature   of  their   history,  viz.  their   having  no 
husbands,  or  having  destroyed  them.     Nothing 
more  satisfactory,  however,  was  adduced   in 
favour  of  the  real  existence  of  Amazonians, 
till   Mr.  Bryant,    with   that  firm   and   erudite 
discrimination  which  marks  his  writings,  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  the  veil,  under  which 
they  had  been  so  many  ages  concealed,  and 
decided  that  they  were  a  people  of  the  Titanic 
race,  widely  dispersed  in  Colchis,  in  Ionia,  in 
Hellas,   or  Greece,  in   Mauritania,   upon   the 
Atlantic,   and   in  various  other  parts,   where 
their  family  characteristics  are  to  be  met  with  ; 
and    that    they    were    denominated    Azones, 
Alazones,  and   Amazones,  from  the  object  of 
their  worship,  the  sun.     Herodotus  styles  them 
JEorpata,  which  signifies  a  priest  of  IIN  (OUR) 
or  Orus;   and   as   they   worshipped  the  sun, 
which  they  styled  Zon,  there   were  in   conse- 
quence many    places,    which   they  occupied, 
called    Zoiui,    as    one    in    Thrace,    near    the 

(k)  Lib.  xi.  p.  770.          (1)  De  Bell.  Goth.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
(m)   Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ix.  p.  533,  8vo. 
(n)  See  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  53,  339;  vol.  ii. 
p.  337  ;  vol.  v.  110—146. 
(o)  Lys.  Orat.  Funebr. 
(p)  Homer,  Virgil,  Quint.  Calaber,  et  el. 
(q)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  Polyaen.  Strateg.  lib.  viii. 


Hebrus,  another  in  Africa,  and  a  third  in 
Cappadocia:  but  the  word  zona  being  very 
similar  in  sound  to  gum,  a  bandage,  the  Greeks 
mistook  a  city  so  called  for  a  woman's  girdle, 
and  built  upon  it  the  fable  of  Hercules  steal- 
ing the  girdle  of  Hippolyte,  instead  of  his 
seizure  of  a  city  so  called,  which  occasioned 
the  Amazonian  invasion  of  Attica.(n) 

It  was  to  this  celebrated  expedition,  accord- 
ing to   the  legend,  that  the  Sarmatians  were 
indebted  for  their   origin.     Defeated  in  their 
attempt,  after  a   most  sanguinary  conflict,  the 
Amazonians    retired    to    their    own    country, 
followed  by   the  Grecians,  who  gave  them  a 
signal  overthrow  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermo- 
doon, slaughtered  a  vast  number,  and  carried 
off   the  residue    in    three  ships.        From  this 
time,    says   Lysias,  their  very   name  became 
extinct  ;(o)    and  so   one   would  imagine  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  history ;  yet  they  are 
again  introduced   by  the  poets  at  the  siege  of 
Troy  ;(p)  are   to  be  met  with  in   the  war  of 
Cyrus, (q)  in  the  age  of  Alexander,(r)  and  even 
during  the  Mithridatic  war.(s)     But,  to  return 
to  those  who  were  carried  off  by  the  Grecians, 
they  are    stated    to    have    risen    upon    their 
captors,  and  put  them  all  to  death :  they  thus 
recovered  their  liberty ;  but  being  altogether 
unacquainted     with     navigation,     they    were 
driven  by  the  wind  and  tide  to  the  precipices 
of  the  Palus  Msotis,  in  the  territories  of  the 
Free    Scythians.(t)      Here    they    got    ashore, 
and,  marching  up  into  the  country,  seized  upon 
the  first  set  of  horses(u)  they  could  find,  and 
began  to  plunder  the  inhabitants.      The  Scy- 
thians, unacquainted  with  their  language,  sex, 
and  dress,  were   at  a  loss  what  to  make  of 
them ;    at    first  they  took  them   for  youths ; 
but  after  a  skirmish  or  two,  in  which  they  took 
some  of  them  prisoners,  had  convinced  them 
to  the  contrary,  they  resolved  not  to  destroy 
them,  but  to  send  a  party  of  their  own  youth 
to  watch  their  motions.     The  Amazons  observ- 
ing that  these  young  Scythians  came  with  no 
hostile  design,  suffered   them  to  continue  un- 
molested in  their  vicinity,  while  they  occupied 

(r)  Cleitarch.  apud  Strab.  lib.  xi.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii. 
Arrian,  lib.  vii. 

(s)  Dion  Cass.  in  Bell.  Mithridat. 

(t)  All  this  is  but  a  confused  legend,  formed  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  deluge. 

(u)  The  Amazons  are  always  represented  as  expert  eques- 
trians. 
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themselves  with  the  care  of  their  horses,  or 
the  plunder  of  the  surrounding-  country.  From 
their  station,  the  Scythian  youths  observed 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Amazonians, 
about  noon,  every  day,  to  withdraw  either 
singly  or  by  couples,  from  the  rest  of  their 
companions  ;  and  they  resolved  to  do  the  same, 
in  expectation  of  meeting  some  of  them  alone, 
and  thereby  beginning  that  amicable  communi- 
cation, which  it  was  the  wish  of  their  nation 
to  promote.  The  scheme  succeeded  :  a  Scy- 
thian youth,  walking  alone,  met  with  a  single 
Amazon,  and  though  they  could  not  under- 
stand each  other's  language,  she  gave  him  to 
understand  that  the  interview  had  been  so 
agreeable,  that  she  wished  it  to  be  repeated 
on  the  following  day,  when,  if  he  would  bring 
with  him  another  Scythian,  she  would  be 
accompanied  by  another  Amazon.  The  re- 
sult of  this  invitation  was,  that  the  two  camps 
were  shortly  united,  and  every  Scythian  took 
to  wife  the  Amazon  whom  chance  threw  in  his 
way.  As  soon  as  the  women  had  got  a  smat- 
tering of  the  Scythian  language,  their  hus- 
bands let  them  know  that  they  had  parents 
and  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
whom  they  were  desirous  of  returning,  and 
they  invited  the  women  to  follow  them.  But 
the  Amazons  replied,  that  as  they  had  ever 
been  used  to  draw  the  bow,  dart  the  javelin, 
mount  a  horse,  and  all  such  warlike  exercises, 
to  which  they  supposed  the  Scythian  women 
were  altogether  unaccustomed,  they  could  not 
endure  the  thoughts  of  going  to  reside  among 
them,  and  conform  to  their  indolent  mode  of 
life :  they  therefore  exhorted  them,  if  they 
retained  still  their  conjugal  affection,  to  go 
and  receive  their  severnl  portions  of  wealth 
from  their  parents,  and  then  return  to  them. 
This  was  complied  with,  as  was  another 
suggestion  of  their  wives,  on  (heir  return,  that 
as  they  had  committed  several  depredations 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  might,  on 
some  future  occasion,  cause  them  to  be  attack- 
ed by  the  natives,  it  would  be  much  safer  to 
remove  their  habitation  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Tana'is.  They  accordingly  crossed  that 
river;  and  after  a  march  of  three  days  to  the 
eastward,  and  throe  more  northward  from  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  they  arrived  and  settled  in  the 


(V)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  107,  110. 
(w)  Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 


country  of  Sarmatia.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
Sarmatian  women  were  reckoned  by  far  the 
greatest  warriors  of  all  the  Scythians ;  and 
hence  proceeded  the  corruption  of  their  lan- 
guage; for  the  Amazons  not  having  been  able 
to  learn,  and  consequently  to  leach  their  chil- 
dren, the  trne  Scythic,  the  Sarmatian  became 
a  mixture  of  that  and  the  Amazonian. (v) 

In  the  north  part  of  Sarmatia,  which  now 
constitutes  Finland,  dwelt  the  Orenes,  the 
Panoti,  and  the  Hippopodes;  respecting  whom 
we  have  the  following  particulars.  The  Orenes 
were  so  called  from  their  living  mostly  upon 
the  eggs  of  their  sea-fowl,  which  they  ate 
with  oaten  cakes.  The  Panoti  derived  their 
name  from  the  monstrous  size  of  their  ears, 
which  was  such,  that  they  could  cover  their 
whole  body  with  them  instead  of  other 
raiment.  The  Hippopodes  were  supposed  to 
have  got  their  name  from  their  having  feet  like 
horses,  or  rather  from  their  going  barefoot,  and 
hardening  their  feet  like  horses'  hoofs  ;(w)  but 
more  probably  from  their  worshipping  the 
Thracian  or  Thessalian  goddess  Hippa,  a 
personification  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  the 
same  as  Cybcle  and  Ceres.(x)  Some  other 
monstrous  people  and  creatures  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus(y)  as  dwelling  in  these 
parts ;  such  as  the  Arimaspaeans,  or  one-eyed 
race,  so  called  because  the  ancients  supposed 
them  to  have  but  one  eye  ;  or,  as  Bochart  con- 
jectures, because  they  were  excellent  archers, 
at  which  exercise  it  is  necessary  to  shut  one 
eye ;  but  more  probably  the  name  came  from 
the  object  of  their  worship,  A  rim,  or  Arioch, 
the  same  with  Mars.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  mountaineers,  who  are  affirmed  by  the 
same  writer  to  have  been  bald  from  their 
infancy  ;  and  another  tribe  with  goats'  feet ; 
besides  some  monstrous  animals,  among  which 
were  reckoned  the  Griffins,  who  digged  up 
and  guarded  the  golden  ore. 

The  other  tribes  of  Scythians,  were — 

The  Taurians,  who  lived  chiefly  by  war  and 
rapine,  and  long  retained  (he  inhuman  cus- 
tom of  sacrificing  to  the  virgin  Iphigenia  such 
as  were  shipwrecked,  and  all  Grecians  whom 
they  found  upon  their  coasts. 

The  Agathyrsians,  who  had  their  women  in 
common,  in  order,  as  they  pretended,  to  link 


(x)  See  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
(y)  Lib.  iv. 
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the  men  more  strictly  together,  and  to  prevent 
jealousies  and  all  other  ill  concomitants  of  ma- 
trimony. 

The  Neurians,  who  observed  the  customs 
of  Scythia  in  most  particulars,  only  they  pre- 
tended to  greater  skill  in  magic,  and  were  re- 
ported to  be  transformed  into  wolves  during 
half  the  year;  probably  on  account  of  their 
wearing  the  skins  of  those  animals  for  cloth- 
ing one  half  of  the  year  with  the  fur  outwards, 
and  the  other  half  with  it  inwards.  The  pro- 
vince was  so  infested  with  serpents,*  that  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  leave  it,  for  that 
of  the  Budians. 

The  Anthropophagi,  or  men-eaters,  who 
were  the  worst  of  all  the  tribes ;  observing 
neither  law  nor  justice,  nor  having  any  thing 
in  common  with  the  rest,  but  their  dress,  and 
breed  of  cattle. 

The  Melanchaeneans,  who  had  their  name 
from  their  going  always  in  black  :  they  fol- 
lowed the  Scythian  customs,  except  that  they 
fed  upon  human  flesh,  which  the  Free  Scy- 
thians did  not. 

The  Budians,  a  populous  nation,  cele- 
brated for  their  blue  eyes  and  red  hair.  In 
this  province,  above  all  the  rest,  the  Scythians 
built  themselves  a  city,  and  called  it  Gelonius, 
of  which  the  houses  and  high  walls  were  of 
timber,  and  each  side  of  the  walls  was  300 
stadia  in  length  :  it  had  temples  and  chapels 
dedicated  to  the  Grecian  gods;  and  here  the 
Bacchanalia  were  celebrated  triennially.  The 
people  of  the  province  differed  from  those  of 
the  city:  the  former  applying  themselves  to 
the  care  of  their  cattle,  and  the  latter  to  the 
tillage  of  land,  and  the  planting  of  gardens, 
living  upon  the  product  of  them  and  of  their 
cornfields.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  differ- 
ence, that  the  Gelonians,  or  citizens,  were 
considered  by  Herodotus  as  of  Grecian  origin, 
but  blended  in  course  of  time  with  the 
Budians,  who  were  of  Sarmatian  descent, 
and  contiguous  to  them,  each  preserving  their 
native  language.  Among  other  things,  the 
Gelonians  learned  the  custom  of  painting  their 
bodies  from  the  Sarmatian^.(z)  The  province 

*  Or  rather  Ophites,  worshippers  of  Ops. 

(z)  Virg.  Georgic.  xii.  ver.  115. 

(a)  Pliny*  places  them  on  the  left  side  of  the  Caspian, 
and  says  they  were  separated  from  the  Georgii  by  the  river 
Panticapes, 

•  lib.  iv.-cap.  18 


yielded  otters,  beavers,  and  other  similar 
animals;  the  skins  of  which  served  the  inha- 
bitants for  garments. 

The  Scythian  Nomades,  who  inhabited  the 
north-west(a)  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  pasturage  of  their 
cattle,  as  their  name(b)  expresses.  They  led 
a  wandering  life,  residing  no  longer  in  one 
place  than  they  found  plenty  of  pasture  ;  and 
when  called  to  the  wars,  they  left  their 
families  and  flocks  with  their  shepherds.(c) 
Strabo  adds,  that  they  lived  in  waggons  instead 
of  houses.(d)  In  other  respects  they  differed 
not  from  the  Free  Scythians. 

The  Massagetae,  whose  residence  was  on 
the  east  of  the  Caspian,  were  esteemed  the 
most  noble  of  all  the  Scythian  race  ;(e)  being 
equal  to  the  Royal  tribe  in  valour,  and  superior 
to  it  in  opulence.  In  their  mode  of  living, 
they  imitated  the  Free  Scythians ;  but,  besides 
bows  and  arrows,  for  the  use  of  which  those 
people  were  so  renowned,  they  used  javelins 
and  scymetars.  Their  offensive  weapons  were 
made  of  brass,  instead  of  steel,  and  to  their 
defensive  arms  they  added  some  ornaments  of 
gold,  especially  in  their  helmets,  belts,  and 
armour.  Their  horses  were  likewise  fenced 
with  brazen  breastplates,  and  their  bridles  and 
other  furniture  were  adorned  with  gold  :  silver 
and  iron  not  being  used  among  them,  because 
their  country  did  not  produce  those  metals. 
The  custom  of  having  wives  in  common,  which 
Herodotus  says  was  unjustly  attributed  to  all 
the  Scythians  by  the  Greeks,  was,  he  says, 
confined  to  the  Massagetae  alone.  The  same 
writer  also  speaks  of  an  inhuman  practice  pecu- 
liar to  these  people :  when  a  man  had  once 
attained  to  old  age,  which  was  rather  deter- 
minable  from  concurring  symptoms,  than  from 
any  law,  all  his  relatives  met,  and  sacrificed 
him,  together  with  a  number  of  cattle  of 
various  kinds ;  and  having  boiled  the  flesh  of 
all  together,  they  sat  down  to  feast  upon  it. 
This  kind  of  death  was  accounted  among 
them  as  the  most  happy,  as  that  of  dying  by 
sickness  was  deemed  the  most  unfortunate ; 
because  in  the  latter  case  the  party  was 


(b)  Derived  from  the  Greek  No/*ti,  pasture. 

(c)  Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

(d)  Strab.  Geograph.  lib.  xvi. 

(e)  Vide  Strab.  lib.  ix.  Diod.  Sicul.  Mela.  Cluver. 
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buried ;  but  in  the  former  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  feasted 
upon  by  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  The 
sun  was  the  only  deity  the  Massagetae  worship- 
ped, and  to  him  they  sacrificed  horses,  which 
being  reckoned  the  noblest  and  swiftest  of  all 
creatures,  they  thought  the  most  proper  to  be 
offered  to  the  noblest  and  swiftest  of  all  the 
gods.  They  neither  sowed  nor  planted ;  but 
contented  themselves  with  the  milk  and  flesh 
of  their  cattle,  and  with  fish,  of  which  the 
Jaxartes  yielded  a  great  plenty.(f ) 

The  last  tribe  we  shall  notice  in  this  place 
is  the  Hyperboreans,  of  whom  Herodotus 
says,  they  were  not  of  the  Scythian  race,  but 
another  kind  of  people,  consisting  of  two  classes, 
one  of  which  were  Anthropophagi,  or  men- 
eaters,  of  fierce  and  cruel  habits ;  the  other, 
called  Baldheads,  or  Agrippeans,  were  a  wise 
and  peaceable  people,  respected  by  all  their 
neighbours  :(g)  but  he  speaks  of  all  these 
remote  nations  only  from  report,  and  with 
such  diffidence  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
the  Greeks  were  at  all  acquainted  with  these 
distant  regions. 

LEARNING  AND  LANGUAGE. — On  these  sub- 
jects but  little  can  be  said ;  for  the  Scythians 
do  not  appear  to  have  even  understood  writing 
till  they  took  it  home  with  them  from  Asia, 
after  their  28  years'  invasion  and  occupation 
of  that  country,  in  the  days  of  Cyaxares  the 
Mede  and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Chaldaean : 
nor  are  there  any  traces  of  their  having  had 
such  poetic  historians  as  were  the  Curetes 
among  the  Celtes,  or  the  Bards  and  Druids 
among  the  Gauls.  Their  language  differed 
but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  Celtic,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  Muscovitish, 
Sclavonic,  Polish,  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Saxon  dialects. 

ARTS  AND  TRADE. — Their  manufactures 
consisted  chiefly  in  building  waggons  for  their 
families,  tanning  leather  for  their  quivers,  buck- 
lers, &c.  and  in  fabricating  their  own  weapons, 
consisting  of  scimetars,  axes,  javelins,  and 
bows  and  arrows.  With  the  exception  of 
what  Herodotus(h)  relates  of  the  inhabitants 
of  one  particular  province,  calling  themselves 
Olbiopolitans,  but  by  the  Greeks  Borysthenians, 
who  cultivated  grain  for  sale,  agriculture  was 

(f)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  ult.  et  212  ;  lib.iv.  cap.  104, 105, 
108,  109, 172. 
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wholly  neglected  by  the  Scythians  ;  they  pre- 
ferring to  depend  upon  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duct of  the  earth  for  pasturage  for  their 
cattle,  to  the  laborious  task  of  tillage  and 
manuring.  With  commerce  they  appear  to 
have  been  altogether  unacquainted,  indeed 
their  mode  of  life  was  incompatible  with  it. 
The  arts  most,  if  not  exclusively,  cherished 
among  them  were,  shooting  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  riding  on  horseback ;  their  dex- 
terity at  the  former  was  proverbial  among  the 
Greeks,  their  very  children  being  trained  to 
shoot  at  a  mark  as  they  rode  on  horseback  ; 
and  their  women  were  so  much  inured  to 
riding  and  shooting,  as  to  be  nothing  inferior 
to  the  men. 


SECTION  VI. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    KINGS    OF    THE    SCYTHIANS. 

So  little  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  records 
respecting  the  succession  of  the  Scythian 
monarchs,  that  it  is  impossible  to  present  a 
regular  history  of  their  reigns,  or  to  fix  a  par- 
ticular period  to  their  transactions.  Their 
names  and  exploits  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  writings  of  Herodotus  and  other  later 
historians,  without  any  order  of  time,  or  any 
hint,  from  which  even  a  conjecture  can  be 
formed  respecting  it,  at  least  till  their  invasion 
of  Asia,  and  their  wars  with  some  of  the 
Asiatic  monarchs. 

The  following  list  of  their  kings  is  collected 
from  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Justin,  and 
Mela;  but  as  the  names  are  mentioned  with- 
out any  note  of  time  either  as  to  the  beginning, 
length,  or  end  of  their  reigns,  we  cannot  so 
much  as  decide  whether  they  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  set 
down,  or  whether  some  of  them  were  not  con- 
temporary sovereigns  of  different  tribes. 

1.  Scythes,  son  of  Hercules  and  Echidna. 

2.  Napis,  son  of  Scythes. 

3.  Phithra,  son  of  Napis. 

4.  Sagillus,  father  to  Panasagorus. 

5.  Madyes,  son  of  Protothyas. 

6.  Thomyris,  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  mother  to  Spar- 

gapises. 

7.  Jancyrus. 

(g)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  p.  306.  Mela,  lib.  ui.  cap.  9. 
(h)  Lib.  iv.  cap.  18. 
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8.   Indathyrsus,  son  of  Jaucjrus. 
0.  Targitaus. 

10.  CalaxaU. 

11.  Scholypethes,  or  Scythopetes. 

12.  Panaxagoras. 

13.  Tanais. 

14.  Saulius. 

15.  Spargapises. 

10.  Aripitbes,  father  to  Scythes  and  Octomasades. 

17.  Scythes,  or  Scyles. 

18.  Octomasades,  brother  to  Scythes. 

19.  Ariantes. 

20.  Atheas. 

21.  Lambinus. 

Scythes,  the  first  king  of  this  nation,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Hercules  and 
the  monster  Echidna  ;(i)  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by 
a  daughter  of  Tellus.(  j)  He  is  represented  as 
half  a  man  and  half  a  serpent;  from  which 
we  may  conclude  him  rather  to  have  been  the 
deity  of  the  Scythians,  than  the  founder  of 
the  nation ;  though  if,  as  seems  very  probable, 
he  were  the  deified  Cush,  he  was  a  figurative 
representation  of  both.  The  fable  states  that 
Hercules,  being  in  Scythia,  then  uninhabited, 
lost  the  mares  which  drew  his  chariot,  while 
he  slept ;  and  as  he  was  in  search  of  them,  he 
met  with  Echidna,  in  the  monstrous  form  of 
half  a  woman  and  half  a  serpent,  who  pro- 
mised to  help  him  in  the  discovery,  if  he 
would  gratify  her  libidinous  desires.  The 
hero  complied,  his  mares  were  restored  ;  and 
at  parting  he  instructed  her  how  to  dispose 
of  the  three  sons,  which  he  foresaw  she  would 
have  by  him,  leaving  with  her  his  bow  and 
his  belt,  which  last  had  a  golden  cup  appended 
to  the  lower  end  ;  and  desiring  her,  when  the 
boys  were  of  age,  to  retain  with  her  only  the 
one  who  could  draw  the  bow,  and  to  send 
the  other  two  away.  Echidna  observed  these 
injunctions,  and  Scythes,  who  was  the  young- 
est of  the  three,  proving  the  strongest,  became 
the  first  monarch  of  the  country ;  and  from 
him  all  the  kings  of  Scythia  bore  that  name, 
and  wore  a  cup  hanging  at  their  belt.(k) 

Of  Napis,  the  son,  and  Phithra,  the  grand- 
son of  Scythes,  only  the  names  remain.  Sagil- 
lus,  the  fourth  upon  the  list,  is  reputed  to 
have  sent  his  son  Panasagorns  (whom  some 
take  to  be  the  same  with  Protothyas,  father 
to  Madyes)  with  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry 


(i)  Hcrodot.  lib.  in.  iv. 

(It)  Hcrodot.  lib.  iii. 

(I)  Justin,  ex  Trog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 


(j)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii. 


to  the  assistance  of  Orithya,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  against  Theseus,  king  of  Athens  : 
but  on  the  prince's  arrival,  those  heroines  in- 
spired him  with  such  disgust,  that  he  left  them 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  who  soon  after 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter.(l) 

Madyes,  (supposed  to  be  the  ludathyrsus 
of  Strabo)  the  son  of  Protothyas,  was  a  war- 
like prince,  under  whose  conduct  the  Scy- 
thians, after  expelling  the  Cimmerians,  or 
northern  Celtes,  from  Europe,  pursued  them 
into  Asia,  and  then  fell  upon  /-jui.  per>  4031. 
the  country  of  the  Medes,  S  A.  M.  3371. 
which,  with  the  greater  part  "l  fera  Nabon.  us. 
of  Upper  Asia,  they  held  in  ^B-  c- 
subjection  for  the  space  of  28  years.  They 
also  made  some  incursions  into  Judea,  where 
they  took  the  Philistine  city  of  Beth-ehan 
from  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  called  it 
the  city  of  the  Scythians,  which  the  Greeks 
changed  to  Scythopolis.  From  thence  they 
marched  into  Egypt ;  but  Psammetichus,  king 
of  that  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  by  pre- 
sents or  entreaties,  to  retire.  In  their  return 
into  Syria,  they  plundered  the  temple  of  Venus, 
or  Derceto,  at  Ascalon,  and  for  their  sacrilege 
were  punished  with  a  complaint  similar  to 
what  was  inflicted  upon  the  Philistines  for 
their  detention  of  the  sacred  ark  ;(m)  and  which 
for  ever  remained  upon  their  posterity  as  a 
brand  of  infamy.  The  insolence  and  exactions 
|  of  these  invaders  having  made  their  longer  con- 
tinuance in  Media  unbearable,  Cyaxares,  who 
then  reigned  there,  resolved  to  destroy  them 
by  stratagem,  for  he  was  convinced  that  he 
could  not  effect  it  by  force.  He  accordingly 
invited  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  a  general 
feast,  given  in  every  family  of  his  dominions ; 
when  each  host  intoxicated  ,-jul  Per  4108 
his  guest,  and  a  massacre  en-  )  A.  M.  8398. 
sued,  which  delivered  the  king-  \  ^ra  Nabon.  142. 
dom  from  a  long  and  cruel  ^B-  c- 
bondage.  It  is  uncertain  what  became  of 
such  as  survived,  but  it  is  supposed  that  some 
of  them  submitted  to  Cayaxares,  while  many 
more  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon.  But  the  greatest 
portion  returned  into  Scythia,  where  they 
found  that  their  wives  had  taken  their  slaves 
for  husbands,  and  that  those  slaves  were  re- 

(m)  This  is  evidently  an  invention  of  the  Philistines,  to 
shift  from  themselves  to  their  enemies  the  disgrace  which 
befel  them  upon  that  memorable  occasion. 
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solved  to  dispute  their  entrance  into  their 
ancient  territories.(n)  Several  skirmishes  en- 
sued, and  victory  appeared  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  slaves ;  but  at  length  one  of  the  Scy- 
thian chieftains,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest, 
in  a  council  met  for  deliberating  on  the  best 
means  of  effecting  their  restoration  to  their 
possessions,  observed  that  it  was  incompatible 
with  their  dignity  to  fight  with  slaves  as  their 
equals,  and  therefore  recommended  that  in 
the  next  engagement  they  should  fall  upon 
them  with  whips  and  other  instruments  of 
chastisement.  This  advice  was  accepted ; 
and  the  slavish  rebels  were  struck  with  such  a 
panic  at  this  unexpected  kind  of  attack,  that 
giving  themselves  up  to  their  former  servile 
feelings,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  Such  of  them 
as  were  caught,  were  put  to  the  most  cruel 
deaths ;  and  their  mistresses,  conscious  of  their 
guilt,  eluded  the  resentment  of  their  husbands, 
by  hanging  themselves,  or  resorting  to  some 
other  speedy  death. (o)  After  this  victory  over 
their  revolted  slaves,  the  Scythians  enjoyed 
a  long  and  unmolested  peace. 

Tomyris,  or  Thomyris,  or  Tamyris,  a  Scy- 
thian or  Amazonian  heroine,  and  more  fre- 
quently called  queen  of  the  Massageta;,  is  said 
to  have  been  demanded  in  marriage  by  Cyrus 
the  Great :  but  she,  imagining  that  her  king- 
dom, rather  than  her  person,  was  the  object 
of  his  desire,  refused  to  see  his  ambassadors  : 
whereupon  Cyrus  led  his  army  against  the 
Massagetse,  and  having  in  the  first  battle 
feigned  a  flight,  left  a  great  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, especially  wine,  in  the  field.  The 
barbarians,  as  was  intended,  did  not  fail  to 
seize  on  the  booty,  and  indulged  themselves 
in  drinking  to  excess,  in  which  condition 
Cyrus  returned  upon  them,  and  obtained  an  easy 


(n)  Herodot.  lib.  i. — Justin  relaies  this  story  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. He  calls  it  their  third  expedition,  and  says  it 
lasted  but  eight  years ;  whereas  Herodotus  calls  it  their 
first,  and  atfinns  that  it  was  of  28  years'  duration,  as  stated 
above.  The  expedition  is  probably  the  same  that  Strabo 
attributes  to  the  Sacae,  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  the  Celtes. 

(o)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  4.  In  memory  of  this  victory 
it  is  said,  the  Novogrodians,  whose  city  stands  in  the 
Sarmnlian  Scythia,  caused  a  coin  to  be  stamped,  callec 
Dingoe  Novogrodskoi,  representing  a  man  on  horseback 
shaking  a  whip  aloft  in  his  hand ;  and  which  is  still  affirmee 
to  be  current  throughout  Russia. ' 

(p)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  205,  ct  scq.     The  whole  of  this 

*   Vide   Fletcher1!   Russian   Commonueallli,   diap.  4;  (ipiul   Ra«l.  lib.  i 
cap.  S8,  S'ct.  i». 


victory ;  taking,  among  a  great  number  of 
other  prisoners,  Spargapises,  the  son  of  queen 
Tamyris,  who  was  a  widow.  The  victor 
refusing  to  release  the  prince,  when  entreated 
so  to  do  by  a  herald  from  the  queen,  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  preferring  death  to 
slavery.  Upon  this,  Tomyris,  animated  with 
an  eager  desire  of  revenge,  gave  the  Persians 
battle  a  second  time ;  which  was  the  most 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  her  subjects  had 
ever  fought.  The  result  was,  that  the  Persian 
army  was  cut  to  pieces ;  Cyrus  himself  killed  ; 
and  his  body  being  found  among  the  slain, 
Tomyris  caused  the  head  to  be  cut  off,  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood  ; 
exclaiming,  as  she  saw  her  orders  executed, 
"  Glut  thyself  with  the  blood,  which  thou  hast 
so  insatiably  thirsted  after."(p)  No  other  act 
of  this  princess  is  recorded. 

Jancyrus,  supposed  to  be  the  Indathyrsus 
of  Herodotus,  a  magnanimous,  but  haughty 
prince,  is  celebrated  for  the  spirited  answer 
which  he  sent  to  Darius  Hystaspes,  king  of 
Persia,  when  that  monarch  sent  his  heralds 
to  require  of  him  earth  and  water,  in  token  of 
submission ;  and  for  the  signal  victory  he 
gained  over  the  Persian  army.  The  occasion 
of  this  war  is  variously  related  by  Herodotus 
and  Justin.  The  former  introduces  some  Scy- 
thian princes,  accusing  Jancyrus  with  having 
invaded  the  Persian  dominions,  when  Darius, 
by  his  message,  only  pretended  to  revenge  the 
former  ravages  of  the  Scythians  in  Asia;  and 
the  latter  affirms  that  he  had  incensed  Darius 
by  refusing  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.(q) 
However  this  may  have  been,  when  the  heralds 
made  their  demand  upon  Jancyrus,  that  he 
should  own  the  king  of  Persia  for  his  sove- 
reign, and  send  him  earth  and  water  in  token 
of  his  obedience,  he  told  them,  that  he 

story  is  considered  by  the  learned  as  absurd  and  improbable. 
Xeiiophon  and  Cicero  say  nothing  about  this  war  with 
Tomyris,  and  describe  Cyrus  as  dying  in  peace  upon  his 
bed,  at  Pasargada,  in  Persia. 

(q)  To  reconcile  these  discordant  accounts,  and  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  this  Scythian  monarch,  the  editors  of  the 
Universal  History^  suppose  the  Jancyrus  of  Justin  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Indathyrsus,  who,  finding  that  the  refusal 
of  his  daughter  had  provoked  the  Persian  king  to  a  war, 
resolved  to  anticipate  him  in  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
by  sending  his  son  Indathyrsus  to  invade  his  territories ;  and 
dying  soon  after,  entailed  that  war  upon  his  son,  from 
which,  in  the  sequel,  he  reaped  so  much  glory. 


t  Vol.  vi.  p.  92,  8vo. 
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acknowledged  no  superior  nor  lord  besides 
his  ancestor  Jupiter,  and  Vesta,  queen  of  the 
Scythians  :  adding,  that  he  would  send  a  more 
suitable  present  to  their  master  than  what 
they  had  demanded,  and  such  as  might  cause 
him  to  repent  of  his  arrogance.  This  present 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Susa,  and  consisted  of 
a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows. 
Darius  immediately  supposed  they  were  sent 
in  token  of  submission ;  but  his  minister 
Gobrias,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
Scythians,  gave  the  present  a  very  different 
interpretation,  namely,  that  the  Persians  must 
not  expect  to  elude  the  effect  of  Scythian 
valour,  unless  they  could  fly  like  birds,  plunge 
under  water  like  frogs,  or  bury  themselves  in 
the  earth  like  mice.  This  explanation  was  soon 
justified,  whether  it  was  what  the  Scythian  in- 
tended or  not;  for  Jancyrus  summoned  all  the 
princes  of  the  other  tribes  to  unite  their  anus 
with  his,  against  the  common  enemy  of  their 
independence.  Upon  this  invitation,  the  kings 
of  the  Gelonians,  Budians,  Sarmatians,  Aga- 
thyrsians,  Neurians,  Anthropophagi,  Melan- 
chaenians,  and  Tauriaus,  assembled  in  council, 
where,  having  considered  the  occasion  of  the 
war,  a  dj vision  took  place,  only  the  three  first 
esteeming  it  a  common  cause,  and  resolving 
to  assist  in  it ;  the  other  five  determining  to 
stay  at  home  till  some  hostile  act  of  the  Persians 
should  convince  them  that  their  liberties  were 
in  danger. 

Jancyrus,  or  Indathyrsus  as  we  shall  here- 
after call  him,  was  so  exasperated  at  this 
refusal,  that  he  resolved  to  use  his  utmost 
exertions  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the  territories 
of  the  five  treacherous  kings ;  and  with  this 
view  he  determined  not  to  come  to  a  general 
battle,  but  to  withdraw  his  forces  gradually 
from  the  frontiers,  filling  up  all  the  wells  and 
springs,  and  destroying  all  the  grass  as  they 
went.  He  divided  his  army  into  two  columns, 
one  of  which,  under  the  command  of  Taxacis, 
was  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Gelonians 
and  Budians ;  and  the  other,  which  was  by 
far  the  largest,  consisting  of  the  Royal  and 

(r)  These  spacinus  citing  were  probably  what  in  modern 
tactics  are  denominated  military  barracks,  cither  constructed 
of  wood,  or  consisting  of  mud-ualled  huts. 

(s)  According  to  Herodotus,  Darius  was  finally  induced 
to  retire  by  an  unaccountable  instance  of  contempt  which 
the  Scythians  put  upon  him.  They  had  made  a  show  of 
giving  him  battle ;  but  just  as  the  two  armies  were  drawn 
out,  and  ready  for  the  onset,  a  hare  accidentally  ran  across 


Free  Scythians,  was  commanded  by  himself: 
whilst  the  Sarmatians  were  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  territories  of  king  Scopasis ;  that,  in  case 
the  Persians  should  penetrate  that  way,  they 
might  retire  to  the  Tana'is,  and  upon  their 
retreating  harass  them  as  much  as  possible. 
Taxacis,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  keep  a  day's 
march  behind  the  enemy,  and  to  tire  them  with 
frequent  skirmishes,  in  order  to  draw  them  into 
the  territories  of  the  five  neutral  nations ;  but 
if  that  expedient  failed,  he  was  left  at  liberty 
to  return  home,  or  to  adopt  such  other  mea- 
sures as  his  own  prudence  should  suggest. 

These  arrangements  being  /-Jul.Vcr.  42oo. 
made,  and  their  wives  and  chil-  )  A.  M.  34»o. 
dren  sent  towards  the  north,  \  Olymp.  kvi.  3. 
with  all  the  baggage  and  cattle  '  B-  c- 
that  could  be  spared,  Indathyrsus  sent  out  a 
detachment  of  his  best  cavalry  in  search  of 
the  enemy,  while  the  rest  of  his  division  fol- 
lowed by  private  ways.  The  detachment* 
finding  the  Persian  army  encamped  about  three 
days'  march  from  the  Ister,  destroyed  all  the 
products  of  the  earth  in  that  quarter,  and 
then  retreated.  The  Persians  eagerly  pursued 
them  as  they  retired  still  farther  back,  till 
they  were  at  length  drawn  through  Sarmatia 
into  the  territories  of  the  Budians,  where  they 
burned  and  destroyed  all  that  came  in  their 
way.  They  continued  the  pursuit,  till  they 
arrived  at  an  extensive  desert  of  about  seven 
days'  march,  when  Darius,  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  proceed  farther,  began  to  build  some 
spacious  cities,(r)  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other.  These,  however,  he  left  unfinished,  to 
continue  his  pursuit  of  the  Scythians,  who  by 
degrees  drew  him  through  the  territories  of 
all  the  nations  who  had  refused  to  join  in  the 
war,  and  laid  waste  the  country  as  they  re- 
treated, that  the  Persians  might  be  driven  to 
extremities  for  want  of  food.  At  last  Darius 
began  to  be  sensible  of  the  danger  his  whole 
army  was  in  of  perishing  ;(s)  and  having  re- 
solved to  give  over  his  rash  enterprise,  he 
lighted  in  the  night  a  great  number  of  fires 
to  conceal  his  retreat,  and,  leaving  the  old  men 


the  interval  between  them;  upon  which  the  Scythians  broke 
from  their  ranks  with  loud  outcries,  and  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion pursued  after  it,  as  of  more  consequence  than  the 
whole  Persian  force,  with  its  monarch  at  its  head.  Darius 
now  thought  it  high  time  to  take  the  advice  of  his  counsellor 
Gobrias,  who  had  always  been  averse  from  this  war,  and 
began  his  retreat  that  very  night.* 

*  Hcrodot,  lib.  iv.  cap.  134. 
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and  sick  behind  him  in  the  camp,  marched 
off  with  all  expedition  towards  the  Danube, 
where  he  had  left  a  body  of  lonians  to  guard  the 
bridge  over  that  river.  The  Scythians,  per- 
ceiving, the  next  morning,  that  the  enemy 
had  decamped,  detached  a  considerable  body 
to  the  Danube,  who  being  better  acquainted 
with  the  country,  arrived  there  first,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  lonians  to  destroy  the 
bridge,  and  recover  their  own  independence. 
After  some  hesitation  and  consultation,  they 
promised  to  do  so,  and  even  began  to  break 
down  some  unessential  parts,  while  they  en- 
couraged the  Scythians  to  return  and  fall  in 
with  Darius,  and  give  him  battle.  This  was 
readily  complied  with ;  but  the  party  missed 
their  enemy;  and  the  lonians,  who  had  but 
dissembled,  as  soon  as  the  Scythians  were 
turned  about,  repaired  the  bridge,  that  by 
the  time  the  Persian  army  arrived,  it  was  in 
readiness  for  them  to  pass.  Thus  did  Darius 
Hystaspes  escape  a  most  imminent  peril ;  yet 
with  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  nume- 
rous army,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  reputa- 
tion. When  the  Scythians  found  the  invader 
was  gone  beyond  their  reach,  they  loaded  the 
lonians  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets, 
and  made  themselves  amends  for  the  ravages 
they  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  their 
own  country,  by  laying  waste  the  Thracian 
territory  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  which  had 
just  before  been  conquered  by  the  Persians, 
and  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.(t) 

Saulius,  the  14th  on  the  list,  is  said  to  have 
killed  Anacharsis,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  for 
having  ventured  to  introduce  the  nocturnal 
rites  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Damater,  or 
Ceres)  into  Scythia,  which  he  had  seen  per- 
formed among  the  Greeks.  For  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  new  worship,  Anacharsis  had 
chosen  a  private  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
wood  ;  but  a  Scythian  having  discovered  him, 
and  revealed  the  matter  to  his  sovereign,  Sau- 
lius hastened  to  the  place,  and  shot  him  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

Aripithes  had  a  numerous  progeny,  among 
whom  was  .a  son  named  Scythes,  whose  mo- 
ther, being  a  native  of  Istria,  brought  him  up 
in  all  the  Grecian  customs.  Aripithes  being 
afterwards  slain  through  the  treachery  of  the 

(t)  Hcrodot.  ubi  supr.  Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 


Agathyrsians,  this  son  contrived  to  place  him- 
self on  the  vacant  throne. 

Scythes,  or  Scyles  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
though    now   in   possession    of  the  kingdom, 
and  married  to  one  of  his  father's  concubines, 
who  was  a  Scythian  woman,  continued  to  pre- 
fer the  Grecian  customs  to  those  of  his  own 
country.     To  gratify  this  propensity  without 
giving  offence  to  his  subjects,  he  led  his  forces 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  Borystheniaus,  which 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  colony  of  Mile- 
sians, and  leaving  his  army  before  the  gates, 
entered  the  place  alone,  put  off  his  Scythian 
dress,    and    devoted   a  whole    month   to  the 
enjoyment  of  the   Grecian   customs,    apparel, 
and   worship;    after    which    he    resumed   his 
national  habit,  and  returned  to  his  array.     A 
frequent  repetition  of  this   practice   enflamed 
his  enthusiasm,  and    induced    him   to  marry  a 
native  of  that  city,  and  build  in  it  a  sumptuous 
palace,  which  he  adorned  with  marble  statues 
of  griffins,    sphinxes,  &c.      Here  he  resolved 
to  be  initiated  in  the  Bacchanalian   rites ;  but 
when   all  things  were  prepared  for  the  cere- 
mony, the  outer  court  of  his  new  palace,  with 
all  its    statues,    was    destroyed    by    thunder. 
This,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from  prose- 
cuting his  design;  but   whilst   he  was  in  the 
midst    of  the    rites,    a    Borystheniau,    either 
through  treachery  or  enthusiasm,  went  to  the 
Scythian    troops    without    the    city,    and   ad- 
dressed them  to  this  effect:   "You  frequently 
upbraid  us  with  celebrating  our  Bacchanalia, 
because,    when   possessed  with   the   god,    we 
appear,   as   you   say,   to  lose  the  use  of  our 
reason :  but  come  now,  and  behold  your  own 
sovereign  celebrating  those  rites  with  a  divine 
fervour,  and  be  yourselves  witnesses  that  the 
god  has  taken  full  possession  of  him."      Upon 
this  invitation,  some  of  the  principal  Scythians 
were   introduced   into  the  city,  and  from  one 
of  the  towers  beheld,  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, their  prince  performing  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  choir. 

Returning  hastily  to  the  camp,  they  ac- 
quainted the  army  with  what  they  had  seen, 
and  represented  the  folly  of  Scythes  in  such 
glowing  colours,  that  they  unanimously  revolt- 
ed from  their  allegiance,  and  elected  his 
brother  Octomasades  in  his  room.  On  the 
first  intimation  of  this  revolt,  Scythes  fled  into 
Thrace ;  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Octoma- 
sades with  a  numerous  army,  as  far  as  the 
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banks  of  the  Ister,  and  there  he  found  Sitalces, 
king  of  the  country,  advancing  to  meet  him 
at  the  head  of  his  forces.  Both  armies  imme- 
diately began  to  prepare  for  battle,  but  actual 
hostilities  were  suspended  by  an  expostulatory 
message  from  Sitalces:  "Why  should  we  risk 
the  event  of  a  battle  ?"  said  the  Thracian  mo- 
narch ;  "thou  art  my  sister's  son,  and  hast  my 
brother  in  thy  hands:  deliver  him  up  tome; 
and  I,  in  return,  will  send  thee  Scythes:  so 
shall  we  both  avoid  the  hazard  of  a  defeat." 
This  proposal  was  readily  assented  to :  Octo- 
masades  surrendered  his  uncle  to  Sitalces, 
who  immediately  drew  off  his  forces,  and  the 
unfortunate  Scythes,  being  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  was  immediately  be- 
headed .(u) 

Arianthes  was  the  prince  who  caused  that 
immense  bowl  to  be  cast,  out  of  the  tips  of 
the  arrows  of  his  army,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken. 

Some  other  kings  of  this  country  are  men- 
tioned by  historians ;  but  as  nothing  satisfac- 
tory is  recorded  of  their  actions,  we  pass  them 
over,  to  the  reign  of  Atheas,  otherwise 
Matheas,  or  Machaeas,  under  whom  the  Scy- 
thians are  said  to  have  received  a  memorable 
overthrow.(v)  This  prince,  being  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  Istrians,  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  promising, 
in  return,  to  make  him  heir  to  the  Scythian 
crown.  Philip  listened  to  the  invitation,  and 
sent  some  troops;  but  the  Istrians,  on  the 
news  of  this  powerful  succour,  having  sud- 
denly decamped,  Atheas  sent  another  mes- 
sage to  Philip,  denying  that  he  had  either 
solicited  his  assistance,  or  promised  him  the 
succession ;  and  adding,  that  the  Scythians 
wanted  not  the  help  of  the  Macedonians,  nor 
the  throne  an  heir,  whilst  he  had  a  son  alive. 
Philip,  who  was  then  besieging  Byzantium, 
for  the  moment  took  no  farther  notice  of  this 
outrageous  behaviour,  than  by  requesting  him 
to  send  some  money  to  defray  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  siege,  as  he  had  paid  nothing 


(u)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  70,  78—81. 

(v)  Justin,  lib.  ix.  cap.  2. 

(w)  This  overthrow  is  not  so  universally  agreed  upon  by 
ancient  writers,  as  the  war  is ;  nor  docs  it  correspond  with 
what  Justin  himself  intimates  in  another  place,  where  he 
introdOCCI  Mithrklates  haranguing  his  aruiy,  part  of  which 


owards   either  the   subsistence   or  reward  of 
he  auxiliaries,  who   had,  in  compliance  with 
lis    desire,   been    sent    against    the    Istrians, 
Atheas  had  no  way  to  elude  so  reasonable  a 
demand,  but  by  pleading  incapacity  on  account 
of  the  inclemency  of  the    climate    and    the 
sterility   of  the   soil,  which,  he  alleged,  were 
so  far  from  contributing  to  the  enrichment  of 
the    natives,    that  it    scarcely    afforded    them 
sustenance.  The  Macedonian  monarch, equally 
incensed  at  this  reply,  as  at  the  unworthy  treat- 
ment that  had  preceded  it,  resolved  to  retaliate; 
and  whilst  he  was  raising  the  siege,  in  order  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  them,  sent  the  Scythians 
word  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  statue 
to  Hercules,   at  the  mouth  of  the  Ister,  and 
desired   permission  to  enter    their    territories 
that  he  might  set  it  up  there.     Atheas,  suspect- 
ing his  real  design,  returned  for  answer,  that 
if  he  was  so  desirous  of  performing  his  vow,  he 
might  send  the  statue,  and  he  would  see  to  its 
being  faithfully  erected    and    preserved ;  but 
if  he  presumed  to   cross  the   Scythian  boun- 
daries, he  would   soon  find  his  statue  melted 
and  cast  into  arrows  to  be  used  against  him- 
self.    Philip  paid  no  attention  to  these  proud 
menaces,    and    both    monarchs    being  highly 
exasperated  against  each   other,  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the    Scythians  were 
vanquished  :(w)    20,000  women    and   children 
were  made  prisoners ;  and  an  equal  number  of 
mares,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  other  cattle, 
were  sent  into    Macedonia :  but   neither  gold, 
silver,    nor    jewels,    were    found    among    the 
spoil :  the  first  proof,  observes  Justin,  which 
the  Scythians  gave   of  their   poverty  in   that 
respect. 

From  this  period  little  notice  is  taken  of  the 
Scythians  as  a  nation,  whose  last  king  is  said 
to  have  been  Lambiuus  :(x)  but  the  different 
tribes  of  which  they  consisted,  signalized  them- 
selves on  various  occasions,  against  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  Romans,  and  other  nations,  as  will 
appear  in  the  histories  of  those  people. 


consisted   of   Scythians,    and    complimenting   their   known 
valour  with  the  relation  of  the  two  kings,  Darius  and  Philip, 
who,  having  dared  to  invade  their  territories,  had  been  put 
to  a  shameful  flight.* 
(x)  Heyl.  lib.  iii.  p.  172, 

*  Justin,  lib.  xxtviii.  cap.  7. 
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APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING  AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  NAMES  GIVEN  IN  THE  THREE  GENEALOGICAL 

TABLES  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THIS  CHAPTER. 

THE  present  Chapter  may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  what  are  called  the  fabulous  and  heroic  times  ;  its  contents 
comprising  the  actions,  real  or  imaginary,  of  those  personages  whom  the  heathens  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods, 
and  from  whom  it  was  the  boast  of  their  princes  and  heroes  to  trace  their  lineage  and  descent.  The  three  Genealogical 
Tables,  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  present  a  general  compendium  of  the  mythology  and  early  history  of  the  Western 
world,  which  will  be  more  elaborately  detailed  in  the  Tables  attached  to  the  history  of  its  several  countries :  and  for  the 
convenience  of  comparison,  in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  the  reputed  founders  of  the  Grecian  kingdoms  and  states,  the 
following  alphabetical  list  will  be  found  useful ;  where,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  refer  to  the  Table  so 
marked  at  the  corner,  and  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  the  numbers  over  the  columns,  near  which  will  be  found  either 
the  name  sought  for,  or  the  line  of  descent  leading  to  it.  Where  more  than  one  letter  is  found  to  a  name  in  the  Index, 
it  denotes  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  Tables  signified  by  those  letters  ;  and  at  all  the  various  numbers  for  which 
figures  are  given. 


Aaede,  A  58;  B  25. 
Abas,  A  147;  C  166. 
Abia,  B  151. 
Abillius,  C  207. 
Absyrtus,  B  115. 
Acacalis,  B  71,  105. 
Acastus,  A  132,  134;  C  13. 
Acesta,  B  146. 
Achaeus,  A  87. 
Acheloiis,  A  105. 
Achilles,  B  137,  210. 
Achiochersa,  B  41. 
Achiochersus,  B  42. 
Acmon,  A  3,  47. 
Acrisius,  C  214. 
Actaeon,  B  112. 
Actor,  C  36,  126,  140,  205. 
Acus,  B  49. 
Adelgar,  A  154. 
Admeta,  A  42. 
Admetus,  A  127;  C  31. 
jEacus,  B  36,  194  ;  C  65,  78. 
/Kchmacoras,  B  162. 
.Eetes,  A  124 ;  B  115. 
jEgeon,  A  29. 
/Egesta,  A  119;  B  146. 
jEgeus,  A  80;  C  133. 
jEgialus,  B  88. 
Mgina,  B  194 ;  C  36. 
jEgle,  A  67  ;  B  109. 
jEgyptus,  A  76  ;  B  51 ;  C  177; 

194. 

/Ello,  C  162. 
.•Emathion,  B  60. 
yEmonia,  A  68. 
jEoclus,  C  159. 
^Eolus,  A  84,  128,  137,  167; 

B  97,  146;  C  84. 
.Erope,  C  222. 
.Eropus,  C  222. 
jEsculapius,  B  109. 
jEsoii,  A  125. 
-lEthalides,  B  73. 
jEthiops,  A  75  ;  B  52. 
/Ethlius,  A  103  ;  B  97. 
;Ethra,  A  33,  00. 
JEthusa,  B  118 ;  C  3,  160. 


Mtna,  B  141. 
jEtolus,  A  128;  B  97. 
Agamede,  C  126. 
Agamemnon,  A  121. 
Agasthenes,  C  124. 
Agathyrsus,  A  170;  B161*; 

C  152. 
Agave,  B  74. 
Agelaus,  B  167. 
Agenor,  B  95, 187 ;  C  90, 175, 

210. 
Aglaia,  A  46,  75 ;  B  15,  26, 

129. 

Aglauros,  C  209. 
Aglicia,  A  147. 
Agraulos,  C  209. 
Ajax,  A  91 ;  B  220. 
Alalcomenes,  B  209. 
Alastor,  C  21,  138. 
Albion,  B  50;  C  15. 
Alcaeus,  B  169. 
Alcathous,  A  91. 
Alceste,  A  127;  C  31. 
Alcidamia,  B  67. 
Alcidice,  A  107. 
Alcimede,  A  125. 
Alcinous,  C  95,  132. 
Alcippe,  C.  209,  214,  215. 
Alcithoe,  C  105. 
Alcmaeon,  B  154  ;  C  57. 
Alcmena,  B  130. 
Alcyon,  A  29. 
Alcyonae,  the,  A  61. 
Alcyone,  A  104 ;  B  119, 14C  ; 

C  3,160,215. 
Aldeger,  A  154. 
Alemannus,  A  131. 
Aleo,  A  147. 
Alexiraes,  B  159. 
Alirrolhius,  C  19. 
Alithcrsus,  C  109. 
Aloeus,  A  40 ;  C  88,  89. 
Alope,  B  58 ;  C  178. 
Alopius,  B  1«4. 
Alycieus,  A  120. 
Alv minis,  C  188. 
Amaltheea,  C  92. 


Ambrosia,  A  33. 
Ammon,  B  105,  133. 
Amphiaraus,  A  162. 
Amphictyon,  A  69,  85. 
Amphimachus,  C  124. 
Araphimarus,  C  182. 
Amphion,  A  82 ;  B  182  ;  C  13, 

129. 

Amphithzea,  B  63. 
Amphithemis,  B  105. 
Amphitryon,  B  130. 
Araphitrite,  C  1. 
Ampyx,  B  125 ;  C  30. 
Amycus,  C  7. 
Amyntor,  A  134 ;  B  174. 
Amjthaon,  A  127,  128. 
Anathrippa,  B  113. 
Anax,  A  10. 
Anaxibia,   A   96,    132,  133; 

B212;  C  12,  13. 
Ancaeus,  C  91. 
Anchiale,  B  103. 
Anchinoe,  C  177. 
Androcleus,  A  168. 
Androdamus,  B  198. 
Andromeda,  A 64, 1 17;  C  197. 
Andromedas,  B  198. 
Andropompus,  C  76. 
Angelus,  C  17. 
Angul,  A  141. 
Anicetus,  B  160. 
Antseus,  C  163. 
Anteros,  C  202. 
Antheus,  A  146. 
Anthemoisia,  A  34. 
Antianira,  B  73. 
Anticlea,  B  63. 
Anti-Cupid,  C  202. 
Antigone,  B  194;  C  36. 
Antilochus,  C  52. 
Antiochus,  B  166. 
Antion,  A  128. 
Antiope,  A  106 ;  B  75,  164, 

182 ;  C  84,  93,  113. 
Antiphales,  A  150. 
Antiphus,  C  70. 
Antippus,  B  156. 


Antoea,  A  42. 

Anubis,  B  35. 

Aollius,  C  207. 

Aon,  C  11. 

Aphareus,  A  117. 

Apis,  A  145. 

Apius,  B  116. 

Apollo,  A  52  ;  B  53,  85,  216; 

C  182. 

Arabus,  B  102. 
Areas,  B  138. 
Arcesilaiis,  B  139. 
Arcesius,  B  142. 
Archius,  B  178. 
Ardalus,  A  74  ;  B  55. 
Arene,  A  117. 
Ares,  B  30. 
Arestor,  B  187. 
Areta,  C  95, 132. 
Aretus,  C  55. 

Arethusa,  A  67,  147 ;  C  166. 
Arge,  A  58 ;  B  28. 
Arges,  A  26. 
Argele,  B  170. 
Argon,  B  169. 

Argus,  B  87,  187;  C  43,  217. 
Argyrus,  A  29. 
Ariadne,  B  197. 
Arion,  C  4. 
Aristaeus,  B  112. 
Aristoclites,  B  178. 
Arius,  B  155. 
Armais,  C  195. 
Arne,  A  137;  B  146. 
Arueris,  B  32. 
Ascalaphus,  C  205. 
Aschieros,  B  44. 
A  sera,  C  159. 
Asia,  A  9. 

Asopus,  B  187,  194;  C  14. 
Aspledon,  C  167. 
Astacus,  C  10. 

Asteria,  A  33,  51,  82;  B  120. 
Asterius,  A  10  ;  C  25,  185. 
Asterodia,  B  212. 
Asterope,  A  33. 
Asticratia,  A  112. 
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Astiochus,  A  !().'). 

Astraea,  A  38. 

Astraeus,  A  38. 

Astydaniia,  A  116,  132,  134; 

B  174,  175. 
A  sty  m  mil-,  C  81. 
Astyochc,  B  175,  194 ;  C  30, 

71,  151,205. 

Astypalaea,  C  90,  91,  199. 
Atalanta,  A  99;  C  80. 
Ate,  B  144. 

Athamas,  A  99;  C  103. 
Atlautidx,  the,  A  33. 
Adas,  A  33;  B  a;  C  92,  214. 
Atreus,  A  92. 
Atria,  B  102. 
Atrnpos,  A  53;  B  19. 
Aventinus,  B  177. 
Auge,  B  130. 
Augias,  C  82. 
Aulis,  B  210. 

Aurora,  A  38,  49;  B  GO,  147. 
Austab,  A  8. 
Autochthon,  A  6. 
Autolycus,  A  124 ;  B  63,  126. 
Autonoe,  B  112,  163. 
Axieros,  B  44. 
Axiocersus,  B  42. 
Axiocusa,  B  41. 
Azeus,  C  126, 140. 
Babylonia,  B  102. 
Bacchus,    B   79,   128,  181; 

C  182. 

Basileia,  A  18. 
Batia,  B  188. 
Bcllerophon,  B  134. 
Bellona,  B  30;  C  119,  201. 
Belus,  C  177,  184. 
Benthesicynje,  C  172. 
Bergion,  C  IG. 
Berno,  A  154. 
Beroe,  A  3,  47. 
Beruth,  A  3.  47. 
Bias,  A  128, 148, 133;  B183; 
C  12,  13. 

Bijas,  A  143. 

Bi'saltus,  C  83. 
Biston,  C  216. 
Bistonis,  C  204. 

Bithynus,  B  145. 

Bithys,  C  218. 

Bceotus,  A  88  ;  C  85. 

Boius,  A  143. 

Boreas,  C  187. 

Borus,  B  218  ;  C  70. 

Brenner,  A  1 54. 

Breniius,  A  164. 

Briareus,  A  29. 

Brigo,  C  16. 

Britomartis,  B  09. 

Broutes,  A  27. 

Brothcus,  B  54. 

Bunus,  B  67. 

Bum,  B  143. 

Busiris,  C  176. 

Byblis,  B  108. 


Caanthus,  A  45,  160. 

Cabira,  A  42 ;  B  41 ;  C  158. 

Caca,  B  40. 

Cacus,  B  69 

Cadmus,  B  74, 181, 186,  207; 

C  183,  203. 
Casculus,  B  57. 
Caeus,  A  20. 

Calathus,  B  184  ;  C  131. 
Calliope,  A  58 ;  B  127,  196. 
Callirhoe,  C  135,  216. 
Callisto,  B  138. 
Calyce,  A  103 ;  B  97. 
Cambrivius,  1    »  „.- 
Cambrus.      j  ' 
Carairus,  B  157. 
Canace,  A  40,  110 ;  C  87. 
Canethus,  A  120, 147  ;  C  79. 
Cansillus,  B  43. 
Carbius,  B  140. 
Carina,  C  193. 
Carme,  B  99. 
Catis,     1    .  ,„, 
Coetis,    {  A  124' 
Casmillus,  B  43. 
Cassiopeia,  B  101 ;  C  197. 
Caunus,  B  108. 
Cayster,  B  219. 
Cecrops,  B  29. 
Ceglusa,  C  14. 
Celaeno,  A  33;  B  114;  C  90, 

92,  162. 

Cenchrius,  C  165. 
Centaurus,  C  219. 
Cephalus,  B  60. 
Cepheus,  C  197,  222. 
Ceraunus,  B  200. 
Cerberus,  A  62 ;  C  147. 
Cercaphus,  A  116. 
Cercyon,  B  58 ;  C  178. 
Ceres,  A  65,   144;   B  3,  79, 

187 ;  C  4. 
Ceto,  C  97. 
Cete,  C  97- 
Cetes,  C  158. 
Ceyx,  A  104 ;  B  146. 
Chalciope,  A  124;  B  115, 130; 

C133. 

Chalcodon,  A  147. 
Chariclo,  A  120,  161 ;  B  154 ; 

C79. 

Charis,  B  26. 
Charities,  the,  A  46. 
Charme,  B  99. 
Chimera,  A  62;  C  149. 
Chione,  663,126,147;  C  171. 
Chiron,  A  60 ;  B  12,  194. 
Chius,  B  113. 

Chloris,  A  133  ;  B  126  ;  C  12. 
Chromia,  A  89;  B  97. 
Chronos,  A  25  ;  B  1. 
Chromios,  C  24. 
Chromius,  C  61. 
Chrysaor,  C  135. 
Chryse,  C  219. 
Chryseis,  B  165,  188  ;  C  81. 


Chryses,  C  81. 
Chrysogenia,  C  81. 
Chrysomallus,  C  83. 
Chthonophyle,  B  64. 
Cilix,  C  175. 
Circe,  B  116. 

Cleobula,  B  70,  72 ;  C  187. 
Cleobule,  A  134. 
Cleodora,  C  170. 
Cleolaus,  B  170. 
Cleone,  C  41. 
Cleopatra,  A  135. 
Clio,  A  58,  114. 
Clitus,  A  151. 
Clotho,  A  53 ;  B  21. 
Clymene,  A  9,  127 ;  B  60,  70, 

104;  C  12,21,101,  104. 
Clytius,  A  29,  113. 
Clytodora,  C  86. 
Codrus,  C  75. 
Cffilus,  A  6. 
Colaxes,  B  131. 
Cometes,  C  61. 
Corinthus,  A  95. 
Coronis.A  33;  B109;  C  158, 

218. 

Coronus,  B  220. 
Corybas,  B  85,  204. 
Corynetes,  B  59. 
Corytus,  A  33. 
Cottus,  A  29. 
Cratais,  C  117. 
Creontiades,  B  173. 
Crete,  A  70. 
Cretheus,  A  100. 
Creusa,  A  87,  125;  B  110. 
Crinisus,  A  119. 
Crisus,  B  212. 
Crius,  A  19. 
Croesus,  B  167. 
Cromus,  C  181. 
Cronus,  see  Chronoi. 
Ctesippus,  B  174. 
Cupid,  A  77  ;  B  56,  62,  83. 
Cyane,  A  157  ;  B  108. 
Cybele,  A  24,  55 ;  B  1,  3, 187. 
Cycnus,  C  168. 
Cychreus,  A  120, 161;  B  213; 

C  44. 

Cyclops,  the,  A  26,  27,  28. 
Cydon,  B  71. 
Cylindus,  A  124. 
Cynortas,  A  117. 
Cyrene,  A  80;  B  112,  120; 

C221. 

Cyme,  B  132. 
Cyrnus,  B  132. 
Daira,  B  69. 
Danae,  B  98. 
Danaidae,  the,  C  195. 
Danaus,  C  190,  195,  214. 
Daphne,  B  154. 
Dardanus,  B  188  ;  C  187. 
Daunus,  B  192. 
Deicoon,  B  171. 
Deidamia,  B  219. 


Deimachus,  A  84;  C  22. 

Deione,  B  108. 

Deioneus,  A  87. 

Deiphilus,  A  145;  B  214. 

Dejanira,  B  130. 

Delphus,  B  114. 

Demodice,  A  100,  107. 

Demonice,  C  186,  210. 

Dercynus,  C  174. 

Deucalion,  A  35  ;  C  85. 

Dia,  C  219. 

Diana,  A  52 ;  B  27,  84. 

Dias,  A  147. 

Dice,  A  53 ;  B  16. 

Dictys,  A  130;  C  126. 

Diochithondes,  C  102. 

Diomeda,  A  87. 

Diomede,  A  80. 

Diomedes,  C  221. 

Dione,  A  16,  43,  64 ;  B  81. 

Dionusus,  B  181. 

Dirce,  C  93. 

Dis,  A  10,  56;  B  4. 

Dius,  C  150. . 

Dceas,  A  4. 

Dorippe,  A  128. 

Doris,  A  44. 

Dorus,  A  86  ;  C  179. 

Dryope,  B  66. 

Echephron,  C  56. 

Echidna,  A  31 ;  B  161;  C  148. 

Echion,  B  74. 

Eidomene,  A  127, 128. 

Eidotbea,  A  42 ;  C  158. 

Eioneus,  C  219. 

Elara,  B  135. 

Electra,  A  33  ;  B  3,  185,  212 ; 

C  162,  189. 
Electryon,  B  130. 
Eleus,*C  82,  150. 
Eleusinus,  B  208. 
Eleusis,  B  69. 
Eleuthera,  B  119. 
Eleutherus,  B  118. 
Eliun,  A  3. 
Elphenor,  A  158. 
Empusae,  C  120. 
Enaretta,  A  84;  C22. 
Enceladus,  A  39. 
Endeis,  B  36,  194. 
Endymion,  A  89 ;  B  97 ;  C  82. 
Enudus,  C  108. 
Epaphus,  B  101 ;  C  175. 
Epeus,  B  97,  217. 
Ephialtes,  A  40;  C  128. 
Epicaste,  C  101. 
Epigeus-Autochthon,  A  6. 
Epimetheus,  A  36 ;  B  38. 
Epione,  B  109. 
Epopeus,  C  87,  113. 
Erato,  A  58. 
Ergiuus,  C  136. 
Eribo:a,  B  213. 
Erichthonius,  A  73;  B  46. 
Eriopis,  A  145. 
Eriphyle,  A  162, 
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Erisichthon,  C  107. 

Erithrus,  C  (J8. 

Eros,  B  83. 

Erythia,  A  67. 

Erythion,  A  99. 

Eryx,  C  9. 

Eteoclymenus,  C  98. 

Evadne,  B  111. 

Evagoras,  C  23. 

Evarete,  A  78;  C  214. 

Evenus,  A  135,  145;   B  214; 

C  213,  214,215. 
Everes,  B  154  ;  C  50. 
Euclora,  A  33. 
Eudorus,  B  05. 
Eiimedon,  B  199. 
Eurnelus,  A  146. 
Eumolpus,  C  171. 
Euneus,  A  145  ;B  214. 
Eunomia,  A  53  ;  B  18. 
Euphemus,  C  90,  94,  185. 
Euphrosyne,  A  46  ;  B  13. 
Euribius,  C  28. 
Euripedes,  B  72. 
Europa,  B  93,  134;  C  90,  94, 

185. 

Ewyale,  C  8,  122. 
Euryanassa,  A  64. 
Eurydice,  A  133;  B  97,  127; 

C  12,  73,  82,  139. 
Euryraedon,  C  95. 
Eurymenes,  C  26. 
Eurynome,  A  46  ;  B  13. 
Eurypylus,  B  155. 
Eurysaces,  B  220. 
Eurytas,  A  29. 
Euryte,  C  18. 
Eurythoa,  A  78  ;  C  214. 
Eurytus,  B  75  ;  C  36,  125. 
Euterpe,  A  58. 
Fates,  the,  A53;B19. 
Flora,  A  38. 


Frank, 

£rea>  } 

Fnga,  j 


AS. 

Fnga,  j 
Gall,  A  154. 
Garamantis,  B  190. 
Garamis,  B  105. 
Ge,  A  G,  7. 

Gelonus,  B  162*  ;  C  153. 
Gcryon,  A  62  ;  C  145. 
Giants,  the  A  29—31. 
Glauce,  B213;C78. 
Glaucus,  A  108  ;  C  161. 
Glycinetes,  B  149. 
Gorgons,  the,  B  122. 
Gorgophone,  A  117. 
Graces,  the,  A  46;  B  13. 
Gration,  A  29. 
Gyges,  A  29. 
Gyneus,  B  152. 
Halirrhotius,  C  18,  209. 
Halius,  C  143. 
Hartnione,  see  Hermione. 
Harpalyce,  C  21,  138,  168. 
VOL.  II. 


Harpies,  the,  C  162. 

Hebe,  A  58;  B  31,130. 

Hecate,  A  50. 

Helena,  B  92. 

Helice,  A  87  ;  B  138,143. 

Helios,  A  49. 

Hclle,  A  99. 

Helleu,  A  66,124;  C  84. 

Helvetius,  A  140. 

Henioche,  A  120,  147. 

Hercules,  A  51,  58  ;  B  31,  82, 

130;  C  153. 
Herman,  A  32. 
Hermaphroditus,  B61. 
Hermes,  A  58;  B  29. 
Hermion,  A  32. 
Hermione,  B  136 ;  C  '203. 
Herse,  B  29. 
Hersilia,  C  207. 
Hesione,  B  213. 
Hespera,  A  67. 
Hesperia,  A  33. 
Hesperidae,  the,  A  67 
Hesperus,  A  87. 
Hiccar,  A  154. 
Hierophyle,  B  136. 
Hillar,  A  154. 
Hippasius,  C  106. 
Hippe,  B  37. 
Hippodamia,  A  78,  81,  134; 

C214. 

Hippolyte,  A  126,  132. 
Hippolytus,  A  29. 
Hippomenes,  A  99;  C  80. 
Hippotas,  A  119;  B  146. 
Hippothoi,  C  6,  33. 
Hippothoon,  C  178. 
Hipseus,  A  99. 
Hogkar,  A  154. 
Homolippus,  B  176. 
Hone,  the,  A  53;  B  16. 
Humblus,  A  141. 
Hunnus,  A  139. 
Hyacintha,  A  114. 
Hyadae,  the,  A  33. 
Hyas,  A  33. 
Hydra,  C  166. 
Hygeia,  B  109. 
Hykar,  A  154. 
Hyllus,  B  75,  153. 
Hymen,  B  128,  196 ;  C  182. 
Hyperion,  A  17. 
Hyperipna,  B  97. 
Hypermnestra,  A  150 ;  C  195, 

200. 

Hypsipyle,  A  145 ;  B  214. 
Hypsistos,  A  3,  47. 
lacchos,  A  55  ;  B  79. 
lalmenus,  C  206. 
larbas,  B  191. 
lasius,  B  3,  187. 
lasus,  B  187. 
Icarius,  A  146. 
Idaca,  C  187. 
Idas,  A  135. 
Idmon,  B  120. 


Idothea,  A  42 :  C  158. 

Idotheta,  B  108. 

Idya,  B  115. 

Ilia,  C  207. 

I  Ins,  A  25;  B  1. 

Ilythea,  1   .        .  R 

Ilythya,  j  A  58  ,  B  27. 

Imonereta,  A  147. 

Inachus,  A  41. 

Ingaab,  A  5. 

Ingaevon,  A  5. 

Ino,  A  99. 

16,  B  101 ;  C  175. 

lodamia,  B  189  ;  C  169. 

lolaus,  C  62. 

lole,  B  75,  130. 

Ion,  A  87  ;  B  143. 

I  pliiaiiiis.su,  A  128. 

Iphianiara,  A  163. 

Iphimedia,  A  40;  C  88,  89. 

Iphthima,  A  146. 

Irene,  A  53 ;  B  17. 

Iris,  C  105,  162. 

Irus,  C  72. 

Isaea,  C  177,  194. 

Isis,  B  8. 

Ismarus,  A  155  ;  C  61. 

Ismena,  B  187 ;  C  43. 

Ismenus,  B  122 ;  C  42. 

Issa,  B  76. 

Istxvon,  A  8. 

Itonus,  A  72 ;  C  85. 

Itys,  C  204. 

Ixion,  A  128;  C  219. 

Janus,  A  54;  82,110,111. 

Japetus,  A  9. 

Jaso,  B  109. 

Jason,  A  125  ;  B  115,  214. 

Jocastes,  A  166. 

Jou,  see  Jupiter. 

Juno,  A  59 ;  B  6,  7. 

Jupiter,  A  58  ;  B  6. 

Kelts,  A  154. 

Lacedaemon,  B  89. 

Lachesis,  A  53 ;  B  20. 

Ladon,  C  14. 

Laertes,  A  154 ;  B  63. 

Lamia,  B  136. 

Lamia-,  the,  C  120. 

Lamirus,  B  158. 

Lainon,  B  168. 

Lampetia,  B  109. 

Laodamas,  C  141. 

Laodaiuia,  A  155;    B  134; 

C62. 

Laogonus,  B  165. 
Laomedon,  B  60. 
Lara,  B  68. 
Larein,  A  154. 
Lares,  the,  B  68. 
Latiuus,  B  116, 155. 
Latona,  A  52 ;  B  84. 
Learchus,  A  99. 
Leches,  C  164. 
Leda,  B  91. 
Lethaea,  B  46. 
f 


Leucippc,  C  106. 
Leucippus,  A  117. 
Leucou,  A  99. 
Leuconoe,  C  104. 
Libya,    B   101,   105,  133; 

C175. 

Linus,  B  78,  124 ;  C  42. 
Lorus,  A  124. 
Lucifer,  B  147. 
Lucina,  A  58 ;  B  27. 
Luna,  B  84. 
Lycaon,  B  138. 
Lycomedes,  B  219. 
Lycurgus,  A  127. 
Lycus,  C  93,  113. 
Lyncaeus,  A  136  ;  C  195,  200. 
Lysander,  B  178. 
Lysianassa,  B  64. 
Lyside,  B  220. 
Lysippe,  A  128. 
Macareus,  A  109 ;  B  14f>. 
Macedo,  B  34. 
Machaon,  B  109. 
Maeander,  C  9 1 . 
Magnes,  A  114. 
Maia,  A  59  ;  B  6. 
Man,         1 
Maneus,    >  A  2. 
Mannus,  ) 
Manes,  A  13. 
Man  tins,  A  151. 
Mauto,  B  125,  154. 
Marpessa,  A  135 ;  C  214. 
Mars,  A  58,  63 ;   B  30,  83 ;  C 

201. 

Marsus,  A  63. 
Masnes,  A  13. 
Medea,  A  125 ;  B  115,  1615. 
Medus,  A  14,3. 
Medusa,  B  39;  C  35,  122. 
Megara,  B  171. 
Megareus,  C  80. 
Megis,  C  123. 
Melampus,  A  128. 
Melanippe,  A  72,  101. 
Melantho,  C  6. 
Melanthus,  C  76. 
Melas,  A  42, 124 ;  C  158, 180. 
Meleager,  A  135. 
Melete,  A  58;  B  24. 
Melia,  A  41 ;  B  122 ;  C  6, 175, 

190,  195. 
Melicerta,  A  99. 
Melissa,  A  41. 
Melpomene,  A  58. 
Meinas,  A  119. 
Memnon,  B  60. 
Memphis,  B  101. 
Menelaus,  A  122;  B  92. 
Mencetius,  A  34,  156 ;  C  64, 

67. 

Mercury,  A  58 ;  B  29,  83. 
Meriones,  A  125. 
Mermeres,  A  144. 
Merope,  A  33,  108 ;   B  64  ; 

C  80. 
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Mestor,  C  49. 

Metupontus,  A  101. 

Methone,  C  14. 

Metra,  C  107. 

Metindc,  B  125. 

Metis.  A  48 ;  B  22. 

Metope,  C  14. 

Midea,  C  167. 

Migarus,  B  100. 

Mil.rn,'.  B  114. 

Miletus,  B  108. 

Miltiades,  B  220. 

Mimas,  A  21),  119;  C  7. 

Minerva,  A  48,  74;  B  22,45. 

Minos,  A  119 ;  B  93, 117, 198. 

Minotaur,  B  117. 

Miuyas,  C  86. 

Misenus,  A  111. 

Mneme,  A  58;  B  23. 

Mnemosyne,  A  23,  59;  B  C. 

Mnestheus,  B  218. 

Molus,  A  07 ;  C  210. 

Mopsus,  B  125. 

Morgion,  B  48. 

Muses,  the,  A  68 ;  B23. 

Mygdon,  C  <;. 

Myrina,  B201. 

Myrmidon,  A  102;  C  36. 

Myrmis,  A  36. 

Myrtillus,  B  70. 

Nais,  A  114;  B  97;  C  1C1. 

Naphthe,  B  11. 

Napis,  B  161. 

Nausicaa,  C  144. 

Nausithous,  C  05. 

Nebrophonus,  A  145;  B  214. 

Neleus,  A  128,  133 ;  C  12. 

Nemesis,  B  91. 

Nephele,  A  99. 

Neptune,  A  57;  B  5;  C  1. 

Nereides,  the,  A  43. 

Nereus,  A  43 ;  B  194. 

Neriene,  B  30. 

Nerio,       \    A  79;    B  30; 

Nerione,  }       C  201. 

Nero,  A  138. 

Nestor,  A  133;  C  12,  139. 

Nicippe,  A  97. 

Nilus,  C  177. 

Niobe,  A  82;  B86;C216. 

Nomion,  B  85. 

Noricus,  A  138. 

Nox,  A  67. 

Numilor,  C  207. 

Nycteis,  C  1 1"». 

Nycteus,  B  182;  C  92. 

Nyctimene,  C  114. 

Oaxus,  15  103. 

Oceanidse,  the,  A  47. 

Oceanus,  A  14,  15;  B  12. 

Ocypulc,  C  162. 

(i;.ii;iT,  15  U7. 

(Kl.alus,  A  117;  C  164. 

(Kdilcn,  15  l.>0. 

(Liii-n,,  A   l:»5. 

CEnoe,  B  215. 


CEnomaus,   A  33,  78,  81 ; 

C214. 

(Enope,  C  80. 
Ogyges,  B  189 ;  C  169. 
Oicleus,  A  150. 
Olbia,  C  10. 
Olenus,  B  46. 
Omphale,  B  167. 
Onchestus,  C  80. 
Ops,  A  24  ;  B  1. 
Ora,  B  131. 
Orcas,  B  165. 
Orchomenos,  C  100. 
Orion,  C  8. 
Ormenos,  A  116. 
Ornythion,  A  108. 
Orpheus,  B  97,  127. 
Orseis,  A  66. 
Orthos,  A  62  ;  C  146. 
Orus,  B  33,  53. 
Osiris,  B  9. 
Otus,  A  40;  C  127. 
Oxylus,  C  220. 
Paeon,  B  97. 
Palemon,  B  163. 
Palici,    }   »,A1 

iir      •     /•    o  J 4L. 

Pahsci,  3 

Kites,  }A3°>48- 

Pamphylia,  B  125. 

Pan,  B  G6. 

Panacea,  B  109. 

Pandion,  C  187,  204. 

Pandora,  A  3«  ;  B  38. 

Panopeus,  B  217. 

Paon,  C  86. 

Parcae,  the,  A  53;  B  19. 

Parnassus,  C  170. 

Parthenope,  B  130  ;  C  112. 

Pasiphae,  B  117. 

Pasithea,  B  26. 

Patroclus,  C  77. 

Pegasus,  C  134. 

Pelagon,  C  39. 

Pelasgus,  B  86. 

Peleus,  B  194  ;  C  30,  74. 

Pelias,  A  127,  132;  C  13. 

Pelopeia,  C  34. 

Pelops,  A  81 ;  C  214. 

Penelope,  B  66. 

Penthesilea,  B  219. 

Peutheus,  B  74. 

Penthiltis,  C  20. 

Peon,  C  52. 

Peraphata,  A  55  ;  B  4,  80. 

Periboea,  A  91 ;  B  64,  213 : 

C  95. 

Periclymenes,  C  20,  99. 
Perieres,  A  117. 
Perilas,  C  111. 
Perimede,  A  105. 
Perimela,  A  120. 
Periphas,  A  128. 
Periphenus,  B  47. 
Pcrone,  A  128, 133  ;  C  12. 
Perseis,  B  115. 


Perses,  A  50. 

Perseus,  A  64,  117;  B  98  ; 

C  53, 197. 
Phaethusa,  B  70. 
Phaeton,  B  60,  104. 
Phalis,  C  198. 
Phanasora,  C  86. 
Phaola,  A  33. 
Pheremon,  A  169. 
Pheres,  A  127, 144. 
Philseus,  B220;  C  123. 
Philammon,  B  63,  126. 
Philomache,  A  132;  CIS. 
Philomela,  C  67. 
Philomelus,  B  206. 
Philonis,  B  147. 
Philyra,  A  60  ;  B  12. 
Phineus,  C  187,196, 
Phithra,  B  161. 
Phlegyas,  C  219. 
Phlias,  B  198. 
Phocus,  B  212  ;  C  113. 
Phoebe,  A  21;  B  84. 
Phoebus,  B  60,  85. 
Phoenice,  A  42  ;  C  158. 
Phoenix,  A  134;  C  91,184. 
Phorcus,  )  „ 
Phorcys,  $  U 
Phorcyda:,  C  121. 
Phrontis,  A  124. 
Phryxus,  A  124 ;  B  115. 
Phylaces,  B  106. 
Phylacides,  B  106. 
Phylacus,  A  125. 
Phy  lander,  B  107. 
Pbylas,  B  166. 
Phyleus,  B  190. 
Phyllone,  B  162. 
Picuinnus,  B  193. 
Pierus,  A  114. 
Pilon,  B  75. 
Pilumnus,  B  192. 
Piras,  C  21G. 
Pirene,  C  164. 
Pisidice,  A  102 ;C  32,  60. 
Pisistratus,  B  220 ;  C  59. 
Pisus,  A  117. 
Pittheus,  A  90,  147. 
Pleiades,  the,  A  33. 
Pleione,  A  33. 
Plexippus,  C  187. 
Plisthenes,  A  96. 
Plota,  A  64  ;  B  96 ;  C  38. 
Pluto,  A  10,  55,  56  ;  B  4,  80. 
Plulus.A  144;  B  205. 
Podalirius,  B  109. 
Pollux,  B  91. 
Polybius,  C161. 
Polybus,  B  64  ;  C  142. 
Polybcea,  A  150. 
Polybotes,  A  29. 
Polycaste,  C  58. 
Polydectes,  A  129. 
Polydora,  B218. 
Polydonu,  C  115. 
Polygonus,  A  42 ;  C  158. 


Polyhymnia,  A  58. 
Polymela,  A  115,  125  ;   B  65, 

16(5,  194  ;  C  67,  74. 
Polyphemus,  C  118. 
Polyphides,  A  151. 
Polyxenns,  A  145 ;  C  124. 
Polyxo,  A  33  ;  C  92. 
Porphyrion,  A  29. 
Praeneste,  B  57. 
Praxidace,  B  189. 
Presbon,  C  101. 
Priam,  B  155. 
Priapus,  B  77,  1!>7. 
Prima,  C  207. 
Prodice,  A  33. 
Progne,  C  204. 
Prouiachus,  A  125. 
Prometheus,  A  35  ;  B  38. 
Pronoe,  A  149 ;  B  97. 
Proserpine,  A  10,  55,  56 ; 

B  4,  80. 

Protesilaus,  A  155  ;  C  62. 
Proteus,  A  42 ;  C  158. 
Protogenia,  A  71 ;  B97 ;  C  220. 
Prylis,  B  76. 
Psamethe,  B  124,  194. 
Pterelaus,  C  5. 
Ptous,  A  99. 
Py lades,  B  212. 
Pylaon,  C  29. 
Pyleus,  C  137. 
Pylus,  C  211. 
Pyraechines,  )  . 
Pyracmus,     j  A  159' 
Pyrrha,  A  36. 

Pyrrhus-Neoptolemus,  B219. 
Remus,  C  208. 
Rhadamanthus,  B  95. 
Khuilius,  B  154;  C  27. 
Rhea,  A  24;  B  1, 177. 
Rhetia,  A  42  ;  C  158. 
Rhexenor,  C  95. 
Rhode,  B  125. 
Rhoecus,  A  29. 
Romulus,  C  207. 
Salacia,  C  1. 
Salamis,  C  44. 
Salmoneus,  A  107  ;  C  12. 
Samia,  C  91. 
Samus.  C  110. 
Sarpedon,  B  94, 134. 
Saturn,  A  25;  B  1. 
Schcjenus,  A  99. 
Sciron.  A  120,  161;  C  70. 
Scylla,  C  117. 
Scythes,  15  161;  C  J54. 
Seasons,  the,  A  53;  B  16. 
Segesta,  A  119;  B  146. 
Sflt  lie,  A  49. 
Selinus,  A  87. 
Semele,  B  181. 
Serpent,  Hesperian,  C  116. 
Sesostris,  C  177. 
Sethos,  €  177. 
Sicinus,  L>  '21">. 
Sickeiig<  r,  A  154. 
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Sidero,  A  107. 

Sinope,  B  121 ;  C  37. 

Sipylus,  C  192. 

Sisyphus,  A  33,  108;   B  63; 

C219. 

Sol,  B  53,  85. 
Sperchius,  B  218. 
Sphinx,  A  62;  C  157. 
Sthenelc,  A  156;  C  64,  67. 
Sthenelus,  C  69. 
Stheno,  C  122. 
Stenobxa,  A  42. 
Sterope,  A  78, 155 ;  C  62, 197, 

214. 

Steropes,  A  28. 
Straticus,  C  54. 
Strophius,  B  212. 
Styx,  B  80. 
Suevus,  A  83. 
Syllus,  C  57. 
Syrus,  B  121  ;  C  37. 
Talaus,  B  64. 

Tantalus,  A  64;  B  96;  C214. 
Taphius,  C  5,  46. 
Taras,  C  173. 
Taygeta,  A  33 ;  B  89. 
Taygetus,  B  90. 
Techmessa,  B  220. 
Telamon,  A  91 ;  B  213;  C  78. 
Telaphassa,  C  175. 
Telebois,  C  47. 


Tclegones,  A  42;  B  116; 

C  158. 

Telephus,  B  155. 
Tcllus,  A  7. 
Tenerus,  B  123. 
Tereus,  C  204. 
Terpsichore,  A  58. 
Terra,  A  6,  7,  12  ;  C  162. 
Tethys,  A  14,  16 ;  B  12. 
Teucer,  B  188,  213. 
Teuko,     1 
Teuto,       V  A  123. 
Teutsch,  ) 
Teuthras,  B  220. 
Thaeas,  A  145. 
Thalia,  A  46,  58  ;  B  14,  141. 
Thalsina,  B211. 
Thasus,  C  191. 
Thaumas,  C  162. 
Thea,  A  18. 
Theano,  C  7. 
Theba,  A  35. 
The  be,  B  189  ;  C  45,  169. 
Themis,  A  22  ;  B  16. 
Theoclymenes,  A  164. 
Theone,  A  127. 
Theonoe,  A  42. 
Theophane,  C  83. 
Tlieriinachus,  B  172. 
Thesea,  C  96. 


Thespia,  C  40. 

Thespiad*  B  178. 

Thessalus,  B  156. 

Thestius,  C  212. 

Thestor,  A  127,  164;  B  129. 

Thetis,  A  15;  B  194. 

Thia,  A  18. 

Thiasto,  A  1. 

Thione,  A  33. 

Thoan,  A  29. 

Thoas,  B  201,  214. 

Thoossa,  C  118. 

Tliorgaraa,  A  2-. 

Thrasymedes,  C  57. 

Thrax,  A  79  ;  C  201. 

Thyestes,  A  93. 

Tiberis,  B  154. 

Tiphyus,  B  135. 

Tiiesias,  B  154. 

Titaea,  A  7. 

Titan,  A  12. 

Tithonus,  B  60. 

Tityus,  B  135. 

Tlepolemus,  B  175. 

Torone,  C  158. 

Torrebia,  B  139. 

Triops,  C  88. 

Tritia,  C  2. 

Tritogenia,  A  118  ;  C  86. 

Triton,  C  2. 


in  /en,  a  in. 
nisco,     ) 
niscon,  >A  1. 
nisto,    ) 


Troezen,  A  94. 

Tuisco, 

Tuiscon, 

Tuis 

Turnus,  B  192. 

Typhoeus, )    A  31;   B  10; 

Typhon,    $        C  148, 155. 

Tyrannus,  C  48. 

Tyro,  A  100, 107  ;  C  12. 

Vamlalus,  A  98. 

Venilia,  C  1. 

Venus,   A  43,  58;   B  26,  61, 

81,83,  128,  196;  C  9, 182, 

202. 
Vesta,  A  7,  12,  24,  54,  67; 

B  1,  2,  110. 
Vulcan,  A  42,  58 ;  B  26,  81, 

83. 

Ulsing,  A  154. 
Ulysses,  A  154 ;  B  63,  116. 

142. 
Urania,  A  58 ;  B  78, 128, 196; 

C182. 

Uranus,  A  6 ;  B  1. 
Wolfheim-Sickenger,  A  154. 
Xanthis,  B  176. 
Xuthus,  A  87, 167. 
Zephyr,  A  38. 
Zethus,  B183;  C  45, 130. 
Zeuxippe,  A  150. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  SICYON,  TO  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  HERACLIDJE,  AND  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ARCIIONS  AT  ATHENS;  INCLUDING  THE 
FABULOUS  AND  HEROIC  AGES. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  GREECE. — -NAMES. 
— SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. —  DIVISIONS  AND 
KINGDOMS. 

NAMES. — THE  general  names  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  historians  and  geographers,  where 
those  of  Graioi  and  Graicoi,(a)  derived,  ac- 
cording to  some,  from  Graecus,  the  father,  or 
son,  of  Thessalus  ;(b)  or,  according  to  others, 
from  Ragau,  or  Reu,(c)  the  son  of  Peleg,  by 
the  transposition  of  a  letter,  to  soften  the 
sound.  This  name  was  soon  changed  for 
those  of  Hellenes,  from  Hellen  the  son  of 
Deucalion;  and  Achaei,  from  Achseus,  the  son 
of  XuthiiH,  the  son  of  Hellen  :(d)  though  Thucy- 
dides(e)  observes  that  Homer  only  calls  those 
Hellenes,  who  followed  Achilles  from  Phthio- 
sis,  where  Hellen  had  formerly  reigned. 
Another  name,  by  which  they  were  known  in 
several  parts,  was  that  of  Pelasgi,  which  the 
Arcadians,  who  were  reckoned  the  most  an- 
cient people  of  Greece,  derived  from  their 
reputed  founder  Pelasgus,  but  for  which  some 
modern  critics  think  they  find  a  better  original 


(a)  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  Sophoc.  et  al. 

(b)  Steph.  By/ant,  in  jjoce.  Euseb.  Chron.  Suidas.  in  voce. 

(c)  Salnras.  DC  Re  Hellenist,  par.  ii.  cap.  1.  apud  Hind. 
Jntrod.  in   Hist.  Grtec.     Stilliugfleet,    Orig.   Sacr.   lib.  iii. 
cap.  4. 

(d)  Aristot.  in  Meteor,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  Steph.  Byzant.  etal. 

(e)  Lib.  i. 

(f)  These   writers*   suppose   the   descendants  of  Peleg, 
from  whom   they  also  derive    the   Scythians,    to  have    been 
the  first   who   peopled    Greece;  and  they  quote  a  passage 
from  Epiphanius.t  in   support  of  their  opinion,  to  the  fol- 
lowing  purport:    "From    the   age   of  Therah   downward, 
Phaleg  and   Ragau  removed   towards  the  clime  of  Europe, 


•  Grotius.  Stillingfleet,  et  al. 


t  Epitt,  ad  Acac.  et  Paul. 


in  Peleg.(f )  The  most  ancient  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  to  be  that  of  Ib'nes,  or  loniaus, 
which  the  Greeks  derived  from  Ion,  the  son 
of  Xuthus,  mentioned  above,  or  of  Apollo 
by  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Ericthonius,  king 
of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Xuthus  ;(g)  but  Jose- 
phus(h)  derives  them  from  Javan,  the  son  of 
Japheth  and  grandson  of  Noah,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Bochart,(i)  who,  in  addition  to 
the  authority  he  claims  from  scripture  for 
such  derivation,  observes  that  the  name  of  the 
patriarch,  P'  without  the  points,  sounds  more 
properly  Ion  than  Javan.  The  other  names 
by  which  these  people  were  called,  were 
Dorians,  from  Dorus,  son  of  Deucalion  ;  Aones, 
from  Aon,  a  son  of  Neptune ;  Hyanthes,  from 
Hyas,  a  king  of  Bo?otia ;  jEolians,  from  ./Eolus, 
son  of  Hellen  ;  Leleges,  from  Lelex,  founder 
of  what  was  afterwards  called  Laceda?mon  ; 
Dryopi,  from  Dryops,  son  of  Apollo ;  Cau- 
cones,  of  Scythic  origin ;  Cecropidae,  from 
Cecrops ;  Argians,  or  Argives,  from  Argus ; 
Dana'i,  from  Danaiis ;  Dolopes,  of  uncertain 
origin ;  and  Myrmidones,  from  Myrmidon, 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Eury medusa.  But  all  these 
names  belong  rather  to  colonists,  than  to  the 


to  part  of  Scythia,  and  were  joined  to  those  nations  from 
whom  the  Thracians  came."  BochartJ  endeavours  to  con- 
fute this  passage,  and  insists  that  both  Peleg  and  Reu,  with 
their  descendants,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Media  and 
Armenia;  and  Mr.  Bryant  conceives  that  the  character  of 
Pulasgiu  as  the  Jirst  husbandman,  with  other  circumstance! 
of  his  history,  are  sufficient  to  identify  him  with  the  patri- 
arch Noah,  whose  history  is  to  be  traced  in  the  various 
accounts  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  liines,  the  Dorians,  the 
Hellenes,  &c.§ 

(g)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  44.  Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

(h)  Antiij.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

(i)  Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

}  Phaleg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  §  See  .-Incient  Mythol.  vol.  v.  p.  31,  el  s«/. 


f     *  M  i»  ^    J 
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original  inhabitants ;  though,  in  proportion  as 
they  respectively  gained  the  ascendancy,  they 
communicated  their  name  to  the  country. 
Thus,  the  name  Hellenes  indicated  originally 
only  the  inhabitants  of  Phthiotis,  a  small  pro- 
vince of  Thessaly  ;  that  of  Acbsei,  or  Achaeans, 
to  those  of  the  country  about  Argos;  that  of 
Dorians  to  the  residents  of  a  district  between 
Thessaly,  Phocis,  arid  Acarnania ;  that  of 
Ab'nes  to  certain  adventurers,  who,  in  the  age 
of  Cadmus,  settled  in  Boeotia;  that  of  ^olians 
to  some  settlers  in  the  same  country,  who 
afterwards  removed  to  Asia  Minor ;  those  of 
Leleges,  and  Pelasgi,  to  certain  wanderers, 
who  fixed  themselves  in  various  parts,  but 
more  particularly  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia; 
that  of  Dryopi,  or  Dryopes,  to  another  erratic 
tribe,  who  were  found,  at  different  times,  near 
mount  (Eta,  in  Argolis,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
among  the  lonians ;  that  of  Caucones  to  a 
Scythic  tribe,  who,  from  Paphlagonia,  passed 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  settled,  first  in 
Arcadia,  and  afterwards  in  Elis ;  that  of  Ce- 
cropidae  to  the  followers  of  Cecrops,  the  Sa'ite, 
who  settled  in  Attica;  that  of  Argians,  or 
Argives,  to  the  citizens  of  Argos ;  that  of 
Dana'i,  to  the  Egyptian  retinue  of  Danaiis, 
who  settled  at  Argos ;  that  of  Dolopes,  to  a 
people  of  Thessaly,  who  were  fond  of  migra- 
tion ;  and  that  of  Myrmidones  to  a  tribe  on 
the  southern  borders  of  the  last-named  country. 
With  respect  to  the  lones,  or  lonians,  they 
appear  to  be  confounded  with  the  lilones,  per- 
haps the  same  with  the  Aones,  who  were  a 
much  older  people,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  were  the  real  descendants  of 
Javan,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Attica  and 
Bceotia ;  but  the  Ib'ues  were  a  colony  from 
Babylonia  first,  and  afterwards  from  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  (j)  Thus,  Attica  is  said  by 
Strabo(k)  to  have  been  called  both  Ionia  and 
las,  the  latter  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  name  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The 
Grecians  continually  changed  the  final  »  into  «; 
whence  \v,  Ian,  or  Javan,  was  rendered  las, 
though  originally  expressed  i*»  and  i«.u>,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  its  being  so  called  by  people 
of  other  countries,  who  retain  ancient  terms 


( jl  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  v.  p.  11. 

(ki   Lib.  ix.  p.  (iOO;  et  rid.  lib.  vii.  p.  495. 

(t)  Scliol.  in  Atliarn.  vtr.  10(>. 

(m)  Apud  lleiusius. 


long  after  they  have  fallen  into  disuse  at  home. 
According  to  the  scholiast  upon  Aristo- 
phanes,(l)  the  Grecians  in  every  country  but 
their  own,  were  styled  laones,  by  which  was 
meant  the  sous  of  Javan;  and  Hesychius(m) 
says  that  "  Hellas  was  of  old  called  Ian,  or 
Javan,  because  the  natives  were  esteemed 
lannes,"  or  Javanes ;  being  the  posterity  of 
the  person  so  named.  Stephanas  also  men- 
tions itut  and  i.ja>»:  tx  i>  ra  i»ut,  la,,.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  quotations  here  made,  that  by  the 
laones  were  meant  all  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Greece;  all  that  were  the  offspring  of  Ian, 
or  Javan:  but  the  Ibnes,  with  their  province 
Ionia,  related  only  to  a  part;  and  though, 
when  their  families  became  mixed,  (heir  names 
got  confounded,  they  were  never  so  totally 
incorporated,  but  that  some  separate  remains 
of  the  primitive  stock  were  here  and  there  to 
be  perceived.  The  term  Hellen,  a  corruption 
of  \'V  *?N  (EL  AIM)  fountain  of  light,  was  origi- 
nally a  title  of  those  priests  of  the  sun,  who 
first  came  from  Egypt,  and  introduced  the 
rites  of  the  ark  and  dove  at  Dodona,  which 
country,  after  Egypt,  was  the  first  Hellas ;  for 
there  were  the  original  Hellenes,  from  whom 
the  title  was  extended  to  all  the  Grecian  name. 
Aristotle  affords  evidence  to  this  ;(n)  and  Hesy- 
chius  describes  the  lonians  and  Hellenes  as  of 
the  same  family.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  ./Eoliaus  and  Dorians,  the  Pelasgi  and 
Caucones,  the  Myrmidons,  Arcadians,  kc.  ;(o) 
they  were  all  from  one  source ;  descendants 
from  the  same  Arkite  ancestors,  the  Ib'nim 
of  Babylonia  and  Syria,(p)  as  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  remark  in  the  progress  of 
the  Grecian  history. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. — In  the  period  to 
which  this  Chapter  is  limited,  Greece,  which 
now  constitutes  the  south  part  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  was  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Mace- 
donia and  the  river  Strymon  [Mennari,  or 
Rendina],  which  separated  it  from  Thrace;  on 
the  east,  by  the  ^Egean  sea  [Archipelago] ;  on 
the  south,  by  the  Mare  Internum  [Mediter- 
ranean]; and,  on  the  west,  by  the  Ionian  sea: 
but  in  after-times  it  included  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Epirus.  Its  extent,  from  the 


(n)  Aristot.  Meteorol.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
(o)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  et  seq. 
fp}  Vide   Eurip.    Phaniss.    ver.   '256.      Strabo.  lib.  viii. 
p.  587. 
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Strymon  in  tlic  iiorlh-t  nst,  to  the  promontory 
of  'Tenarns,  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus  \.Wi>r<-<i\,  is  computed  at  4  dcg. 
.'50  nun.  or  about  :JI2  Knglish  miles;  ;iuil  in 
breadth,  from  the  Jygcan  sea  in  the  cast,  to 
the  Ionian  in  the  west,  about  3  <feg.  10  tnio. ; 
or  nearly  -200  miles,  from  the  promontory  of 
\(  liniii,  in  Acaniania,  to  ihsit  of  Siinium,  in 
Attica,  (Jem-rally  speaking,  Greece  is  a  most 
delightful  country,  situated  in  a  temperate 
climate,  ami  Messed  with  a  fruitful  soil,  yield- 
ing corn,  wine,  delicious  fruits;  and  abound- 
ing in  cattle,  fouls,  and  venison. 

DIVISION*.,       \ND      KINGDOMS. III     its     lllOSt 

c\lensi\e  •  eiise,  Greece  consisted  of  Mace- 
donia, Kpirns,  Thessalia,  Acha'ia,  or  Hellas, 
otherwise  (Jra-cia  l'ro|)ria.  and  Peloponnesus  : 
lint  when  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  it  was 
divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Achaia  and 
Macedonia,  the  former  containing  Gra-cia 
I'ropria  .  and  IVIoponnesns,  the  latter  the 
other  three.  Mosl  of  these  had  their  subdivi- 
sions. \\liich,  with  their  cities,  will  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  places.  Gra>cia  I'ropria  con- 
tained the  countries  of  .Ktolia,  Doris,  Locris, 
Phocis,  llu-otia.  Meg  a  ra,  and  Attica.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesus [.)/<)/ •<•«],  which  derives  its  name 
from  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  resembles 
a  palm-leaf  in  its  general  contour,  and  is  joined 
to  Gnrcia  I'ropria  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
which  is  only  five  miles  in  width.  It  contained 
the  countries  or  pro\inces  of  Achaia  Proper, 
Sicyoni.i,  Corinth,  Argolis,  or  Argia,  Arcadia, 
Laconia,  Messenia,  and  Klis. 

No  country  of  equal  extent,  ever  contained 
so  many  kingdoms,  or  republics,  as  Greece, 
where  almost  every  society  formed  a  distinct 
government  ;  thus,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  we 
meet  with  the  kingdoms  of  Sicyon,  Corinth, 
Ar-os,  Mycena-,  Arcadia,  Laconia,  or  Lace- 
d;unon,  Messenia,  Klis,  and  the  republic  of 
the  Aclui-ans:  out  of  it,  in  Gra-cia  Propria, 
those  of  Attica,  or  Athens,  Megaris,  Bceotia, 
Thebes,  Kocris-Kpi-cnemedia,  Doris,  Phocis, 
l.ocris-(  )/.ola-a,  and  /Ktolia.  :  in  Thessaly,  those 
of  I'elagouia,  Tripolitis.  Perrha-bia,  I'Lstia'otis, 
Palas-iotis,  Ma-nesia,  Thessaliotis.  and  Phthi- 
osiv;  ni  Kpirns,  those  of  the  Molossi,  Amphi- 
lochi.  CasNJopa'i,  Dryopes,  C'haones,  Thesprotii, 
Almeiii,  and  Acarnanians;  all  of  which,  with 
Mime  others,  amonnlinp;  in  the  whole  to  not 
I.  •  than  ">(),  have  at  various  periods  been 
by  kings  of  their  own,  whose  names 


are  only  to  be  met  with  occasionally,  in  the 
history  of  the  more  considerable  kingdoms  of 
Argos,  Attica,  Thebes,  and  l.accda-mon,  or 
in  the  annals  of  the  Argonantic  expedition,  or 
those  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  islands  of  (Jreece,  which  are  numerous, 
were  also  for  the  most  part  seats  of  inde- 
pendent inonarchs,  till  the  predominant  pas- 
sion of  the  natives  for  freedom,  occasioned  a 
change  in  the  government,  when  they  became 
republics.  A  list  of  their  ancient  and  modern 
names  has  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work  ;(q)  and  their  history  will  be  a  subject 
for  a  future  chapter. 


SUCTION  II. 

ANTIQUITY,  GOVERNMENT  AND  LAWS,  RELI- 
GION AND  DEITIES,  SACRIFICES,  MYSTERI KS, 
TEMPLES,  ORACLES,  PUBLIC  GAMES,  PRIMI- 
TIVE MANNERS  AND  PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVE- 
MENT, LANGUAGE,  LETTERS,  LEARNING, 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

ANTIQUITY. — Almost  all  that  can  be  said 
on  this  subject,  has  been  anticipated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  foregoing  Section,  in  treating 
on  the  name  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  the 
Greeks  pretended  they  were  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  born  from  the  earth  on 
which  they  dwelt;  and  they  heard  with  impa- 
tience the  conjectures  which  traced  them  from 
the  tribes  of  Asia,  and  the  colonies  of  Egypt. 
The  Athenians  were  peculiarly  fond  of  claiming 
and  asserting  this  territorial  source,  and  fre- 
quently wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  their  hair, 
to  denote  their  belief  that,  like  that  insect, 
they  had  sprung  from  their  native  soil :  but 
others  were  proud  of  deducing  their  original 
from  certain  great  heroes,  begot  by  some 
licentious  god  upon  some  wanton  goddess,  or 
some  straggling  nymph. 

As  descendants  of  Javau,  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece  were  certainly  an  original  peo- 
ple; and  it  was  for  want  of  records,  and  a 
misunderstood  tradition  of  the  actions  of  their 
forefathers,  and  the.  adventures  of  the  colonists 
who  settled  among  them,  that  such  absurd 

(q)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  326,  327. 
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notions  as  those  alluded  to,  arose;  which, 
having  received  the  sanction  of  time,  the  pre- 
judices of  after-ages  would  not  admit  of  being 
corrected.  How  soon  the  sons  of  .lavan  thus 
degenerated,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  but  when 
the  Hellenes(r)  arrived  among  them  from 
Egypt  and  Phoenice,  they  found  them  in  a 
barbarous  state;  and  the  darkness  in  which 
they  were  overwhelmed  also  obscured  the 
learning  introduced  among  them  by  these 
settlers;  so  that  a  long  interval  of  ignorance 
ensued,  from  which  they  were  at  length  extri- 
cated by  the  arrival  of  new  colonies  :  and  it  is 
to  these  that  the  population  of  ancient  Greece 
may  properly  be  said  to  owe  its  origin. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  LAWS. — In  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  every  city,  and  almost  every 
village,  or  obscure  town,  was  a  petty  monarchy, 
governed  by  a  chief,  to  whom  the  title  of  king 
has  been  given,  but  who,  more  probably,  was 
considered  only  as  the  head  of  his  tribe,  after 
the  manlier  of  the  patriarchal  ages.  Many  of 
these  little  states  were  subsequently  blended 
by  alliance  or  conquest,  and  of  their  .sovereigns 
we  only  occasionally  find  the  names  of  one  or 
two  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  those 
larger  kingdoms  into  which  they  merged. 
The  capricious  genius  of  the  Greeks  was  ill 
suited  to  the  trammels  of  monarchy,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  obligations  of  the  patriarchal 
state  were  converted  by  rulers  into  despotic 
sway  and  exactions  of  implicit  obedience,  the 
love  of  liberty  was  cherished  by  the  people, 
royalty  became  odious,  and  was  gradually 
superseded  by  the  republican  form,  till  at 
length  no  part  of  Greece  remained  in  the  hands 
of  an  absolute  sovereign  ;  Macedonia  and 
Epirus  alone  excepted,  and  these  were  not  till 
very  late  reckoned  among  the  Grecian  slates. 

Till  the  times  of  the  Athenian  archous,  they 
had  no  written  code  of  laws;  all  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  so\t  reign;  except  that  in 
dubious  or  important,  cases,  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  consult  some  oracle,  of  which,  among 
a  great  variety,  the  two  most  celebrated  were 
that  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  on  the  hill  Parnassus. 

(r)  Derived,  not  from  Ilelleii,  son  of  Dem  alion,  but  fn.i 
j'J?  ^N  (KL  A  IN)  Ike  fountain  of  liijkt,  which  they  MM 
shipped.— See  Bryant's  Mi/tliol.  vol.  iv.  p.  ISM,  it  ..,-// 

(s)  "  S(.ru<;  was  the  lir.it  who  introduced  the  ful.ic  wor- 
ship, called  Ilflleiiisiinis  "  Hsiie.b.  Clii'iiit.  p.  I!!.  Sir  ill. .11 
Citron.  Paschal,  anil  Synccllus,  p.  1)4,  Da.  According  to 


RELIGION. — Of  the  religion  of  the  pure  de- 
scendants of  Javan,  at  the  time  they  were 
first  visited  by  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians, 
we  are  totally  ignorant,  though  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  was 
not  unknown  to  them.  Of  this  there  is  no 
evidence,  and  from  the  rude  state  in  which 
they  an;  described  to  have  been  found  by  the 
colonists,  it  may  be  presumed  that  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  they  had  sunk  into 
downright  atheism,  through  the  ignorance  in 
which  they  were  involved  ;  and  this  made  them 
so  easily  adopt  the  rites  of  the  new  comers. 
Of  these,  the  lirst  wen;  Titans  from  the  lesser 
Asia ;  then  the  Cecropians  from  Egypt,  and 
afterwards  the  Cadmians  from  Phcrnice;  all 
of  OIK:  family,  worshippers  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  retainers  of  certain  mystical  allu- 
sions to  Noah  and  the  Deluge,  from  which  the 
subsequent  polytheism  of  the  heathens  appears 
to  have  sprung.  To  these  persons  were  the 
Greeks  indebted  for  their  mythology,  which 
originating  in  the  plains  of  Shinar,  in  the  days 
of  Serug,(s)  was  carried  by  the  Cuthites  into 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  Phcenice, 
and  ultimately  transported  into  Greece.  The 
first  hero-worship  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed by  Cecrops,  who  instituted  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  Jupiter,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Attica  ;(t)  this  was  followed  with  the  apotheosis 
of  other  heroes,  or  rather  the  personification 
of  the  powers  they  already  worshipped,  in  the 
form  of  gods,  demigods,  and  monsters;  so 
that  the  country  was  soon  furnished  with  a 
number  of  deities,  suited  to  the  taste  of  their 
votaries,  and  with  a  sanction  and  precedent 
for  every  unsocial  and  unnatural  vice. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  sprang  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  to  which  they  had  a 
puerile  antipathy,  while  they  were  equally 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own.  Misled 
also  by  the  too  great  delicacy  of  their  ear, 
I  hey  could  not  bear  any  term  that  appeared  to 
them  barbarous  or  uncouth  in  sound.  On 
this  account,  they  either  rejected  foreign  appel- 
lations, or  so  modified  and  changed  them,  as 


Cedmms,  this  innovation  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
lurrd  ahotit  the  time  of  Felix's  death.  To  Serug  some 
o  jiltriiiiitr  Hie  introduction  of  images;  but  it  is  more  com- 

vivfii  to  bis  grandcon  Terah,  thelaiherof  Abraham. 
Comp.  '  (instant.  M ,n. asses,  p.  2l,aud  Epiphanius,  lib.  i.  p.  7. 
(t)  Pauaanias. 
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to  render  them  in  sound  and  signification 
essentially  diiii treat:  and  as  they  were  invincibly 
attached  to  their  own  country  and  customs, 
they  fondly  presumed  that  every  thing  was  to 
be  looked  for  among  themselves  ;  never  con- 
sidering, that  the  titles  of  their  deities,  the 
names  of  places,  and  their  terms  of  worship, 
were  imported ;  that  their  ancient  hymns(u) 
were  grown  obsolete :  they  explained  every 
thing  by  the  language  in  use,  without  the 
least  retrospect  or  allowance:  and  all  names  and 
titles  from  other  countries  were  subjected  to 
the  same  rule.  If  the  name  were  dissonant, 
and  disagreeable  to  their  ear,  it  was  rejected  ; 
but  if  it  were  at  all  similar  in  sound  to  any 
word  in  their  language,  they  changed  it  to  that 
word  ;  though  the  name  were  of  Syriac  origi- 
nal; or  introduced  from  Egypt,  or  Babylonia. 
The  purport  of  the  term  was  by  these  means 
changed  ;  and  the  history  which  depended 
upon  it,  either  perverted  or  effaced .(v)  Upon 
this  basis  was  the  theology  of  Greece  founded, 
and  hence  were  the  names  of  its  gods  taken, 
and  various  departments  attributed  to  them, 
which  were  never  thought  of  by  those  who 
introduced  it  among  them.  Every  poet  had 
something  different  in  his  theogony ;  and  every 
variety,  however  inconsistent,  was  admitted 
by  the  Greeks  without  the  least  hesitation. 
This  gave  occasion  to  lamblicus  to  reproach 
them  with  being  naturally  led  by  novelty, 
because  the  investigation  of  truth  was  too 
fatiguing  to  a  Grecian. 

The  DEITIES  of  the  Greeks  may  be  classed 
as  gods  celestial,  gods  terrestrial,  marine  gods, 
and  gods  infernal ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
inferior  gods  of  rivers,  woods,  hills,  provinces, 
cities,  houses,  and  even  of  individuals ;  also, 


(u)  The  ancient  history  and  mythology  of  Greece,  was 
partly  transmitted  by  the  common  traditions  of  the  natives, 
and  partly  preserved  in  those  original  Doric  hymns,  which 
were  universally  sung  in  their  Prytaneia  and  temples. 
Thci-e,  says  Mr.  Bryant,*  were  in  the  ancient  Amonian  lan- 
guage, and  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Pegasus, 
\;_'\ieii>,  and  Olt-njtwhich  last  is  variously  represented  a» 
an  Hyperborean,  an  Egyptian,  and  a  Lycian.  They  were 
chanted  by  the  Pyrcones,  or  priests  of  the  sun,  and  by  the 
female  Hieropliautes,  of  whom  the  chief  upon  record  were 
Phaennis,  Phamionoe,  and  Baeo  ;J  the  last  of  whom  mentions 
Olen  as  the  inventor  of  verse,  and  the  most  ancient  priest 
of  Phwbus.  These  hymns,  by  length  of  time,  grew  obsolete 
and  scarce  intelligible.  They  were,  however,  translated,  or 

'   Mi/iM.  vol.  i,  p.  J02,  ft  teij. 
t  PMIMII.  lib.  i.    Clem.  Cu/u-rt.  p.  44.  j  Paiuan.  lib,  x. 


demigods    and   heroes.       Of    these  we    shall 
select  the  principal. 

Gods  Celestial,  of  the  superior  order,  were 
twelve  in  number,  six  male  and  as  many 
female,  viz.  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury, 
Neptune,  and  Vulcan;  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus, 
Diana,  Damater,  or  Ceres,  and  Vesta.  To 
which  are  added  eight  others,  inferior  in  dig- 
nity, viz.  Janus,  Saturn,  >S<>/,  Bacchus,  Gcinus. 
Pluto,  Tellus,  and  Luna.  The  celestial  deities 
of  the  first  order  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
summit  of  mount  Olympus,  in  Thessaly,  where 
Jupiter  held  his  court.  This  mountain  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  height ;  but  the  poets 
imagined  that  its  summit  reached  the  heavens. 
It  is  covered  with  pleasant  woods  and  grottoes: 
and  on  the  top,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
poets,  was  an  extensive  plain,  where  the  change 
of  seasons  was  unknown;  the  inhabitants  en- 
joying an  eternal  spring. 

Gods  Terrestrial  were  Saturn,  Janus,  Vulcan. 
jEolus,  and  Momus ;  Cybele,  or  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Latona,  Themis,  Astrata,  and  Nemesis.  Of 
these,  it  will  be  observed  that  some  were  also 
of  the  celestial  order,  and  jEolus  was  the 
principal  of  the  Wind  Deities,  of  whom  no- 
tice will  be  taken  presently. 

Marine,  or  Water  Deities,  were  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  governors  in  chief  over  the  whole  ex- 
panse  of  waters :    Neptune,    and    Amphitrite, 
rulers  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  Triton,  Pro- 
I  teus,  Nereus,  Doris,  and  their  progeny,  known 
I  under    the    appellation    of    Tritons,    Nereids, 
Oceanides,  &c. 

Infernal  Gods,  were  such  as  were  supposed 
to  have  their  residence  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  as,  Pluto,  Plutus,  Charon,  and  Cerberus, 
Proserpine,  Hecate,  the  Furies,  the  Fates,  &c. 


rather  imitated  by  Pamphos,  Rhiauus,  Phemius,  Homer, 
Bion  Proconnesius,  Onomacritus,  and  others :  many  of  the 
sacred  terms,  which  could  neither  be  understood  nor  inter- 
preted, were  retained  with  great  reverence;  and  many, 
which  they  did  attempt  to  decipher,  were  misconstrued 
and  misapplied.!  From  these  ancient  hymns  and  miscon- 
strued terms,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros  planned  his  history  of 
the  gods;  which  doubtless  became  a  source  of  much 
error.  1 1 

(v)  The  following,  selected  from  many  others,  is  a  striking 
exemplification  of  this :  Lysimachus  in  his  Egyptian  history, 
changed  the  name  of  Jerusalem  to  iipov*» ;  and  supposed 
(lie  city  was  so  called,  because  the  Israelites,  in  their  march 
to  Canaan,  used  to  plunder  temples,  and  steal  sacred  things.^ 


§  larablich.  De  Mystrr.  sect.  vii.  cap.  5. 
If  Joseph.  Contra  Apioncm.  lib.  i.  cap.  34. 


|l  Clem.  Alsx.Slrom. lib.  T. 
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Wind  Gods,  were  jEolus,  Solanus,  Eurns, 
Auster,Africus,Zephyrus,  Corns,  Septentrio,  and 
Aquilo. 

Rural  Deities,  were  Pan,  Sylvanus,  Priapus, 
Arist&us,  Terminus,  the  Fauns,  and  Satyrs; 
Diana,  Pales,  Flora,  Feronia,  Pomona,  and  a 
vast  number  01  Nymphs. 

The  nations  of  the  east,  to  whom  the  Greeks 
were  primarily  indebted  for  their  theology, 
acknowledged  in  earlier  ages  but  one  deity, 
the  sun  :  but  when  they  came  to  give  the  titles 
of  Osiris,  Orus,  and  Cham,  to  some  of  the 
heads  of  their  family,  they  too  in  time  were 
looked  up  to  as  gods,  and  severally  worshipped 
as  the  fountain  of  light.  The  Egyptians  were 
much  addicted  to  this  practice:  besides  which, 
being  a  nation  fond  of  refinement  in  their  wor- 
ship, they  made  several  subtile  distinctions : 
and  supposing  that  there  were  certain  emana- 
tions of  divinity,  they  affected  to  particularize 
each  by  some  title,  and  to  worship  the  deity 
by  his  attributes.  This  gave  rise  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  gods;  for  the  more  curious  they 
were  in  their  disquisitions,  the  greater  Avas  the 
number  of  these  substitutes.  Many  of  them  were 
at  first  designed  as  mere  titles;  others  were 
derivatives  and  emanations ;  all  which  in  time 
were  esteemed  distinct  beings,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  most  inconsistent  system  of  polytheism. 
The  Greeks,  who  received  this  refined  mytho- 
logy from  foreigners,  in  terms  they  could  not 
comprehend,  misconstrued  every  thing,  and 
added  largely  to  the  existing  absurdities  :  they 
adopted  deities,  to  whose  reputed  authorities 
they  were  total  strangers,  and  whose  names 
they  could  not  articulate:  nor  could  they 
arrange  the  elements  of  which  the  words 
were  composed. (w)  Hence  it  was,  that  Solon 
the  Wise  could  not  escape  the  bitter,  but  just, 
censure  of  the  Egyptian  priest,  who  accused 
him,  and  the  Greeks  in  general,  of  the  grossest 
puerility  and  ignorance  in  religious  matters.(x) 
Herodotus  also  notices  the  uncertainty  and 
inconsistency  of  the  ancients  in  their  accounts 
of  their  deities ;  and  attributes  to  Homer  and 
to  Hesiod  the  various  names  and  distinctions 

(w)  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  382. 

(x)  Plato.  Timeeus.  torn.  iii.  Cyril  Contra  Julian,  p.  15. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  356. 

(y)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  53. 

(z)  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  i.  ver.  6;  et  vide  Schol.  iu  Horat. 
lib.  ii.  od.  10. 

(a)  Orpk.  Frag,  in  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  23. 
VOL.  II. 


of  the  gods,  as  well  as  of  that  endless  poly- 
theism which  prevailed  in  his  days.(y)  This 
blindness  in  regard  to  their  own  theology,  and 
to  that  of  the  countries  whence  it  was  bor- 
rowed, led  them  to  misapply  the  terms  they  had 
received,  and  to  make  a  god  out  of  every  title: 
yet,  however  they  may  have  separated  and 
distinguished  them  under  different  personages, 
they  are  all  plainly  resolvable  into  one  deity, 
the  sun. 

There  are  few  characters,  which  appear,  at 
first  sight,  more  distinct  than  those  of  Apollo 
and  Bacchus:  yet,  the  conduct  of  the  year, 
which  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  former, 
as  the  sun,  is  by  Virgil  given  to  Bacchus,  or 
Liber,  whom  he  joins  with  Ceres,  and  calls 
them  both  the  bright  luminaries  of  the  world. (z) 
Hence  we  find  that  Bacchus  is  the  sun,  or 
Apollo,  and  Phoebus,  though  supposed  to  have 
been  a  very  different  personage.  In  reality, 
they  were  all  three  the  same  ruling  deity  of 
the  world,  and  were  worshipped  in  Thrare 
under  the  titles  of  Liber  and  Zemissus  ,-(a)  the 
former  being  a  contraction  of  El-Abor,  the 
god,  or  parent  of  light ;  the  latter  analogous  to 
the  Amonian  Sanies,  or  Samesh,  the  Shemesh 
of  the  scriptures,  and  of  the  same  import.  In 
short,  all  the  gods  were  one;(b)  though  some 
of  them  changed  with  the  season,(c)  or  from 
other  causes.  Diodorus  has  observed  that 
Osiris  was  variously  taken  for  Serapis,  Diony- 
sus, Pluto,  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  and  Pan;(d*)  but 
these  were  all  titles  of  the  same  god  ;(e)  for 
among  the  best  theologists,  Pluto  was  esteemed 
the  same  as  Jupiter;  and,  indeed,  the  same  as 
Proserpine,  Demeter,  or  Ceres,  Hermes,  Apollo, 
and  every  other  deity .(f)  Adonis,  Atys,  Osiris, 
and  Orus,  were  the  same  as  the  sun,  accord- 
ing to  Macrobius.(g)  Olen,  the  most  ancient 
mythologist,  made  Ilithyia  to  be  the  mother 
of  Eros,  or  Cupid;  she  was  therefore  the  same 
with  Venus,  though  she  was  also  called  Juno, 
Lucina,  or  Diana,  and  Phoebe:  Diana  herself 
was  sometimes  called  Luna,  sometimes  Ceres, 
sometimes  Proserpine,  sometimes  Juno ;  (h) 
Luna  was  the  same  with  Astarte,  Europa,  Dea 

(b)  Ibid,  et  vide  Steph.  Pott.  Philosopk.  p.  80,  ex  Just. 
Mart. 

(c)  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

(d)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  22. 

(e)  Sir  J.  Marsham.  Chron.  Canon,  p.  32. 

(f )  Hermesianax.  (g)  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  21. 
(h)  Serv.  iii  Georgic.  lib.  i.  ver.  5. 
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Syria,  and  ll/iea;(\)  and  Juno,  whom  Ma- 
crobius  styles  Jiuioiiiits,  was  the  same  with 
Janus.(fi  The  poets  delegated  a  number  of 
strange  attributes  to  different  personages ;  but 
there  were  other  writers,  who  went  deeper  in 
their  researches,  and  made  them  all  centre  in 
one.  They  sometimes  represented  this  sove- 
reign deity  as  Dionysus,  who,  according  to 
Ausonius,(k)  was  worshipped  in  various  parts 
under  different  titles,  and  comprehended  all 
the  gods  under  one  character.  Sometimes  the 
supremacy  was  given  to  Pan,  who  was  esteem- 
ed lord  of  all  the  elements,(l)  and  was  the 
same  with  Zeus,  or  Zeuth,  Priapus,  and  Orus, 
whom  the  people  of  Larapsacus  worshipped 
under  the  title  of  Dionysus.  More  generally, 
Jupiter  was  considered  as  the  chief  god ; 
and  he  was  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks,  to 
express  their  belief  that  he  was  the  father  of 
mankind,  and  the  power  by  which  all  things 
live.(m)  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea,  the  same 
as  Neptune,  was  also  reputed  the  chief  god,(n) 
and,  what  is  more  strange,  the  deity  of  fire,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  title  of  his  priest, 
Purcon,(o)  a  contraction  of  rup  IIN  'D  (PI-UR- 
CONCH)  the  priest,  or  lord  ofjire,  or  of  the  sun.(p) 
This  title  belonged  equally  to  Jupiter,  whose 
ancient  Latin  name,  compounded  of  IIN  'D 
(PI-UR)  was  P'ur,  though  changed  by  length 
of  time  to  Puer;  his  ministers  were  styled 
P'ueri,  and  because  many  of  them  were  hand- 
some youths,  selected  for  that  office,  ptier 
came  at  length  to  signify  any  young  per- 
son, (q) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
the  chief  deity  went  by  the  name  of  Ourchol,(r) 
the  same  as  Archel  and  Arcles,(s)  of  Egypt, 
whence  came  the  'HgaxXtK,  and  Hercules  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  in  whom  Nonnus  makes 


(i)  Lucian.  DC  Syr.  Ded. 

(j)  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

(k)  Epigram.  30. 

(1;  Orphic  Hymn  x.  p.  200,  ex  Gesner.  Herodot.  lib.  ii. 
rap.  M.">. 

(m)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.    Euphorion. 

(n)  Orphic  Hymn,  in  Poieidon.  xvi.  p.  208. 

(o)  Pausan.  lib.  x.  p.  805. 

(p)  "P'urcon,"  says  Mr.  Bryant,*  "K,Iynis,  vel  Lucis, 
Domintis." 

(q)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  i.  p.  156. 

(r)  Seldcn.  De  Diis  Syr.  p.  77,  et  addit. 

(s)  In  very  ancient  times,  he  was  styled  Arcles,  in  Greece, 
and  was  the  reputed  son  of  Zeuth,  orXuth,  Xu9o{.t 


Aft/l/wi.  TO!,  i.  p.  389,  390. 


t  I'lut.  Quest.  Crec. 


all  the  various  departments  centre,  of  the  other 
gods,  as  well  as  their  titles ;  and  in  conclu- 
sion he  pronounces  him  to  be  Apollo,  or  the 
sun.(t) 

It  may  appear  strange,  that  Hercules,  and 
Jupiter,  or  whoever  else  is  put  for  the  chief 
deity,  should  be  of  all  ages ;  yet  this  must 
have  been  the  case,  if  they  were  the  same  as 
the  infantile  Cupid,  and  Bacchus  "  ever  young," 
and  were  also  the  representatives  of  Chronos 
and  Saturn.  But  the  ancients  went  farther, 
and  described  the  same  deity  under  the  same 
name  in  various  stages  of  life;  as  we  learn 
from  Ulpian,  who  says  that  Dionysus  was 
represented  of  all  ages.(u)  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  was,  that  they  repre- 
sented the  same  deity  as  of  different  sexes : 
a  bearded  Apollo  was  uncommon ;  but  in 
Cyprus,  Venus  appeared  with  a  beard,  under 
the  name  of  Aphrodite. (v)  She  was  also  look- 
ed upon  as  prior  to  Zeus,  and  to  most  of  the 
other  gods  ;(w)  and  in  some  places  of  the  east 
was  the  same  as  Cybele,  or  Rhea,  the  mother 
of  the  gods;(x)  which  latter  title  is  given  by 
Valerius  Soranus(y)  to  Jupiter;  and  Synesius 
speaks  of  him  in  nearly  similar  terms.(z)  The 
like  character  is  given  to  the  ancient  deity 
Metis,  in  the  Orphic  Hymns, (a)  where  the 
moon  is  also  spoken  of,  as  both  male  and 
female  :(b)  and,  in  another  place,  the  author 
of  those  poems  declares  that  the  Nymphs, 
the  deities  Helios,  Selene,  Basileia,  Metis, 
Eros,  Zenos,  and  some  others,  were  all  in- 
cluded under  the  title  of  Zeus,(c)  whom  he 
elsewhere  invokes  by  the  name  of  Dionysus. (d) 
Apuleius  introduces  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
describing  her  titles  and  departments  with 
great  diversity :  in  Phrygia,  she  is  Demeter; 
in  Attica,  Minerva;  in  Cyprus,  Venus;  in 


(t)  Nonnus.  lib.  xl.  p.  1038. 

(u)  Ulp.  In  Demosth.  p.  G47;  et  vid.  Macrob.  Saturn. 
lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

(v)  Hesych.  Serv.  in  JEneid.  lib.  ii.  ver.  632.  Calv.  Ac- 
terian.  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

(w)  Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  lib.  iii.  ver.  52. 

(x)  Ptol.  Tctrabibl.  lib.  ii. 

(y)  Apud  August.  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  iv.  cap.  11.  lib.  vii. 
cap.  9. 

(z)  Synes.  Hymn.  iii.  p.  26;  et  yid.  Orph.  Hymn.  ix.  ver.  18. 

(a)  Hymn.  xxxi.  ver.  10. 

(b)  Ibid.  Hi/mn.  viii.  ver.  4. 

(c)  Orphic  Frag.vi.  p.  366,  ex  Gesner.  See  also  H.  Stepb. 
Poe.s.  Pkilosoph.  p.  81,85. 

(d)  Orph.  Frag.  vii.  p.  371. 
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Crete,  Diana ;  in  Sicily,  Proserpine ;  in  Elis, 
Ceres ;  in  Egypt,  Isis :  sometimes  she  is  Juno; 
at  others,  Bellona ;  here  she  is  Hecate;  and 
there,  Rhamimsia,  or  Nemesis. (e)  Porphyry, 
a  determined  pagan,  than  whom  no  one  had 
examined  the  theology  of  the  ancients  more 
deeply,  acknowledged  that  Vesta,  Rhea,  Ceres, 
Themis,  Priapus,  Proserpine,  Bacchus,  Atys, 
Adonis,  Silenus,  and  the  Satyrs,  were  all  one 
and  the  same  deity.(f)  The  titles  of  Osiris 
and  Orus  being  given  to  Dionysus,  caused  him 
to  partake  of  the  same  worship,  which  was 
paid  to  the  great  luminary  ;  and  as  he  had 
also  many  other  titles,  from  them  sprung  a 
multiplicity  of  deities. (g)  These  titles  were 
derived  chiefly  from  the  history  of  Noah  and 
his  sons,  whose  names,  qualities,  and  adven- 
tures, coming  to  the  Greeks  through  various 
dialects,  were  by  them  mistaken  for  as  many 
distinct  appellatives;  and  being  unable  to  com- 
prehend their  true  meaning,  they  deduced  a 
god  from  every  class  of  votaries,  which  bore 
a  designation  different  from  what  they  were 
accustomed  to,  while  they  interchanged  the 
titles  and  names  of  gods  and  men,  of  persons 
and  of  things;  as  we  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  remark  in  pursuing  their  history. 
.  The  Greeks  believed  that  the  souls  of  de- 
parted persons  existed  in  a  world  of  spirits, 
which  they  named  Hades,  improperly  trans- 
lated Hell,  situated  under  the  earth,  and  divid- 
ed into  five  parts,  viz.  the  First,  or  Previous 
Region,  under  the  dominion  of  Sleep  and 
Death;  the  Region  of  Waters,  or  Passage  of 
the  Styx,  under  the  government  of  Charon,  who 
had  the  charge  of  wafting  souls  across  the 
river ;  the  Gloomy  Region,  or  Erebus,  where 
Minos  sat  as  judge,  and  awarded  to  each  spirit 
its  appropriate  destination  ;  the  Region  of  Tor- 
ments, or  Tartarus,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Furies,  subject  to  Rhadamanthus,  where  the 
wicked  were  punished;  the  Region  of  Joy  and 
Bliss,  or  Elysium,  where  jEacus  sat  as  judge, 
and  where  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  their  good  deeds.  Pluto  and 
Proserpine  were  sovereigns  of  all  these  regions. 


(e)  Apul.  Me.tamorph.  lib.  xi.  p.  241. 

(f)  Porphyr.  apud   Euseb.  Prcep.  Evany,  lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 
See  also  Athenseus,  lib.  i.  p.  30. 

(g)  Vide  Janus  Gulielmus  Laurenberg.  et  Seld.  DC  Diis 
Syr.  p.  77. 

(h)  JEneid.  lib.  vi.     See  also  Hesiod.    Tkeog.  ver.  720. 
Homer.  Odyas.  lib.  xi.    Ovid.  Met.  lib.  iv.  fab.  13. 


The  most  particular  description  of  these 
regions  to  be  met  with  among  the  ancients, 
is  given  by  Virgil, (h)  who  has  stocked  the 
first,  or  previous  region,  with  two  sorts  of  inha- 
bitants :  first,  the  real  evils  and  distresses  of 
human  life,  such  as  war,  discord,  labour, 
grief,  cares,  distempers,  old  age;  secondly, 
the  terrors  of  imagination,  depicted  under  the 
form  of  Harpies,  Gorgons,  Chimaeras,  Hydras, 
Giants,  and  the  like.  Death  and  his  kinsman 
Sleep  had  the  dominion  of  this  region,  which 
formed  the  suburbs  of  the  invisible  world. 
The  second  division,  or  the  place  of  the  hateful 
passage,  through  which  all  departed  souls  were 
supposed  to  pass  in  their  way  to  the  other 
world,  was  inhabited  by  departed  souls,  who 
were  either  crossing  the  river  Styx,  or  suing 
for  a  passage  to  the  ferryman  Charon,  who  was 
sole  governor  of  this  region,  and  carried  them 
over,  one  freight  after  another,  according  to 
his  will  and  pleasure.  In  one  of  the  pictures 
of  the  old  Vatican,  the  Styx  is  represented 
as  a  torrent  pouring  down  a  precipice,  and 
then  rolling  on  to  take  its  course  along  the 
boundaries  of  Hades,  with  a  crowd  of  ghosts 
waiting  on  the  hither  side,  as  described  by 
Virgil.  Charon  does  not  appear  in  this  picture, 
because  his  dominion  was  lower  down,  where 
the  river,  recovering  from  the  turbulence  occa- 
sioned by  its  fall,  began  to  be  navigable: 
but  in  other  remains  of  antiquity,  he  is  seen 
receiving  passengers  into  his  boat,  and  landing 
them  on  the  farther  shore.(i)  The  river  Styx 
was  supposed  to  flow  nine  times  round  the 
territories  of  Hades,  and  its  waters  were  held 
in  such  veneration  by  the  gods,  that  they 
always  swore  by  them.  This  oath  was  deem- 
;  ed  inviolable ;  or  if  any  of  them  perjured 
themselves,  Jupiter  obliged  them  to  drink  of 
its  waters,  which  lulled  them  for  one  whole 
year  into  a  state  of  senseless  stupidity ;  and  for 
the  nine  following  years  they  were  deprived  of 
the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  the  gods,  (j)  The 
third  division,  called  Erebus,  began  imme- 
diately with  the  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Styx,  and  was  supposed  to  extend  a  great 


(i)  For  the  true  account  of  Charon,  see  before,  Vol.  I. 
page  417,  note  (r),  and  p.  428. 

(j)  Near  the  town  of  Nonacris,  in  Arcadia,  according  to 
some  writers,  was  a  small  river,  called  Styx,  of  which  the 
waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous,  that  they  proved  fatal  to 
such  as  tasted  of  them.  Among  others,  Alexander  the 
Great  is  mentioned  as  a  victim  to  their  deadly  poison,  in 
G  2 
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way  in.  The  entrance  was  guarded  by  the 
triple-beaded  dog  Cerberus;  and  here  Minos 
presided,  to  direct  earli  person  on  his  arrival 
to  the  particular  part  of  Hades,  where  he  was 
to  take  up  his  abode.  Erebus  was  subdivided 
into  several  districts;  as,  the  limbo  for  in- 
fants; that  for  innocent  sufferers  ;  the  place  for 
suicides,  a  melancholy  region,  situated  amid 
the  marshes  made  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
Styx;  next  were  the  fields  of  mourning-,  full 
of  dark  woods  and  groves,  for  such  as  died  of 
love ;  and  beyond  these,  which  lay  in  a  line, 
one  after  the  other,  spread  an  open  champaign 
country,  the  allotment  of  departed  warriors, 
at  the  extremity  of  which,  the  great  line,  or 
road,  branched  off  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
the  former  leading  to  Elysium,  or  mansions 
of  the  blessed,  the  latter  to  Tartarus,  or  place 
of  the  wicked.  In  this  region  of  torment, 
which  constituted  the  fourth  division,  the 
most  impious  and  guilty  of  mankind  were 
punished.  It  was  surrounded  by  three  impene- 
trable walls  of  brass,  and  by  the  impetuous 
and  burning  streams  of  the  river  Phlegethon  ; 
the  entrance,  which  was  continually  hidden 
from  the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness,  three 
times  more  gloomy  than  the  obscurest  night, 
was  by  a  large  and  lofty  tower,  whose  gates, 
supported  by  columns  of  adamant,  and  guard- 
ed by  one  of  the  chief  of  the  furies,  neither 
gods  nor  men  could  open.  Within  these  walls 
was  a  city,  under  the  administration  of  Rhada- 
iiHiiii/ius,  terminating  in  a  large  and  deep  pit, 
twice  as  far  below  the  earth  as  the  heavens 
are  above  it,(k)  where  the  wicked  were  tor- 
mented by  the  furies  and  other  terrible  mon- 
sters. Here  were  punished  such  as  had  been 
guilty  of  impiety  or  rebellion  towards  the 
gods,  and  such  as  had  been  disobedient  to 
their  parents,  adulterers,  incestuous  persons, 
traitors,  faithless  ministers,  and  such  kings  or 
others  as  had  undertaken  unjust  and  cruel 
wars,  or  had  betrayed  their  friends  or  country 
for  the  sake  of  money.  It  was  also  the  place 
where  Tityus  the  giant,  Tantalus,  Ixion, 
Sisyphus,  the  Dana'ides,  &c.  were  punished. 
The  fifth  and  last  division,  called  Elysium,  or 
place  of  the  blessed,  under  the  magistracy  of 


consequence  of  drinking  them.  They  even,  it  is  said,  con- 
sumed iron,  and  broke  or  destroyed  all  vessels.  These 
wonderful  properties,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  I  he 
river  disappearing  in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  fountain 


jEacus,  was  the  residence  of  all  who  died  for 
their  country,  the  inventors  of  arts,  or  who 
had  otherwise  benefited  mankind,  truly  in- 
spired poets,  and  such  as  had  maintained  lives 
of  purity.  Here  bowers  for  ever  green,  delight- 
ful groves,  and  meadows  watered  with  pleasant 
streams,  occasionally  interrupted  with  beautiful 
cascades,  were  among  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects :  the  air  was  wholesome,  temperate,  and 
serene ;  the  birds  continually  warbled  on  the 
trees,  and  the  inhabitants  were  blessed  with 
another  sun  and  other  stars.  The  employ- 
ments of  the  inmates  of  these  regions  were 
various,  and  similar  to  those  they  most  delight- 
ed in  when  living :  Achilles  is  represented  as 
waging  war  with  wild  beasts ;  the  Trojans  as 
exercising  themselves  in  the  management  of 
horses  and  in  handling  arms ;  Orpheus  is  play- 
ing on  his  lyre ;  some  are  dancing,  or  engaged 
in  athletic  exercises  ;  others  partaking  in  con- 
tinual feasting  and  revelry.  Lucian  describes 
Elysium  as  an  island,  containing  a  city  of 
gold,  encompassed  with  walls  of  emerald,  and 
paved  w  ith  ebony  and  ivory ;  the  temples  of 
diamonds  and  rubies,  with  large  altars  raised 
upon  a  single  precious  stone,  on  which  heca- 
tombs were  seen  to  smoke.  The  seven  gates 
of  this  city  were  of  cinnamon,  and  it  was 
encompassed  by  a  moat  of  sweet-scented  lustral 
water,  a  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  deep 
enough  to  afford  convenient  bathing.  "  The 
blessed,"  he  continues,  "  are  incorporeal  and 
impalpable ;  yet  they  eat  and  drink  ;  they  never 
grow  old,  but  enjoy  perpetual  youth  and 
vigour.  Of  all  the  seasons,  they  know  only 
the  spring,  and  feel  no  other  wind  but  the 
zephyr.  The  earth  is  covered  with  flowers 
and  fruits  all  the  year  round,  which  are 
gathered  every  month.  There  are  365  foun- 
tains of  fresh  water,  as  many  of  honey,  and 
400,  smaller,  of  sweet  unguents ;  with  several 
rivers  of  wine  and  milk.  They  keep  their 
feasts  without  the  city,  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
under  the  shade  of  a  wood  which  surrounds 
it,  sitting  upon  beds  of  flowers,  and  have  their 
refections  brought  to  them  by  the  winds. 
They  arc  at  no  pains  to  make  garlands,  for  the 
little  birds,  which  hop  round  them  singing, 


head,  seem  to  liave  suggested  the  idea  of  its  being  a  river 
of  hell. 

(k)  Hesiod  says,  that  an  anvil  of  iron  being  dropped  down, 
would  but  just  reach  the  abyss  in  10  days. 
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scatter  flowers  upon  them,  cropped  from  the 
neighbouring  meadows.  They  never  cease 
singing  during  the  banquet,  and  rehearsing 
the  most  pleasing  versos.  Their  dances  are 
performed  by  boys  and  virgins,  and  their 
musicians  are  Eunomus,  Arion,  Anacreon,  and 
Stersichorus.  When  they  have  finished  their 
songs,  a  second  choir,  composed  of  swans 
and  nightingales  appear,  which,  with  the 
zephyrs,  make  up  a  most  delightful  concert. 
But  what  contributes  most  to  the  felicity  of 
the  blessed  is,  that  there  are  two  springs,  the 
one  of.  laughter,  the  other  of  joy,  of  which 
each  person  drinking  before  he  sits  down,  is 
filled  with  hilarity  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day."(l)  Towards  the  end  of  the  Elysian 
region  was  the  vale  of  Lethe,  or  Forgetfulness, 
where  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  the 
Platonists  in  particular,  supposed  that  such 
souls  as  had  passed  through  some  periods 
only  of  their  trial  on  earth,  and  had  come  to  pre- 
mature deaths,  were  immersed  in  the  river 
that  gave  name  to  it,  that  they  might  entirely 
forget  all  that  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard, 
preparatory  to  their  being  put  into  new  bodies, 
in  which  they  were  to  fill  up  the  course  of 
their  probation  in  the  upper  world. 

The  piety  of  the  ancient  Greeks,   and  the 


(1)  Authors  differ  much  as  to  the  situation  of  these  ideal 
regions  of  bliss.  Lucian  thinks  they  were  in  or  near  the 
moon ;  but  according  to  Plutarch,  they  were  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth.*  Virgil  describes  them  as  underground,  in 
Italy ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  description  of  the  Egyptian 
funerals,  takes  notice  of  the  pleasant  meadows  near  Mem- 
phis, on  the  banks  of  the  Acherusian  lake,  where  Homer 
places  the  Elysian  fields  ;t  Hi-siod  removes  them  to  certain 
islands  of  the  ocean ;  Dionysius  the  geographer  assigns  them 
to  the  white  islands  of  the  Euxine  sea;  others  to  the  island 
of  Leuce  in  the  same  sea.  But  the  generality  of  writers 
consider  them  as  in  the  Fortunate  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  Atlantic ;  though  Tzetzes  removes  them  as 
far  as  Britain.  Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fable  of 
Elysium  is  of  Phoenician  origin  ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  term 
niVl!7V  (ALIZUTH)  exultation,  or  joy,  adapted  by  the  Greeks 
to  their  own  pronunciation,  was  changed  to  Elysim.:  ; 
whence  an  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  Greeks  had  heard 
of  Paradise  from  the  Hebrews,  who,  describing  it  as  a  place 
of  alizuth,  or  joy,  gave  occasion  to  the  mythological  fiction. 
The  tradition  of  the  joys  of  paradise  must,  however,  have 
been  known  to  Javan  and  his  immediate  descendants  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Hebrews,  as  also  to  the  Egyptians, 
from  whose  allegories,  misunderstood  by  the  Greeks,  the 
fable  of  both  Elysium  and  Tartarus  arose. 

(m)  Their  prayers  or  supplications  to  gods  and  men,  were 
made  in  the  same  manner  :  with  the  boughs  they  carried  in 

•  Hut.  De  Consol.  t  dii/ss.  lib.  iv. 


honourable  opinion  they  entertained  of  their 
deities,  is  in  nothing  more  manifest  than  in  the 
continual  prayers  and  supplications  they  made 
to  them.  We  learn  from  Plato,  that  at  the 
rising  both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  Greeks 
were  every  where  to  be  seen,  whether  in  pros- 
perity or  affliction,  prostrating  themselves,  aird 
pouring  forth  supplications.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  a  peculiar  kind  of  prayer;  for,  in 
their  public  and  private  devotions,  they  never 
made  any  other  request  than  that  the  gods 
would  grant  them  what  was  honourable  and 
good.  The  Athenians,  in  their  prayers,  were 
desirous  of  prosperity  for  themselves  and  the 
Chians ;  and  at  the  feast  of  the  Panathenaea,  the 
public  crier,  or  herald,  implored  the  blessings 
of  the  gods  upon  the  Athenians  and  the 
Plataeans.  Several  ceremonies  attended  the 
manner  of  their  supplicating  the  gods :  the 
petitioners  were  usually  crowned  with  garlands, 
and  carried  boughs  of  laurel  or  olive  in  their 
hands,  with  which  they  touched  the  feet, 
knees,  right  hand,  or  head,  of  the  statue  to 
which  they  addressed  themselves  :(m)  some- 
times they  prostrated  themselves  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple,  and  kissed  the  threshold. 
Another  method  of  supplicating  was  by  pluck- 
ing the  hair  from  their  heads,  and  offering  it  to 


their  hands,  of  which  the  laurel  was  an  emblem  of  success, 
and  the  olive  of  peace,  or  good-will,  if  they  were  doubtful 
whether  they  should  prevail,  they  touched  the  knees  of  the 
statue,  or  man,  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves  :  if  they 
entertained  hopes,  they  touched  his  right  hand,  but  never 
the  left,  for  that  was  considered  ominous :  if  confident  of 
success,  they  arose  as  high  as  his  chin,  or  checks,  and  then 
touched  his  head,  as  being  the  principal  and  most  honour- 
able member  of  the  human  frame,}  or  because  they  would 
have  the  personage  give  his  assent  to  their  petitions  by  a 
nod.  The  hand,  they  touched  as  the  instrument  of  action  ; 
the  knees,  because  they  desired  the  souls  of  the  person,  or 
doily,  should  bend  to  compassionate  their  case.  Sometimes 
they  kissed  the  hands  and  knees  ;  but,  if  the  petitioners  were 
very  fearful,  and  the  persons  they  addressed  of  very  high 
quality,  they  bowed  so  low  as  to  kiss  the  feet.  Sometimes 
they  kissed  their  own  hands,  and  with  them  touched  the 
person;  and  so  generally  was  this  custom  of  kissing  prac- 
tised by  supplicants,  that  Eustathius  thinks  the  word 
wpocrxEveir,  to  adore,  was  derived  from  KVHU,  to  kiss.  Prayer 
beui;;;  ended,  they  lifted  up  their  hand,  and  kissed  it;  which 
custom  was  also  practised  by  the  Komans,  whenever  they 
passed  a  temple,  and  was  accounted  a  sort  of  veneration. 
It  was  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  days  o{'  Job;  for  we  find 
him  acquitting  himself  of  the  practice,  and  avowing  that  its 
'observance  towards  the  snn  and  moon  wus  an  offence  dis- 
honourable to  God,  and  punishable  by  tbe  judge.§ 


Eustaihius. 


«  Jab,  xxxi.  26—28. 
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the  deity ;  as  was  done  by  Agamemnon,  when 
Hector  had  overthrown  the  Greeks.(n)  The 
postures  they  observed  were  different :  some- 
times they  prayed  standing,  sometimes  sitting ; 
but  most  commonly  kneeling.  Prostration  was 
almost  as  frequent  among  them  as  kneeling,  of 
which  the  poets  furnish  innumerable  examples, 
before  the  images,  the  altars,  and  the  thresholds 
of  the  temples.  It  was  also  an  usual  gesture, 
in  praying,  for  them  to  lift  up  their  hands 
towards  heaven ;  and  when  they  lay  prostrate, 
or  kneeled  upon  the  earth,  they  beat  it  with 
their  hands.  In  addressing  sea  deities,  the 
hands  were  extended  towards  the  ocean  ;  but 
when  they  invoked  the  infernal  gods,  they 
prayed  with  the  hands  pointed  downwards. 
They  turned  their  faces  toward  the  east,  when 
praying  to  the  gods;  and  to  the  west,  when 
they  addressed  demigods  and  heroes.  Such 
as  fled  to  the  gods  for  refuge  and  help,  used 
first  to  crown  the  altars  with  garlands,  and 
then  make  known  their  requests.  It  was  also 
usual  for  them  to  take  hold  of  the  altars.  It 
was  a  common  opinion,  that  their  prayers  were 
more  prevalent  and  successful  when  offered  up 
in  a  barbarous  and  unknown  language,  be- 
cause the  first  and  native  language  of  mankind, 
though  rough  and  uncouth,  consisted  of  words 
and  names  more  agreeable  to  nature.  If  the 
petitioner  obtained  his  request,  and  it  was  of 
consequence,  he  presented  the  god  with  some 
rich  gift,  or  offered  a  sacrifice :  sometimes  the 
favour  received  was  registered  in  the  temple, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  bounty  of  the  deity. 

Next  to  the  temples  and  altars,  the  safest 
place  for  petitioners  to  either  gods  or  men, 
was  the  hearth,  to  which  they  immediately  ran, 
when  they  arrived  in  any  strange  place,  on  a 
journey,  or  in  banishment,  as  being  the  altar 
of  Vesta  and  the  household  gods.  When  they 
had  once  seated  themselves  there  on  the  ashes, 
in  a  mournful  posture,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance,  they  had  no  occasion,  nor  was  it 
customary,  to  open  their  mouths;  since  such 
actions  indicated  the  want  and  calamity  of  the 
suppliant  more  movingly  than  a  thousand 
orations. 

SACRIFICES.— In  the  choice  of  their  victims 
for  sacrifice,  the  Greeks  took  care  to  have 
them  free  from  blemish  or  imperfection :  the 
tail  was  not  to  be  too  small  at  the  end,  the 

(n)  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  x. 


tongue  not  black,  nor  the  ears  torn ;  and  such 
bulls  alone  were  used  as  had  never  been  yoked. 
After  the  victim  had  been  pitched  upon,  its 
forehead  and  horns  were  gilt,  especially  if  it 
were  a  bull,  heifer,  or  cow :  the  head  was  also 
adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  a 
woollen  fillet,  from  which  hung  two  rows  of 
chaplets  with  twisted  ribbands;  and  on  the 
middle  of  the  body  a  kind  of  stole  or  scarf, 
pretty  large,  hung  down  on  each  side.  The 
lesser  victims  were  only  adorned  with  garlands 
and  bunches  of  flowers,  together  with  white 
tufts,  or  wreaths.  The  animal,  thus  prepared, 
was  brought  before  the  altar;  the  lesser  being 
driven  to  the  place,  and  the  greater  led  in  a 
halter;  when,  if  they  made  any  struggle,  or 
refused  to  go,  the  resistance  was  taken  for  an 
ill  omen,  and  the  sacrifice  frequently  delayed. 
When  the  victim  arrived  at  the  altar,  it  was 
carefully  examined,  to  see  that  it  had  no 
defect;  then  the  priest,  in  his  sacerdotal  habit, 
accompanied  by  the  sacrificers  and  other 
attendants,  and  being  washed  and  purified 
according  to  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  turned 
to  the  right  hand,  and  went  round  the  altar, 
sprinkling  it  and  those  who  were  present  with 
holy  water  and  meal.  Then  the  crier  de- 
manded, in  a  loud  voice,  "Who  is  here?"  to 
which  the  people  rejoined, '"  Many,  and  good." 
The  priest  then,  having  exhorted  the  people  to 
join  him,  with  the  ejaculation,  "  Let  us  pray," 
confessed  his  own  unworthiness,  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  had  been  guilty  of  divers  sins,  for 
which  he  implored  the  pardon  of  the  gods, 
hoping  that  they  would  grant  his  petitions, 
accept  the  oblations,  and  send  them  all  health 
and  happiness ;  adding  to  this  general  form, 
prayers  for  such  particular  favours  as  were 
then  desired.  The  priest  then  took  a  cup  of 
wine,  and  after  tasting  it  himself,  and  causing 
the  assistants  to  do  so  too,  poured  the  remainder 
between  the  horns  of  the  victim.  Then  the 
priest,  or  the  crier,  or  sometimes  the  most 
honourable  person  in  the  company,  killed  the 
beast,  by  knocking  it  down,  or  cutting  its 
throat.  If  the  sacrifice  was  in  honour  of  the 
celestial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  up  to- 
wards heaven ;  but  if  they  sacrificed  to  the 
heroes,  or  infernal  gods,  the  beast  was  killed 
with  its  throat  towards  the  ground.  If  by 
accident  the  animal  escaped  the  stroke,  or 
leaped  up  after  it,  or  expired  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  it  was  accounted  unacceptable  to 
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the  gods.  The  victim  being  killed,  the  priest 
inspected  its  entrails,  and  made  predictions 
from  them.  Wine  and  frankincense  were  then 
poured  into  the  fire,  to  increase  the  flame, 
and  the  sacrifice  being  laid  upon  the  altar, 
was  in  the  earliest  times  burnt  whole  to  the 
gods,  whence  it  was  called  a  holocaust;  but 
afterwards  only  parts  of  the  victim,  as  the 
thighs,  and  sometimes  the  entrails,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  fire,  the  remainder  being  reserved 
for  the  sacrificers,  who  feasted  the  company 
on  the  occasion.  During  the  sacrifice,  the 
priest  and  the  person  who  gave  it,  jointly 
prayed,  laying  each  a  hand  upon  the  altar. 
Sometimes  musical  instruments  were  played 
in  the  time  of  sacrifice;  and  on  some  occasions, 
the  votaries  danced  round  the  altar,  singing 
sacred  hymns  in  honour  of  the  object  of  their 
worship. 

The  Greeks,  in  common  with  other  heathen 
nations,  had  human  sacrifices  in  their  primi- 
tive ages.  The  Pelasgi,  the  oldest  people 
among  them,  at  a  very  early  period  vowed  a 
tenth  of  all  their  offspring,  to  be  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  a  severe  famine.  Aristomeues 
the  Messenian,  slew  300  noble  Lacedaemo- 
nians, among  whom  was  Theopompus,  king 
of  Sparta,  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome.(o) 
The  Lacedemonians  were  not  a  whit  behind 
their  enemies  in  this  respect ;  for  they  made 
similar  offerings  to  Mars;  and  their  barbarous 
festival  of  the  Diamastigosis  is  well  known, 
when  the  Spartan  youths,  of  noble  farnilies,(p) 
shed  their  blood  upon  the  altars  of  Diana 
Orthia,  by  being  whipped  in  the  sight  of  their 
parents  with  such  severity,  that  they  often 
died  under  the  torture,  which  death  was  ac- 
counted most  honourable.(q)  Phylarchus,  as 
quoted  by  Porphyry,  affirms,  that  of  old,  every 
Grecian  state  made  it  a  rule,  before  they 
inarched  towards  an  enemy,  to  solicit  a 
blessing  on  their  undertakings  by  human 
victims.(r) 

Besides  the  daily  worship  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  their  deities,  the  Greeks  had  cer- 
tain times  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of 
solemn  festivals,  particularly  when  the  gods 
were  supposed  to  have  conferred  any  signal 


(o)  Clem.  Alexand.  Cohort.    Porpli.  De  Abstin.  lib.  ii. 

(p)  In  after-times  the  children  of  slaves,  or  of  low  birth, 
were  substituted.  On  the  subject  of  human  sacrifices,  see 
before,  Vol.  I.  p.  272,  note  (f ),'  p.  425,  536,  note  (w). 


favour  on  the  nation,  or  in  commemoration  of 
their  past  benefits.  These  consisted  of  occult 
rites,  carefully  concealed  from  the  common 
observation,  and  were  denominated 

MASTERIES. — The  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  pagan  priests,  doubtless  gave  birth  to  the 
institution  of  these  hidden  ceremonies,  which 
were  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  ministers  of 
that  country  alleged  that  some  articles  of  their 
ritual  were  too  profound  to  be  generally  under- 
stood, and  others  too  sacred  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  persons  in  humble  life.  The  Cretans 
alone  were  prudent  enough  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  such  pretensions,  and  to  adopt  a  liberal 
plan ;  accordingly,  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis, 
Samothracia,  &c.  which  were  elsewhere  buried 
in  profound  darkness,  were  taught  publicly 
among  the  Cretans,  and  communicated  to  all 
the  people. 

Mosheim  is  of  opinion  that  these  mysteries 
were  entirely  commemorative  ;  and  so  un- 
doubtedly they  were:  but  he  contends  that  they 
were  instituted  to  perserve  the  remembrance 
of  heroes  and  great  men,  who  had  been  deified 
in  consideration  of  their  martial  exploits,  use- 
ful inventions,  public  virtues,  and  the  benefits 
they  had  conferred  upon  their  contemporaries. 
In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  the  method  of  preserving  the  memory  of 
great  and  illustrious  men,  generally  adopted, 
was  the  establishment  of  festivals,  the  cele- 
bration of  games,  offering  sacrifices,  singing 
hymns,  dances,  and  other  such  public  exhi- 
bitions, in  which  all  who  had  the  ability  were 
entitled  to  partake,  and  those  who  were  not 
competent  to  be  actors,  were  still  permitted 
to  be  spectators :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mysteries  were  performed  in  secret,  and 
being  communicated  only  to  a  few,  could 
never  have  had  the  full  effect  of  immortalizing 
the  memory  of  those  in  whose  honour  they 
were  observed.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant(s) 
appears  to  come  much  nearer  the  truth.  "All 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gentile  world,"  says  he, 
"  seem  to  have  been  memorials  of  the  deluge, 
and  of  the  events  which  immediately  succeeded.'"' 
They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  melan- 
choly process :  and  were  celebrated  by  night 


(q)  Plutarch.  Instil.  Lacon.       The   whipping,   he   says, 
lasted  the  whole  day. 

(r)  Porph.  De  Abstin.  lib.  ii. 
(s)  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  174,  et  al. 
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•with  torches,  "in  commemoration  of  the  state 
of  darkness,  in  which  the  patriarch  Noah  and 
kis  family  had  been  involved."  The  first  thins; 
in  these  awful  meetings,  was  to  offer  an  oath 
of  secrecy  to  all  who  were  to  be  initiated ; 
and  then  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremonies, 
•which  began  with  a  description  of  Chaos,  the 
same  with  Butos,(C)  the  great  abyss ;  certainly 
a  significant  memorial  of  the  deluge.  "  After 
the  oath  had  been  tendered  to  the  Mystae," 
say  the  Orphic  Argonautica,  "  we  comme- 
morated the  sad  necessity  by  which  the  earth 
was  reduced  to  its  chaotic  state.  We  then  cele- 
brated Chronns,  through  whom  the  world, 
after  a  term  of  darkness,  enjoyed  again  <»i6ij«, 
a  pure  serene  sky :  through  whom  was  also 
produced  Eros,  that  twofold,  conspicuous,  and 
beautiful  being."(u)  After  the  people  had  for 
a  long  time  bewailed  the  loss  of  a  particular 
person,  he  was  at  last  supposed  to  be  restored 
to  life,  and  the  priest  addressed  the  assembly 
in  some  such  consolatory  terms  as  these: 
"  Comfort  yourselves,  all  ye  who  have  been 
partakers  of  the  mysteries  of  the  deity  thus 
preserved  ;  for  we  shall  now  enjoy  some  respite 
front  our  labours  :"(v)  in  which  the  expression 
of  Lamech,  on  the  birth  of  his  son  Noah,(w) 
is  repeated  almost  verbatim.  To  these  were 
added  the  following  remarkable  words:  "1 
have  escaped  a  sad  calamity,  and  my  lot  is 
greatly  mended."(x)  '  At  such  times  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  invocation  made  by  the 
people  to  the  dove,  Jonah,  which  was  proba- 
bly introduced  to  their  view,  in  these  terms : 
i»>  paxatf*  *«,iffaJ»?opo; :  "Hail  Id  [the  dove]  the 
restorer  of  light. "(y)  "The  ark,"  says  Mr. 
Bryant,  "  was  represented  under  the  figure  of 
a  ship,  styled  a,*ipweu/*»ai'«,  whose  extremities  were 
alike.  It  was  a  kind  of  crescent,  such  as  is 
exhibited  by  the  new  moon ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence, was  made  a  type  of  the  ark."(z) 
Hence  in  the  mythology  of  the  ark  and  the 
lonah,  there  is  continually  some  reference  to 
the  moon,  which  by  the  Egyptians  was  esteem- 


(l)  Epipban.  torn.  i.  p.  164.  (u)  Orphic.  Argonaut,  ver.  11. 

(v)  Jul.  Firmicus,  p.  45.  (w)  Gen.  v.  29. 

(x)  Demosthen.  iripi  Srip.  p.  568.  On  the  reputed  im- 
provement of  the  earth  as  to  vegetation,  which  is  here  refer- 
red to,  see  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  286. 

(y)  An  inscription  to  this   purport  was  seen  at  Argos,  in 
the  temple  of  Id. — Chron.  Patch,  p.  41.      Iu  y*j  i 
Eustath.  in  Dinnys.  ver.  95. 

(/)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 


ed  the  mother  of  all  beings,  and  was  the 
Damater,  better  known  in  modern  times  by 
the  name  of  Ceres,  of  the  Greeks.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Egyptians,  from  whom  the  Greeks 
borrowed  these  mysteries,  and,  through  igno- 
rance of  the  language,  perverted  them,  at  the 
season  of  Osiris's  disappearing,  constructed, 
by  way  of  memorial,  a  remarkable  machine, 
or  coffer,  in  the  shape  of  a  lunette,  in  which 
the  image  of  Osiris  was  for  a  time  concealed. 
Plutarch  describes  the  time  of  Osiris  being 
enclosed  in  the  coffer,  or  ark,  very  minutely; 
he  says  it  happened  "on  the  nth  day  of  the 
month  Athyr,  the  second  month  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  when  the  sun  passes  through 
Scorpio,  when  the  Etesian  winds  were  passed, 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  had  ceased,  and 
the  country  had  become  dry,  the  nights  being 
then  upon  the  increase,  and  the  days  in  their 
decline  :"(a)  all  which  corresponds  most  exactly 
with  the  Mosaic  17th  day  of  the  second  month, 
in  which  Noah  entered  the  ark,  and  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up. 
After  Osiris  had  been  for  some  time  lost,  it 
was  a  custom  among  the  Egyptians  to  go  in 
quest  of  him :  and  the  process  described  by 
Plutarch  was  very  remarkable :  "  Upon  the 
19th  day  of  the  month,  the  Egyptians  go  down 
at  night  to  the  sea ;  at  which  time  the  priests  and 
their  assistants  (the  Paters)  carry  the  sacred 
vehicle,  containing  a  golden  vessel,  in  the  form 
of  a  ship,  or  boat,  into  which  they  pour  some 
of  the  river  water.  This  ceremony  being  per- 
formed, a  shout  of  joy  is  raised,  and  Osiris  is 
supposed  to  be  found.(b)  Upon  this  recovery 
of  Osiris,  the  priests  brought  a  sample  of  the 
most  fruitful  kind  of  earth,  and  put  it  into 
the  water  contained  in  the  sacred  scyphus,  of 
ark  ;  to  this  they  added  the  richest  gums  and 
spices ;  and  the  whole  was  moulded  up  into 
the  form  of  a  crescent." (c)  Such  was  the 
original  subject  of  these  institutions ;  but  in 
process  of  time,  new  rites,  ceremonies,  usages, 
and  even  doctrines,  were  superadded,  which 


(a)  Pint.  De  hide  et  Otiride,  torn.  i.  p.  356,  366—308. 
As  the  Egyptians  differed  in  particular  places  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the   year,  we  find  the  same  history  of  Osirit 
commemorated  both  in  autumn  and  in  spring. 

(b)  Mr.  Bryant  supposes   this  to  have  been  the  season, 
when  those  particular  words,  'Ev^vxap.™,  'Svy^a^o^fi,  were 
used  in  exclamation,  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  adopted 
in  their  mysteries. 

(c)  Plut.  De  hide  et  Osiridc,  vol.  i.  p.  3GG. 
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were  utterly  unknown  to  the  original  hiero- 
phants,  (d)  for  so  were  the  priests  called 
who  presided  over  these  orgies ;  so  that  sub- 
jects, at  first  simple  and  easy  to  be  compre- 
hended, become  complex,  intricate,  and  unin- 
telligible. To  celebrate  these  mysteries  with  the 
greater  secrecy,  their  temples  were  so  construct- 
ed, as  to  favour  the  artifice  of  the  priests.  In 
subterraneous  mansions,  planned  with  the  most 
consummate  skill,  where  the  walls  were  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  every  thing  that  ap- 
peared in  them  breathed  an  air  of  portentous 
solemnity,  the  kings,  princes,  and  great  men 
of  the  state,  encountered  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  initiation,  which  were  contrived  to 
prove  their  prudence,  their  fortitude,  their 
patience,  and  their  virtue.  Upon  such  occa- 
sions were  exhibited  those  tricks  of  legerde- 
main for  which  the  magicians  of  Egypt  were  so 
celebrated :  and  the  strange  and  astonishing 
sights,  the  alternate  succession  of  light  and 

(d)  From  tijot,  holy,  and  p«i»w,  /  appear. 

(e)  The  history  of  Dionysus,  or  rather  Dionusus,  is  closely 
blended  with  that  of  Bacchus,  though  they  were  two  distinct 
persons.  TheCuthites  worshipped  the  patriarch  Noah,  under 
the  name  of  Nusos,  and  Dio-Nusos ;  and  wherever  they  went 
they  built  cities  to  his  memory,  called  Nusa:  hence  it  was  that 
the  Arabians,*  the  people  upon  the  Indus,  t  the  Tyrians,{  the 
the  Cretans,§  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos,||  and  the  Libyans,^  all 
severally  laid  claim  to  him  as  their  countryman,  because 
they  all  sprang  from  the  same  original,  and  all  had  a  city 
called  Naxos,  which  was   his  reputed  birth-place;   though 
in  reality  the  cities  were  named   from   him.      Some  of  the 
Indians  allowed   that  he   came   into   their   parts  from  the 
west;**  and  that  his  arrival  was  in  the  most  ancient  times. 
He  taught  the  nations  to  build  and  to  plant,  and  form  them- 
selves into  societies.     After  he  had  drawn  the  various  fami- 
lies from  their   scattered   villages,  and   established  them  in 
towns  and  cities,  which   he   built  in  the  most  commodious 
situations,  he  gave  them   laws,  and  instructed  them  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods.      He  also  taught  them  to  plant  the 
ciite,  and  to  extract  the  juice   of  the  grape,  together  with 
rouch  other  salutary   knowledge.     This  he  did  throughout 
all  his  travels.tt  till  he  had   conquered  every  region  of  the 
east.     Nor  was  it  in  these  parts  only,  that  he  shewed  him- 
self so  beneficent  a  conqueror ;  but  over   all  the  habitable 
world. n     The  Egyptians  give  a  similar  account;  only  they 
suppose  him  to  have  been  of  their  own  country,  and  to  have 
set  out  by  the  way   of  Arabia  and   the   Red   Sea,  till  he 
arrived  at  the  extremities  of  the  east.      He  also  travelled 
into  Libya,  quite  to  the  Atlanlic.§§     After  his  Indian  expe- 
dition, which  occupied  three  years,  he  passed  from  Asia, 
by  the  Hellespont,  into  Thrace,  where  Lycurgus  withstood 
him,  and  at  last  put  him  to  flight.     He  came  into  Greece, 
and  was  there  adopted  by  the  people  as  a  native  of  their 
country.      He  visited   many   places  of  the   Mediterranean, 
especially  Campania,  and  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  he  was 

»  IJiod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  t  Strabo.  lib.  xv. 

t  Achill.  Taiius,  lib.  ii.  §  Diod.  Sioul.  lib.  iii. 

||  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  t  Ibid.        "  PbUostrat.  lib.  ii. 
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darkness,  the  hideous  apparitions,  the  horrid 
howlings're-echoing  through  the  internal  domes, 
must  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  affrighted  votary. 

From  the  Egyptian  mysteries  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  those  of  the  Grecian  Dionysus,  or  Bac- 
c/ius,(e)  and  Damater,  or  Ceres,  were  derived, 
the  former  called  Dionysia,  or  Bacchanalia, 
the  latter  Eleusinia,  from  Eleusis,  a  city  of 
Attica,  where  they  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year  with  extraordinary  splendour. 

The  Dionysia,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes 
emphatically  called,  Orgia,  were  brought  into 
Greece  by  Melampus,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral belief,  or  by  Orpheus,  as  some  suppose; 
while  a  third  party  attribute  their  introduc- 
tion to  Danaus  and  his  daughters ;  a  fourth 
to  Cadmus ;  and  a  fifth  to  Bacchus  himself, 
the  son  of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus. 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  was  the  first 
scene  of  these  rites,  in  the  west,  whence  they 

taken  prisoner  by  the  Etrurian  pirates ;  though  others  relate 
that  he  conquered  all  Etruria.y  ||  He  had  many  attendants, 
among  whom  were  the  Thyades,  the  Tityri,  the  Amazons, 
and  the  Satyri.  Such  was  the  history  of  Dionysus;  and 
that  of  Bacchus  was  precisely  of  the  same  import ;  only 
the  name  of  the  former  was  derived  from  Noah,  variously 
expressed  Noa,  Noos,  Nous,  Nvs,  and  Nusus,  compounded 
with  Dio,  analogous  to  Detis  and  Theos ;  aud  that  of 
Bacchus  was  derived  from  Cush,  or  Chus,  whom  the 
Cuthites  worshipped  under  the  titles  of  lachitti,  or  lacchus, 
Pachus,  and  Bacchus.  Diodorus  identifies  Dionysus  and 
Bacchus  with  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  whose  history  is  also 
repeated  under  the  character  of  Sesostris  According  to 
the  Greek  mythologists,  Dionysus  is  represented  as  twice 
born,  as  having  had  two  fathers  and  two  mothers;  as 
having  been  exposed  in  an  ark,  and  wonderfully  preserved ; 
and  as  having  met  with  a  sudden  check  in  the  midst  of  a 
prosperous  career:  all  which  relates  to  the  history  of  the 
Dionysians,  and  is  twofold ;  partly  relating  to  tiieir  rites 
and  religion,  in  which  the  great  events  of  the  infant  world, 
and  the  preservation  of  mankind  in  general,  were  recorded  ; 
and  partly  consisting  of  the  expeditions  and  conquests  of 
the  various  colonies  of  the  people  who  were  denominated 
from  him.  They  were  the  same  with  the  Osirians  and 
Herculcans,  or  Heraclida,  all  of  one  family,  though  under 
different  appellations.  Their  history  is  always  attended 
with  an  obscure  account  of  some  check  which  they  once 
received;  of  a  retreat  and  dissipation,  veiled  under  the 
figure  of  the  flight  of  Bacchus,  which  related  to  the  disper- 
sion at  Babel ;  and  is  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  most 
places  where  they  settled;  and  was  particularly  preserved 
among  the  traditions  of  the  Indian  Cuthxans.  Wherever 
the  Grecians  met  with  a  grot,  or  cavern,  sacred  to  Dionysus, 
they  assumed  that  he  was  born  there;  and  wherever  he 
had  a  taphos,  or  high  altar,  they  supposed  him  to  be  there 
buried  :  an  error  observable  in  thehi>toij  of  all  their  god  v  . 

tt  See  Strabo,  lib.  xv.     }J  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  Arrian.  Hist.  Indie,  p.  318. 

§§  Diod.  ibid.  ||||  Aristid.  Oral,  in  Diouus.  p.  54. 

•f'^i   See  more  on  this  subject  iii  various  pacts  of  Bryant  s  ifytholvgy. 
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soon  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  were 
observed  at  Athens  with  more  splendour  and 
ceremonious  superstition  than  elsewhere.  The 
years  were  numbered  by  their  celebration,  the 
archon  assisted  at  the  solemnity,  and  the  offici- 
ating priests  were  honoured  with  the  most 
dignified  seats  at  the  public  games.  At  first 
they  were  celebrated  with  great  simplicity, 
and  the  time  was  consecrated  to  mirth  and 
rejoicing,  but  they  afterwards  degenerated 
into  the  most  shocking  abominations.  When 
the  day  appointed  for  the  celebration  ap- 
proached, the  priests  issued  a  proclamation, 
enjoining  all  the  initiated  to  equip  themselves 
according  to  the  ritual.  The  votaries  were  to 
dress  themselves  in  coats  of  deer  skins,  to 
cover  their  legs  with  the  same  sort  of  skins,  to 
loose  the  fillets  of  their  hair,  and  to  arm  them- 
selves with  thyrsi,  which  were  spears  of  wood, 
entwined  with  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  ivy 
and  the  vine.  On  the  day  set  apart  for  the 
solemnity,  men  and  women,  crowned  with 
ivy,  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  their  bodies 
almost  naked,  ran  about  the  streets,  roaring' 
aloud:  Evoe  Bacche!  I'd!  I'd!  Evoe!  lacche! 
lobacche!  Evoke!  which  exclamations  were 
continued  during  the  whole  ceremony,  the 
worshippers  at  the  same  time  imitating,  in  their 
dress  and  actions,  the  poetical  fictions  con- 
cerning Bacchus ;  and,  intoxicated  with  wine 
and  enthusiasm,  performed  the  parts  of  Satyrs, 
Fauns,  and  Silenuses,  without  the  least  regard 
to  decency  or  modesty.  When  the  priests  had 
raised  upon  their  shoulders  the  statue  of  their 
god,  covered  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  the 
procession  began  in  the  following  order:  After 
hymns  had  been  chanted  in  honour  of  Bac- 
c/tns,(f)  the  first  division  of  votaries  moved  for- 
ward, carrying  a  vessel  of  wine  adorned  with 
a  vine  branch  :  then  followed  a  he-goat,  an 
animal  odious  to  Bacchus,  because  he  ravages 
the  vines ;  then  was  carried  a  basket  of  figs, 
followed  by  the  mysterious  coffer,  or  ark,  con- 
taining the  secret  symbols  of  the  deity,"(g) 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  per- 


(f )  Horace,  in  his  dithyrambic  odes,  lias  pointed  out  the 
subjects  of  these   Bacchanalian    songs;  and  in    the    hymns 
attributed  to  Orpheus,  we  meet  with  several  addressed  to 
this  deity,  under  different  titles. 

(g)  These  were  the  phallus,  some  grains  of  sesame,  heads 
of  poppies,  pomegranates,    dry    stems,  cakes   baked  of  the 
weal  of  different  kinds  of  corn,  salt,  carded  wool,  rolls   of 
honey  and  cheese,  a  child,  a  serpent,  and  a  fan.    These  were 


sons  beaiing  sacred  vessels,  one  of  which  con- 
tained water.     After  these  came  a  select  party 
of  noble  virgins,  with  small  baskets  of  gold, 
filled  with  fruits  of  various  kinds.     This  was 
deemed  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  solem- 
nity.    Serpents  were   sometimes  put  into  the 
baskets;  or  the  virgins  carried  them  in  their 
hands,  or  had  them  entwined   in  their  chap- 
lets  and  hair,(h)  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
terror  of  the  beholders,    while,    with    horrid 
screams,  they  invoked   Eva!  Eva!(i)      After 
the  virgins  followed  a  company  of  men,  called 
<paAAo<fio?ot,  crowned   with  ivy  and  violets,  their 
heads   covered   with    other   herbs,  their  faces 
besmeared    with     the    dregs    of    wine,     and 
their  loins  girded  with  lambs'  skins,  carrying 
the  paxxo.,  or  emblems   of  fecundity,  made  of 
wood,  and  fixed   to  the  ends  of  long  poles. 
As    they   marched,  they    sang   hymns   called 
pawuxa  ourfM-r*.     Next  came  the  i9i><p«wwi,  in  wo- 
men's apparel,    with   white   striped   garments, 
reaching  to   the  ground,  their  heads   decked 
with  garlands  and  snakes,  and  on  their  hands 
gloves    composed   of  flowers:    their  gestures 
and  actions  being   like  those  of  drunken  men. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  number  of  persons, 
called  *.x«po?oi,   who  carried  the  A»XO»,  or  van  of 
Bacchus,  a  thing  so  essential,  that  without  it 
none  of  the   festivals   of  Bacchus  were  cele- 
brated with  due  solemnity,  and   on   that  ac- 
count he  was  often  called  Aixni-u;.     Intermixed 
in  the  procession,  were  persons  carrying  statues 
of  victory,    others  with   altars  in  the  form  of 
vinesets,  crowned  with  ivy,  and  smoking  with 
incense ;    together   with   chariots    laden   with 
thyrsi,  arms,  garlands,  casks,  pitchers,  vases, 
tripods,  &c.      These  processions  were   always 
accompanied     by     a     multitude     of      people 
crowned  with  garlands  of  trees  sacred  to  the 
deity,  as  the  ivy,  the  vine,  the  fir,  and  either 
dressed    in    a    whimsical    style,    imitative  of 
satyrs,    fawns,  &c.    or   in   a   state   of   nudity, 
practising  the    most    indecent    motions :  some 
rode  upon    asses,    others   drove  goats  to  the 
slaughter;  persons   of  both    sexes   ran  about 

of  Egyptian  original ;  to  which  the  Greeks  added  the  dye, 
the  ball,  the  top,  the  wheel,  apples,  the  looking-glass,  and 
the  fleece. 

(h)  Clemens.  Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  11,  1-1.  August.  De 
Civitatf  Dei,  lib.  iii.  cap.  T2  ;  lib.  xviii.  cap.  lo. 

(i)  Eva  Mr.  Hryant  takes  to  be  the  same  with  Opha,  ren- 
dered by  the  dreeks  Opi«,  a  serpent,  the  emblem  of  divinity 
among  the  Magi. 
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the  hills,  deserts,  and  other  places,  gambolling 
in  ridiculous  postures,  and  filling  the  air  with 
hideous  yellings,  as  if  they  were  distracted. 
At  this  time,  also,  public  plays,  shows,  and 
sports,  were  exhibited,  and  the  whole  city 
was  filled  with  revelling  and  licentiousness. 
The  procession  terminated  on  mount  Citheron, 
when  it  set  out  from  Thebes ;  and  in  other 
places  in  some  distant  unfrequented  desert, 
where  the  votaries  indulged  in  every  species 
of  debauchery  with  secrecy  and  impunity. 
Sometimes,  at  these  scandalous  festivals, 
naked  women  whipped  themselves  and  tore 
their  skins  in  a  barbarous  manner;  while 
others  devoured  the  raw  limbs  of  animals, 
which  they  had  torn  asunder.  In  Chios  and 
in  Tenedos,  the  practice  long  prevailed  of 
tearing  a  man  limb  from  limb,  by  way  of 
sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  himself  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Titans,  or 
Giants,  at  the  instigation  of  Juno :  and  they 
likewise  tore  a  bull  to  pieces  with  their  teeth, 
in  commemoration  of  the  same  event.  Orpheus 
saw  the  degeneracy  of  these  ceremonies,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  reform  them  lost  his  life. 
Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes,  suffered  in  a  simi- 
lar attempt,  for  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
Bacchanalians,  among  whom  were  his  own 
mother  and  his  aunts.(j) 

These  rites,  which  were  called  AIOH^I*  w«xa) 
or  the  greater  Dionysia,  were  celebrated  in 
the  month  Elaphebolion,  corresponding  to  our 
February  and  March,  and  were  preceded  by 
the  lesser  Dionysia,  A>o»v<na  p«ea,  in  the  month 
Poseidon.(k)  according  to  some,  or  Gamelion, 
according  to  others,  which  corresponds  with 
the  time  of  the  deluge.  Besides  these,  there 
were  other  Dionysia,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus, 
almost  innumerable ;  but  the  two  just  spoken 
of  were  the  most  considerable,  and  included 
all  the  rites  observed  in  the  others. 

It  is  uncertain   whether   the  initiation  into 


(j)  Fo|  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  iv.  A  polled.  BM. ;  Virg.  jEneid.  'lib.  xi.  Euripid. 
in  Bacch<z ;  Ovid.  Melam.  lib.  iii.  iv.  vi.  Aristoph.  Ranee; 
Noun.  Dionys. ;  Ban.  Mijthol.  ;  Voss.  De  Orig.  Idol. ;  Four- 
raent.  Reflex,  sur  I'Orig.  des  Anc.  Peup.;  Bryant's  Anal,  of 
Anc.  Myt/iol. 

(k)  Poseidon  was  a  title  of  Neptune  among  the  Greeks, 
the  same  with  Noah;*  and  the  month  so  called  was  the' 
second  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  corresponding  to  part 
of  our  November  and  December.  Gamelion  followed  it, 

•  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  95. 


the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  preceded  or  followed 
the  procession  above  described.  It  consisted 
in  representing  the  massacre  of  Bacchus  by 
the  Titans  ;  an  allegorical  show  of  the  natural 
revolutions  of  the  world,  and  the  persecution 
which  had  been  suffered  by  the  first  ?ot;i 
of  the  god.  These  were  accompanied  with 
the  same  terrific  exhibitions  as  were  practised 
on  the  aspirants  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
about  to  be  noticed ;  and  of  which  the  pro- 
bable effect  was  to  dispose  the  mind  to  a 
superstitious  reverence  and  belief. 

As  the  Dionysia,  or  Bacchanalia,  were 
emphatically  designated  the  Orgies,  so  the 
Eleusinia  were  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the  mysteries,  they  being  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Grecian  religious  ceremonies,  and 
so  strictly  were  they  observed,  that  any  one 
suspected  of  having  revealed  them,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  drawn  the  divine  vengeance  on 
his  head,  so  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  be  in  the 
same  house  with  him  ;  and,  if  actually  con- 
victed of  divulging  the  secret,  he  was  put  to 
an  ignominious  death.  These  mysteries  were 
celebrated  every  fourth  year  by  the  Celeans 
and  Phliasians ;  but  by  the  Pheneata?,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  the  Parrhasians,  the  Cretans, 
and  more  especially  by  the  Athenians,  every 
fifth  year,  at  Eleusis,  a  town  of  Attica,  during 
nine  days  of  the  month  Bredromion,  beginning  on 
the  loth,  and  ending  on  the  23d;  during  which 
time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or  to 
present  any  petition,  under  a  penalty  of  1000 
drachms;  or,  as  some  report,  on  pain  of  death. 
These  mysteries  were  instituted  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn,  the  same  with 
Isis  of  the  Egyptians.  The  mysteries  of  Isis 
and  Osiris  were  originally  instituted  in  honour 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  afterwards  con- 
secrated to  an  Egyptian  prince  and  prin- 
cess.^) By  what  means,  and  upon  what  occa- 
sion, they  were  introduced  into  Attica,  and 


and  took  in  the  remainder  of  December  and  part  of  January. 
As  the  Athenians  reckoned  by  lunar  months,  which  gave 
them  but  354  days  to  the  year,  they  were  obliged  once  in 
two  years  to  bring  back  their  festivals  to  a  fixed  point,  by 
moans  of  an  intercalary  month,  called  the  second  Poseidon, 
which  consisted  alternately  of  22  and  23  days,  inserted 
immediately  after  the  first  Poseidon ;  a  want  of  attention 
to  which  has  perhaps  misled  some  writers  to  suppose  the 
lesser  Dionysia  were  celebrated  in  the  month  Gamelion ; 
for,  in  the  alternate  year,  when  the  second  Poseidon  was 
not  introduced,  they  would  naturally  fall  in  that  month. 
(1)  Apuleius,  lib.  xi. 
H  2 
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established  at  Eleusis,  we  find  in  Diodorus: 
"  Erechtheus,"(m)  says  he,  "  a  prince  of  Egyp- 
tian extract,  reigned  once  at  Athens.  A 
scorching  drought,  during  his  reign,  prevailed 
all  over  the  world,  except  in  Egypt;  which, 
from  the  humidity  of  its  soil,  was  not  affected 
by  that  calamity.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
burnt  up;  and  multitudes  of  people  perished  : 
io  this  interval,  Erechtheus  imported  a  vast 
quantity  of  grain  from  Egypt  to  Athens,  where 
Uie  people,  relieved  by  his  munificence,  unani- 
mously elected  him  king ;  and  he  taught  them 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  In  those 
times  the  goddess  is  said  to  have  appeared  at 
Athens  three  times,  because  corn  was  thrice 
imported  into  Attica."  Triplolemus,  another 
Egyptian,  was  appointed  by  Erechtheus  to 
export  this  superfluous  store.  This  hero,  ac- 
cording to  Pherecydes,  was  the  son  of  Oceamus 
and  Tellus,  or  the  sea  and  the  earth ;  because 
bis  parents  were  not  known,  and  because  he 
came  to  Eleusis  by  sea.  The  ship  in  which 
he  sailed,  was  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a 
•winged  dragon,  and  he  was  therefore  said  to 
be  wafted  through  the  air  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  dragons.  Wherever  Triptolemus  disposed 
of  his  corn,  thither  were  extended  the  wander- 
ings of  Ceres :  and  along  with  the  grain, 
Erechtheus,  or  Triptolemus,  or  both,  imported 
into  Attica  a  number  of  priests  and  priestesses, 
who  spread  their  rites  over  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  over  almost  all  Asia.  The  arch- 
priestess,  who  personated  the  newly  imported 
goddess,  was  entertained  by  one  Celeus,  king, 
or  viceroy,  of  Eleusis ;  and  upon  her  arrival, 
an  indecent  scene  was  acted,  not  very  suitable 
to  her  character,  copied  from  similar  unhal- 
lowed modes  of  behaviour  in  her  own  country, 
pregnant,  indeed,  at  first,  with  allegorical  signi- 
fication, but  quickly  perverted  to  the  most 
immoral  practices.  At  the  same  time  that 
Ceres  arrived  in  Attica,  Bacchus  likewise  made 
his  appearance  in  that  country,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  one  Icarus,  whose  hospitality  he 
rewarded  by  teaching  him  the  art  of  cultivating 
the  vine,  and  extracting  and  fermenting  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  Thus  both  agriculture 
and  the  art  of  managing  the  vintage  were 


(m)  Or  rather  his  grandfather  Erichthonius,  who  was  a 
native  of  Egypt,  raised  to  the  throne  of  Athens,  in  the 
room  of  Amphictyon,  for  bringing  corn  into  Attica,  during 
a  time  of  scarcity.  He  also  imported  the  Ophite  worship, 


introduced  into  Athens  about  the  same  time : 
Ceres  being,  as  already  observed,  a  priestess 
of  Isis ;  and  the  Bacchus  of  this  epocha,  a 
priest  of  Osiris.  In  the  train  of  these  two 
personages  came  a  number  of  priests,  by 
whom  a  revolution  was  produced  at  Athens, 
in  respect  to  life,  manners,  and  religion ;  and 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  for  nearly 
2000  years  were  the  pride  of  the  Athenians, 
date  their  institution  from  this  period. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Diodorus  and  Phe- 
recydes; in  which  the  chief  thing  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  contemporaneous  appearance  of 
Bacchus,  or  Dionysus,  and  Ceres,  better  known 
to  the  Greeks  under  her  ./Egypto-Chaldaic 
name  of  Damatcr,  rendered  by  the  lonians 
A^DT^,  the  mother.  The  relation  between 
Dionysus  and  Noah,  Bacchus  and  Cush,  or 
Chus,  has  already  been  pointed  at;  and  as  the 
ark  had  contained  all  mankind,  it  was  per- 
sonified by  the  early  idolaters  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  general  mother  of  gods  and  men. 
The  intimate  connection  between  Noah  and 
the  ark,  accounts  for  the  simultaneous  benefits 
conferred  by  the  two  deities,  formed  from  their 
history.  Their  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  in  the  reign  of  Erichthonius,  or  Erech- 
theus, and  with  it  a  piece  of  history  which 
belonged  to  other  times  and  other  places  ;  for 
the  great  dearth  alluded  to  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  seven  years  of  Egyptian 
famine,  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Joseph, 
when  Egypt .  became  the  general  granary  for 
the  supply  of  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 
But  the  more  immediate  application  of  the 
fable  is  to  the  fact  of  the  first  men  after  the 
flood  deriving  their  supply  of  food  from  the 
stores  of  the  ark,  whilst  they  waited  with  im- 
patient expectation  for  the  produce  of  the  first 
harvest,  during  which  time  Noah  became  a 
husbandman,  and  planted  the  vine,  the  juice 
of  which  he  afterwards  converted  into  an 
intoxicating  beverage. 

This  festival  is  by  some  said  to  have  been 
first  instituted  by  Ceres  herself,  (by  which  is 
meant,  a  priestess  of  that  goddess)  when  she 
supplied  the  Athenians  with  corn  in  a  time  of 
grievous  famine ;  others,  as  already  noticed, 


whence  he  is  represented  as  half  a  man  and  half  a  serpent. 
The  two  names,  which  are  frequently  confounded,  are 
both  personifications  of  the  arkite  deity,  and  signify  colonists 
originally  from  Nimrod's  city  of  Erech,  the  city  of  the  ark. 
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attribute  its  origin  to  Erechtheus,  or  Tripto- 
li'imis ;  whilst  some  ascribe  its  institution  to 
Musaeus,  the  father  of  Eumolpus ;  or  to  Eumoi- 
pus  himself,  a  native  of  Thrace,  called  both  « 
shepherd  and  a  king,  who  was  made  a  priest 
of  Ceres,  by  Erechtheus,  and  from  whom  the 
race  of  priests  at  Eleusis,  called  Eumolpid*,  de- 
scended, during  the  long  period  of  1200  years. 
The  grief  which  Ceres  experienced  for  the  loss 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  when  stolen  away 
by  Pluto,  was  the  ground  of  the  solemnity,  in 
which  every  thing  contained  a  mystery,  and 
Ceres  herself  was  not  called  by  her  own  name, 
but  by  the  unusual  title  of  AX6lut,  which  the 
Greeks  supposed  to  come  from  «.•$'><;,  grief,  but 
which  really  signified  the  great  goddess,  and 
was  probably  derived  from  Anac,(n)  whose 
sons,  the  Auakim,  are  represented  in  scripture 
as  giants,  among  whom  the  worship  of  Da- 
mater  seems  to  have  originated.  This  mys- 
terious secrecy  was  strictly  enjoined,  not  only 
in  Attica,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  Greece, 
except  in  Crete ;  insomuch,  that  if  any  person, 
not  lawfully  initiated,  happened  to  be  present, 
even  through  ignorance  or  mistake,  he  was  put 
to  death.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages,  were  initiated  into  these  mysteries ;  and 
it  was  considered  as  so  heinous  a  crime  to 
neglect  this  sacred  part  of  religion,  that  it 
formed  one  of  the  heaviest  accusations  which 
contributed  to  the  condemnation  of  Socrates. 
The  initiated  were  supposed  to  live  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  deities,  and  therefore 
their  lives  were  thought  to  be  attended  with 
more  happiness  and  real  security  than  those  of 
other  men :  nor  was  the  benefit  of  it  confined 
merely  to  this  life ;  for  it  conveyed,  as  they 
believed,  greater  degrees  of  felicity  after 
death,  and  the  honour  of  the  first  places  in 
Elysium,  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  in 
perpetual  filth  and  ignominy. 

As  the  benefits  of  initiation  were  so  exten- 
sive, particular  care  was  taken  in  examining 
the  character  of  the  candidates :  and  such  as 
had  been  guilty  of  even  unintentional  murder, 
or  had  been  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any 
other  heinous  crimes,  were  not  admitted  :  and 
though,  in  later  ages,  all  persons  but  those 

(n)  The  priests  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  called 
AraxTOTiAsaTai.*  Dionysus  was  called  A»axTi;  ;t  the  title 
was  also  a  patronymic  of  both  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  which, 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Co/tort,  p.  16. 


styled  Barbarians  were  received  into  these 
mysteries,  in  more  primitive  times  the  Athe- 
nians excluded  all  who  were  not  members  of 
their  own  commonwealth  ;  Hercules,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  /Kscuhipius,  and  a  few  other  ex- 
traordinary persons,  excepted,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  lesser  mysteries,  which  were  sacred 
to  Proserpine,  and  were  first  instituted  on  the 
following  account :  Whilst  the  Athenians  were 
celebrating  the  accustomed  solemnity,  Her- 
cules, travelling  that  way,  desired  to  be  ini- 
tiated ;  but  it  being  unlawful  for  any  stranger 
to  partake  of  that  privilege,  and  yet  the  appli- 
cation of  Hercules  not  to  be  slighted,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  extraordinary  services,  Eu- 
molpus, who  was  then  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, hit  upon  an  expedient  at  once  to  gratify 
the  hero,  and  preserve  the  law  inviolate,  by 
instituting  another  solemnity,  called  M«?«,  or  the 
Lesser  Mysteries,  which  were  observed  in  the 
month  Anthesterion,  at  Agra,  near  the  Ilissus ; 
whereas  the  Greater  Mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  the  month  Bcedromion,  at  Eleusis.  In  later 
times,  the  lesser  festival  was  used  as  a  prepa- 
rative to  the  greater ;  none  being  admitted  to 
the  latter,  who  had  not  been  previously  purified 
by  the  former.  The  pupils  at  Agrae  were  called 
uvcncu,  or  probationers;  those  of  Eleusis  were 
denominated  Esrosrra.,  importing  that  they  saw  as 
they  were  seen. 

The  lesser  mysteries  were  divided  into  several 
stages,  and  candidates  were  admitted  to  them, 
according  to  their  respective  qualities  and  ca- 
pacities. Those  who  were  initiated  in  the 
lowest  degree,  were  obliged  to  wait  five  years 
before  they  were  admitted  to  the  greater:  such 
as  had  partaken  of  the  second  kind  underwent 
a  noviciate  of  three  years;  those  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  third,  one  of  two  years ;  and 
those  who  had  gone  through  the  fourth,  were 
admitted  to  the  greater  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
the  shortest  period  of  probation  a  candidate 
could  undergo.  The  strict  observance  of  these 
rules  was,  however,  latterly  much  departed 
from;  and  the  Athenians  at  length  initiated 
even  their  infants,  that  they  might  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  goddess. 

The  preparation  required  of  the  candidates 

according  to  an  expression  of  Pausanias,  \v,is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  all  the  12  greater  gods.  The  Dioscuri  were  also 
called  Aia.i-.ita. 

t  Cicero. 
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for  initiation,  consisted  in  keeping  themselves 
chaste  for  nine  days,  after  which  they  repaired 
to  the  temple,  and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers, 
wearing  crowns  and  garlands  of  flowers,  called 

a,  or  i/*if«.  and  having  under  their  feet  the  AIO? 

»,  or  Jupiter's  skin,  which  was  the  skin  of  a 
victim  offered  to  that  god.  The  priest  who 
assisted  was  called  'r^<*«5,  from  W*«j,  water, 
which  was  used  at  most  purifications.  A  year 
after  they  had  completed  their  initiation  in  the 
lesser  mysteries,  the  mystee,  having  sacrificed  a 
cow  to  Ceres,  were  admitted  to  the  greater,  the 
secret  rites  of  which  (some  few  excepted,  to 
which  none  but  the  priests  were  conscious) 
were  solemnly  revealed  to  them,  and  they  ob- 
tained the  name  of  upofoi  and  «ro*T«»i,  inspectors. 

The  chief  minister  of  these  far-famed  mys- 
teries was  the  'ii?«pa»T>j{,  revealer  of  holy  things: 
he  was  taken  from  the  Eumolpidae,  a  sacred 
family  at  Athens,  descended  from  the  shepherd- 
king  Eumolpus,  and  held  his  dignity  for  life.  He 
was  enjoined  celibacy,  and  wore  a  stole,  or 
long  garment,  and  had  his  hair  bound  with  a 
wreath  of  myrtle.(o)  The  grand  requisites  in 
his  character  were  strength  and  melody  of 
voice,  solemnity  of  deportment,  magnificence, 
and  great  decorum.  Under  him,  besides  many 
of  inferior  station,  were  three  principal  attend- 
ants; the  first,  called  Ja&>i>x°s>  or  the  torch-bearer, 
who  likewise  had  his.  hair  bound  with  a  fillet, 
and  was  permitted  to  marry,  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  sun;  the  second,  called  «eo- 
KH{I»{,  or  sacred  herald,  was  a  personification  of 
Mercury;  and  the  third,  who  administered  at 
the  altar,  and  was  called  « in  ftapu,  typified  the 
moon.  Among  the  inferior  officers,  one,  called 
Pa?.*™?,  was  one  of  the  archons,  whose  business 
it  was  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  see 
that  no  indecency  or  irregularity  occurred 
during  the  celebration.  Besides  him,  there 
were  four  others,  called  mpAw,  or  curator*, 
elected  by  the  people,  one  from  the  family  of 
the  Eumolpidae,  another  from  the  sacerdotal 
family  of  the  Ceryces,  and  the  other  two  from 
among  the  citizens.  There  were  also  ten 
assistants  for  the  sacrifices,  called  i 


(o)  This  personage,  according  to  Eusebius,  represented 
the  Demiurgus,  or  Creator ;  to  which  he  adds,  that  "  the 
Dcmiurgus,  whom  the  Egyptians  called  Cneph,  is  figured  as 
a  man  of  an  azure  colour,  shaded  with  black,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  a  girdle,  with  a  royal 
wing,  or  feather,  wreathed  round  bis  head."  Cneph  was  a 


At  Eleusis  and  its  vicinity  were  seen  the  me- 
morials of  the  goddess's  presence  and  bounty; 
such  as  the  well,  called  Ciil/ic/ionis,  by  which 
she  had  rested  in  the  time  of  Erechthtus;  the 
stone,  on  which  she  sat;  the  Rharian  plain, 
where  barley  was  first  sown;  and  the  thrash- 
ing-floor and  altar  of  Triptolemus.  Her  ni\  s- 
teries  were  accounted  as  much  superior  to  all 
other  religious  festivals,  as  the  gods  were  to 
the  heroes.  Even  the  garments  worn  at  the 
solemnity  were  supposed  to  partake  of  their 
efficacy,  and  to  be  endued  with  signal  virtues. 
It  was  usual  to  retain  them  till  they  were 
perishing,  arid  then  to  dedicate  them  in  the 
temple,  or  to  reserve  them  for  enwrapping 
new-bum  children. 

The  festival  was  observed  in  the  month 
Bcedromion,  and  continued  nine  days,  during 
which  time  no  person  was  to  be  arrested, 
nor  any  petition  presented,  as  before  remark- 
ed ;  it  was  unlawful  for  those  who  were  ini- 
tiated to  sit  upon  the  cover  of  a  well,  to 
eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weasels ;  and  if  any 
woman  rode  in  a  chariot  to  Eleusis,  she  was 
subjected  by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus  to  pay  6000 
drachmas :  a  law  designed  to  destroy  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  rich  and  poor  citizens. 
When  the  season  approached,  the  mystce,  or 
persons  who  had  been  initiated  only  in  the 
lesser  mysteries,  repaired  to  Eleusis,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  greater,  for  which  they  pre- 
pared by  bathing  and  putting  on  new  linen 
clothes.  The  first  day  of  the  celebration  was 
called  ayoj^o?,  assembly,  as  it  might  be  said  the 
worshippers  then  first  met  together.  The  ser- 
vice for  opening  the  temple,  with  morning 
sacrifice,  was  performed,  and  at  night  the 
mystfc,  crowned  with  myrtle,  were  admitted 
into  an  outer  court,  called  /*uo-r«ot  C-DXO?,  the  mys- 
tical temple,  purifying  themselves  as  they  en- 
tered, by  washing  their  hands  in  holy  water, 
and  receiving  for  admonition,  that  they  were 
to  approach  with  a  mind  pure  and  undenled, 
without  which,  the  cleanliness  of  the  budy 
would  be  unacceptable.  The  ritual  was  then 
produced  from  the  sanctuary,  from  which  the 


name  of  the  Ophite  diety,  the  same  with  Ops,  also  called 
Vesta,  Cybele,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Bono,  Dea,  and  Magna 
Mater;  as  demonstrated  in  a  former  page,  on  the  identity  of 
the  heathen  deities." 

*  Sec  before,  p.  4?, 
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holy  mysteries  were  read.  These  were  en- 
veloped in  symbolical  figures  of  animals,  which 
suggested  words  compendiously,  in  letters  with 
ligatures,  implicated,  the  tops  huddled  toge- 
ther, or  disposed  circularly  like  a  wheel :  the 
whole  utterly  inexplicable  to  the  unlearned, 
and  perhaps  equally  so  to  the  priests;  the  cha- 
racters being  of  Chaldaic  or  Egyptian  origin, 
to  which  the  Greeks  ever  had  an  aversion. 
The  case  of  this  ritual  consisted  of  two  stones, 
exactly  fitted  together;  and,  after  the  lecture, 
the  mysterious  record  was  carefully  replaced 
for  a  future  occasion.  The  wanderings  of 
Ceres,  and  her  lamentations  for  her  daughter, 
were  then  represented.  One  of  the  company, 
having  kindled  a  firebrand  at  the  altar,  sprang 
to  a  place  in  the  temple,  waving  the  torch 
furiously ;  a  second  snatched  it  from  him, 
roaring  and  waving  it  in  the  same  frantic  man- 
ner, then  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  in  the 
most  rapid  succession.  This  was  in  imitation 
of  Ceres,  who  ran  about  the  earth  with  a 
flaming  pine  in  her  hand,  which  she  was  said 
to  have  lighted  at  mount  JEtna.  When  the 
pageant  of  the  goddess  was  supposed  to  arrive 
at  Eleusis,  a  solemn  pause  ensued,  when  certain 
questions  were  proposed  to  the  mystce,  by  the 
hierophantes,  for  which  they  were  prepared 
with  answers  in  form.  After  this,  strange 
and  amazing  objects  presented  themselves  to 
their  sight  and  hearing.  Flashes  of  light  and 
fire  rendered  the  succeeding  darkness  more 
terrific ;  peals  of  thunder  rolled  above  their 
heads ;  lamentations  and  strange  noises  were 
heard ;  they  were  beaten,  but  perceived  not 
the  hand  which  inflicted  the  blows ;  they 
beheld  frightful  apparitions,  monsters,  and 
fantoms  of  a  canine  form ;  in  fact,  all  the 
horrors  of  Tartarus  were  brought  to  their 
view  ;  and  when  they  were  filled  with  terror, 
perplexed,  and  unable  to  stir,  or  even  almost 
to  breathe,  the  scene  suddenly  changed  to 
the  brilliant  and  agreeable;  and  the  Elysian 
fields  appeared  in  mimic  splendour  :  the  vesti- 
bules of  the  temple  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  hidden  things  displayed,  to  which  the 
candidates,  now  no  longer  wws&p,  but  epopta;, 
were  introduced  by  the  hiei-oplumles  and 
daduckus.  The  splendour  of  illumination,  the 
glory  of  the  temple  and  images,  the  singing 
and  dancing  which  accompanied  the  exhi- 
bition, all  contributed  to  soothe  the  mind 
after  its  preceding  agitation,  and  to  render 


the  wondering  devotee  tranquil.  After  this 
inspection,  called  ai/™),.*,  intuition,  they  re- 
tired, and  others  advanced ;  each  in  turn 
being  strictly  enjoined  to  observe  the  three 
laws  ascribed  to  Triptolemns,  riz.  1.  To 
honour  their  parents  ;  2.  To  honour  the 
gods  with  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth ;  3.  To 
avoid  using  cruelty  towards  beasts :  and  each 
binding  himself  by  the  most  dreadful  oaths 
and  imprecations,  to  observe  and  practise 
every  precept  tendered  to  him  in  the  course 
of  the  teletai,  and  never  to  divulge  one  article 
of  all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard. 

In  the  course  of  the  initiatory  rites,  the 
mtmdiis  Cereris  was  displayed  before  the 
mystae;  and  the  hierophantes  read  a  lecture 
on  the  allegorical  import  of  those  symbols, 
which  was  heard  with  the  most  solemn  silence. 
Many  traditions  were  also  communicated  to 
them,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
in  effect  the  same  as  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Egyptiaus,(p)  and  of  the  orientals  gene- 
rally;  after  which,  pageants  were  exhibited, 
representing  the  exploits  of  the  gods,  demi- 
gods, and  heroes.  The  epoptae  having  sustain- 
ed all  those  fiery  trials,  having  heard  and  seen 
every  thing  requisite,  taken  upon  them  the 
vows  and  engagements,  and,  in  a  word,  shewn 
themselves  good  soldiers  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, were  declared  to  be  perfect ;  and,  after 
being  crowned  with  laurel,  were  dismissed  with 
the  words  Ko7|  »/**•«£,  Konx  ompax,  of  which 
probably  the  hierophantes  himself  did  not 
comprehend  the  import,  for  they  were  foreign 
terms,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
first  Egyptian  missionaries,  and  retained  after 
their  signification  was  lost.  They  were  of 
Amonian  origin,  derived  from  the  language  of 
the  gods,  so  often  spoken  of  by  Homer,  and 
appear,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Syriac, 
to  signify,  Be  vigilant;  be  innocent.  The  suc- 
ceeding days  of  this  festival  were  employed  in 
purification,  in  sacrifice,  in  pompous  proces- 
sions, and  -spectacles,  at  which  the  cpopta- 
assisted,  wearing  myrtle  crowns.  The  second 
day  was  called  «*«&  pi><rr<*»,  i.  e.  to  the  sea,  you 
that  are  initiated,  because  they  were  to  purify 
themselves  on  that  day  by  bathing  in  the  sea. 
On  the  third  day,  sacrifices  were  offered,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  mullet,  and  barley  from 


(p)  For  ao  account  of  this,  see  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  237. 
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Kharium,  a  field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations 
were  called  6f»,  and  were  held  so  sacred,  that 
tin-  priests  themselves  were  not  permitted  to 
partake  of  them.  On  the  fourth  day,  was  a 
solemn  procession,  in  which  the  *«^«&to»,  or  holy 
basket,  or  coffer,  called  mundits  Cereris,  was 
carried  about  in  a  consecrated  vehicle,  drawn 
by  oxen,  or  by  Athenian  matrons,  styled 
K«^(?>o(x*i,(q)  amid  crowds  of  people  shouting 
x«iei  AnpiTif,  Hail,  mother  of  all  things!  In  this 
coffer  were  lodged  the  comb  of  Ceres,  her 
mirror,  a  serpent,  some  wheat  and  barley, 
and  representations  of  the  alt»?a,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  lay  the  great  secret  so  solemnly  enjoin- 
ed upon  the  initiated  not  to  reveal.(r)  After 
these  followed  women,  called  Kisropojo.,  who 
carried  sacred  baskets,  containing  carded  wool, 
salt,  a  serpent,  sesame,  pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy- 
boughs,  consecrated  cakes,  and  poppies.  No 
profane  person,  that  is,  none  who  had  not 
been  initiated,  durst  look  upon  this  pageant; 
and  whoever  happened  to  be  at  their  windows, 
were  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  procession 
ended  at  the  temple,  where  the  sacred  charge 
was  deposited  with  the  utmost  solemnity. 
The  fifth  day  was  called  i  w  xaynr*J«»  ufuj*.  torch 
day,  because  in  the  night  following  it,  both 
men  and  women  ran  about  the  streets  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  in  imitation  of  Ceres. 
It  was  also  customary  to  dedicate  torches  to 
her,  and  to  contend  who  should  present  the 
largest.  The  sixth  day  was  called  ia*x»t,  from 
Jacclius,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who 
accompanied  his  mother  in  her  search  after 
Proserpine,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  from 
which  circumstance,  his  statue  had  a  torch 
put  into  its  hand,  and  was  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  the  Ceramicus(s)  to  Eleusis. 
The  statue,  with  those  who  accompanied  it, 
styled  laxxayuyo.,  was  crowned  with  myrtle, 
and  on  the  road  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
singing  and  the  noise  of  brazen  drums,  or 
gongs,  as  the  votaries  danced  along.  The 
way  through  which  they  issued  from  the  city 
was  called  'ii{*  o&{,  the  sacred  way;  the  resting 


(q)  From  »a.^a.,  an  ark,  or  coffer* 
(r)  Tertull.  Theodor.  Arnob.  Clem.  Alexand. 
(s)  This  was  a  public  walk  at  Athens,  and  place  of  sepul- 
ture for  such  as  were  slain  in  defence  of  their  country.t     It. 
was  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Ceramus.J 
the  son  of  lacchus,  the   same  a*  Dionysus:  but  this  arose 


Hesychius. 


t  Cic.  Dt  Attic.  lib.i.  ep.  10. 


place  was  '!•{«  <™«!,  from  a  Jig-tree  that  grew 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  accounted 
sacred :  they  also  stopped  on  the  bridge  over 
the  Cephisus,  where  they  derided  or  made 
merry  with  such  as  passed  by.  Passing  this 
bridge,  the  cavalcade  entered  Eleusis  by  the 
way  called  pver»n  nuo&j,  the  mystical  entrance. 
On  the  seventh  day  were  the  gyrnnic  games, 
in  which  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a 
measure  of  barley,  that  grain  being  the  first 
that  was  raised  at  Eleusis,  and  these  games 
having  been  instituted  in  memory  of  the  inven- 
tion of  tillage.  The  eighth  day  was  occupied 
in  initiating  such  as  had  not  before  undergone 
the  ceremony,  and  was  called  Ewi&wfi«»  v?<*>  be- 
cause ./Esculapius  had  arrived  on  that  day  from 
Epidaurus,  and  was  initiated  by  a  repetition 
of  the  lesser  ceremonies;  upon  which  account 
it  became  customary  to  celebrate  them  a 
second  time  on  this  day,  that  such  as  wished 
might  be  lawfully  admitted.  The  ninth  and 
last  day  of  this  festival  was  called  «*ii/«xoai, 
earthen  vessels,  because  it  was  usual  to  fill  two 
such  vessels  with  wine,  (some  say,  water)  one 
of  which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  the 
other  towards  the  west,  after  the  repetition  of 
certain  mystical  words,  they  were  both  thrown 
down,  and  the  wine,  thus  spilt  on  the  ground, 
was  offered  as  a  libation.(t) 

Such  was  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  the  most  sacred  and  solemn 
of  all  the  festivals  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
The  citizens  of  Eleusis,  where  they  were 
celebrated,  were  so  jealous  of  the  glory 
arising  from  them,  that  when  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  by  the  Athenians,  they  would 
only  surrender  on  condition  that  the  Eleusinia 
should  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  city. 
After  the  Macedonian  conquests,  the  hiero- 
phantes  abated  much  of  their  original  strict- 
ness. In  the  age  of  Cicero,  Eleusis  was  a 
temple  to  which  all  nations  resorted,  and 
where  all  the  great  men  of  Rome  were  initi- 
ated, with  the  exception  of  Nero,  who  was 
refused  by  the  hierophantes  on  account  of  the 


from  the  common  mistake,  by  which  the  place  was  put  for 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  sacred,  and  whose  name  it  bore. 
Ham  was  the  real  hero,  and  Ccramus  was  Cer-Ham,  the 
tower  or  temple  of  Ham,  which  gave  name  to  the  enclosure.§ 
(t)  jElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  24.  Cic.  De  Leg.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  14.  Pausan.  lib.  \.  cap.  31,  et  seq.  Plut.  Jerom. 

}  Pausan.  lib.  i.  $  Bryant,  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 
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profligacy  of  his  character.  In  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  the  mysteries  were  removed  from 
Eleusis  to  Rome,  where  they  were  observed 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  before,  though 
perhaps  with  more  freedom  and  licentiousness : 
tliL-  emperor  Valentiniau  would  have  suppress- 
ed them,  but  was  diverted  from  his  design  by 
the  proconsul  of  Greece  ;(v)  and  at  length 
Theodosius  I.  abolished  them,  with  all  the 
other  rites  of  paganism, 'after  they  had  existed 
nearly  1800  years,  during  which  time,  the  cele- 
bration of  them  had  been  interrupted  only  once, 
on  occasion  of  Alexander  the  Great  razing  the 
city  of  Thebes,  which  so  much  affected  the 
Athenians,  that  they  neglected  their  festival. 

The  Greeks  had  many  other  mysterious 
institutions,  all  of  foreign  origin ;  but  the  fore- 
going were  the  most  renowned.  The  Samo- 
thracian  mysteries,  of  Phoenician  invention, 
in  honour  of  the  Cabiri,(vi)  were  likewise  of 
considerable  celebrity,  yet  inferior  to  the 
Eleusinian,  and  were  supposed  to  confer  simi- 
lar blessings.  The  Orphic  mysteries,  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Orpheus,  were  in  great  repute 
among  the  Thracians,  and  were  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Bacchanalia.  There  were  like- 
wise the  mysteries  of  Jupiter  Id&us,  in  great 


(v)  Zozim. 

(\v)  Samothracia,  an  island  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus,  was  supposed  to  be  the  original  seat  of 
all  mysteries  ;  whence  it  was  called  the  sacred  isle ;  and  its 
history  was  remarkable  for  an  account  of  a  deluge,  which 
inundated  the  country,  and  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
highest  mountain,  before  the  age  of  the  Argonauts.  The 
Cabin,  though  honoured  in  later  ages  as  gods,  were  origi- 
nally priests  of  the  arkite  deity,  and  were  the  same  as  the 
Curctcs,  the  Corybantes,  the  Dioscuri,  the  Telchines,  and 
the  Idtei  Dartyli*  The  original  Cabiritic  divinity  was 
Zcuth;  the  same  as  Dionysus,  though  sometimes  impro- 
perly distinguished.t  His  priests  had  the  same  title.  By 
PausaniasJ  he  is  said  to  have  been  Prometheus,  the  father 
of  mankind,  in  whom  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  Noah ; 
and,  to  make  the  identity  more  positive,  it  is  said,  the  other 
Cabiri,  his  immediate  offspring,  were  the  sons  of  Sadyc, 
or  Sydyc,  (as  Eusebius  expresses  it)  the  just  man  ;§  the 
very- title  given  to  the  patriarch  by  Moses,  who  says  he 
was  p'TV  (TZODYC)  a  just  man.\\  All  science,  and  every 
useful  art,  was  attributed  to  him;  and  through  his  sons 
•ffiey  were  transmitted  to  posterity.1I  The  Cabiri  were 
represented  as  daemons,  three  in  number,  or  sometimes 
eight,  which  last  includes  all  th«  arkites :  and  they  are 
sometimes  mentioned  as  sons  of  the  great  artist  Hephcestus, 
the  chief  deity  of  Egypt,  and  the  reputed  father  of  the 
gods.  The  Cabiri  are  not  unfrequently  represented  as 

*  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  342. 

t  Scholia  in  Apollon.  lib.  i.  ver.  918.  {  Lib.  ii. 

$  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  27  J,  273;  also  Damasc.  apud  Photiuro.p.  1073. 
VOL.  II. 


request  among  the  Cretans  ;  and  to  these  may 
be  added  those  of  Cybele,  celebrated  in  Phry- 
gia  :  all  of  which  pointed  to  the  same  events  : 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  the  deluge,  the 
preservation  of  Noah  in  the  ark,  the  renewal 
of  the  human  race,  the  revival  of  agriculture, 
the  superior  fecundity  of  the  renovated  earth, 
the  dispersion  from  Babel,  and  the  adventures 
of  the  scattered  idolaters. 

TEMPLES. — The  original  temples  of  the 
Greeks,  in  common  with  those  of  other  hea- 
then nations,  appear  to  have  been,  first  the 
tops  of  mountains,  or  high  places  raised  on 
purpose;  and  afterwards  caverns,(x)  or  clefts 
in  rocks,  with  the  places  of  fountains;  and 
when  the  edifices,  more  strictly  called  temples, 
came  to  be  erected,  choice  was  always  made 
of  a  spot  previously  consecrated  by  religious 
uses.  Subterraneous  structures  were  also 
sometimes  formed  for  the  same  purpose,  as 
the  labyrinths  of  Crete  and  Egypt.  These 
melancholy  recesses  were  esteemed  places  of 
the  highest  sanctity ;  and  so  greatly  did  this 
notion  prevail,  that  in  after-times,  though  the 
practice  had  ceased,  the  innermost  part  of 
the  temple  was  denominated  «rrgo«,  the  cavern.(y) 
The  first  temple,  properly  so  called,  erected 


Heliadce,  or  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  styled  Cam-H; 
also  the  descendauts  of  Proteus,  the  great  prophet  and 
deity  of  the  sea.**  According  to  Varro,  they  were  par- 
ticularly styled  Divi  Poles  ;tt  and  Cassius  Hermina  de- 
scribes them  as  the  great,  beneficent,  and  powerful  gods-ft 
Their  rites,  which  consisted  of  memorials  of  the  ark,  and 
of  the  persons  preserved  in  it,  they  carried  from  Chaldtea 
to  Egypt;  where,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  they 
were  deified,  and  their  worship  being  spread  into  Canaan 
and  Syria,  was  from  thence  transported  to  ti  recce.  From 
various  circumstances,  their  scattered  votaries  obtained,  or 
assumed,  a  diversity  of  names,  and,  settling  in  distant  parts, 
they  were  in  after  ages  considered  as  i  distinct  people. 
Wherever  they  went,  they  also  took  with  lliem  the  tradition 
on  which  their  rites  were  founded  ;  but,  for  want  qf  proper 
records,  the  history,  in  each  instance,  became  engrafted 
upon  the  particular  spot,  or  country,  where  they  took  up 
their  abode.  Hence,  among  other  places,  Samothracia 
became  the  reputed  seat  of  an  event  which  was  common  to 
the  whole  world. 

(x)  An  olive-tree  was  frequently  planted  near  these 
caverns,  as  in  Ithaca,  and  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

(y)  Scholia  in  Lycopbron,  ver.  208.  Mr.  Bryant  con- 
ceives the  word  caccrna  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ca-Ouron, 
Damns  Ccclestis,  or  Domus  Dei,  from  the  supposed  sanctity 
of  such  places. 


||  Cm.  vi.  9. 
••  Slrabo,  lib.  x. 


Macrub.  Saturn,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4 


Orph.  Argajiaui.  »er.  17. 
tt  Varro  De  Ling.  tat.  lib.  iv. 
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in  Greece,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Deucalion, (z) 
by  others  to  Diedalus,(a)  and  more  frequently 
to  Epimenides,  a  shepherd,  who  retiring  to  a 
cave,  there  fell  into  a  sleep  that  continued  40, 
47,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  57  years,  and  when 
he  nwoke  he  found  every  object  so  consider- 
ably altered,  that  he  had  little  knowledge  of 
the  place  remaining  in  his  mind.(b)  Wherever 
a  temple  stood,  it  was  so  contrived,  that  the 
windows  on  being  opened,  should  receive  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  :  the  front  was  towards 
the  west,  and  the  altars  and  statues  were 
placed  towards  the  east,  that  the  worshipper 
on  entering  might  have  his  face  towards  them 
and  to  the  east ;  it  being  a  custom,  as  well 
among  the  heathens  as  the  Jews,  to  worship 
with  their  faces  towards  that  point  of  the 
compass.  If  erected  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
the  front  of  the  temple  was  towards  its  banks; 
if  near  the  highway,  it  was  so  ordered  that 
travellers  might  have  a  fair  prospect  of  it,  and 
pay  their  devotions  to  the  tutelary  deity  as 
they  passed :  such  temples  as  were  built  in 
the  country  were  generally  surrounded  with 
groves,  after  the  more  ancient  practice  of 
havjng  the  high  places,  or  taphiae,  in  similar 
seclusions.  Temples  were  built  according  to 
the  supposed  taste  or  character  of  the  deities 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated  :  thus,  the 
Doric  pillars  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Hercules;  the  Ionic,  to  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
and  Diana;  and  the  Corinthian,  to  Vesta; 
though  the  different  orders  were  sometimes 
used  in  the  same  temple,  as  in  some  of  those 
dedicated  to  Minerva.  In  front  of  the  temple 
wag  the  porch,  where  was  the  holy  water,(c) 
contained  in  a  vessel  of  stone,  or  brass,  with 
which  all  who  were  admitted  to  the  sacrifices 
were  sprinkled ;  beyond  this  porch,  it  was 
not  permitted  to  the  profane  or  polluted  to 
pass :  this  led  into  the  body  of  the  temple, 
where  was  the  iXv™,  or  chancel,  or  holy  place, 

(z)  Appollon.  Argonaut,  lib.  iii. 

(a)  He  was  the  reputed  architect  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth, 
in  which  he  was  himself  shut  up ;  and  was  in  other  respects 
a  great  artist,  and   the  inventor  of  many  useful  articles  in 
mechanics.*     He  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  Noah, 
and  his  labyrinth  was  probably  the  ark. 

(b)  Plot,  in  Solon.    Strab.  lib.  x.    Pansan.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
Cic.  De  Div.  lib.  i.  cap.  34.     This  extraordinary  personage 
is  always  confounded  with  another  of  the  same   name,  an 
epic  poet  of  Crete,  contemporary  with   Croesus,   and   num- 
bered among  the  seven  sages.     The  shepherd  Epimenides,  is 

*  I'auun.  lib.  i.  vii.  u.  Diud.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.  Herodot.  Kb.  \ri.  cap.  170. 


into  which  the  priests  alone  might  enter. 
Belonging  to  each  temple  was  a  vestry,  which 
seems  to  have  been  both  a  treasury  for  the 
temple  itself,  and  a  bank  for  such  as  were 
willing  to  secure  their  wealth  in  it.(d) 

Temples  are  described  by  some  of  the 
ancients  as  comprising,  first,  the  whole  edifice; 
secondly,  the  altar  on  which  the  offerings  were 
made;  thirdly,  the  porch,  in  which  usually  stood 
an  altar,  or  an  image ;  and  lastly,  the  place 
upon  which  the  image  of  the  chief  god  was 
erected.  This  idol  was  originally  only  a  rude 
stone,  till  the  time  "of  Dsedalus,(e)  who  gave  it 
feet;  and  in  after-ages,  when  the  arts  of  graving 
and  carving  were  invented,  or  perfected,  those 
rude  lumps  were  changed  into  figures  resembling 
living  creatures,  and  generally  men. 

The  Greeks  commonly  made  their  idols  of 
wood ;  and  they  held  that  such  trees  as  were 
sacred  to  particular  deities  were  most  accept- 
able for  their  statues :  thus,  Jupiter's  was  of  oak; 
Venus's  of  myrtle ;  Minerva's  of  olive ;  Her- 
cules' of  poplar.  Sometimes  they  were  the 
work  of  the  lapidary,  and  consisted  of  com- 
mon or  precious  stones;  at  other  times  of 
black  stone,  to  indicate  the  invisibility  of  the 
gods :  marble  and  ivory  were  frequently  made 
use  of,  sometimes  clay  and  chalk  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  brass,  &c. 

The  place  of  the  image  was  the  middle  of 
the  temple,  on  a  pedestal  raised  above  the 
height  of  the  altar,  and  enclosed  with  rails. 
Temples  of  Mars,  Vulcan,  and  Venus,  were 
not  permitted  to  be  built  within  the  walls 
of  cities,  lest  Venus  should  corrupt  the  youth 
and  the  matrons,  or  Vulcan  set  the  houses 
on  fire,  or  Mars  cause  dissension  among  the 
people:  the  temple  of  Ceres  was  also  placed 
without  the  walls,  and  in  spots  not  much 
frequented  except  by  her  votaries,  lest  the 
purity  of  the  citizens  should  be  defiled  by 
her.(f)  Such  were  the  notions  entertained  by 

reported  to  have  lived  289  years,  and  after  death  was  deified 
by  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had  delivered  from  a  plague, 
and  to  whom  he  had  given  many  good  and  useful  counsels. 
The  three  characters,  Deucalion,  Daedalus,  and  Epimenides, 
all  relate  to  the  same  person,  or  his  immediate  progeny. 

(c)  Casaubon. 

(d)  Xenophon  committed  his  treasures  to  the  custody  of 
the  priest  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

(e)  Themistius.— See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  214,  note  (i). 

(f)  Vitruvius.     Another,  and  more  probable  reason  given 
by  this  writer  for  placing  the  temple  of  Macs  without  the 
gates,  is,  that  he  might  be  a  defence  to  the  city. 
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the  later  Greeks  of  the  deities  they  worship- 
ped !  The  temples  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  were  set  in  places  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  that  the  presiding  deity  might  have 
a  full  view  of  the  dimensions  of  the  town 
walls;  those  of  Mercury  were  built  in  the 
market-place ;  those  of  Apollo  and  Bacchus, 
near  the  theatre ;  and  those  of  Hercules  near  the 
gymnasium,  amphitheatre,  or  circus.  These 
distinctions,  however,  were  not  always  observed. 

The  idolaters  in  general,  had  the  greatest 
veneration  for  their  temples,  and  prohibited 
any  one  from  blowing  his  nose  or  spitting 
while  in  them  ;(g)  and  not  unfrequently  they 
entered  them  upon  their  knees.(h) 

In  times  of  calamity,  the  women  prostrated 
themselves  in  the  sacred  places  (which  were 
sanctuaries  for  debtors  and  criminals)  and 
swept  the  pavement  with  the  hair  of  their 
heads.  Yet  when  public  disasters  rigorously 
continued,  the  people  lost  all  reverence  for 
these  sacred  buildings,  and  became  so  out- 
rageous as  to  pelt  them  with  stones.(i) 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  temples 
were  those  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  built  by 
Deucalion  ;  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi  and  Didyma ; 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  Eleusis  ;  and  those 
of  Jupiter-Olympus,  Victory,  Minerva,  Minerva- 
Polias,  and  Neptune-Erechtheus,  at  Athens; 
each  of  which  will  be  particularly  noticed  in 
its  proper  place. 

ORACLES.— Of  all  nations,  the  Greeks  were 
the  most  remarkable  for  their  faith  in  ora- 
cles, which  they  supposed  to  proceed  in  a 
more  immediate  mariner  from  the  gods,  than 
any  other  species  of  divination ;  and  in  all 
doubts  and  disputes,  their  determinations  were 
held  inviolable :  no  business  of  any  conse- 
quence was  undertaken,  scarcely  any  war 
engaged  in,  or  peace  concluded,  any  new  laws 
enacted,  or  new  form  of  government  instituted, 
without  consulting  oracles.  The  ministers  of 
the  oracles,  through  whom  the  answers  were 
conveyed,  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the 
highest  credit  and  esteem,  which  they  failed 
not  to  improve  to  their  own  advantage  ;  for 


(g)  Arrian.  (h)  Dion.  (i)  Sueton. 

(j)  Gen.  viii.  15—17,  20— 22;  ix.  1—17. 

(k)  Olymp.  Od.  vi. 

(1)  There  is  no  direct  proof  that  Noah's  sacrifice  was 
thus  consumed,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it ; 
as  it  was  on  occasion  of  confirming  a  covenant  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  and  is  expressly  stated  to  have 


they  allowed  none  to  consult  the  gods  but 
such  as  offered  costly  sacrifices  and  brought 
them  rich  presents.  And  to  keep  up  the 
veneration  for  their  oracles,  and  prevent  their 
being  taken  unprepared,  they  admitted  per- 
sons to  consult  the  gods  only  at  certain  stated 
times ;  and  sometimes  they  were  so  cautious, 
that  the  greatest  personages  could  obtain  no 
answer  at  all. 

The  origin  of  oracles  appears  to  be  in  the 
divine  communications  made  to  Noah,  par- 
ticularly when  he  was  commanded  to  leave 
the  ark,  and  when  the  Almighty  was  pleased 
to  accept  his  sacrifice,  and,  in  blessing  him, 
to  give  him  a  set  of  preceptive  admonitions. (j) 
These  communications  were  witnessed  by  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  communicated  by  them  to 
their  posterity,  who  retaining  the  recollection 
of  them  after  they  had  forgot  their  Author, 
engrafted  the  history  of  them  upon  their  new 
or  corrupted  religion,  and  were  misled  by 
their  priests  to  believe  that  they  were  still 
continued.  In  the  Scholia  upon  Piudar(k) 
is  a  remarkable  passage  respecting  Tdmus  and 
his  temple,  which  was  esteemed  oracular,  and 
seems  to  point  to  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  being 
consumed  by  fire(l)  from  heaven;  only  the 
scene  is  transferred  from  Ararat,  where  Noah 
sacrificed,  to  Olympia,  where  the  lamidvie  were 
settled  ;  a  practice  common  to  all  the  colonists 
of  those  early  times :  "  There  was,"  says  the 
writer,  "in  Olympia,  an  ancient  temple,  esteem- 
ed a  famous  seat  of  prophecy,  in  which  Tdmus 
is  supposed  to  have  first  presided  ;  and  where 
the  will  of  the  deity  was  made  manifest  by 
the  sacred  fire  upon  the  altar:  this  kind  of 
divination  is  still  carried  on  by  a  set  of  priests, 
called  Tumida;"  Tdmus,  supposed  by  Pindar 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo,  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  was  in  reality 
the  same  with  Apollo,  Osiris,  Ham,  and  the 
sun ;  and  from  him  the  metrical  answers  of 
the  oracles  obtained  the  name  of  Iambic. 

The  most  ancient  oracle  was  that  of 
Dodona;  but  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Delphi.  The  town  and  temple  of  Dodona, 


taken  place  on  three  other  occasions,  when  covenants  were 
made  with  Abraham,*  with  the  Israelites  under  Moses,t 
and  with  Solomon.}:  The  descent  of  the  heavenly  fire 
seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  revival  of  Zaba'ism 
after  the  flood,  as  well  as  to  its  first  use  among  the  ante- 
diluvians. 


Gen.  XT.  17. 

12 


d.  ix.  84. 


2  Chmn.  vii.  1. 
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are  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  Deucalion, 
in  Thesprotia,(m)  in  Epirus,  or,  as  some  say, 
iu  Thessaly,  after  the  deluge;  he  called  it 
Dodona,  according  to  some,  from  a  sea-nymph 
of  that  name;  or,  according  to  others,  from 
Dodon,  the  son,  or  Dodona,  the  daughter,  of 
Jupiter  and  Europa ;  and  here  he  was  resorted 
to  by  all  who  had  escaped  the  flood.  The 
oracle,  as  already  noticed,  M'as  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest  in  Greece  ;(n)  and  yet  Deucalion 
is  represented  as  consulting  the  oracle  of 
Themis  on  mount  Parnassus,  (o)  about  the 
means  he  should  adopt  for  repeopling  the 
country,  as  soon  as  the  waters  had  abated  ; 
which  oracle  is  farther  stated  to  have  belonged 
to  Tellus  and  Neptune,  before  it  was  governed 
by  Themis :  but  these  are  only  different  tradi- 
tions of  the  original  fact  of  divine  communi- 
cations made  to  Noah,  before  the  flood,  during 
his  abode  in  the  ark,  and  on  his  leaving  it, 
blended  in  chronology  with  the  time  when  the 
Dodonidse  first  settled  in  Thesprotia.  The 
priestesses  of  Dodona  pretended  that  of  two 
black  doves,  which  took  their  flight  from 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  flew  into  Libya,  where 
she  commanded  a  temple  with  an  oracle  to  be 
erected  to  Jupiter  Amman,  while  the  other 
repaired  to  Dodona,  and  with  an  articulate 
voice  admonished  the  inhabitants  that  Jupiter 
had  consecrated  the  .grove  near  the  temple, 
and  that  in  future  it  would  give  oracles : 
accordingly  the  .extensive  wood  which  sur- 
rounded the  temple  became  inspired ;  and 
oracles  were  frequently  delivered  by  the 
sacred  oaks,  or  by  the  doves  sitting  upon 
their  branches.  This  fabulous  tradition  of 
the  oracular  power  of  doves  is  explained  by 
Herodotus,  on  the  authority  of  the  Theban 
priests  in  Egypt,  who  told  him  that  some 
Pho2nicians(p)  carried  away  two  of  the  sacred 
women  who  officiated  in  the  temple  of  Zeuth, 

(m)  The  name  of  this  district  appears  to  have  been-  a 
compound  of  ei°t,  God,  and  wt^aSn*,  open  temples,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  rites  of  fire,  which  were  iu  universal  use 
among  the  Amonians,  and  derive  their  name  from  Pur- 
Ath,  or  Por-Ait,  formed  from  two  titles  of  the  eod  of 
fire." 

(n)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  52,  55. 

(o)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i.  fab.  8. 

(p)  *oixi*j;  rici^i.tt  of  Eusebius  and  Syncellus :  those 
original  Phcenicians,  who  passed  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  and 
thence  to  Greece  ;  the  same  with  the  Hyc-sos,  or  Cuthite 
Shepherds. 

•  See  Bryant's  Myiliol.  vol.  i.  p.  275  ;  »ol.  ii.  p.  t56. 


at  Thebes,  one  of  whom  they  sold  in  Libya, 
and  the  other  in  Greece,  and  that  each  of 
them  established  the  first  oracles  in  those  na- 
tions, the  one  of  Jupiter  Amman,  the  other  of 
Jupiter  DodoncEus.  Instead,  however,  of  sup- 
posing these  priestesses  to  have  been  carried 
off  by  force,  it  is  more  natural  to  conclude  that 
they  went  willingly  with  their  companions  in 
search  of  new  settlements.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  called  Peleite,  and  Peleiades,  or 
Pleiades,  from  their  age  and  grey  hairs,  (q) 
or  rather  from  their  most  ancient  sacred 
emblem  the  dove,  which  the  term  also  signifies, 
and  which  was  esteemed  the  interpreter  of 
the  will  of  the  deity,  in  remembrance  of 
Noah's  dove;  on  this  account,  the  priests 
and  soothsayers  were  styled,  in  the  Amonian 
dialect,  lonim  and  Jones,  or  doves,  and  in  the 
Greek  Pelei<e,(r)  which  signifies  the  same 
birds,  as  well  as  old 'women  with  gray  hairs, 
to  whom  the  appellation  was  extended,  from  a 
current  belief  that  all  old  women  were  gifted 
with  a  prophetic  spirit,  according  to  their 
years. 

The  sacred  wood,  where  this  oracle  was 
stationed,  was  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  Dryades,  Fauns,  and  Satyrs  ,(s)  who  were 
to  be  seen  dancing  among  the  trees;  and 
before  the  use  of  corn  was  introduced,  the 
acorns  of  this  wood  were  in  the  highest 
estimation,  (t)  The  oaks,  or  beeches,  were 
said  to  be  endued  with  a  human  voice, 
and  prophetical  spirit,  and  were  therefore 
called  speaking-,  or  prophesying-  oaks;  but  in 
more  ancient  times,  the  oracles  were  received 
through  the  medium  of  a  neighbouring  foun- 
tain, whose  murmurings  were  interpreted  by 
the  priests.  The  brazen  drums,  or  ifong-s,  of 
this  place  were  no  less  celebrated  than  the 
speaking  oaks:  they  were  suspended  in  the 
air  near  a  brazen  statue  with  a  lash  in  his 

(q)  Eustath.  Odyss.  lib.  xiv.  p.  544,  545.  Trachin.  in 
Sophocl.  ver.  176.  Serv.  in  V'try.  Eclog.  \\.  ver.  13. 

(r)  See  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  117,  et  scg.  From 
Peleia:,  botli  the  terms  Pleiades  and  Pclasgians  were  formed  ; 
whence  Homer  calls  this  Jupiter,  Pelaigicits,^  as  well  as 
Dodon<Eiis ;  and  some  writers,  among  whom  is  Strabo.J  Iia\e 
asserted  that  this  oracle  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  nations. 

(s)  Titles  originally  of  priestly  orders.  The  Satyri,  or 
Saturni,  passed  from  Greece  to  Italy,  whence  the  fable  of 
Saturn's  flight. 

(t)  Virg.  Geory.  lib.  i.  ver.  7,  147. 

t  Iliad,  lib.  ivi  ver.  235.  f  Lib.  in. 
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hand,  so  that  when  the  wind  blew  strong,  the 
lash,  being  agitated,  struck  against  one  of  the 
drums,  which  was  so  disposed  as  to  com- 
municate the  motion  to  all  the  rest,  and  a 
clattering  and  discordant  din  ensued ;  but 
whether  any  augury  was  drawn  from  it  is 
vincertain,  it  being  affirmed  and  denied  by 
different  writers.  The  more  general  notion  is, 
that  the  oracle  proceeded  from  the  leaves,  or  the 
branches,  or  the  stocks  of  the  trees :  and  it 
is  likely  that  all  means  were  occasionally 
adopted  by  the  priests  to  impose  upon  the 
credulous  inquirers.  The  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, according  to  the  fabulists,  was  built 
with  wood  of  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  or  at  least 
had  one  remarkable  beam  of  it,  which  was 
endued  with  the  same  faculty  of  speech,  and 
warned  the  travellers  of  their  course  and  the 
approach  of  calamity.(u)  Within  the  forest 
was  a  miraculous  stream  and  fountain  of  cool 
water,  which  had  the  power  of  lighting  a 
torch  as  soon  as  applied  to  it.(v)  This  foun- 
tain was  quite  dry  at  noon-day,  and  was 
restored  to  its  full  course  at  midnight;  from 
which  time  it  gradually  decreased  till  the  fol- 
lowing neon,  and  at  the  usual  hour  was  again 
deprived  of  its  waters.  This  miraculous  foun- 
tain, now  no  more  an  object  of  amazement  to 
naturalists,  was  turned  to  good  account  by 
the  priests,  and  probably  determined  them  in 
their  first  settlement  on  this  spot.(w)  Accord- 
ing to  some  traditions,  the  temple  was  origi- 
nally inhabited  by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas, 
who  nursed  Dionysus:  yet,  as  Homer(x)  speaks 
of  the  priests  in  the  masculine  gender,  it 
has  been  concluded  that  the  oracles  were  at 
first  delivered  by  men.  In  after-ages,  they 
were  always  delivered  by  three  old  women; 
except  when  the  Boeotians  applied,  who  alone 
received  the  oracles  of  Dodona  from  men,  on 
account  of  a  quarrel  they  had  had  with  the 
priestess. (y)  In  Strabo's  days,  this  oracle  had 
become  silent,  as  indeed  had  most  others. 

(u)  Lycophron.  Cassand.  ver.  223. 

(v)  That  is,  if  the  torch  had  been  recently  extinguished, 
and  still  retained  sufficient  heat  to  kindle  the  sulphureous 
vapours  arising  from  the  stream ;  but  this  the  priests  con- 
cealed from  public  knowledge. 

(w)  The  first  apostates  from  the  truth,  after  the  flood, 
the  Cuthveaus,  introduced  the  worship  of  the  sun,  that  great 
fountain  of  light ;  and  paid  a  like  reverence  to  the  planets 
and  stars,  looking  upon  them  as  fountains,  from  whence 
were  derived  to  men  the  most  salutary  emanations  :  this  was 
styled  fountain  worship,  which  in  process  of  time  was 


The  origin  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  in  Phocis, 
the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  heathen  world, 
is  thus  stated  :  a  number  of  goats  feeding  on 
mount  Parnassus,  came  near  a  place  which 
had  a  deep  and  long  perforation,  and,  as  if 
inspired(z)  by  the  vapour  that  issued  from  the 
Cleft,  begun  to  skip  and  frisk  about  in  so 
uncommon  a  manner,  as  to  induce  the  goat- 
herd, named  Coretas,  to  approach  the  chasm 
to  examine  what  mysteries  it  contained :  but 
he  no  sooner  leaned  over  it,  than,  inhaling  the 
subtile  afflatus,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm,  so  that  his  expressions,  becoming 
wild  and  extravagant,  passed  for  prophecies. 
This  circumstance  was  soon  known  about  the 
country,  and  many  experienced  the  same 
enthusiastic  inspiration :  the  place  was  revered; 
a  temple  was  erected  to  Apollo :  and  a  city 
was  built,  which  became  the  most  illustrious 
in  Phocis:  the  circumjacent  cities  were  the 
stewards  and  guardians  of  the  god ;  and  their 
deputies  composed  the  celebrated  council  of 
Amphictyons,  which  once  guided,  if  not 
governed,  Greece.  At  first,  this  oracle  be- 
longed to  Neptune,  or  to  Neptune  and  Tellus 
conjointly;  afterwards  to  Tellus  alone,  in  whose 
favour  Neptune  resigned,  and  who  was  her- 
self succeeded  by  her  daughter  Themis,  the 
same  whom  Deucalion  consulted  after  the 
flood  :  Themis  resigned  it  to  her  sister  Phoebe, 
and  from  her  it  was  wrested  by  Apollo  :  in  all 
which,  we  see  the  same  imposture  carried  on, 
and  transferred  from  one  race  of  priests  to 
another;  or  perhaps  the  same  race  changing 
their  titles  according  to  the  varying  dialect  of 
different  periods.  For  some  time,  this  mystic 
cavern  was  suffered  to  remain  in  its  primitive 
state,  as  a  spot  chosen  by  the  deity  ;  the  only 
addition  being  a  tripod  placed  over  it.s  mouth, 
upon  which  the  virgin  priestess  sat  when  she 
declared  the  answers  of  the  god  to  the  anxious 
inquirers.  It  was  afterwards  covered  with  a 
kind  of  chapel,  composed  of  laurel  boughs, 

tit  her  paid  to  real  fountains  of  waters,  or  those  sources  of 
streams  were  made  the  places  of  resort  for  the  worshippers 
of  the  celestial  influences.  From  El  Ain,  the  fountain  of 
God,  the  Greeks  formed  'EWin»,  the  reputed  head  of  the 
Hellenes. 

(*)  Iliad,  lib.  xvi.  ver.  235.  (y)  Strabo,  lib.  ix. 

(z)  This  inspiration  of  the  goats  appears  to  be  a 
fabulous  representation  of  the  divine  impulse  under 
which  the  several  animals  repaired  to  the  ark  for  their  pre- 
servation. The  ark  itself  was  considered  a*  a  cave  ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  cavern  worship. 
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which,  according  to  the  Phocian  tradition, 
was  succeeded  by  one  of  wax  and  feathers, 
brought  by  Apollo  from  the  Hyperboreans, 
and  erected  by  bees; (a)  which  in  its  turn 
gave  place  to  one  of  copper,  raised  up  by 
Iritlc(iit.(b}  The  latter  being-  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  or  by  tire,  a  more  sumptuous  one, 
of  stone,  was  erected  by  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes,  sons  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orcho- 
menos,  in  Boeotia.  This  edifice,  when  it  had 
stood  about  700  years,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  year  656  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  new  and  elegant  structure, 
erected  by  an  opulent  family,  called  Alcmae- 
onidae,  which  had  fled  from  Athens  to  avoid 
the  tyranny  of  Hippias. 

The  mode  of  consulting  this  oracle  is  thus 
described :  First,  the  inquirers  were  to  offer 
some  considerable  present  to  the  god;  second- 
ly they  offered  also  some  sacrifices  to  him, 
and  according  as  these  bore  a  good  or  bad 
aspect,  the  Pythoness,  for  so  was  the  priestess 
called,  consented  or  refused  to  consult  the 
deity ;  thirdly,  the  question  to  be  asked  was 
to  be  couched  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
The  time  for  consulting  the  oracle  was  restrict- 
ed to  the  month  Daesius  (April  or  May)  of 
which  the  seventh  day  was  called  Apollo's 
birth-day,  because  it  was  then  only  that  the 
Pythoness  originally  gave  responses ;  but  when 
questions  multiplied,  the  time  was  enlarged  to 
the  whole  of  that  month,  after  which  Apollo 


(a)  Pausan.  lib.  x.     These   bees  were  priests,  or  votaries 
of  the  arkite   deity  Melissa,   whose  name  signifies  a  bee, 
and  who  was  the  same  with  Damater,  or  the  Mylitta  of  the 
Babylonians.       When  Pindar  mentions  "  the  voice   of  the 
Delphic  Melissa  ;"*  the  scholiast  observes  "  that  the  Melissa 
were  the   priestesses  of  Damater;    and  that,  according  to 
some   writers,    all  the  female   attendants   of   that   goddess 
were  so  called."      And  he  farther  adds,    that  "  these  were 
the  persons  who  first  cultivated   the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
taught  mankind  agriculture;  by  which   they  weaned   them 
from  their  foul  and  unnatural  repasts."     The  scholiast  upon 
Theocritus.t  and   Phorphyry.f  also  concur  in  the  declara- 
tion that  the  ancients  called  the  attendants  upon  Damater, 
fllelitstt;  and  the  latter  adds,  that  Selene  was  another  name 
for  Melissa.     Hence  those  numerous  stories  of  bees  in  the 
Grecian  mythology.    The  wax  and  feathers  appear  to  have 
been  spoils  taken  from  the  Hyperboreans. 

(b)  Here,  the  name,  or  title  of  an  idol,  is  substituted  for 
the  worshippers.     The  sovereigns  of  the  Hyc-sos  in  Egypt 
were   tin-  original   priests  of  Vulcan,  whose  worship   they 
carried  (hither  from  Babylonia. 

(c)  Plut,  Grac.  Quasi.  9. 


I'uth.  Od.  4. 

De  /Intro  Nymphar.  cap.  1. 


t  Idyll.  XT.  vcr.  94. 


was  supposed  to  visit  the  altars  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans: but  in  later  ages  the  oracle  was 
consulted  on  certain  days  in  every  month  .(c) 

Pythia,  the  title  of  the  priestess  who  de- 
livered this  oracle,  was  derived  from  the 
Ophite  worship  of  the  Cuthites,  termed  by 
the  Greeks  Pythonismns,  and  which  being 
superseded  by  the  worship  of  Apollo,  another 
name  for  the  same  object,  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  destruction  of  Python,  a  mon- 
strous serpent,  by  that  deity,  and  occasioned 
his  worship  and  votaries  to  assume  the  same 
title  in  honour  of  the  victory.  It  was  origi- 
nally requisite  that  these  persons  should  be 
pure  virgins,  but  in  consequence  of  one  of 
them  having  been  violated,  matrons  of  up- 
wards of  50  years  of  age  were  subsequently 
appointed.  The  virgin  habit  was,  however, 
retained ;  and  the  rules  by  which  they  were 
governed  enjoined  temperance ;  and  prohibited 
splendour  of  apparel.(d)  They  were  appoint- 
ed and  dismissed  at  pleasure,  and  were  mere 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  The 
prophetic  influence  was  received  on  a  lofty 
tripod,  decked  with  laurel,  and  placed  over 
the  aperture  whence  the  sacred  vapour  was 
supposed  to  issue.  The  Pythia,  after  washing 
her  body,  and  particularly  her  hair,  in  the 
fountain  Castalis,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus, 
mounted  this  tripod(e)  to  receive  the  afflatus : 
she  was  crowned  with  laurel,  and  shook  a 
sacred  laurel  tree  that  grew  by;  sometimes 

(d)  Lysistr.  Scholiast,  in  Aristoph.  apud  Potter.  Archeeolog. 
tjrtcc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

(e)  The  precise  nature  of  this  machine  is  now  unknown ; 
except  that  it  stood  upon  three  feet,  as  its   name  indicates, 
which  three  feet  have   been  thought  to  allude  to  the  three 
great  celestial  circles,  the  two  tropics  and    the  equinoctial 
line,  or   to  the  three   periods  of  time,    past,  present,  and 
future.     Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  a   brass  pot, 
filled    with  dust,  through  which   a  miraculous  vapour   was 
conveyed  into  the  body   of   the  Pythoness ;  others   say  it 
was  filled  with  pebbles,  by  the  agitation  of  which  she  con- 
ceived the  mind  of  the  deity;  some  think  it  was  a  kind  of 
vessel  into  which  she  plunged  herself  ;§  though  it  was  most 
probably  a  mere  stool  with  three  legs  :  and  if  the  legs  had  any 
meaning,  they  referred  to  the  Grecian  triad,  the  three  sons 
of  Noah,  from  whom  all  mankind  proceeded,  and  who  were 
looked  upon  as  both  deities  and  kings ;  while  Noah  him- 
self, from  whom  the  ancients  deduced  time  and  all  things 
else,  was   in   the  sequel,  through  their   blind  reverence  of 
him,  considered  as  the  real  creator  and  contriver  of  every 
thing  iu  his   chaotic   cavern,  the  ark.||      There  were  more 
than   one    tripod :  the   most    ancient   was  that   which   the 

$  Ccel.  Rhodig.  Lect.  Antiq.  lib.  viii.  cap.  15. 
I  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  107, 108. 
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she  chewed  the  leaves,  or  berries ;  and  the 
frenzy  that  followed  may  be  attributed  to  this 
usage,  and  the  gentler  or  more  violent  symp- 
toms to  the  quantity  of  the  juice  swallowed. 
When  the  divine  influence  fell  upon  her,  she 
began  sometimes  to  swell,  to  foam  at  the 
mouth,  and  to  tear  her  hair  and  flesh,  though 
at  other  times  the  spirit  in  her  operated  more 
mildly.  In  their  most  violent  attacks,  these 
paroxysms  were  so  terrible,  that  both  priests 
and  votaries  fled  from  her  presence  in  horror ; 
and  in  one  instance  she  died  under  them  :(f ) 
to  which  some  add,  that  a  serpent  had  been 
seen  to  return  the  answer  from  beneath  the 
tripod,  and  that  the  Pythia  was  once  killed 
by  him.  When  teeming  with  this  inspiration, 
she  uttered  some  confused  words,  or  frantic- 
sounds,  supposed  to  come  from  the  impulse 
of  the  god,  which  the  Delphians  collected, 
and  reduced  to  order.  The  oracles  were 
given  in  hexameters,  or  heroic  verse,  till  a 
sarcastic  observation,  that  the  god  and  patron 
of  poetry  was  the  most  imperfect  poet  in 
the  world,  occasioned  them  to  be  delivered 
in  prose. 

Though  the  protection  and  superintendence 
of  this  depository  of  superstition,  in  which  also 
immense  wealth  was  stored,  belonged  to  the 
Amphictyons,  who  were  originally  prophetic 
persons,  attendant  upon  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi ;(g)  yet  the  citizens  themselves  always  di- 
rected the  religious  ceremonies,  and  conducted 
the  important  business  of  prophecy :  and  it 
was  for  them  to  determine  on  what  occasions 
the  Pythia  should  ascend  the  tripod. 

The  ministers  of  this  oracle  were  regarded 
not  only  as  attendants  and  worshippers,  but  as 
the  peculiar  family  of  the  deity.  Their  number 
was  considerable ;  for  as  all  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  Delphi  claimed  an  immediate  rela- 
tion to  Apollo,  they  were  entitled  to  officiate 
in  his  sanctuary ;  and  even  the  inferior  ranks 


Phocians  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  miraculous  cavern 
above  spoken  of,  when  first  its  qualities  were  discovered. 
The  next  is  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Vulcan,  and 
presented  to  Apollo,  by  Pelops,  king  of  the  Eleans :  but 
the  most  remarkable  was  (hut  which  the  fishermen  drew  up 
.with  their  nets,  and  being  adjudged  by  the  oracle  to  the 
worthiest  of  the  seven  wise  men,  who  then  flourished  in 
Greece,  and  modestly  declined  by  him,  was  dedicated  to 
the  Delphic  Apollo.  The  two  first  appear  to  have  been  of 
brass;  the  last  was  of  gold. 

(f )  Plutarch.  De  Defect.  Orac.     These  convulsive  agita- 
tions of  the  Pythia  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  cases  of  the 


were  continually  employed  in  dances,  festivals, 
processions,  and  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an 
elegant  superstition.  It  was  customary  for 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  to  make  rich 
presents  to  the  god ;  his  servants  and  priests 
feasted  on  the  numerous  victims  sacrificed  to 
him ;  and  the  rich  magnificence  of  his  temple 
had  become  proverbial  so  early  as  the  age  of 
Homer.  In  after-times,  Croesus,  the  most 
wealthy  of  monarchs,  was  particularly  muni- 
ficent in  his  donations ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  this  sacred  repository  of  opulence 
was  often  the  object  of  plunder,  when  super- 
stitious devotion  had  given  way  to  an  almost 
total  disregard  to  religion.  The  mal-practices, 
also,  of  the  priests,  some  of  whom  were  con- 
victed of  bribery  and  corruption,  tended  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  Apollo  in  this  place ;  so 
that  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  the  temple  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty,  though  the 
remaining  offerings  were  very  numerous.  The 
god  was  then  sullen,  and  would  no  longer 
speak,  notwithstanding  some  efforts  at  intervals 
to  regain  his  lost  credit.  Nero  attempted  to 
drive  him,  as  it  were  by  violence,  from  the 
cavern,  by  killing  men  at  its  mouth,  and  pol- 
luting it  with  blood ;  yet  he  lingered  on,  and 
would  not  entirely  forsake  it.  Answers  were 
reported  as  given  by  him  afterwards,  but  not 
without  suspicion  of  forgery ;  and  at  length 
another  oracle  of  the  same  deity  informed  his 
consulters,  that  he  should  no  more  recover 
utterance  at  Delphi,  but  enjoined  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  accustomed  offerings ;  which 
were  finally  put  an  end  to,  with  idolatry 
itself,  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  after  Con- 
stantine  had  stripped  the  temple  of  all  its 
remaining  ornaments,  to  decorate  his  new 
capital. (h) 

Another  celebrated  oracle  among  the  Greeks 
was  that  of  Trophoidm,  in  a  cave  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lebadia,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  be- 


demoniacs  spoken  of  by  the  Evangelists  ;  and  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  cause. 

(g)  Hesych.  The  name  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  that  of 
Delphi,  are  both  derived  from  the  shrines  of  Amon, 
mementos  of  the  ark;  which  from  the  supposed  resident 
deity,  were  called  Amphi,  Omphi,  Alphi,  Elphi,  Orphi, 
Urphi ;  from  El,  god,  and  Orus,  the  sun.  The  Egyptian 
Omphi  el,  or  orr.cle  of  the  sun,  was  mistaken  by  the  Greeks 
for  their  own  term  omphalos,  a  navel ;  and  hence  they 
imagined  that  Delphi,  its  seat,  was  the  centre  of  the  world. 

(h)  Potter.  Arcfueol.  Gmc, 
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tween  Helicon  and  Chaeronea.  This  oradr 
owed  its  reputation  to  one  Saon,  who  was 
directed  to  it  by  a  swarm  of  bees;(i)  and  the 
cave  in  which  it  was  consulted  was  the  reputed 
dwi-lling  and  sepulchre  of  Trophonius,  the  bro- 
ther of  Agaraedes,  the  architect.(j)  Those 
who  repaired  to  this  cave  for  information,  were 
required  to  offer  particular  sacrifices,  to  anoint 
themselves  with  oil,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  certain  rivers.  They  were  then  clothed  in 
linen  robes,  took  a  honied  cake  in  their  hands, 
and  descended  into  the  cave,  through  a  nar- 
row passage,  by  means  of  a  moveable  ladder. 
Here  it  was  that  futurity  was  unfolded  to  them, 
either  by  visions  or  extraordinary  sounds ; 
after  which,  the  persons  returned  from  the 
cave  by  the  same  passage  through  which  they 
had  entered  it,  but  were  obliged  to  walk 

(i)  See  before,  p.  70,  note  (a).  These  bees  determine 
the  discovery  of  this  oracle  to  about  the  same  cpocha  with 
the  building  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  by  the  same 
tribe. 

(j)  Trophonius  and  Agamedes  were  sons  of  Erginus,  king 
of  brchomenos,  and  both  celebrated  architects;  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  prince 
of  Tanagra,  being  their  joint  workmanship.  In  con- 
structing the  latter,  they  left  a  moveable  stone  in  the  wall, 
known  only  to  themselves;  by  means  of  which  they  could 
enter  the  treasury  at  pleasure,  without  being  liable  to  detec- 
tion. Hyrieus 'perceiving  a  decrease  in  his  wealth,  but 
unable  to  discover  by  what  means,  set  traps  about  the 
coffers  which  contained  his  gold.  In  one  of  these,  Aga- 
medes, at  his  next  visit,  was  caught,  and  Trophonius,  not 
knowing  how  to  extricate  him,  yet  fearing,  if  put  to  the 
torture,  he  should  disclose  the  secret,  cut  off  his  brother's 
head.  Pausanius  gives  no  account  of  the  life  of  Trophonius, 
but  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  says  the  earth  opened 
and  swallowed  him  alive,  and  that  the  place  where  it  hap- 
pened was  still  called  The  Pit  of  Agamedes,  and  was  to 
be  seen  in  a  sacred  grove  of  Lebadea,  with  a  pillar  over  it. 
When  the  country  was  afterwards  visited  by  a  great  drought, 
continues  the  same  writer,  the  Boeotians  were  directed  to 
apply  to  Trophonius  for  relief,  and  to  seek  him  in  Lebadea, 
where  he  gave  oracles  in  a  cave.  They  discovered  this  cave 
by  means  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  Trophonius  told  them 
how  to  rase  their  misfortunes  ;  from  which  time  he  passed 
for  the  son  of  Apollo,  a  chapel  and  statue  were  erected  to 
him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  his  divinity  when  con- 
sulted.* Plutarch,  citing  from  Pindar,  relates  the  death  of 
these  brothers  differently  :  for  he  says,  that  after  building 
the  Delphian  temple,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by 
Apollo  himself,  the  brothers  asked  as  their  reward  of  the 
god,  whatever  gift  was  most  beneficial  to  man,  and  were 
told  by  the  Pythia  to  wait  eight  days  for  an  answer,  aud  to 
occupy  the  interval  in  making  merry  :  they  did  so ;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time,  were  both  found  dead  in  their 
beds.**  Mr.  Bryant  supposes  the  prophet  Trophonius  to 

•  Pausan.  lib.  ix.   cap.  37,  et  at. 

•*  Plin.  lib.  ixxiv.  cap.  7.     jCliai).  Veer.  Hist,  lib.  iii.  cap.  45. 

t  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

\  Bryant's  Mythol.  rol.  i.  p.  891. 


backwards.  They  always  came  out  astonish- 
ed and  melancholy;  whence  the  proverb  EH 
Tfo<pu,H,>  pipMiiTivrai,  was  applied  to  persons  under 
great  dejection  of  spirits.  On  their  return, 
the  priests,  who  pretended  to  know  nothing 
of  what  had  passed  within,  placed  them  on  an 
elevated  seat,  called  The  Seat  of  Mnemosyne, 
where  an  account  was  taken  of  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard ;  after  which,  they  were 
conducted  to  the  chapel  of  the  good  Genius, 
by  their  companions,  and  there  gradually  re- 
covered their  usual  composure  and  cheerful- 
ness.(k) 

Besides  these  three  principal  oracles  of 
Greece,  that  of  Amphiaraus,(\)  the  son  of 
Oicleus,  at  Oropus,  in  Attica,  was  much 
resorted  to.  Those  who  consulted  this  oracle 
first  purified  themselves,  abstained  from  food 

have  been  a  sacred  tower,  of  which  the  name  was  a  com- 
pound of  Tor-Oph-On,  Soils  Pythonis  Turris,  rendered  by 
the  Greeks  Trophon  and  Trophonius.^  It  was  an  oracular 
temple,  situated  near  a  vast  cavern,  in  which  the  responses 
were  given  in  dreams.  The  great  drought  appears  to  have 
been  the  seven  years'  famine  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  which 
probably  occasioned  the  bees,  or  votaries  of  Melissa,  to 
migrate  from  Egypt  in  search  of  a  more  abundant  country. 

(k)  Cic.  T«se.  lib.  i.  cap.  47.  Pliii.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  7. 
Paus.  Plut. 

(1)  The  name  of  this  personage  is  derived  from  Omphi, 
a  term  of  great  antiquity,  denoting  an  oracular  influence.^ 
He  is  represented,  not  only  as  the  son  of  Oicleus,  whose 
a:ra  is  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,§  but,  on  account  of  his 
gift  of  prescience,  as  the  son  of  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestra, 
the  wife  of  Oicleus.  He  was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  and  accompanied  the  Argonauts.  He  went  to  the 
Thebiin'war,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  as  he  foresaw  he 
should  perish  in  it ;  but  was  constrained  to  it  by  Adrastus, 
whose  sister  he  had  married,  and  when  victory  had  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Thebans,  he  was  swallowed  up  in  his 
chariot  bv  the  earth,  as  he  attempted  to  retire  from  the 
battle.  After  bis  death,  he  received  divine  honours,  was 
affirmed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  had  a  cele- 
brated temple  and  oracle  at  Oropus,  as  above  stated.  His 
statue  was  of  white  marble,  and  near  his  temple  was  a 
fountain  of  sacred  waters,  which  were  forbidden  to  be  used 
for  ordinary  purposes;  those  only  who  had  consulted  this 
oracle,  or  had  been  cured  of  some  disease,  being  permitted 
to  bathe  in  it ;  after  which  they  threw  pieces  of  gold  aud 
silver  into  the  stream. ||  Plutarch  mentions  that  the  oracle 
of  Amphiaraus  was  once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
by  a  servant  of  Mardonius  for  his  master,  who  was  then 
with  an  army  in  Greece ;  and  that  the  servant  when  asleep, 
saw  in  a  dream  the  priest  of  the  temple,  who  upbraided  him, 
and  drove  him  away,  and  even  threw  stones  at  his  head 
when  he  refused  to  comply :  which  oracle  was  verified  by 
the  death  of  Mardonius,  who  was  killed  by  the  blow  of  a 
stone  he  received  on  his  head.? 

§  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  xiii.  xv. 

||  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  34;  lib.  ii.  cap.  37;  lib.  ix.  cap.  8, 19.  Fhilostr. 
In  Vit. 

^  Plut.  De  Oral.  Defect. 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  from  wine  three  days; 
they  then  offered  a  ram  to  Amphiaraus,  and 
spreading  the  skin  upon  the  ground,  slept 
upon  it,  in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  dream 
the  answer  of  the  prophet. 

At  Delos,  also,  there  was  an  oracle  of  the 
Delian  Apollo,  whose  image  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  dragon,  and  gave  answers  in  the  summer 
time,  with  less  ambiguity  than  most  others.(m) 
At  Didyme,  in  Milesia,  was  that  of  the  Uran- 
c/iidee,  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian  oracles, 
except  the  Delphic ;  and  there  were  several 
others  of  less  note,  as  that  of  the  camps  at 
Laced  aemon,  that  of  Nabarcha,  and  that  of 
Orpheus  s  head,  at  Lesbos. 

The  oracular  answers  were  generally  ex- 
pressed in  such  dark  and  ambiguous  phrases, 
as  might  be  easily  wrested  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  oracle,  whatever  the  event.  Thus 
Croesus,  when  he  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  was  told  that  if  he  crossed  the  Halys, 
he  should  destroy  a  great  empire :  and  so  it 
turned  out,  but  it  was  his  own  empire,  and 
not  that  of  Cyrus,  as  he  had  fondly  interpret- 
ed it.  So  also  the  words,  Credo  te,  JEacida, 
Romanos,  vincere  posse,(n)  which  Pyrrhus  re- 
ceived when  he  wished  to  assist  the  Taran- 
tines  against  the  Romans,  by  a  favourable 
interpretation  for  himself,  proved  his  ruin. 
Nero,  likewise,  was  ordered  by  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  to  beware  of  73  years;  but  the 
flattering  idea,  that  he  should  live  to  that 
age  rendered  him  careless,  till  he  was  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake,  when  Galba,  aged  73, 
hurled  him  from  the  imperial  throne.  The 
mode  of  receiving  these  answers  was  different: 
visions,  dreams,  and  omens,  were  the  most 
usual ;  at  Delphi,  it  has  been  seen,  the  priestess 
delivered  the  answer  in  a  paroxysm  of  inspira- 
tion :  sometimes,  the  first  words  heard  by  the 
querist,  on  leaving  the  temple,  were  deemed 
responses  of  the  oracle,  and  sometimes  the 
nodding  and  shaking  of  the  head  of  the  statue, 
the  motion  of  fishes  in  a  neighbouring  lake, 
or  their  reluctance  in  accepting  the  food  offered 
to  them,  were  taken  as  strong  and  valid  as 


(m)  Mela,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.     Plin.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12. 

(n)  The  equivoque  is  so  peculiar  in  the  Latin  phrase,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  rendered  in  English,  but  it  conveys  some- 
thing like  the  following : 

/  do  pronounce,  that   Rome 
Pyrrkus  shall  overcome. 

(o)  When   the  pseudo-prophet  Alexander  was  asked  by 
VOL.  II. 


the  most  express  and  minute  explanations. 
In  some  instances,  the  response  was  given 
from  the  bottom  of  the  statue,  to  which  one 
of  the  priests  might  convey  himself  by  a  sub- 
terraneous passage :  in  others,  by  lots,  in  the 
manner  of  dice,  containing  certain  characters, 
or  words,  to  be  explained  by  tables  made  for 
that  purpose :  in  some  temples,  the  inquirer 
threw  these  dice  himself;  and  in  others,  they 
were  dropped  from  a  box,  whence  the  pro- 
verb ;  "  The  lot  is  fallen."  In  many  cases,  the 
question  was  proposed  by  a  letter,  sealed  up, 
and  given  to  the  priest,  or  left  upon  the  altar, 
while  the  person  sent  with  it,  was  obliged  to  lie 
all  night  upon  the  floor  of  the  temple ;  and  in 
the  morning  the  letter  was  returned  unopened, 
with  the  answer.  Sometimes  those  who  received 
these  ambiguous  oracles  contrived  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  event,  by  adapting  it  to 
the  prediction  :  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
that  which  had  but  one  sense  in  the  intention  of 
the  pronouncer  of  the  oracle,  to  have  two 
senses  attributed  to  it  after  the  event ;  so  inge- 
nious are  men  under  a  superstitious  influence, 
to  deceive  themselves.(o) 

It  has  always  been  a  question,  whether  the 
oracles  were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  evil 
spirits  ;  or  whether  they  proceeded  from  the 
imposture  of  the  priests?  To  both  which 
queries,  it  appears  the  affirmative  may  be  given, 
if  we  may  venture  to  credit  what  ancient  histo- 
rians have  recorded  on  the  subject :  for  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  certain  that  appropriate  and 
surprising  answers  were  occasionally  given,  in 
which  no  collusion  or  interference  of  the  priests 
could  by  any  possibility  have  occurred  ;  while, 
on  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
priests  having  availed  themselves  of  these 
opportunities,  which  gave  credit  to  their 
oracles,  to  multiply  answers,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  increase  of  wealth  and  reputation  :  and  as 
their  craft  originated  with  the  most  ingenious 
and  scientific  race  of  mankind,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, without  danger  of  mistake,  that  they 
made  their  discoveries  and  inventions  sub- 
serve those  purposes.  A  well  constructed  auto- 

Rutilianus  what  preceplors  he  should  provide  for  his  sou  ; 
he  answered,  lhat  he  should  let  him  have  Pythagoras  and 
Homer.  Kutilianus  took  this  in  the  plain  sense,  that  his 
son  should  study  philosophy  and  the  beUt't  lettres.  But  a 
very  ^hort  time  afterwards  the  youth  died  ;  when  llutilianus 
found  out,  with  great  subtlety,  that  his  death  was  foretold 
by  the  prophet,  because  he  had  appointed  Pythagoras  and 
Homer,  who  were  both  dead,  for  bis  preceptors. 
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inaton,  or  phantasmagoric  exhibition,  is  be- 
held with  astonishment  in  the  present  (lay; 
and  in  those  early  times  must  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  ignorant  and  unsus- 
;:ig  multitude.  The  oracles  often  suf- 
1  theiiiM'lves  to  be  bribed:  and  although 
Herodotus,  \\lio  first  mentioned  this  fact,  is 
severely  censured  for  his  remarks  by  Plutarch; 
Demosthenes  openly  insisted  that  the  oracles 
of  Greece  were  servilely  subservient  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

It  has  been  generally  held  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  church,  that  oracles  ceased 
at  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  :  yet  some  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  contrary,  by 
shewing  that  they  were  in  existence  in  the 
days  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who,  as  they 
affirm,  consulted  them ;  as  well  as  by  infe- 
rences from  the  laws  promulgated  against 
those  who  consulted  them,  by  Theodosius, 
Gratian,  and  \alentinian.  The  arguments  of 
these  persons  are,  however,  drawn  from 
erroneous  premises :  for  Julian  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  retrieve  the  credit  of  prophecy,  by 
becoming  himself  the  prophet  of  the  Didy- 
maeati  oracle ;  and  when  he  could  obtain  no 
satisfaction  that  way,  he  had  recourse  to 
magical  incantations,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  lamented  the  loss  of  the  oracles,  and  assigned 
certain  reasons  for  it,  which  Cyril  refuted, 
adding,  "that  he  never  would  have  offered 
such,  but  from  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
that  when  the  world  had  received  the  light,  of 
Christ,  the  dominion  of  the  devil  was  at  an 
end."  As  to  the  edicts  of  the  Christian 
emperors,  they  prove  nothing,  but  that  the 
people  were  still  given  to  superstitious  prac- 
tices, incompatible  with  the  profession  of 
Christianity ;  and  are  no  more  testimonies  of 
the  actual  existence  of  oracles,  than  of  oracles 
having  ceased  in  consequence  of  their  enact- 
ment. Some  have  supposed  a  gradual  declen- 
sion of  the  oracular  power  from  the  moment 
of  Christ's  nativity,  till  His  gospel  became 
generally  known  to  mankind;  in  which  they 
appear  to  be  supported  by  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  the  Fathers,  and  at  least 
countenanced  by  the  instances  recorded  by 
the  evangelist  Luke,  in  his  History  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.(f) 

PUHMC  (»AMES. — intimately  connected  with 

(p)  Chap.  x»i.  16;  xix.  13—19. 


their  religion  were  the  public  gvmes  of  the 
Grecians,  instituted  in  honour  of  their  deities, 
as  well  as  to  inure  the  people  to  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  war  :  nor  were  any  honours 
deemed  too  great  for  the  victors  in  them. 
They  consisted  of  various  exercises  of  strength 
and  skill,  and  were  denominated  either  from 
the  place  where  they  were  celebrated,  or  from 
the  deity  in  whose  honour  they  were  observed. 
The  principal  exercises  Avere  : 

1st,  Pugilism,  or  the  Cestus.  This  was  the 
most  violent  and  dangerous  of  the  gymnastic 
contests.  The  combatants  fought  at  first  stark 
naked ;  but  after  rules  and  finesse  had  been 
introduced,  they  were  allowed  to  defend  the 
head  with  a  kind  of  casque ;  and  to  cover  the 
hands  with  a  cestus,  composed  of  thongs  of 
thick  leather,  plated  with  lead. 

2d,  Wrestling;  which  was  originally  only  a 
rustic  exercise,  where  weight  of  body,  and 
strength  of  muscles,  constituted  the  sole  merit; 
but  Theseus  established  public  schools,  called 
Pal(Kstra>,  where  the  students  Avere  taught  to 
unite  address  Avith  strength.  To  obtain  the 
prize  in  this  exercise,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
competitor  to  enter  the  lists  three  successive 
times,  and  to  overthrow  his  antagonist  at  least 
twice. 

3d,  Pancratium;  a  mixed  species  of  conten- 
tion, composed  of  pugilism  and  wrestling. 

4th,  The  Course.  This  was  a  first-rate  exer- 
cise; as  the  competitors  could  contest  the 
prize  without  exposing  their  persons  to  dan- 
ger. There  Avere  three  sorts  of  races,  viz. 
1st,  Foot-races,  which  Avere  justly  esteemed 
beneficial  to  the  health,  and  equally  necessary 
either  for  escaping  from,  or  overtaking  an 
enemy  ;  2d,  Horse-races,  Avhere  the  competitor 
sometimes  rode  a  single  horse,  and  sometimes 
led  another  in  his  hand,  to  display  his  agility 
by  jumping  from  one  to  the  other,  whilst  the 
animal  went  at  full  speed  ;  3d,  Chariot- 
i-accs,  to  Avhich  mules,  as  well  as  horses,  Avere 
trained. 

5th,  The  Discus,  or  Quoit.  This  Avas  a  flat 
piece  of  wood,  stone,  iron,  or  copper,  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  thinner  at  the  edges  than  in 
the  middle;  the  edges  were  likewise  polished, 
so  as  to  afford  very  slight  hold  to  the  fingers. 
The  object  of  this  game  was,  to  throw  the 
discus  to  a  distance,  to  do  which,  equal  dex- 
terity and  strength  were  requisite.  He  who 
threw  farthest  obtained  the  prize. 
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These  games  were  common  to  all  Greece, 
and  were  established  in  particular  at  the  four 
following  places  : 

1st,  At  Olympia,  a  city  of  Elis,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  they  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Olympic  Games.  According  to  some- 
writers,  they  were  established  by  Jupiter,  after 
his  victory  over  the  Titans,(q)  and  were  first 
observed  by  the  Idtei  Dactyli,  fifty  years  after 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  B.  C.  1453.  Some 
attribute  them  to  Pelops,  after  he  had  obtained 
a  victory  over  (Enomaus,  and  married  Hip- 
podamia ;  but  the  more  generally  received 
opinion  is,  that  they  were  instituted  by  Her- 
cules, in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  after  a  vic- 
tory he  had  obtained  over  Augias,  B.C.  1218. 
They  were  much  neglected  'at  first ;  being  only 
occasionally  revived  by  Endymion,  Neleus, 
and  Pelias,  till  the  age  of  Lyciirgus,  the 
Spartan  lawgiver,  when  Iphitus,  Lycurgus, 
and  Cleosthenes,  restored  them,  and  ordered 
their  celebration  to  be  observed  with  great 
solemnity,  This  re-institution  happened  B.  C. 
884,  and  forms  a  celebrated  epocha  in  Grecian 
history,  called  T/ie  Olympiads,  though,  in  fact, 
this  is  108  years  prior  to  what  is  commonly 
called  the  First  Olympiad  ;  for,  after  the  death 
of  Iphitus,  they  were  irregularly  observed  till 
Corcebus,  B.  C.  770,  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory  he  obtained  in  them,  procured  an 
ordinance  for  their  constant  and  regular  cele- 
bration at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  or 
rather  in  the  first  month  of  every  fifth  year, 
when  they  continued  five  days.(r)  As  they 
were  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  solemn 
of  all  the  Grecian  festivals,  so  they  drew  many 
people  together,  not  only  from  among  the 
natives,  but  likewise  from  the  neighbouring 
islands  and  countries.  The  reward  of  the 
victors  at  these  games,  w;is  a  crown  of  olive; 
they  were  conducted  from  the  field  to  the 
city,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  ;  where, 


(q)  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  qui  cst  Arcaclicor.  Strabo,  in  his 
ilescriptic.il  of  Elis,  says,  an  /Etolian  colony,  with  some  of 
Hercules'  posterity,  having  subdued  many  Pisn-an  towns, 
ami  amongst  thei.'  Olympia,  there  intituled  these  Solem- 
nities. 

(r)  The  time  of  their  celebration  was  ;it  the  full  of  the 
moon,  of  which  the  change  immediately  preceded  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  wilh  which  the  ancient  year  of  the  Greeks 
commenced:  beginning  on  the  llth  day  of  the  lunar  mouth, 
and  continuing  till  the  15th,  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full. 
Against  that  time,  the  priests  of  Jupiter  Olympus  were  to 


to  make  their  entry  more  solemn   and  impres- 
sive, they   were   not  permitted  lo  outer  by  the 
gate,  but  a  breach    was   made  in  the  wall  for 
them   to    p-'.ss  through.       Statues   to   comme- 
morate their  victory  -ected  in  the  sacred 
wood  of  Jupiter,  and  painters  and  pods  were 
employed  to  celebrate  their  fume.      The  <  are, 
and   management  of    these    games    In-longed 
originally   to    the   Pisa?aus,  till   they  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  Ela'ans  after  the  destruction  of 
Pisa.     The    Elwans   obtained  great  pri\i' 
from  this  appointment;  they  were  in  danger  of 
neither  violence  nor  war,  but  wen;   permitted 
to  enjoy  their  possessions  without  molestation, 
as   the    games    were    celebrated    within    their 
territories.     Only  one  person,  or  judge,  super- 
intended till   the   50th   Olympiad,    when    two 
were  appointed.      In   the    103d,  the   number 
was  increased  to  12,  according  to  the  number 
of  the   Elaean   tribes.      But   in  the   following 
Olympiad,  they  were  reduced  to  8,  and  after- 
wards increased   to  10,  which  number   conti- 
nued till  the  reign  of  Adrian.     The  presidents 
or  judges,   called  'Ewia.oJWi,    were  obliged  so- 
lemnly  to   swear  that  they  would    act  impar- 
tially, take  no  bribes,   nor  discover  why  they 
rejected  some  of  the  competitors.    They  gene- 
rally sat  naked,  with  the  victorial  crown  before 
them,  which,   when    the    games  were  ended, 
they  presented  to  the  conqueror.     No  women 
were  permitted  to  appear  at  the  celebration  of 
the   Olympic    games;   and    if  any   individual 
of  that  sex  dared  to   infringe  upon   this   law, 
she  was   immediately   thrown   from  a  rock.(s) 
The  preparations  for  these  festivals  were  great: 
all  the  persons  who  wished  to  contend  in  them 
being  obliged  to  appear  ten  months  before  the 
time   at  Elis,    there   to   reside  till  the  games 
were    over,  and    prepare    themselves    after  a 
settled  mode  of  training.     No   criminals,  nor 
such   as  were    connected    with    impious   and 
guilty   persons,  were  admitted  into   the   lists, 


regulate  the  form  of  the  year,  and  to  observe  every  new 
moon,  especially  the  om-  afler  the  celebration,  and  to  cause 
it  to  be  proclaimed.  They  were  likewise  entrusted  with  the 
registry  of  the  ii.unes  of  the  victors  at  those  games,  and  the 
recording  of  every  material  occurrence  between  each 
olympiad. 

This  law,  it  seems,  was  not  ah: ays   observed;  for  we 
•  mildly    read    not    only    of   women     being    present  at 
the  celebration,   but  also  of  their  being  among  the  combat- 
ants :  mid  some  of  them  were  even  rewarded  with  the  crown 
of  victory. 
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and  even  the  father  and  relatives  of  each  can- 
didate were  required  to  swear,  that  they  would 
ha\c  recourse  to  no  artifice  that  might  decide 
the  victory  in  favour  of  their  friend.  In  these 
games  were  exhibited  running,  leaping,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  and  the  throwing  of  the  discus, 
or  quoit:  besides  which,  there  were  horse  and 
chariot  races,  and  also  contentions  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  wrestlers 
were  appointed  by  lot :  some  small  balls,  each 
inscribed  with  a  letter,  were  cast  into  a  silver 
urn,  and  such  as  drew  the  same  letter  were 
obliged  to  contend  together.  He  who  had  an 
odd  letter  remained  till  the  last,  and  had  fre- 
quently the  advantage,  as  he  was  to  encounter 
the  last  who  had  obtained  the  superiority  over 
preceding  adversaries.  The  combatants  were 
naked  :  for  though  they  originally  tied  a  scarf 
about  their  waist,  it  was  laid  aside,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  once  entangled  one  of 
the  adversaries,  and  caused  him  to  lose  the 
victory  .(t) 

2d,  Near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  thence 
called  Isthmian  Games,  as  also  Inoa,  from  Ino, 
the  mother  of  Melicertes.  They  were  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  metamorphosis  of  Ino 
and  Melicertes  into  sea-deities,  when,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  her  husband  Athamas,  Ino  threw 
herself  and  her  son  into  the  sea.  The  body 
of  Melicertes  was  cast  ashore  near  Corinth, 
and  received  an  honourable  burial ;  in  memory 
of  which  the  Isthmian  Games  were  instituted 
by  Sisyphus,  king  of  the  country,  B.  C.  1320. 
They  were  interrupted  after  some  years,  and 
at  length  Theseus  revived  them  in  honour  of 
Neptune;  after  which  they  were  observed 
every  third,  or  fifth  year.  Combats  of  every 
kind  were  exhibited ;  and  the  victors  were 
originally  rewarded  with  crowns  of  pine-leaves, 
but  some  time  afterwards,  a  funeral  garland 
of  dried  parsley  was  the  prize.  The  Corin- 
thians reckoned  their  years  by  the  celebration 
of  these  games.(u) 

3d,  At  Nemaea,  a  town  of  Sicyon,  or 
Argolis.  The  Nemcean  Games  were  instituted 
by  the  Argives,  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  the 


(t)  Piml.  Olymp.  lib.  i.  ii.  Strabo.  Gcogr.  lib.  viii.  Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  xi.  Pausan.  in  Eliac.  lib.  v.  cap.  67,  et  seg. 
Plut.  in  Thes.  Lye.  vtl.an.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  x.  Cxlius 
Rfcodlglira*,  Antiij.  Led.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  17.  Lucian,  De 
Gymn. 

(u)  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  44 ;  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  2.  Plui.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  5. 


infant  son  of  their  king,  who  was  killed  by  a 
.serpent;  and  were  some  time  after  renewed  by 
Hercules,  when  he  had  slain  the  terrible 
Nemaean  lion.  They  consisted  of  chariot, 
horse,  and  foot  races,  tournaments,  boxing, 
wrestling,  &c.  but  appear  to  have  been  neg- 
lected till  the  year  582,  B.  C.  when  they 
were  ordered  to  be  celebrated  on  the  first 
and  third  years  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the 
12th  day  of  the  Corinthian  month  Panemos 
(or  August).  They  served  as  an  a?ra  to  the 
Argives  and  the  neighbouring  people.  The  con- 
queror was  rewarded  with  a  crown,  originally 
of  olive ;  afterwards,  of  green  smallage,  or 
parsley,  used  at  funerals.  It  was  usual  at  the 
commencement  of  these  games,  for  an  orator 
to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  in  memory  of 
the  death  of  Archemorus;  and  those  who 
distributed  the  prizes  were  always  dressed  in 
mourning.(v) 

4th,  At  Delphi,  in  Phocis.  These  games 
were  called  Pythian,  from  Python,  a  mon- 
strous serpent  killed  by  Apollo.  They  were 
at  first  instituted,  according  to  the  more  gene- 
ral opinion,  by  Apollo  himself,  though  some 
maintain  that  they  were  first  established  by 
Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,  or  by  Amphictyon; 
or,  lastly,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
B.  C.  1262.  They  were  originally  celebrated 
once  in  nine  years;  but  in  the  forty-seventh 
Olympiad,  B.  C.  5.91,  the  period  of  their  return 
was  fixed  for  the  second  year  of  every  Olym- 
piad. In  addition  to  the  athletic  exercises 
already  described,  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, formed  a  considerable  feature  in  the 
Pythian  games.  The  subject  was  the  praise 
of  Apollo,  and  his  victory  over  Python.  The 
prize  was  originally  of  gold,  or  silver;  but 
was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  garland  of 
palm  or  beech  leaves. (w) 

These  were  the  four  greater  games  of 
Greece,  by  which  the  inhabitants  regulated 
the  division  of  their  time ;  and  from  which 
they  derived  notions  of  austere  virtue,  and  dis- 
interested honour.  Besides  them,  almost 
every  state  or  city  had  its  peculiar  games,  or 

(v)  Pausan.  in  Corinth.  Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  ix.  ver.  97 ; 
Efiist.  ix.  ver.  61.  Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  30,  31  ;  lib.  ,\xiv. 
cap.  41. 

(w)  Strabo.  lib.  ix.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i.  ver.  447.  Pausan. 
lib.  x.  cap.  13,  37. 
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festivals  established  for  the  commemoration 
of  heroic  or  patriotic  deeds ;  among  which, 
the  following  are  worth  particularizing  : 

The  Hercean  games,   or  festivals,  observed 
at  Argos,  in  honour  of  Juno,  (in  ancient  times 
called  "H$D,  the  patroness  of  that  city,)  and  by 
the   Argive    colonies   at    Sarnos   and    /Egina. 
These    were   always    accompanied    with    two 
processions  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  with- 
out the  city  walls:  the  first,  of  the  youth  in 
armour;  the  second,  of  women,  among  whom 
the  priestess,  a  woman  of  the  best  quality,  was 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  white  oxen.     The  statue 
of  Juno,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  thought 
to   be  one  of  the  best  performances   of  the 
celebrated  Polycletus,  was   also   carried  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen;  and  in  the 
driver's   seat  was    placed   the    image   of   one 
Trochilus,    the     son    of    Callithea,    the    first 
priestess(x)  of  Juno  Argiva.     On  the  arrival 
of  the   cavalcade   at  the   temple,   one   of  the 
most  stately  edifices  in  Greece,  100  oxen  were 
sacrificed,  and  their  flesh  distributed   among 
those  who  were  present.     When  the  religious 
ceremonies  were  over,  the   sports  began,  and 
the    youth    entering    the    lists    disputed    the 
honour  of  carrying  off  a  buckler,  which  was 
hung   upon   the   wall  of  the   city.      The  con- 
queror was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  myrtle, 
and  walked  through  the  city  for  several  days 
successively,  amidst  the   acclamations   of  his 
fellow-citizens,    exhibiting   the    prize    he   had 
gained.     These  games  were  common  to  some 
other  nations  of  Greece;  but  at  Corinth  they 
bore   a  melancholy  aspect,    from   a   tradition 
of  their    being    instituted    by   Medea,   as   an 
atonement  for  her  slaughter  of  her  own  chil- 
dren.    Besides  Medea,  the  institution  of  the 
Heraean  games  is  variously  ascribed  to  Lynceus, 
an  ancient  king  in  Argolis,  and   to  Archinus, 
tyrant  of  Argos.(y) 

The  Carneia  was  a  festival  observed  in  most 
of  the  Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly 
at  Sparta,  where  it  was  first  instituted,  about 
B.  C.  675,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Carneus,  and 
lasted  nine  days ;  being  an  imitation  of  the 
primitive  manner  of  living  in  booths  and 
tents. 

The  Panathencea  were   festivals   in    honour 


(x)  This  ministry  was  granted  to  none  but  womrn  of  great 
distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  esteem   by  the  Argives- 


of  Athena,  or  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  Athens. 
They  were   at  first  instituted    by  Erechtheus, 
or  by  Orpheus,  and  were  called,  from  the  god- 
dess   Atkentea,   till   Theseus    renewed    them, 
and  caused  them   to   be  observed  by  all  the 
tribes   of  Attica,    which    he    had    united   into 
one,    and    from    which    union,    the    festivals 
obtained  the  prefix  of  **>,  all,  to  their  former 
name.     In  the  earlier  times,  they  were  observ- 
sd  only  during  one  day ;  but  afterwards  the 
time  was  prolonged,  and  the  celebration  was 
attended  with  greater  solemnity  and  parade. 
The   festivals   were   two  in   number,  viz.   the 
g-reat  Panatliencea,  observed    every   fifth   year, 
and  beginning  on  the  22d  of  the  month  Heca- 
tombaeon  (7th  July),  and  the  lesser  Panatheiuea, 
kept  every  third  year,  or,  as  some  think,  annu- 
ally, and  beginning  on  the  20th  or  21st  of  the 
month    Thargelion   (5th  or  6th   May).      The 
lesser  festivals  consisted  of  three  games,  con- 
ducted by  ten  presidents  chosen  from  the  ten 
tribes  of  Athens,    who   continued    four  years 
in  office.      On   the  evening  of  the   first   day, 
there  was  a  race  with  torches,  in    which  men 
on   foot,  and    afterwards  on   horseback,   con- 
tended :   the   same  was   also  exhibited  in  the 
greater  festivals.     The  second  game  was  gym- 
nastical,  exhibiting   a  trial  of  bodily  strength 
and  personal  dexterity.      The  last  was  a  musi- 
cal   contention,    first    instituted  by    Pericles : 
in   the    songs  were    celebrated    the    generous 
undertaking  of   Harmodius    and   Aristogiton, 
when   they  opposed  the  Pisistratidae ;   and  of 
Thrasybulus,  who   delivered  Athens   from  its 
30    tyrants.      The    poets    contended    in   four 
plays,  of    which   the   last    was  a   satire;  and 
there   was   also,  at  Sunium,  an  imitation  of  a 
naval  battle.      The  prize  of  victory  in  any  <>t 
these  games   was   a  vessel  of  oil,  which    the 
winners  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  as  they 
pleased,  and  it  was  unlawful   for  any  others 
to  export  that  article.      The    conqueror   also 
received  a  crown  of  olives,  from  the  groves  of 
Academus,   which   were    sacred   to   Mincrra, 
and    were    called   poguai,   from  p*^,   death,    in 
remembrance  of  the  tragical  end  of  Alirrho- 
thius,  the  son   of  Neptune,  who   cut  his  own 
legs  so  severely  with  a  scythe,  that  he  expired 
immediately,  in  attempting   to   cut  down  the 


that  they  dated  their  public   acts  by  their  accession  to  it, 
as  other  nations  did^by  the  reigns  of  their  kings, 
(y)  Suidas,  Polyajnus,  Athenajus,  Pausanias. 
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olive-tree  that  had  given  Minerva  the  prefer- 
ence of  his  father,  when  those  two  deities  con- 
tended for  giving  a  name  to  Athens.(z)  There 
was  also  a  dance,  called  <p«tf'w*>  performed  by 
boys  in  armour,  in  imitation  of  Minerva,  \vlio 
thus  expressed  her  triumph  over  the  Titans. 
Gladiators  were  likewise  introduced,  when 
Athens  became  tributary  to  the  Romans. 
During  the  celebration,  no  person  was  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  dyed  garments,  on  pain  of 
being  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  games.  After  these  things,  a 
sumptuous  sacrifice  was  offered,  to  which 
each  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contributed 
an  ox;  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  an 
entertainment  for  all  the  company  with  the 
flesh  that  remained  from  the  sacrifice.  In  the 
greater  festivals,  the  same  rites  and  cere- 
monies were  usually  observed,  but  with  more 
solemnity  and  magnificence.  Others  were 
also  added,  particularly  a  procession,  in  which 
Minerva's  sacred  «r«rXof,  or  garment,  (a)  was 
carried  to  the  Ceramicus,  without  the  city, 
and  there  hung  as  a  sail  upon  a  machine  built 
in  the  form  of  a  ship,  which  was  afterwards 
conveyed,  as  some  say,  by  beasts  of  burden, 
or,  as  as  others  relate,  by  means  of  concealed 
mechanism,  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia, 
and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
garment  was  put  upon  Minervas  statue,  which 
was  laid  upon  a  bed,  called  wAax.?,  woven  or 
strewed  with  flowers.  Persons  of  all  ages,  of 
every  sex  and  quality,  attended  this  proces- 
sion, which  was  led  by  old  men  and  women, 
carrying  olive-branches  in  their  hands:  next 
followed  men  of  full  age,  with  shields  and 
spears,  attended  by  the  /XITO.«.,  or  foreigners, 
carrying  small  boats,  in  token  of  their  foreign 
origin, (b)  on  which  account  they  were  called 
boat-bearers.  After  them  came  the  female 


(z)  Some  suppose  the  word  to  be  derived  from  /uijo?,  a 
part,  because  the  olives  were  given  by  contributions  from 
all  who  attended  the  festival  :  but  the  reading  above  is  to 
be  preferred,  because  it  coincides  with  all  the  other  Grecian 
rites  in  allusion  to  the  death  of  some  remarkable  personage. 
Here  is  an  impious  man  rooted  up  as  it  were,  typified  by 
the  cutting  of  his  legs,  for  his  rebellion  against  divine  wis- 
dom, signified  by  Minerva. 

(a)  This  garment  was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  virgins 
whose  own  clothing  was  white,  decorated  \vilh  gold.  Mi- 
nerva's  firfilus  was  of  a  white  colour,  without  sleeves,  mid 
embroidered  with  gold  ;  upon  it  were  described  in  needle- 
work, or  embroidery,  the  achievements  of  the  goddess, 
particularly  her  victories  over  the  giants.  The  exploits  of 


delineating 
sketched  his  draught 


citizens  attended  by  the  wives  of  the  foreigners, 
carrying  water-pots. (c)  Next  to  these  came 
young  men,  crowned  with  millet,  and  singing 
hymns  to  the  goddess;  and  after  them  follow- 
ed select  virgins  of  the  noblest  families,  carry- 
ing baskets,  in  which  were  the  aUoro,,  and  other 
articles  necessary  for  the  celebration.  These 
virgins  were  attended  by  the  daughters  of  the 
foreigners,  carrying  umbrellas  and  little  seats. 
The  rear  was  brought  up  by  boys,  clothed  in 
such  coats  as  were  usually  worn  in  proces- 
sions. So  highly  was  the  season  of  these 
festivals  regarded,  that  all  prisoners  were  set 
at  liberty  on  its  approach,  golden  crowns  were 
presented  to  such  as  had  deserved  well  of 
their  country,  and  the  community  at  large 
appeared  to  enter  upon  a  new  aera,  from  which 
the  remembrance  of  all  former  transactions 
were  to  be  banished. (d) 

PRIMITIVE  MANNERS,  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
IMPROVEMENT. — The  Grecian  historians  them- 
selves give  a  very  unpromising  picture  of  their 
earliest  progenitors.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in 
the  character  of  the  first  men, 
from  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  Greece.  He  represents  them  as 
absolute  savages,  going  out  in  small  parties 
to  make  war  upon  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field, 
which  kept  them  in  continual  alarm.  "  Ne- 
cessity," he  observes,  "  obliged  them  to  band 
together  for  their  mutual  security;  they  had 
not  the  sagacity  to  distinguish  between  w  hole- 
some  and  poisonous  vegetables,  nor  the  skill 
to  lay  up  and  preserve  the  fruits  of  autumn 
for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter."  The 
scholiast  on  Pindar,  describing  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Peloponnesus,  says,  "  the  nymphs, 
called  MeKtsee,(e)  prevailed^ipon  men  to  relin- 
quish the  abominable  practice  of  eating  ran- 
flesh  torn  from  living  animals,  and  persuaded 


Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  were  also  represented  there; 
and  from  that  circumstance,  men  of  courage  and  bravery 
were  said  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  Minerva's  sacred 
garment. 

(b)  Or  rather  in  commemoration  of  the   ark,  to  which, 
and  the  occasion  of  it,  the    whole  of  these  ceremonies  evi- 
dently allude. 

(c)  An  emblem  of  the  opened  "windows  of  heavens,"  and 
ruptured  "  fountains  of  the  deep." 

(d)  Plut.   in  T/ies.      Pausan.  Arc.  lib.  ii.      ^f.lian.  Far. 
Hist.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.     Apollodor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 

(e)  Who  these  Melissa:  were,  has  been  shewn  above,  p.  70, 
note  (a). 
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them  to  use  fruits  for  food."  lie  adds,  "in 
Peloponnesus,  they  honoured  the  nymphs,  be- 
cause they  first  pointed  out  the  mode  of  living 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  barbarous  practice  of  feeding-  on  human 
Jiesh.  The  same  females  also  invented  gar- 
ments made  of  the  bark  of  trees."  Other 
accounts  state  that  the  first  Greeks  fed  indif- 
ferently upon  every  fruit,  herb,  or  root,  that 
fell  in  their  way ;  and  either  lay  in  the  open 
fields,  or  sheltered  themselves  in  dens  and 
caves  and  hollow  trees,(f)  while  the  country 
itself  remained  one  uncultivated  desert.  The 
first  improvement  they  made  in  their  way  of 
living  was  the  exchanging  of  their  old  food 
for  the  more  wholesome  acorns,  building  huts 
for  themselves  to  sleep  in,  and  covering  their 
bodies  with  the  skins  of  beasts.  For  all  this, 
they  were  beholden  to  Pelasgus  (or  rather  the 
Pelasgi)  whose  memory  was  on  that  account 
always  highly  reverenced  among  them.  Yet 
this  reformation  in  their  way  of  life  wrought 
none  upon  their  manners:  on  the  contrary, 
they,  who  had  nothing  to  fight  for  but  a  hole 
to  sleep  in,  began  now  to  envy  and  rob  each 
other  even  of  these  slender  acquisitions.  This, 
in  process  of  time,  put  them  under  a  necessity 
of  joining  themselves  into  companies  under 
some  leader,  that  they  might  either  more 
safely  plunder  their  neighbours,  or  preserve 
what  they  had  themselves  acquired.  Their 
sole  law  was  that  of  the  sword ;  so  that 
those  only  lived  in  safety  who  inhabited  the 
most  craggy  and  barren  spots,  whilst  such 
as  were  more  pleasantly  or  fruitfully  seated, 
were  continually  liable  to  be  dispossessed ; 
and  hence  Greece  for  a  long  time  had  no 
settled  inhabitants,  the  weaker  being  always 
ejected  by  the  more  potent.  Their  gigantic  size 
and  strength,  also,  according  to  Plutarch,(g) 
added  so  much  to  their  insolence  and  cruelty, 
that  they  seemed  to  glory  in  acts  of  violence 
and  barbarity  committed  upon  such  as  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  next  advance  towards  civilization  was 
their  forming  themselves  into  regular  societies, 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  build  cities  and 
towns  for  their  security:  for  this  they  were 
indebted  to  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician 
colonists ;  but  for  some  time  it  did  not  ameli- 


(f)  Pausan,  in  Arcad.     Herat.  Satir. 


orate  their  morality.  Prevented  by  their  native 
ferocity  and  mutual  violence  from  associating 
as  one  nation,  the  country  was  presently  split 
into  a  great  number  of  small  political  establish- 
ments, or  kingdoms,  which  plundered  and 
destroyed  each  other  without  mercy;  and  all 
the  scenes  of  violence,  that  had  formerly 
occurred  between  individuals  or  families, 
were  now  acted  between  communities  and 
states.  Attica  alone  appears  to  have  been 
undisturbed,  because  it  was  naturally  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  that  could  invite  a  plunder- 
ing enemy:  but  those  cities  fared  much  worse 
which  were  situate  on  the  sea-coast ;  for 
they  were  in  continual  danger,  repeatedly 
realized,  of  being  plundered  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land  ;  for  pirates  at  that  time  did  not  less  infest 
the  former,  than  robbers  the  latter.  From 
this  cause  it  chiefly  was,  that  most  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Greece  were  situated  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore;  but  even 
in  these,  as  all  their  safety  consisted  in  the 
resistance  they  could  make  against  an  invader, 
their  inhabitants  were  under  a  necessity  of 
going  constantly  armed,  and  being  ever  on 
their  guard.  , 

Another  mischief  arising  from  these  con- 
tinual piracies  and  robberies  was,  that  they 
occasioned  the  far  greater  part  of  their  lands 
to  lie  uncultivated  ;  so  that  the  people  only 
planted  and  sowed  as  much  as  was  barely 
requisite  for  their  support;  and  where  there 
was  so  universal  a  neglect  of  agriculture,  there 
could  be  little  room  for  any  discoveries  of 
useful  arts  and  trades.  Hence  when  other 
nations,  as  the  Chalda?aus,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Midianites,  the  Jews,  &c. 
had  improved  themselves  to  a  very  high 
decree,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  utter 
strangers  to  every  useful  art.  For  want  of 
laws,  they  were  governed  by  oracles ;  and  for 
want  of  military  discipline,  whole  armies  were 
dispersed  by  single  champions.  It  is  during 
this  period  of  savage  barbarity  that  the  most 
renowned  of  their  heroes,  as  Hercules,  The- 
&c.  are  reputed  to  have  performed  their 
exploits. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  though 
undertaken  on  private  grounds,  was  the  first 
instance  of  an  union  among  the  Grecian  chiefs, 


(g)  In  Tkfseo. 
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and  first  rendered  them  respectable  among 
their  neighbours ;  and  in  the  same  or  the  succeed- 
ing age,  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy 
gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes  to  display 
their  conduct  and  valour  in  the  field  of  battle. 
From  that  period  the  moral  horizon  of  Greece 
began  to  be  cleared  from  the  mists  in  which 
it  had  been  enveloped  ;  probity,  honour,  and 
honesty  began  to  be  cherished ;  violence  and 
fraud  to  be  condemned.  Their  long  sojourn- 
ment  in  Asia,  and  the  intercourse  they  had 
with  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  among  the 
various  tribes  of  their  own  country,  during  their 
ten  years'  Phrygian  expedition,  may  have  pos- 
sibly contributed  to  civilize  the  Greeks  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been;  and 
accordingly  from  this  time  their  history  is  less 
obscure,  and  as  it  were  beginning  to  emerge 
out  of  darkness.  The  continual  wars,  indeed, 
in  which,  for  a  long  time  subsequent,  they 
were  engaged  among  themselves,  must  have 
retarded  their  progress  in  those  arts  which 
they  afterwards  so  greatly  improved :  but  at 
the  same  time  they  rendered  them  brave  and 
skilful  soldiers  above  all  other  nations  ;  though, 
by  keeping  them  divided,  they  prevented 
their  making  permanent  distant  conquests,  and 
confined  them  within  the  bounds  of  their 
own  country,  where  the  different  states  were 
so  balanced,  that  scarcely  one  of  them  was 
able  perfectly  to  subdue  another.  After  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae,  indeed,  the  aspect 
of  affairs  was  rather  different:  the  Lacedae- 
monians, having,  with  great  difficulty,  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  Messenia,  became  the  lead- 
ing people  of  Greece ;  and  although  their 
superiority  was  long  disputed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, it  was  confirmed  by  the  event  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  and  for  full  SOO  years  the 
Spartan  state  had  the  preeminence  of  all  the 
Grecian  powers.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  this  superiority  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Thebans;  but  on  the  death  of 
Epaminondas,  it  reverted  to  the  Spartans. 

By  this  time  the  Greeks  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of 
life ;  and  all  the  rigour  of  their  ancient  laws 
could  not  prevent  them  from  valuing  these  as 
highly  as  other  nations.  Public  virtue,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  extinct,  nor  the  valour  of 
the  nation  abated  :  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  public  games,  in  which  it  was  accounted 
dishonourable  not  to  contend,  and  where  the 


reward  was  intrinsically  of  no  value,  still  kept 
the  Greeks  emulous  of  fame  rather  than  greedy 
of  riches  or  desirous  of  extensive  dominion : 
the  latter  passion,  indeed,  they  appear  to  ha u 
been  entire  strangers  to. 

The  austerity  of  their  laws,  and  their  mode 
of  educating  their  youth,  rendered  them  brave 
and  active,  insensible  to  bodily  pain,  great 
lovers  of  liberty,  and  fearless  and  intrepid  in 
its  defence:  so  that  when  attacked  by  the 
Persians,  they  proved,  in  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, Thermopyla?,  Salamis,  Plataea,  and 
Mycale,  what  a  handful  of  brave  free  men, 
contending  for  their  country,  their  wives,  and 
their  children,  can  effect  against  hosts  of 
slaves,  fighting  without  interest  in  the  service 
of  a  haughty  and  ambitious  tyrant.  What 
the  Persians  failed  of  effecting  by  force,  how- 
ever, they  in  a  great  measure  succeeded  in  by 
more  insidious  means:  for  by  the  advice  of 
the  renegate  Alcibiades,  they  assisted  the 
several  states  with  money  to  fight  against  each 
other,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
thereby  become  so  much  weakened  as  to  be 
ultimately  an  easy  prey.  The  Greeks  were 
indeed  weakened,  and  even  disposed,  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  quiet  and  comfortable  life,  to 
submit  to  a  master :  but  the  Persians  reaped 
no  benefit  from  their  imbecility  ;  for  Philip  of 
Macedon,  a  state  just  then  arriving  at  adoles- 
cence, entering  into  similar  political  views 
with  themselves,  partly  by  force  and  partly 
by  intrigue,  procured  himself  to  be  declared 
generalissimo  of  Greece,  and  the  Persians 
were  obliged  to  retire. 

What  Philip  thus  successfully  began,  was 
completed  by  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  who, 
by  destroying  the  city  of  Thebes  and  exter- 
minating its  inhabitants,  struck  such  a  terror 
throughout  Greece,  that  he  was  as  fully  obey- 
ed by  all  the  states  as  by  the  rest  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  oppression  they  suffered  under 
that  monarch's  successors  caused  most  of  the 
powers  to  unite  in  the  Achaean  league ;  but 
the  recovery  of  the  Grecian  liberties  was  never 
complete.  The  League,  opposed  by  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Antigonus,  who  overcame  Cleomenes,  but 
became  himself  a  more  formidable  foe :  and 
at  length  the  Romans,  under  pretence  of 
setting  the  Greeks  at  liberty  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  Philip  VI.  of  Macedon,  reduced  their 
country  to  the  state  of  a  province  of  their 
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empire,  nor  did  they  ever  after  make  an  united 
effort  to  recover  their  liberty.  From  the 
Roman  yoke,  they  passed  under  that  of  the 
Turks,  and  have  ever  since  groaned  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  most  despotic  government; 
so  that  all  traces  of  their  former  "valour,  inge- 
nuity, and  learning,  are  now  extinct.  Such 
have  been  the  mutations  which  these  people 
have  experienced,  and  which  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  own  fickleness  and  instability 
of  character,  rather  than  to  any  natural 
superiority  of  courage  or  wisdom  in  their 
enemies.  Brave,  but  disunited,  their  valour 
tended  to  their  own  detriment;  brilliant  on 
great  occasions,  but  incapable  of  perseverance, 
their  glory  was  evanescent ;  ingenious,  but  im- 
patient of  investigation ;  learned  without  eru- 
dition, they  detected  not  the  fictions  of  their 
poets ;  but  with  a  puerile  obstinacy  they  dis- 
torted the  history  and  traditions  of  other 
nations,  whom,  in  their  pride,  they  styled 
barbarous,  to  make  them  accord  with  their 
own  erroneous  notions. 

LANGUAGE,  LETTERS,  LEARNING,  ARTS, 
AND  SCIENCES. — It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  Pelasgi  were  the  first  people  who 
civilized  the  untutored  aborigines  of  Greece ; 
and  as  they  were  a  highly  civilized  nation, 
well  instructed  in  the  various  arts  then  known 
in  the  eastern  world,  and  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture, architecture,  music,  &c.  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  could  not  be  unacquainted 
with  alphabetical  writing,  if  it  were  then  in 
use :  and  that  it  was,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says,  that  Linus 
wrote  the  exploits  of  the  first  liacchus,'  and 
several  other  romantic  fables,  in  Pelasgic  cha- 
racters, and  that  Orpheus  and  Pronapides, 
the  master  of  Homer,  used  the  same  kind  of 
letters.(h)  Zenobius  likewise  writes  to  the 
same  effect ;  for  he  says  that  Cadmus  slew 
Linus  for  teaching  characters  differing  from 
his  ;  and  Herodotus  declares,  that  the  lonians, 
having  received  letters  from  the  Phoenicians, 
changed  the  figure  and  sound  of  some  of 
them,  and  ranged  them  with  t/teir  own,  in 


(h)  Diocl.  Sicul.  BiM.  Hist.  lib.  i.  Hi.  Elsewhere  this  author 
asserts  that  the  Pelasgi  received  alphabetical  letters  from 
Cadmus  and  his  Phoenician  followers;  and  that  those 
letters  were  afterwards  called  Pelasgic,  because  the  Pelasgi 
were  the  first  people  of  Greece  who  adopted  them.  But 
the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  Pelasgi  and  Cadmians  were 
but  two  sets  of  colonists  from  one  original  stock,  that  their 
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which  manner  they  ever  afterwards  continued 
to  use  them.  As  the  Pelasgi  emigrated  from 
Arabia,  the  presumption  is,  that  their  letters 
were  Phoenician.  They  are  said,  by  Dr, 
Swinton,  to  have  been  13  in  number,  whereas 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  consists  of  16;  but 
the  three  additional  letters  might  be  invented 
by  the  latter  people,  after  the  Pelasgi  had  left 
the  eastern  quarters.  Besides,  the  Phoenician 
characters  had  not  as  yet  received  names,  and 
accordingly  the  Romans,  who  derived  their 
letters  from  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  had  no 
names  for  their's :  they  were  in  fact  no  other 
than  the  original  letters  of  the  Phoenicians,  in 
their  first  uncouth  and  irregular  form ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  gave  way  easily  to  the 
Cadmian,  which  were  more  beautiful,  more 
regular,  and  better  adapted  to  expedition. 

Thus  far  the  lonians,  or  rather  the  laones, 
or  Ab'nes,  and  Pelasgi,  have  been  considered 
as  incorporated,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  using  the  same  alphabet :  but  another 
nation,  and  one  too  of  vast  extent  and  popu- 
Iniisness,  had,  at  an  early  period,  taken  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  part  of  the  country, 
afterwards  included  under  the  name  of  Hellas, 
or  Greece :  these  were  the  Thracians,  a  great 
and  mighty  nation,  inferior  to  none,  except 
the  Indians.(i)  and  in  ancient  times  learned 
and  polished  ;  from  whom,  in  succeeding  ages, 
the  Greeks  learned  many  useful  and  orna- 
mental sciences.  Orpheus,  the  musician,  legis- 
lator, poet,  philosopher,  and  divine,  was  of 
Thracian  extraction.  Thamyras  and  Linus 
were  his  disciples,  and  highly  respected  among 
the  Greeks  for  their  learning  and  ingenuity; 
and  there  is  abundant  proof,  that  their  lan- 
guage, which  appears  from  its  remains  to  have 
borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Chaldaean, 
contributed  in  a  great  proportion  towards 
forming  that  of  the  Greeks.  We  have  here 
three  roots  of  the  Greek  language:  that  of  the 
laones,  or  descendants  of  Javan ;  that  of  the 
Pelasgians ;  and  that  of  the  Thracians ;  which 
three  were  but  so  many  dialects  of  one  origi- 
nal tongue. 


attainments  were  nearly  the  same,  and  that  their  actions  in 
Greece  have,  among  confused  traditions,  been  interchange- 
ably attributed  to  both,  without  sufficient  distinction. 
They  each  probably  introduced  an  alphabet ;  the  Pelasgi 
from  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Cadmians  from  Egypt 
and  Phanice. 
(i)  Herodot. 
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Some  centuries  subsequent  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Pelasgi,  an  Egyptian  colony,  after  a 
sojournment  in  Phceuice,  arrived  in  Boeotia. 
These  were  the  Cadmians,  who,  with  other 
useful  improvements,  introduced  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet,  consisting  of  16  characters,  very 
similar  to  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  and, 
like  them,  written  from  right  to  left.  The 
names  of  the  Cadmian  characters  are  Syrian, 
•which  shews  the  near  resemblance  between  that 
language  and  the  Phoenician.  The  Phoeni- 
cians wrote  from  right  to  left;  and  the  old 
Grecian  characters  inverted  differ  very  little 
from  those  of  the  Pelasgi.  The  Cadmian 
alphabet  consisted  of  the  following  letters: 

A,  B,  T,  A,  I,  K,  A,   M,  N,  O,  FI,  P,  S,  T,  T,  «  ;   the  E  was 

afterwards  introduced  for  the  sound  of  narrow 
A;  the  four  double  letters,  e,  *,  s,  x,  are  said 
to  have  been  added  by  Palamedes,  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war;  and  Simonides  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  introduced,  at  a 
later  period,  the  z,  H,  *  ;  though,  from  ancient 
inscriptions,  it  appears  that  some  of  these 
characters  were  used  before  the  days  of  Pala- 
medes and  Simonides.(j) 

The  old  Ionic  characters,  written  from 
right  to  left,  continued  in  general  use  for 
several  centuries :  it  was  composed  of  the 
Pelasgian  and  Cadmian  characters,  with  some 
variations  of  form,  position,  and  sound,  and 
•was  used  by  the  Athenians  till  the  year  of 
Rome  3oO.  This  old  Ionic  was  gradually 
improved  into  the  new,  which  quickly  became 
the  reigning  mode.  After  the  old  Ionic  was 
laid  aside,  the  boustrophedon  came  into  cus- 
tom, which  goes  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
the  ox  does  with  the  plough,  the  alternate 
lines  reading  from  right  to  left  and  from  left 
to  right.  The  words  were  all  placed  close 
together,  and  few  small  letters,  which  were  of 
late  invention,  for  the  convenience  of  writing, 
were  used  before  the  4th  century  of  Christi- 
anity. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelasgi 
that  the  Greek  language  began  to  be  cultivated ; 
and  that  work  appears  to  have  been  completed 
before  the  age  of  Homer,  through  the  industry 


(j)  In  tlie  year  1450,  seven  tables  of  brass  were  dis- 
covered at  Engubiuni,  a  city  of  Urabria,  in  tin;  Apt-nines, 
of  which  five  were  written  in  the  Pelasgic,  or  Etruscan 
character!.,  and  two  in  Latin.  The  former  of  these  are 
thought  to  have  been  composed  about  108  years  after  the 


of  the  poets  and  musicians,  employed  to  cele- 
brate the  praises  of  the  gods  and  great  men, 
whose  exploits  they  transmitted  to  posterity 
in  the  most  exaggerated  encomiums.  These 
people  formed  a  numerous  tribe,  under  the 
name  of  A«JOI,  or  songsters,  and  were  of  a 
similar  description  with  the  bards  and  min- 
strels of  the  Celtes.  Some  of  them  lived  in 
the  houses  of  great  men ;  while  others,  less 
skilful,  or  less  fortunate,  strolled  about  the 
country.  The  most  illustrious  of  them  were 
retained  in  the  temples,  and  were  the  first 
improvers  of  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  by 
forming  religious  anthems  on  the  models  of 
those  which  their  progenitors  had  chanted  in 
the  east.  They  found  the  language  of  the 
Greeks  rugged  and  unmellowed ;  and  they 
made  it  their  care  to  render  it  more  soft  and 
flexible,  by  enriching  it  with  vocables  suited 
to  the  offices  of  religion.  The  priests  concur- 
red in  promoting  this  important  purpose ;  and 
hence  the  distinction  mentioned  by  Homer 
between  the  language  of  gods  and  men.  From 
this  source  the  strolling  AotJoi  drew  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  art ;  and  from  the  vulgar  de- 
duced the  elements  of  a  polished  style,  sur- 
passing in  variety  and  flexibility  most  other 
languages. 

Few  colonies  have  emigrated  from  any  civi- 
lized country,  without  a  detachment  of  priests 
in  their  train.  The  supreme  powers  have 
always  been  worshipped  with  music  and  danc- 
ing: the  Hebrews,  the  Phoenicians,  and  Egyp- 
tians, delighted  in  these  musical  and  jocund 
festivals ;  and  the  priests  who  attended  the 
Pelasgians,  the  Cadmians,  the  Thebans,  the 
lonians,  the  Dorians,  the  JSolians,  the  Cecro- 
pians,  &c.  from  the  East,  from  Phosnice,  and 
from  Egypt,  introduced  into  Greece  that  ex- 
quisite taste,  those  delicate  musical  feelings, 
which  distinguished  the  Greeks  from  all  the 
neighbouring  nations.  Hence  that  numerous 
race  of  onomatopoeia,  by  which  the  Greek 
language  is  invested  with  the  power  of  express- 
ing almost  every  passion  of  the  human  soul, 
in  such  terms  as  oblige  it  to  feel,  and  actually 
to  assimilate  to  the  passion  it  would  excite.(k) 


taking  of  Troy;  and  by  comparing  the  inscriplion  on  these 
tables  with  the  old  Ionic  characters,  the  curious  have  been 
enabled  to  discover  the  resemblance. 

(k)  Numberless  instances  of  this  occur  in  every  page  of 
Hesiod,  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,   Euripides,  and  Aristo- 
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The  Grecian  poets  enjoyed  another  advan- 
tage, seldom  possessed  by  that  class  of  writers. 
arising  out  of  the  different  dialects  into  which 
their  language  was  divided. (1)  Every  petty 
canton  had  some  peculiar  and  distinctive  form 
of  speech ;  but  there  were  four  dialectical 
variations,  which  prevailed  over  all  the  others, 
viz.  the  Ionic,  the  Attic,  the  Doric,  and  the 
JEolic ;  distinctions  originating  from  the  dif- 
ferent countries  from  which  those  tribes  re 
spectively  emigrated. 

The  Attics  were  a  threefold  mixture  of  the 
barbarous  aborigines,  or  descendants  of  Javan ; 
an  adventitious  colony  of  Egyptian  Saites, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Cecropians  ; 
and  a  branch  of  the  lonim,  from  Babylonia. 
The  latter  formed  the  old  Ionian  dialect,  from 
which  sprang  the  Attic  and  modern  Ionic. 
The  jiEolians  also  emigrated  from  Asia,  but 
from  a  different  quarter;  and  the  Dorians,  who 
an:  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  an  un- 
polished race  of  purple  fishers  on  the  Phoenician 
coast,  spoke  a  dialect  more  rustic  than  any  of 
the  rest. 

The  Athenians  being  an  active,  brisk,  vola- 
tile race,  delighted  in  contractions ;  and  their 
style  was  most  exquisitely  polished. (m)  Their 
dialect  was  both  ancient  and  modern ;  the 
former  was  the  same  with  the  Ionic. 

The  Ionic,  as  just  observed,  was  the  ancient 
Attic ;  but  when  the  lonians  settled  in  Asia 
Minor,  they  mingled  with  the  Carians  and 
Pelasgi,  and  adopted  a  number  of  their  voca- 
bles. Being  an  indolent,  luxurious,  and  dis- 
solute people,  their  style,  though  easy  and 
flowing,  became  verbose,  redundant,  and  des- 
titute of  energy .(n) 

The  JEolic  and  Doric  were  at  first  cognate 
dialects ;  and  when  the  Dorians,  who  origi- 
nally inhabited  a  rugged  mountainous  region 

phanes.  Among  the  poets  who  successively  brought  that 
art  to  perfection,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musacus,  Melampus,  Olen, 
Hesiod,  and  Homer,  deserve  particular  mention. 

(1)  All  those  dialects  were  adopted  indifferently  by  Homer; 
a  circumstance  which  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  any 
word,  from  any  dialect,  that  suited  his  purpose.  This  ren- 
dered versification  easy,  and  diffused  an  agreeable  variety 
over  his  composition. 

(m)  The  most  celebrated  authors,  who  wrote  in  this  dia- 
lect, wereThucydides,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and 
the  other  orators  ;  ^Eschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristo- 
phanes, Menander,  Deiphilus,  with  the  other  comic  and 
tragic  poets. 

(n)  This,   however,  is  the  leading  style   in   Homer;  and 


about  Ossa  and  Pindus,  invaded,  and  settled 
in  Peloponnesus,  they  incorporated  with  the 
^Eolians;  so  that  the  two  dialects,  blended 
into  one,  produced  the  new  Doric,  which  was 
more  soft  and  mellow  than  the  old.(o) 

After  the  Greek  tongue  was  thoroughly 
polished,  conscious  of  the  superior  excellency 
of  their  own  language,  the  Greeks,  in  the  pride 
of  their  hearts,  stigmatized  every  nation  which 
dirl  not  use  it,  with  the,  contemptuous  title  of 
barbarians:  for,  such  was  the  delicacy  of  their 
pampered  ears,  that  they  could  not  endure 
the  untutored  voice  of  foreigners.  This  ex- 
treme sensibility  produced  three  very  pernicious 
effects:  1st,  It  induced  them  to  metamorphose 
and  mangle  foreign  names,  to  reduce  the 
sound  of  them  to  the  Grecian  standard,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  import;  so  that  they 
have  in  a  manner  stopped  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  histories  of  Europe 
and  Asia :  2dly,  It  prevented  their  learning  the 
eastern  languages,  the  knowledge  of  which 
would  have  opened  to  them  an  avenue  to  the 
records,  annals,  antiquities,  laws,  and  customs, 
of  the  people  of  those  countries,  in  compari- 
son of  whom  the  Greeks  were  modern,  and 
knew  nothing :  3dly,  It  deprived  them  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  etymology  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. By  which  unlucky  bias,  not  only  they, 
but  even  we,  who  derive  the  little  knowledge 
we  possess  of  antiquity  through  their  writings, 
have  suffered  irreparable  injury. 

The  extensive  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
the  imperial  revolutions  with  which  they  wen- 
followed,  confirmed  the  universality  of  the 
Greek  language :  they  were  not,  however, 
altogether  the  cause  of  its  general  adoption ; 
for  long  before  his  aera,  when  Macedon  was 
scarcely  considered  as  an  integer  in  the 
Grecian  commonwealth,  the  Greeks  had  sent 

after  him  a  vast  number  of  writers  on  every  subject  have 
used  the  same  dialect;  as  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Hecatueus  of 
Miletus,  Megasthenes,  Hippocrates,  Hellanicus,  Anacrcon. 
Alcseus,  Sappho,  Pherecjdes,  Syrus  the  philosopher,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  profession. 

(o)  A  very  great  number  of  poets  and  philosophers  wrote 
in  this  dialect,  such  as  Epicharmus  the  poet,  Ibycus  the 
poet  of  Rhenium,  Corinna  the  poetess  of  Thebes,  Erynna 
a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  Moschus  the  poet  of  Syracuse,  Pindar 
of  Thebes,  Archimedes  the  mathematician;  and  almost  all 
the  Pythagorean  philosophers.  Few  historians  used  it ;  or, 
if  they  did,  their  works  have  not  reached  modern  times: 
most  of  the  hymns  sung  in  the  temples  were  composed  in 
Doric.  Theocritus  and  Sappho  used  both  the  Ionic  and 
modern  Doric. 
L2 
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out  colonies,  by  whom  their  letters,  language, 
and  arts,  weir  imparted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
distant  regions.(p) 

Homer,  who  gave  to  the  Greek  poetry  its 
colour  and  consistency,  enriched  as  well  as 
harmonized  the  language.  The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  have  much  the  air  of  extemporaneous 
compositions;  an  epithet  is  never  wanting  to 
fill  up  a  verse,  and  a  set  of  expressions  are 
mechanically  annexed  to  such  ideas  as  were 
of  frequent  recurrence.  Hence  that  copious- 
ness and  waste  of  words  in  the  old  Greek 
bard,  which  forms  such  a  contrast  to  the  con- 
densed and  laboured  composition  of  Virgil. 
The  Greek  prose  was  of  more  difficult  struc- 
ture, and  may  be  distributed  into  different 
styles,  or  degrees  of  purity.  Of  the  prose 
writers  now  extant,  the  first  and  best  is  the 
style  of  Herodotus  and  Plato,  in  the  mixed, 
or  florid  kind  ;  of  Xenophon,  in  the  pure  and 
simple ;  of  Thucydides  and  Demosthenes,  in 
the  austere.  The  style  of  Polybius  forms  a 
new  epocha  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage :  it  was  the  idiomatic  or  popular  man- 
ner of  expression,  especially  among  military 
men,  in  his  time  (about  the  150th  Olympiad), 
and  became  the  model  of  succeeding  w liters, 
by  introducing  a  simple  unstudied  expression, 
freed  from  the  anxious  labour  of  the  old 
Greeks  respecting  the  cadence  and  choice  of 
their  words.  Before  this  historian,  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  had  formed  a  new,  or  Hellenistic 
style,  resulting  from  the  expression  of  oriental 
ideas  and  idioms  in  Greek  words,  after  that 
language  had  lost  as  much  of  its  purity  as  it 
had  gained  in  general  use  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander. 

Men  of  learning  were  always  honoured 
among  the  Greeks  ;  their  labours  were  received 
with  admiration,  and  the  merit  of  a  compo- 


(p)  The  lonians,  jfcolians,  and  Dorians,  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  the  west  and  north-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  thus  even  the  barbarians 
learned  that  poll-  h^rl  language.  The  Greek  colonies  ex- 
tended themselves  along  the  south-coast  of  the  Euxine,  as 
far  as  Sinope,  in  I'ontus ;  and  all  the  way  from  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  though  many  cities  of  barbarians  lay 
between,  the  Greek  tongue  was  understood,  and  generally 
spoken  by  people  of  rank  and  consideration.  There  were 
also  Greek  cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  to  ihe 
ycry  eastern  point,  and  perhaps  beyond  it;  likewise  in  tht- 
Taurica  Chersonesus;  and  even  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  the  straits  of  Caft'a,  &c.  A  great  part  of  the 
south  of  Italy  was  planted  with  Greek  cities,  on  both 


sition  was  determined  by  the  applause  or 
disapprobation  of  a  multitude.  Their  generals 
were  orators;  and  eloquence  seemed  to  be 
so  nearly  connected  with  the  military  profes- 
sion, that  a  commander  would  have  been 
despised  by  his  soldiers,  if  he  could  not,  upon 
any  emergency,  have  addressed  them  in  a  spirit- 
ed and  well-delivered  harangue.  The  learning, 
as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  Socrates,  procured 
him  a  name ;  and  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
have  gained  their  author  a  more  permanent  re- 
putation, than  his  royal  pupil  will  ever  obtain 
from  all  his  conquests  and  trophies. 

To  the  Egypto-Phrenician  colonists,  known 
by  the  name  of  Cadmians,  is  attributed  the 
invention,  or  rather  the  introduction  into 
Greece,  of  music  produced  by  instruments  of 
percussion,  of  which  the  first  idea  arose  from 
their  practice  of  striking  upon  each  other's 

I  armour  during  their  sacrificial  dances.  The 
origin  of  wind  instruments  is  attributed  to 
Minerva ;  and  to  Mercury  is  assigned  the 
honour  of  many  discoveries,  particularly  the 
invention  of  stringed  instruments.  The  sacred 
writer,  however,  has  informed  us,  that  wind 

I  and  stringed  instruments  owe  their  origin  to 
the  Cainites,  before  the  flood  ;(q)  and  there- 
fore all  that  the  postdiluvians  can  claim,  is 
the  revival  of  their  use,  and  their  improvement. 
The  lyre,  attributed  to  Mercury,  and  cultivated 
by  Apollo,  who  is  said  first  to  have  played 
upon  it  with  method,  and  accompanied  it  with 
his  voice, (r)  had  but  three  strings,  supposed 
to  be  E,  F,  G,  called  by  the  Greeks  liypate 
meson,  parhypate  meson,  and  meson  (Untonos. 
The  Muses,  say  the  Greeks,  added  the  string 
called  mese,  or  A  ;  Linus,  that  of  lic/ianos,  or 
D  ;  and  Orpheus  and  Thamyras,  the  strings 
named  hypate,  or  B,  and  parhypate,  or  (  ; 
which  completed  the  heptachord,  or  seven 


coasts,  so  that  the  country  was  denominated  Magna 
Grtecia ;  and  there  the  Greek  tongue  universally  prevailed. 
In  Sicily,  it  was  in  a  manner  vernacular.  The  lonians  had 
sent  a  colony  into  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Psammeticus; 
and  a  Greek  settlement  had  been  formed  in  Cyreue  many- 
ages  before.  The  Phocians  had  built  Massilia  [Marseilles] 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  where  some  re- 
mains of  the  Greek  language  are  still  to  be  discovered  ; 
and  Ctesar  states  that  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  were 
found  registers  in  Greek  letters.  No  language,  in  a  word, 
ever  had  so  extensive  a  spread,  where  it  was  not  propagated 
by  dint  of  conquest. 

(q)  Gen.  v.  21. 

(r)  Homer. 
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sounds  B,  c,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A;  a  compass  which 
received  no  addition  till  after  the  days  of 
Pindar.(s) 

The  invention  of  notation  and  musical  cha- 
racters, which  is  attributed  to  Terpander, 
marked  a  distinguished  aera  in  the  progress  of 
music.  He  flourished  about  the  27th  Olym- 
piad ;  and  to  him  Suidas,  and  many  more 
ancient  authors,  attribute  the  addition  of  three 
strings  to  the  lyre,  which,  from  the  time  of 
Amphion,  they  say,  had  only  four.  The  same 
writers  also  affirm  that  Pythagoras  added  an 
eighth  string  to  that  instrument.  Before  this 
valuable  discovery,  music  being  entirely  tra- 
ditional, must  have  depended  much  on  the 
memory  and  taste  of  the  performer. 

In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  music  is  always 
spoken  of  with  rapture  :  the  instruments  most 
frequently  named  are  the  lyre,  the  flute,  and 
the  syrinx,  or  mouth  organ.  The  trumpet 
appears  not  to  have  been  known  at  the  siege 
of  Troy,(t)  and  when  it  was  introduced  at  the 
Olympic  games,  the  performers  used  to  congra- 
tulate themselves  in  an  excess  of  joy,  when 
they  found  their  exertions  had  neither  rent  their 
cheeks  nor  burst  their  blood-vessels,  so  com- 
mon was  it  for  such  accidents  to  attend  their 
endeavours  to  meet  the  popular  taste  by  a 
noisy  and  vociferous  style  of  music. (u) 

From  the  time  of  Homer  till  that  of  Sappho, 
only  a  few  fragments  remain  of  the  works  of 
those  poets  and  musicians  who  flourished  in 
the  interval.  During  the  century  which 
elapsed  between  Sappho  and  Anacreon,  no 
literary  productions  are  preserved  entire;  and 
from  Anacreon  to  Pindar,  is  another  chasm 
of  nearly  a  century.  Subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Pindar,  the  works,  still  extant,  of  jKschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aris- 
toxenus,  Euclid,  Theocritus,  Cullimachus, 
Polybius,  &c.  all  produced  within  less  than 
300  years,  distinguish  this  illustrious  period 
as  one  in  which  the  whole  powers  of  genius 
seem  to  have  been  exerted  to  illuminate  man- 
kind. Then  eloquence,  poetry,  music,  archi- 
tecture, history,  painting,  sculpture,  like  the 

(s)  Diod.  Sicul.  Other  writers  represent  the  progress  of 
the  lyre  differently. 

(t)  Dacier  in  Horn.  II.  lib.  xviii.  ver.  259.  Virgil  impro- 
perly celebrates  Misenus  as  the  trumpeter  of  Jineas :  but 
Homer  only  draws  a  comparison  between  Achilles'  voice 
before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets,  which 
were  in  use  in  his  days,  but  not  during  the  Trojan  war. 


spontaneous    blossoms    of   nature,    flourished 
without  the  appearance  of  labour  or  of  art. 

Egypt,  Phcenice,  and  Etruria,  have  all 
hern  named  as  the  countries  from  which  the 
Greeks  received  architecture  and  sculpture : 
but  from  whatever  foreign  nations  they  derived 
the  rudiments  of  these  arts,  it  is  certain  that 
in  a  few  centuries  they  carried  them  to  such 
wonderful  perfection  as  entirely  to  eclipse  the 
fame  of  their  masters.  Among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Babylonians,  the  vast 
strength  and  extent  of  their  buildings  seems  to 
have  been  what  they  chiefly  valued ;  but  the 
Greeks  excelled  in  the  beautiful  proportion 
and  elegance  of  their  structure.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  sculptorswere  held  was  very 
favourable  to  their  art,  independently  of  a  variety 
of  other  auspicious  circumstances,  arising  out 
of  the  noble  and  virtuous  freedom  of  the 
Grecian  manners,  in  the  best  times  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  had  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  models  of  beauty  in  the 
public  games,  where  the  youth,  who  needed 
no  other  veil  than  chastity  and  purity  of  man- 
ners, performed  their  various  exercises  quite 
naked.  They  had  the  strongest  motives  to 
cultivate  sculpture,  because  a  statue  was  the 
highest  honour  that  public  merit  could  attain. 
It  was  an  honour  ambitiously  sought ;  and 
granted  only  to  such  as  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
As  the  Greeks  preferred  natural  qualities  to 
acquired  accomplishments,  they  decreed  the 
first  rewards  to  those  who  excelled  in  agility 
and  strength  of  body.  Statues  were  frequently 
raised  to  wrestlers  :  and  even  the  most  eminent 
men  in  Greece,  in  their  youth,  sought  renown 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  inspired  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  having  their  statues  erected  in  the 
most  sacred  place,  to  be  seen  and  admired 
by  the  whole  people.  The  number  of  statues 
erected  on  different  occasions  was  immense: 
of  course,  the  number  of  artists  must  have 
been  great,  their  emulation  ardent,  and  their 
progress  rapid.  As  most  of  their  statues  were 
decreed  for  conquerors  in  the  public  games, 


(u)  Even  in  playing  the  flute,  this  boisterous  method  so 
prevailed,  that  Lucian  relates  of  a  young  flute-player, 
named  Harmonides,  that  on  his  first  public  appearance  at  the 
Olvmpic  games,  he  began  a  solo  with  so  violent  a  blast,  on 
purpose  to  surprise  and  elevate  the  audience,  that  he 
breathed  his  last  into  his  flute,  and  dropped  dead  on  the 
spot. 
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the  artists  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  excel- 
lent models :  for  those  who  surpassed  in  run- 
ning, boxing,  or  wrestling,  must  in  general 
have  been  well  formed,  yet  would  exhibit 
ample  diversity  of  grace  and  symmetry. 

The  Greeks  may  be  said  exclusively  to 
claim  the  art  of  painting,  properly  so  called  ; 
they  derived,  indeed,  what  is  termed  lineary 
painting  from  the  Egyptians,  which  consisted 
of  feeble  and  awkward  outlines,  with  colours 
applied  much  in  the  same  way  as  maps  are 
now  stained,  as  we  still  observe  in  many  of 
the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese  pictures. 
This  sort  of  painting  was  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Homer ;  but  it  remained  for  Poly- 
gnotus  of  Thasos,  who  flourished  about  the 
90th  Olympiad,  to  reduce  this  mode  of  daubing 
to  an  art,  and  to  give  life  and  vigour  to  his 
figures  ;  accordingly  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that 
he  first  clothed  his  female  figures,  varied  the 
colours  of  the  different  parts  of  their-  dress, 
and  opened  their  mouths  so  as  to  display  their 
teeth.  He  was  followed  by  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
rhasius,  as  they  were  by  Apelles,  Protogenes, 
and  Euphranor,  by  whom  the  art  was  rapidly 
carried  to  the  greatest  height  of  perfection : 
and  grace,  symmetry,  proportion,  and  illusion, 
were  added  by  the  greatest  masters  to  the 
noblest  objects  of  nature. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  for  a  long 
time  consisted  of  only  a  collection  of  senten- 
tious maxims  and  traditionary  opinions,  which 
they  had  received  from  Egypt  and  Phcenice. 
Phoroneus,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and  Orpheus, 
or  rather  the  migratory  tribes  which  passed 
under  those  names,  were  the  earliest  instruc- 
tors of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  inculcated  the 
Egyptian  and  Phoenician,  or  rather  Chal- 
(hran,  doctrines,  in  detached  maxims,  and 
enforced  them,  not  by  strength  of  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  authority  of  tradition. 
Their  cosmogonies  (v)  were  Phoenician,  or 
Egyptian,  disguised  under  Greek  names ;  and 
they  taught  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
puni.shm.euts.  Orpheus  conceived  the  planets 
and  the  moon  to  be  habitable  worlds,  and 
the  stars  to  be  fiery  bodies  like  the  sun ;  but 
he  taught  that  they  were  all  animated  by  divi- 
nities, according  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Orientals ;  and  it  does  not 


See  before,  Vol..  I.  p.  233,  et  seq. 


appear  that  he  offered  any  pi-oof  of  his  doc- 
trines, but  upheld  them  by  a  confident  asser- 
tion that  they  were  derived  from  some  «ud. 
This  vague  kind  of  philosophy  prevailed  in 
Greece  till  about  the  40th  Olympiad,  when 
i "hales  of  Miletus  appeared,  and  after  him 
Pythagoras  of  Samos,  under  whom  it  assumed 
a  form  of  profound  speculation  and  systematic 
reasoning ;  these  two  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  the  parents  of  Grecian  philosophy. 
Thales  founded  what  is  called  the  Ionic  school, 
and  Pythagoras  instituted  the  Italic :  from 
which  two  sprang  the  various  sects  into 
which  the  Greek  philosophers  were  afterwards 
divided  ;  a  bare  enumeration  of  which  is  all 
that  our  limits  will  admit. 

Of  the  Ionic  school  were,  1.  The  Ionic  sect 
proper,  whose  founder,  Thales,  had  for  his 
successors  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogmes 
of  Apollonia,  and  Archelaus.  2.  The  Soeratic 
school,  founded  by  Socrates,  whose  inosi  cele- 
brated disciples  were  Xenophon,  ./Eschines, 
Cimon,  Cebes,  Aristippus,  Phaedo,  Euclid, 
Plato,  Antisthenes,  Critias,  and  Alcibiades. 
3.  The  Cyrenaic  sect,  of  which  Aristippus 
was  the  author,  and  his  followers  were  his 
daughter  Arete,  Hegesias,  Anicerris,Theodorus, 
and  Bion.  4.  The  Megaric,  or  Eristic  sect, 
formed  by  Euclid  of  Megara;  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded Eubulides,  Diodorus,  and  Stilpo,  fa- 
mous for  their  logical  subtlety.  5.  The 
Eliac,  or  Eretriac  raised  by  Phaed'o  of  Elis, 
who,  though  he  closely  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Socrates,  gave  a  particular  name  to 
his  school.  His  successors  were  Plistanus  and 
Menedemus  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  a  native 
of  Eretria,  transferred  the  name  and  school 
to  his  own  country.  6.  The  Academic  sect, 
of  which  Plato  was  the  founder :  after  his 
death,  many  of  his  disciples  deviated  from  his 
doctrine,  so  that  the  school  was  divided  into 
the  old,  the  new,  and  the  middle  academies, 
of  which  two  last,  Arcesilaus  and  Carneades 
were  the  heads.  7.  The  Peripatetic  sect, 
founded  by  Aristotle,  whose  successors  in  the 
Lyceum  were  Theophrastus,  Strato,  Lycon, 
Aristo,  Critolaus,  and  Diodorus :  and  besides 
these,  who  occupied  the  chair,  Dicsearchus, 
Eudemus,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  are  justly 
celebrated.  8.  The  Cynic  sect,  of  which  the 
author  was  Antisthenes,  succeeded  by  Diogenes 
of  Sinope,Onesicritus,  Crates,  Metrocles,  Menip- 
pus,  and  Menedemus :  in  the  list  of  Cynic 
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philosophers  must  also  be  reckoned  Hippar- 
chia,  the  wife  of  Crates,  who  became  a  philo- 
sopher by  divesting  herself  of  all  that  is 
amiable  or  respectable  in  her  sex.  9.  The 
.Stoic  sect,  of  which  Zeno  of  Citium  was  the 
founder;  and  his  successors  in  the  porch  were 
Persaeus,  Aristo  of  Chios,  Herillus,  Sphyerus, 
Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Dioge- 
nes of  Babylon,  Antipater,  Panaetius,  and 
Posidouius. 

Of  the  Italic  school  were,  1.  The  Italic  sect 
proper,  founded  by  Pythagoras,  a  disciple  of 
Pherecydes,  whose  followers  were  Aristanis, 
Mnesarchus,  Alcmaeon,  Ecphautus,  Hippo, 
Empedocles,  Epicharmus,  Ocellus,  Timaeus, 
Archytas,  Hippasus,  Philolaus,  and  Eudoxus. 
2.  The  Eleatic  sect,  of  which  Xeriophanes 
\vas  the  author;  of  his  successors,  Parmenides, 
Melissus,  and  Zeno,  belonged  to  the  meta- 
physical class  of  this  sect;  Leucippus,  Uemo- 
critns,  Protagoras,  Diagoras,  and  Anaxarchus, 
to  the  physical.  3.  The  Heraclitean  sect, 
which  was  founded  by  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus, 
called  the  weeping  philosopher,  from  his  cus- 
tom of  weeping  at  the  follies  and  vicissitudes 
of  human  affairs  :  this  sect  was  short-lived ; 
but  Zeno  and  Hippocrates  philosophised  after 
the  manner  of  its  founder,  and  other  philoso- 
phers borrowed  freely  from  his  system.  4.  The 
Epicurean  sect,  a  branch  of  the  Eleatic,  had 
Epicurus  for  its  author;  among  whose  fol- 
lowers were  Metrodorus,  Polyaenus,  Her- 
machus,  Polystratus,  Basilides,  and  Pro- 
tarchus.  5.  The  Pyrrhonic,  or  Sceptic  sect, 
founded  by  Pyrrho  of  Elis,  a  disciple  of  Anax- 
archus, and  originally  a  painter:  he  was  in 
continual  suspense  of  judgment,  doubted  of 
every  thing,  never  made  any  conclusions,  and 
after  carefully  examining  a  subject  and  investi- 
gating all  its  parts,  ended  with  still  doubting 
of  its  evidence :  his  doctrine  was  taught  by 
Tiraon  the  Phliasian  ;  and  after  some  interval 
was  continued  by  Ptolemy,  a  Cyrenean ;  as 
it  was  also  at  Alexandria  by  jEnesidemus. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
these  sects,  all  the  systematical  philosophers 
pursued  their  inquiries  into  nature  by  nearly 
the  same  method  :  the  universe,  with  all  that 
it  contains,  was  the  vast  object  of  their  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  of  our's;  but  they  held  it 
as  an  established  maxim,  that  the  individual 
things  which  compose  the  universe  are  infinite 
in  number,  and  ever  changing',  and  therefore 


incapable  of  being  the  subje'cts  of  human 
science.  To  reduce  this  infinitude,  and  to  fix 
those  flitting  beings,  they  established  certain  de- 
finite arrangements,  or  classes,  to  some  of  which, 
every  thing  past,  present,  or  to  come,  might 
be  referred ;  and  having  ascertained,  as  they 
thought,  all  that  could  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  these  classes,  they  proved,  by  a  very  short 
process  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  that  what  is 
true  of  the  class,  must  be  true  of  every  indi- 
vidual comprehended  under  it.  The  pro- 
fessors of  this  method  of  philosophy  often 
displayed  great  acuteuess ;  but  their  systems 
being  built  upon  mere  hypotheses,  and  sup- 
ported by  syllogistic  wrangling,  they  made  no 
progress  in  physical,  metaphysical,  or  ethical 
science :  yet  it  spread  from  Greece  over  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  was  retained  till 
its  futility  was  exposed  by  our  own  country- 
man lord  Verulam. 

Along  with  the  earlier  notions  of  philosophy, 
the  Greeks  received  the  rudiments  of  astro- 
nomy from  their  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  colo- 
nists :  but  their  knowledge  in  this  respect  was 
very  restricted  till  Thales  the  Milesian  travelled 
into  Egypt,  and  having  there  learned  the  first 
principles  of  the  science,  transported  them  to 
his  native  country  ;  he  was  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  who  observed  the  stars,  and  the 
solstices,  or  who  predicted  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  science  was  farther 
cultivated  and  extended  by  his  successors 
Anaximander,  Anaxirnenes,  and  Anaxagoras; 
but  especially  by  Pythagoras,  who  also  studied 
it  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  taught  in  Greece 
and  Italy  lhat  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the 
universe ;  that  the  earth  was  round  ;  that  there 
were  antipodes ;  that  the  moon  reflected  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  inhabited  like  the 
earth  ;  that  comets  were  a  kind  of  wandering 
stars,  disappearing  in  the  distant  parts  of  their 
orbits ;  that  the  white  streak  in  the  heavens, 
called  the  via  lact&a,  was  owing  to  the  united 
brightness  of  a  vast  multitude  of  small  stars  ; 
and  that  the  distances  of  the  moon  and  planets 
from  the  earth  were  in  certain  harmonic  pro- 
portions to  each  other.  From  this  time 
ll.e  science  was  gradually  improved  by  the 
successive  exertions  of  Hicetas,  Philolaus, 
Meton,(w)  Euctemon,  and  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos; 


(w)  For  an  account  of  the  lunar  cycle  invented  by  Melon, 
see  before.  Vol.  I.  p.  40. 
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the  last  of  -whom  added  geometry  to  the 
science  of  astronomy,  and  determined  the 
annual  year  to  contain  365  days  6  hours,  with 
the  periodical  times  of  the  planets,  besides 
other  important  discoveries  and  observations. 
Calippus  flourished  soon  after  Eudoxus,  and 
his  celestial  sphere  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle ; 
but  he  is  better  known  by  a  period  of  76 
years,(x)  which  he  invented,  containing  four  cor- 
rected Metonic  cycles,  commencing  with  the 
summer  solstice,  B.  C.  330.  After  Alexander's 
death,  B.C.  323,  the  sciences  chiefly  flourished 
in  Egypt,  yetunder  Greek  professors,  in  a  school 
founded  there  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  so 
that  by  a  singular  rotation  of  human  affairs, 
the  scholars  became  the  masters  of  their  origi- 
nal preceptors.  From  this  time  the  science  of 
astronomy  made  considerable  advances.  Aris- 
tarchus,  about  B.  C.  270,  who  strenuously  as- 
serted the  Pythagorean  system,  gave  a  method 
of  determining  the  sun's  distance  by  the 
dichotomy  of  the  moon :  Eratosthenes,  born 
at  Gyrene,  B.  C.  271,  measured  the  earth's 
circumference  by  a  gnomon ;  and  being  in- 
vited to  Alexandria,  from  Athens,  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  and  made  keeper  of  the  royal 
library  there,  he  set  up  for  that  prince  those 
armillary  spheres,  which  were  afterwards  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
in  observing  the  heavens.  He  also  determined 
the  distance  between  the  tropics  to  be  fr  of 
the  whole  meridian  circle,  which  makes  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  his  time  23°  51  ¥. 
The  celebrated  Archimedes  of  Syracuse  also 
cultivated  astronomy,  as  well  as  geometry 
and  mechanics;  determined  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  ;  and  constructed  a  kind 
of  planetarium,  or  orrery,  to  represent  the 
phenomena  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Hipparchus  of  Nicaea,  who  flourished  about 
140  B.  C.  was  the  first  who  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  every  branch  of  astronomy : 
he  discovered  the  eccentricity  of  the  planets' 
orbits,  that  the  moon  moved  slower  in  her 
apogee  than  in  her  perigee,  >  and  that  there  was 
a  motion  of  anticipation  of  the  moon's  nodes  : 
he  constructed  tables  of  the  motions  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  collected  accounts  of  such 
eclipses  as  had  been  preserved  by  the  Chal- 
daeans  and  Egyptians,  and  calculated  all  that 
should  happen  for  600  years:  he  discovered 

(x)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  40. 
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that  the  fixed  stars  change  their  places,  with 
a  slow  motion  of  their  own  from  west  to  east; 
corrected  the  Calippic  period ;  and  pointed 
out  some  errors  in  Eratosthenes'  method  of 
measuring  the  circumference  of  the  earth  :  he 
computed  the  sun's  distance  more  accurately 
than  his  predecessors;  discovered  the  paral- 
lax of  the  planets;  determined  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  fixing  the  first  meridian  at  the 
Canaries;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  trigo- 
nometry, so  essential  to  facilitate  astronomical 
studies :  he  first  discovered  that  the  interval 
between  the  vernal  and  the  autumnal  equinox 
is  seven  days  longer  than  between  the  autumnal 
and  the  vernal,  a  difference  arising  from  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit;  he  divided 
the  heavens  into  49  constellations,  12  in  the 
ecliptic,  21  in  the  northern,  and  16  in  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  and  gave  names  to  all 
the  stars,  of  which  he  made  a  catalogue,  to 
the  number  of  1022,  with  their  latitudes,  longi- 
tudes, and  apparent  magnitudes.  From  the 
time  of  Hipparchus  little  progress  was  made 
in  astronomy  till  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  who 
was  born  at  Pelusium  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  made  most  of  his  obser- 
vations at  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria. 
He  formed  a  system  of  his  own,  which,  though 
erroneous,  was  implicitly  followed  for  many 
ages  by  all  nations ;  so  that  the  old  Pythago- 
rean system  was  set  aside  for  upwards  of  14 
centuries,  till  it  was  revived  by  Copernicus, 
and  finally  improved  or  perfected  by  Newton. 
To  the  Greeks,  therefore,  we  may  be  said  to 
be  indebted  for  astronomy  in  a  higher  degree 
than  for  the  other  sciences. 

The  mathematicians  of  Greece  were  nume- 
rous :  at  their  head  appears  Thales  of  Miletus, 
who  having  learned  geometry  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  carried  it  into  his  own  country,  B.  C. 
584.  After  Thales,  Pythagoras,  among  other 
mathematical  arts,  paid  particular  regard  to 
arithmetic,  deriving  most  of  his  philosophy 
from  numbers :  he  first  abstracted  geometry 
from  matter,  and  from  him  came  the  doctrine 
of  incommensurable  magnitude,  and  the  five 
regular  bodies,  besides  the  rudiments  of  music 
and  astronomy.  Pythagoras  was  seconded 
by  Anaxagoras,  (Enopides,  Briso,  Antipho, 
and  Hippocrates  of  Scio,  all  of  whom  applied 
particularly  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
the  duplicature  of  the  cube,  &c.  but  the  most 
successful  was  Hippocrates,  who  first  compiled 
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the  elements  of  mathematics.  Democritus 
excelled  in  mathematics  as  well  as  in  physics, 
though  none  of  his  works  in  either  kind  are 
extant,  the  destruction  of  which  is  by  some 
writers  imputed  to  Aristotle.  The  next  in 
order  is  Plato,  who  not  only  improved  geome- 
try, but  introduced  it  into  physics,  and  so  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  solid  philosophy ;  from 
whose  school  proceeded  a  crowd  of  mathema- 
ticians. Proclus  mentions  13  of  note;  among 
whom  were  Leodamus,  who  improved  the 
analysis,  first  invented  by  Plato ;  Theatetus, 
who  wrote  on  elements ;  and  Archiates,  who 
first  applied  the  mathematics  to  use  in  life. 
These  were  succeeded  by  Neocles  and  Theon, 
of  whom  the  latter  contributed  to  the  ele- 
ments, as  did  also  Theudius  and  Hermotimus. 
Eudoxus,  who  excelled  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  was  the  founder  of  an  astronomical 
system ;  and  Menechmus  invented  the  conic 
sections.  Aristotle's  works  are  so  stored  with 
mathematics,  that  Blancanus  compiled  a  whole 
book  out  of  them ;  and  from  his  school  came 
Eudemus  and  Theophrastus;  the  first  of 
whom  wrote  of  numbers,  geometry,  and  invisi- 
ble lines ;  the  latter  of  mathematical  history. 
To  Aristeus,  Isidorus,  and  Hypsicles,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  books  of  solids; 
which,  with  the  other  books  of  elements,  were 
improved,  collected,  and  methodized,  by  Eu- 
clid, who  died  B.  C.  284.  A  century  after 
Euclid,  came  Eratosthenes  and  Archimedes; 
and  contemporary  with  the  latter  was  Conon, 
a  geometrician  and  astronomer.  Soon  after, 
appeared  Apollonius  of  Perge,  whose  conies 
are  still  extant ;  and  to  whom  are  likewise 
ascribed  the  14th  and  15th  books  of  Euclid, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  abridged  by 
Hypsicles.  Hipparchus  and  Menelaus  wrote 
on  the  subtenses  in  a  circle ;  as  did  the  latter 
also  on  spherical  triangles.  Theodosius's  three 
books  of  spherics  are  still  extant.  All  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Menelaus,  lived  before 
the  Christian  sera.  A.  D.  70,  was  born 
Ptolemy,  who  has  been  styled  the  prince  of 
ancient  astronomers,  and  no  mean  geome- 
trician :  he  was  succeeded  by  the  philosopher 


(y)  Mr.  Bryant  supposes  Chiron  to  have  been  a  personage 
formed  of  a  tower,  or  temple,  so  called  ;  the  word  being  a 
compound  of  Chir-On,  in  purport  the  same  as  Kir-On,  Ihe 
tower  and  temple  of  the  sun.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  set  of 
priests  denominated  Ceutauri,  from  Cahen-Taur,  the  object 
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and  historian  Plutarch,  some  of  whose  mathe- 
matical problems  still  remain.  After  him 
flourished  Eutocius,  who  commented  on  Ar- 
chimedes, and  occasionally  mentions  the 
inventions  of  Philo,  Diocles,  Nicomedes, 
Sporus,  and  Heron,  on  the  duplicature  of 
the  cube.  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria  was  a 
proficient  in  hydraulics ;  and  Geiiiinus,  who 
appeared  soon  after,  is  preferred  by  Proclus 
to  Euclid  himself.  Diophantes  of  Alexandria 
was  a  great  master  of  numbers,  and  inventor 
of  algebra;  Nicomachus  is  celebrated  for  his 
arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  musical  works; 
Serenus,  for  his  books  on  the  sections  of  the 
cylinder;  Proclus,  for  his  comments  on  Euclid; 
and  Theon  has  the  credit  among  some,  of 
being  author  of  the  books  of  elements  ascribed 
to  Euclid.  The  last  among  the  ancient 
mathematicians,  is  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  A.D.  400,  and  is  celebrated  for  his 
books  of  mathematical  collections,  still  extant. 
The  Greeks  had  several  persons,  to  whom 
they  attributed  the  invention  of  physic,  parti- 
cularly Prometheus,  Apollo,  and  ^Esculapius ; 
that  is,  they  referred  it  to  the  earliest  ages, 
and  the  first  men.  Their  physic,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  little  else  than  what  is 
now  called  surgery:  hence  ^Esculapius,  bis 
pupil  Chiron,  and  his  sons  Machaon  and 
Podalirius,  are  celebrated  by  Homer  only  for 
their  skill  in  curing  wounds,  or  fractures, 
without  any  mention  of  their  attempting  the 
cure  of  internal  diseases.  According  to  the 
poets,  the  knowledge  of  medicine  appears  to 
have  been  very  generally  diffused;  for  almost  all 
the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  reported  to  have  been 
physicians  as  well  as  warriors.  Most  of  them 
were  taught  medicine  by  the  centaur  Chiron  :(y) 
from  him  Hercules  received  instructions  in  the 
art  of  healing,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  no  less  expert  than  in  feats  of  arms. 
Aristaeus,  king  of  Arcadia,  was  also  one  of 
Chiron's  scholars,  and  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  use  of  the  drug  silphium,  the  same, 
it  is  supposed,  with  asafoetida.  Theseus, 
Telamon,  Jason,  Peleus,  and  Achilles,  were 
all  renowned  for  their  skill  in  physic ;  and  the 


of  their  worship,  the  same  aj  the  Mtno-Taur  of  Crete,  and 
Tauromtn  of  Sicily  ;  and  was  used  as  a  seminary  for  young 
people.*  Hence  the  vast  number  of  persons  in  distant 
periods,  said  to  have  been  taught  by  Cliiron. 

•  Bryam'i  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  151. 
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last  is  reputed  to  have  first  used  verdigris  for 
cleansing  foul  ulcers.  They  were  all,  how- 
ever, eclipsed  by  Palamedes,  who  prevented 
the  plague  from  infesting  the  Grecian  camp, 
after  it  had  ravaged  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  even  Troy  itself:  spare  diet 
and  much  exercise  are  described  as  his  chief 
remedies. 

The  practice  of  these  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cians seems  to  have  been  very  limited,  and  in 
some  cases  even  pernicious.  All  the  external 
remedies  applied  to  Homer's  wounded  heroes 
\vere  fomentations  ;  while  inwardly  their  physi- 
cians administered  wine,  sometimes  mingled 
with  cheese  scraped  down.  A  great  deal  of  their 
medical  practice,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
also  consisted  in  charms,  incantations,  amulets, 
&c.  such  as  are  common  to  all  superstitious 
and  ignorant  nations. 

In  this  state  the  art  of  medicine  continued 
among  the  Greeks  for  many  ages.  As  its 
first  professors  knew  nothing  of  the  animal 
economy,  or  the  theory  of  diseases,  it  is  plain, 
that  whatever  cures  they  performed  must  have 
been  the  consequence  of  mere  random  trials, 
or  empiricism,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  :  indeed,  it  seems  improbable  that  this 
art  could  originate  from  any  other  source. 
The  Greeks,  however,  reckoned  JEsculapius 
the  most  eminent  practitioner  of  his  time; 
and  his  name  continued  to  be  revered  after 
his  death.  He  was  deified ;  and  the  principal 
knowledge  of  the  medicinal  art  remained  with 
his  family  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
reckoned  himself  the  17th  in  a  lineal  descent 
from  Jhlsculapius,  and  was  the  first  who  treated 
of  medicine  in  a  regular  and  rational  manner. 

Hippocrates,  who  flourished  between  the 
80th  and  88th  Olympiads  (about  B.  C.  400)  is 
the  most  ancient  author,  whose  writings,  ex- 
pressly on  the  art  of  medicine,  have  been  pre- 
served ;  arid  he  is  therefore  justly  considered 
as  the  father  of  physic.  Even  the  medical 
knowledge  of  Pythagoras,  so  much  celebrated 
as  a  philosopher,  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
more  than  conjectural :  but  from  the  time  oi 
Hippocrates,  medicine  seems  to  have  assumed 
the  form  of  a  science,  and  to  have  been  practised 
as  a  distinct  profession  ;  and  comparing  the 
state  in  which  he  found  it,  with  that  in  which 
he  left  it,  sufficient  admiration  can  hardly  be 
bestowed  on  his  judgment  and  accuracy. 
After  this  period,  medicine  in  Greece  gradu- 


ally derived  improvement  from  the  labours  of 
other  physicians  of  eminence.  The  first  who 
differed  considerably  in  his  practice  from 
Hippocrates  was  Praxagoras,  who,  departing 
from  the  gentle  means  by  which  his  predecessor 
endeavoured  to  assist  nature,  had  recourse  to 
the  most  violent  methods,  especially  by  emetics: 
other  deviations  were  also  introduced  by  Chry- 
sippns,  Erasistratus,  and  Herophilus,  about 
whose  time  medicine  was  first  divided  into 
the  three  branches  of  dietetic,  pharmaceutical, 
and  chirurgical :  the  first  consisting  in  the 
employment  of  a  proper  regimen  in  the  cure  of 
diseases ;  the  second,  of  medicines ;  and  the 
third,  of  the  operation  of  the  hands  and  instru- 
ments :  and  from  this  period  (about  the  120th 
Olympiad)  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the 
professions  of  physicians,  apothecaries,  and 
surgeons. 

The  first  grand  revolution  after  this,  was 
the  founding  of  the  Empiric  sect  by  Serapion 
of  Alexandria,  about  287  B.C.  The  division 
into  Dogmatists  and  Empirics  had  indeed  sub- 
sisted before ;  but  it  was  now  that  the  latter 
party  began  to  grow  strong,  and  to  have 
champions  publicly  defending  their  cause. 
The  Empirics  admitted  only  one  general  me- 
thod of  obtaining  skill  in  the  medical  art,  viz. 
by  i^B-njia,  experience;  from  which  word  they 
took  their  name,  refusing  to  be  called  after 
their  founder.  They  asserted,  that  observation 
ought  to  be  employed,  first,  in  discovering 
what  things  are  salutary,  and  what  indifferent ; 
and  secondly,  what  particular  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  a  certain  concurrence  of  symptoms; 
for  they  did  not  reckon  every  symptom  a  dis- 
ease, but  only  such  a  combination  of  them  as 
from  long  experience  they  found  to  accompany 
each  other,  producing  such  disorders  as  began 
and  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Dogmatists,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  knowing  the  latent 
as  well  as  the  evident  causes  of  diseases;  and 
that  the  physician  ought  to  understand  the 
natural  actions  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  parts. 
The  disputes  of  these  sects  were  carried  on 
with  considerable  acrimony,  and  being  trans- 
mitted to  their  successors,  are  still  maintained 
with  unabated  rigour. 

Of  the  other  Greek  physicians,  the  most 
remarkable  were  Asclepiades,  who  introduced 
the  philosophy  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus 
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into  medicine,  and  ridiculed  the  doctrines  of 
Hippocrates;  and  Themison,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Methodic  sect,  which  was 
perfected  by  Thessalus  and  Soranns;  after 
which  period  the  art  may  be  considered  as 
transferred  to  the  Romans. 

From  this  review  of  the  literature,  arts,  and 
science  of  the  Greeks,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  long  engrossed  the  learning  of  all  the 
known  world;  nor  can  we  conclude  it  better 
than  with  a  biographical  list  of  their  most 
eminent  men,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
according  to  the  time  in  which  they  respec- 
tively flourished,  accompanied  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  branch  of  erudition  in  which 
they  particularly  excelled. 

MEN    OF    LEARNING    AND    SCIENCE. 

A.M.  2511.)  Cadmus,  who  brought  the  Phce- 
B.C.  1493.5  niciau  letters  into  Greece,  may 
be  deemed  the  founder  of  Grecian  literature. 

A.  M.  2594. 7        Musaeus,  philosopher  and  poet. 

B.  C.    I4io.  |    He  was  a   native  of  Thrace,  but 
dwelt  mostly  at  Athens.     None  of  his  compo- 
sitions are  now  extant.     The  poem  of  Leander 
and  Hero,    which  is  sometimes  attributed   to 
him,    is   the   work   of  another   Musaeus,   who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century. 

A.  M.  2648.  \        Eumolpus,  of  Thrace,  brought 

B.  C.  1356.  j    the  mysteries  observed  at  Eleusis, 
in  honour  of  Ceres,  to  Athens. 

A.  M.  2720.7  Orpheus,  of  Boeotia,  or  Thrace; 

B.  C.   1284.  J  poet,    musician,     and    theologist. 
The  verses  now  attributed    to  him   are  spu- 
rious^/) 

A.  M.  2720.1        Amphion,  of  Thebes,  poet  and 

B.  C.  1284.  J    musician,  was  the  first  who  raised 
an  altar  to  Mercury. 

A.  M.  2724.1        Linus,  of  Thebes,  taught  music 

B.  C.    1280.}    to  Hercules. 

A.M.  2741.1  Jason, the  Argonaut.  He  sailed 
B.C.  1263. j  with  his  companions  from  lolchos 
to  Colchis,  to  recover  the  golden  fleece,  which 
is  the  first  naval  expedition  on  record. 

A.  M.  2764. )        Daedalus,  of  Athens,   inventor 

B.  C.    1240.  5    of  the  wedge,  the  axe,   the  wim- 
ble, the  level,  and  many  other  mechanical  in- 
struments, and  of  sails   for  ships.     He  was  so 
natural  a  sculptor,   that  his  statues  were  said 
to  move  of  themselves,    and   to   be  endowed 


(z)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p,  12. 


with  life.    He  constructed  the  famous  labyrinth 
of  Crete. 

Talus,  nephew  to  Daedalus,  in-  fA.  M  2784. 
ventor  of  the  saw,  compasses,  and  i  B-  C.  1-1  n» 
other  mechanical  instruments. 

Thamyris,  a  celebrated  musician  f  \.  M.  277H. 
of  Thrace,  who  challenged  the  I  B.  C.  122<>. 
Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill ;  but,  being  conquered, 
they  deprived  him  of  his  eye-sight  and  fine 
melodious  voice,  and  broke  his  lyre.  His 
poetical  compositions  are  lost. 

Palamedes,  of  Argos,  son  of  f  A.  M.  278». 
Nauplius,  king  of  Euboea,  and  I  B.  C.  1-2-21. 
cousin  to  Agamemnon,  added  the  letters  fl,  x.> 
<f, ^i,  to  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus,  during  the 
Trojan  war.  He  is  also  the  reputed  inventor 
of  dice,  and  the  game  of  backgammon  ;  and 
was  the  first  who  ranged  an  army  in  regular 
line  of  battle,  placed  centinels  round  a  camp, 
and  excited  their  vigilance,  by  giving  them  a 
watch-word. 

Epeus,  a  celebrated  architect  f  A.  M.  2814, 
and  engineer,  who  assisted  the  IB.  C.  1190. 
Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  construct- 
ed the  fatal  wooden  horse. 


Demodocus  and  Phemius,  cele-  (  A.  M.  2814. 
brated  musicians,  spoken  of  by  (B.C.  nw>. 
Homer  in  his  Odyssey. 

Dares,  of  Phrygia,  and  Dictys  (A.M.  28U. 
of  Crete,  historians  of  the  Trojan  (  B.  C.  1100. 
war.  The  works  now  attributed  to  them  are 
not  genuine. 

Palajphatus,  an  ancient  Greek  (  &n. 
philosopher;  by  some  supposed  to  (uncertain, 
be  more  ancient  than  Homer:  others  say,  he 
lived  after  Aristotle.  He  wrote  five  books, 
intitled,  De  Incredibilibus  ;  but  only  the  first 
remains;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  explain 
fabulous  and  mythological  traditions,  by  histo- 
rical facts. 

Hesiod,  the  poet.  He  was  ( A.  M.  soflo. 
originally  of  Cuma?,  in  .yKolia,  but  \  B.  C.  !i  u. 
afterwards  resided  at  Ascra,  in  Boeotia.  Va- 
rious opinions  have  been  published,  as  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  the  Arundeliati 
marbles  say,  he  flourished  about  thirty  years 
before  Homer:  in  which  case,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  two  poets  might  be  contempora- 
ries, and  have  contended  for  a  prize:  though 
Hesiod  would  be  considerably  the  elder  of 
the  two. 

Homer,  the  father  of  epic  poe-    C  A.  M.  3007. 
try,  author  of  the  Jliad  and  Odys-   I  B.  C. 
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sey.  Pisistratiis,  tyrant  of  Athens,  was  the 
first  who  collected  and  arranged  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  in  the  form  they  now  appear; 
and  to  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  we  are 
indebted  for  their  preservation. 

A.  M.  3109. )        Phidon,    tyrant   of   Argos,  in- 

B.  C.    896.)    ventor  of  weights  and  measures; 
he  first  coined  silver  money  at  ./Egina,   and 
and  died  B.  C.  854. 

Jf.n  1  Dibutades,  the  Corinthian  potter, 
uncertain.  3  and  inventor  of  models  in  clay.  His 
daughter,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Corinthian  Maid,  being  about  to  be  separated 
from  her  lover,  who  was  going  on  a  distant 
journey,  traced  his  profile,  by  his  shadow,  on 
the  wall ;  her  father  filled  up  the  outline  with 
clay,  which  he  afterwards  baked,  and  thus 
produced  a  rough  likeness  of  the  object  of 
his  daughter's  affection,  and  gave  rise  to  an  art 
till  then  unthought  of.  The  precise  time  in 
which  Dibutades  lived  is  not  known. 
A.M.  3120.7  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  law- 
B.  C.  884.  3  giver.  An  account  of  his  institu- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Lace- 
daemon. 

A.M.  3220.)  Arctinus,  of  Miletus,  a  poet, 
B.  C.  784. 3  and  imitator  of  Homer,  flourished 
400  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

A.  M.  3239.7        Ludius,  of  ^Etolia,    a  painter, 

B.  C.     765.  J    wno  resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  where 
some   of  his    works   were    extant  800   years 
afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

A.  M.  3244. 1        Cinaethon,   of  Lacedaemon,  au- 

B.  C.     700.  3    thor  of  many  genealogical  poems, 
particularly  the  Telegoniad,  or  history  of  Tele- 
gonus,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.     He  flourish- 
ed in  the  fifth  Olympiad. 

A.  M.  3263. 7        Eumelus,  of  Corinth,  author  of 

B.  C.     741. 3    a  poem  On  Sees,  and  a  poetical 
history  of  his  native  country.      He  flourished 
in  the  ninth  Olympiad. 

A.  M.  3264.  }        Bularchus,  the  painter,  was  the 

B.  C.     740. 3    first  who   introduced   among  the 
Greeks  the  use  of  many  colours  in  one  picture. 
One  of  \m  pieces  was  purchased  by  Candaules, 
king  of  Lydia,  for  its  weight  in  gold. 

A.  M.  3284. 7        Archilochus,    of    Paros,   musi- 

B.  C.     720.3    cian  an(f  inventor  of  the  Iambic 
verse,  lived  in  the   15th  Olympiad.      He  had 
courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycambes ; 
but  after  receiving  a  promise  of  marriage,  the 
father  preferred  another  suitor,  who  was  richer 
than  the  poet ;  whereupon  Archilochus  wrote 


so  bitter  a  satire  on  the  old  man's  avarice,  that 
he  hanged  himself  for  vexation. 

Rhaecus,  of  Samos,  and  Theo-  (  A.  M.  3288. 
dore,  his  son,  architects.  They  (.B.C.  718. 
built  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  the  most  ancient  sculptors  of 
Greece,  being  anterior  to  the  Bacchiadse,  who 
were  expelled  from  Corinth  in  the  30th 
Olympiad,  B.  C.  660. 

Aminocles,  of  Corinth,  the  states-  5  A- M-  329°- 
man.  1B-C-  ™5- 

Tyrtaeus  of  Athens,  an   elegiac  5  A.  M.  3322. 

|  B.  C.     U82. 


poet,  was  made  general  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  Messenian  war,  and 
wrote  verses  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  a 
martial  spirit,  which  so  charmed  the  Lacedae- 
monians, that  they  ordered  his  poems  to  be 
sung  in  all  their  military  expeditions.  Only 
four  or  five  of  his  elegies  are  extant. 

Theoclus,  the  Messenian  bard  f  A.  M.  3328. 
and  soothsayer.  He  died  B.  C.  1  B.  C.  076. 
671. 

Terpander,  of  Lesbos,  musician   j  A.  M.  332ft. 

i  B-  c- 


musician. 


Alcmau,   one   of  the  most  an-    (  A.  M. 

rst   I  B.C. 


and  poet,  gained  the  first  prize 
in  music,  at  the  Carnian  games.  He  was 
cited  before  the  council  at  Lacedaemon,  for 
having  added  three  strings  to  the  lyre,  and 
would  have  been  condemned,  had  not  the 
melody  of  his  notes  excited  the  populace  to 
rescue  him. 

Thaletas,  of  Gortynius,  in  Crete,    C  A.  M.  3331. 

\  B.  C.      673. 
3334. 

cient  Greek  poets,  and  the  first  \  B.  C.  670. 
who  wrote  verses  in  a  style  of  gallantry  ; 
some  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Athe- 
naeus  and  others.  The  place  of  his  birth  is 
by  some  said  to  have  been  in  Sardinia  ;  but 
the  generality  of  authors  make  him  a  na- 
tive of  Lacedaemon.  He  flourished  at  Sardis, 
during  the  reign  of  Ardys.  Some  of  his 
verses  have  been  preserved  by  Athenaeus  and 
others. 

Alcmaeon,  lyric  poet,  flourished  f  A.  M.  3345. 
in  the  30th  Olympiad.  i  B-  c-  «59. 

Cleophantes,  of  Corinth,  painter  ;  f  A.  M.  3347. 
he  emigrated  with  Demaratus  to  1  B-  c-  G57- 
Italy,  where  the  latter  settled  at  Tarquini, 
and  was  afterwards  father  of  the  fifth  king  of 
Rome,  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus. 

Pisander,  of  Rhodes,  author  of  C  A.  M.  3350. 
a  poem  entitled  Jleraclca,  in  which  I  B-  c-  648- 
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he  relates  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  He  was 
the  first  writer  who  represented  his  hero  as 
armed  with  a  club. 

A.  M.  3375.  ^        Periander,    tyrant   of   Corinth. 

B.  C.     029.  j    f[e  patronized   the  fine  arts,  and 
was    the    protector  of   genius    and    learning. 
Some   of  his  flatterers  reckoned  him   among 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece.     He  died  B.  C.  585, 
aged  80. 

A.  M.  3380. )        Draco,  the  Athenian  legislator 

B.  C.     024.  j    an(j   poet.     By  his  laws,  idleness 
and  murder  were  alike  punished  with  death : 
they  were  not  long  enforced,   on  account  of 
their  great  rigour ;  and  at  length  Solon  totally 
abrogated  them. 

A.  M.  3384.1         Arion,  of  Methymna,  in  the  isle 

B.  C.     620.  J    of  Lesbos,  lyric  poet  and  musician. 

A.  M.  3392.7        Pittacus,  of  Mitylene,  in  the  isle 

B.  C.     612.  J    of  Lesbos,  legislator,  general,  poet, 
philosopher,  and  one  of  the  seven  sages.     He 
died  B.  C.  570,  in  his  82d  year ;  and  his  coun- 
trymen honoured   his  memory    by   inscribing 
many  of   his    maxims    on    the  walls  of  the 
Delphic  temple. 

A.  M.  3397.1        Alcaeus,  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos, 

B.  C.     607. J    lyric   poet,    and   inventor  of  the 
Alcaic  verse.      Only   a  few   fragments  of  his 
works    now    remain.       He    was   a   suitor  of 
Sappho. 

A.  M.  3404.  |         Sappho,    of    Mitylene,     lyric 

B.  C.     600.  j    poetess,  and  inventor  of  Sapphic 
verse.      The   Lesbians  were  so  proud  of  her 
capacity  for  poetry,  that,  after  her  death,  they 
paid  her  divine   honours,  and   called   her  the 
tenth   muse.      Of  all  her   writings,  only  two 
fragments  remain,  which  are  generally  printed 
with  the  verses  of  Anacreon. 

A.  M.  3404.  \        Botho,  of  Athens,  philosopher, 

B.  C.     600. 5    and  master  to  Xenophanes. 

A.  M.  3406.1        Cadmus,  of  Miletus,  historian, 
B.C.     508. j    an(j  tne  first  Greek  who  wrote  in 
prose.     His  history  of  Ionia  is  lost. 

A.M.  3407. 7        Chilo,    of  Sparta,   philosopher, 

B.  C.     507. 3    and  one  of  the  seven  sages.     He 
died  through  excess  of  joy,  in  the  arms  of  his 
son,  who  had  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

A.  M.  3408. )        Epimenides,  of  Crete,  philoso- 

B.  C.     596.  >    pher  and  epic  poet.    He  is  reckon- 
ed among  the  seven  sages  by  those  who  exclude 
Periander;  and   is  said  to  be  the  first  builder 
of  temples  in  Greece.      The  fable  of  his  long 
sleep  has  been  already  noticed. 


Thales,  of  Miletus,  a  philoso-  f  A.  M.  3110. 
pher,  and  one  of  the  seven  sages.  I  B-  £•  594. 
He  made  important  discoveries  in  astronomy, 
and  was  the  first  who  calculated  solar  eclipses 
with  accuracy.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Ionic  sect,  and,  like  Homer,  looked  upon 
water  as  the  original  principle  of  every  thing 
besides.  Thales  evaded  the  marriage  state 
in  his  youth,  by  saying  he  was  too  young;  and 
in  more  advanced  years,  by  declaring  he  was 
too  old.  He  died  in  the  9(Jth  year  of  his  age, 
about  B.  C.  548. 

Solon,  archon  and  legislator  of  (  A.  M.  3410. 
Athens,  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  seven  (.B.C.  594. 
sages.  He  cancelled  the  bloody  laws  of  Draco, 
and  gave  the  Athenians  a  code  which  lasled 
in  full  vigour  above  400  years.  He  died 
B.  C.  558,  in  his  80th  year. 

Mimnermus,  of  Colophon,  or  j  A.  M.  3410. 
of  Smyrna,  poet  and  musician.  iBiC.  594. 
He  wrote  some  amorous  elegies,  and  verses 
against  Solon,  which  are  still  extant.  He  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
pentameter  verse,  which  others  attribute  to 
Callinus,  or  Archilochus. 

Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philo-  C  A.  M.  3412. 
sopher,  came  to  Athens  in  the  1 B- c-  592- 
fourth  year  of  the  47th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  589, 
where,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  temperance, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  he  was  reckoned 
among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  When  he 
returned  to  Scythia,  he  attempted  to  introduce 
there  the  laws  of  Solon,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
mysteries  of  Damater,  which  so  irritated  his 
brother  Saulius,  who  was  then  on  the  throne, 
that  he  slew  him  with  an  arrow.  Anacharsis 
is  supposed  to  be  the  inventor  of  tinder, 
anchors  for  ships,  and  the  potter's  wheel. 

Myson,  of  Lacedaemon,  one  of  J  A.  M.  3413. 
the  seven  sages.  He  was  of  a  ?B.  C.  591. 
singular  character,  and  shunned  all  inter- 
course with  mankind,  though  honoured  by  the 
oracle  with  the  title  of  the  wisest  man  in 
Greece. 

iEsop,  the  Phrygian  fabulist  C  A.  M.  3419. 
and  philosopher.  He  was  origi-  I B- c-  &85- 
nally  a  slave,  but  procured  his  liberty  by  the 
sallies  of  his  wit,  which,  however,  in  the  end 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  being  sent  by  Croesus 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  he  was  so 
sarcastic  on  the  manners  of  the  Delphians, 
that  they  in  revenge  accused  him  of  having 
stolen  one  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple ; 
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for  which  he  was  thrown  from  the  top  of  a 
rock,  B.  C.  561. 

A.  M.  3432. )        Pherecydes,  of  Scyros,  one  of 

B.  C.     572.  >    the  first  philosophers,  who  deliver- 
ed his  thoughts  in   prose.      The  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  metem- 
psychosis, were  first  supported    by   him  ;  and 
Pythagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples.     He  was 
also  acquainted  with   the   lunar  periods,  and 
foretold     eclipses    with    the     greatest    exact- 
ness.    He  died  in   the  85th  year  of  his  age, 
B.C.  515. 

A.  M.  3433. )        Cleobulus,  of  Lindos,  in  the  isle 

B.  C.     571.  5    of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  seven  sages. 
He  died   B.  C.  5(j4,  aged   70.      His  daughter, 
Cleobulina,    was   remarkable    for    her  genius, 
learning,  and  courage.   She  composed  enigmas, 
some  of  which  are  still  preserved. 

A.  M.  3436. )        Anaximander,  of  Miletus,  dis- 

B.  C.     508.  5    ciple  of  Thales,  and    inventor  of 
geographical  maps  and  sun-dials ;   died  B.  C. 
547,  aged  64. 

A.  M.  3436. 1  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis,  statuaries 
B.C.  508.  $  of  Crete.  They  established  a 
school  at  Sicyon,  where  they  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  art.  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as 
being  the  first  who  sculptured  marble,  and 
polished  it ;  all  statues  before  their  time  being 
of  wood. 

A.  M.  3439. )        Bias    of    Priene,     philosopher, 

B.  C.     565.  j    and  one  of  the  seven  sages. 

A.  M.  3442. )        Susarion  and    Dolon,    of   Me- 

B.  C.     562. )    gara,  inventors  of  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions. 

A.  M.  3444. )        Mnesarchus,  of  Samos,  a  cele- 

B.  C.     560.  5    brated  lapidary,  and  father  of  Py- 
thagoras. 

A.  M.  3448. 1        Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  succes- 

B.  C.     550.  j    sor  of  Anaximander.      He  main- 
tained  that  air  was  a  self-existent   deity,   and 
the  first  cause  of  every   created   being.      The 
earth    he    considered    as    a    plane,    and    the 
heavens  as  a  solid   concave,  wherein  the  stars 
were  fixed  like  nails.     He  died  B.  C.  504. 

A.  M.  3448. )        Stersichorus   of  Himera,    lyric 

B.  C.     550.  5    p0et)  first  writer  of  an  epithala- 
mium,  arid  author  of  the  fable  of  the  Horse 
and  the  Stag,  imitated  by  Horace.     He  was 
originally  called  Tisias,  and  received  the  name 
of  Stersichorus  from  the  alterations  he  made 
in   music   and    dancing.       Only    a  few    frag- 
ments  of   his    compositions   are  extant.      He 
died  at  Cataua,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 


Chersias,  of  Orchomenos,  poet,  C  A.  M.  3448. 
and  contemporary  with  the  seven  \  B-  c-  &5(>- 
sages. 

Aristseus,  of  Proconnesus,  poet  f  A.  M.  3454. 
and  historian,  contemporary  with  I  B.  C.  550. 
Croi'sns  and  Cyrus. 

Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  the  histo-  (  A.  M.  315*. 
rian.  I  B-  C.  549. 

Theognis, of Megara.  Rewrote  f  A.  M.  3455. 
several  .poems,  of  which  only  a  few  (  B.  C.  .vu>. 
sentences  are  extant,  in  quotations  by  Plato 
and  other  Greek  philosophers  and  historians. 

Spintharus,  of  Corinth,  architect.  (A.M.  3458. 
He  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Delphi,  \  B-  C.  54a. 
after  it  had  been  burned  in  the  first  year  of 
the  58th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  548. 

Ctesiphon,  or  Chersiphron,  the  (  A.  M.  3460. 
architect  who  made  the  design  I B- c-  544« 
of  Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus,  and  invented  a 
machine  for  transporting  the  largest  columns. 

Bion,  of  Proconnesus,  philoso-  (  A.  M.  3400. 
pher  and  historian  ;  author  of  a  1  B-  C.  544. 
history  of  Assyria. 

Phocilides  of  Miletus,  poet  and  f  A.  M.  3464. 
historian. 

Hipponax  of  Ephesus,  a  satiri-  (  A.  M.  3464. 
cal  poet.  He  was  naturally  de-  \  B-  c< 
formed,  and  two  brothers,  Buphalus  and  An- 
thermus,  made  a  statue  of  him,  which  by  the 
deformity  of  its  features  exposed  the  poet  to 
general  ridicule;  but  Hipponax  wrote  such 
galling  lampoons  against  their  abilities  as 
sculptors,  that  they  hanged  themselves  in 
despair. 

Onomacritus,  of  Athens,  poet.  (  A.  M.  34fi4. 
The  poem  on  the  Argonautic  Ex-  i  B-  c-  540- 
pedition,  generally  attributed  to  Orpheus  of 
Crotona,  and  the  elegant  verses  under  the 
signature  of  Musaeus,  are  by  some  writers  said 
to  be  prod  net  ions  of  Onomacritns. 

Pythagoras,  of  Samos,  philoso-  f  A.  M.  3465. 
pher,  and  head  of  the  Italic  sect,  I  B-  c-  "M- 
who  believed  in  the  metempsychosis,  or  trans- 
migration of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  an- 
other, and  abstained  from  the  use  of  animal 
food.  He  was  initiated  in  the  religious 
mysteries  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
and  was  no  stranger  to  the  religion  of  the 
Jews.  Of  his  numerous  writings  none  remain 
except  a  book  of  Maxims,  called  the  Golden 
Verses,  which  contain  the  greatest  part  of  his 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts.  But  many  are 
of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  spurious  composition, 
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and  really  the  work  of  Lysis,  the  preceptor  to 
Epaminondas.  The  exact  time  and  place  of 
the  death  of  this  philosopher  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened at  Metapontum,  in  Italy,  B.C.  41)7; 
r.iid  so  great  was  the  veneration  of  the  people 
of  Magna  Grecia  for  him,  that  they  paid  him 
divine  honours,  and  made  his  house  a  sacred 
temple. 

A.  M.  34r,,i. }         Theano,    wife   of    Pythagoras, 

B.  C.     539.  i      proficient     in     philosophy     and 
poetry. 

A.  M.  3406. )        Bupalus    and  Anthermus,  bro- 

B.  C.     538.  J    thers,  of  the  Isle  of  Chios,  sculp- 
tors; as  mentioned  above.  They  were  descend- 
ants  in  the   fourth   generation  of  Malas,  also 
a  statuary,  as  were  all  of  the  family. 

A.  M.  3408. )        Thespis,  of  Icaria,  inventor  of 

B.  C.     53<>.  \  tragedy. 

A.  M.  34*59  {.        Xeiiophanes  of  Colophon,  dis- 

B.  c.     535.)    ciple    of    Archelaus,     poet     and 
philosopher,   founder  of    the    Eleatic  sect  in 
Sicily,  whither  he   had  been  banished  by  his 
countrymen,  on  account  of  his  wild  theory  of 
God  and  nature.     He  died  at  above  100  years 
of  age. 

A.  M.  3470. )        Cherilaeus,    of    Athens,    tragic 

B.  C.     534.  >    poet,  flourished  in  the  63d  Olym- 
piad. 

A.  M.  3472. )        Anacreon   of  Teos,  lyric   poet, 

B.  C.     532.  j    whose  odes  are  still  extant. 

A.  M.  3470. )        Callimachus,  of  Corinth,  inven- 

B.  C.     52-i.  $    tor   of   the    Corinthian    order    of 
architecture,    the  capital    of   which    he   orna- 
mented with  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus.     He 
was  also  a  statuary  and  painter. 

A.  M.  3482. )        Scylax  of  Caryande,  in  Caria, 

B.  C.     522.  ji    geographer,  and  reputed  author  of 
geographical  tables. 

A.M.  3484.  i  Diogenes,  of  Apollonia,  in  Crete, 
B.  C.  520. 5  pupil  of  Anaximenes  ;  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  medicine,  and  his  knowledge 
of  philosophy. 

A.  M.  3480'.  J  Melanippides,  tragic  poet,  rlou- 
B.C.  518.  j  rished  in  the  65th  Olympiad. 

TVT  e   i  •  i  •  J      r 

None  ot  his  works  remain. 

A.  M.  3492. 1        Phrynicus,    of    Athens,    tragic 

B.  C.     512. 5    poet,    and    disciple    of    Thespis. 
He    was    the    first    who    introduced  a  female 
character  on  the  stage. 

.Era  )  Acusilaus,  of  Argos,  historian.  He 
uncertain.  $  wrote  chiefly  on  genealogies;  but  his 
works,  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  Jose- 


plins,  are  now  lost,  .f-iscplms  says,  he  lived 
a  short  time  before  Darius  Hystaspes  invaded 
Greece. 

Hyppodicus,  of  Chalcis,  musi-  f  A.  M.  3496. 
ciau,  obtained  the  first  prize  at  { B.  C.  sou. 
Athens  for  singing  in  chorus. 

Heraclilus  of  Ephesus,  sur-  c  A.  M.  3498. 
named  the  Weeping  Philosopher.  (B.C.  so«. 
He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  fatal  neces- 
sity, and  that  the  world  was  created  from 
tire.  He  died  in  his  60th  year. 

Cynethaeus,  of  Chios,  collected  C  A.  M.  3498. 
the  writings  of  Homer,  arid  re-  \ B- c-  50<J. 
cited  them  publicly. 

Parmenides, of  Elis, philosopher.  $A.M.  3490. 
He  maintained,  that  fire  and  earth  (  B-  c-  505- 
were  the  only  two  elements  ;  that  mankind 
had  been  originally  generated  by  the  sun ; 
that  the  earth  was  round,  and  habitable  only 
in  the  temperate  zones ;  and  that  it  was  sus- 
pended in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  in  a 
fluid  lighter  than  air,  so  that  all  bodies  left 
to  themselves  fall  on  its  surface.  He  pro- 
mulgated this  doctrine  in  verses,  of  which  a 
few  remain. 

Lasus,  of  Hermione,  in  the  ( A.  M.  3503. 
Peloponnesus,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  I  B-  c-  sol> 
by  some  reckoned  among  the  seven  sages ; 
and  particularly  known  by  the  answer  he  gave 
to  a  person  who  asked  him,  What  could  best 
render  life  comfortable  and  pleasant  ?• — Expe- 
rience. He  was  acquainted  with  music;  and 
some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  preserved  by 
Athenseus. 

Pratinas,  of  Phlius,  in  the  Pelo-  (A.M.  3504. 
ponnesus,  dramatic  poet,  and  the  i  B-  C.  500. 
first  Greek  writer  of  farces.  Only  a  few 
of  his  verses  are  extant,  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus. 

Myrtis,  a  poetess,  by  whom  ( A.  M.  3505. 
Corinna  and  Pindar  were  instruct-  i  B-  c-  49°- 
ed  in  the  rules  of  versification. 

Corinna,  of  Tanagra,  near  c  A.  M.  3509- 
Thebes,  a  lyric  poetess,  who  five  {  B-  C.  495. 
times  disputed  the  poetical  prize  with  Pindar, 
and  each  time  was  victorious.  She  composed 
fifty  books  of  epigrams  and  odes,  of  which 
only  a  few  verses  remain. 

Pindar  of  Thebes,  lyric  poet.  (  A.  M.  3505. 
He  was  born  the  first  year  of  the  IB.  C.  499. 
Ooth  Olympiad,  B.  C.  619,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  92,  in  the  third  year  of  the  88th  Olym- 
piad, B.  C.  427.  When  he  was  an  infant, 
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it  is  said,  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  his 
lips,  ;ind  left  honey  on  them,  which  was 
deemed  a  presage  of  the  melody  and  sweet- 
ness that  were  to  issue  from  his  mouth.  He 
was  taught  to  compose  verses  with  elegance 
and  simplicity,  by  Myrtis  and  Corinna;  and 
he  afterwards  conquered  Myrtis  in  a  musical 
contest.  In  the  five  competitions  he  had  with 
Corinna,  he  each  time  lost  the  prize;  but  the 
judges  are  suspected  to  have  been  more  gal- 
lant than  just.  In  all  assemblies,  where 
females  were  not  permitted  to  contend,  Pindar 
bore  away  the  prize.  His  compositions  con- 
sist of  hymns  and  poems,  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  and  odes  on  several  victories  obtained 
at  the  four  great  festivals  of  the  Greeks. 
The  odes  he  sang,  or  rather  acted  himself, 
accompanied  with  musical  instruments.  His 
hymns  and  poems  were  repeated  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  declared  it 
to  be  the  will  of  Apollo,  that  the  poet  should 
receive  half  of  the  first-fruit  offerings  annually 
brought  to  his  altar.  After  his  death,  his 
statue  was  erected  in  Thebes,  in  the  public 
square,  where  the  games  were  celebrated. 
A.  M.  3515. )  Simonides  the  Elder,  of  Cos, 
B.C.  489.)  poet,  flourished  at  Athens.  He 
was  universally  courted  by  the  princes  of 
Greece  and  Sicily.  In  his  80th  year,  he 
obtained  a  poetical  prize,  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  90.  At  his  death,  the  Syracusans  erected 
a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory.  He 
completed  the  Greek  alphabet,  by  adding  the 
letters  „,  £  4,. 

A.  M.  8516. }        Chionides,    of  Athens,    comic 
•  >    poet,    flourished    about    the    73d 


488. 


Telephanes,  of   Phocis,    statu- 
ary,   employed    by    Darius    and 


3. )        jEschylus,  the  Athenian  tragic 
}-  5    poet  and  general.   He  wrote  ninety 


B.  C. 
Olympiad. 

A.  M.  3517. 

B.  C.      487. 

Xerxes. 

A.  M.  3518. 

B.  C.      486. 

tragedies,  of  which  forty  were  rewarded  with 
the  public  prize ;  but  only  seven  of  them  are 
extant.  He  is  the  first  author  who  intro- 
duced two  actors  on  the  stage,  dressed  in 
character. 

A.  M.  3525. 

B.  C.      479. 

treatises. 

A.  M.  3525.  ) 

B.  C.     479.  )    of  Herodotus.     He  wrote  a  poem 


5.  i        Charon   of  Lampsacus,   author 
J.  i    of  two  books  on  Persia,  and  other 


Chcerilus,  of  Samos,  the  friend 
f  Herodotus.     He  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  Xerxes, 


for  which  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  verse,  and  publicly  ranked  him  with 
Homer  as  a  poet. 

Simonides,  grandson  of  Simo-  (  A.  M.  3527. 
nides  the  Elder,  of  Cos,  poet  and  I  B.  C.  477. 
historian,  obtained  this  year  a  prize  at  Olyra- 
pia,  for  teaching  artificial  memory,  of  which 
he  was  the  inventor.  He  died  B.  C.  469, 
aged  90. 

Panyasis,  uncle  to  Herodotus,    (  A.  M.  3528. 

I B.  C.     476. 


was  much  esteemed  for  his  poems 
in  praise  of  Hercules  and  the  lonians. 

Timocreon,  of  Rhodes,  comic  C  A.  M.  3530. 
poet,  and  victor  at  the  Olympic  I  B-  C.  474. 
games,  where  he  obtained  the  poetical  and 
gymnastic  prizes.  He  wrote  against  Themis- 
tocles  and  Simonides,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  voracity. 

Anaxagoras,  of  Clazomene,  dis-  c  A.  M.  3534. 
ciple  of  Anaximenes,  and  pre-  ( B.  C.  470. 
ceptor  to  Socrates,  Euripides,  Pericles,  &c.  He 
maintained  that  the  sun  was  an  inflammable 
body,  of  the  size  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  that  the 
moon  was  inhabited ;  that  the  heavens  and 
earth  were  both  of  stone,  and  that  the  latter 
would  one  day  be  destroyed  by  an  immense 
stone  falling  upon  it  from  the  sun.  He  was 
accused  of  impiety,  and  condemned  to  death ; 
but  through  the  interest  of  Pericles,  the  sen- 
tence was  mitigated  to  banishment.  He,  how- 
ever, ridiculed  the  absurdity  of  his  judges,  in 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  death  against  him, 
who  had  long  before  been  doomed  to  die  by 
nature.  He  died  at  Lampsacus,  in  his  72d 
year,  B.  C.  428,  and,  according  to  his  last 
request,  the  boys  of  the  city  were  allowed  a 
holiday  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Sophocles,  of  Colon,  or  of  ( A.  M.  3534. 
Athens,  this  year  obtained  the  I  B-  c-  4?o. 
prize  for  tragedy,  at  Olympia,  being  28  years 
of  age.  Of  120  tragedies  written  by  Sopho- 
cles, only  seven  remain.  He  was  a  states- 
man as  well  as  poet ;  shared  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Athenian  armies  with  Peric- 
les ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
archon.  In  his  old  age,  his  children,  being 
impatient  to  enter  into  their  father's  posses- 
sions, accused  him  of  mental  derangement 
before  the  Areopagus.  Sophocles,  in  answer 
to  the  charge,  read  to  the  judges  his  tragedy 
of  (Edipus,  which  he  had  just  finished,  and 
then  asked  if  the  author  of  such  a  perform- 
ance could  be  suspected  of  insanity  ?  He  wa* 
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acquitted,  and  his  children  were  sent  from  the 
tribunal  covered  with  shame.  The  poet  lived 
to  the  age  of  91,  and  then  died  through  excess 
of  joy  at  having  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in  the 
Olympic  games,  B.  C.  400. 
A.  M.  3543. )  Bacchylides,  of  Cos,  nephew 


to  Simonides,  lyric  poet. 


B.  C.     461. 

A.  M.  3548. )        Crati  M  us,  of  Athens,  comic  poet, 

B.  C.     45G.  j    flourished  in  the  81st  Olympiad. 
He  obtained  the  poetical  prize  nine  times,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  97,  B.  C.  431. 

A.  M.  3549. }        Plato,   author  of  thirty  come- 

B.  C.     455. 5    dies,  of  which  a  few    fragments 
that    remain   occasion   great   regret    that  the 
remainder  are  lost.     He  was  called  prince  of 
the  Middle  Comedy. 

A.  M.  3551. )        Aristarchus,   of  Tegea,  in  Ar- 

B.  C.    453.  J    cadia,  author  of  seventy  tragedies, 
of  which  two  only  obtained  the  prize. 

A.  M.  3556. )        Hellanicus,    of    Mitylene,     au- 

B.  C.     448.  5    thor  of   a  History  of  the  Kings 
of  the  Earth,  with  an  account  of  the  founders 
of  the  most  celebrated  towns  in  every  kingdom. 
He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  41 1. 
A.M.  8559. )        Herodotus  read   his  history  of 
B.  C.    445.  3    the  Persian  war,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  this  year.(a) 

A.  M.  3560. }         Empedocles     of    Agrigentum, 

B.  C.    444. 5     Pythagorean    philosopher,    poet, 
and  historian.     Wishing  to  be  thought  a  god, 
he  threw  himself  into  the   crater  of  vEtna : 
but  his  design  was  frustrated ;  for  the  volcano, 
throwing  up  one  of  his  sandals,  discovered  to 
the  world  that  Empedocles    had    perished  in 
the  flames.      His  poetry  was  much  esteemed, 
and  recited  at  the  Olympic   games,  with  the 
verses  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.     An  explication 
of  the  sphere,  published  by  Fabricius,  is  attri- 
buted to  this  writer. 

A.  M.  3560. )        Thucydides,  the  Athenian  his- 

B.  C.      444.  5 


B.  C.      443 

A.  M.  3561. 

B.  C.      443, 


torian  and  orator.(b) 
Herodicus,  the  gyr 
sopher,  flourished  at  Athens. 


A.  M.  3561. )        Herodicus,  the  gymnastic  philo- 
•3 


. )  Euripides,  of  Salamis,  tragic 
•  5  poet,  obtained  his  first  prize  this 
year.  Of  75  tragedies  which  he  wrote,  only 
19  are  extant.  He  was  killed  by  the  dogs 
of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  B.  C.  407,  in 
his  78th  year. 

A.  M.  3563. )        Melissus,  of  Samos,   a  philoso- 

B.  C.    441. )    pher,    who   maintained   that    the 


(a)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  1». 
VOL.  II. 


(b)  Ibid.  p.  14. 


world  was  infinite,  immoveable,  and  without 
a  vacuum.  Thernistocles  was  among  his 
pupils. 

Artemon,  of  Clazomenae,  inven-  <  A.  M.  3563. 
tor  of  battering  rams  and  other  i B.  c-  **!• 
military  engines.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Samos,  with  Pericles. 

Phidias,  of  Athens,  a  celebrated  f  A.  M.  3564. 
statuary.  He  made  a  statue  of  I  B.  C.  440. 
Minerva  of  ivory  and  gold,  which  was  placed 
in  the  Parthenon  ;  but  the  populace  accused 
him  of  having  introduced  his  own  figure  with 
that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield,  and  banished 
him.  He  retired  to  Elis,  where,  to  avenge  hi» 
ill-treatment,  he  made  a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
which  eclipsed  all  his  preceding  performances, 
and  has  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  He  died  B.  C.  432. 

Acron,  of  Agrigentum,  sur-  (  A.  M.  3505. 
named  the  Empiric,  was  educated  I  B-  c-  438« 
at  Athens,  and  wrote  medical  treatises  in  the 
Doric  dialect. 

Eupolis,  of  Athens,  comic  poet ;  (A.M.  3509. 
an  imitator  of  Cratinus,  and  a  I  B.  C.  435. 
severe  satirist  of  the  vices  of  the  age.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Alci- 
biades,  for  ridiculing  him  in  a  comedy  writ- 
ten against  the  priests  and  impure  worship 
of  the  goddess  Cotytto.  His  dog  was  so 
attached  to  him,  that,  after  his  death,  he  re- 
fused all  sustenance,  and  starved  himself  on 
his  master's  tomb. 

Aristophanes,  of  Athens,  comic  f  A.  M.  3570. 
poet.  Of  54  comedies  written  \ B- c-  43*> 
by  him,  only  11  are  now  in  existence. 
He  was  rewarded  for  the  excellence  of  his 
wit,  with  a  crown  of  olive,  in  a  public  assem- 
bly, and  has  been  called  prince  of  Ancient 
Comedy,  as  Menander  has  been  of  the  New. 
He  flourished  about  the  97th  Olympiad. 

Meton,  of  Athens,  astronomer  t  A.  M.  3572. 
and  mathematician,  author  of  what  I  B.  C.  432. 
has  since  been  called  the  golden  number,  or 
cycle  of  19  years. (c) 

Euctemon,  the  astronomer,  flou-  (A.M.  3573. 
rished  in  the  87th  Olympiad.  \  B.  C.  431. 

Socrates,  the  Athenian  philo-  (  A.  M.  3575. 
sopher,  master  of  Plato  and  of  \  B.  C.  429. 
Xenophon.  He  was  born  in  the  third  year  of 
the  77th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  470,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  his  countrymen,  for  having 


(c)  Se«  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  40. 
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spoken  of  the  gods  in  a  manner  repugnant 
to  the  popular  ideas,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
95th,  B.  C.  400. 

A.  M.  3676. )        Deinocritus,     of     Abdera,     in 

B.  C.     428.  J    Thrace,  surnamed  the  Laughing 
Philosopher,  author  of  the  doctrine  of  atoms, 
and  the  first  who  taught   that  the  via  lactea 
was  occasioned  by  a  confused    multitude   of 
stars.     He  discovered  the  art  of  making  arti- 
ficial emeralds,  which  he  tinged  \vith  various 
colours;  and   could    also  dissolve  stones  and 
soften  ivory.      He  died  in  the    109th  year  of 
his  age,   B.'  C.  3fil.      None  of  his  writings  are 
extant. 

A.  M.  3576. )        Hippocrates,  of  the  isle  of  Cos, 

B.  C.     428.  >    physician,   born  the  first  year  of 
the  80th  Olympiad,   B.  C.  460,  was  rewarded 
with  a  golden  crown,  and  the  privileges  of  an 
Athenian  citizen,  for  having  delivered  Athens 
from  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which   broke  out 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  99th 
year  of  his  age,    he   was  honoured   with  the 
appellation  of  Great.      Many  of  his  writings 
are  still  extant,  and   are  much  respected  by 
modem  practitioners. 

A.  M.  3577. )        Gorgias    of   Leontium,    orator 
B.C.     427. )    and  sophist,  sent  by  his  country- 
men to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Syracusans.     He  lived  to  his  108th 
year,  and  died  B.  C.  400. 
A.M.  3082. 1       Polygnotus,  of  Thasos,  painter, 
B.C.     422.}   flourished   at    Athens  about   the 
89th  Olympiad. 
A.  M.  35»u.  1        Agathon,    a    tragic   poet,  flou- 

•"«•  J  rished  in  the  90th  Olympiad. 
A.M.  3585.7  Protagoras,  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace, 
B.C.  419.5  tne  sophist,  was  originally  a  por- 
ter, and  lived  with  Democritns  in  quality  of 
servant  and  disciple.  He  wrote  a  book, 
wherein  he  denied  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  because  of  the  brevity  of  human  life. 
This  was  publicly  burned  at  Athens,  and  the 
author  banished.  After  wandering  among 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  for  many 
years,  Protagoras  died  in  Sicily,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  about  B.  C  400.  He  never 
brought  the  questions  he  proposed  to  a  defi- 
nite conclusion,  but  always  left  his  hearers  in 
suspense. 

A.  M.  3*89. )         Parrhasius,    of    Ephesus,     an 
B.C.     415.)    eminent     painter,     contemporary  I 
with  Zeuxis,  of  Heraclea.     These  two  eminent  | 


artists  once  contended  for  pre-eminence  in  their 
profession,  and  when  they  exhibited  their  re- 
spective pieces,  the  birds  came  to  peck  the 
grapes  which  Zeuxis  had  painted.  Parrhasius 
then  produced  his  piece,  and  Zeuxis  said, 
"  Remove  the  curtain,  that  we  may  see  the 
painting.'"  The  curtain  itself  was  the  paint- 
ing, and  Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
conquered,  exclaiming,  "  Zeuxis  has  deceived 
birds;  but  Parrhasius  has  deceived  Zeuxis!" 
Parrhasius  grew  so  vain,  that  he  clothed  him- 
self in  a  purple  robe,  and  wore  a  crown  of 
gold,  calling  himself  the  king  of  painters. 

Lysias,  the  orator.  His  father  f  A.  M.  3502. 
was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  but  (.B.C.  412. 
left  Sicily  and  came  to  Athens,  where  Lysias 
was  born,  and  became  the  friend  of  Socrates. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and 
the  correctness  and  simplicity  of  his  orations, 
of  which,  as  Plutarch  relates,  he  composed  no 
less  than  425 ;  but  only  34  remain.  He  died 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  378. 

Theramenes,  the  Athenian  states-  f  A.  M.  3594. 
man  and  philosopher.  ( B.  C.  410. 

Cebes,  of  Thebes,  disciple  of  j  A.  M.  3599. 
Socrates,  and  author  of  three  i B- c-  4°5- 
dialogues  and  some  Tables,  wherein  he  beauti- 
fully and  affectinjly  displays  human  life.  He 
attended  his  venerable  preceptor  in  his  last 
moments. 

Euclid,  of  Megara,  philosopher,  c  A.  M.  3600. 
and  disciple  of  Socrates.  |B.  C.  404. 

Telestes,  of  Sulinentum,  dithyr-  C  A.  M.  3601. 
ambic  poet,  obtained  the  prize  at  e. B-  c-  403> 
Olympia  this  year. 

Xenophon,  philosopher  and  his-  (  A.  M.  3604. 
torian,  surnamed  the  Attic  Muse.  \  B-  c-  40°- 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  general,  in  conducting 
the  famous  retreat  of  10,000  Greeks,  who 
had  joined  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus, 
in  his  revolt  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
This  retreat  occupied  215  days,  in  which 
time  the  Greeks  marched  in  good  order,  1115 
leagues,  through  a  difficult  country,  in  the 
midst  of  their  enemies.  Xenophon  wrote 
a  history  of  this  expedition,  which  he  called 
The  Anabasis ;  also,  the  Travels  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  under  the  title  of  Cyropadia;  Hellenica, 
or  a  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides; 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  and  an  Apology  for 
his  Doctrines ;  besides  many  works  of  less 
note,  most  of  which  are  still  in  being.  He 
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died   at  Corinth,   about  the   90th   year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  359. 

A.  M.  3004. )        Plato,  of  Athens,  the  philoso- 

B.  C.     400. }    pher,  was  born  in  the  third  year 
of  the   87th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  430.     He  began 
his    literary   career   with    writing   poems   and 
tragedies  ;     but    in     his     '20th     year,     being 
introduced    to   Socrates,    he   burned    his   pro- 
ductions, and   devoted   his  future  life   to  the 
study  of  philosophy.      After  the  death  of  his 
preceptor,    he    travelled    over    Greece  ;   then 
visited   Magna  Graecia,   Sicily,  and    Egypt,  in 
quest  of  knowledge  ;  and,  at  last,  returning  to 
his  native  place,  he  opened  a  school  of  philo- 
sophy,   over  which   he  presided   forty   years. 
Plato   was   the  first   who  supported  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  argu- 
ments  deduced    from    truth    and   experience. 
His  philosophy  was  universally  received,  and 
is  not  without  its  partisans  in  the  present  day. 
Plato  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  348.    His 
works  are  numerous,  and,  except  twelve  letters, 
are  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues.    They  were 
so  admired  by  the  ancients  for  their  sweetness 
and   elegance   of  expression,   that  the  author 
obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Athenian  Bee. 

A.  M.  3606. )        Ctesias,    of    Cnidus,    physician 

B.  C.     398.  }   and  historian.(d)      He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  at  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa ;  when  he  cured  the  king's  wounds, 
and  was  made  his  physician. 

A.  M.  3606. )        Demosthenes,  surnamed  prince 

B.  C.     398.  j   of  Orators.     After  his  death,  B.  C. 
322,  the  Athenians  raised  a  brazen  statue  to 
perpetuate  his  memory. 

A.  M.  3608. 1        Antisthenes,  of  Athens,   rheto- 
396.  >    rician,  and  the  first  Cynic  philo- 
sopher, flourished. 

A.  M.  3612.  ^  Aristippus  the  Elder,  disciple 
I.  C.  392. j  of  Socrates,  and  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  sect.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Libya, 
and  a  book  in  support  of  Epicurean  indul- 
gences. Many  of  his  sayings  and  maxims 
are  recorded  by  Diogenes,  in  his  life. 

A.  M.  sei6.  f        Philoxenus  of  Cythera,  dithyr- 

B.  C.     388. )    ambic  poet,  flourished  at  the  court 
of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  and  died  at  Ephesus, 
B.  C.  380,  aged  (JO. 

A.  M.  3617.  |        Damon  and  Pythias,  Pythago- 

B.  C.     387.  >    rean  philosophers.     When  Damon 

(d)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  14. 


had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  and  settle 
some  domestic  affairs,  on  a  promise  of  return- 
ing at  the  appointed  hour  of  execution,  and 
Pythias  became  surety  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  his  engagement.  When  the  fatal 
moment  approached,  Damon  did  not  appear, 
and  Pythias  was  led  away  to  suffer  Cor  his 
friend  :  but  at  the  place  of  execution,  Damon 
was  found  ready  to  redeem  his  pledge;  and 
Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  the  fidelity  of 
these  friends,  that  he  remitted  the  sentence, 
and  entreated  them  to  permit  him  to  share 
their  friendship. 

Philistus  of  Syracuse,  historian  c  A.  M.  3621. 
and  general.  He  wrote  a  history  I  B-  C.  383. 
of  Sicily  in  12  books  ;  and  killed  himself, 
B.  C.  356,  on  being  defeated  by  the  Syra- 
cusans. 

Isaeus,  of  Chalcis,  in  the  isle  of  (  A.  M.  3625. 
Eubcea,  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  I B- c-  379- 
master  of  Demosthenes.  He  died  about 
B.  C.  360. 

Isocrates,  of  Athens,  where  he  C  A.  M.  3626. 
opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  I B-  C.  378. 
distinguished  by  the  number  and  character  of 
the  pupils. 

Areta,  of  Cyrene,  the  female  t  A.  M.  3627. 
philosopher,  flourished.  \  B.  C.  377. 

Epaminondas,  the  Theban  gene-  (  A.  M.  3629. 
ral  and  philosopher.  I  B-  c-  375- 

Diogenes,  of  Sinope,  Cynic  phi-  f  A.  M.  3632. 
losopher.  Being  banished  from  I B- c-  372- 
his  country  for  coining  false  money,  he  retired 
to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Antislhenes,  chief  of  the  sect  of  Cynics.  He 
affected  to  hold  riches  in  contempt,  wore  a 
coarse  garb,  and  went  about  the  streets  with 
a  tub  over  his  head,  which  served  him  for  a 
house.  The  report  of  his  singularities  induced 
Alexander  the  Great  to  visit  him ;  and  when 
he  asked  the  philosopher  if  there  was  any 
thing  wherein  he,  the  conqueror  of  the  world, 
could  oblige  him :  Diogenes  sullenly  answer- 
ed, "  Only  remove  yourself  from  between  me 
and  the  sun,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
rays"  He  was  once  sold  for  a  slave ;  but  his 
magnanimous  eccentricities  so  pleased  his  mas- 
ter, that  he  made  him  preceptor  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  guardian  of  his  estates.  After  a 
life  of  great  indigence  and  apparent  misery, 
Diogenes  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  324. 
N  2 
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A.M.  8G3H.  I  Aristippus  the  Younger,  grand - 
B.C.  sou.)  son  of  the  philosopher  above- 
mentioned,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  his  doc- 
trines, maintaining  that  the  principles  of  all 
things  were  pain  and  pleasure. 

A.  M.  3638. )        Eudoxus,  of  Criidus,   astrono- 

B.  C.     366.  )    mer,  geometrician,  and  physician. 
He  introduced  the  celestial  sphere  into  Greece 
from  Egypt,   and  was  the  first  who  regulated 
the  year  among  them,  and  gave  them  an  idea 
of  regular  astronomy.      He  died  in   his  53d 
year,  B.  C.  352. 

A.  M.  3647. )       Timotheus,    of    Miletus,    poet 

B.  C.     357.  J    and    musician,    died    about    the 
90th    year    of    his    age.       He    received    the 
immense  sum   of  1000  pieces  of  gold    from 
the    Ephesians,     for    composing    a    poem    in 
honour  of  Diana. 

A.  M.  3648. )        Lycurgus,   of  Athens,    one  of 

B.  C.     356.  ]   the  thirty  orators  whom  the  Athe- 
nians  refused    to    deliver    up    to    Alexander. 
Lycurgus    was     a     disciple    of     Plato,    and 
obtained  the  surname  of  Ibis.     He  died  about 
B.  C.  330. 

A.  M.  3650.  J        Theopompus,    of   the    isle    of 

B.  C.     354.  ]   Chios,  orator,  historian,  and  dis- 
ciple of  Isocrates.      Only   a  few  fragments  of 
his  writings  remain.     He  obtained  a  prize  for 
which  his  master  was  a  competitor,   and  was 
liberally  rewarded  for  making  the  best  funeral 
oration  in  praise  of  Mausolus. 

A.  M.  3652. )        Ephorus,  of  Cumae,  disciple  of 

B.  C.     352. )    Isocrates,    orator    and    historian, 
wrote  an  account  of  all  the  battles  between  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians  for  750  years,  which 
was  much   esteemed  by  the   ancients;  but  is 
now  lost. 

A.  M.  365«.  \        Speusippus,  of  Athens,  nephew 

B.  C.     348.  5    to  Plato,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
president  of  the  academy,  in   the  first  year  of 
the  108th  Olympiad.     He  disgraced  his  cha- 
racter by  his   intemperance  and  debauchery, 
which  destroyed  him,  B.  C.  339. 

A.M.  3659.1  Aristotle,  son  of  the  physician 
B.C.  346.  j  Nicomachus,  born  at  Stagira.  On 
his  father's  death,  he  went  to  Athens  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  Plato  ;  and  after  twenty  years' 
study  under  that  eminent  philosopher,  open- 
ed a  school  for  himself,  at  a  place  called  the 
Lyceum,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years. 
The  false  accusations  of  Eurymedon,  occa- 
sioned him  to  fly  to  Chalcis,  where  he  be- 
came preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
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was  moderate  in  his  meals,  slept  but  little, 
and  always  had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch 
with  a  weight  in  his  hand,  which,  by  falling 
into  a  brass  vessel  beneath,  early  awakened 
him.  His  works  were  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
as  natural  history,  logic,  medicine,  &c.  and 
when  he  died,  he  gave  them  all  to  Theo- 
phrastus :  they  were  bought  by  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  placed  in  the  Alexandrian  library. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  related  : 
some  suppose  that  he  drowned  himself  in  the 
Euripus,  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters ;  but 
others  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  of  the 
colic,  at  Athens,  two  years  after  Alexander's 
death,  B.  C.  322,  aged  63. 

Protogenes,  of  Rhodes,  painter,    (  A.  M.  3661. 
ras    originally  so  poor,  that  he    I B- c-     s43- 


was 


painted  ships  to  get  a  maintenance ;  and  his 
countrymen  were  ignorant  of  his  talents  till 
Apelles  arrived  in  Rhodes,  and  offered  to 
buy  all  his  pieces.  He  was  seven  years 
employed  upon  a  picture  of  Jalysus,  a  cele- 
brated huntsman,  and  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  Rhodians :  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  work,  he  could  not  represent  the 
foam  at  the  dog's  mouth  to  his  fancy,  and, 
after  several  attempts,  threw  the  sponge  with 
which  he  worked,  at  the  piece  in  a  rage ; 
but  it  so  fell,  that,  instead  of  spoiling  the  per- 
formance, it  perfected  what  had  exhausted 
the  efforts  of  the  artist  to  accomplish:  for 
falling  on  the  mouth  of  the  dog,  it  left  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  foam  in  the  most  natural  and 
perfect  manner.  He  died,  B.  C.  320. 

^Eschines,  of  Athens,  an  orator  (  A.  M.  3062. 
of  the  school  of  Isocrates,  who  I B- c-  342. 
distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
Demosthenes,  when  the  Athenians  wished  to 
reward  his  patriotic  labours  with  a  golden 
crown.  The  superior  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes overpowered  the  influence  of  his  rival, 
and  ^Eschines  was  banished  to  Rhodes,  B.  C. 
330,  where  he  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age.  Notwithstanding  this  contest,  a  most 
generous  friendship  subsisted  between  these 
two  great  men  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  Jischines  wrote  nine  epistles  and  three 
orations,  of  which  the  latter  only  are  extant, 
and  are  generally  collected  with  those  of 
Lysias. 

Xenocrates,  of  Calchedonia,  c  A.  M.  3665. 
pupil  of  Plato,  in  whose  school  \ B.  C.  33». 
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he  succeeded  Speusippus.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  discipline  he  maintained  in  the 
academy,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  principles.  He  died  in  his 
82d  year,  B.C.  3 14. 

A.  M.  sees. )        Stilpo,  of  Megara,   disciple  of 

B.  C.     336.  ]    Euclid,  of  the  same  city,  master 
of  Zeno  of  Citium,  and  a  chief  of  the  Stoics. 
When  he  found  himself  at  the  point  of  death, 
he  intoxicated  himself,  to  avoid  its  terrors. 

A.  M.  3669. )        Demades,   the   Athenian,  who, 

B.  C.     335.  >    from  a  common  sailor,  became  a 
celebrated  orator,    and  obtained    much   influ- 
ence in  the  state. 

A.  M.  3670. )        Anaximenes     of     Lampsacus, 

B.  c.     334. 5    pupil  of  Diogenes,  and  preceptor 
to  Alexander,  of  whose  life,  and  that  of  Philip, 
he  wrote  a  history. 

A.  M.  3670. )        Anaximenes,    nephew    to    the 

B.  C.    334. j    above,   author  of  an  account  of 
ancient  paintings. 

A.  M.  3670. )        Apelles,  of  Cos,  or  of  Ephesus, 

B.  C.     334. 5    or    of   Colophon ;    a    celebrated 
painter,  so  honoured  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
that  he  would  permit    no  other  to  draw   his 
picture.      When   Alexander   ordered    him   to 
paint  a  portrait  of  Campaspe,  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses,   Apelles    fell    in    love   with   her,   and 
the  king  permitted  him  to  marry  her.     Three 
volumes  on  painting,  written  by  Apelles,  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

A.  M.  3671. )         Callistheues,     the    philosopher 

B.  C.     333.  5    of  Olynthus,  accompanied   Alex- 
ander in  his  oriental  expedition,  in  quality  of 
preceptor ;  and   at   Babylon   he  collected  the 
astronomical   observations   of  the   Chaldaeans 
during  a  period  of  1903  years,  and  sent  them 
to  Aristotle. 

A.  M.  3672. )        Dinocrates,  of  Macedon,  archi- 

B.  C.     332.  j    tect  and  mathematician,  employed 
by  Alexander  in   building  the   city   of  Alex- 
andria.     He  proposed  to  cut  a  statue  of  his 
patron   out  of  mount   Athos,  holding  a  city  in 
one  hand,  and  a  bason  in  the  other,  into  which 
the   waters  of   the    mountain    should    empty 
themselves;  but  the  project  was  disapproved 
of  by  the  king,  as  impracticable.      He,  some 
years  after,  began  to  build  a  temple  in  honour 
of  Arsinoe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
in  which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  statue  of 
the  queen  by  means  of  magnets ;  but  his  death 
prevented   the  execution   of  so    admirable  a 
contrivance. 


Calippus,   of  Cyzicum,    mathe-   (A.M. 
itirian  and  astronomer.  '  "•  *••• 


3674. 
330. 


Hyperides,  of  Athens,  disciple  (  A.  M.  3675. 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  long  I  B-  c-  329- 
the  rival  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cranon ; 
and,  that  he  might  not  betray  the  secrets  of 
his  country,  he  cut  oft"  his  tongue.  Antipater 
put  him  to  death,  B.  C.  322. 

Philetus,  of  Cos,  grammarian  (  A.  M.  3676. 
and  poet,  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  I B-  C.  328. 
Philadelphus.  He  was  so  small  in  stature, 
that  he  is  said  by  ./Elian  to  have  carried  leaden 
weights  in  his  pockets,  to  prevent  his  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind ! 

Lysippus,  of  Sicyon,  the  statu-  C  A.  M.  3678. 
ary,  to  whom  Alexander  gave  the  I  B-  c-  326. 
sole  right  of  making  his  statues.  He  left  no 
less  than  six  hundred  pieces,  some  of  which 
were  so  highly  valued  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
that  they  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold. 

Lysistratus,  brother  of  Lysippus,  f  A.  M.  3678. 
invented  the  art  of  taking  like-  t  B-  c-  32°- 
nesses  in  plaster-moulds,  from  which  he  cast 
models  in  wax. 

Menedaemus,  of  Eretria,  histo-  (  A.  M.  3679. 
rian  and  philosopher  of  the  school  i  B-  c-  325. 
of  Socrates,  surnamed  the  Eretrian  Hull,  on 
on  account  of  his  gravity.  He  died  of  grief, 
when  Antigonus  had  made  himself  master  of 
his  country,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C.  301. 

Crates,  of  Bceotia,  Cynic  philo-  (  A.  M.  3680. 
sopher,  and  disciple  of  the  school  I  B-  c-  324- 
of  Diogenes. 

Theophrastus,  of  Eresus,  in  the  f  A.  M.  3682. 
isle  of  Lesbos,  disciple  of  Plato  i B-  c-  322- 
and  Aristotle,  the  latter  of  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  Lyceum.  His  name  was  originally 
Tyrtamus,  but  Aristotle  made  him  change  it, 
first  to  Euphrastus,  and  afterwards  to  Theo- 
phrastus, to  denote  his  excellence  in  speaking. 
He  died  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age,  lament- 
ing the  shortness  of  human  life,  B.  C.  288, 
having  written  upwards  of  two  hundred  trea- 
tises, of  which  twenty  are  extant,  on  Natural 
History.  Aristotle,  on  his  death-bed,  entrusted 
his  works  to  Theophrastus,  and  to  his  care 
we  are  indebted  for  their  preservation. 

Menander,  pupil  to  Theophras-  CA.  M.  3684. 
tus,  and  inventor  of  the  new  I B-  C.  320. 
comedy,  in  which  he  nine  times  bore  away 
the  prize  at  Olympia.  Of  108  comedies  of 
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his  writing,  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 
He  drowned  himself  in  the  52d  year  of  his 
age,  because  the  compositions  of  his  rival, 
Philemon,  were  received  with  greater  applause 
than  his  own,  B.  C.  293. 

A.  M.  3(587. )        Demetrius   Phalereus,    disciple 

B.  C.     317.  J  of  Theophrastus,  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, elected  this  year  decennial  archon  of 
Athens.     All  his  works  are  lost :  they  treated 
of  rhetoric,  history,  and  eloquence.     He  killed 
himself,  B.  C.  2»4. 

A.  M.  3090. )        Dinarchus,   of   Corinth,  orator, 

B.  C.     314.  5    and    disciple  of  Theophrastus,  at 
Athens,  where  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  was  banish- 
ed, B.  C.  307.      Of  64   of  his  orations,  only 
three  remain. 

A.  M.  3691. )        Polemon,  of  Athens,    Platonic 

B.  C.     313. 5    philosopher  and  disciple  of  Xeno- 
crates,  whom   he  succeeded   in  the  academy. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  much 
addicted  to  drunkenness    and    riot,    but   was 
reclaimed    by   hearing  a  lecture   from  Xeno- 
crates,  on    the  pernicious  effects  of  intempe- 
rance.      He   wrote  a    history  of  Greece,  and 
died   very    much    advanced    in   years,   B.  C. 
270. 

A.  M.  3692. )        Zeno,  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  dis- 

B.  C.     312. 5    ciple  of  Crates  and   Stilpo,   and 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.      His   life 
was  an  example  of  soberness  and  moderation ; 
his  manners  were  austere ;  and  the  Athenians, 
among  whom  he  settled  and  opened  his  school 
of  philosophy,  were  so  charmed  with  his  doc- 
trines, that,  during  his  life-time,  they  decreed 
him  a  statue  of  brass  and  a   crown  of  gold  ; 
and,  after  his  death,  which   took  place  in  the 
98th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  2b'4,  they  raised  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

A.  M.  3694. }        Grantor,  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  poet 

B.  C.     310.  j    and   Academic  philosopher.      He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Consolation,  much  esteem- 
ed among  the  ancients,  but  now  lost. 

A.  M.  3690. )        Philemon  the  Elder,  comic  poet, 

B.  ('.     308.  ji    contemporary  with  Menander,  over 
whom  he  gained  some  poetical  prizes. 

A.  M.  3698. )        Arcesilaus,  of  Pitane,  in  JEolia, 

B.  C.     306.  >    Platonic  philosopher,  and  founder 
of  the  second   or  middle  academy.     He  died 
in   the   75th   year  of  his   age,  B.C.  241,  or, 
according  to  some  authors,  B.  C.  300. 

A.  M.  3700.  >        Megasthenes,   the    historian   of 

B.  C.     304.  j    the    oriental    nations ;  his  work, 


though  often  quoted  by  the  ancients,  is  lost. 
The  composition  which  now  passes  under  his 
name  is  spurious. 

Pyrrho,  of  Elis,  founder  of  the  (  A.  M.  3700. 
sect  of  the  Sceptics,  or  Doubters.  \  B.  C.  304. 
His  life  was  a  series  of  eccentricities,  yet  his 
countrymen  were  very  partial  to  him,  and  raised 
a  statue  to  his  memory ;  they  also,  on  his  ac- 
count, exempted  all  philosophers  from  taxes. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  90. 

Crates,  of  Athens,  Platonic  (  A.  M.  3703. 
philosopher,  and  successor  of  Pale-  I  B.  C.  301. 
mon  in  the  academic  chair.  He  died  about 
B.  C.  250. 

Euclid,  of  Alexandria  ;  author  $  A.  M.  3704. 
of  15  books  on  the  elements  of  (  B.  C.  aoo. 
mathematics. 

Epicurus,  of  Gargettus,  in  J  A.  M.  3709. 
Attica,  philosopher  and  founder  I  B-  c-  "29e- 
of  the  sect  which  bears  his  name.  He  \vrote 
three  hundred  volumes  on  philosophy,  and 
died  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  270. 

Timocharis,  of  Alexandria,  astro-  (  \.M.  3709. 

(B.  C. 


nomer. 


29-3. 

3713. 
291. 


Aristyllus,  of  Alexandria. — Ti-  (  A.  M. 
mocharis  and  Aristyllus  attempted  I  B-  c- 
to  determine  the  place  of  the  different  stars 
in  the  heavens,  and  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
planets. 

Bion,  of  Borysthenes,in  Scythia,  f  A.  M.  3714. 
philosopher  and  sophist.  His  \ B-  C.  290. 
writings  were  distinguished  for  their  facetious 
satire  and  wit.  He  died  B.  C.  240. 

Strato,  of  Lampsacus,  disciple  (  A.  M.  3716. 
and  successor  of  Theophrastus.  i B- c-  288- 
From  his  deep  study  of  nature,  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Physicus.  He  was  preceptor 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  died  B.C.  270. 
His  writings  are  all  lost. 

Zenodotus,  of  Ephesus,  the  f  A.  M.  3717. 
first  librarian  of  Alexandria ;  I  B.  C.  287. 
died  B.  C.  245. 

The  LXXII.  Greek  Interpreters  (  A.  M.  3720. 
of  the  Old  Testament,  at  Alex-  I  B.  C.  284. 


andria. 

Spstratus,  of  Cnidus,  architect:  f  A.  M.  37-21. 
he  b'uilt  the  white  tower  of  Pharos  \  B.  C.  283. 
in  Alexandria,(e)  which  passed  for  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  His  father, 
Dexiphanes,  had  previously  joined  the  island 


(c)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  398,  uote  (o). 
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of  Pharos  to  the  Egyptian  shore,  by  a  cause- 
way, B.  C.  284. 

A.  M.  3722. 1        Theocritus   of  Syracuse,    lyric 

B.  C.     282.  >    poet,  of  whose  works,  thirty  idyllia, 
and  some  epigrams,  are  extant. 

A.  M.  3724.  7        Aristarchus,   of   Samos,    astro- 

B.  C.     280.  j    nomer.      A    treatise    written    by 
him  on  the  size  and  distance  of  the  -sun  and 
moon,  is  still  extant.     The  time  of  his  death 
is  vmknown. 

A.  M.  372>.  1        Dionysius    of    Heraclea,     dis- 

B.  C.     279.  |   ciple  of  Zeno,  starved  himself  to 
death,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

A.  M.  3726. 1       Philo,  the  Dialectic  philosopher, 

B.  C.     278.  ]•    died  about  B.  C.  2«0. 

A.  M.  3727. }        Aratus,   of   Tarsus,   in  Cilicia, 

B.  C.     277.  j    astronomer  and  poet,  author  of  a 
poem  on  astronomy,   in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  situations,  rising  and  setting,  num- 
ber, and  motion,  of  the  stars. 

A.  M.  3728.7        Lycophron,of  Chalcisin  Eubcea, 

B.  C.    276.  J    a  writer  of  tragedies,   of   which 
the  titles  of  twenty  have  been  preserved.     The 
only  remaining  composition  of  this  poet  is  called 
Cassandra,    or    Alexandra;   it    contains    1474 
verses,  whose  obscurity  has  procured  the  title 
of  Tenebrosus  to  its  author.     He  was  killed  by 
the  wound  of  an  arrow. 

A.  M.  3734.7        Lycon,    the  Peripatetic    philo- 

270.  J    sopher,  died  B.  C.  226,  aged  74. 
A.M.  3737.7        Hermachus,    of  Mitylene,   dis- 

B.  C.    267.  J    ciple  and  successor  of  Epicurus. 
A.  M.  3740.7        Cleanthes,  of  Assus,  in  Troas, 
B.C.    204. J    Stoic    philosopher,  was  so  poor, 
that  he  used   to   draw  up  water  in  the   night, 
for  a  gardener,  to  maintain  himself,  and  studied 
in  the  day-time. 

A.  M.  3742.7  Timaeus,  author  of  a  history  of 
B.C.  262. J  Sicily,  much  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  and  several  other  treatises,  of  which 
a  very  slight  knowledge  remains.  He  died  in 
his  90th  year. 

A.  M.  3743.  J        Manetho,    priest  of  Heliopolis 

B.  C.     261.  f    an(j  author  of  a  history  of  Egypt, 
often    quoted    by   ancient    writers,    but    now 
lost.(f) 

A.  M.  3744. )        Callimachus,  historian  and  poet, 

B.  C.     260.  J    pupil  to   Hermocrates  the  gram- 
marian.     He  wrote   a   history   of   celebrated 
characters,  in   120  books,  besides  treatises  on 
birds,  and  other  subjects ;  but  only  thirty-one 

(f )  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  15. 
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epigrams,  an  elegy,  and   some  hymns,  remain 
of  his  numerous  compositions. 

Zoilus,  of  Amphipolis,  sophist  y  A.  M.  3745. 
and  grammarian.  He  rendered  t B-  C.  259. 
himself  celebrated  by  his  severe  criticisms 
on  the  writings  of  Isocrates,  Plato,  and 
Homer,  which  obtained  him  the  appellation 
of  Homeromastic,  or  the  Chastiser  of  Homer. 
He  presented  his  criticisms  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus;  but  they  were  scornfully  rejected, 
and  the  poet  was  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

Duris  of  Samos,  historian,  flou-  f  A.  M.  3740. 
rished.  He  wrote  a  history  of  (.B.C.  258. 
Macedon,  and  several  others  cited  by  the 
ancients. 

Neanthes,  of  Cyzicum,  orator  C  A.  M.  3747. 
and  historian.  \  B-  c-  257. 

Ctesibius,  the  historian,  died  at  (  A.  M.  3748. 
the  age  of  104,  B.  C.  254.  I  B-  c-  256. 

Eratosthenes,  of  Cyrene,  critic  C  A.  M.  3749. 
and  philologist,  second  librarian  \ B- c-  255. 
of  Alexandria. (g)  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  armillary  sphere.  After  living 
to  his  82d  year,  he  starved  himself  to  death, 
B.  C.  194. 

Antigonus  Carystius,  biographer  (  A.  M.  3749. 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  \  B.  C.  255. 

Conon,  of  Samos,  an  astrono-  (  A.  M.  3758. 
mer,  who,  to  gain  the  favour  of  i  B-  c-  246. 
Ptolemy  EJergetes,  publicly  declared  that  the 
locks  of  queen  Berenice,  which  had  been 
dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  had 
since  disappeared,  were  become  a  constellation. 

Apollonius,  of  Perge,  in  Cilicia,  f  A.  M.  3761. 
geometrician,  patronized  by  Pto-  1B-  C.  243. 
lemy  Energetes. 

Sphcerus,  Stoic  philosopher  and  f  A.  M.  3761. 
historian,  and  master  of  a  school  1B-  c-  243- 
at  Sparta. 

Aratus,  of  Sicyon,  praetor,  and  fA.  M.  3761. 
historian  of  the  Achaean  league.  1B- c-  243. 
He  was  poisoned  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
B.  C.  213,  in  his  62d  year. 

Apollonius,  surnamed  the  Great,  f  A.  M.  3702. 
of  Perge,  a  geometrician,  who  (. B-  C.  242. 
first  explained  the  cause  of  the  stationary  and 
retrograde  appearance  of  the  planets.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections,  eight  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  composed  a  com- 
mentary on  Euclid,  whose  pupils  he  attended 
at  Alexandria. 

(g)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  15. 
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A.  M.  3702. 1        Apollonius,  of  Naucratis,  poet, 

B.  C.     242. 3    and  third  librarian  of  Alexandria. 
He  is  generally  called  Apollonius  of  Rhodes, 
because    he  resided    for    some    time  in   that 
island.     The  only  remains  of  his  works  now 
extant,  is  his  poem  on  the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  in  four  books. 

A.  M.  3703. )        Lacydes,  of  Cyrene,   Platonic 

B.  C.     241. 3    philosopher,     and     successor     of 
Arcesilaus  in    the  middle  academy.     He  died 
through  drinking  to  excess. 

A.  M.  3705. 1        Chrysippus,    of    Tarsus,  Stoic 

B.  C.     239. )    philosopher,  and  author  of  about 
three   hundred  and    eleven  treatises,  some   of 
which   are   remarkable  for  the  singularity  of 
their   doctrines.       He  died   B.  C.  207,  in  his 
80th  year. 

A.  M.  3707.  J        Euphorion,    of   Chalcis,    poet, 

B.  C.     237.  ]    died  in  his  56th  year,  B.  C.  220. 

A.  M.  3708. )        Archimedes  of   Syracuse,  ma- 

B.  C.     230.  J    thematiciau,  inventor  of  the  screw- 
cylinder  for   raising  water,    which   still   bears 
his  name.     When  the  Romans  besieged  Syra- 
cuse, Archimedes  constructed  machines  which 
suddenly    raised    the   enemy's  ships  into   the 
air,  and  then  let  them  fall  with  such  violence 
into  the  water  that  they  sunk.     Others  he  set 
on  fire,  by  means  of  burning  glasses,  or  reflect- 
ing  mirrors   of  metal.      When   the  town  was 
taken,  Archimedes  was  found   sohing  a  pro- 
blem, by  a  soldier,  who  killed  him,  not  know- 
ing him,  B.C.  212. 

A.  M.  3770. )        Philochorus,   of  Athens,  histo- 

B.  C.     228.  j    rian  and   poet.     He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Athens,  in   seventeen   books,  besides 
several  other  works,  of  which  nothing  remains, 
and  died  B.  C.  222. 

A.  M.  3780.  j       Ctesibius,  of  Alexandria,  archi- 

B.  C.     224. 3    tect  and   mechanic  ;   inventor  of 
the  pump   and  other    hydraulic    instruments. 
He  also  invented  a   kind   of  water-clock,  of 
which   the  hour-glass,  now  in  use,  is  an  imita- 
tion. 

A.  M.  3785.  l        Sosibius,  minister    and    states- 

B.  C.     219.  j    man.     He  was  originally  a  gram- 
marian of  Laconia;   but  became  a  great  fa- 
vourite with   Ptolemy   Philopator,    whom   he 
advised  to  murder  his   brother  and  the  queen 
Arsinoe   his  wife.      On   account  of  his  great 
age,   Sosibius  obtained   the   surname  of  Poly- 
chronos.     He  died  B.  C.  106.     His  son,  of  the 
same  name,  was  preceptor  to   Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes. 


Evander  and    Teleclus,    philo-    (  A.  M.  3789. 
phers  of  the  middle  academy.  \  B.  C.     215. 

Hermippus,    of  Smyrna,  Peri-    ( A.  M.  3794. 
patetic    philosopher    and     gram-    (. B- c- 
marian. 

Phoenix,    of  Alexandria,  engi- 
neer and  architect. 

Zeno    of  Tarsus,    Stoic  philo- 
sopher. 

Sotion,  of  Alexandria,  the  gram-   ( A.  M. 
marian,  preceptor  to  Seneca.  1  B-  C. 


{  A.  M. 
IB.  C. 

5  A.  M. 
I  B.  C. 


210. 


3794. 
210. 

3797. 
207. 


Aristophanes    of     Byzantium,    ( A.  M.  £ 

IB.  c. 


3800. 
204. 

3804. 
200. 


grammarian    and    keeper  of  the 
Alexandrian  library ;  died  at  the  age  of  80. 

Aristonymus,  comic  poet,  fourth  f  A.  M.  3809. 
librarian  of  Alexandria;  died  in  (B-C.  195. 
his  77th  year. 

Hegesinus  of  Pergamus,  philo-  f  A.  M.  3811. 
sopher  of  the  second  academy.  1  B.  C. 

Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  Stoic  (A.M. 
philosopher.  He  left  his  native  (. B-  c- 
country,  and  settled  at  Athens,  whence  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  with  Carneades 
and  Critolaus,  B.  C.  155.  He  was  strangled 
in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  by  order  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  for  having  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  that  prince's  family,  in  one 
of  his  treatises. 


193, 

3819. 
185. 


Agatharcides,  of  Cnidus,  phi-    f  A.  M. 

JB.  C. 


8827. 

losopher  and  historian,  author  of 
a  treatise  on  stones,  a  history  of  Persia  and 
Phoenice,  and  an  account  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

Metrodorus, of Stratonice, philo-  (A.M.  3834. 
sopher  and  painter,  sent  by  the  i B-  c> 
Athenians  to  Paulus  ^Emilius  ;  who,  after 
the  defeat  of  Perseus,  demanded  a  philosopher 
to  educate  his  children,  and  a  painter  to  repre- 
sent his  triumphs. 

Crates  Mallotes  of  Pergamus,  f  A.M.  3839. 
critic,  and  author  of  an  account  I  B.  C.  165. 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  every  age. 

Polybius,  of  Megalopolis,  in  (A.M.  3840. 
Arcadia,  historian,  statesman,  and  I B-  c-  1<J4- 
general  of  the  Achaeans;  died  at  the  age  of 
82,  B.  C.  1 24.  He  wrote  an  Universal  His- 
tory, in  forty  books,  beginning  with  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  against  the  Carthaginians,  and 
ending  with  the  conquest  of  Macedon  by 
Paulus  JEmilius ;  of  these,  the  five  first  books 
are  extant;  of  the  twelve  following,  the  frag- 
ments are  numerous ;  and  the  remainder  are 
lost. 
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A.  M.  3842. )        Hipparchus  of  Nice,  mathema- 

B.  C.     102. 3    tician  and   astronomer.    -He  laid 
the    foundation   of  trigonometry,    determined 
longitude   and  latitude,  fixing  the  first  degree 
of  longitude  in  the  Canaries,  and  was  the  first 
after  Thales   and  Sulpicius   Gallas,  who  dis- 
covered the  exact  time   of  eclipses,   of  which 
he   made  a  calculation    for  GOO  years.      He 
formed  a  lunar  period,  which  bears  his  name. 
The  discovery  of  the   parallax  of  the  planets, 
and  the  division  of  the  heavens  into  49  constel- 
lations, are  among  the  labours  of  Hipparchus. 
He  died  about  B.  C.  125. 

A.  M.  3848. )        Critolaus  Phaselites,  of  Athens, 

B.  C.     156.  >    Peripatetic   philosopher,  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome,  in  the  150th  Olympiad  ; 
and  died  about  B.  C.  140. 

A.  M.  3848. )        Aristarchus  of  Samothracia,  the 

B.  C.     150. )    celebrated  grammarian.     He  pass- 
ed the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria, 
and   was  preceptor   to   the  sons   of  Ptolemy 
Philometor.      From    his    great  severity,  sub- 
sequent   critics   have    obtained   the    name   of 
Aristarchi.      In  his  .old  age  he  became  drop- 
sical, whereupon  he   starved   himself  to  death 
in  his  72d  year. 

A.  M.  3818. )  Carneades,  of  Cyrene,  founder 
B.C.  150.  j  of  the  third,  or  new  academy,  at 
Athens.  The  Athenians  sent  him,  with  Crito- 
laus the  Peripatetic,  and  Diogenes  the  Stoic, 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  where  the  people 
were  so  taken  with  the  philosophical  lectures 
of  Carneades,  that  Cato  the  censor  dismissed 
the  ambassadors,  lest  they  should  divert  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  youth  from  the  pro- 
fession of  arras.  Carneades  denied  that  any 
thing  could  be  perceived  or  understood  in  the 
•world,  and  was  the  first  who  introduced  an 
universal  suspension  of  assent.  He  died  in  the 
00th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  J-28. 

A.  M.  3849. }        Callimachus  of  Cyrene,   histo- 

B.  C.     155.  j    rian    and    poet.      He  wrote    1 20 
books  on  celebrated  men,  besides  treatises  on 
birds,  &c.  but  of  his  numerous   compositions 
only  31  epigrams,  an  elegy,  and  some  hymns, 
remain. 

A.  M.  3860. )        Antipater,    surnamed    Calarno- 

B.  C.     144.  J    boas,  of  Tarsus,  Stoic  philosopher. 
A.  M.  38«3. )        Mnasias,  of  Patrae  in  Acha'ia, 

.  C.      141.  5 
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grammarian,  flourished. 


(h)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  15. 

,'i,<  Those  who  reckon  this  period    from   the  reputed  reign 
.l  .Kgialus,  make  it  contain  about  900  years :  but  it  appears 
\OL.  II. 


Nicander  of  Colophon,  gram-  (  A.  M.  3307. 
marian,  poet, and  physician,  whose  (  B.  C.  137. 
writings  are  held  in  much  estimation.  Two 
of  his  works,  entitled  Theriaca,  on  hunting,- 
and  Alexipharmica,  on  antidotes  against  poison, 
are  extant. 

Apollodorus,  of  Athens,  gram-  (  A.  M.  3809. 
marian  and  chronologer.  Ofseve-  (B.C.  115. 
ral  works  which  he  wrote,  only  one,  called 
Bibliot/teca,  is  extant :  this  is  a  valuable 
abridged  history  of  the  heathen  deities  and 
ancient  heroes,  with  their  genealogy  traced  .(h) 

Artemidorus,  of  Ephesus,  geo-  $  A.  M.  3900. 
grapher,  flourished.  (  B-  C.  104. 

Philo  and  Charmadas,  philoso-  (  A.  M.  3904. 
phers  of  the  new  academy.  The  l  B-  c-  10°- 
latter  was  remarkable  for  his  great  memory. 

Apellicon  Te'ius,  proprietor  of  f  A.  M.  3911. 
a  celebrated  library  at  Athens,  ( B- c-  !'3- 
which  was  carried  to  Rome,  when  Sylla 
conquered  that  city.  He  died  about  the 
year  U6  B.  C. 

Diotimus,  of  Athens,  Stoic  phi-  (  A.  M.  3919. 
losopher.  ( B- c-  85- 

Cratippus,  of  Mitylene,  Peripa-  (A.  M.  3951. 
tetic  philosopher,  flourished  at  ( B- c-  53- 
Athens ;  where,  among  others,  he  taught 
Cicero's  son. 


SECTION  III. 

HISTORY    AND    CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE   GRECIANS, 
ANALYTICALLY    CONSIDERED 

THE  extension  of  the  name  and  power 
of  the  Grecians  may  be  divided  into  four 
epochas  :  of  which,  the  first  com-  /  jul.  Per. 


prebends  900  years,(i)wz.  from  the 
foundation  of  the  primitive  little 
kingdoms  of  Greece,  to  the  siege 
of  Troy.  This  period  includes 
the  foundation  of  Sicyon,  Argos, 
Thebes,  Athens,  Lacedaemou,  and 
Corinth;  the  crime  of  the  Dana'ids ;  the  la- 
bours of  Hercules;  the  tragical  adventures  of 
CEdipus ;  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts ; 
the  war  of  the  seven  captains  against  Thebes  ; 
the  war  of  Minos  and  Theseus ;  and,  generally, 


2025—3521. 

A.  M. 

1915—2811. 
Ante  Olyrnp. 
1313—417. 

B.C. 
2089—1193. 


preferable  to  begin  it  no  higher  than  the  death  of  Jupiter, 
which  gives  it  no  more  than  590  years. 
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all  the  exploits  of  the   demigods  and   heroes 
of  Greece. 

Jul.  IV r.       "\       The  second  epocha  includes 

3021-4224.         about   700    years  :    from    the 

A-  M.  f   siege  Of  Troy,   to  the  battle 

An2te  Ol75"'n.  >  of  Marathon.     In  this  period 

adOlymp.Lxxn.  I    Greece   is   seen   m  a  state  of 

B,  C.          1   adolescence,  first  uniting  her 

1193-490.  }  forces  for  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
and  then  pouring  forth  the  excess  of  her 
population  in  colonial  detachments  to  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  extinction  of  most  of  the 
kingdoms  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  and 
the  establishment  of  commonwealths  in  their 
stead.  The  seven  sages  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  this  period. 

Jul.  Per.  ~\  The  third  epocha  comprehends 
4224—4391.  1  only  the  space  of  167  years :  from 

A-M-       '  the  battle   of   Marathon,    to   the 

death   of.   Alexander    the.  Great 
Lxxi-cxiv.  I   This  period,  though  short  in  dura- 

B.  C.  1  tion,  is  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
490—323.  J  history  of  Greece.  Never,  in  any 
age,  nor  in  any  country,  was  seen  within 
equal  limits,  such  an  assemblage  of  philoso- 
phers, orators,  and  generals.  The  Persians 
in  vain  attempted  to  enslave  the  Greeks,  and 
brought  troops  innumerable  against  them ; 
but  they  were  taught  by  woeful  experience,  at 
Marathon,  Thermopylae',  Salamis,  Plataea,  and 
Mycale,  that  numbers  avail  nothing  against  a 
people  whose  unshackled  minds  are  equally 
indifferent  to  the  vaunting,  threats,  or  the 
treacherous  bribes,  of  an  enemy.  In  short,  it 
was  this  third  period  that  spread  the  glory  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  the 
known  world. 

Jul.  Per.  ~\  The  fourth  epocha  is  of  little 
4391—4568.  1  longer  duration  than  the  third  : 

it   commences    at    the    death    of 
3681—8858.1     Ai  ,.      ^  u-i-*     *.i 

OKmp      /  Alexander  the  Great,  exhibits  the 

cxiv-cLvin.  (   power  of  Greece  in  a  state  of  de- 
B.  C.       I   clension  through  the  prevalence  of 
323—146.  J   luxury,  and  the  influence  of  cor- 
ruption, and  closes  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans.     Science  and  learn- 
ing, however,  are  no  less  brilliant  than  in  the 
preceding  age. 

Of  these  epochas,  only  the  first  and  former 


(j)  See  before,  p.  17,  18. 

00  Anticlid.  apud  I'liu.  lib.  vii.  cap.  66. 


Jul.  Per.  2982. 

lA.  M.       2222. 

Ante  Olymp. 

1006. 
.B.C.        1782. 


part  of  the  second  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  division,  as  far  as  they  include 
the  fabulous  and  historic  times ;  the  others 
will  be  noticed  in  their  due  course. 

In  the  close  of  the  history  of 
the  Celtes.(j)  it  was  observed, 
that  on  the  death  of  Jupiter, 
his  empire  was  broken  into  va- 
rious minor  states,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  kingdom,  after- 
wards called  Argos,  begun  by  Inachus,  who 
had  previously  acted  as  Jupiter's  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  from  him 
had  obtained  the  name  of  Inachia.  He  is 
deemed  the  first  king  of  Greece  ;(k)  and 
Syncellus(l)  declares  that  in  the  Grecian  his- 
tories there  is  nothing  more  ancient  than 
Inachus  and  his  son  Phoroneus.  Yet  Euse- 
bius  and  others  make  the  origin  of  the  king- 
dom of  ^Egialeia  (afterwards  Sicyon)  anterior 
to  his  reign  by  about  300  years ;  while  some 
suppose  JEgialus,  its  founder,  to  have  been 
the  younger  son  of  Inachus ;  which  last  is 
more  probable ;  but  whether  the  discrepancy 
has  been  occasioned  by  chronologers  dividing 
the  name  of  Apis-Epaphus  (the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  jEgialus)  into  two,  and  introducing 
between  them  twelve  feigned  names  of  kings 
who  did  nothing  ;(ni)  or  whether  it  is  the 
consequence  of  their  placing  some  of  the 
kings  of  those  early  times  in  succession,  who 
were  contemporaries  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
decide. 

The  term  Inachus  was  a  royal  title,  rather 
than  a  proper  name,  and  is  of  Phoenician 
origin,  the  same  with  Anak  in  the  Hebrew, 
from  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  title 
"A»axTtf,  common  to  both  their  gods  and  kings. 
From  Inachus  the  country  was  called  Inachia, 
and  the  people  Inachidae,  a  term  of  similar 
import  with  the  Anakim,  or  sons  of  Anak,  of 
the  Scriptures. 

But  Inachus  and  ./Egialus  were  not  the 
only  personages  to  whom  the  Greeks  attri- 
buted the  greatest  antiquity :  Pelasgus,  Ly- 
caon,  Areas,  Ogyges,  CEnotrus,  Deucalion,  and 
Hercules,  had  equal  claims  in  this  respect;  to 
whom  might  also  be  added  Cecrops,  Lelex, 
Cadmus,  with  many  others :  and  the  reason 
because  the  tribes  which  bore  those 


was, 


(1)  Chronogr.     Le  Fevre  Not.  in  Apollod. 
(m)  Newton's  Chronol.  Introduct. 
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names  all  carried  their  traditions  back  to 
one  point,  the  general  deluge,  beyond  which 
they  could  not  go,  and  then  engrafted  the 
incidents  of  their  several  histories,  during  their 
wanderings  for  many  generations,  upon  the 
country  where  they  finally  settled.  Collectively 
they  had  equal  claims  to  antiquity;  when 
separated,  each  head  in  his  particular  tribe 
was  truly  most  ancient ;  but  their  descendants, 
for  want  of  written  records,  when  they  came 
in  after-ages  to  succeed  each  other  upon  the 
same  spot  of  ground,  could  not  distinguish 
their  original  relation ;  and  hence  arose  a 
multiplicity  of  claims  for  seniority. 

The  identity  of  Pelasgus  with  Noah  has 
already  been  remarked  upon :  his  followers, 
named  Pelasgi,  according  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, mentioned  by  Plutarch,  "  roved  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world ;  and  having  sub- 
dued the  inhabitants,  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  countries  which  they  had  conquered ."(n) 
Strabo  also  speaks  of  their  great  antiquity, 
and  says  they  overran  all  Greece.(o)  Besides 
Hellas,  they  occupied  many  regions  of  great 
extent,  where  their  name  was  in  repute  for 
many  ages.  Pelasgus  is  variously  represented 
as  the  son  of  Inachus ;  of  Poseidon,  or  Nep- 
tune, and  Larissa ;  of  Terra ;  and  of  Jupiter 
by  Niobe  :  but  the  name  was  a  patronymic, 
assumed  by  the  leaders  of  the  tribe,  in  its 
various  branches,  in  different  countries  and 
ages.  Hence  the  first  king  of  Arcadia  is 
called  Pelasgus,  although  his  aera  is  placed 
by  chronologers  some  generations  lower  than 
the  founder  of  the  people.  Pelasgus  is  said 
to  have  been  of  Argive  extraction.(p)  though 
he  should  rather  have  been  called  an  Arkite: 
hence  the  Pelasgi  are  reputed  first  to  have 
inhabited  Argolis,  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to 
have  passed  thence  at  a  very  early  period 
mto  ^moma>  or  Aeria  (after- 
wards Thessaly),  from  which 
country  they  were  subsequently 
dispersed  into  several  parts  of 
Greece.  Some  fixed  their  habi- 
tation in  Epirus,  others  in  Crete,  others  in 
Italy,  and  others  in  Lesbos.(q) 


Jul.  Per.  '2831. 

A.  M.      2121. 
Ante  Olymp. 

1107. 

B.  C.       1883. 


(n)  Pint,  in  Romulo. 
(o)  Strabo,  lib.  v.  vii.  xiii. 

(p)  Schol.  in  Apollon.  lib.  i.  ver.  580.    Hygin.  Fab.  145. 
(q)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  ii. 

(r)  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  1,  2.     Apollod.  lib.  iii.  Catul. 
Ep.  76. 


„  ^ 
B.C. 


Pelasgus  is  represented   as  the   husband  of 
Meliboea,  one  of  the  Oceanidae,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  named  Lycaon,  who    ^Jul  Per  2894 
built  a  town,   called  Lycosura,    \  A.  M.     2184. 
on   the  top   of   mount  Lycaeus,  <    Ante  Olymp. 

in  honour  of  Jupiter,   where  he 
~     .  .    ,       ,          ,  ,y  .,. 

first  introduced  human  sacrifices, 

particularly  those  of  infants.  (r)  In  his  days, 
the  sins  of  mankind  had  become  so  enormous, 
that  Jupiter  resolved  to  visit  the  earth,  to 
inquire  into,  and  punish  them  ;(s)  a  circum- 
stance that  connects  his  history  with  that  of 
Noah.  His  name  was  a  corruption  of  jy-DrbN 
(EL-UC-AON)  a  title  of  the  sun,  or  Apollo,  first 
rendered  by  the  Greeks  AUX«»».  and  then  erro- 
neously derived  by  their  mythologists  from 
xuxof,  a  wolf;  from  which  they  absurdly  fabled 
of  him  that  he  was  turned  into  an  animal  of 
that  kind.(t)  He  was  the  same  with  Apollo, 
whose  priests  in  Lycia  were  styled  Lycaones. 

Areas,  another  ancient  founder  of  Greece, 
is  represented  as  the  son  of  Zeuth,  Zeus,  or 
Jupiter,  by  Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus, 
or,  as  some  say,  of  Lycaon.  From  him  his 
subjects  were  called  Arcadians  ;  and  he  taught 
them  agriculture,  and  the  art  of  spinning  wool. 

Of  him,  and  his  two  predecessors,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  chronologers  have  introduced 
other  personages,  of  the  same  names,  consider- 
ably lower  down,  in  the  list  of  the  kings  of 
Arcadia  :  an  error  arising  from  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks  of  attributing  the  actions  of 
several  persons  bearing  the  same  patronymic, 
to  one  individual.  In  the  history  of  Areas, 
we  meet  with  a  diluvian  legend  :  for  he  is 
stated  to  have  met  with  a  wood  nymph,  when 
hunting,  who  begged  his  assistance,  because 
the  tree,  over  which  she  presided,  and  on 
the  preservation  of  which  her  life  depended, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  away  by 
the  impetuous  torrent  of  a  river  :  compassion- 
ating her  distress,  Areas  changed  the  course 
of  the  waters,  and  having  preserved  the  tree, 
married  the  nymph,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  Azan,  Aphidas,  and  Elatus  ;  and  among 
them  he  divided  his  kingdom.(u)  Here  is  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  second  father  of  the 

(s)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i.  ver.  198. 

(t)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i.  ver.  232.  See  Bryant's  Mythol. 
vol.  i.  p.  97. 

(u)   Pausan.  lib.  viii.   cap.   4.     Hygin.    Fab.    155,  176. 
Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  i.  ver.  470. 
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human  race  and  his  three  sons,  under  his 
character  of  I  lie  Arkitc. ;  the  term  Areas  being 
a  men-  title  of  the  chief  Gentile  deity,  some- 
time* applied  to  Pelasgus  himself,  and  some- 
times taken  for  the  father,  as  well  as  the 
grandson  or  great-grandson  of  that  most 
ancient  founder  of  the  Greek  population.(v) 

Next  to  Areas,  according  to  the  received 
opinion  of  ehronologers,  was  Ogyges,  or  rather 
Jul.  Per.  2918. )  Oguges  (fiyvyvfl,  who  is  said  to 
A.M.  290B.I  have  begun  his  reign  1020  years 
B.C.  )79«.  3  before  the  first  Olympiad  ;  con- 
sequently, he  must  have  been  contemporary 
with  Jupiter  and  Inachus.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  son  of  Terra,  or,  as" others  sup- 
pose, of  Neptune,  and  husband  of  Thebe, 
daughter  of  Jupiter.  He  came  from  the  East, 
and- is  represented  both  as  a  king  of  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  and  of  Thebes  in  Bu?otia,  which 
latter  country  was  from  him  sometimes  called 
<  >gygia ;  his  subjects  were  named  Ectenes, 
and  his  power  also  extended  over  Attica, 
lie  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  of 
Egyptian,  or  Phoenician,  or  Arcadian  extrac- 
tion ;  but  with  his  origin,  as  well  as  the  age 
when  he  lived,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign, 
they  were  so  little  acquainted,  or  rather  so 
utterly  ignorant,  that  they  applied  the  epithet 
Ogygiait  to  every  thing  of  dark  antiquity. 

Jul.  Per.  2050.-\  In  llis  reiS"»  tliere  was  a  deluge, 
A.  M.  2-24ol  /  which  so  inundated  the  territo- 
Ante  Oljuip.  >  ries  of  Attica,  that  they  remain- 
988.  I  e(J  vvaste  for  about  200  years ; 
64^  that  is,  till  the  arrival  of  Ce- 
crops.(w)  The  reign  of  Ogyges  was  also 
marked  by  an  uncommon  appearance  in  the 
heavens ;  and,  as  it  is  reported,  the  planet  Venus 
then  changed  her  colour,  diameter,  figure, 
and  course.(x)  Although  chroiiologers  have 
placed  the  aera  of  Ogyges  between  Noah  and 
Deucalion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
identity  with  the  former  ;  his  residence  in 
Theba,  or  the  ark,  determines  it.  Of  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  flood,  indeed, 
we  have  no  remains;  but  the  tradition  of  the 
phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  points  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rainbow  after  the  waters  had 


(v)  Pausan.  conf.  lib.  ji.  viii.  (w)  Euseb.   Syncell. 

(x)  Varro.  De  Re  Kvstica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  Pausan.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  5.  Aug.   Df,  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  et  seq. 

(y)  Og,  Otjns,  Or/enus,  Oguges,  all  relate  to  the  ocean. 
(z)  De  Jside  et  Otiride. 


abated  ;  and  the  legend  that  in  his  da\s, 
Phoroneus  (another  title  of  Noah)  introduced 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  indicates  the  sacrifice  of 
the  patriarch  on  being  released  from  the  ark. 
In  the  Egyptian  language,  Ogus  and  Oguges. 
or  Ogyges,(y)  is  the  same  with  Oceanus,  under 
which  character  the  mythologists,  for  the  most 
part,  represented  the  patriarch,  as  the  father 
of  gods  and  men.  Thus  Plutarcb(z)  men- 
tions it  as  an  Egyptian  notion,  that  all  things 
proceeded  from  water;  but  as  he  had  else 
where  spoken  of  Osiris  as  the  parent  of  all 
things,  he  takes  care  in  this  place  to  add, 
that  Osiris  teas  Oceanus:  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  ancient  mythologists  did  not  refer 
to  water  as  the  material  principle,  but  to  tin- 
deluge  as  an  epocha,  when  time,  and  nature, 
and  mankind,  were  renewed.  Besides  Egypt 
and  Bceotia,  the  Ogygians  were  found  in  the 
island,  near  the  coast  of  Magna  Graecia,  called 
Ogygia,  where  Ulysses  is  supposed  to  have 
been  entertained  by  Calypso,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  Oceanidae,  or  Atlantidae,(a) 
and  who  was  probably  a  priestess  of  a  temple 
near  the  sea-coast.  Their  name  was  derived 
from  the  sacred  Ogdoas  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  consisted  of  a  boat,  containing  eight 
persons,  who  were  esteemed  the  most  ancient 
gods  of  the  country  :  and  their  deity  seems  to 
have  been  Ogoa,  who  was  worshipped  by  the 
Mylassae,  in  Caria,  in  a  temple,  under  which 
it  was  supposed  the  sea  passed.(b)  G;. 
the  celebrated  giant,  with  50  heads  and  100 
hands,  is  also  represented  as  the  brother  of 
Oceanus  ;(c)  but  in  reality  he  was  a  personifi- 
cation of  those  rebellious  Ogygians,  whose 
impiety  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
heaven,  and  their  subsequent  dispersion. 

Fifty-four  years  after  the  de- 
luge  of  Ogyges,  it  is  said,  a 
colony  of  Arcadians,  under 
CEnotrus,  son  of  Lycaon,  and 
grandson  of  Pelasgus,  emigrated 
to  Italy,  and  so  widely  diffused  themselves 
over  the  southern  part  of  that  peninsula,  that 
it  obtained  the  names  of  Magna  Gracia,  and 
(Eaotria  ;(d)  the  former  from  the  term  Mag- 


(a)  Homer.   Odyss.  lib.  i.  ver.  52,  85.  lib.  v.  ver.  25-1. 
Hesiod.  Thcoy.  ver.  3«0.     Ovid.  De  Pont.  lib.  iv.  ep.  1«. 

(b)  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 

(c)  Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  iv.    Ele.g.  vii.  ver.  If!. 

(d)  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.    Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 


Jul.  Per.  3004. 

A.  M.       22i»4. 
Ante  Olynip. 

934. 

B.  C.       1710. 
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nates,  or  eight  persons  by  whom  the   world 

was  renewed, (e)  conjoined   with   the   name  of 

the   country  from  which    the  settlers  passed  ; 

the  latter  from  their  leader. 

Jul.  Per.  am.  \       After    a  lapse  of   about  120 

A.M.    14ift./   years,  another  migration  of  Ar- 

Ante  Olymp.  V  gives  is  spoken  of,  as  led  to  the 

»i:i.         1    jg|e  of  Lesbos,  by  Xanthus,  son 

9'J  of  Triopas,  king  of  Argos. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  two  revolutionary 
periods  that  Prometheus,  and  his  brethren 
Atlas,  Mencetius,  and  Epiinetheus,  sons  of 
Japetus,  are  said  to  have  appeared :  all  of 
whom  were  but  ideal  personifications  of  the 
great  patriarch,  derived  from  misunderstood 
hieroglyphics.  Prometheus,  an  Egyptian  by 
birth,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  mankind,  of 
which  he  renewed  the  race  after  an  inundation, 
and  instructed  them  in  many  of  the  useful 
arts,  the  knowledge  of  plants,  with  their  medi- 
cinal powers,  and  the  method  of  taming 
horses  and  other  animals,,  for  the  culture  of 
the  ground,  or  the  purposes  of  luxury:  he 
also  constructed  the  first  ship,  and  raised  the 
first  altar  to  the  gods.(f )  In  his  days,  Jupiter, 
to  punish  men  for  their  impiety,  took  away 
tire  from  the  earth  ;  but  Prometheus  restored 
it  by  climbing  to  heaven,  with  the  assistance 
of  Minerva,  and  stealing  fire  from  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  down  upon  the 
earth,  at  the  end  of  his  ferula,  or  walking- 
staff;  and  with  it  animated  the  first  man  and 
woman  that  ever  were  upon  the  earth,  which 
he  had  previously  formed  of  clay.  To  punish 
him,  continue  the  fabulists,  Jupiter  sent  him 
Pandora,  with  her  fatal  box  of  evils,  whom 
he  artfully  avoided ;  but  made  his  brother 
Epiinetheus  marry  her.(g)  It  is  farther  stated, 
that  Jupiter  was  so  provoked  at  the  evasion 


e)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  v.  p.  305. 

(()  JEschyl.  Prometh.     Died.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

(<•)  Hesiod.  Tlientj.  Patisan.  lib.  i.  cap.  30;  lib.  v.  cap.  11. 
Hygin.  Fab.  144.  Apollod.  lib.  i.  ii.  Another  account,  men 
tioned  by  Stephanas,  states  that  when  all  mankind  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  as  the  oracle 
had  foretold,  and  the  earth  began  to  be  again  dry,  Zeus, 
or  Jupiter,  ordered  Prometheus  and  Minerva  to  make 
images  of  clay,  in  the  form  of  men ;  and  when  they  were 
finished,  he  called  the  winds,  and  made  them  breathe  into 
each,  so  that  they  became  vital.*  Lncian  represents  Pro- 
metheus as  a  great  artist,  by  whom  men  were  formed 
anew,  and  were  instructed  in  all  that  was  good :  he  also 

*  Sleph.  Bvzant.  IXOMO». 


of  Prometheus  respecting  Pandora,  that  In- 
ordered  him  to  be  chained  to  a  rock  on  mount 
Caucasus,  where  he  was  tormented  by  a  vul- 
ture, or  eagle,  continually  preying  upon  his 
heart,  till  Hercules  released  hirn;(h)  which 
fable  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  temple 
and  high  place,  called  n^*  Ti/?ao».*,(i)  upon 
mount  Caucasus,  where  the  Colehians  wor- 
shipped Prometheus,  till  the  Heracli<ke  put 
an  end  to  it  by  the  introduction  of  Other 
rites;  and  upon  the  portal  was  an  Egyptian 
device  of  an  eagle  over  a  heart  ;(j)  the  former 
an  emblem  of  the  sun,  the  latter  of  vital 
heat. 

According  to  Stephanus,  Prometheus  lived 
in  the  reign  of  a  king  called  Annacus,  or 
Nannacus,  the  extent  of  whose  life  was  above 
300  years,  and  in  whose  days,  the  people  of 
his  neighbourhood  and  acquaintance  having 
inquired  of  an  oracle  how  long  he  was  to 
live,  were  answered,  that  when  Annacus  died, 
all  mankind  would  be  destroyed.  Upon  this 
•  account,  he  observes,  the  Phrygians  made 
j  great  lamentations,  so  that  TO  «w»  Anaxu  njMunn, 
the  lamentation  for  Annacus,  became  a  proverb. 
Of  this  character,  Suidas,  who  calls  him 
Nannacus,  relates  that  he  was  a  person  of 
great  antiquity,  prior  to  the  time  of  Deucalion, 
who,  foreseeing  the  approaching  deluge,  col- 
lected the  people  together,  and  led  them  to 
a  temple,  where  he  offered  up  his  prayers  for 
them,  accompanied  with  many  tears.  There 
was  likewise,  he  says,  a  proverbial  expression 
about  Nannacus,  applied  to  people  of  great 
antiquity;  but  he  should  rather  have  said, 
applied  to  persons  under  a  general  calamity: 
TO,  Nan.axa  x.x*i«,  1  suffer  as  Nannacus,  or  the 
calamities  of  Nannacns  are  renewed  in  me. 
This  Nannacus,  or  Annacus,  seems  to  be  the 


makes  Minerva  co-oporate  with  him  in  manufacturing 
images  of  clay,  but  he  ascribes  to  that  goddess  the  pro- 
vince of  inspiring  them  with  a  living  soul,  instead  of 
calling  the  winds  together  for  that  purpose.  Hence  the 
soul  of  man,  according  to  Lucian,  is  an  emanation  of  divine 
wisdom.f 

(h)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i.  ver.  82.    Horat.  lib.  i.  od.  3. 

(i)  Apollon.  Rhod.  lib.  ii.  ver.  1214. 

(j)  The  eagle,  or  vulture,  was  the  ensign  of  Egypt,  which 
some  suppose  to  have  had  its  name,  Ai-gupt,  from  Ait, 
a  title  of  the  deity,  signifying  also  the  heart,  the  centre  of 
vital  heat,  as  well  as  an  eagle,  or  vulture. 

t  Lucian.  Prometh.  in  verb.  vol.  i. 
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same  with  Enoch,(k)  of  whom  the  Orientals 
ha\e  a  tradition,  that  he  prophesied  of  the 
deluge,  and  exhorted  men  to  repentance.  He 
is,  by  those  writers,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Atlas,  an  able  astronomer,  and 
learned  in  all  the  arts.(l)  He  lived  365  years, 
and  called  his  son  Methuselah,  i.  e.  the  mission 
of  death,  to  signify  that  at  his  death,  the  waters 
should  spread  over  the  earth  ;  and  his  con- 
tinual lamentations  on  this  account,  say  they, 
caused  him  to  be  called  the  Weeper. 

Atlas,  the  reputed  brother  of  Prometheus, 
was  supposed  to  have  reigned  in  Arcadia, 
in  Phrygia,  and  in  Italy  ;  but  the  more  com- 
mon opinion  was,  that  he  was  an  ancient 
prince  of  Mauritania,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
ocean.  He  is  represented  as  a  great  astro- 
nomer, supporting  the  heavens  upon  his 
shoulders  ;  and  as  possessed  of  a  thousand 
flocks,  of  every  kind,  and  beautiful  gardens, 
abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit,  which  he 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dragon.  He  was 
the  son  of  Japetus  by  Clymene,  one  of  the 
Oceauidas,  whom  Apollodorus  calls  Asia; 
and  he  married  Pleione,  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
or  Hesperis,  as  some  relate,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  daughters,  called  Atlantides  and 
Pleiades,  or  Vergiliae,  and  frequently  Hes- 
peridae.  He  was  eventually  metamorphosed 
into  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  still  bear 
his  name,  by  Perseus,  who  shewed  him 
Medusa's  head.  According  to  Hyginus,  he 
was  doomed  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  heavens, 
for  having  assisted  the  giants  in  their  wars 
against  the  gods.(m) 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
poets  have  obscured  their  accounts,  by  putting- 
one  person  for  a  people  ;  so  that  under  the 
title  of  Atlas,  we  are  to  understand  the 
Atlantians,  or  Atlantides;  whose  wide  diffusion 
in  distant  regions,  accounts  for  what  is  related 
of  Atlas  reigning  in  so  many  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  they  were  styled  oi 


(k)  Mr.  Bryant  takes  him  for  Noah,  supposing 
to  be  a  variation  of  Nauaxot,  Noacus  ;  or  a  substitution  for 
Nat/-N«wo<,  Noah  Rex.  The  term  of  upwards  of  300  years, 
he  supposes  to  refer  to  the  length  of  Noah's  life  after  the 
flood,  which  was  350  years.* 

(1)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  265,  note  (q). 

(m)  Hesiod.  Theog.  ver.  508.  Apollod.  lib.  i.  Hygin. 
Fab.  83,  125,  156,  157,  192.  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  iv.  fab.  17. 
Lucan,  lib.  ix.  ver.  687.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii. 

*  Sec  his  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  12  —  14 
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or  sons  of  heaven;  and  the  head  of  their 
family  was  supposed  to  be  the  brother  of 
Saturn.(n)  They  had  great  experience  in  sea 
affairs,(o)  knew  all  the  soundings  in  the  great 
deep,  and  preserved  and  improved  the  sciences 
of  astronomy  and  geometry,  which  their  an- 
cestor had  learned  of  the  antediluvians.  They 
were  in  short  the  same  as  the  Chaldaeans,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  part  taken  by  Atlas  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  giants :  they  were  dispersed 
by  the  catastrophe  of  Babel,  and  wandered 
into  distant  countries,  carrying  with  them 
their  learning  and  their  arts.  "  They  had 
also  long  pillars,  or  obelisks,  which  referred 
to  the  sea,  and  upon  which  was  delineated 
the  whole  system  of  heaven  and  earth,  round 
about  ;"(p)  these  pillars,  with  the  heavenly 
signs  and  configurations  engraved  upon  them, 
might  furnish  the  first  idea  of  Atlas  support- 
ing the  heavens ;  but  that  fable  seems  to  have 
obtained  its  greatest  currency  from  a  cavern 
temple  upon  the  mountain  which  bore  his 
name,  called  Co-el,  the  house  of  god,  after- 
wards corrupted  into  Coal,  and  Grains,  (q) 
Thus  Maximus  Tyrius(r)  observes  of  Atlas, 
"  it  is  a  mountain  with  a  cavity,  and  of  toler- 
able height,  which  the  natives  esteem  both  as 
a  temple  and  a  deity :  it  is  the  great  object 
by  which  they  swear,  and  to  which  they  pay 
their  devotions."  Diodorus  observes  of  the 
Atlantidae,  that  "  they  gave  birth  to  a  most 
noble  race  ;  some  of  whom  were  founders  of 
nations,  and  others  the  builders  of  cities; 
insomuch  that  most  of  the  more  ancient 
heroes,  not  only  of  those  abroad,  who  were 
esteemed  Barbarians,  but  even  of  the  Hella- 
dians,  or  Hellenes,  claimed  their  ancestry 
from  them."(s)  The  Grecians  affected  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  Atlantides,  the 
lones,  and  the  Heraclida3 ;  but  they  were  all 
of  the  same  family,  and  equally  descended 
from  Ion,  the  same  with  Hellen  and  Pelias ; 
they  were  the  offspring,  or  votaries  of  the 


(n)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii. 

(o)  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  i.  ver.  52. 

(p)  So  may  the  words  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  lib.  i.  ver. 
52 — 54,  be  rendered ;  though  the  popular  translations  give 
the  words  a  different  turn.  See  Dacier's  remarks  on  this 
passage,  where  Atlas  and  Enoch  are  taken  for  the  same 
person,  according  to  the  Oriental  notion. 

(q)  See  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

(r)  Dissert,  viii. 

(s)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii. 
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dove ;  consequently  the  same  with  the  Sema- 
rim,  the  progeny  of  Ham.(t)  Hence  the 
lonians  are  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  Atlantidae  ;  and  the  children  of  Atlas 
were  styled  Peleiadae,  or  PleYades :  under  the 
last  title,  indeed,  only  the  female  branch  of 
the  family  are  mentioned  by  historians ;  but 
the  males  had  an  equal  claim  to  it :  for  Atlas 
was  Ion,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Atlantidae  we 
have  an  epitome  of  the  whole  Ionic  history, 
comprehending  their  connections,  colonies, 
and  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  world  : 
thus  Diodorus  declares  that  "  the  daughters 
of  Atlas,  by  their  connections  and  marriages 
with  the  most  illustrious  heroes  and  deities, 
may  be  looked  up  to  as  the  heads  of  most 
families  upon  earth :  and  from  them  proceed- 
ed all  those,  whose  eminence  made  them  be 
esteemed  in  after-times  as  gods  and  heroes."(u) 
From  the  sacred  pillars  of  the  Allantides 
in  Phrygia,  which  contained  descriptions  both 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  their  brethren 
the  Heraclidae  derived  most  of  their  know- 
ledge, especially  the  history  of  the  earth  and 
heaven.(v)  These  people,  who  were  much 
given  to  divination  and  the  study  of  nature, 
were  the  reputed  offspring  of  Hercules,  a  title 
given  to  the  chief  deity  of  the  Gentiles,  but 
multiplied  into  almost  as  many  personages  as 
there  were  countries  where  he  was  worshipped. 
He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  as 
contemporary  with  Prometheus  and  Atlas, 
as  well  as  with  Sthenelus,  king  of  Mycenae, 
whose  aera  is  placed  by  chronologers  about 
three  centuries  later.  After  many  exploits  in 
Greece,  the  reputed  place  of  his  nativity,  he 
is  represented  as  travelling  as  far  as  mount 
Caucasus,  near  Colchis,  to  deliver  Prometheus 
from  the  tormenting  eagle  and  his  chains. 
He  then  engaged  the  Amazons  upon  the 
Therinodon,  and  totally  defeated  them  ; 
after  which  he  passed  into  Thrace.  On  his 
return  to  Greece,  he  was  ordered  upon  an 
expedition  into  Iberia,  a  region  in  the  farthest 
part  of  Spain,  where  Chrysaor,  a  prince  of 
great  wealth,  resided :  but,  though  he  under- 
took the  adventure  of  seizing  this  prince's 

(t)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  52G,  532,  note  (j). 
(u)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii. 
(v)  See  Euscb.  Hist.  Synag.  cap.  ii. 
(w)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.    Justin,  lib.  xliv.  cap.  4.  Apollod. 
lib.  ii. 
(x)  Ludov.  Nonn.  in  Hispan.         (y)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv. 


riches,  he  went  first  into  Crete,  thence  to 
Libya,  and,  which  is  most  extraordinary  under 
his  circumstances,  to  Egypt.  Here  he  stopped 
long  enough  to  build  the  city  of  Hecatompylos, 
or  Thebes,  of  which  Osiris  was  also  the 
reputed  founder  ;  and  then  traversing  the 
whole  of  Africa  westward  till  he  arrived  at 
the  Fretum  Gaditanum  \Slrnit  of  Gibraltar] 
where  he  erected  two  pillars,  he  at  length 
entered  Iberia. (w)  Here  he  found  the  sons 
of  Chrysaor  in  arms,  to  oppose  him  ;  but  he 
easily  overcame  them,  dethroned  the  old 
monarch,  and  bestowed  the  kingdom  in  par- 
cels upon  others.  At  the  same  time  he  seized 
the  oxen  of  Geryon ;  and  then  marched  into 
the  country  of  the  Celtes,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  Corynna,  or  Corunna,(x)  or  rather 
Kir-Ona,  the  city  of  the  sun,  and  likewise 
Alesia,  (a  name  of  similar  import)  in  Gaul.(y) 
He  afterwards  fought  the  giants  Albion  and 
Bergia,  near  Arelate,  in  the  plain  called 
Campus  Lapideus,  where  are  the  salt  waters 
of  Salona;  and  then  crossing  the  Alps,  en- 
countered, on  the  banks  of  the  Eridauus  [Po], 
the  centaur  Agrius,  a  person  of  the  shepherd 
race,  whom  he  slew,  and  seized  his  golden 
flocks. (z)  In  his  way  homeward,  he  visited 
Etruria,  and  ariving  at  mount  Palatine,  upon 
the  Tiber,  passed  thence  to  the  maritime 
parts  of  Campania,  about  Cuma,  Heraclea, 
and  the  lake  Aornon.  Not  far  from  hence 
was  an  adust  and  fiery  region ;  supposed  to 
have  been  the  celebrated  Phlegra,(a)  where 
the  giants  warred  against  heaven :  in  which 
war  Hercules  is  said  to  have  assisted  the 
gods.(b)  Here  was  an  ancient  oracular  tem- 
ple; and  hard  by,  the  volcano  Vesuvius,  which 
in  those  days  flamed  violently,  though  for 
many  ages  afterwards  it  was  more  moderate. 
During  his  residence  here,  he  visited  the  hot 
fountains  near  Misenus,  and  Dicaearchea ; 
and  he  made  a  large  causeway,  called  in  after- 
times  Via  Herculanea,  and  Agger  Puteolanus. 
After  visiting  the  Locrians  and  the  people  of 
Rhegium,  he  crossed  the  sea  to  Sicily,  hold- 
ing the  horn  of  an  ox  as  he  swam  over.  At 
his  arrival,  some  warm  springs  burst  forth 

(z)  Schol.    in   Apollon.    Argonaut,    lib.    iv.   ver.    1396. 
Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

(a)  Phlegra,  which  signifies  the  land  of  fire,  is  analogous 
to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  real  scene  of  this  warfare. 

(b)  Diod.  Sicnl.  lib.  iv.  v.    Strabo,  lib.  v.  vi.    Ovid.  Me- 
tam.  lib.  x.  ver.  151.  lib.  xii,  ver.  378.  lib.  xv.  ver.  532. 
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spontaneously,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
bathing ;  after  which  he  had  a  pugilistic 
encounter  with  Eryx,(c)  son  of  Butes  and 
Venus,  whom  he  killed,  and  buried  on  the 
mountain  where  he  had  built  a  temple  to  his 
mother  ;(d)  and,  among  other  exploits  in  that 
island,  he  conquered  the  Sicani.  Jt  is  remark- 
able, that  having  in  Spain  seized  upon  the 
cattle  of  Geryon,  he  is  said  to  have  made 
them  traverse  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
afterwards  the  Alps,  into  Italy,  and  from 
thence  across  the  sea  to  Sicily  ;  and  when  he 
left  that  island,  he  swam  with  them  again  to 
Rhegium ;  and  ranging  up  the  coast  of  the 


(c)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  practice  prevailed 
in  many  of  the  heathen  temples,  especially  such  as  stood 
on  the  sea  coast,  or  were  remote  from  the  seat  of  civilization, 
of  making  strangers  fight  with  some  of  the  priests  trained 
up  for  that  purpose.  The  mode  of  contention  was  either 
with  the  cestus,  or  by  wrestling.  Eryx  was  the  priest,  not 
the  son  of  Venus,  and  his  office  was  to  fight  these  battles, 
in  which  the  stranger  rarely  escaped  with  his  life;  so  that 
lie  may  be  considered  as  sacrificed  to  the  deity,  under  a 
specious  guise.  He  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  pugilistic 
art,  and  had  done  much  mischief  to  strangers,  till  he 
was  in  his  turn  slain.  The  deity  was  the  same  here  as  was 
alluded  to  in  Crete  under  the  name  of  Taurus  and  Mino- 
taurus ;  and  the  rites  were  the  same :  hence  Lycophron 
•peaks  of  Eryx  by  the  name  of  Taurus,  and  his  scholiast 
calls  the  place  of  exercise  before  his  temple,  "  the  gymna- 
sium of  Eryx,  who  used  to  .murder  strangers."*  Aniycus, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  is  represented  as  of  a  most  gigantic 
»ize,  and  a  great  proficient  at  the  cestus,  was  the  terror  of 
all  strangers  that  came  upon  the  coast. t  Cercyon  of  Me- 
gara  was  equally  renowned  for  his  prowess  in  wrestling, 
and  slew  many  in  that  exercise,  whom  he  forced  to  contend 
with  him. J  What  is  related  of  Cercyon,  however,  as  a 
person,  belonged  to  the  Cercyonians  as  a  body :  they  were 
priests  of  Damater,  or  Ceres  ;§  and  the  place  where  their 
temple  stood,  had  the  name  of  Cercyon,  from  the  com- 
pound Ker-Cuon,  the  temple  of  the  deity.  Before  most  of 
the  ancient  temples  were  areas,  designed  for  gymnasia, 
where  these  feats  of  boxing  and  wrestling  were  performed  : 
Lucian  speaks  of  one  before  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lucius  ;\\ 
and  Pausanius  mentions  that  particular  parade  where 
Cercyon  was  supposed  to  have  exhibited  liis  prowess.H 
It  stood  in  front  of  what  was  esteemed  the  tomb  of  A  lope, 
and  was  called  in  his  days  the  paleestra  of  Cercyon.  But 
what  he  styles  T«f o<  A>,otri<,  was  not  a  tomb,  but  a  high 
altar,  consisting  of  a  mound  of  earth,  sacred  to  31N  bx 
(AL  oup)  Al-Ope,  the  same  with  Ops  and  Sol  Pytho,  who 
was  the  deity  of  the  place  called  K.if»vo>,  a  word  derived 
from  "Ip  (KIR)  a  city,  or  dwelling,  and  i"l3p  (KON</H';«  priest, 
lord,  or  prince.  The  same  writer  speaks  of  a  similar  gymna- 
sium in  a  grove  belonging  to  the  ancient  temple  of  Pan, 

•  Lycophr.  ver.  866,  el  Scholia,  f  Tlicocrit.  Idyl.  »xii.  ver.  94. 

t  Pausan.  lib.  i.  $  Ovid.  Ihis.  ver.  411. 

||  Anacharsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  388.  f   Pausan.  lib.  i.  p.  94. 

••  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  p.  678.  tt  Apollodor.  tt  Plut.  in  TVs. 

ft  Pausan.  lib.  i.  p.  94.  Diod.  Sicui.  lib.  iv.  |||  Pigd.  Sicul.  lib.  ir. 


Adriatic,  he  passed  with  them  round  to 
lllyria,  from  thence  to  Epirus,  and  ultimately 
to  Thebes  :  for  Hercules,  like  most  of  the 
ancient  heroes,  was  a  Theban.  The  whole  of 
these  travels  is  said  to  have  been  completed 
in  10  years;  besides  which,  he  is  reputed  to 
have  made  an  expedition  into  India,  and  to 
have  left  many  memorials  of  his  transactions 
in  those  parts.(e)  He  also  travelled  into  the 
region,  ;ifterwards  called  Scythia,  the  native.* 
of  which  country  were  his  reputed  descend- 
ants ;(f)  and  he  visited  the  Hyperboreans. 
He  sailed  likewise  to  Phrygia  with  six. 
ships  ;(g)  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  wafted 


on  mount  Lycaeum,  in  Arcadia.**  Proteus  is  said  to  have 
quitted  Torone,  that  he  might  not  witness  the  cruelties  of 
his  sons,  who  were  so  skilled  in  the  pahustric  art,  that  they 
slew  all  strangers,  whom  they  forced  to  engage  with  them, 
till  they  were  themselves  killed  by  Hercules.it  The  his- 
tory of  the  Cretan  Minotaur  is  of  the  same  complexion : 
the  Minotaurus,  or  rather  Taurus,  was  a  temple,  of  which 
the  champion,  or  sacerdotal  gladiator,  alter  a  long  series  of 
successful  contentions,  was  slain  by  Theseus  ;JJ  who  is  also 
supposed  to  have  done  the  same  by  Cercyon. §§  Androgeos, 
the  son  of  Minos,  who  had  been  superior  to  every  body  in 
this  art,  came  to  the  like  end.||||  Euripides  styles  this 
hero  Cycnus,  s«»oJai'xTa>,  on  account  of  his  cruelty  to 
strangers:  for,  residing  near  the  sea-coast,  he  used  to 
oblige  every  person,  who  travelled  that  way,  or  whom  ill 
fortune  cast  on  the  shore,  to  contend  with  him ;  and  his 
ambition  was  to  be  able,  with  the  sculls  of  his  victims,  to 
build  a  temple  to  Apollo.W  Numerous  other  instances  of 
this  barbarous  practice  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  ; 
as  the  threat  of  Antinous  to  send  Irus  to  one  Echetus,  a 
king  in  Epirus,  who  was  the  dread  of  that  country  :'**  and 
a  similar  threat  uttered  against  Ulysses. ttt  The  contentions 
always  had  in  them  something  cruel  and  sanguinary ;  though, 
in  later  times,  they  were  conducted  with  an  appearance  of 
equity;  and  from  them  were  derived  the  Isthmian,  the 
Nenixan,  the  I'ylhic,  and  the  Olympic  games,  together 
with  those  of  Delos.  So  extensively  was  this  practice  diffused, 
that  when  the  Spaniards  got  access  to  the  western  world, 
they  found,  among  other  rites  of  the  ancients,  preserved  by 
the  Mexicans,  this  particular  custom  of  making  the  person 
who  was  designed  for  a  victim,  engage  in  fight  with  a 
priest  of  the  temple  :  in  this  manner  he  was  slaughtered  ; 
and  this  procedure  was  esteemed  the  most  proper  method 
of  sacrifice.;;}; 

(d)  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  v.  ver.  402. 

(e)  Arrian.    Hist.    Indie.      Strabo.   lib.   xi.   xv.      Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  ii. 

(f )  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  0.     Aristid.  Orat.  ver.  1.     See 
before,  p.  20,  34. 

(g)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  xi.  ver.  218. 

f  f  Eurip.  Ilcrcul.  Farm.  ver.  391.    Pindar.  Olymp.  ode  x.    Scholia  from 
the  Cygnus  ot  Stetichorus. 

•***"  Homer.  On'vs.  lib.  xviii.  ver.  307. 

ttt  Ibid.  lib.  isi.  ver.  SOT. 

it;  Purchn.  J'il*.  vol.  v.  p.  40:>.    Garcitasso  della  Vega.   Rjcaut.  p.  403. 
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across  the  Indian  ocean  in  a  golden  bowl.(h) 
In  Phrygia,  he  freed  Hesione  from  a  sea- 
monster,  as  Perseus  delivered  Andromeda. 
He  is  generally  represented  with  a  club  in  his 
hand,  and  on  his  shoulders  the  skin  of  an 
animal,  said  to  be  that  of  the  Nemaean  lion, 
which  he  slew.  He  is  mentioned  as  founding 
many  cities  in  parts  very  remote  from  each 
other;  the  sea-coast  of  Bcetica  and  Cantabria 
was,  according  to  some  writers,  peopled  by 
him  ;(i)  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  Tartessus,  where  he  was  worship- 
ped under  the  name  of  Archagetes ;  and  Syn- 
cellus  represents  him  not  only  as  residing  in 
Italy,  but  as  reigning  in  JLatium.  In  addition 
to  these  wonderful  transactions,  he  performed 
what  are  usually  called  his  twelve  labours,  by 
command  of  the  usurper  Sthenelus,  which 
will  be  described  in  their  proper  place  ; 
accompanied  the  Argonauts  a  part  of  the  way 
on  their  expedition  to  Colchis ;  conquered 
Laomedon,  and  pillaged  Troy ;  put  to  death 
Eurytus,  king  of  OEchalia,  with  three  of  his 
sons;  and  achieved  other  exploits  almost  innu- 
merable. At  length  he  fell  a  prey  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  wife  Dejanira,  who,  to  reclaim 
his  affections  from  the  captive  lole,  daughter 
of  Eurytus,  sent  him  a  poisoned  tunic,  or 
a  philtre,  which  throwing  him  into  a  frantic 
fever,  he  raised  a  pile,  and  offered  himself 
upon  it  to  Jupiter.  The  god  accepted  the 
sacrifice,  and  when  the  flames  had  consumed 
his  mortal  parts,  he  was  carried  to  heaven  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  a  vortex 
of  fire,  accompanied  with  loud  peals  of  thun- 
der.(j)  He  was  numbered  then  among  the  gods, 
and  his  worship  became  as  universal  as  his 
fame.  The  Greeks  supposed  that  he  was 

(h)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  v.  cap.  21. 
This  bowl,  or  cup,  is  by  some  called  the  cup  of  Nereus,  by 
others  of  Oceanus,  who  lent  it  to  Hercules,  for  his  preser- 
vation. It  is  described  as  made  of  wood,  and  well  secured 
with  pitch,  to  preserve  it  from  decay.*  The  same  adven- 
ture is  related  of  Helius,  who  is  said  to  have  traversed  the 
ocean  in  a  similar  vehicle  :t  and  there  were  certain  mys- 
teries, called  the  rites  of  the  scyphus,  or  boat,  said  to  have 
been  taught  by  Picus,  or  Zeus,  to  Perseus,  who  introduced 
them  into  Persis.j  in  which  sacred  cups,  in  the  form  of 
boats,  were  used :  and  in  these  rites,  Zeus  the  saviour,  (the 
same  with  Dionysus)  and  the  great  dispenser  of  rains,  was 
invoked.^  Here  is  a  palpable  allusion  to  the  ark,  with  evi- 
dence not  to  be  doubted,  that  Hercules,  Helius,  and  Noah, 
were  the  same. 

*  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEncid.  lib.  Tiii.  rer.  278.  See  also  Albenffiui,  lib.  xi. 
p.  469. 
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burned  upon  mount  (Eta,  in  Thessaly :  but 
the  people  of  Gades  [Cadiz]  shewed  his  taph  <s 
in  their  city,(k)  just  as  the  Egyptians  shewed 
the  taphos  of  Osiris  at  Men  pliis  and  rise- 
where  ;  from  which  it  was  imagined  by  many, 
that  Hercules  was  really  buried  at  Gadcs; 
though  in  fact  the  taphos,  or  tumulus,  was  an 
altar,  or  high  place,  dedicated  to  him. 

The  whole  account  of  this  personage,  if 
taken  as  an  individual,  is  very  inconsistent  : 
so  much  so,  that  the  philosopher  Megaclides 
could  not  give  the  least  assent  to  it;(l)  Strabo 
seems  to  have  considered  it  little  better  tKan 
a  fable  ;(m)  and  though  writers  have  tried  to 
compromise  matters,  by  supposing  more  per- 
sons than  one  of  this  name,(u)  yet  the  whole  is 
still  incredible,  and  can  never  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  merit  the  least  belief.  What  has  been 
attributed  to  this  god  singly,  was  the  work  of 
the  Herculseans,  or  Heraclidaj,  the  supposed  de- 
scendants of  Hercules,  but  in  reality  his  priests 
and  votaries;  a  people  who  went  under  this 
title  among  the  many  they  assumed,  and  who 
were  the  same  with  the  Scythes,  the  Osirians, 
and  the  Peresians,  or  Perizzites.  They  built 
Tartessus  in  Boetica,  and  occupied  a  great 
part  of  Iberia :  they  likewise  founded  Co- 
runna,(o)  in  Cantabria,  and  Alesia  in  Gaul.(p) 
Some  of  them  settled  near  Arelate  ;(q)  others 
among  the  Alps  ;(r)  also  at  Curna  and  Hera- 
claea,  in  Campania.  They  were  also  to  be 
found  at  Tyre,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Egypt,  and 
even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  India,  where 
Hercules  was  worshipped  by  the  Suraceni,  a 
particular  Indian  tribe,  who  styled  him  r«y«mf, 
the  man  of  the  earth.(s)  In  short,  wherever 
there  were  Heraclidae,  there  an  Hercules  has 
been  supposed.  At  one  time  he  appears  little 


(i)  Strabo.  lib.  iii. 

(j)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ix.  ver.  230.  Hesiod.  in  Scut.  Her. 
Hygin.  Fab.  29,  32. 

(k)  Pomp.  Mela.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

(1)  Athenaeus.  lib.  xii.  cap.  512. 

(m)  Strabo.  lib.  xv. 

(n)  Diodorus  mentions  three ;  Cicero  six ;  and  some  ex- 
tend the  number  to  no  less  than  43. 

(o)  Ludov.  Nonn.  in  Hisp.  p.  196,  170. 

(p)  Audigier  Sur  les  Origines  des  Franco!*,  part  i. 
p.  225,  230. 

(q)  Pomp.  Mela.  lib.  ii,  cap.  5. 

(r)  Petron.  p.  179. 

(s)  Arrian.  Hist.  Indie,  p.  321. 

t  Athenseus,  ut  supra.  t  Cfrron.  Posed,  p.  38, 40. 

$  Atben.  lib.  XT.  p.  675. 
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better  than  a  sturdy  vagrant,  insinuating  him- 
self into  the  houses  of  the  great,  or  the  courts 
of  princes,  and  rarely  leaving  them  till  he  had 
violated  their  daughters,  slain  their  sons,  de- 
spoiled them  of  their  property  or  their  thrones, 
or  even  put  them  to  death  ;  at  other  times  he 
is  represented  as  a  great  benefactor,  and  the 
champion  of  the  distressed,  as  also  the  patron 
of  science,  and  the  god  of  eloquence,  with  the 
Muses  in  his  train. (t) 

If  we  look  at  the  origin  of  this  hero,  as  a 
Theban,  or  Arkite,  compared  with  what  is 
related  of  his  having  been  swallowed  by  a 
Cetus,  or  large  fish,  from  which  he  was  after 
some  time  delivered,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  in 
determining  his  real  character.  He  Avas  the 
chief  deity  of  the  Gentile  world  ;  the  same  as 
Inachus,  Hermes,  Osiris,  and  Dionysus;  and 
his  rites  were  introduced  into  various  parts, 
by  those  who  revived  the  worship  of  the  sun 
after  the  deluge.(u)  In  the  detail  of  his  pere- 
grinations, is  contained,  in  a  great  measure, 
a  history  of  that  people,(v)  and  of  their  settle- 
ments. Each  of  these  the  Greeks  have  de- 
scribed as  a  warlike  expedition,  and  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  glory  of  it.  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  had  many  sons,  of  whom 
the  principal  were,  Jichmacoras,  or  Arche- 
magoras,  or  Archemachus,(w)  by  which  is 
meant  the  father,  or'  chief,  of  the  Magi; 
Sardus,  or  Sardon,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
his  name  to  Sardinia,  whither  he  led  a  co- 
lony ;(x)  Cyanus,  who  settled  in  Corsica,  an- 
ciently called  after  him  ;(y)  Gelonus,  chief  of 
the  Geloni,  a  Scythic  tribe  ;(z)  Hyllus,  head 
of  that  branch  of  the  Heraclidae  which  settled 
in  Peloponnesus  ;(a)  Olyuthus,  from  whom  the 
town  so  called,  in  Macedonia,  was  named ; 


(t)  Voss.  De  Idololat.  lib.  i.  cap.  35.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 
Hence  he  hail  the  title  of  Mva-aywru;  ;*  and  the  Roman  gene- 
ral Fulvius  dedicated  a  temple  to  him,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed Herculi  Musarum.^  There  are  also  gems,  on  which 
he  is  represented  as  presiding  among  the  deities  of  science. J 

(u)  Macrobius,  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  20,  speaks  of  Hercules 
being  the  same  with  Osim,  or  the  sun.  See  also  Porphyry, 
apud  Euseb.  Prop.  Evawj.  lib.  iii.  For  the  character  ol 
this  deity  among  various  nations,  see  Arrian.  Hist.  Indie. 
p.  321  ;  et  Expedit.  Alex.  p.  88.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  43,  44. 
Aristid.  Orat.  toni.  i.  p.  59. 

(v)  Whom  Mr.  Bryant  supposes  to  be  the  Cuthites :  see 
his  Myt/iol.  vol.  ii.  p.  340,  et  sey. 

•  Eumeo.  i«  Orat.  pro  SchtHs  nulaurondii :  ct  »ide  LU.  Gyrald.  svntag.  x. 
p.  330. 


Scuthus,  or  Scythes,  head  of  the  Scythians  ;(b) 
Gulathus,  from  whom  the  Gauls  were  called 
Galatse;  Lydus,  also  called  the  son  of  Atys, 
chief  of  the  Lydians;  Iberus,  who  reigned  in 
Spain ;  Celtus,  sometimes  described  as  the  son 
of  Polyphemus,  after  whom  the  Celtes  were 
named  ;  and  Poimen,  chief  of  the  Psemani,  a 
tribe  of  Belgic  Gaul.(c) 

The  name  of  Hercules  appears  to  have  been 
a  corruption  of  Ourchol,  a  chief  deity  among 
the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  ;(d)  the  same  with 
Archel,  or  Arcles,  the  reputed  son  of  Zeuth, 
or  Jupiter, (e)  among  the  Egyptians,  in  whom 
Nonnus  concentrates  the  various  departments 
of  the  other  gods,  and  whom  he  makes  the 
same  with  Apollo,  or  the  sun.(f ) 

The  age  of  Hercules  was  an  aera  of  impor- 
tant movements  in  Greece,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  what  has  been  said  of  the  travels 
of  that  hero,  resolved  into  the  migrations  of 
those  who  bore  his  name,  or  entertained  his 
worship ;  and  the  arrival  of  Cecrops(g)  from 
Egypt,  with  a  colony  of  SaTtes,  f  Ju,  Per  3158 
in  Attica,  where  he  built  the  V  A.  M.  2448. 
citadel,  called  Cecropia ;  and  •<  Ante  Olymp. 
founded  twelve  small  towns,  *  78°- 
may  be  deemed  the  commence-  ^  '  ' 
ment  of  the  Grecian  polity.  He  distributed 
his  subjects  into  as  many  tribes  as  he  had 
cities,  gave  them  wholesome  laws,  and  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  Jupiter.  It  was  not  long 
after,  that  Xanthus,  the  son  of  Triopas,  king 
ofArgos,  went  over,  with  a  colony  of  Argives, 
or  Arkites,  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  while  at 
home,  about  the  same  time,  the  city  of  Epi- 
daurus,  in  Argolis,  was  founded  by  a  person  of 
the  same  name,  son  of  Argus  and  Evadne.(h) 

Cecrops  had  reigned  in  Attica  about  nine 


(w)  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12.      Lil.  Gyrald.  syntag.  x. 
p.  592. 

(x)  Lil.  Gyrald.  syntag.  x.  p.  595. 
(y)  Pausan.  lib.  x.  cap.  17.     (z)  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

(a)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  204.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xxvi. 

(b)  See  before,  p.  20,  34. 

(c)  Lil.  Gyrald.  ut  supr.    Cses.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

(d)  Seld.  DC  Diin  Syria,  p.  77. 

(,e)  Plut.  Quasi.  Grac.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

(f)  Nounus.  lib.  Ix.  p.  1038. 

(g)  The  Arundelian  Marbles  place  this   event  25  yean 
earlier.     See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 

(h)  Euseb.  Strabo.  lib.  viii.  Pomp.  Mela.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

•t  Sucton.  in  August,  cap.  29.    Liv.  lib.  il.  cap.  51. 
1  Johan.  Saiubuc.  Emblem. 
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years 

Jul.  Per.  3166. 

A.  M.      245(5. 
Ante  Olymp. 

77-2. 

B.  C.       1548. 


when  Deucalion,  son  of  Prometheus, 
an^  grandson  of  Japetus,  is  said 
to  have  passed  from  Upper 
Asia  into  Greece,  where  he 
seized  upon  the  country  of 
Lycoria,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Parnassus ;  and  having  established  himself 
there,  commenced  a  warfare  against  his  neigh- 
bours, which  ended  in  making  him  master  of 
all  Phthiotis,  in  Lower  Thessaly. 

While  Greece  was  thus  receiving,  in  some 
parts,  foreign  accessions  to  her  population, 
she  was  in  others  sending  forth  colonies  to 
distant  quarters.  Scamander, 
the  son  of  Corybas  and  Demo- 
dice,  left  his  native  Crete,  with 
a  horde  of  followers,  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  other  climes ; 
for  what  reason  is  not  stated  :  and  at  last  he 
settled  in  Phrygia,  where  he  began  a  kingdom, 
subsequently  known  by  the  name  of  Troy. 

This  was  followed  by  another 
migration,  from  Thessaly  and 
Elis,  under  the  conduct  of 
Phorbas,  who  led  his  followers 
to  Ophiusa,  [Rhodes]  where, 
after  extirpating  the  Ophite  inhabitants,  or 
worshippers  of  the  serpent,  they  established 
themselves. 

The  kingdom  of  Pelasgia  was 
soon  after  begun  by  Pelasgus, 
of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  ;  or  rather  by  a  prince 
of  the  Pelasgi,  whose  real  name 
The  year  after,  the  city  of 
Ephyra  [Corinth]  was  built;  and  this  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Leleges  from  Egypt,  conducted  by  Lelex,  who 
established  themselves  in  La- 
conia,  in  the  south-east  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  began  the 
kingdom,  known  afterwards  as 
the  most  powerful  of  Greece, 
under  the  names  of  Lacedaemon  and  Sparta. 


Jul.  Per.  3168. 

A.  M.   2458. 
Ante  Olymp. 

770. 

B.  C.   1546. 


Jul.  Per.  3169. 

A.  M.      2459. 
Ante  Olymp. 

769. 

B.  C.        1545. 


Jul.  Per.  3193. 

A.  M.      2483. 
Ante  Olymp. 

745. 

B.  C.       1521. 

is    unknown. 


Jul.  Per.  3198. 

A.  M.      2483. 
Ante  Olymp. 

740. 

B.  C.       1516. 


Jul.  Per.  3211.  • 

A.  M.      2501. 
Ante  Olymp. 

727, 

B.  C.       1503. 


In  the  midst  of  these,  and 
other  similar  movements,  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion(i)  is  intro- 
duced, as  happening  in  Thes- 
saly, in  the  52d  year  of  his 


(i)  Placed  25  years  earlier  in  the  Marbles:  the  chronology 
of  Eusebiiis  is  here  adopted. 

( j)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  281,  note  (m). 
£k)  Xenoph. 


reign.  The  circumstances  of  this  deluge,  as 
described  by  Lucian,  who  obtained  his  infor- 
mation from  the  Asiatic  nations,  among  whom 
he  was  born,  has  been  given  in  the  former 
volume,(j)  from  which  his  identity  with  Noah, 
and  the  universality  of  the  flood,  are  manifest; 
although  the  Greeks  pretended  to  confine  it 
to  Thessaly,  as  they  did  that  of  Ogyges  to* 
Bceotia  and  Attica:  for  so  partial  were  they 
to  their  own  soil,  that  they  could  not  bear  to 
be  partners  with  other  nations  even  in  calami- 
ties. The  Deucaliones,  who  were  the  same 
with  the  lones,  or  lonians,  came  from  the 
East,  into  Thessaly,  from  which  point  they 
extended  their  conquests,  till  they  obtained 
the  complete  mastery  of  Greece.  As  soon  as 
they  appeared  in  Attica,  their  history,  though 
of  some  ages  standing,  was  engrafted  on  the 
country  of  their  last  residence,  and  the  most 
important  event  in  it  was  considered  as  of 
recent  occurrence.  As  they  found  fresh  evi- 
dences of  the  deluge,  in  different  countries, 
and  new  traditions  of  the  person  principally 
concerned  in  it,  they  adopted  each  testimony 
as  a  detached  and  independent  history,  so  that 
in  time  they  had  accounts  of  no  less  than  five 
deluges :  the  first,  under  Ogyges,  lasted  three 
months;  the  second,  in  the  age  of  Hercules 
and  Prometheus,  in  Egypt,  continued  but  one 
month ;  the  third,  during  the  reign  of  a  second 
Ogyges,  laid  all  Attica  waste ;  by  the  fourth, 
in  the  days  of  Deucalion,  Thessaly  was  drown- 
ed ;  and  the  effects  of  the  fifth,  during  the 
Trojan  war,  were  severely  felt  in  Egypt.(k) 
A  report  was  prevalent  in  Attica,  that  the 
waters  had  disappeared  through  a  small  aper- 
ture, about  a  cubit  wide,  near  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  and  Pausanias  says,  that  a 
yearly  offering  of  flour  and  honey  was  thrown 
into  it  with  religious  ceremony.(l) 

The  continuance  of  Deucalion's  flood  is 
stated  to  have  been  nine  days;  a  circumstance 
that  excites  a  suspicion  of  the  history  of  the 
great  deluge  having  been  confounded  with  a 
tradition  of  some  subsequent  and  partial  inun- 
dation; for  the  time  here  given  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  what  the  Greeks  relate  of  the 
highest  mountains  being  overtopped  by  the 
waters,  so  that  no  refuge  was  left  to  such  as 

(1)  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  lib.  v.  cap.  8.  See  before, 
Vol.  I.  p.  281,  note(m),  558,  note  (h),  560,  where  a  similar 
tradition  of  the  Syrians  is  spoken  of. 
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had  climbed  their  summits,  with  the  vain  hope 
of  escaping.(m)  When  the  waters  had  sub- 
sided, the  vessel  of  Deucalion  rested,  accord- 
ing to  general  report,  on  the  top  of  Parnassus ; 
anil  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
dry  enough  for  him  to  come  out,  he  went, 
with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
.Themis,  at  Delphi,  which  directed  them  to 
repair  the  loss  of  mankind  by  casting  behind 
them  the  bones  of  their  great  mother:  an  enig- 
matical mode  of  expressing  the  stones  of  the 
earth.  After  some  hesitation  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  oracle,  they  obeyed;  when  the  stones 
thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men,  and  those 
cast  by  Pyrrha  rose  up  in  the  form  of 
women. (n)  Diodorus  describes  this  deluge 
as  in  a  manner  universal;  and  Apollodorus, 
having  mentioned  Deucalion,  consigned  to  an 
ark,  takes  notice,  upon  his  quitting  it,  of  his 
offering  up  an  immediate  sacrifice  to  the  deity 
who  had  delivered  him.(o) 

Le  Clerc(p)  suggests  that  the  name  of  Deu- 
calion is  a  corruption  of  jv  >hn  (DZGLE'  ION) 
the  banner  of  the  lonians;  but  it  appears  rather 
to  be  a  compound  of  titles :  IV-VN-STTN  (AD-UC- 
AL-ION)  the  most  high  and  potent  lord  Ion; 
the  aspirate  N  being  suppressed  by  an  aphaerisis 
common  to  the  Doric  dialect.  The  author 
just  quoted,  also  observes,  that  the  title  given 
to  Noah  in  the  Scriptures,  noiNn  urn  (AISH  na- 
ADaMWH)  a  man  of  the  earth,  or  husbandman, 
may  be  rendered  in  Greek  by  'AF^  wt$<*?,  in 
Latin  Maritus  Pyrrlitr,  or  Rubrce,  HOIK  signify- 
ing equally  pyrrha,  rubra,  and  terra ;  and  that 
the  Greeks  having  taken  this  word  in  the 
first  sense,  pyrr/ui,  have  converted  it  into  a 
proper  name  of  a  woman,  and  made  Deucalion 
her  husband.  In  like  manner,  they  misapplied 
the  term  oonN  (ABONIM)  which  had,  as  this 
writer  thinks,  in  the  Phrenician  language,  a 
twofold  relation  to  children  and  stones :  so  that 
the  direction  of  the  oracle  to  cast  the  stones 
of  the  earth  behind  them,  means  the  divine 


(m)  Yet  Justin  affirms  that  many  did  actually  save  their 
lives  by  tln\  moan-,  as  others  did  by  trusting  themselves  in 
small  vessels  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters.  The  tradition 
xvhich  t'urnished  him  with  this  information  relates  to  the  par- 
tial inundation,  which  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
regular  course  nf  tlie  riu-r  Peneus  being  stopped  by  the 
I'ti'rrt-,  of  ;tn  earthquake  near  mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus. 
I'indar  and  Ovid  are  silent  as  to  any  vessel,  or  ark,  built 
by  the  ad  vice  of  Prometheus;  and  they  relate  that  Deucalion 


command  to  Noah  to  replenish  the  earth, (q) 
and  to  divide  it  among  his  progeny. (r) 

As  Deucalion  was  the  father  of  all  man- 
kind, the  ancients  have  made  him  a  person 
of  very  extensive  rule,  under  the  character  of 
a  king.  Sometimes  he  is  described  as  monarch 
of  the  whole  earth  ;  at  other  times  he  is  re- 
duced to  a  petty  governor  of  Thessaly.  Hel- 
lanicus,  who  speaks  of  him  in  the  latter  capa- 
city, takes  notice  of  the  deluge  in  his  time, 
and  of  his  building  altars  to  the  gods.(s) 
Apolloriius  Rhodius  supposes  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Greece,  according  to  the 
common  opinion, (t)  yet  gives  so  particular  a 
character  of  him,  that  the  true  history  cannot 
be  mistaken.  He  makes  him,  indeed,  the 
son  of  Prometheus,  and  grandson  of  Japetus  ; 
but  in  these  ancient  mythological  accounts, 
all  genealogy  must  be  entirely  disregarded, 
in  attempting  to  reduce  them  to  the  scrip- 
ture standard,  because  the  heathens,  having 
nothing  but  traditions  to  guide  them,  variously 
related  by  different  tribes,  continually  con- 
founded the  original  personage  with  some 
remarkable  character  among  his  followers ; 
putting  colonies  for  individuals,  styling  nations 
the  children  of  the  god  whom  they  worshipped, 
the  priests  foster-fathers  to  the  deity,  sometimes 
the  deity  himself,  the  priestesses  his  nurses ; 
and  most  frequently  transferring  the  whole 
merit  of  a  transaction,  or  of  a  series  of  labours, 
to  the  deity  under  whose  patronage  the  tribe, 
or  colony,  had  placed  itself. 

That  Deucalion  was  improperly  adjudged 
by  the  Thessalonians  to  their  own  country 
solely,  may  be  proved  from  his  name  occurring 
in  different  parts  of  the  world;  and  always 
accompanied  with  some  record  of  the  deluge. 
In  Syria,  he  was  supposed  to  have  founded 
the  temple  of  Hieropolis ;  and  at  Athens  he 
was  the  reputed  builder  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter:  in  both  places  chasms  were  pointed 
to,  through  which  the  waters  were  supposed 


saved  his  life  by  taking  refuge  on  ihe  top  of  Parnassus;  or, 
according  to  Hyginus,  of  ./Etna,  in  Sicily. 

(n)  Hygin.  fab.  153.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  Justin,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  (5.  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  lib.  v.  cap.  8. 

(o)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.     Apollod.  lib.  i.  p.  20. 

(p)  Compcnd.  Hiit.  l/nivers. 

(q)  Gen.  ix.  1. 

(r)  Enseb.  Epiphan.  ct  al. 

(s)  ScLol.  in  Apollon.  Ilhod.  lib.  iii,  ver.  1085.       (t)  Ibid. 
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to  have  retreated  :  and  however  groundless 
these  notions  may  be,  they  demonstrate  the 
impression  retained  in  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
persed tribes,  of  that  memorable  catastrophe. 
As  different  nations  succeeded  each  other  in 
the  same  parts,  and  time  produced  a  mixture 
of  generations,  they  varied  the  history,  and 
modelled  it  according  to  their  notions  and 
traditions ;  yet  the  ground-work  was  always 
the  same,  and  the  event  for  a  long  time  was 
universally  commemorated. 

The  year  following  the  cala- 
mity just  spoken  of,  Deucalion 
is  represented  as  settling  in 
Attica,  where,  in  the  course 
of  about  five  years,  he,  or 
rather  the  lonians,  of  whom  he  was  the  per- 
Jnl.  Per.  3217.  ^  sonification,  effected  so  com- 
plete a  revolution,  that  the 
Cecropians  were  subjugated, 
their  king,  Cranaus,  was  depo- 
sed, and  Amphictyon,  the  son 
of  Deucalion,  raised  to  the  throne  of  Athens. 


Jul.  Per.  3212. 

A.  M.     2-302. 
Ante  Olymp. 

726. 

B.  C.       1502. 


A.  M.      2507. / 
Ante  Olymp.    - 

721. 

B.  C.      1497 


\ 


(u)  In  this  reputed  progeny  of  Deucalion  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  sects  into  which  the  early  idolaters 
were  divided :  Molus  appears  to  be  the  same  with  Moloch, 
and  the  Molossi  were  his  worshippers.  Itonus  is  a  com- 
pound of  n'N(AiTH)  and  )N  (ON)  titles  of  the  sun,  with 
the  Greek  termination.  Bceotus,  composed  of  3N  (AB)  a 
father,  and  CD'JON  (OTIM)  charmers,  or  nnN  (OTHWTH) 
signs,  or  tokens,  .seems  to  be  the  prince  of  the  magi,  or  the 
standard-bearer.  Dorus  is  the  same  with  the  deity  A^ufut, 
the  same  with  Ham,  and  the  Chaldacan  and  Egyptian  11N 
(AUR),  softened  by  the  Greeks  into  Orut,  a  title  of  the  sun, 
with  the  prefix  IN,  a  title  of  honour,  applied  both  to 
gods  and  men.  Xuthns  is  the  same  with  Cush,  or  Cuth, 
as  he  is  called  by  the  Orientals ;  the  first  letter  of  his 
name,  3,  which  appears  originally  to  have  been  expressed 
by  the  Greek,  X,  chi,  having  got  converted,  through  the 
mutations  of  language,  into  the  Roman  X,  and  thence  to 
the  Greek  s  xi.  Or  the  2  may  have  been  introduced  as 
an  ellipsis  for  the  Greek  aspirate  Z  prefixed  to  the  original 
D13  (CUSH).  He  was  also  the  same  with  Scythes,  or 
Scuthcs,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the  Scythians  ;*  but  in 
reality  the  author  of  that  first  declension  in  religion,  which 
the  Greeks  denominated  £xv6itr/xo(,  and  placed  erroneously 
between  the  two  periods  of  BapSapio-^of,  and  'E*Xi)rMy**«  ;t  for 
Scythismus  and  Hellenismus  sprang  up  nearly  together. 
The  Scythians,  or  Cuthcans,  were  the  first  apostates  after 
the  flood,  and  the  times  in  which  they  were  most  renowned 
were  called  after  them.  They  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  sun,  VN,  or  EA,  that  great  eye,  or  fountain  of  light, 
]'J«  (A IN)  and  paid  the  like  reverence  to  the  stars,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven.  They  looked  upon  them  as  fountains, 
from  which  the  most  salutary  emanations  were  derived  to 

»  See  before,  p.  20, 34. 

t  Kpipli:m.  Ailvers.  lleerex.  lib.  i.  p.  8,  9.  Resptnu.  ad  Acha'i.  et  Paul.  p.  8,9. 
Chron.  Patch,  p.  23,49.  Eusi'b.  Chron.  p.  13. 


A  little  before  this  last  event,  a  new  power 
appeared  in  the  south-west  of  Peloponnesus, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Messenia,  set  up  by  Poly- 
caon,  son  of  Lelex ;  and  about  the  same 
time  that  Amphictyon  took  possession  of 
Athens,  his  brother  Hellen  is  represented  as 
reigning  at  Phthiosis,  in  Thessaly,  whose 
son,  also  called  Amphictyon,  established  at 
Thermopylae,  that  celebrated  general  council, 
denominated  from  its  founder  Amp/tictyones,for 
managing  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

The  revolution  at  Athens  was  not  the  only 
one  occasioned  by  Deucalion  and  his  family. 
His  son  Molus  removed  into  Epirus,  and 
there  became  the  father  of  a  powerful  tribe, 
called  Molossi.  Itonus,  another  sou,  settled 
in  Bceotia,  which  received  its  name  from  his 
son  Boaotus.  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  (or, 
as  some  call  him,  the  son  of  Deucalion)  be- 
took himself  to  the  country,  called  from  him 
Doris ;  and  from  Xuthus,  the  younger  son 
of  Hellen,  came  the  lonians  and  Achaeans, 
through  his  sons  Ion  and  Achaeus.(u) 

men,  and  their  worship  was  styled  fountain  worship,  and 
the  characteristic  of  the  times  was  denominated  Etonepo;, 
Elanismus,  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  changed,  according 
to  the  Ionic  dialect,  to  'EWwjuoyxo;,  and  made  it  relate  to 
their  own  country.  In  these  two  terms,  therefore,  we 
have  two  characteristics  of  the  same  age ;  one  derived  from 
the  people  who  then  had  the  dominion  of  the  earth ;  the 
other  from  their  religion.  Xuthus  is  also  the  same  with 
Zeus,  or  Zeulh,  titles  of  Jupiter ;  and  the  same  with  the 
chief  of  the  Hyc-sos,  or  Shepherd  kings ;  his  name  being  a 
compound,  with  no  greater  variation  than  is  usually  met 
with  in  Greek  terms  derived  from  the  Oriental  languages, 
of  Yx,  a  prince,  or  noble,  and  Xoi>{,  or  Xam;,  Cnsh,  q.  d.  the 
mighty  lord  Cush.  Ion  was  a  priest  of  the  lonim,  or 
lonians,  worshippers  of  the  dove,  or  who  had  the  dove  for 
their  ensign  ;  though  in  a  primary  sense,  he  was  the  same 
with  Deucalion  and  Noah  ;  for  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
he  was  exposed  in  an  ark,  and  in  that  ark  he  received 
a  crown  of  olives. t  To  this  may  be  added  what  Eusebius  i 
says,  that  the  lonians,  who  were  the  heads  of  the  Hellenic 
families,  were  the  first  worshippers  of  idols  ;§  a  charge 
similar  to  what  is  recorded  against  them  by  Cedrenus,|J 
and  by  Joannes  Antiochenus,  the  last  of  whom  declares, 
that  loaunes,  the  instructor  of  the  lonians,  was  one  of  the 
giant  race;  the  same  person,  who,  with  his  associates,  built 
the  tower,  and  who,  together  with  them,  was  punished  by 
a  confusion  of  speech. 5T  Thus,  we  find  that  the  chief  of 
the  lonians  was  the  same  with  the  Chaldiean  Oannes,**  and 
that  their  history,  though  engrafted  upon  that  of  Greece, 
and  claimed  exclusively  by  the  Greeks,  was  of  much  more 
ancient  date  than  throuologers  have  given  it,  and  belonged 
to  countries  far  distant :  the  fair  inference  from  all  which 
is,  that  the  movements  described  in  the  text  as  happening 


t  Euripid.  I'M.  ver.  1334. 

||  Cedren.  »ol.  i.  p.  4(5. 

•*  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  274,  511. 


Euseb.  Chron.  p.  13, 14. 
H  Jaan.  Antioch.  p.  66. 
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While  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  agitation 
from  these  events,  a  colony  of  Cadmians,  so 
Jul  P  s*"!  ^  ca^ef'  fr°|n  their  leader  Cad- 
A/M.  zsii.r  inns,  arrived  from  Tyre,  and 
Ante  Olymp.  ^  settled  in  Bceotia,  bringing  with 
717.  I  them  the  use  of  letters.  The 
occasion  of  the  migration  has 
been  already  stated  ;(v)  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  add,  that  the  name  of  Cadmus 
is  compounded  of  two  titles  of  the  sun,  THIN 
(ACHCD)  and  on  (CHOM)  Achad-Ham,(\v)  ren- 
dered by  the  Greeks  AxaSapvt  and  A«dVt>«,  and 
contracted  'Cad'mus  ;  and  that  we  must  here, 
as  elsewhere,  understand  the  body  of  Cadmians 
to  be  represented  under  the  character  of  a 
single  person.  They  were  people  of  great 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  ;  for,  besides  the  use 
of  letters,(x)  they  introduced  a  new  system 
of  architecture,  and  built  temples  in  a  style 
different  from  what  the  natives  had  been 
accustomed  to.(y)  Among  other  edifices,  they 
erected  the  Academia,  at  Athens,  as  a  place  of 
exercise  and  science,  surrounded  with  a  variety 
of  trees,  particularly  olives,  and  furnished 
with  springs  and  baths,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  resorted  thither.(z)  They  are 
also  said  to  have  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes, 
in  Boeotia,  which  being  afterwards  enlarged 
to  a  city,  became  the  seat  of  government. 
Their  chief  deity  was  .  the  personage,  whose 
name  they  bore  ;(a)  the  same  with  Hermes, 
Tlioth,  and  Osiris  ;  characteristics,  indeed,  of 
more  than  one  person,  for  all  the  theology  of 
the  ancients  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  yet  he  may 
be  principally  esteemed  Ham,  who  by  his 
posterity  was  looked  up  to  as  the  sun,  and 
worshipped  under  the  titles  of  that  luminary. 

The  Cadmians  had  scarcely  made  good  their 
establishment  in  Greece,  when  a  fresh  set  of 
Jul  Per  3229  ^  adventurers,  from  Thebes,  in 
A.  M.  2519!  I  Egypt,  under  Danaiis,  arrived 
Ante  Olymp.  V  at  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  from 
\  whence,  in  the  course  of  ten 
"'  years,  they  spread  into  Pelo- 


709- 

85" 


in  Greece,  are  but  expressive  of  the  migrations,  adventures, 
and  idolatrous  innovations  of  those  who  were  scattered  from 
the  plains  of  Sbinar,  and  were  doomed  to  range  the  earth  as 
vagabonds  in  quest  of  limitations  and  settlements. 

(v)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  668. 

(w)  Places  sacred  to  the  sun  had  the  name  of  Achad  :  see 
Michaelis's  (le.ograph.  Hebrteor.  Extern,  p.  227 ;  and  Selden 
De  DO*  Syr.  cap.  6,  p.  105. 

(*)  On  this  subject,  see  before,  p.  81,  82. 


•Jul.  Per.  3239. 

A.  M.  2529. 
Ante  Olymp. 

699. 

B.  C.   1475. 


ponnesus,    till   at    length    they 
established  themselves  at  Argos, 
deposed  the  ancient  family   of 
the  Inachida;,  and  placed  upon 
the  throne  the  dynasty  of  the 
Danai'dae,  or  Belidas;   the  former  designation 
derived    from    Danaiis,    and    the    latter  from 
Belus,  his  reputed  father,  though  in  reality  the 
name  was  a  royal  title.     These  colonists  also 
possessed   great  capacity  of  knowledge,   and 
were   particularly   skilled   in    navigation    and 
mechanics:    they   are  said  to    have    brought 
with  them  the  first  ship  that  ever  appeared  in 
Greece,  to  have  taught  the  natives  the  use  of 
pumps,   and   to   have  built  the  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  of  Argos.     Attached  to  the  history  of 
this  migration  is  an  episode  of  the  .50  daughters 
of  Danaiis,  (who  is  sometimes  called  Arma'is) 
being  married  to  their  cousins,  the  50  sons  of 
JEgyptus,   and   murdering  them   on   the  wed- 
ding-night,   with   the  exception   of  Lynceeus, 
who  was  spared  by  his   wife  Hypermnestra : 
for    this     crime    the     49     maritricides    were 
doomed    to    the  endless    labour    of    drawing 
water  from  a  deep  well  in  Tartarus,  in  buckets 
full  of  holes,    while  the  conjugal  fidelity  of 
Hypermnestra  was  rewarded  by  the  Argives 
with  the  highest  honours.(b)     The  name  of  the 
chief  personage  of  this  piece  of  history,  Danaiis, 
who  was  much  prior(c)  to  the  sera  allotted  him 
in  Grecian  chronology,  seems  to  be  composed 
of  the  Chaldaic  particle  jo  (DA)  the,   and  nu 
(Nairn)  ship;(d)  and  his  aera  points  to  the  time, 
when  the  rites  of  the  mystic  ship  of  Isis  was 
transported  into  Greece.      The  Acropolis,  like 
Thebes,    was   an   Arkite  temple,    called   IJIN 
(ARGMZ)  where  that  ship  was  reverenced,  and 
where  the   priestesses,  styled   Dana'idae,    offi- 
ciated :  these  bore  the  sacred  vessels  on  fes- 
tivals,  and  were  employed  at  other  times  in 
fetching  water,   a  very  important  occupation 
among  the  Egyptians,  for  the  use  of  the  temple. 
They  had  likewise  particular  jars,  sacred  to 
Canopus,  the  god  of  the  sea,  sometimes  made 


(y)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  61.          (z)  Pausan.  lib.  i.  p.  71. 

(a)  Solinus,  lib.  xvii.     Pausan.  lib.  iii.  p.  245.    Palaephat. 
p.  22.    Nonni  Dionys.  lib.  i.  p.  38, 42. 

(b)  Hygin.  Fab.  168.     Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.     Herodot. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  91.  lib.  vii.  cap.  94. 

(c)  He   appears    to    have  been    contemporary  with   the 
Pharaoh  who  first  persecuted  the  Israelites. 

(d)  The  name  of  the  ship  was  Danais. — Schol.  in  Apollon. 
Rhod.  lib.  i.  ver.  4. 
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of  porous  stone,  or  else  of  earth,  manufactured 
so  as  to  have  small  holes  in  the  bottom, 
through  which  they  used  to  filter  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  when  it  was  either  turbid  or 
saline.(d)  This  practice  of  tilling  vessels, 
which  could  not  hold  the  water  put  into  them, 
seemed  such  a  paradox  to  the  Greeks,  that 
when  they  came  to  consign  some  of  their 
priests  and  deities  to  the  infernal  mansions, 
they  made  this  the  particular  punishment  of 
the  DanaYdae,  perhaps  on  account  of  some 
cruelty  in  their  original  rites,  such  as  offering 
human  victims. 

Fifty  years  after  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  the  Olympic  games 
are  spoken  of,  as  being  cele- 
brated in  Elis,  by  the  priests  of 
Cybelc,  known  under  the  title 
of  Ideei  Dactyli :  but  how  far  they  assimi- 
lated to  those  which  were  afterwards  esta- 
blished, and  regularly  observed,  is  not  stated. 
They  had  their  name  from  being  celebrated 
on,  or  near,  a  hill,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  where 
oracles  were  delivered.  Hills  of  this  descrip- 
tion, called  high  places  in  the  Scriptures,  being 
styled  by  the  Amonians,  Omphi,  and  Al- 
Omphi,  which  the  Greeks  converted  into 
Olympic  and  Otympian.(e) 

The  arrival  of  Danaiis  in  Greece  was  also 
the  epocha  of  a  fresh  revolution  at  Athens, 
whjch  set  aside  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and 
placed  an  Egyptian  upon  the  throne,  who  in 
a  time  of  great  scarcity  had  brought  a  season- 
able supply  of  corn,  and  taught  the  natives  the 
use  of  chariots  and  the  management  of  horses. 
His  name  was  Erichthonius,  or  Erechtheus ; 
for,  although  the  two  names  have  been  divided 
into  two  kings,  with  a  third  introduced  be- 
tween them,  the  similarity  of  their  history  be- 
speaks them  to  have  been  the  same.  Indeed, 
they  are  both  ideal  personages,  put  for  colonists 
who,  quitting  Egypt,  brought  into  Attica  the 
Ophite  worship  and  rites,  whence  they  were 
represented  as  being  half  men  and  half  ser- 
pents. 

Another  colony,  under  the 
title  of  Sisyphidae,  soon  after 
made  its  appearance,  and  at 
length  seized  upon  the  city  of 
of  Ephyra;  while  a  body  of 


Jul.  Per.  3304.' 
A.M.  25!)4.( 
Ante  Olymp. 

634. 
B.  C.       1410.. 
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/-Jul.  Per.  3309. 
\A.M.      2599. 
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'Jul.  Per.  3331. 
l  A.  M.  2621. 

Ante  Olymp. 
607. 

B.  C.       1383. 


Arkites,  personified  under  the 
character  of  Areas,  established 
themselves  in  Pelasgia,  which 
from  them  was  afterwards  call- 
ed Arcadia. 

In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  at 
Athens,  the  goddess  Ceres,  and 
her  pupil  Triptolemus,  are  said 
to  have  arrived  in  Greece,  from 
Egypt,  and  taught  the  natives 
agriculture,  as  related  under  the  head  of 
MYSTERIES  :  and  about  the  same  time  Ion, 
the  son  of  Xuthus,  settled  at  Helice,  on  the 
bay  of  Corinth.  The  population  of  Greece 
now  began  to  overflow  from  the  vast  ac- 
cessions it  had  received  from 
foreign  colonists,  and  being  in 
a  capacity  for  reaction,  an  emi- 
gration to  Italy,  under  Janus,  a 
native  of  Thessaly,  took  place 
very  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Ceres,  and 
prior  to  the  institution  of  her  mysteries  by 
Eumolpus.  Hitherto  the  differ- 
ent colonists  had  lived  peace- 
ably together;  but  now  a  war 
broke  out,  on  what  occasion  is 
not  stated,  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  people  of  Eleusis, 
former  entreated  Ion,  who  had 
powerful  at  Helice,  to  take 

listened   to  their  proposal,   en- 
war,  and   conquered   the  Eleu- 
Eumolpus   at   their   head :    for 
the  Athenians  invited   him   to 


Jul.  Per.  3347. 

A.  M.      2637. 
Ante  Olymp. 

591. 
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favour.  Ion 
gaged  in  the 
sinians,  with 
which  service 


in  which  the 
become  very 
part  in  their 


settle  among  them  ;  and,  the  more  strongly  to 
manifest  their  gratitude,  they  assumed  the  title 
of  lonians.  Ion,  however,  did  not  long  remain 
among  them  ;  for  soon  after  this  victory,  he 
passed  with  a  numerous  retinue  into  Asia 
Minor. 

The  chasm  thus  occasioned  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  was  quickly  filled  up  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Pelopidse,  who,  being  driven 
from  their  station  in  Phrygia  by  the  Trojans, 
repaired  to  Greece,  and  after  wandering  there 
for  some  time,  established  them- 
selves in  Elis,  by  the  murder  of 
(Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  whose 
daughter,  Hippodamia,  their 
leader,  Pelops,  had  married, 


Jul.  Per.  3407. 

A.  M.       2697. 
Ante  Olymp. 
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(e)  See  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  i.  p.  291,  on  the  Omphi,  and 
worship  on  high  places. 
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after  subduing  her  father  in  the  chariot-races 
at  the  Olympic  games :  and  from  them  the 
peninsula,  in  which  they  soon  gained  the  as- 
cendancy, obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  history  of  this  Pelops  is  of  much  greater 
antiquity  than  that  of  his  reputed  father  Tan- 
talus, who  was  in  reality  his  priest.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  his  father,  and  restored 
to  life  by  Jupiter;  an  incident  common  to  him 
and  to  many  other  of  the  ancient  gods  and 
heroes,  derived  from  the  concealment  of  Noah 
in  the  ark,  and  his  reappearance,  or  revival, 
after  the  flood.  His  name  is  composed  of  the 
particle  >s  (PI),  hit  (EL),  and  SIN  (AUB,  or  OB, 
changed  by  the  Greeks  into  opif  and  ow;)  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  an  ancient  ora- 
cular deity,  the  term  SIN  being  applied  in  tlie 
Old  Testament(f)  to  the  woman  at  En-dor,  or 
rather,  to  her  familiar  spirit,  by  whose  agency 
she  pretended  to  foretel  future  events.  Indeed 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  story  told  of  the  mira- 
culous powers,  with  which  his  ivory  shoulder 
was  endued.  Of  his  rites  in  Phrygia,  nothing 
is  known ;  but  in  Greece,  he  was  as  much 
revered  above  all  other  heroes,  as  Jupiter  was 
above  the  rest  of  the  gods.  He  had  a  temple 
at  Olympia,  near  that  of  Jupiter,  where  Her- 
cules, or  rather  the  Heraclidae,  consecrated  to 
him  a  small  portion  of  .land,  and  offered  him  a 
sacrifice.  The  place  where  this  offering  had 
been  made,  was  held  in  most  religious  reve- 
rence, and  the  magistrates  of  the  country, 
yearly,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  there 
sacrificed  a  black  ram  ;  of  which  victim  the 
soothsayer  was  not  allowed,  as  at  other  times, 
to  have  any  portion ;  but  he  alone,  who  fur- 
nished the  wood,  which  was  generally  of  white 
poplar,  was  permitted  to  take  the  neck.(g) 

Of  Tantalus,  the  father,  or  rather  priest,  of 
Pelops,  whose  impieties  were  punished  in 
Tartarus  with  continual  desire  and  dread,  two 
accounts  are  given  by  mythologists.  The  first 
is,  that  he  was  plunged  up  to  his  chin  in  water, 
with  every  kind  of  fruit  within  his  reach  ;  yet, 
hungry  as  he  was,  and  thirsty,  he  could  never 
attain  to  what  he  wanted ;  every  thing  he 
caught  at  eluding  his  efforts. (h)  The  second 


(f)  1  5am.  xxviii.  7,  8;  also  used  Lev.  xx.  27.  Deut. 
iviii.  11.2  Kings,  xxi  6,  and  in  other  places,  in  a  like  sense. 

IK)  Pausan.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  Hygiu. 
Fab.  0,  82,  83.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  vi. 

(b)  Homer.  Odyts.  lib.  xi.  ver.  581. 


states,  that  his  punishment  consisted  in  having 
a  stone  hanging  over  his  head,  which  kept  him 
in  perpetual  fear.(i)  The  former  of  these  re- 
lates to  his  exclusion  from  the  mysteries  in 
which  lie  had  been  initiated,  and  which  he  had 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  reveal  ;(j)  the  latter 
to  the  constant  dread  with  which  the  remem- 
brance of  his  indiscretion  filled  his  mind.  The 
mysteries  he  revealed  were  those  of  O.siris,  ihe 
sun,  the  ins  (POTOR)  of  Egypt,  which  he  could 
never  afterwards  look  upon  but  it  reminded 
him  of  his  broken  oaths,  and  made  him  afraid 
that  the  vengeance  of  the  god  would  some  day 
overwhelm  him.  The  Greeks,  however,  mis- 
led by  sound,  rendered  the  word  mr;*  and  *.'Tjof, 
a  rock,  which  was  soon  changed  for  atfio?,  a 
stone,  and  thus  not  only  was  the  true  history 
of  Tantalus  perverted,  but  the  sun  itself  was 
called  by  them  a  stone,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Scholiast  upon  Piudar,(k)  and  Lycophron ; 
the  last  of  whom  mentions  him  as  a  priest, 
who  out  of  good  nature  divulged  some  secrets 
of  his  cloister ;  and  was  therefore  ejected 
from  the  society .(1) 

The  principal  leaders  of  the  Pelopida3, 
called  sons  and  grandsons  of  Pelops,  were 
Trcezen,  and  Pittheus,  who  established  a  sove- 
reignty at  Troazeue ;  Atreus  and  Thyestes, 
who  fixed  themselves  at  Mycena? ;  Alcathous, 
who  reigned  at  Megara ;  Corinthus,  from 
whom  liphyra  received  the  name  of  Corinth  ; 
Agamemnon,  who  succeeded  Thyestes  at  My- 
cenae ;  and  Menelaus,  who  obtained  the  throne 
of  Laceda3mon  :  so  that  the  whole  country 
of  Greece  began  to  assume  a  new  character. 

A  few  years  before  the  irruption  of  the 
Pelopidre,  the  hero  Perseus  is  said  to  have 
appeared  ;  the  merit  of  whose  achievements 
the  Helladians  took  to  themselves,  and  gave 
out  that  he  was  a  native  of  Argos.  He  was 
the  reputed  offspring  of  a  secret  amour  of 
Jupiter  with  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius, 
king  of  Argos,  by  whose  order,  both  he  and 
his  mother  were  exposed  up»n  the  sea  in  a 
small  vessel,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
Danae's  incontinence,  as  from  the  apprehen- 
sion that  her  son  would  be  the  cause  of  the 


(i)  Pindar.  O/ymp.  od.  1.    Isthm.  od.  viii. 
( j)  Hence   Euripides  calls  bim  "  a  man  of  an  ungovern- 
able tongue." — Euiip.  In  fyhis:. 
(k)  Scliol.  in  Find.  Olymp.  od.  1. 
(I)  Schol.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  152. 
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old  king's  death,  as  had  been  predicted  by  an 
oracle.  The  winds  conducted  the  bark  to  the 
island  of  Seriphos,  where  Perseus,  when  arrived 
at  man's  estate,  was  made  chief  of  the  priests 
of  Minerva.  The  jealousy  of  Polydectes, 
king  of  the  island,  however,  soon  caused  him 
to  remove,  and  he  travelled  to  the  temple  of 
Animon,  in  Libya,  after  which  he  traversed 
the  whole  extent  of  Africa.(m)  He  subdued 
the  Gorgons,  who  resided  in  Mauritania,  and 
at  Tartessus  in  Baetica ;  (n)  and  defeated 
the  Ethiopians  upon  the  western  ocean,  with 
the  nations  about  mount  Atlas ;  which  moun- 
tain he  and  Hercules  only  are  said  to  have 
passed.(o)  From  the  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent, he  passed  over,  and  got  possession  of 
the  western  islands ;  from  thence  he  returned 
across  the  Libyan  desert  into  the  east,  where 
he  sustained  a  successful  warfare  against 
Phineus,  after  he  had  delivered  Andromeda, 
the  niece  of  that  prince,  and  daughter  of 
Cepheus,  king  of  the  eastern  Ethiopia,  who 
was  exposed  to  a  sea-monster.(p)  He  is  said 
to  have  built  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia  ;(q)  (a  work 
also  attributed  to  Sardanapalus)(r)  reputed 
the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world  ;  and  to 
have  planted  the  peach-tree  at  Memphis.(s) 
The  Persians  were  also  supposed  to  be  his 
descendants ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  made  the 
conquest  of  their  country,  and  left  a  son  by 
Andromeda,  named  Perses,  behind  him  ;(t) 
he  then  set  off,  through  Asia  Minor,  upon 
an  expedition  against  the  Hyperboreans,  upon 
the  Ister  and  lake  Mo3otis;(u)  from  which 
last  he  descended  to  Greece.  Here  he  built 
Mycenae  and  Tirynthus ;  which  last  is  also  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cyclops,  or  of 
Tirynx,  a  son  of  Argus. (v)  At  Helicon,  Per- 
seus was  the  founder  of  a  seminary ;  and  he 
was  the  head  of  the  families  styled  Dorian 
and  Herculean ;  consequently  his  sera,  as  the 
grandson  of  Acrisius,  is  vastly  postdated.  It 


in;  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  91.     Strabo.  lib.  xvii. 
n )  Scbol.  in  Lycoph.  vcr.  B38.  (o)  Soliu.  cap.  24. 

\\>)  Ovid.  Art.  Amand.  lib.  i.  ver.  53.  Some  imagine  this 
to  have  happened  at  Joppa,  in  Palestine,  where  the  bones 
of  the  monster,  of  extraordinary  size,  are  said  to  have 
been  loiii^  preserved,  till  they  were  removed  to  Home,  in  the 
acdileship  of  M.  Scaurus.* 

(<\)  Luciin.  lib.  iii.    Soliu.  cap.  3i{.    Cliron.  Pascli.  p.  39. 

-ce  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  542,  note  (j). 
(s)  Plin.  lib.  xv.  cap.  IS.        (t)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  61. 

*   lYin.  lib.  ix.     Srr  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  809. 
VOL.  II. 


is  doubted  by  writers  whether  he  was  ever 
in  Italy ;  but  some  of  his  family  were  there, 
who  defeated  the  giant  race  in  Campania, 
and  afterwards  built  Argiletum  and  Ardea,  in 
Latiura.  Virgil  supposes  this  to  have  been 
effected  by  Danae,  the  mother  of  this  hero;(w) 
but  Servius  says  that  Perseus  himself,  in  his 
childhood,  was  driven  upon  the  coast  of 
Daunia.(x) 

Perseus  is  represented  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  Grecian  Hercules,  supposed  to  have  been 
bred  up  at  Thebes,  in  Boeotia;  though,  in 
reality,  neither  of  them  was  of  Grecian  original. 
Diodorus  intimates  that  the  history  of  Perseus 
was  derived  from  Egypt  ;(y)  while  Herodotus, 
with  more  propriety,  represents  him  as  an 
Assyrian  ;(z)  by  which  is  meant  a  Babylonian, 
or  Chaldaean  ;  and  agreeably  to  this,  'he  is 
said  to  have  married  Asteria,  the  daughter  of 
Belus,  the  same  with  A«htaroth  and  Astarte 
of  Canaan,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Hecate.(a)  Writers  speak  of  him  as  a  great 
astronomer,  and  a  person  of  uncommon  know- 
ledge. He  instructed  mariners  to  direct  their 
way  in  the  sea,  by  the  lights  of  heaven ;  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  polar  constellation,  which  he 
first  observed,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Helice.(b)  Though  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  he 
is  said  to  have  resided  in  Egypt,  and  to  have 
reigned  at  Memphis.  From  all  which  we  learn, 
that  Perseus  was  a  title  of  the  deity  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  worshipped  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
in  those  other  places  named  in  his  multifarious 
travels  and  adventures.  In  short,  he  was  the 
personification  of  the  sun  ;(c)  and  upon  the 
Heracleotic  branch  of  the  Nile,  near  the  sea,  was 
a  celebrated  watch-tower,  denominated  from 
him.  At  Chemmis,  he  had  a  temple  of  great 
repute,  where  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  to  have  often  appear- 
ed personally  to  the  priests. (d)  He  had  also 
temples  at  Memphis,  and  in  other  parts  of 


(u)  Find.  Pyth.  od.  x. 

(v)  Pausau.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15,  1(>,  49.     Virg.  JEn.  lib.  vii. 
ver.  662.    Silar.  lib.  viii.  ver.  217. 
(w)  Virg.  JEM.  lib.  vii.  ver.  401). 
(x)  Serv.  ire  Virg  JEu.  lib.  viii. 
(y)  Diod.  Sicul.'lib.  i. 
(z)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  54 ;  et  vid.  Chron.  Patch,  p.  86. 

(a)  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  ver.  1175. 

(b)  Natal.  Comes,  lib.  vii.  cap.  18. 

(c)  Schol.  iu  Lycophr.  vcr.  17,  1ft. 

(d)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  01, 
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Egypt.      His  true  name   was  ns   (P«RCZ,   or 
PORCZ)  rendered  Peresis,  Perses,  and  Perseus ; 
and  in  the  account  given  of  him,  we  have  the 
history   of  the    Peresians,    Parrhasians,    and 
Perizzites,  whose  chief  deity  appears  to  have 
been   Persephone,    or   Proserpine,     the    same 
with   Damater,    and   Perseus   was    his  priest. 
It  is  a  mixed  history,    in   which  their  fore- 
fathers are  alluded  to,  particularly  their  great 
progenitor,  the  father  of  the  second   race  of 
men.     He  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  renewal 
of  life  ;  and  they  therefore  represented  Perseus 
;i*   enclosed  in   an  ark,(e)  and  exposed  in  a 
state  of    childhood    upon    the    waters,    after 
having  been  conceived  in  a  shower  of  gold. 
The  history,   therefore,   of  the   establishment 
of  a  kingdom  at  Mycenae,  by   Perseus,  which 
eclipsed   that  of  Argos,  must   be  understood 
to  mean  the  settlement  of  a  body  of  Peresians, 
or  Perizzites,  in  that  quarter,  after  along  pere- 
grination, from  Phrenice,  through  Asia  Minor, 
.and    Thrace,    consequent    upon    their    flight 
from  the  sword  of  Joshua.     The  chief  leaders, 
under  whom  they  entered  the  Peloponnesus, 
were    Electryon,    who    reigned    at    Mycens, 
and  was  the  reputed  grandfather  of  Hercules; 
Alcaeus,   from    whom    the    Herculseans   were 
called   Alcidae  ;  and    Sthenelus,    the    avowed 
enemy   of   Hercules,    who    married    INicippe, 
probably  a  priestess  of  Pelops,  but  called  his 
daughter  ;  together  with  Gorgophone,  the  re- 
puted daughter  of  Perseus,  who  married  first 
Perien's,    king   of  Messenia,    and    afterwards 
(Ebalus,  a  king  of   Laconia  ;   being  the  first 
woman  mentioned  by  mythologists  as  having 
had  two  husbands. 


(e)  Schol.  i"  Lycophr.  ver.  838  ;  et  in  Find.  Pyth.  od.  x 
vcr.  72.    ('/iron.  Patch,  p.  38,  from  Euripid. 

(f)  This  hunt  seems  to  belong  to  the   history  of  Ninirof 
or  Sfrnirarnis,  rather   than    to    Greece;  and   yet    Pausania 
states  that  in  his  time  the  skin  of  the  boar  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva- Ale  a,  at  Tega-a,  in  Arcadia:  when 
iilso   the   tusks   were  preserved  till  Augustus   had  them  re 
moved  to  Rome,  as  a  punishment   to   the  Tega-ans   for  fol 
lowing  the  party  of  Antony.     They  were  shewn  for  a  long 
time  at  Rome  ;  one  of  them  was  about  half  an  ell  long,  bu 
the  other  was  broken.* 

fg)  The  princes  and  chiefs  mentioned  by  mytholo«ists  a 
assembled  tor  this  purpose,  were  Meleager,  son  of  CEneus 
who  took  the  lead;  Admetus,  son  of  Pheres ;  Adrastus,  soi 
of  Talaus,  king  of  Argos  ;  Amphiaraus,  son  of  Oicleus 
Ampliicidts ;  Ancifus  and  Cepheui,  sons  of  Lvcnrgus,  kin 
of  Neinsa;  Atatanta,  the  Amazonian,  daughter  of  Schoeneus 
or  of  lasius,  king  of  Arcadia  ;  Cantor  and  Pollux  :  C'em 
one  of  the  Lapithx ;  Agenor,  Cumetes,  Jphicbis,  1'lcsippu* 
*  P»usan.  lib.  tiii.  cap.  45.  S'rato.  lib.  tiii.  Apolkid.  lib.  i  cap.  8. 


Thus  was  the  dominion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus divided  between  these  new  colonists,  the 
Pelopidae  and  the  Peresians ;  but  the  former 
were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  prepon- 
derating power,  and  were  not  long  before 
they  altogether  expelled  the  more  ancient  set- 
tlers, the  Herculeans,  or  Heraclidae. 

A  period   of    tranquillity    succeeded    these 
important    revolutions,    during    -Jul  Per  3434 
which    the  celebrated   hunt  of  V  A.  M.     2724. 
the  Calydonian  boar  is  said  to  <   Ante  Olymp. 
have  taken  place,  at  which  all    I        504'12 
the  heroes  and  princes  of  Greece    *•  '    ' 
were  assembled.(f)     The  occasion  of  this  hunt 
is  said  by  the  poets  to  have  arisen  from  the 
neglect  of  OEneus,  king  of  Calydon,  in  Jitolia, 
to  consecrate  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  to 
Diana,  who  claimed  them  as  her  right,  when 
he  was  sacrificing  to  the  rural  deities ;  which 
so   provoked   the   goddess,    that  she  sent  an 
enormous  boar  to  ravage  the  country.      The 
distress   consequent  upon   the   destruction   of 
herds,   flocks,  and  crops,   occasioned  by  this 
animal,  whose  immense   size  seemed  to  ren- 
der   him     invincible,    soon    became  a  public 
concern,    and    all    the    neighbouring    princes 
assembled  to  destroy  it.(g)      Meleager,  with 
Theseus  and  the  Amazonian  virgin  Atalanta, 
were   the    foremost    to   attack    the    monster : 
several   of   the    hunters  were    killed    in    the 
encounter;  Atalanta  inflicted  the  first  wound, 
and    Meleager,   who   slew  him,  presented  her 
with    the   head  and   skin  ;  which  honour  to  a 
woman  was  highly  resented   by  his  maternal 
uncles,  Plexippus,  Toxeus,   and  Agenor;  and 
they  endeavoured  to  deprive   her  of  the  spoil. 

and  Toxeut,  sons  of  Thestius,  king  of  Pleuron,  and  maternal 
uncles  to  Meleager ;  Dryas,  son  of  Mars ;  Echion,  son  of 
Mercury ;  Eui-ythrion,  the  Centaur,  son  of  Actor ;  IIlp- 
parus,  the  Centaur ;  Hippocoon,  son  of  CEbalus,  and  his 
four  sons ;  Hlppothous,  son  of  Cercyon,  king  of  Eleusis  ; 
Hylteus,  the  Centaur  ;  Idas  and  Lyncatus,  sons  of  Aphareus; 
Iphicle$,  son  of  Amphitryon,  and  his  son  lolavs,  the  friend 
of  Hercules  ;  Jason,  son  of  jEson,  king  of  lolchos ;  Latrfes, 
king  of  Ithaca ;  Lelex;  Leucippus,  son  of  Tyndarus,  king 
of  Lacedreroon ;  Mencetius,  son  of  Actor,  and  father  to 
Patroclus  ;  Nestor,  son  of  Ncleus,  king  of  Pylos  ;  Panopevs, 
son  of  Phocus,  and  father  to  Epeus,  who  made  the  Trojan 
horse  ;  Pelevs  and  Telamon,  sons  of  jEacus  ;  Pkyleus,  son 
of  Augeas,  king  of  Elis  ;  Phoenix,  son  of  Amyntor,  king  of 
Argos;  Pirithous,  son  of  Ixion;  Prothcus ;  and  Thfn(>u..i, 
son  of  .flLgeus,  king  of  Athens.  Hercules  was  absent  from 
this  memorable  exploit;  for,  having  inadvertently  killed 
Eunomus  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  he  had  retired  from 
Ciilvdon,  his  father-in-law's  kingdom,  to  the  court  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trathiuia,  to  be  purified  of  the  homicide. 
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Meleager,  however,  defended  her  cause,  and 
in  so  doing  slew  his  uncles  ;  this  brought  upon 
him  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  from  his 
mother ;  or,  as  some  say,  she  threw  a  billet 
of  wood,  on  which  his  life  depended,  into  the 
fire,  and  Meleager  died  as  soon  as  it  was 
consumed.(h) 

Another  account,  and  rather  more  probable, 
is,  that  Diana,  to  avenge  the  neglect  of  CEneus, 
excited  a  war  between  the  Curetes  and 
jEtolians,  in  which  Meleager,  who  headed 
his  father's  troops,  always  had  the  advantage  ; 
till,  killing  his  uncles,  his  mother,  Althea, 
loaded  him  with  such  imprecations,  that  he 
retired  from  the  field ;  whereupon  the  Curetes 
advanced,  and  attacked  the  capital  of  ^Etolia. 
In  the  mean  time,  CEneus  was  endeavouring 
to  persuade  his  son  to  arm,  and  return  to  the 
fight,  seconded  in  his  entreaties  by  Althea, 
who  had  forgiven  the  murder  of  her  brothers  : 
but  entreaties  and  forgiveness  were  alike  lost 
upon  Meleager ;  he  remained  inflexible,  till 
his  wife  Cleopatra  fell  at  his  feet,  and  patheti- 
cally represented  their  mutual  danger,  which 
so  affected  him,  that  he  put  on  his  armour, 
flew  to  the  field,  and  repelled  the  enemy.(i) 

The  congress  of  royal  and  noble  warriors 
brought  together  on  this  occasion,  seems  first 
to  have  given  the  hint  of  a  foreign  expedition, 
with  a  view  to  conquest ;  an  experiment  as 
yet  untried  by  the  Greeks ;  for  they  had 
hitherto  been  wholly  engaged  in  their  domestic 


(h)  Hygin.  Fab.  14.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  viii.  Apollod. 
lil>.  i.  cap.  8.  Homer.  //.  lib.  ix.  The  last  named  poet  is 
silent  as  to  the  firebrand  ;  whence  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed this  part  of  the  fable  to  be  posterior  to  his  time ; 
and  Pausanias  says  it  was  devised  by  Phrynicus,  an  ancient 
tragic  poet,  who  flourished  about  the  67th  Olympiad. 

(i)  Pausan.  In  Phocid.  cap.  31. 

(j)  This  ship  Argo  is  represented  as  of  considerable 
length,  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  the  first  ever  built, 
although  we  find  Danaiis  coming  into  Greece,  some  ages 
before,  in  a  long  vessel  of  the  very  same  construction  ;  and 
we  shall  presently  read  of  the  Argo  itself  being  pursued 
by  a  navy  which  was  prior  to  it,  and  which  must  also  have 
consisted  of  the  same  kind  of  ships,  or  they  would  hardly 
have  got  before  it  at  the  Bosphorui,  or  have  overtaken  it 
in  the  Ister.  To  this  may  be  added  what  chronologers  state 
of  the  cpoclia  given  to  this  expedition,  that  Minos  then 
held  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  absur- 
dities aribc  from  the  Greeks  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
story  of  the  Argo,  which  belonged  to  more  remote  ages 
thai!  their  own  a?ra,  and  to  an  event  in  which  their  ancestors 
were  concerned  only  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

(k)  Sir     Isaac    Newton    thinks    this    Chiron   formed    the 

•  Iff/thai,  tol.  ii.  p.  l.iO. 


affairs,  and  settling  their  newly  acquired  domi- 
nions. As  ambition  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an 
expedient,  it  was  recollected  that  J£etes,  king 
of  Colchis,  had  been  guilty  of  some  act  of 
injustice  towards  Phryxus,  the  son  of  Athamas, 
king  of  Orchomenos,  and  him  they  resolved 
to  invade,  under  the  pretext  of  reclaiming,  on 
behalf  of  Jason,  prince  of  lolchos,  the  trea- 
sures of  Phryxus,  which  jEetes  had  seized, 
after  murdering  their  owner.  The  chief  pro- 
moter of  this  expedition  was  Pelias,  who  had 
usurped  the  crown  of  lolchos,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  half-brother  JEson,  the  father  of 
Jason;  and  who,  to  get  rid  of  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  young  prince,  when  he  grew  up 
and  demanded  the  restoration  of  his  birthright, 
persuaded  him  to  go  and  avenge  the  cause  of 
their  kinsman  Phryxus,  as  an  adventure  that 
would  redound  to  his  glory ;  but  with  the 
secret  hope  that  he  might  perish  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

Some  years  were  spent  in  preparations ; 
during  which  time  a  ship  called  Argo,  was 
built  at  Pagasa?,  in  Thessaly,  with  50  oars, 
and  a  beam  in  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  by  Minerva,  which  had  the  power 
of  giving  oracles ;  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  it  was  built  altogether  of  timber  from 
the  sacred  oaks  of  Dodona ;  being  the  first 
vessel  of  its  kind  ever  constructed.(  j)  Chiron, 
the  centaur,(k)  son  of  Saturn  and  the  nymph 
Philyra,  who  was  famous  for  his  knowledge, 

sphere  and  asterisms  when  he  was  88  years  old,  and  that 
he  lived  till  after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in  which  he 
had  two  sons :  but  Mr.  Bryant*  looks  upon  his  person  as 
fabulous,  and  his  name  a  compound  of  1p  (KIR,  or  CHIR) 
a  fortress,  tower,  or  temple,  and  JN  (ON)  the  sun  ;  q.  d.  the 
tower,  or  temple  of  the  sun,  inhabited,  he  supposes,  by  a 
race  of  priests,  called  Centauri,  from  the  deity  they  wor- 
shipped, who  was  represented  under  a  particular  form,  and 
styled  ~nn  jrt3  (caHeN-raUR),  the  same  with  the  Minotaur 
of  Crete,  and  the  Tauromen  of  Sicily.  "  The  people  by 
whom  this  worship  was  introduced,"  he  continues,  "  were 
many  of  them  Anakim,  styled  Nephelim  by  the  Orientals, 
which  the  Greeks,  as  usual,  misled  by  the  sound,  supposed 
to  relate  to  M^IXD,  a  cloud,  and  in  consequence,  they  de- 
scribed the  centaurs  as  born  of  a  cloud  ;  the  mother  of 
Phryxus,  also,  on  whose  account  the  Argonautic  expedition 
was  undertaken,  was  called  by  the  same  name,  Nephele  ;t 
and  the  golden  fleece,  the  more  immediate  object  of  the 
adventurers,  is  frequently  denominated  the  Nephelian  Jieece. 
The  Centaurs  are  described  as  inhabiting  the  purlieus  of 
mount  Nephele,  in  Thessaly ;  in  which  country  PalephatusJ 
places  the  chief  city  of  the  Nephelim."  It  seems,  there- 
fore, likely  that  the  temple  Chir-On,  stood  at  Nepliem,  in 

t  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  »er.  52.  t  Cap.  *. 
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and  had  instructed  mauy  of  the  young  heroes 
in  science,  who  were  engaged  for  this  expe- 
dition, now  framed  for  their  use  a  delineation 
of  the  heavens  ;  though  some  give  the  merit 
of  this  operation  to  Musaeus.  This  was  the  first 
artificial  sphere,  and  on  it  the  stars  were  formed 
into  asterisms  for  the  benefit  of  the  adventurers, 

Thessaly,  the  reputed  residence  of  Chiron,  and  that  the 
priests  Centauri  were  the  instructors  of  those  heroes,  who 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  scientific  knowledge  from  that 
fabulous  personage  ;  so  that  fathers  and  sons,  and  even 
persons  of  more  remote  «ras  from  each  other,  may  he  truly 
said  to  have  been  his  or  their  pupils. 

(1)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has,  with  much  labour  and  ingenuity, 

endeavoured  to  fix  the  time  of  this  expedition,  by  the  place 

of  the  colures  then,  and  the  degrees  they  have  since  retro- 

graded," upon  a  supposition   that  there  once  was  such  a 

person  as  Chiron,  and  that  he  really  formed  the  sphere  for 

the  Argonauts  :  upon  which  Dr.  Rutherford  remarks,  that 

the  principal  star,  Canobus,  and  great  part  of  the  constel- 

lation Argo,  could  not  be  seen,  either  in  the  place  from  which 

the  Argonauts  set  out,  or  in  the  place  to  which  they  sailed  ; 

and  as  the  ship  Argo   was  the   first   of  its   kind,  and  the 

principal   thing  in  the  expedition,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 

Chiron  should  choose  to  call  a  set  of  stars  by  the  name  of 

Argo,  when  most  of  them  must  have   been  invisible  to  the 

Argonauts.      "Had   he,"  says   this  writer,  "delineated  the 

sphere  for  their  use,  he  would   have  chosen  to   call  some 

other    constellation    by  this   name  :  he  would  most  likely 

have   given  the  name  Argo    to  some   constellation  in  the 

zodiac  ;    or    certainly    to    one    that    was    visible    to    the 

Argonauts  ;  and   not  to  one  which    is  so  far  to  the  south, 

that  the  principal  star  in  it'  could   not  be  seen   by  them, 

either  when  they  set  out,  or  when  they  came  to  the  end  of 

their  voyage."t     These  arguments  not  only  prove  that  the 

sphere  was  not  the  invention  of  Chiron,  or  of  Musasus  ; 

but  also  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  any  Grecian  astronomer, 

residing  in  his  own  country:  for  in  such  a  case,  he  must 

have  comprehended  under  a  figure,  and  given  a  name  to,  a 

collection   of  stars,    with  many   of  which,    especially   the 

principal  one,   he  was  unacquainted.     Even  the  Egyptians 

seem  in  their  spheres  to  have  omitted  such  constellations  as 

could  not  be  seen  in  their  degrees  of  latitude,  or  in  those 

which  they  frequented.     We  may   therefore  conclude,  with 

Mr.  Bryant,!  that  as  the   astronomy  of  Greece  came  from 

Egypt,  and  that  of  Egypt  from  Babylon,  the  sphere  was 

the  work  of  those  Cuthites,  who  from  the  plains  of  Shinar, 

under  the  denomination  of  Hyc-sos,  settled   in   the   neigh- 

bourhood of  the  Delta,  and  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  a  fact 

not   unknown   to   the   ancients  themselves  ;    for   Diodorus§ 

llic  sphere  was  the  invention  of  Atlas,  or  rather  of  the 

Atlunlians,  who    wtrt.   the    same    people.      The    Egyptians 

borrowed  nothing  from  Greece  ;||  neither  would  they  crowd 

llieir  sphere  with  astcrisms  relating  to  events,  in  which  they 

did  not  participate,  and  with  which   they  could  not  well  be 

acquainted  :   on    the   contrary,  many   ot  the   constellations 

are  apparently  of  l;»^ptian   original,"  and   were  designed  as 

emblems    of  their   gods,    or   memorials   of   their    rites   and 

mythology  ;  and  the  delineations  on  the  sphere  were  intcnd- 


-i.licrav  more  at  Icnglli,  Vol.  I.  p.  61. 
t  Huilicrturd's  Sifttan  of  Nat.  I'ldlai,  TO|.  ii.  u  849. 
t  MyOtol.  ml.  iii.  p.  S89.  §  Lib.  iii. 


(who,  from  the  name  of  their  vessel  were  called 
Argonauts,}  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to 
conduct  themselves  in  their  perilous  voyage.(l) 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  heroes 
were  all  assembled,  to  the  number  of  4o,  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  50  according  to 
Tzetzes,  or  54  according  to  Diodorus,(m)  they 


ed  as  lasting  mementos  of  a  wonderful  deliverance.  Thus 
Aries,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  refers  to  the  golden  fleece, 
was  a  representation  of  Jupiter  A  mm  on  ;  Taurus,  of  Apis, 
the  Tauromeen  and  Minotaurus  of  the  Greeks ;  Leo,  of 
Arez,  or  Mars,  the  same  with  Osiris  and  the  Persian 
Mithras ;  Virgo,  with  the  spike  of  corn,  was  Isis ;  and  so 
of  the  rest.  In  like  manner,  the  brightest  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Argo,  was  called  by  one  of  the  titles  of  the  chief 
Egyptian  deity,  Canobus,  who,  under  this  denomination  was 
considered  as  the  god  of  mariners  :  hence  a  city  upon  the 
most  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  much  frequented  by 
sailors,  was  called  Canobus,1T  where  was  a  stately  temple, 
described  by  Stephanus,**  as  the  temple  of  Canobus 
Ncptuinus,  the  great  god  of  mariners ;  and  over  against  it 
was  a  small  island,  named  Argaeus,  which,  as  well  as 
Archeeus  and  Argoiis,  relates  to  the  same  history  of  Noah's 
preservation  in  the  ark ;  and  the  star  of  this  deity  was  put 
upon  the  rudder  of  the  Argo,  to  shew  that  it  was  guided  bv 
divine  providence:  all  which  was  a  mystery  to  the  Greeks. 

(m)  The  following  list  is  collected  from  the  various 
writers  who  have  spoken  of  the  Argonautic  expedition ; 
among  whom,  those  distinguished  by  CAPITALS  are  also 
named  as  being  at  the  Calydonian  hunt:  JASON,  son  of 
jEson,  and  great-grandson  of  .Eoliih,  commander  in  chief; 
Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  the  usurper  of  lolchos,  and  his  son 
Actor;  ADMETUS,  son  of  Pheres,  a  king  of  Thessaly; 
JEsculapiuf,  son  of  Apollo  ;  flSthalides,  Autolycus,  and 
ECHION,  the  herald,  sons  of  Mercury;  Almenus,  Ascala- 
phm,  and  lalmenus,  sons  of  Mars  ;  AMPHIARAUS,  son  of 
Apollo,  or  of  Oicleus ;  Amphidamus  and  Cepheus,  sous  of 
Aleus,  king  of  Arcadia ;  Amphion  and  Asterins,  sons  of 
Hyperasius ;  ANC.EUS  and  CEPHEUS,  sons  of  Lycurgus, 
king  of  Nemaea ;  Ancaus,  who  succeeded  Tiphys  as  pilot 
of  the  ship,  with  his  brother  Erglnus,  who  was  made 
master  of  the  ship  on  the  same  occasion;  EUPHEMVS, 
Nauplius,  the  astronomer  and  navigator,  and  Palamon, 
sons  of  Neptune;  Areus,  or  Arciux,  Talaus,  and  Leodocito, 
sons  of  Bias,  king  of  Argos  ;  Argus,  builder  of  the  ship, 
son  of  Danaiis ;  Argus,  son  of  Phryxus,  whose  death  the 
Argonauts  went  to  avenge;  Armenus ;  Asterion,  son  of 
Cometes;  ATALANTA,  (disguised  in  a  warrior's  habit)  daugh- 
ter of  Schoeneus,  king  of  Scyros,  or  daughter  of  lasus,  or  of 
Menalion  ;  Augeas,  of  Elis,  son  of  Eleus,  or  of  Sol ;  Azonis; 
Buphagus;  Butcs,  son  of  Teleon  ;  C^NEUS,  one  of  the 
Lapithas,  son  of  Elatus,  with  his  sons  Coronas,  Phocas, 
and  Priasus;  Calais,  Iphitus,  and  Zethcs,  sons  of  Boreas, 
king  of  Thrace ;  Cantfius,  son  of  Abas;  CASTOR,  son  of 
Tyndarus,  and  his  uterine  brother  POLLI'X,  son  of  Jupiter; 
Cms;  Deucalion,  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete;  Eribotet, 
son  of  Teleon  ;  Euryalus,  son  of  Cisteus ;  Eurydamas,  son 
of  Irus;  EURYTHRION,  the  Centaur;  EUKY.TUS,  king  of 
P lit hia,  son  of  Actor;  Eurytus,  son  of  Mercury,  with  his 

||  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.    Died.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 
f  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. 
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JuL  Pe,  MSI.-*    only   waited    for    the    rising  of 
A.  M.     2741.  /    the  Pleiades,(n)    at  which   sea- 
Ante  Olymp.  >   son  they  set    sail,   with  Jason 
487>        \    as  their  commander,  or  captain, 
1263.  J    ^Esculapius  as  their  physician, 
Tiphys  as  their  pilot,  and  Lyncseus,  who  pos- 
sessed a  most  penetrating   eye-sight,  as  their 
looker-out. 

The  first  place  the  Argonauts  touched  at  was 
Lemnos,  in  the  ./Egean  sea,  inhabited  by  female 
warriors,  who,  though  they  had  killed  their 
husbands,  that  they  might  lead  an  Ama- 
zonian life,  were  yet  so  charmed  with  these 
brave  men,  that  they  detained  them,  willingly 
enough,  for  two  full  years,  and  from  their 
intercourse  a  new  race  of  men  arose  in  the 
island.  They  then  visited  Samothracia,  where 
they  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  ;  and  after 
touching  at  Troas,  arrived  at  Cyzicum,  the 


sons  Clitius  and  Iphitus  ;  Glaums,  the  sea  deity,  the  repu- 
ted architect  of  the  ship   Argo,  and   sometimes  represented 
as  her  commander;   Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmene  ; 
Hylas,    son   of  Thiodamas,    king   of    Mysia ;  Hippalcimus, 
son  of  Pelops,  and  his  son  Penelius ;  IDAS  and  LYNCJEUS, 
sons  of  Aphareus  ;  Jdmon,  the  soothsayer,  son  of  Abas,  or 
of  Apollo  ;  IPHICLUS,  son  of  Thestius,    king  ofPleuron; 
IPHICLUS,    a   king  of  Thessaly,    son   of  Philacus,   or   of 
Amphitryon   and   Alcmena,  and    his   son   IOLAUS;  Iphis, 
son  of  Alector,   king  of  Argos;   Iphitus,    the  Phocean,  son 
of  Naubolus ;  LAERTES,  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arcesius; 
Laocooit;    Leitus,    son  of  Alector;   MELEAGER,  son  of 
CEneus,   king  of  jEtolia;  MENCETIUS,   son  of  Actor  and 
^gina;  Mopsus,   the   soothsayer,  son    of  Ampyx  ;  Neleus, 
king  of  Pylos,  (brother  to  the  usurper  Pelias)  and  his  .sons 
Aslerius,  NESTOR,   and  Periclymenus ;  Oileus,  king  of  the 
Locrians,  and  father  to  Ajax ;  Orpheus,   the   bard,  son  of 
(Eager;  PELEUS  and  TEI.AMON,  sons  of /Eacus  ;  Phakrus, 
son   of  Alcon ;    P/ianus,    P/tlias,   and    Staphylus,  sons   of 
Bacchus;  PIRITHOUS,   son  of  Ixion,  king  of  the  Lapitha?; 
Picas,  son  of  Thaumacus,  and  his  son  Philoctetes ;  Polyphe- 
mus,  son  of   Flatus;    THESEUS,   son   of  jiLgeus,   king  of 
Athens;  and  Tiphys,  the  pilot,  son  of  Aginus,  the  Boeotian. 
The  names  in  this  catalogue   amount  to  91,  although  the 
highest  number  given  by  any  one  ancient  author  is  54  ;  but 
different  writers  give  different  names;  consequently  when 
all  are  collected   together,  they  make  an  excess.     Although 
Hercules   set  off  with  the  Argonauts,  he  had  no  share  in 
the  success  or  glory  of  the  adventure  ;  for  when  the  expedi- 
tion arrived  off  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  Hercules,  who  plyed 
his  oar  with  more   might  than  skill,  unluckily  broke  it,  and 
went  ashore  to  replace  it ;  as  did  many  of  his  companions, 
to  fetch  water :  whilst  he  was   occupied   in    the  wood  in 
cutting  a  now  oar,  the  youth  Hylas,   for  whom  he  had  a 
great  tenderness,  went  to  the  fountain  with  a  pitcher,  and 
falling  in,  was  drowned  ;  or,  according  to  the  poets,   he  was 
stolen  away  by  a  nymph,  us   he  was  drinking*     Hercules, 
disconsolate  at   his   loss,  made  the  mountains   and   woods 
resound  with  his  complaints,  and  while  he  and  Polyphemus 
were  seeking  him,  the  Argonauts  sailed,  leaving  them  behind. 


capital  of  the  country  of  the  Deliones,  when 
they  were  kindly  entertained  by  king  Cy- 
zicus.  The  night  after  their  departure,  a  storm 
arose,  which  drove  them  back  on  the  coast, 
and  the  inhabitants,  in  the  dark,  furiously 
attacked  them,  supposing  them  to  be  their 
enemies,  the  Pelasgi.  In  this  nocturnal  en- 
gagement, many  were  killed  on  both  sides, 
and  the  hospitable  Cyzicus  perished  by  the 
hand  of  Jason  himself,  who,  to  expiate  this 
inadvertent  murder,  honoured  that  unfortunate 
prince  with  a  splendid  funeral,  raised  a  stately 
monument  over  his  grave,  and  offered  a  sacri- 
fice to  Damater,  to  whom  also  he  erected  a 
temple  on  mount  Dyndymus.  From  Cyzicum, 
the  Argonauts  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
where  they  left  Hercules  and  Polyphemus, 
as  stated  in  the  note,  and  then  went  on  to 
Bebrycia,  otherwise  Bithynia,  where  Amicus, 


Some  chronologers  put  this  expedition  before  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  should 
have  the  preference,  since,  in  both  histories,  names  are 
found  in  one  of  heroes  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
other:  thus  some  are  enumerated  among  the  Argonauts,  who 
were  slain  in  the  hunt ;  and  others  are  represented  as  at  the 
hunt,  who  were  killed,  or  died,  during  the  expedition.  In- 
deed,  a  more  than  ordinary  discrepancy  occurs  in  the 
catalogues  of  these  two  adventures  ;  for  heroes  are  brought 
together,  as  contemporaries,  who  are  described  by  the 
same  writers  in  other  places,  as  belonging  to  remote  and 
very  distant  ages. — Their  personal  adventures,  and  their 
names,  also,  bear  strong  testimony  that  tliey  were  of  other 
climes  than  that  of  Greece  ;  and  the  record  of  their  joint 
adventures  bears  the  semblance  of  an  allegory  commemora- 
tive of  the  first  wars  among  the  human  race,  and  the 
transactions  of  that  particular  tribe,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Arkitcs,  during  their  peregrinations  in  search  of  a 
settlement,  after  the  dispersion  from  before  the  walls  of 
Babel. 

(n)  The  Peleiades,  or  Pleiades,  were  priestesses,  by  whom 
the  oracles  of  the  deity  were  promulgated  ;*  their  name, 
which  signifies  doves,  is  equivalent  to  the  Amonian  term 
lonim,  who  were  attendants  upon  the  deity  of  Theba,  or 
the  ark.  They  had  their  title  from  the  ion,  or  dove,  which 
Noah  dismissed  from  the  ark,  and  which  in  the  early  ages 
was  considered  as  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  gods  to 
men.  On  this  account,  alto,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bird 
of  presage ;  and  mariners  were  accustomed  to  let  a  pigeon, 
or  dove,  fly  from  their  ships,  in  order  to  judge  from  its 
movements  of  the  success  of  their  voyage.  The  most 
favourable  season  for  setting  sail  being  at  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  seven  stars  near  the  head  of  Taurus,  they 
were  in  consequence  called  Peleiades,  or  doves:  and  hence 
the  fable  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  seven  daughters  of 
Atlas,  who  were  Peleiades,  or  oracular  priestesses;  and 
whom  Pherecydes  Syrus  calls  the  daughters  of  Lycurgus, 
and  nurses  of  Dionysus. 

*  Hcsychius 
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a  son  of  Neptune,  king  of  the  country,  and 
of  prodigious  strength,  challenged  them  to 
single  combat  with  the  cestus,  according  to 
his  practice  towards  all  strangers  ;(o)  but  was 
himself  killed  by  Pollux.  The  Bebrycians 
seeing  their  champion  dead,  would  have  aveng- 
ed his  fall  on  (he  victor,  had  not  he  been  rescued 
by  his  brave  companions;  after  which  they 
either  sailed,  or  were  driven  by  a  storm,  from 
that  inhospitable  coast,  to  Salmydessus,  in 
Thrace,  the  seat  of  Phineeus,  a  renowned 
soothsayer,  but  blind.  They  found  this  person 
continually  infested  with  the  Harpies,  and  he 
made  it  a  condition  of  his  giving  the  Argo- 
nauts instructions  respecting  their  journey,  that 
they  should  deliver  him  from  these  unwel- 
come guests.  Zethes  and  Calais  accordingly 
undertook  this  exploit,  and  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing the  Harpies  to  the  Strophades  islands;  in 
return  for  which,  Phinaeus  directed  their  course 
through  the  Cyanean  rocks,  also  called  the 
Symplegades,  into  the  Euxine  sea,  by  advising 
them  to  send  a  pigeon  through  before  them, 
and  not  to  attempt  the  passage  themselves, 
unless  they  first  saw  him  safe  through  on  the 
other  side.  They  followed  his  advice  with 
success,  the  pigeon  having  lost  only  one  part 
of  his  tail,  and  the  ship  having  received  a  small 
bruise  on  its  stern.  From  this  strait,  they 
made  the  island  of  Thynia,  where  they  landed; 
and  then  sailing  up  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Parthenius,  were  honourably  received  by 
Lycus,  king  of  the  Mariaudini.  Here  they 
lost  Idmon  the  soothsayer,  who  was  killed  by 
a  wild  boar,  and  Typhis  their  pilot,  who  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anceus.  In  continu- 
ance of  this  voyage,  they  sailed  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Sthenelus,  whose  ghost  Proserpine 
released  from  the  infernal  regions,  to  be  grati- 
fied with  a  sight  of  the  Argonauts.  On  leav- 
ing this  coast,  they  were  driven  upon  the  island 
of  Arecia,  or  Mars,  where  they  found  the  chil- 
dren of  Phryxus,  on  their  way  to  Greece,  sent 
by  their  grandfather  JEet.es,  to  take  possession 
of  their  father's  kingdom,  or  rather  to  get  rid 
of  them  out  of  his  own.  The  young  princes 
immediately  joined  the  Argonauts;  who, 
weighing  anchor,  passed  by  mount  Caucasus, 
where  they  had  a  view  of  the  eagle  preying 
on  the  heart  of  Prometheus;  and  then  landing, 


(o)  See  before,  ]>.  112,  note  (c). 


they  crossed  the  river  Therraodon,  and  arrived 
sate  at  Colchis. 

Jason  and   his  companions  lost  no   time  in 
repairing  to  the  capital  of  vEetes,  and  making 
known  the  object  of  their  mission.     The  king 
received    them    most    courteously,    and   pro- 
mised  to    deliver    up    the    golden   fleece,  on 
certain   conditions,  which,   however,   M'ere  of 
such  a  nature   that  they   must  have  perished 
in  the  attempt,    had    not   Medea,    the  king's 
daughter,  well  skilled  in  magic,  fallen  in  love 
with  Jason,    and    pledged   herself  to  deliver 
him   and    his   companions  from    her    father's 
devices,  if  he  would  marry  her,  and  take  her 
with  him  to  Greece.      To  these  terms  Jason 
agreed,    and  was  immediately  furnished  with 
the    necessary    means    of   accomplishing    the 
several  labours  assigned  him,  which  were  all 
to   be  pel-formed  in  a  single   day.      He   was 
first  to  tame  two  bulls  with  brazen  hoofs  and 
horns,   and   from  whose   mouths  and  nostrils 
proceeded   clouds  of  smoke  and   flames :  he 
was  also  to  tie  them  to  a  plough  of  adamant, 
to  turn  up  two  acres  of  ground,  never  before 
cultivated,  and  to  sow  it  with  dragon's  teeth, 
the  gift  of  Minerva,   and    the    remainder  of 
those  which    Cadmus   had   sown  at  Thebes; 
from  these  teeth,  a  multitude  of  armed  men 
was  to  spring  up,  which  he  was  to  destroy  with 
his  own  hands  ;  and   then  he  was  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  tree,  on  which  the  golden  fleece  was 
suspended,  under  the   protection   of  an  ever 
watchful    dragon ;  which   latter   circumstance 
seems  only  to   have  been   known  to  Medea. 
By  means  of  a  nostrum,  given  him  by  Medea, 
to  anoint  himself  and    his   armour,  Jason  be- 
came invulnerable,  and   reduced   the  bulls  to 
subjection,  with  an  ease,  that  astonished  his 
companions,   as   well  as  the  king  and  people 
of  Colchis ;  he  ploughed  the  land,  sowed  the 
teeth,  and  when  the  armed  men  sprang  from 
the  earth  and  approached  him  in  a  menacing 
attitude,   he   threw  a  stone  in  the  midst  of 
them,  which    put  them  into  such  confusion 
that  they  turned  their  weapons  against  each 
other,  and  fought  with  such  fury  that  they  were 
presently  all  laid  dead  upon  the  plain.    Having 
thus,  as  he  thought,  performed  his  task,  Jason 
demanded    the   fleece  of  JEetes,  conformably 
to  his  promise,  and  was  directed  to  the  tree  on 
which  it  hung,  unwarned  of  the  danger  by  the 
perfidious  monarch,  who,  foiled  in  his  previous 
attempts,  depended  upon   the  success  of  this 
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last  stratagem  to  destroy  Jason,  after  which 
lie  had  resolved  to  burn  the  ship.  But  Medea 
frustrated  this  intention,  by  casting  the  dragon 
into  a  profound  sleep,  by  means  of  her  enchant- 
ments ;  and  taking  down  the  fleece,  she  car- 
ried it  to  her  lover,  with  whom  she  immedi- 
ately eloped.  Absyrtus,  the  brother  of  Medea, 
observed  this  flight,  and  hasted  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives;  upon  which  they  turned 
about,  and,  seizing  him,  tore  him  to  pieces, 
scattering  his  mangled  limbs  in  the  way  they 
expected  JEetes  to  follow,  that  they  might 
divert  his  attention,  and  give  them  time  to 
escape.  This  horrible  scheme  had  the  de- 
sired effect;  for  when  the  king  came  up,  and 
saw  the  remains  of  his  son  lying  about,  he 
stopped  to  collect  and  bury  them  in  a  place, 
from  that  circumstance,  named  Tomi,  by 
which  time  the  Argonauts  were  beyond  his 
reach.  The  wrath  of  Jupiter,  however,  pur- 
sued them,  and  after  they  had  been  driven 
about  upon  unknown  coasts  by  dreadful 
storms,  the  oracular  beam  of  their  ship  in- 
formed them  that  all  their  misfortunes  arose 
from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  that  the 
god  could  only  be  appeased  by  their  going 
to  Circe,  the  sorceress,  to  be  purified  and 
absolved.  A  most  confused  account  now  fol- 
lows, from  the  ignorance,  it  is  supposed,  of 
the  poets  of  geography,  but  more  truly  from 
the  circumstance  of  Argonauts,  or  Arkifes, 
being  found  in  widely  dispersed  places.  They 
are  represented  as  going  to  the  island  Peuces- 
tes,  and  thence  to  that  of  Circe,  who  being 
the  sister  of  yEctes,  refused  to  expiate  them; 
while  Apollonius  Rhodius,  omitting  the  mas- 
sacre of  Absyrtus  in  Colchis,  says,  they 
sailed  from  the  Euxine  up  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  Absyrtus  pursuing  them 
through  another  mouth  of  the  same  river. 
After  sailing  some  leagues,  the  waters  decreas- 
ed so  that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  the  ship 
Argo  across  the  country,  to  the  Adriatic, 
upwards  of  150  miles.  Here,  he  says,  they 
met  with  Absyrtus,  who  had  pursued  similar 
measures,  and  in  like  manner  conveyed  his 
ships  over  land.  Absyrtus  was  immediately 
put  to  death ;  and  soon  after  the  beam  gave 
an  oracle,  that  Jason  should  never  return 
home,  if  he  was  not  previously  purified.  Upon 
this  they  sailed  into  the  Sardinian  sea,  by 
the  Eridanus  and  the  Rhone,  and  lauding  on  the 
island  of  ^Ea,  Jason  was  expiated  by  Circe, 


unknowing  who  he  was.  The  author  of  the 
Orphic  Argonautics,  makes  them  pass  up  the 
Phasis  towards  the  Ma;otis  ;  and  thence 
upwards,  through  the  heart  of  Europe,  to  the 
Cronian  sea,  or  Baltic,  and  so  on  to  the  British 
seas  and  the  Atlantic ;  whence  entering  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
they  are  brought  to  the  strait  of  Scylla  and 
Charibdis,  environed  with  the  fire  and  smoke 
that  seemed  to  issue  from  those  rocks, 
from  the  imminent  perils  of  which  place  they 
were  delivered  by  Tethys  and  the  Nereids, 
at  the  express  command  of  Juno.  In  pass- 
ing the  coasts  of  the  Sirens,  they  were  pre- 
served from  the  danger  of  the  music  of  those 
fascinating  destroyers  by  the  more  enchanting 
voice  of  Orpheus ;  and  when  they  arrived  at 
Phreacia,  they  met  the  Colchian  fleet,  which 
jEetes  had  sent  after  them  by  a  different 
course.  The  Colchians  immediately  repaired 
to  Alcinous,  king  of  the  island,  and  demanded 
that  Medea  should  be  restored  to  them,  which 
he  promised  should  be  done,  provided  she 
were  not  already  married  to  Jason ;  but  his 
queen  being  apprised  of  this  proviso,  hastened 
to  the  quarters  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had 
the  marriage  privately  consummated,  so  that 
the  claims  of  Metes  were  rendered  void,  and 
Alcinous  was  extricated  from  his  dilemma. 
The  Colchians,  however,  being  forbidden  to 
return  without  her,  were  forced  to  settle  in 
the  island,  while  the  Argonauts  sailed  towards 
their  native  land  ;  but  being  overtaken  by  a 
storm  in  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  they  were 
driven  upon  the  quicksands  of  Africa;  and 
being  extricated  from  their  distresses  by  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  country,  they  carried 
their  ship  upon  their  shoulders  as  far  as  the 
lake  Tritouis.  Here  they  learned  some  par- 
ticulars relative  to  Hercules,  from  the  Hes- 
perides,  whom  they  found  bewailing  the 
death  of  their  serpent,  slain  the  day  before 
by  that  hero.  In  Libya,  Mopsus  the  sooth- 
sayer died  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  Jason 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the 
sea-shore.  The  death  of  Canthus  also  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time.  After  consulting 
Triton,  the  sea-deity,  and  receiving  from  him 
directions  relative  to  their  future  proceedings, 
the  Argonauts  once  more  launched  their  vessel 
upon  the  ocean,  and  sailed  to  Crete,  where  the 
brazen  monster  Talaus  would  have  sunk  them, 
by  throwing  immense  stones  upon  their  ship, 
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had  not  Medea  interposed  her  magic  power, 
and  destroyed  him.  From  Crete,  they  sailed 
to  the  Cyclades,  and  Hippuris  sacrificed  to 
Phtt'bus,  who,  from  the  top  of  a  hill  in  that 
island,  enlightened  their  way.  Here  the  clod 
of  earth  given  by  Triton  to  Euphemns,  became 
an  island,  called  Calliste.  At  JEgina,  where 
they  next  anchored,  the  Argonauts  were 
obliged  to  contend  with  the  Myrmidons,  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  water :  this  was  the 
last  difficulty  they  had  to  encounter;  for 
loosing  thence,  and  sailing  by  Euboea  and 
Locris,  they  at  length  came  within  sight  of 
the  promontory  of  Malea,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  Jason  was  purified  of  the  murder  of 
Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  they  arrived  safe  at 
lolchos,  in  Thessaly.(p) 

Jason  having  thus  happily  accomplished  his 
enterprise,  consecrated  the  ship  Argo  to  Nep- 
tune ;  or,  as  some  relate,  to  Minerva,  in  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  it  did  not  long 
remain  before  it  was  translated  to  heaven,  and 
made  a  constellation.  Prior  to  this,  however, 
Jason  met  with  his  death  from  it;  for  as  he 
was  one  day  reposing  himself  by  its  side,  a 


(p)  Apollon.  Argonaut,  lib.  ii.     Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
Pausan.  lib.  ii.  iii.    Hygin.  Fab.  14.  Sen.  in  Medea. 

(q)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.    Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  vii.  Fab.  2,  3, 
et  seq.    Trist.  lib.  iii.  el.  9.    Strabo.  lib.  vii. 

(r)  Euseb.  Ckron. 

(s)  Thrasyll.  apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.    Petavius. 

(t)  Strabo.  lib.  i.  This  writer,  one  of  the  wisest  of  the 
Grecians,  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  history  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition  was  not  true ;  and  he  notices  many 
traditions  concerning  it,  in  countries  far  remote,  tracing 
the  history  of  the  heroes  in  many  places,  which  arose  from 
the  temples  and  cities  built  by  them,  and  the  regions  to 
which  they  gave  name.  He  mentions  particularly  a  city 
called  Aia,  or  JEa,  in  his  days,  upon  the  Phasis,  the  natives 
of  which  still  retained  a  notion  that  .'Ertes  once  reigned  in 
that  country.  But  this  notion  they  would  naturally  obtain 
from  the  long  continued  tradition  of  the  Argonauts,  which 
must  have  been  current  in  Greece  many  ages  before :  and 
the  same  tradition  would  furnish  the  other  memorials  of 
which  he  speaks,  as  well  of  Jason  as  of  Phryxus,  in  Iberia 
and  Colchis.  But  he  insists  most  upon  the  fact  that,  in 
Armenia,  and  as  far  off  as  Media,  and  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions, there  were  temples  still  standing,  called  Jasonea  ;  and 
all  along  the  coast  about  Sinope,  upon  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
and  at  places  in  the  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont,  as  far 
down  as  JLcmnos,  the  like  traces,  he  says,  njight  be  observ- 
ed, both  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Jason,  and  of 
that  which  was  prior,  by  Phryxus.  "There  are  likewise," 
says  this  author,  "  plain  vestiges  of  Jason  in  his  retreat,  as 
well  as  of  the  Colchians  who  pursued  him,  in  Crete,  and 
Italy,  and  upon  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  They  are  par- 

•  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ir. 


beam  fell  from  the  top  upon  his  head,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot :  though  some  say  that 
he  returned  to  Colchis,  where  he  seized  the 
kingdom,  and  reigned  in  great  security,  while 
the  rest  of  the  Argonauts  spread  themselves 
in  several  parts  of  Asia.(q) 

The  history  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
with  all  its  improbabilities  and  absurdities, 
has  been  generally  taken  for  the  first  determi- 
nate sera  of  authentic  history ;  and  yet  very 
few  chronologers  agree  respecting  its  date : 
some  placing  it  90  years,(r)  some  79,(s)  others 
only  40  years,  before  the  destruction  of  Troy  : 
and  even  the  point  in  which  most  seem  to 
be  agreed,  namely,  that  the  expedition  was 
to  Colchis,  has  been  controverted ;  for  we 
find,  by  Strabo,  that  Scepsius  maintained  that 
./Eetes  lived  far  in  the  east,  upon  the  ocean, 
for  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  Mimner- 
mus,  who  mentions  that  the  rout  of  Jason 
was  towards  the  east,  and  to  the  coast  of 
the  ocean :  and  he  speaks  of  the  city  of 
JEiites,  as  in  a  region  where  was  the  chamber 
of  the  sun  and  the  dawn  of  day,  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  eastern  world.(t)  Strabo  dislikes 


ticularly  to  be  seen  about  the  Ceraunian  mountains  in  Epirus, 
and  upon  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  gulf  of  Poseido- 
nium,  and  in  the  islands  of  Etruria;  in  all  which  parts  the 
Argonauts  have  apparently  been."  He  also  notices  the  great 
number  of  temples  erected  to  Jason,  in  the  East,  which 
were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  barbarous  nations. 
Diodorus  likewise  mentions  many  tokens  of  the  Argonauts 
about  the  island  of  JLthalia,  and  in  the  Portus  Argoiis, 
in  Etruria ;  which  latter,  he  says,  had  its  name  from  the 
Argo ;  "  and  many,"  continues  he,  "  speak  of  it  as  a  cer- 
tainty, that  the  like  memorials  are  to  be  found  upon  the 
Celtic  co(ast;  at  Gades,  in  Iberia;  and  in  divers  other 
places."*  From  evidences  so  numerous,  and  collected  from 
parts  of  the  world  so  widely  distant,  Strabo  concludes  the 
history  of  Jason  must  necessarily  be  authentic  ;  and  he 
accordingly  speaks  of  the  Argo  and  the  Argonauts,  their 
perils  and  peregrinations,  as  of  facts  universally  allowed. 
But  his  arguments,  and  the  evidence  he  adduces  to  support 
them,  make  against  his  inference;  it  being  impossible  for 
an  individual  to  have  performed  what  is  attributed  to 
Jason,  had  he  ever  existed,  with  such  scanty  means  as  a 
single  ship,  and  a  band  of  40  or  50  followers,  in  the  course 
of  four  months  ;t  or,  as  some  describe  it,  in  two  ;J  even 
omitting  all  the  fabulous  parts  of  their  exploits.  The 
extent  of  their  itinerations,  the  settlements  they  made,  the 
cities  they  built,  the  temples  they  reared,  arc  so  many 
proofs  that  the  Argonauts  were  a  race  of  priests  and  vota- 
ries widely  dispersed,  but  taking  Vith  them,  in  their  various 
directions,  the  same  religious  rites,  and  the  same  tradition 
of  the  origin  and  achievements  of  the  common  object  of  their 
reverence. 


t  Apollod.  lib.  i. 
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the  reference  to  this  authority,  for  no  apparent 
reason  but  because  it  militates  against  his  own 
belief;  for  it  seems  to  be  upon  a  par  with  that 
of  other  poets ;  and  all  these  traditions  came 
originally  from  them. 

The  same  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the 
architect  of  the  ship  Argo,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  built :  some  supposed  it  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Argus,  a  son  of  Jason, 
or  of  Phryxus;  others  by  Minerva,  or  under 
her  direction.  Possis  of  Magnesia  mentions 
Glaucus  as  the  architect  ;(u)  and  by  Ptolemy 
Hephaestion  the  work  is  attributed  to  Her- 
cules.(v)  It  was  built,  say  some,  at  Pagasae ; 
at  Magnesia,  say  others ;  at  Argos,  say  a 
third  party.(w)  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
trust  to  writers,  who  boast  of  a  great  exploit 
being  performed,  yet  know  not  whether  it  was 
at  Colchis  or  on  the  Ganges ;  nor  whether  the 
heroes  who  achieved  it  went  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  from  Thessaly,  or  elsewhere. 

The  sera  of  the  expedition  cannot  be  settled 
without  running  into  many  difficulties,  from 
the  genealogy  and  ages  of  the  persons  spoken 
of.  Nor  is  its  object  more  obvious ;  and 
though  writers  of  various  ages  have  endea- 
voured to  account  for  both,  nothing  satisfac- 
tory, because  not  conclusive,  has  appeared 
upon  the  subject,  unless  it  be  the  hypothesis 
of  Mr.  Bryant,  which  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  sequel  of  these  observations.  A  very  pre- 
valent opinion  is,  that  the  idea  of  a  golden 
fleece  originated  in  Phryxus  having  emigrated 
to  Colchis  in  a  -ship  bearing  the  ensign  of  a 
golden  ram,  a  fact  which  the  poets  embellish- 
ed by  affirming  that  he  passed  over  on  the 
back  of  a  ram ;  and  that  the  Argonauts  under- 
took their  famed  expedition  in  order  to  find 
the  fleece,  or,  in  other  words,  to  participate 
in  those  riches  which  the  voyage  of  Phryxus, 
like  that  of  another  Columbus,  had  laid  open 
to  their  view.  This  idea  is  supposed  to  be 
almost  confirmed  by  what  Strabo  and  Arrian 
relate,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Col- 
chians  to  collect  the  gold  dust  with  which 
their  rivers,  particularly  the  Phasis,  abounded, 
by  extending  fleeces  across  the  beds  of  the 
torrents,  in  which  the  particles  of  gold  were 


(u)  Athenseus.  lib.  vii.  cap.  12. 
(v'f  Ptol.  Hephaest.  apud  I'hotiimj. 
(w)  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  ver.  883. 

(x)  This  Jleece   in  variously   represented   by  authors,  as 
VOL.  II. 


entangled  ;  a  method  still  practised  among 
the  South  Americans.  Pursuing  this  hint,  a 
modern  writer,  after  observing  that  the  Col- 
chians  were  a  very  ancient  colony  of  Egyp- 
tians, whose  manners  and  ceremonies  resem- 
bled those  of  the  mother  country,  says,  as 
the  Colchians  retained  the  Egyptian  custom 
of  exposing  a  public  sign  before  particular 
seasons,  or  works,  so  the  time  for  seeking 
the  gold-dust  after  the  land  floods,  was  made 
known  by  a  standard  of  a  golden  Jteece,(x) 
attended  by  a  serpent,  to  signify  that  the 
wealth  arising  from  thence  was  the  life  of  the 
colony.  When  the  time  of  gathering  the  gold- 
dust  was  over,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
the  inhabitants  to  return  to  the  linen  manu- 
factory, a  new  sign  was  exhibited,  which  was 
a  figure  holding  a  shuttle,  called  Argoniakk, 
or  tkeworkofthe  shuttles;  but  the  Greeks,  who 
traded  to  Colchis,  called  it  Argonaut,  or  the 
ship  Argo;  whence  arose  the  notion  of  an 
oracular  ship,  and  a  golden  fleece,  guarded 
by  a  serpent  or  dragon. 

Ingenious  as  is  this  explanation,  its  scope 
is  so  limited  that  it  embraces  only  the  least 
difficult  part  of  the  history ;  for  that  the 
Greeks  should  trade  to  Colchis,  and  that 
they  should  fetch  thence  gold-dust  and  other 
rich  merchandise,  can  easily  be  conceded : 
but  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  hostile  invasion  than  of 
a  commercial  intercourse  :  it  is  represented  as 
a  single  transaction,  that  took  place  once,  and 
was  not  repeated ;  consequently,  the  explana- 
tion falls  short  of  the  description  to  which  it 
is  applied,  as  far  as  Colchis  is  concerned ; 
and  as  to  the  extensive  settlements  of  the 
Argonauts,  it  does  not  so  much  as  glance  at 
them,  although  they  are  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  credible  ancient  writers,  and 
must  always  be  included  in  an  explanation 
of  this  mysterious  piece  of  history. 

A  similar  objection,  if  there  were  no  other, 
would  operate  against  the  opinion  of  Suidas, 
who  imagines  that  the  golden  fleece  was  a 
book,  written  on  skins,  containing  the  secrets 
of  alchymy,  or  the  art  of  transmuting  met;-.!" 
into  gold;  but  this  is  little  more  than  r 


of  a  gold  colour,  orange,  yellow,  white,  and  even  purple. 
When  the  reader  recollects  what  has  been  s>aid  of  the  gol- 
den age,  he  will  be  induced  to  thiuk  that  gold  Imd  as  little 
to  do  with  thisjleece,  as  with  fce  age  of  the  C-n'tim, 
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sorting  to    one   fable   for   the    explanation  of 
another. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  places  this  expedi- 
tion about  30  years  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and,  according  to  his  system,  43  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  or  B.  C.  937,  supposes  that 
the  Greeks,  hearing  of  the  distractions  and 
intestine  divisions  of  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of 
Atnenophis,  sent  the  most  renowned  heroes 
of  their  country,  in  the  ship  Argo,  to  persuade 
the  nations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and 
Mediterranean  seas,  to  throw  off  the  Egyptian 

(y)  In  his  History  of  Greece. 

(z)  This  latter  writer  produces  many  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  expedition  was  not  a  Grecian  operation  ;  and  that 
the  zodiac,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposed  to  relate  to 
it,  was  really  an  assemblage  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
After  enumerating  the  particulars  of  the  voyage,  the  dif- 
ferent routes  the  Argonauts  are  represented  to  have  taken, 
and  the  numerous  inconsistencies  with  which  the  whole 
story  abounds,  Mr.  Bryant  proceeds  to  observe,*  that  the 
mythology,  as  well  as  'the  rites,  of  Greece,  was  borrowed 
from  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  founded  upon  ancient  histories, 
which  had  been  transmitted  in  hieroglyphical  represen- 
tations :  these  by  lapse  of  time,  becoming  obscure,  the 
M<;II  was  taken  for  the  reality,  and  accordingly  explained. 
Hence  arose  the  fables  about  the  bull  of  Europa,  the  fish 
of  Venus,  and  (he  like;  in  all  which  is  the  same  history, 
under  a  different  allegory  and  emblem.  In  the  wanderings 
of  Rhea,  his,  Astarte,  lonah,  and  Demctcr,  are  figured 
out  the  separation  of  mankind  by  their  families,  and  their 
journeyings  to  their  places  of  allotment ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  dispersion  of  one  particular  race  of  men,  and  their 
flight  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  principally  described. 
Of  this  family,  were  the  persons  who  preserved  the  chief 
memorials  of  the  ark  in  the  Gentile  world  :  they  represented 
it  under  different  emblems,  and  called  it  Demeter,  Pyrrha, 
Selene,  Meen,  Argo,  Argus,  Archas,  and  Archeeus,  or  the 
Archite;  all  which  were  quite  intelligible  to  the  eastern 
nations  ;  but  when  the  Greeks  took  the  story  to  themselves, 
and  disguised  the  names  in  terms  of  their  own,  of  quite  a 
different  meaning,  they  plunged  themselves  into  numberless 
difficulties,  and  changed  the  most  indubitable  facts  into 
ridiculous  fables.  In  the  account  of  the  ship  Argo,  we  have 
undeniably  the  history  of  a  sacred  ship ;  the  first  that  ever 
was  constructed :  this  truth  the  best  writers  among  the 
Grecians  confess,  though  they  would  fain  take  the  merit 
of  the  performance  to  themselves  :  yet  they  continually 
betray  the  truth,  and  shew  that  the  history  was  derived 
to  them  from  Egypt,  t  The  cause  of  all  the  mistakes,  con- 
tinues this  writer,  in  this  curious  piece  of  mythology,  arose 
from  hence:  the  Arkites,  who  came  into  Greece,  settled  in 
many  parts,  but  especially  in  Argolis  and  Thessaly  ;  where 
they  introduced  their  rites  and  worship  :  in  the  former  of 
these  regions,  they  were  commemorated  under  a  notion  of 
the  arrival  of  Da-Naus,  or  Dunuus,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  fled  from  his  brother  ./Egyptus,  and  to  have  conic 

«  Mythol.  rol.  iii.  p.  381,  el  «?<;. 

t  Eratustlien.  in  K<*T*<rripio-ft*  Afyu.     Plut.De  Iside  et  Osiride. 

*  Apollodor.  lib.  ii.  et  Schol.  in  Apollon.  Argimaut.  lib.  i. 

§  Strabo.  lib.  U.  ||  ScLoL  AftolloB.  lib,  iii.    Strabo.  lib.  ix. 


yoke,  which  Sesostris  had  laid  upon  them, 
as  the  Libyans,  Ethiopians,'  and  Jews,  had 
before  done :  and  that,  fetching  the  golden 
fleece,  was  only  a  pretence  to  cover  their 
true  design.  He  also  endeavours,  as  already 
stated,  from  the  Argonautic  expedition  to  settle 
and  rectify  the  ancient  chronology. 

A  much  more  judicious  and  satisfactory 
account  is  given  by  Dr.  Gillies  ;(y)  which,, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bryant's 
theory,(z)  sets  the  matter  in  a  very  fair,  if 
not  its  true  light.  "  The  northern  district  of 


over  in  a  sacred  ship,  given  by  Minerva,  or  divine  widom  : 
this  ship,  like  the  Argo,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first 
ship  constructed,  and  the  architect  in  both  cases  was- 
assisted  in  the  building  by  the  same  deity. J  Both  histories 
relate  to  the  same  event.  Danaus,  upon  his  arrival,  built 
a  temple,  called  Argos,  to  lima,  or  Juno,  of  which  he-made 
his  daughters  priestesses.  The  people  of  the  place  had  an 
obscure  tradition  of  a  deluge,  in  which  most  perished ; 
some  few  only  escaping  :  the  principal  of  these  was  Deuca- 
lion, who  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis,  or  temple.  Those 
who  settled  in  Thessaly  carried  with  them  the  same  memo- 
rials of  Deucalion  and  his  deliverance,§  which  they  appro- 
priated to  their  own  country.  They  must  have  had  tradi- 
tions of  this  great  event  strongly  impressed  upon  their 
minds ;  as  every  place,  to  which  they  gave  name,  had  some 
reference  to  that  history:  in  process  of  time,  these  impres- 
sions grew  more  and  more  faint,  and  their  emblematical 
worship  became  obscure  and  unintelligible :  hence  ihey  at 
last  confined  the  history  of  this  event  to  their  own  country, 
and  the  Argo  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  where  it 
was  originally  enshrined.  As  it  was  reverenced  under  the 
symbol  of  the  moon,  called  Man,  or  Man,  the  people, 
from  this  circumstance  named  their  country  Ai-mona,  in 
after-times  rendered  .Emonia :  and  the  scholiast  upon 
Apollonius  affirms  that  it  had  of  old  many  other  names  of 
like  import ;  such  as  Pyrrhodia,  in  memory  of  Pyrrha,  wife 
of  Deucalion  ;||  and  Callimachus,  in  speaking  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, styles  it  Archaia.1I  In  this  country  were  the  cities 
Arue,  Larissa,  Argos,  Theba,  and  Magnesia;  all  denomi- 
nated from  the  same  worship :  here  were  n«iXtaJnv  «xj»», 
the  Promontory  of  the  Doves  ;**  and  the  sea-port  of  lolchos, 
of  the  same  purport  as  Argos  and  Theba.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Thessaly,  where  the  Argo  was 
supposed  to  have  been  laid  up ;  and  was  denominated 
from  the  ark,  styled  'oxx««,  one  of  the  Grecian  names  for 
a  large  ark,  or  float :  it  was  originally  expressed  Iaolcus,tt 
which  is  a  variation  of  Aia-Olcas,  the  place  of  the  ark. 
In  Thessaly,  every  place  seems  to  have  had  a  reference  to 
this  history  :  two  of  the  chief  mountains  were  Pelion  and 
Ossa  ;  the  first  of  which  signifies  the  mountain  of  the  dove; 
the  other,  of  the  oracle.H  Near  Pagasse  and  laolcus  was 
a  promontory  named  Pyrrha ;  and  near  it  two  islands, 
called  the  islands  of  Pyrrha  and  Dcucalivn.^  These 
circumstances  contain  no  internal  evidence  of  the  Grecian 
Argouautic  history ;  but  afford  wonderful  evidence  of  the 

f  Vide  Stiabo.  lib.  i.  ••  Apollon.  lib.  i. 

tf  Apollon.  lib.  iii.  ver.  1110.    Homer.  Otlyss.  lib.  xi.  ver.  e55. 

#  Schol.  in  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  ver.  93.    Apolluii.  Argcnmd.  lil>.  iii.  ver.  1110. 
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Thessaly,"  says  the  doctor,  "  being  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  dangerous  fury  of  invaders, 
the  petty  princes  of  that  province  entered  into 
a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence.  They 
assembled  in  spring  and  autumn  at  Ther- 
mopylae, a  place  afterwards  so  illustrious, 
and  then  governed  by  Amphictyon,  a  de- 
scendant of  Deucalion,  whose  name  is  immor- 
talized in  the  Amphictyonic  council.  The 
advantages  which  the  confederates  derived 
from  this  measure,  were  soon  perceived  by 
their  neighbours :  the  central  states  gradually 
acceded  to  their  alliance  ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  B.  C.  Acrisius, 
king  of  Argos,  and  other  princes  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  were  allowed  to  share  the 
benefits  and  security  of  this  association. 
After  this  event,  the  Amphictyons  appear  to 
have  long  confined  themselves  to  the  original 
purpose  of  their  institution.  The  states,  whose 
measures  were  directed  by  this  assembly, 
found  sumcient  occupation  in  defending  their 
own  territories ;  and  near  a  century  elapsed 
before  they  undertook,  by  common  consent, 
any  distant  expedition.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  their  restless  activity  could 
always  be  exhausted  in  defensive  war :  the 
establishment  of  the  Amphictyons  brought 
together  the  chiefs  most  distinguished  by  birth 
and  bravery  ;  glory  and  emulation  prompted 
them  to  arms,  and  revenge  directed  those  arms 
against  the  barbarians.  Jason,  Admetus,  and 
other  chieftains  of  Thessaly,  having  equipped 
a  small  fleet  in  the  neighbouring  harbour  of 
Ib'lchos,  and  particularly  the  ship  Argo,  of 


Arkites,  and  their  rites,  which  were  introduced  in  these 
places.  The  Grecians  took  the  history  to  themselves;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  assumption,  wherever  they  heard  of 
any  people  under  the  title  of  Arcades,  or  Argai,  settled, 
they  supposed  that  there  their  Argo  had  heen.  Hence  they 
made  it  pass  not  only  through  the  most  distant  seas,  but 
over  hills  and  mountains,  and  through  the  midst  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia:  there  being  no  difficulty  that  could  stop 
it  :  and  they  sent  their  heroes  to  Colchis,  merely  because 
some  of  their  family  had  settled  there. 

With  respect  to  the  name  and  situation  of  Colchis,  the 
same  writer  observes,  in  another  place,*  "  The  Cuthites 
in  the  west  occupied  some  particular  spots :  but  from 
Babvlonia  eastward,  the  greatest  part  of  that  extensive  sea- 
coast  seems  to  have  been  in  their  possession.  In  the  his- 
tory of  these  parts,  there  is  often  some  allusion  to  gold, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  island  Chruse,  in  the  Delta,  and  in 
the  Chersouesus  Aurea,  which  lay  beyond  the  Ganges: 

*  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  J8. 


superior  size  and  construction  to  any  before 
known,  were  animated  with  a  desire  to  visit 
foreign  lands,  to  plant  colonies  in  those  parts 
of  them  that  appeared  most  delightful,  and 
to  retort  on  their  inhabitants  the  injuries 
which  Greece  had  suffered  from  strangers. 
The  princes  of  the  north  having  proclaimed 
this  spirited  design  over  the  central  and 
southern  provinces,  the  standard  of  enter- 
prise and  glory  was  speedily  surrounded  by 
the  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth,  who  eagerly 
embraced  this  honourable  opportunity  to 
signalize  their  manly  valour.  Peleus,  Tydeus, 
Telamon,  and  in  general  the  fathers  of  those 
heroic  chiefs,  who,  in  the  succeeding  age, 
shone  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the  plains 
of  Troy,  are  numbered  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Argonauts.  They  were  accompanied 
by  the  chosen  warriors,  and  by  the  venerable 
prophets,  of  their  respective  tribes:  by  an 
TEsculapius,  the  admired  father  of  the  healing 
art ;  and  by  the  sublime  Orpheus,  whose 
genius  was  worthy  to  celebrate  the  amazing 
series  of  their  adventures.  These  adven- 
tures, however,  have  been  too  much  adorned 
by  the  graces  of  poetry,  to  be  the  proper 
subjects  of  historical  composition :  the  de- 
signs of  the  Argonauts  are  veiled  under 
the  allegorical,  or  at  least  doubtful,  phrase, 
of  carrying1  off"  the  golden  fleece ;  which, 
though  easily  explained,  if  we  admit  the  report, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Euxine  extended  fleeces  of  wool  in  order 
to  collect  the  golden  particles  which  were 
carried  down  by  the  torrents  from  mount 


and  not  only  of  gold,  but  sometimes  a  reference  to  brass, 
and  this  from  a  similar  mistake.  For  as  Chusus  was 
changed  to  Chrusus,  Xpuo-oj,  gold;  so  was  Cal  Chus,  the 
hill,  or  place  of  Chus,  converted  into  Chalcus,  X«*xo;,  brass. 
Cojchis  was  properly  Col  Chus  ;  and  therefore  culled  also 
Cuta  and  Cutaia.  But  what  was  Colchian  being  sometimes 
rendered  Chalcion,  XaX«io»,  gave  rise  to  the  table  of  brazen 
bulls,  which  were  only  Cole/tic  Tor,  or  towers  of  Colchis. 
There  was  a  region  named  Colchis,  in  India :  for  where 
the  Cuthites  settled,  they  continually  kept  up  the  memory 
of  their  forefathers,  and  called  places  by  their  names. 
There  were,  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  several  cities, 
and  temples  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Chus,  or  Cush ; 
some  of  which  are  still  famous,  though  denominated  ac- 
cording to  the  Babylonish  dialect,  Cutha,  and  Cuta; 
witness  Calcutta,  and  Calecut ;  which  last  seems  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Colchis  of  the  Indo- 
Cuthites,  known  both  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt  under  the 
title  of  Oreitee  and  Auritae,  worshippers  of  Jim,  originally 
from  the  land  of  Aur,  or  Ur. 
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Caucasus,  is  yet  described  in  such  various 
language  by  ancient  writers,  that  almost  every 
modern,  who  examines  the  subject,  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  offer,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, some  new  conjecture  of  his  own.  But, 
in  opposition  to  the  most  approved  of  these 
conjectures,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  voyage  to  Colchis  was  not  undertaken 
•with  a  view  to  establish  extensive  plans  of 
commerce,  or  to  search  for  mines  of  gold ; 
much  less  to  learn  the  imaginary  art  of  con- 
verting other  substances  into  that  precious 
metal :  all  such  motives  supposing  a  degree 
of  speculation  and  refinement,  unknown  in 
that  age  to  the  gallant  but  uninstructed 
youth  of  Thessaly.  The  real  object  of  the 
expedition  may  be  discovered  by  its  conse- 
quences :  the  Argonauts  fought,  conquered, 
and  plundered  ;  they  settled  a  colony  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine ;  and  carried  into  Greece 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Colchis,  the  cele- 
brated Medea,  a  princess  of  Egyptian  extrac- 
tion, whose  crimes  and  enchantments  are 
condemned  to  eternal  infamy  in  the  immortal 
lines  of  Euripides." 

In  the  general  outline  of  this  author's  plan 
and  description,  we  entirely  concur ;  but 
while  we  admit  of  the  reality  of  an  expedition 
from  the  coasts  of  Thessaly  to  Colchis, 
prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  we  are  induced  to 
seek  the  true  Argonauts  in  another  quarter, 
and  in  a  much  more  considerable  body,  of 
which  the  Thessaliaus  were  originally  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  the  Colchians ;  and  though 
by  long  separation  their  affinity  had  been 
lost  sight  of,  the  circumstances  that  occasioned 
their  separation  were  retained  in  the  remem- 
brance and  in  the  religious  rites  of  both. 
The  genuine  expedition  here  referred  to,  is  to 
be  found,  as  already  hinted,  in  the  peregrina- 
tions of  those  wanderers,  the  Peresians,  or 
Perizzites,  whom  the  Greeks  designated  by 
the  name  of  Perseus,  ;md  whose  early  and 
late  adventures,  in  remote  and  near  countries, 
•were,  for  want  of  proper  records,  entangled 
and  intermixed  by  the  enthusiastic  and  uncon- 
trolled imaginations  of  their  bards  and  poets. 
Wherever  these  people  settled,  they  retained 
memorials  of  the  ark,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  those  of  Greece  should 
denominate  their  first  ship  from  that  vehicle, 
of  which  they  were  continually  seeing  the 
model,  or  representation,  in  the  mysteries  of 
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their  religion  ;  or  that  they  should  give  the 
name  of  Argonauts,  or  Arkites,  to  those  who 
ventured  themselves  upon  the  watery  element 
in  it.  Names  thus  assimilated,  would  soon 
be  confounded  and  mistaken  one  for  the 
other,  in  an  age  and  country  when  letters  were 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  known,  and  when  tradi- 
tions, or  ill-understood  hieroglyphics,  were  the 
only  records  of  past  events. 

The  establishment  of  the  Jul  Per 
Pythian  games  is  referred  to  the  (  A.  M.  2741. 
aera  of  the  Argonautic  exprdi-  ^  Ante  Olymp. 
tion ;  in  the  same  year  with 
which,  Adrastus  is  said  to  have 
celebrated  them  at  Argos,  in  honour  of  Apollo's 
victory  over  the  monster  Python:  whence 
it  may  be  concluded  that  some  important 
revolution  in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  took 
place  about  that  period. 

Indeed,  this  was  an  age  of  revolutions :  for 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Heraclidae  began 
to  assert  their  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of 
Mycenae,  and  to  invade  the  Peloponnesus, 
under  Hyllus,  the  reputed  son  of  Hercules, 
assisted  by  Theseus,  son  of  ^Egeus,  king  of 
Athens.  At  first  they  seemed  to  ^Ju]  Per  3462> 
be  successful ;  for  Eurystheus  \  A.  M.  2752. 
was  killed  in  battle  by  Hyllus,  •{  Ante  Olymp. 
with  his  sons :  but  before  the 
Heraclida?  could  avail  them- 
selves of  this  advantage  to  any  permanent 
purpose,  the  vacant  throne  was  filled  by 
Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops,  and  maternal  uncle 
to  the  deceased  king ;  the  ranks  of  the  inva- 
ders also  began  to  be  thinned  by  a  pestilence, 
which  broke  out  in  their  camp,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  warned  by  the  oracle  to 
desist ;  and  they  in  consequence  retired  into 
the  territory  of  Attica.  In  a  second  attempt, 
Hyllus  himself  was  slain  by  Echemus,  the 
champion  of  Atreus,  whom  he  had  challenged 
to  single  combat.  Cleodajus,  the  son  of 
Hyllus,  in  a  third  attempt,  was  equally  unfor- 
tunate; and  his  son,  Aristomachur,  perished 
in  a  fourth.  In  this  desperate  state  of  their 
aflairs,  the  Heraclidae,  for  a  time,  forsook  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  betook  them-  ^juj  per  3475 
selves,  some  to  Italy,  under  the  \  A.  M.  2761. 
title  of  Arcadians,  and  conduct  -<  Ante  Olymp. 
of  Evander,  where  they  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  Hercules, 
with  the  Grecian  rites  and  letters,  and  formed 
a  settlement  in  the  district  about  mounts 
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Aventiue  and  Palatine ;  while  others  repaired 
to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  some  time  after 
attacked  Troy  by  surprise,  pillaged  the  inha- 
bitants, put  the  king  Laomedon  to  death,  and 
carried  off  his  children  captives,  one  of  whom, 
named  Podarces,  or  Priam,  they  afterwards 
released,  and  restored  him  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors. 

An  interval  of  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
duced by  this  emigration,  gave  opportunity  to 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  again  to  break  forth  : 
or  rather  the  story  of  the  Argonauts  is  here 
repeated  with  some  curtailments  and  varia- 
tions. Androgeus,  a  celebrated  wrestler, 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Minos  II.  king  of  Crete, 
had  been  killed  by  the  contrivance  of  yEgeus, 
king  of  Athens,  and  a  war  had  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  which  ended  on  terms 
highly  disadvantageous  to  the  Athenians,  one 
of  the  conditions  being  that  .<?Egeus  should 
send  annually  to  Crete,  seven  youths  and  as 
many  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mino- 
taur,(a)  a  monster,  kept  in  the  labyrinth  of 
that  island.  To  deliver  his  country  from  this 
dreadful  tribute,  was  the  wish  of  Theseus,  who 
being  joined  by  some  heroes  of  his  own  age, 
J  1  P  3478  "^  they  set  sail,  under  pretence  of 
A.M.  2768.  /  offering  themselves  to  the  mon- 
Ante  Olymp.  >  ster.  By  the  assistance  of  Ari- 
400.  V  ajjne,  daughter  of  Minos,  who 
30'^  fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  the 
adventure  was  easily  achieved,  and  Theseus 
returned  to  Athens,  with  the  maidens  and 
youths  whom  his  victory  had  redeemed  from 
destruction.  In  the  tumultuous  hilarity  attend- 
ing their  success,  the  ad  venturers  i  forgot,  as 
they  approached  their  native  shore,  to  hoist 
the  signal  that  had  been  agreed  upon  with 
jEgeus ;  and  the  old  monarch,  supposing  his 
his  son  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
his  valour,  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief 
plunged  himself  into  the  sea, 
from  him  called  .rEgean,  and 
was  drowned. 
As  soon  as  the  mourning  for  his  father  was 
over,  Theseus,  now  king  of  Athens,  made  an 
important  alteration  in  the  state,  by  collecting 
the  scattered  tribes  of  Attica  into  one  city, 
where  he  instituted  a  court  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  civil  aftairs,  under  a  democratical 

(a)  Respecting    Androgeus    and   Minotaur,    see    before, 
p.  112,  note  (c).     The  youths   and  virgins   seem  to  have 
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form  of  government,  reserving  to  himself  only 
the  command  of  his  armies.  He  also  enacted 
new  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  the 
number  of  whom  he  increased  by  his  liberality, 
while  the  renown  of  his  victories  and  policy 
made  his  alliance  courted  by  neighbouring 
sovereigns.  Having  finished  these  arrange- 
ments, he  commemorated  his  success  against 
the  Minotaur,  and  the  settle-  ,Jul  Per  3480 
ment  of  his  kingdom,  by  reviv- 
ing the  Isthmian  games,  which 
had  been  long  neglected  after 
their  institution  by  the  Sysi- 
pliidie.  Soon  afterwards,  he  joined  the  king- 
dom of  Megara  to  his  own,  which  he  claimed 
in  right  of  his  grandmother  Pelia,  daughter  of 
Pylas,  and  wife  of  Pandion  II. 

Theseus  had  reigned  about  eleven  years, 
when  a  Avar,  denominated  the  war  of  the 
seven  captains,  broke  out  between 
Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and 
Eteocles,  who  had  seized  the 
sovereignty  of  Thebes,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  brother  Poly- 
nices,  who  was  son-in-law  to  Adrastus.  The 
Argive  monarch,  to  assist  his  relative,  raised 
a  large  army,  the  command  of  which  he  gave 
to  seven  of  his  most  renowned  generals,  and 
marching  against  Thebes,  approached  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  city,  and  laid  waste  the 
surrounding  country :  but  the  Thebans  made 
so  vigorous  a  defence,  that,  notwithstanding 
they  were  almost  ruined  by  it,  the  Argive 
army,  with  its  captains,  was  totally  destroyed, 
Adrastus  and  a  few  of  his  attendants  only 
escaping  the  general  slaughter.  This  prince 
fled  to  Athens,  and  implored  the  aid  of 
Theseus  against  the  Thebans,  who  opposed 
the  burying  of  the  Argives  slain  in  battle : 
this  request  was  immediately  complied  with  ; 
Theseus  marched  against  the  Thebans,  who 
were  in  no  condition  to  contend  against  a 
fresh  enemy,  put  Polynices  to  death,  and 
obliged  them  to  suffer  the  remaining  Argives 
to  inter  their  slain. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that 
the  Heraclidae  pillaged  Troy, 
as  hinted  above,  and  set  Priam 
upon  the  throne ;  soon  after 
;  which,  encouraged,  it  should 
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been  a  tribute  to  the  king ;  it  wai  an  ancient  custom,  and 
is  still  practised  in  the  East. 
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seem,  from  the  M-eakened  state  of  the  Argives, 
as  well  as  emboldened  by  their  recent  success, 
they  returned  to  Greece,  where  they  were 
kindly  received  by  the  Athenians,  and  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
in  houour  of  their  exploits; 

Ante  Olymp. V  though,   as   yet,  their  rivals  the 
44-2.        I    Pelopidae  were  too  powerful  for 
B.C.      1218. j    them  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Jul.  Per.  3498.  A       '^eu    years   after    the  war  of 
A.M.     2788.X   the  seven   captains,  that  of  the 

Ante  Olymp.  v  Epigoni  broke  out.  It  was 
440.  I  undertaken  by  the  sons  and 
6'^  other  relatives  of  the  Argives 
who  had  fallen  in  the  former  war,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  fathers ;  arid  they  marched 
against  Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Ther- 
sander,  or  of  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
assisted  by  the  people  of  Corinth,  Messenia, 
Arcadia,  and  Megara.  The  Thebans  also 
engaged  all  their  neighbours  in  their  quarrel, 
as  in  one  common  cause ;  and  the  two  hostile 
armies  met  and  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Glissas.  The  fight  was  obstinate  and  sangui- 
nary, but  victory,  in  the  end,  declared  for 
the  Epigoni,  and  some  of  the  Thebans  fled  to 
Illyricum,  with  Leodamas,  their  general ;  while 
others  retired  to  Thebes,  where  they  were 
soon  besieged,  and  forced  to  surrender.  In 
this  war,  JEgialeus,  the  son  of  Adrastus,  was 
the  only  commander  of  the  Argives  who  was 
killed.  On  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  walls 
were  razed  by  the  conquerors,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants retired  to  Thessaly,  till,  being  rallied  by 
the  son  of  Polynices,  they  returned  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
neighbouring  cities,  drove  the  Epigoni  from 
their  territories. (b) 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  Greece 
was  suddenly  invaded  by  the  Amazons,  who 
penetrated  into  Attica  ;  but  by  the  valour  of 
Theseus,  assisted  by  his  friends  the  Hera- 
clidae, they  were  not  only  repelled,  but  pur- 
sued as  far  as  the  Thermodon,  where  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  was  made  of  them,  and  a  city 
of  their's,  called  Zotia,  was  seized  and  pillaged 

(b)  The  history   of  this   war  was  written  in  verse;  and 
Callinus,  who  quotes  some  of  the  verses,  ascribes  them  to 
Homer  ;*  an  opinion  adopted  by  many  writers. 

(c)  See  before,  p.  30. 

(d)  Paris  is  represented    as   kindly  received  by  Menelaus 
before  his  departure  for  Crete,  and  as  treacherously  abusing 

*  Pausaii.  lib.  u,  cap.  9,  25, 


by  the  Herculeans,  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  fable  of  Hercules  having  robbed  the 
Amazonian  queen  Hippolyte,  of  her  zope,  or 
girdle.(c) 

While  Theseus   was  employed  in  this  and 
some  other  foreign  expeditions,  in   the  course 
of    which    he    carried    off    the    ,Ju,  Per  3501 
celebrated  Helen,   daughter,  or  VA.M.     2791* 
rather  priestess,  of  Jupiter;  but  <  Ante  Olymp. 
was    obliged     to    restore     her,   *        437- 
through  the  gallant  interference 
of   her  brothers   Castor    and    Pollux  :    being 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  Aidoneus,  king 
of  the  Molossi,  his  subjects  became  discon- 
tented and  mutinous;  and  at  last    -.,  p  , 

.  i  ••  I  ]  |  -m  iv  (   J  «!•    1   l*l  •  »'">l"/. 

they  placed  upon  the  throne  Me-   I  A.  M.     2799. 
nestbeus,   the  great-grandson  of  3  Ante  Olymp. 
Erechtheus ;    so   that  on  being   I         429- 
released  from   captivity  by  the   ^Bg  C>      1205> 
Heraclidae,  and   returning  to  Athens,  Theseus 
found   only   enemies    decidedly  averse  to   his 
resumption  of   the  government :  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and   not  long  afterwards  was 
treacherously   killed   by  Lycomedes,   king  of 
Scyros. 

In  this  interval,  the  Trojans  had  recovered 
their  strength,  and  were  resolved  as  well  to 
avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
Heraclidae,  as  to  attempt  something  against 
their  old  enemies  the  Pelopidae.  With  this 
view  an  armament  was  equipped,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Paris,  a  son  of  king 
Priam,  on  pretence  of  recovering  Hesione, 
sister  to  that  monarch,  whom  the  Heraclidae 
had  carried  away,  and  given  in  marriage  to 
Telamon,  king  of  the  island  of  Salarnis.  In- 
stead, however,  of  sailing  to  Salamis,  Paris 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Sparta,  'the  capi- 
tal of  Menelaus,  grandson  of  Pelops,  and 
from  thence,  during  the  absence  of  Menelaus 
in  Crete,  he  carried  oft'  Helen,  who  had  been 
married  to  that  prince,  with  fju) 
very  considerable  riches.(d) 


Greece    united    to    avenge 
cause  of  Menelaus,  the  invasion 
of  Troas    was    determined   on, 


',  f  Jul.  Persia 
AH  I  A.M.  280G. 
the  <  Ante  Olymp. 

ion   /        422. 

(.B.  C.       1198. 


the  confidence  of  the  Spartan  king:  but  this  appears  to  be 
no  more  than  a  poetical  embellishment  of  the  Greeks,  to 
exhibit  Paris  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view.  Had  the 
quarrel  been  merely  personal,  as  this  representation  would 
make  it,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Priam  would  have 
so  obstinately  refused  the  demands  of  the  Greeks  for 
Helen's  restoration,  nor  would  he  have  been  joined  by  so 
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and  every  prince  of  the  Grecian  common- 
wealth furnished  a  certain  number  of  ships 
and  soldiers.  According  to  Euripides,  Virgil, 
and  Lycophron,  the  Greek  armament  amount- 
ed to  10,00  ships  ;  Homer  states  them  at 
1186;  and  Thucidydes  supposes  them  to  have 
been  1200.  The  exact  number  of  men  which 
these  ships  carried  is  unknown;  but  as  the 
largest  contained  about  120  each,  and  the 
smallest  50,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
•whole  number  engaged  in  this  celebrated 
expedition  should  not  be  estimated  at  less 
than  100,000  warriors. 

The  best  and  most  rational  account  we 
have  of  this  celebrated  war,  is  that  which 
may  be  collected  from  Homer,  whose  inimit- 
able performance  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  fiction,  or  the  result  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  but  as  a  rich  fund  of  the  most 
ancient  history  of  Greece :  and  from  his  cata- 
logue of  the  states  and  their  contingents  we 
obtain  the  most  interesting  information  of  the 
state  of  that  country  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  treating. 

The  Boeotians  were  led  under  five  captains, 
Peneleus,  Leitus,  Arcesilaus,  Prothenor,  and 
Clonius :  they  consisted  of  the  mariners  of 
Aulis,  Graia  (afterwards  Tanagra,)  and  An- 
thedon,  the  mountaineers  of  Eteon,  Scholos, 
and  Thespia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hyrie, 
Schoenus,  Mycalessus,  Harma,  Ilesion,Erythrae, 
Heleon,  Hyle,  Peteon,  Ocalea,  Medeon,  Copac, 
Eutresis,  Thisbae,  Coronaea,  Haliartus,  Pla- 
ta?a,  Glissa,  Thebes,  Onchestus,  Arne,  Midea, 
and  Nissa ;  conveyed  in  50  vessels,  each 
containing  120  men.(e)  Besides  these,  the 
Bosotians  of  Aspledon  and  Orchomenos,  under 
Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus,  sons  of  Mars,  went 
in  30  ships. 

Schedius  and  Epistrophus,  sons  of  Iphitus, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Phocians  of  Cypa- 
rissus,  Pytho,  Crissa,  Daulis,  Panope,  Ane- 
moria,  Hyarnpolis,  and  Lilea,  in  40  vessels. 

These  were  followed  by  the  Locrians,  who 
dwelt  opposite  to  Euboea,  commanded  by 
Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  comprehending  the  people 
of  Cynus,  Opus,  Calliarus,  Bessa,  Scarphus, 
Augiae,  Tarphe,  and  Thronius,  in  40  vessels. 

many  of  his  neighbours  in  defence  of  an  act,  which  in  those 
days  was  considered  of  an  atrocious  nature.  The  pre- 
vious assault  upon  Ganymede,  son  of  Troas,  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  Pclops  from  Phrvgia,  and  the  more 
recent  disasters  experienced  by  the  Trojans  from  the 


The  Abantes  of  Euboea,  under  Elpenor, 
son  of  Chalcodon,  of  the  progeny  of  Mars, 
consisting  of  those  of  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Hystioea, 
Cerinthus,  Dium,  Carystos,  and  Styra,  in  40 
ships. 

The  Athenians,  under  Menestheus,  in  50 
vessels. 

The  islanders  of  Salamis,  under  Ajax  Tela- 
mones,  in  12  vessels. 

The  Argives  of  Argos,  Tirynthus,  Trcezena, 
Asine,  Hermione,  Epidaurus,  Eione,  with 
those  of  the  islands  of  7Egina  and  Maseta, 
were  under  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus,  assisted 
by  Sthenelus,  son  of  Capaneus,  and  Euryalus, 
son  of  Mecistus,  in  80  ships. 

The  citizens  of  Mycenae,  Corinth,  Cleonse, 
Ornea,  Arethyraea,  Sicyon,  Hyparesia,  (or 
^Egira),  Gonusa,  Pellene,  JEgiuiu,  and  Helice, 
followed  Agamemnon,  the  brother  of  Menelaus, 
in  100  vessels. 

Next  in  order  came  the  Lacedaemonians, 
from  Sparta,  Phares,  Messa,  Brysia,  Augiae, 
Amyclae,  Helos,  Laas,  and  (Etylos,  under 
the  conduct  of  Mene,laus  himself,  in  60  ships. 

These  vere  followed  by  the  venerable 
Nestor,  at  the  head  of  the  Messenians  from 
Pylos,  Azene,  Thryon,  jEpys,  Cyparisie,  Am- 
phigenea,  Helos,  and  the  mountaineers  of 
Dorion,  in  80  vessels. 

The  Arcadians  from  mount  Cyllene,  with 
the  citizens  of  Pheneus,  Orchomenos,  Rypae, 
Stratiae,  Enispe,  Tegea,  Mantinea,  Stymphalus, 
and  Parrhasia,  were  led  by  Agapenor,  son  of 
Ancaeus,  and  conveyed  in  60  ships  provided 
for  them  by  Agamemnon  ;  their's  being  an 
inland  country,  and  themselves  unacquainted 
with  maritime  affairs. 

Under  Amphimachus,  son  of  Cteatus,  Thal- 
pius,  son  of  Eurytus,  Diores,  son  of  Ama- 
rynceus,  and  Polyxenus,  son  of  Agasthenes, 
and  grandson  of  king  Augias,  each  of  whom 
commanded  ten  vessels,  were  the  people  of 
Elis,  Buprasium,  those  of  the  country  between 
mount  Cyllene  and  the  sea,  the  hardy  inha 
bitants  of  the  Olenian  rocks,  the  mariners  of 
Myrsinus,  and  those  who  dwelt  at  Alysium,  in 
the  way  from  Elis  to  Pisa. 

The    people  of  Dulichium  and   the    other 

Herculean  banditti,  furnish   strong    reasons   for  concluding 
that   the  expedition  of  Paris   was   undertaken   on   national 
grounds,  to  retaliate  upon  the  Greeks  the  injuries  they  had 
inflicted  upon  the  Dardanians. 
(e)  Homer.  II.  lib.  iv. 
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islands  called  Echinades,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  near  the  Acarnanian  coast, 
•went  in  four  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,  who  having  incurred 
the  resentment  of  his  father,  had  retired  to 
Dulichium. 

Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  led  the  Cephal- 
loniiins,  those  of  Ithaca,  and  of  the  forest  of 
Neritus,  with  the  people  of  Crocylia,  yEgilipa, 
and  /acynthus,  and  those  of  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  continent,  in  12  vessels. 

Thoas,  son  of  Andraemou,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  jEtolians  of  Pleuron,  Olene,  Pylene, 
or  Proschion,  Chalcis,  and  Calydon;  in  40 
ships. 

The  Cretans,  from  Guossus,  Gortyna, 
Lyctus,  Miletus,  Phaestus,  Lycastns,  and 
Rhytium,  went  in  80  vessels,  with  their 
sovereign  Idomeneus  at  their  head. 

The  proud  Rhodians,  in  three  distinct 
bodies,  in  as  many  vessels,  from  the  cities  of 
Lindus,  lalyssus,  and  Camirus,  followed, 
under  Tlepolemus,  son  of  Hercules  and 
Astyochia. 

INext  to  these  were  the  islanders  of  Syma, 
in  three  ships  commanded  by  Nireus. 

Other  islanders  followed,  from  Nisyrus, 
Carpathus,  Casus,  Cos,  and  Calydnae,  in  30 
vessels,  under  Antiphus  and  Phidippus,  sons 
ofThessalus,  and  grandsons  of  Hercules. 

The  Pelasgian  Argives  of  Thessaly,  from 
Argos-Pelasgicum  (afterwards  Phthiosis),  Alos, 
Alope,  Trachina,  Phthia-Hellas,  with  those 
comprehended  under  the  denominations  of 
Myrmidons,  Ach<eans,  and  Hellenes,  were  led 
by  Achilles,  in  50  ships. 

The  tribes  from  Phylace,  Pyrrhasus,  Itona, 
Antron,  Peteleon,  in  40  vessels,  were  led  to 
the  Trojan  shores  by  Protesilaus ;  but  he 
being  slain  by  a  Trojan,  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  debarkation,  his  place  was  filled  up  by 
Podarces,  the  son  of  Iphiclus. 

From  Pherae,  near  the  lake  Ba:be,  in  the 
farther  part  of  Magnesia,  from  Glaphyrae, 
and  lolchos,  the  Thessalians  came,  under  the 
conduct  of  Eumelus,  son  of  Admetus  and 
Alceste,  in  11  vessels. 

The  Thessalians  from  Methone,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  Thaumacia,  Mcelibea,  and  Olyzon, 
under  Philoctetes,  were  conveyed  in  seven 
vessels.  Philoctetes,  however,  was  left  by  the 
way  at  Lemnos,  and  his  place  was  supplied 
by  Medon,  son  of  Oileus  and  the  nymph  Rhena. 


From  Upper  Thessaly,  the  inhabitants  of 
Trice,  or  Tricca,  Ithoine,  and  CEchalia,  sub- 
jects of  Eurytus,  went  in  30  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Podalirius  and  Machaou,  sons 
of  yEsculapius. 

The  people  of  Orrnenium,  under  Pelion, 
and  of  Asterium,  with  those  who  dwelt  in 
mount  Titanus,  and  about  the  fountain  Hy- 
pereia,  were  conducted,  under  Eurypylus,  son 
of  Evaemon,  in  40  vessels. 

Under  Polyphaetes,  son  of  Pirithous,  king 
of  the  Lapithae,  and  Hippodamia,  and  Leon- 
teus,  son  of  Coronus,  were  the  people  of 
Argissa,  Gyrtone,  Orthe,  Elope,  and  Oloosson, 
in  40  vessels. 

Goneus  brought  from  Cyphos,  in  22  vessels, 
the  Enienses,  and  the  martial  Peraebeans,  from 
Dodona  and  its  environs,  who  cultivated  the 
lands  watered  by  the  Titaresius,  or  Eurotas, 
a  river  rising  in  mount  Titarus,  near  Olympus, 
and  running  into  the  Peneus. 

Protheus,  son  of  Tenthredon,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Magnesians,  from  the  borders  of 
the  Peneus  and  the  forests  of  Pelion,  who 
were  embarked  in  40  ships. 

From  this  catalogue,  it  appears,  that  the 
Grecian  commonwealth  consisted  of  27  or  28 
independent  states,  in  league  with  Agamemnon, 
whom  the  allies  had  nominated  commander 
in  chief  in  this  expedition.  These  states, 
though  subordinate  to  one  leader  in  the  war 
they  had  engaged  in,  were  in  other  respects 
quite  free,  and  under  the  government  of  their 
own  laws,  rulers,  and  kings.  Argos,  it  ap- 
pears, was  not  subject  to  Agamemnon,  but 
had  its  particular  prince;  on  the  other  hand, 
Homer  has  given  to  Agamemnon  several 
cities,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  Mycenae,  in  the  days  of  Perseus :  among 
others,  we  rind  Corinth,  where  some  of  the 
Sisyphyo/a3  must  have  been  still  reigning, 
but  who  had  probably  become  vassals  to  the 
crown  of  Mycenae :  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  also  be- 
longed to  Agamemnon,  consisting  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  CEnomaus,  which  Pelops 
seized  on  his  marriage  with  that  prince's 
daughter,  and  which  Atreus  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mycen*. 

Homer  reckons  neither  Macedonia  nor 
Epirus  among  the  kingdoms  of  Greece ;  he 
goes  no  farther  north  than  to  the  extremity 
of  Thessaly  and  Jitolia ;  yet  he  makes 
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amends  for  this  restriction,  in  the  south,  by 
including  under  the  Grecian  title  not  only  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  of  Euboea  and 
Cephallonia,  with  others  lying  about  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  also  Crete,  and  the  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.(f) 

The  Grecian  forces  were  some  time  col- 
lecting, as  may  be  imagined  from  the  various 
and  distant  places  from  which  they  were 
brought;  and  the  interval  was  occupied  in 
fruitless  negociations  with  the  Trojans,  for 
the  restoration  of  Helen  and  her  husband's 
treasures.  At  length  the  confederates  were 
all  assembled  at  Aulis,  in  Boeotia,  where  they 
chose  Agamemnon  for  their  general,  and 
Calchas  for  their  high-priest  and  soothsayer ; 
and  after  making  one  more  ineffectual  applica- 
tion to  the  court  of  Priam,  from  which  the 
ambassadors  returned  disgusted  at  their  treat- 
ment, it  was  resolved  to  sail 
without  farther  delay,  towards 
the  Trojan  shores.  The  winds 
at  first  were  adverse  ;  upon 
which  the  Greeks  consulted 
Calchas,  without  whose  advice  and  approba- 
tion nothing  was  undertaken  by  them  during 
this  war,  and  he  declared  that  the  goddess 
Diana,  incensed  against  Agamemnon,  for  hav- 
ing accidentally  killed  one  of  her  stags  in 
the  chase,  opposed  their  passage  by  contrary 
winds,  and  was  only  to  be  appeased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  virgin  daughter  Iphigenia. 
Agamemnon  heard  this  declaration  with  the 
greatest  horror ;  he  tenderly  loved  his  daugh- 
ter, and  rather  than  shed  her  blood,  com- 
manded one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  the 
Grecian  forces,  to  order  them  all  to  depart 


(f )  Lest  it  should   be   thought  that   an  heroic   poem,  so 
interspersed  as  is  the  Iliad  with  mythological  fiction,  is  not 
a  proper  source,  from  which   to  derive  geographical  infor- 
mation, it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Strabo,*  one  of 
the  greatest  geographers  of  antiquity,  has  not  hesitated  to 
name  Homer  among  the  first  of  those  who  have  treated  on 
that  science;  and  he  defends  him  against  Eratosthenes,  who 
endeavoured  to  discredit  his  authority.     . 

(g)  The  origin  of  this  fable  is  generally  supposed  to  lie 
in  the  history  of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter,  which  most 
chronologers  place  in  the  asra  of  the  Trojan  war  :  but  it  is 
difficult    to    conceive    how    the    Greeks    .should    become 
possessed,  at  so  early  a  period,  of  a  piece  of  history  belong- 
ing to  a  people  with  whom  they  had  no  dealings  till  many 
ages  afterwards;  or   why  they  should    adopt  a    transaction 
in  which   they   were  no  way   concerned.      In   the   foreign 
histories  which    they   engrafted    upon   their  own   country, 

*  Lib.  i.  p.  26. 
VOL.  II. 


to  their  respective  homes.  Upon  the  inter- 
ference, however,  of  Ulysses,  and  others  of 
the  chieftains  assembled,  Agamemnon's  reluc- 
tance was  overruled,  and  he  consented  to 
immolate  his  daughter  for  the  common  cause 
of  Greece.  As  Iphigenia  was  then  at  home 
with  her  mother  Clytemnestra,  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  a  stratagem  to  get  her 
from  her  fond  parent's  arms :  this  was  under- 
taken by  the  subtle  Ulysses,  who,  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy,  went  to  fetch  her,  under  pre- 
tence of  her  being  given  in  marriage  to  Achilles, 
the  most  brave  and  gallant  of  all  the  youthful 
warriors :  Clytemnestra  received  the  deputa- 
tion with  joy,  and  gladly  permitted  the  depar- 
ture of  her  daughter,  who  repaired  to  Aulis, 
with  all  the  ceremony  and  rejoicings  due  to 
her  as  a  princess  and  a  bride.  But  when  she 
entered  the  town,  and  became  apprised  of  the 
horrid  purpose  for  which  she  was  brought, 
she  uttered  the  most  fearful  imprecations 
against  the  man  who  had  decoyed  her  from 
home,  and  implored  the  forgiveness  and  pro- 
tection of  her  father ;  but  in  vain :  her  tears 
and  entreaties  were  unavailing :  she  was 
led  to  the  slaughter ;  and  Calchas  had 
already  lifted  up  the  fatal  knife,  when  Iphi- 
genia suddenly  disappeared,  and  in  her  place 
was  found  a  hind,  or  goat,  of  uncommon  size 
and  beauty,  for  the  sacrifice.  This  super- 
natural change  animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind 
suddenly  became  favourable,  and  the  com- 
bined fleet  went  out  of  port ;  while  Iphigenia, 
whose  innocence  had  excited  the  compassion 
of  the  goddess,  was  by  her  conveyed  to 
Taurica,  and  made  a  priestess  of  her  temple 
there.(g) 


their  ancestors  were  the  actors,  and  they  felt  themselves 
interested  in  the  account,  because  their  own  history,  their 
own  religion,  and  their  very  existence  as  a  people,  depended 
in  a  great  measure  upon  them  :  but  by  the  time  of  Jephthah, 
they  had  become  sufficiently  national  to  discriminate  bc- 
twei'ii  what  belonged  to  themselves,  and  what  to  foreigners, 
in  the  passing  events  of  the  age.  Their  fables  were  of 
much  older  standing ;  and  it'  this  of  Iphigenia  is  to  be 
found  any  where  in  the  hory  scriptures,  the  circumstance* 
of  her  being  taken  from  her  mother  under  a  specious  pre- 
tence, the  uplifted  knife,  her  sudden  and  supernatural  release, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  goat,  convey  a  much  stronger 
allusion  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  than  of  Jephthah's  daugh- 
ter, in  whose  history  all  these  are  wanting.  The  history 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Perizzites,  some  of  whom  settled  in  Greece,  others  in 
Taurica ;  and  who,  as  they  came  from  Chaldxa,  as  well 
as  Abraham,  might  be  deemed  his  countrymen.  To  their 
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The  Greeks,  without  farther  delay,  steered 
direct  to  the  coast  of  Troas,  where,  on  their 
landing,  they  met  so  warm  a  reception  as 
made  them  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise.  In  the  first  encounter,  they 
lost  Protesilaus,  who  was  slain  by  Hector, 
besides  many  others  of  less  note.  They, 
indeed,  gained  ground  sufficient  to  form  their 
encampment,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Tenedos  and  other  maritime  places ;  but 
their  progress  was  retarded  by  want  of  pro- 
visions, which  obliged  them  to  divide  their 
forces,  and  send  one  party  to  cultivate  the 
ground  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  while 
another  scoured  the  seas,  and  plundered  the 
towns  near  the  coasts,  for  the  relief  of  the 
camp.  In  this  manner  eight  or  nine  years 
passed  away,  and  little  was  done  towards  the 
main  object  of  the  enterprise.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Grecian  princes,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  war,  were,  Achilles, 
Ajax  Telamones,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Dio- 
medes,  Protesilaus,  Patroclus,  Agamemnon, 
Nestor,  and  Neoptolemus,  or  Pyrrhus.  Their 
army  was  opposed  by  a  more  numerous  force; 
for  the  king  of  Troy  was-  assisted  by  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and  reckoned  among 
his  most  active  generals  Rhesus,  king  of 
Thrace,  and  Memnon,  who  brought  into  the 
field  20,000  Assyrians  and  .^Ethiopians. 

Many  of  the  adjacent  cities  were  reduced  and 
plundered  before  the  Greeks  approached  the 
walls  of  Troy  ;  and  after  the  siege  was  begun, 
the  troops  and  captains  on  both  sides  gave  signal 
proofs  of  valour  and  intrepidity.  The  Grecian 
camp,  however,  from  its  situation  among  the 
fens,  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  were  not  less  retarded  by 
a  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles, 
respecting  the  possession  of  a-  fair  captive, 
named  Briseis,  which  occasioned  the  latter 
to  draw  off  his  forces ;  nor  would  he  listen  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation,  till  the  death 
of  his  friend  Patroclus,  who  was  killed  by 
Hector,  aroused  his  vengeance,  and  brought 
him  again  to  the  field. 


tradition  of  this  ordeal  of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the 
story  of  Agamemnon's  daughter  appears  to  have  been 
added,  who  was  probably  converted  from  a  victim  to  a 
priestess,  through  the  interference  of  the  army,  on  perceiv- 
ing a  favourable  change  of  the  wind.  Or  her  release  mi«;lit 
be  owing  to  the  reluctance  she  manifested  :  it  being  con- 
sidered an  ill  omen,  when  persons  doomed  to  be  sacrificed 


The  loss  was  considerable  on  both  sides : 
the  most  valiant  of  the  Trojans,  particularly 
of  the  sons  of  Priam,  were  slain  ;  and,  indeed, 
so  great  was  the  slaughter,  that  the  rivers  of 
the  country  are  represented  as  filled  with  dead 
bodies  and  suits  of  armour.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  some  of  the  Trojans,  among 
whom  were  JEnens  and  Antenor,  betrayed 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  or,  as 
some  relate,  it  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
the  Greeks;  and  was  reduced  to  ashes,  in 
the  night  of  the  7th  or  24th  of  ( Ju,  Per  353o 
the  month  Thargelion  [llt/i  VA.M.  2020. 
June\.  The  greatest  part  of  the  <  Ante  Olymp. 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  •  408- 
sword  ;  others  were  carried  away 
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by  the  conquerors  ;  and  the  remainder,  under 


and  other  leaders,  betook  themselves, 
for  security,  to  distant  countries  ;  particularly 
to  Thrace  and  Italy.  (h) 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  this  celebrated 
warfare  ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  reserved 
for  the  history  of  the  places  to  which  the 
heroes  respectively  belonged,  and  particularly 
for  the  history  of  the  Trojans.  Attempts 
have  at  different  times  been  made  to  reduce 
the  whole  account  to  a  mythological  allegory, 
or  fiction  ;(i)  but  without  sufficient  grounds. 
Whatever  of  truth  is  to  be  found  in  this  very 
remote  period  of  Grecian  history,  may  be 
said  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  relation  of  the 
Trojan  war.  It  is  indeed  alloyed  with  much 
poetical  embellishment;  and  is  not  altogether 
without  an  intermixture  of  the  more  ancient 
adventures  of  those  from  whom  Greece  de- 
rived her  population  :  but  there  is  upon  the 
whole  a  degree  of  consistency  in  the  narrative 
of  this  war,  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  record 
of  any  previous  exploits  of  the  Greeks.  The 
hostility  between  them  and  the  Trojans,  or 
Phrygians,  is  accounted  for  upon  natural  and 
national  grounds,  independently  of  the  elope- 
ment of  Helen  ;  the  heroes  assemble  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  avenging  the  cause  of  the 
Pelopids,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
first  settlements  ;  and  they  appear  to  have 

for  the  public  good,  did  not  offer  themselves  freely  and 
voluntarily. 

(h)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  113,  120. 
Thucyd.  lib.  i.  Justin,  lib.  xviii.  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  iii.  x. 
Strab.  lib.  xiv.  Virg.  JEn.  Homer.  //. 

(i)  See  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  xi.  and  Bryant's  Dissertation 
concerning  the  War  of  Troy. 
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been  prompted  to  it  by  the  easy  conquest  the 
Heraclidae  had  formerly  made,  by  a  coup  de 
main,  of  the  city  of  Troy  ;  and  they  sail  direct 
to  their  object,  without  any  of  those  interven- 
ing tortuous  adventures,  which  accompany 
their  expeditions  of  a  prior  date.  In  their 
return,  indeed,  enough  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
met  with ;  but  though  the  fancy  of  the  poet 
here  outruns  his  judgment  as  an  historian ; 
and  old  and  recent  facts,  blended  with  mytho- 
logical traditions  and  erroneous  conceptions, 
are  thrown  together  in  a  promiscuous  heap ; 
we  are  not  therefore  to  reject  the  whole  rela- 
tion as  spurious,  but  should  rather,  with  a 
careful  hand,  endeavour  to  extract  the  sterling 
truth  from  the  dross  in  which  it  lies  obscured. 
The  known  rules  of  epic  poetry  suppose  the 
truth  of  the,  history,  though  they  admit  of  its 
being  embellished,  or  garbled,  with  poetical 
fictions ;  and  most  of  the  events  recorded  by 
Homer,  are  attested  and  confirmed  by  credi- 
ble historians  and  monuments  of  antiquity. 
In  the  writings  of  that  poet,  we  discover  the 
state  of  Greece  at  that  time ;  that  it  was 
divided  into  many  sovereignties  ;  and  that  Aga- 
memnon was  the  most  powerful  among  its 
princes :  we  also  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
art  of  war  practised  in  that  age ;  as  well  as 
of  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  Greeks.  He 
also  unfolds  the  characters  of  their  leaders; 
and  describes  very  accurately  the  situation 
of  their  country,  cities,  &c.(  j)  all  which  are 
purely  historical ;  so  that  Homer's  poems  may 
be  deservedly  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
document  of  genuine  Grecian  history,  of  which 
the  earlier  ages  are  buried  in  oblivion,  for  want 
of  such  a  writer. 

Although  the  Greeks  were  victorious  in 
this  war,  their  ultimate  destiny  was  scarcely 
more  happy  than  that  of  their  vanquished  foes: 
for  besides  those  who,  like  Protesilaus,  Ajax 
Telamones,  Achilles,  and  Patroclus,  perished 
in  the  conflict,  many  of  the  principal  leaders 
were  doomed  no  more  to  see  their  native 
land ;  others  reached  it  only  after  troubles 
almost  innumerable,  a  consequence  of  their 
ignorance  of  navigation,  and  their  separating 
through  jealousy,  and  endeavouring  each  to 


(j)  This  alone  gives  the  Iliad  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  account  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  which,  though 
{supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  age,  betrays  a  most 
wretched  deficiency  in  point  of  geographical  knowledge. 


get  home  by  some  circuitous  route,  to  avoid 
the  rest ;  while  many  only  landed  to  find  their 
subjects  in  a  state  of  revolt,  or  to  perish  by 
the  hands  of  assassins.  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus, 
was  wrecked  near  cape  Caphareus,  in  the 
island  of  Euboea,  and  was  drowned.  Ulysses, 
after  wandering  by  sea  and  land,  during  tea 
years,  unknowing  whither  he  went,  at  last 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  and  with  difficulty  wrested 
his  kingdom  from  those  who  had  usurped  it. 
Teucer,  son  of  Telamon,  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  Cyprus,  and  to  abandon  his  inheritance  at 
Salamis.  Agamemnon  was  murdered  by  his 
wife  Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour  jEgysthus, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Mycenae.  Dio- 
medes,  on  reaching  Argos,  found  his  queen 
and  throne  in  the  hands  of  an  usurper,  whom 
he  could  not  overthrow,  and  therefore,  barely 
escaping  with  his  life,  retired  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  received  by  Dauuus,  king  of  Apulia. 
Idomeneus,  on  his  arrival  in  Crete,  found 
things  in  a  similar  situation,  and  also  flew  to 
Italy  ;  as  did  likewise  Philoctetes.  Agapenor, 
thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  there  founded 
Paphos.  Menelaus,  wrecked  upon  the  Egyp- 
tian coast,  only  regained  Lacedaemon  after 
escaping  a  multitude  of  dangers.  The  Pylo- 
sians,  who  were  in  Nestor's  train,  having 
missed  their  leader,  who  arrived  in  safety  in 
his  kingdom,  were  driven  about  for  a  long 
time,  till  at  length  they  got  a  footing  in  Etru- 
ria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  where  they 
founded  Pisa.  Another  party  of  Nestor's 
followers,  under  Metapontus,  otherwise  Meta- 
bus,  settled  in  Naples,  where  they  built  the 
city  called  after  their  captain.  And  Pyrrhus- 
Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  unable  to 
recover  his  native  kingdom,  settled  in  Epi- 
rus.(k) 

The  confusion  consequent  upon  these 
changes  must  have  been  productive  of  import- 
ant events  to  the  Grecian  commonwealth ; 
the  particulars  are  not  indeed  recorded,  though 
we  see  them  generally  in  their  effects.  We 
have  arrived  as  it  were  on  the  verge  of 
authentic  history;  but  as  yet  it  is  only 
to  be  discerned  indistinctly.  The  country 
had  been  drained  of  its  warriors;  the  king- 


(k)  Pausan.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  1.  Solin.  cap.  23.  Strabo. 
lib.  v.  vi.  Dictys.  Cret.  lib.  vi.  Justin,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  £ 
Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  i. 
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A.M.      2839.| 
Ante  Olymp. 

389. 
B.  C.       1165. 


Sicyonians. 

Jnl.  Per.  3500. 

A.  M.      287G. 
Ante  Olymp. 

352. 

B.  C.      1128. 


doms  were  deprived  of  their  rulers;  and  new 
revolutions  broke  out,  among  which  the 
attempts  of  the  Heraelidse  to  reeover  their 
ancient  claim  of  sovereignty  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous. By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  how- 

Jul.  Per.  3549.^  ever'  Orestes.  son  of  Agamem- 
non, was  enabled  to  secure  to 
himself  the  dominion  of  nearly 
all  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he 
held  for  5ii  years,  and  effectu- 
ally checked  their  attempts  in  that  quarter. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  hands,  or  subject 
to  what  regulations,  the  Grecian  princes  left 
their  states  during  their  absence  in  Phrygia ; 
but  it  appears  that  in  many  cases  it  led  to  a 
preference  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment among  their  subjects.  This  spirit  first 
broke  into  action  among  the  Thebans  and 
The  former,  on  the  death  of 
their  sovereign,  Xanthus,  who 
was  killed  in  a  war  against  the 
Athenians,  changed  their  mo- 
narchy for  a  democracy  ;  while 
at  Sicyon,  about  the  same  time, 
the  priests  of  Apollo  abolished  monarchy,  and 
set  up  a  kind  of  theocratic  aristocracy. 

Whether  the  alteration  in  the  affairs  of 
Thebes  was  attended  with  any  political  con- 
vulsion, or  whether  the  changes  about  to  be 
spoken  of,  arose  from  another  cause,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  about  five  years  afterwards,  two 
remarkable  emigrations  are  recorded  :  the 
one  is  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Boeotians  from  Thessaly  in  Cad- 
mea,  60  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy;  the  other,  the 
flight  of  the  Jiolians  from  Greece 
to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  which  from  them 
obtained  the  name  of  JEolia. 
Jul.  Per.  3607. -\  About  17  years  after  these 
A.  M.  2897y  m'grati°ns> tne  death  of  Orestes, 
Ante  Olymp.  j-  with  the  succession  of  his  son 
331-  V  Tisamenes,  apparently  a  weak 
prince,  to  the  united  kingdoms 
of  Argos,  Mycenae,  Lacedsemon,  and  Messe- 
nia,  with  their  dependencies,  opened  a  way 
for  the  return  of  the  Heraclida;,  who,  ever 
intent  upon  their  purpose,  had  been  strength- 
ening themselves  by  alliances  with  the  people 
of  the  north,  particularly  the  Dorians.  Their 
leaders  at  this  time  were  Temenus,  Chres- 

(I)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 


Jul.  Per.  3.590. 

A.  M.      2880. 
Ante  Olymp. 

348." 

B.  C.       1124. 


phontes,  and  Aristodemus,  descendants  of 
Hyllus,  in  the  third  degree;  and  sons  of 
Aristomachus,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  a  for- 
mer attempt.  By  advice  of  the  oracle,  they 
also  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  an 
JEtolian,  named  Oxylus,  who  had  a  claim 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Elis,  from  which  he  had 
been  expelled  by  Salmoueus,  king  of  the  Epei. 
They  then  made  a  feint  of  entering  the  penin- 
sula by  the  isthmus,  but  while  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  forces  were  marching  in  that  direction, 
a  much  larger  body  sailed  up  the  Sterygrus, 
as  the  oracle  had  directed,  and  lauded  at 
Molycrium  without  opposition. 

Four  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Peloponnesus 
were  claimed  by  the  Heraclidae  as  their  un- 
doubted right;  namely,  Argos,  Mycenae,  Lace- 
daemon,  and  Messenia:  the  two  first  as  the 
descendants  of  Perseus ;  the  two  latter  in 
right  of  Hercules,  who,  having  conquered  them 
from  Hippocoon,  had  left  Lacedaemon  to 
Tyudareus,  and  Messenia  to  Nestor,  in  trust 
for  his  own  children.  Argos  and  Mycenae 
they  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  and  Tisa- 
menes the  descendant  of  Pelops,  was  either 
killed, (1)  or  escaped  by  flight.(m)  Messenia 
they  conquered  with  the  sword,  and  expelled 
all  the  Nestorian  family,  who  went  and  settled 
in  Attica :  but  they  got  possession  of  Lace- 
daemon  with  little  trouble ;  for  Sparta  the 
capital,  being  betrayed  to  them  by  one  Philo- 
nomus,  they  entered  it  with  the  sound  of  a 
flute,  an  instrument,  which  then  came  much 
into  use,  as  it  was  thought  to  inspire  the 
soldiers  with  courage,  and  to  keep  them  in 
their  ranks.  They  next  directed  their  efforts 
against  Elis,  in  favour  of  Oxylus,  when  it 
was  agreed  between  the  Heraclida?  and  the 
Eleans,  that  his  pretensions  should  be  decided 
by  single  combat,  according  to  the  Grecian 
custom,  and  the  Epean  champion  being  killed, 
Elis  was  restored  to  its  right  owner. 

After  these  successes,  the  three 
brothers  raised  three  altars  to 
Jupiter  Patrius,  and  agreed  to 
divide  their  conquest  by  lot. 
Chresphontes  is  supposed  by 
some  unfair  means  to  have  made  Messenia, 
the  richest  portion  of  the  whole,  fall  to  his 
share;  Temenus  had  Argos  and  Mycenae; 
and  Aristodemus  had  Lacedaemon ;  but  the 

(m)  Pausan.  in  Argol. 


Jul.  Per.  3610. 

A.  M.      2900. 
Ante  Olymp. 

328. 

B.  C.       1104. 
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latter  dying  within  two  years,  and  leaving  two 
twin  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  they  were 
made  joint  sovereigns,  and  from  them  came 
a  twofold  race  of  kings,  who,  for  many  gene- 
rations presided  over  the  government  con- 
jointly.(n) 

Cypselus,  who  then  reigned  in  Arcadia, 
secured  himself  and  his  dominions,  by  giving 
his  daughter  Merope  in  marriage  to  Chres- 
phontes:  but  the  Sisyphidae  at  Corinth  were 
less  happy,  being  expelled  by  Alethes,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  of  the  Heraclaean  race.(o) 

The  Heraclidae  had  no  sooner  settled  the 
affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  than  they  began  to 
think  of  the  conquest  of  all  Greece;  and 
although  in  the  times  of  their  adversity,  they 
had  been  kindly  and  hospitably  received  in 
Attica,  the  Athenians  were  the  first  power 
they  determined  to  attack.  Being  masters  of 
Corinth,  they  marched  with  their  friends  the 
Dorians  by  the  way  of  the  isthmus,  and  soon 
detached  Megara  from  the  Athenian  domi- 
nions. They  then  entered  Attica,  and  ap- 
proached the  capital  in  such  strength,  that  an 
adequate  defence  seemed  impossible.  In  this 
state  of  things,  Codrus,  who  was  then  king  of 
Athens,  learned  that  the  oracle  had  pro- 
mised the  enemy  success,  provided  they  did 
not  kill  the  king,  and  that  they  were  using 
every  precaution  to  avoid  him  :  he  therefore 
'determined  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  country,  and  passing  disguised 
into  the  camp  of  the  Heraclidae,  there  con- 
trived to  quarrel  with  some  of  the  soldiers, 
who,  unconscious  of  his  quality,  fell  upon  him 
with  their  weapons  and  slew  him.  As  soon  as 
this  transaction  became  generally  known, the  in- 
vaders were  struck  with  such  a  panic,  that  they 
evacuated  the  Attic  territories ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  their  de- 
voted monarch,  resolved  that  no  one  after  him 
should  bear  the  title  of  king.  They  therefore 
Jul.  Per  3644  ^  abolished  hereditary  monarchy, 
2934V  and  committed  the  management 
of  state  affairs  to  elective  magis- 
trates, to  whom  they  gave  the 
title  of  Archons,  and  chose  Me- 


A.  M. 

Ante  Olymp. 
294. 

B.  C.       1070. 


(n)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.     Veil.  Paterc 
lib.  i. 

(o)  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  389,  gives  the   distribution  of  the 
Peloponnesus  at  this  time  as  follows  :  Alethes,  at  Corinth 
Pbalces,  at  Sicyon  ;  Tisamenes.  in  Achaia  ;  Oxylus,  in  Elis 
2 


don,  the  eldest  son  of  Codrns,  to  that  new 
dignity  ;  which  at  first  was  conferred  during 
life,  but  was  subsequently  abridged  to  the  term 
of  ten  years,  and  afterwards  made  annual. (p) 

The  Pelopidae,  or  descendants  of  Orestes, 
in  the  mean  time  were  wandering  about,  unable 
to  obtain  a   settlement  in   the  Peloponnesus; 
till  at  length,    finding  themselves  rejected  in 
every  quarter,  they  determined    f*\n     o^a/% 
on  emigration,  and  passed  over   %  £  "M"  2950! 
to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  they  <  Ante  Olymp. 
began  to  build  cities,  130  years    I         2'8- 
after  the  siege  of  Troy.(q) 

Greece  was  at  this  time  much  convulsed 
by  the  pressure  of  her  population,  consisting 
of  various  tribes,  who,  finding  themselves 
straitened  for  room,  were  in  continual  strife 
against  each  other  :  some  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend their  territories  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours,  and  others  emigrating  in  search 
of  new  settlements.  The  Achaeans,  expelled 
from  Laconia,  passed  to  the  other  extremity 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  settling  there,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Acha'ia :  this  change  was  in  pre- 
judice of  the  lonians,  who,  being  obliged  to 
give  place  to  the  more  powerful  Achaeans, 
returned  to  their  more  ancient  habitation  in 
Attica  ;  where  they  found  the  people  in  a  state 
of  civil  commotion,  from  the  pretensions  of 
Nileus,  a  younger  brother  of  Medon,  to  the 
archonship.  Nileus  immediately  attached 
these  visitors  to  himself;  but  finding  his  cause 
decidedly  unpopular  with  the  Athenians,  he 
prevailed  on  the  lonians  to  ac-  .,.,  ~ 

.  .  .     .       -  . .  [.Jui.  rer.  t>t>/u. 

company   him    to   Asia   Minor,    V  A.  M.     2jx>o. 
where    they    established    them-  <   Ante  Olymp. 
selves  on  the  coast  which   the   I        268- 
^olians    had   taken  possession   ^ 
of  80    years   before,    and  built  the    cities  of 
Ephesus,    Miletus,    Priene,    Colophon,    Myus, 
Teos,  Lebedos,  Clazomenae,  with  some  others.(r) 
They  also   took  possession  of  several  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  as  Samos,  Chios,  Andros, 
Tenos,  Paros,  Delos,  &c.  and  soon  eclipsed 
the  parent  country  by  their  progress  in  science, 
their  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  their  exten- 
sive navigation  and  commerce. 


Cresphontes,  in  Messcnia ;  Eurysthenes  and  Proclus,  in 
Lacedaemon ;  Temenus,  at  Argos ;  and  ^Lgeus  and  L)io- 
phonies,  on  the  sea  coast. 

(p)  Just,  ex  Trog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

(q)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  160.      (r)  Pausan.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 
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Of  the  other  changes  which  took  place 
about  the  same  time,  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  settlement  of  the  Pelasgians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens ;  and  an  irruption 
of  Thesprotians,  under  Thessalus,  a  member 
of  the  Herculaean  family,  into  the  country  of 
the  Myrmidons,  where  they  established  them- 
selves by  force,  and  called  it  Thessaly  from 
their  leader.  The  Athenians  also  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  in  the 
island  of  Euboea,  and  planted  colonies  there. 
A  troop  of  Lacedaemonians  likewise  passed 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  established  themselves 
at  Magnesia,  near  mount  Sipylus.  And  in  a 
few  years,  the  Chalcidian  settlers  from  Attica 
were  sufficiently  numerous  and  powerful  to 
send  out  colonies  to  Italy,  where  they  built 
Cuma?,  from  which,  in  the  sequel,  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  separated  themselves,  and 
went  and  built  Neapolis,  or  the  Netv  City, 
now  called  Naples. 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  what  are 
termed  the  fabulous  and  heroic  ages  of  Greece ; 
in  pursuing  which,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
distinguish  what  really  belonged  to  the  coun- 
try, and  what  had  been  derived  from  the 
early  transactions  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
first  settlers,  or,  in  other  words,  what  had 
been  borrowed  from  other  countries.  It  now 
remains  to  take  a  particular  survey  of  the 
several  states  during  this  uncertain  period ; 
after  which  the  history  of  Greece  assumes  a 
consistent  and  credible  character. 


SECTION  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  KINGDOM  OF  SICYON. 

IN  addition  to  the  claims  of  prior  antiquity, 
already  noticed  among  various  people  and 
powers  of  Greece,  we  have  now  to  mention 
jEgialeia,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Sicyon,  as  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of  that 
country;  it  is  said  to  have  existed  1000  years 
before  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  viz.  960  years  under  a  succes- 
sion of  26  kings,  and  40  years  under  the 
theocracy  established  by  the  priests  of  Apollo 


(s)  Strabo.     Stephan.  De  Urb. 


Carneus.  The  futility  of  these  ancient  assump- 
tions has  been  sufficiently  exposed  in  the 
preceding  section  of  the  general  history  of 
Greece ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  it  here,  and  we  shall,  in  the  history  of 
this  and  the  other  Grecian  kingdoms,  pass  at 
once  to  a  description  of  their  territories,  taking 
what  is  recorded  of  their  princes,  as  it  is 
found  in  ancient  writers,  referring  the  reader 
generally  to  the  foregoing  analytical  review 
of  their  characters,  names,  and  actions,  for  an 
approximate  elucidation  of  their  history. 

This  kingdom  was  founded  by  -/Egialus, 
whose  name  it  bore  for  three  generations, 
when  it  received  the  appellation  of  Apia,  from 
Apis,  its  fourth  king,  and  continued  to  be  so 
called  till  the  reign  of  Sicyon,  its  19th  mo- 
narch, who  reigned  about  740  years  after  its 
reputed  foundation,  and  is  described  as  a 
magnificent  king,  though  scarcely  any  parti- 
culars of  his  history  have  been  preserved  ;  and 
from  him,  not  only  his  own  province,  but  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus,  received  the 
name  of  Sicyon  and  Sicyonia.(s)  Ptolemy 
says  it  was  at  first  called  Micone,  and  after- 
wards TEgiali.(t) 

This  little  kingdom,  of  which  the  precise 
extent  is  not  ascertained,  was  situate  at  the 
north  of  the  Peloponnesus,  having  the  bay 
of  Corinth  [Gulf  of  Lepauto]  on  the  north; 
the  Corinthian  territories,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  river  Nemea,  on  the  east ; 
Phliasia,  by  some  included  in  Sicyonia,  and 
Argolis  and  Arcadia,  on  the  south  ;  and  Acha'ia 
Proper,  of  which  Sicyon  is  frequently  con- 
sidered a  part,  on  the  west.  The  capital, 
Sicyon  [Basilica]  was  situate  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  with  the  Asopus  running  at  its  foot, 
about  three  miles  from  the  bay  just  named, 
and  was  considered,  for  its  magnificent  struc- 
tures, and  ingenious  workmen,  one  of  the 
noblest  cities  of  Greece :  it  was  built,  or 
enlarged,  by  the  monarch  whose  name  it  bore, 
and  was  still  a  considerable  place,  when  the 
Venetians  were  masters  of  the  Morea;  but 
has  now  long  lain  in  ruins,  among  which  are 
to  be  seen  several  noble  monuments  of  ancient 
and  more  recent  grandeur  ;  particularly,  the 
walls  of  its  celebrated  citadel,  a  large  edifice, 
called  the  royal  palace;  with  aqueducts  for 


(t)  Ptol.  Geogr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. 
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supplying  it  with  water,  and  the  remains  of 
some  fine  churches  and  mosques.(u)  This 
city  was  long  the  rival  of  Corinth  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  other  fine  arts ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants are  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  luxu- 
rious and  dissolute ;  so  that  the  Sicyonian 
shoes,  once  very  celebrated  for  their  elegance, 
were  deemed  marks  of  effeminacy  in  the 
wearers ;  whence  that  proverb,  "  a  prudent 
man  would  blush  to  be  seen  in  Sicyonian 
shoes."  The  other  principal  cities  and  towns 
were  Pletius,  Olyinpium,  Titana,  so  called 
from  Titanus,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned 
there,  and  Theranda  ;(v)  all  of  which  have 
long  ago  been  laid  in- the  dust;  so  that  their 
very  site  cannot  be  agreed  upon  by  geo- 
graphers. 

The  territory  of  this  kingdom  was  rich, 
abounding  in  corn,  vines,  olive-trees,  and  other 
commodities,  besides  some  iron  mines;  and 
the  climate  was  healthy.  The  north  coast,  as 
already  noticed,  was  washed  by  the  sea  of  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus,  and  the  interior  was  wa- 
tered by  some  considerable  rivers,  as  the 
Nemea  and  Ornea,  whose  united  stream 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province ; 
the  Asopus,  which  ran  through  it ;  the  Elisson, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  was  a  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, situated  on  a  bold  head-land,  as  a  mark 
for  mariners ;  and  the  Sys,  or  Sythas,  near  the 
western  border. 

The  chief  deity  of  the  Sicyonians  was 
Apollo-Carneus ;  so  called  from  a  prophet  of 
Acarnania,  named  Carnus,(w)  who  probably 
introduced  his  worship  in  this  quarter. 

The  epocha  of  ^Egialtis,  the  reputed  founder 
of  this  kingdom,  is  much  disputed  by  chrono- 
Jogers,  some  taking  him  for  the  son  of  Inachus, 
and  younger  brother  of  Phoroneus;  others 
considering  him  as  of  another  family,  and 
between  two  and  three  centuries  prior  in  date. 
The  question,  however,  is  of  no  importance ; 
for  of /Kgialus  and  most  of  his  successors  little 
is  known  besides  their  names  and  the  number 
of  years  they  are  said  to  have  reigned,  although 
they  lived  in  times  prolific  of  most  surprising 
events  and  exploits  in  other  states.  Eusebius 


(u)  Wheeler's  Travels,  vol.  iii. 

(v)  Ptolem.  ut  supr.      Strabo.  lib.  viii.     Liv.  lib.   xxiii. 
cap.  15.     Mela,  et  al. 

(w)  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 

;»)  The  name  of  this   person   is  certainly  a  royal  title, 


Jul.  Per.  2025, 

A.  M.       11)15. 
Ante  Olyrap. 

1313. 

B.  C.       2089. 


places    the    foundation    of   the 
monarchy  1313  years  before  the 
first  Olympiad,   which  is  equal 
to  the  859th  year  of  Noah's  age, 
and  the  259th  after  the  flood  ; 
a  period  much  earlier  than  is  given  to  any  of 
the  emigrations    into  Greece.      If,    therefore, 
there  be  any  just  grounds  for  this  date,  which 
is   very   doubtful,    or  if  .ZEgialus  ever  really 
existed,  he  must  have  been  of  the  immediate 
progeny  of  Javan,  the  first  settler  in  Greece; 
but  this  would  be  assuming  too  much.     Sir 
Isaac  Newton  considers  Apis,    the  fourth  in 
descent  from  ^Egialus,  and  Epopeus,  or  Epa- 
phus,   the  17th,  to  be  the  same;  which  two 
names,   he  thinks,    have   been   divided,    and 
eleven  or  twelve  ideal  princes  introduced  be- 
tween them.     But  we  have  as  good  authority 
for  believing  Apis  and  Epaphus  to  have  been 
two  distinct  persons,  the  sons  of  Phoroneus 
and  his  sister  16,  as  for  any  other  part  of  the 
history  of  these  dark  times.     The  probability 
seems  to  be,  that  jEgialus  the  founder  of  this 
kingdom,  and  JEgialus  the  son  of  Phoroneus, 
were  the  same ;   that  Apis  king  of  JEgialeia, 
and  Apis  king  of  Argos,  were  also  the  same; 
and  that  they  and  their  reputed   successors, 
down  to  Sicyon,  who  was  the  real  founder  of 
the  monarchy,   were  but  leaders  of  a  people, 
called  after  JEgialus  and  Apis,  sometimes  con- 
temporaneously, and  sometimes  in  succession, 
till  they  were  settled  under  a  regular  govern- 
ment by   the    person     designated    under    the 
title  of  Sicyon.(x)     The   existence  of  other 
cities,  called    jEgialeia,    in  various  parts,  as 
in   Pontus,    in  Asia  Minor,    in   Thrace,    and 
in  ./Ethiopia,  may  be  adduced  in  proof  that 
this  imaginary  founder  of  a  Grecian  monarchy, 
belonged  as  much  to  those  countries  as  to  the 
Peloponnesus. 

Of  Europs  and  Telchin, "  or  Selchin,  the 
two  immediate  successors  of  ^Egialus,  not 
a  syllable  is  recorded,  excepted  that  the 
first  reigned  45  years,  and  the  second  20. 
Their  names  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
object  of  their  worship,  the  sun ;  and  there- 
fore they  may  rather  be  considered  as 


compounded  of  Uc,  great,  or  noble,  and  Ion,  with  the 
aspirate  2  prefixed;  q.  d.  the  mighty  Ionian.  His  aera 
coincides  with  that  of  the  settlement  of  Ion  at  Helice,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sicyou.* 

*  See  before,  p.  119. 
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priests,  or  personifications  of  the  deity,  than 
as  kings. 

Apis,  the  next  in  succession,  is  said  to  have 
reigned  25  years ;  but  it  is  only  at  the  close 
of  his  reign  that  we  learn  any  particulars  of 

Jul   Per  2766  ^    ^"m  '   wnen    '*   *s   sa^'    tnat   n^s 

A.M.     20S6Y  son  Thelxion,  or  Thelasion,  de- 
Ante  Olymp.  >  throned    him ;    upon    which   he 

1172-  \  left  the  country,  with  a  number 
B.  C.  to.)  of  f0nowerg)  an(j  went  and  set- 
tled in  Egypt;  where,  for  the  services  he  ren- 
dered the  natives,  he  was  deified .(y)  This  is 
a  curious  inversion  of  the  order  of  things ;  for 
Greece  was  certainly  not  in  a  condition  at 
that  early  period  to  impart  instruction  to  the 
Egyptians :  it  is  true.  Apis,  and  his  Hellenic 
votaries,  might  certainly  be  introduced  into 
Egypt  about  this  time;  but  it  was  from  an- 
other quarter,  in  the  east. 

./Egydrus,  or  Jigirus,  the  next  in  succession 
to  Thelxion,  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
ancient  city  of  ^Egira,  on  a  high  and  almost 
inaccessible  hill ;  which  was  once  the  capital 
of  Acha'ia,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  small  village  of  Hylocastro. 
Jul  Per.  3043  "\  Plemneus,  the  llth  on  the 
A.  M.  2333!  /  I'8*  of  sovereigns,  began  to  reign 
Ante  Olymp.  >  about  seven  years  after  the 
895-  \  reputed  migration  of  Apis  from 
'  Argos,  and  governed  48  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  term  he  built  a  temple 
to  the  goddess  Ceres,  as  a  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  kindness  towards  his  wife,  to 
whom  she  condescended  to  be  a  nurse,  when 
in  child-bed,  and  to  himself  in  saving  the  life 
of  his  infant  son.(z)  From  this  circumstance, 
it  appears  he  was  contemporary  with  Erech- 
thonius,  or  Erechtheus,  at  Athens. 

From  Marathon,  or  Marathus,  the  13th  or 
14th  on  the  list,  the  celebrated  plains,  so 
called,  in  Attica,  had  their  name.  He  is  also 
called  a  king  of  Attica,  son  of  Epopeus,(a) 


(y)  £schyl.  in   Supl.   Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.     August. 
De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  5. 
(z)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5,  11. 

(a)  Ibid.  cap.  1. 

(b)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  153.     Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i.  »er. 
609,  ft  ieq. 

(c)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  C.    Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

(d)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  3. 

(e)  This  irruption  of  the  Sisyphyda;  seems  to  have  been 
begun  by  Epopeus  himself,  whose  conduct  towards  Antiope 
is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  Sisyphus  towards  Tyro. 


who  in  the  Sicyonian  list  is  placed  three 
generations  after  him,  and  father  to  Corinthus, 
after  whom  Corinth  was  called.  His  name  is 
divided  into  two  princes,  of  whom  the  first  is 
variously  represented  as  reigning  13  and  30 
years;  the  second,  20  or  30  years;  but  they 
would  both  prove  interpolations,  even  were  the 
rest  of  the  canon  genuine. 

Epaphus,  or  Epopeus,  who  under  the  former 
name  is  called  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo, 
daughter  of  Inachus;(b)  and  under  the  latter, 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  Canace,  daughter  of 
jEolus,(c)  or  the  son  of  Alceus,  grandson  of 
Phcebus,(d)  was  of  Thessalian  origin,  and 
having  established  himself  by  force  in  -iEgi- 
aleia,  built  a  stately  temple  to  Minerva,  which 
he  adorned  with  his  own  trophies.  He  also 
carried  away  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  a 
king  of  Bo3otia,  or  Thebes,  after  she  had  given 
birth,  in  consequence  of  an  amour  with  Jupiter, 
to  the  twins  Amphion  and  Zethus.  In  his 
reign  the  city  of  Ephyra,  after-  ^  Jul  Per  3304< 
wards  called  Corinth,  which 
constituted  part  of  his  domi- 
nions, was  rebuilt,  and  not  long 
afterwards  was  seized  by  the 
Sisyphidae,(e)  and  formed  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  violence  of  Epopeus  towards 
Antiope,  was  the  cause  of  a  war,  in  which 
Nycteus  being  mortally  wounded,(f)  with  his 
dying  breath  entreated  his  brother  Lycus  to 
prosecute  the  war,  and  avenge 
him  on  the  ravisher.  Lycus 
obeyed  his  injunctions,  killed  <  Ante  ui; 
Epopeus,  recovered  Antiope,  /  614 
and  married  her.(g) 

On  the  death  of  Epopeus,  Laomedon,  the 
son  of  Corax,  whose  succession  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  late  usurpation,  ascended  the 
throne ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  him,  except 
that  he  had  a  daughter,  named  Zeuxippa,  who 
married  a  noble  person  designated  by  the  title 


A.  M.      2594. 
Ante  Olymp. 

634. 

B.  C.       1410. 


Jul.  Per.  3324. 
A.  M.      2614. 
Ante  Olymp. 
I. 

13SO. 


The  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  probably  took  place 
at  his  death,  when  Laomedon  recovered  what  was  after- 
wards called  Sicyon,  but  was  unable  to  expel  the  Sisyphydae 
from  Ephyra. 

(f)  As   an   acknowledgment  for   this    success,    Epopeus 
built  a  temple  to  Minerva,  and  when  it  was  finished,  he 
prayed  the  goddess  to  shew  her  acceptance  of  it  by  some 
particular  token,  on  which   an   olive-tree   grew  up  imme- 
diately before  the  gate.* 

(g)  Pausau.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  3. 

*  Pansan.  in  Corinth,  ctp.  5. 
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Jul.  Per.  3364. 

A.  M.      2654. 
Ante  Olymp. 

574. 

B.  C.       1350. 


of  Sicyon,  grandson  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  or  son  of  Marathon,  and  brother  to 
Corinthus,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded. 

Sicyon,  from  whom  the  king- 
dom obtained  the  name  of 
Sicyonia,  is  represented  as  a 
very  magnificent  prince:  he 
either  built  or  enlarged  his 
capital,  which  he  called  by  his  own  name, 
and  embellished  it  with  elegant  structures,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  patronized  the  arts  :  but 
of  his  particular  acts,  during  a  reign  of  45 
years,  none  have  been  transmitted  to  modern 
times,  with  the  exception  of  what  are  here 
related.  By  his  wife  Zeuxippe,  he  had  a 
daughter,  called  Chthonophyle,  who  became 
mother,  by  Mercury,  to  Polybus,  or  Polybius, 
his  successor.  Towards  the  close  of  Sicyon's 
reign,  the  Pelopidae  made  their  appearance  in 
his  neighbourhood,  from  one  of  whom,  called 
Corinthus,  the  son  of  Pelops,  the  city  of 
Ephyra  obtained  the  new  name  of  Corinth. 
This  city,  and  its  territory,  appears  to  have 
been  recovered  by  Sicyon  from  the  Sisyphydae, 
for  we  find  his  successor,  Polybus,  named  as 
king  of  both  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

On  the  death  of  Sicyon,  his 
grandson  Polybus  succeeded  to 
the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and 
held  them  during  a  reign  of  40 
years.  This  prince  married  Pe- 
ribosa,  sometimes  called  Merope,  of  uncertain 
descent,  and  by  her  he  had  a  daughter,  named 
Lysianassa,  or  Eurynome,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Talaus,  son  of  Bias,  king  of  Argos; 
the  issue  of  which  union  was  the  birth  of  the 
celebrated  Adrastus.  Having  no  sons  of  his 
own,  Polybus  permitted  his  wife  to  adopt  as 
her  own,  the  infant  (Edipus,  son  of  La'ius, 
king  of  Thebes,  who  had  been  found  by  his 
shepherds,  exposed  in  the  woods,  and  whose 
troubles  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
Jul.  Per.  3449.^  Theban  history.  At  his  death, 
Polybus  bequeathed  the  king- 
dom to  his  grandson  Adrastus, 
who,  being  banished  from  Argos, 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  Co- 
rinthian court.(h)  Adrastus,  however,  was 
prevented  from  taking  immediate  possession 
of  the  throne,  from  what  cause  does  not  ap- 
pear, by  one  Janiscus,  or  Inachus,  sometimes 

(h)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.    Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 
VOL.  II. 


Jul.  Per.  3409. 

A.  M.      2699. 
Ante  Olymp. 

529. 

B.  C.       1305. 


A.  M.     2739. 
Ante  Olymp. 

489. 

B.  C.       1265. 


called  the  son  of  Polybus,  and  who,  after  a 
reign  of  42  years,  was  succeeded  at  Sicyon, 
for  !}  years,  by  Phaestus,  a  son  of  Hercules  by 
a  daughter  of  Janiscus ;  while  Corinth  returned 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Sisyphydae. 

Adrastus,  in   the  mean  time  had  recovered 
the  throne   of  Argos,    and   on   the   death  of 

Phaestus,    as    is    supposed,    he 

J.  i  •     I      •  •          f  Jul.  per-  3499. 

united  Sicyon  to  his  dominions,'  |A_  M      278y 

for  four  years.     Having  lost  his  J  Ante  Olymp. 
only   son  ./Egialeus  in  the   war    i         439. 
of  the  Epigoni,  he  died  of  grief,   ^B-  c-      121'5- 
leaving  Argos  to  his  grandson    /- Jui.  Per.  3503. 
Diomedes,  king  of  Calydon,  in   I  A.  M.     2793. 
JEtolia,  and  Sicyon  to  his  kins-  <   Ante  Olymp. 
man  Polyphides,  a   descendant   I        435- 
of  Proetus,  who  reigned  31  years. 

About  the  7th  year  of  Polyphides'  reign, 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  appeared  at  the 
court  of  Sicyon,  whither  they  had  fled  from 
the  oppression  of  Thyestes,  usurper  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenae.  They  did  not  long 
remain  with  him ;  but  the  visit  appears  to 
have  been  productive  of  some  political  effect : 
for,  in  the  catalogue  of  forces  collected  for 
the  Trojan  war,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
Sicyonian  contingent  is  observed  ^Juj  Per  3521 
united  to  those  of  Mycenae,  un-  \  A.  M.  28ii! 
der  the  conduct  of  Agamemnon,  -I  Ante  Olymp. 
who  had  then  recovered  the  /  417« 
throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and  ^B' Ct  193' 
from  the  silence  of  Homer  respecting  Poly- 
phides, Agamemnon  is  by  some  supposed  to 
have  also  got  possession  of  Sicyon.  But  this 
is  not  conclusive ;  because  Polyphides,  who 
must,  according  to  his  descent,  have  been 
very  old  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  might 
have  been  detained  at  home  by  infirmities. 

The  successor  of  Polyphides,      Ju,_  Pcr  3531 
was  a  person  called   Pelasgus, 
which  is  rather  a  title  than  a 
proper  name,  and  denotes  him 
to  have  been  of  Arcadian  ex- 
traction.     He  reigned  twenty  years,  but  his 
actions  are  all    buried  in  oblivion ;    and   was 
succeeded   by   Zeuxippus,   equally   uuknosvn, 
on   whose  death,  after  a  reign    -Jul  Pcr  358g 
of  32  years,  the  priests  of  Apollo   (A.M.     287e! 
abolished     royalty,     and     took  <    Ante  Olymp. 
the  government  into  their  own   * 
hands.      The   duration  of   this 
hierarchy  is  variously  stated  at  32,  35,  and  40 
years ;  and  some  writers  think  that  it  was  over- 
T 


"'  ("Jul.  Per.  3531. 
3»  \  A.  M.  2824. 
a  <  Ante  Olymp. 
11  I  404. 

(.B.  C.        1180. 


.B.  C.        1128. 
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thrown   by   Agamemenon    before    the  Trojan 
wur :  but   this   would    too   much   abridge  the 
time  between  that  event,  and   the  visit  of  the 
Mycenaean  exile  to  Polyphides.      The   more 
general  opinion   is  that  the  priests  continued 
to  govern    till    the    return   of  the   Heraclida?, 
and  that  Charidemus,  the  last  of  them,  being 
Jul.  Per.  3626. -v    dePosed  by  that  family,  the  terri- 
A.  M.     29l(i!  /    tory    of  Sicyon   was    united   to 
Ante  Olymp.  v  the  new  kingdom  of  Argos,  and 
312-        \    with    that   state   ultimately   be- 
**'•'   came  a  republic,  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  Meltas. 

In  the  subsequent  internal  wars  of  Greece, 
Sicyon  was  alternately  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  the 
inhabitants,  wearied  with  the  oppression  of  a 
Jul.  Per.  44J4.-\  foreign  yoke,  determined  to 
A.  M.  37:u.  I  assert  their  independence,  for 

Olymp.  s  which  purpose  they  invested 
c  xxvn.  ^3.  I  Clinias,  one  of  their  best  citizens, 
with  the  government;  but  he 
was  quickly  deposed  and  slain,  with  most  of 
his  family,  by  Abantidas,  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  state.  Aratus,  a  son  of  Clinias, 
was  but  seven  years  of  age  when  his  father 
and  kindred  were  assassinated,  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  slaughter. 
When  grown  up,  he  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  Nicocles,  who  had  succeeded  Aban- 
Jul.  Per.  4463.^  tidas,  drove  him  from  the  head 
A.  M.  3753.  /  of  public  affairs,  and  persuaded 

Olymp.       >  his  countrymen   to  unite  them- 
cxxxn.    2.  I    selves    to    the  Achaean    league, 
in  which  they  were  always  dis- 
tinguished for  their  valour. 


SECTION  V. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT   KINGDOM  OF  ARGOS. 

THE  Peloponnesus,  it  has  already  been  re- 
marked, had  a  diversity  of  names,  at  different 
times,  according  to  the  tribes,  or  nations,  who 
were  most  predominant :  among  others,  it  has 
hi  i  ii  stated  to  have  borne  the  appellations  of 
Argos  and  Argolis,  from  the  Argives,  or 


(i)  Epiphan.  In  Anchorat.     By  others,  he  is  accounted  a 
i'luruician  :   but  there  were  I'lwnicians  in  various  quarters. 
(j)  Euseb.  Chron.  ex  Cast. 


Arkites ;  but  at  what  period  they  settled  in 
it,  is  difficult  to  determine.  As  other  tribes, 
in  the  course  of  multifarious  revolutions,  pre- 
ponderated, the  name  was  gradually  restricted 
to  the  territory  occupied  by  those  who  had 
imported  it,  arid  at  length  was  settled  upon 
the  province  in  which  was  situated  the  king- 
dom now  to  be  considered. 

According  to  the  mythologists  and  Greek 
writers,  Inachus,  the  son  of  Oceanus,  a  native 
of  Cappadocia,(i)  was  the  founder  of  this  king- 
dom, 1080  years  before  the  Olympiads,(  j)  or 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2148,  according  to 
the  Usherian  supputation :  but  those  who 
adopt  Pezron's  Celtic  hypothesis,(k)  make 
him  about  34  years  later,  and  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  reigns  of  Argus  and  Apis, 
which  some  writers  consider  as  consecutive, 
others  as  synchronical.  In  either  case, 
Inachus  must  have  been  contemporary  with, 
Abraham,  and  with  Thurimachus,  the  7th 
king  of  Sicyon ;  although  Apis,  the  third 
in  succession,  is  represented  as  a  victim 
to  the  treachery  of  Thelxion,  the  5th  of  the 
Sicyonian  kings,  whose  reign  is  placed  about 
a  century  before  that  of  Inachus ;  a  circum- 
stance demonstrative  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
chronology  given  of  these  times. 

From  Inachus,  the  country  received  the 
name  of  Inachia,  and  his  subjects  that  of 
Inachidae,  till  Argus,  the  fourth  in  succession, 
gave  them  the  title  by  which  they  are  more 
currently  known.  Besides  these,  the  country 
had  another  denomination,  Hippoboton,  and 
its  cities  those  of  Hippim  and  Hippii,  derived, 
as  the  mythologists  relate,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring pastures,  in  which  Neptune  fed  his 
horses  ;(1)  or,  as  some  modern  writers  have 
guessed,  from  an  excellent  breed  of  horses, 
for  which  they  think  the  country  was  cele- 
brated. There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  this ; 
but  we  have  a  better  solution  of  the  term  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  title  of  Hippa,  or  Hippia, 
which  was  given  to  Juno,  the  principal  deity 
of  the  Argives,  as  well  as  to  Ceres  and 
Minerva,  who,  at  Olympia,  partook  of  joint 
rites  and  worship  with  Neptune  and  Mars,(m) 
and  which,  the  Greeks  mistaking  for  the 
animal  l*™*;,  gave  rise  to  innumerable  fables  of 


(k)  Dufresnoy,   and  others,  who  have  been   followed  in 
the  Chronological  Tables  in  the  Introduction. 

(1)  Pausan.  in  Corinth.        (tu)  Pausan.  lib.  v.  p.  414,  416. 
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horses;  so  that  every  city,  or  district,  where  the 
priests  and  priestesses  of  Hippa  were  found, 
(and  they  were  widely  dispersed,)  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  peculiar  breed  of  horses,  or 
pastures  of  singular  gratification  to  those 
animals  ;  and  even  the  deities  themselves  were 
metamorphosed  into  them.(n) 

The  first  nine  or  ten  kings  of  Argos,  were 
distinguished  by  the  patronymic  of  Inachida:, 
which  was  exchanged,  with  the  dynasty,  by 
Uanaus,  for  that  of  Belidte,  from  Belus,  the 
reputed  father  of  the  last-named  prince.  The 
kingdom  itself  continued  under  14  or  15 
kings,  till  the  reign  of  Acrisius,  who  being 
expelled  by  his  brother  Proetus  from  Argos, 
set  up  a  new  kingdom  in  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Mycena?,  which  being  confirmed  by 
his  successor  Perseus,  rapidly  eclipsed  the 
parent  state,  after  it  had  existed,  from  Inachus 
to  Acrisius,  about  462  years,  or  540  years,  as 
some  reckon,  or  554,  according  to  others. 
After  this  event,  Argos  was  sometimes  inde- 
pendent, and  sometimes  united  either  to 
Sicyon  or  Mycenae,  and  ultimately  to  Lacedae- 
inon,  in  which  state  it  was  found  by  the 
Heraclidae,  who,  in  dividing  their  conquests, 
gave  Argos  to  Temenus.  By  this  time,  mo- 
narchy had  become  unpopular  with  the 
Argives,  and  about  40  years  afterwards  they 
deposed  Meltas,  the  last  of  their  kings,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  assert  his  prerogative  in 
a  manner  that  was  subversive  of  their  natural 
rights ;  from  which  period  the  Argive  state 
appears  as  a  republic,  distinguishing  itself  in 
all  the  wars  of  Greece. 

Besides  Mycenae,  the  disputes  between  Acri- 
sius and  Prcetus  gave  rise  to  another  kingdom 
at  Tiryns,  or  Tirynthus,  under  Proetus,  when, 
in  his  turn,  he  was  driven  from  Argos  by  his 
brother,  or  when  the  two  rivals  had  agreed  to 
divide  the  Argolic  government  between  them. 
This  little  state  was  afterwards  received  in 
exchange  for  Argos  by  Perseus,  from  which 
time  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mycenae.  There  were  also  some  minor  sove- 


(n)  This  deity  was  of  both  sexes,  being  sometimes  called 

Hippos,  and   sometimes  Hippia.      Pausanias*  describes  a 

•very  remarkable  antique  monument,  which  stood  near  mount 

jXvSetuSf    in   Laconia,    and   was  called    the  monument  of 

"  It  was  surrounded,"  he  says,  «  by  seven  pillars, 

1  at  particular  intervals,  according  to  some  ancient 

*  Lib.  iii.  p.  268. 


reignties  in  Argolis,  asTroezene;  but  little  is 
known  of  their  history,  they  being  only  inci- 
dentally mentioned  among  the  transactions 
belonging  to  the  larger  states. 

The  province,  or  country  of  Argolis,  con- 
sisted of  a  large  promontory,  running  into  the 
vEgean  sea,  with  the  Sinus  Saronicus  on  tin: 
north-east,  and  the  Sinus  Argolicus  on  the 
south-west,  and  a  portion  of  territory  on  the 
main  land,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sicyonia 
and  Corinth  ;  on  the  south-cast  by  the  Sinus 
Argolicus ;  on  the  south  by  Laconia ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Arcadia.  It  comprised  the  districts 
of  Argia,  or  Argos  Proper,  Cynuria,  Epidauria, 
Trrezenia,  and  Hermionis.  The  principal  cities 
were,  Argos  [Argd]  the  royal  seat,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  seven  Cyclops,  not  Vulcan's 
workmen,  from  Lycia;(o)  it  was  situated  in  a 
spacious  plain,  well  watered,  and  had  a  cele- 
brated citadel,  called  Larissa,  built  by  Danaiis, 
containing  the  brazen  tower,  in  which  Danae 
was  confined,  when  Jupiter  introduced  himself 
to  her  company.  Mycenae  [C/iuria,  or  Cara- 
t/tos],  also  a  royal  city,  the  capital  of  Agamem- 
non, founded  by  Perseus,  and  destroyed  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  This  city  was  the  scene 
of  the  horrible  crimes  of  Atreus,  Thyestes,  and 
vErope,  which  made  the  sun  withhold  its  light, 
that  it  might  not  witness  the  dreadful  scene.(p) 
Tiryns,  or  Tirynthus,  [Vathid],  where  Her- 
cules was  brought  up,  built  by  Cyclops  from 
Lycia,  in  a  valley  among  mountains,  to  which 
the  entrance  was  by  a  narrow  pass,  forming 
the  channel  of  a  rapid  torrent.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  only  the  walls  remained  ;  and  these 
consisted  of  such  immense  stones,  that  two 
mules  were  unable  to  remove  the  smallest  of 
them.(q)  Nemaea,  now  in  ruins,  on  the  borders 
of  a  forest,  called  by  the  same  name,  between 
Argos  and  Corinth,  the  haunt  of  the  lion,  slain 
by  Hercules  in  return  for  the  entertainment 
given  him  by  the  shepherd  Molorchus,  who 
resided  near  Cleonae  [San  Valizi]  a  village  in 
the  same  vicinity,  with  a  wood  sacred  to  that 
personage,  in  whose  honour  two  festivals  were 


rule,  and  which  were  supposed  to  represent  the  seven 
planets;"  but  though  he  could  understand  the  meaning  ol 
the  surrounding  pillars,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the 
central  monument  was  a  representative  of  the  sun,  for  lir 
refers  it  to  a  horse,  conformably  to  the  popular  notion. 

(o)  Euripid.  Ip/tigen.  in  Aulid.  ver.  152,  534. 

(p)  Ovid.    Hygin.    Senec.  in  Thyest. 

(q)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1;>,  1C,  4». 
T  J 
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instituted,  called  Molorc/iea;(r)  besides  the 
games  called  Nenuean,  which  were  established 
either  irt  honour  of  Hercules'  conquest,  or  in 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Archemorus, 
who  died  here  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  Epi- 
daurus  [Clieronesi,  or  Pidaura],  originally 
^Esculapia,  where  ./Esculapius  had  a  cele- 
brated temple,  and  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  and  where  Theseus  killed 
the  giant  Peraphates,  or  Corynetes,  sou  of 
Vulcan  :  it  received  its  name  from  Epidaurus, 
a  son  of  Argus  and  Evadne.(s)  Nauplia 
[Napoli  di  Romani]  a  seaport,  founded  by 
Nauplius,  king  of  Euboea,  the  naval  station  of 
the  Argives,  with  the  celebrated  fountain 
Canathos  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  Juno 
annually  washed  herself,  to  resume  her  infant 
purity.(t)  Trcesen  [Damala]  a  village  and 
ruins,  near  a  bay  of  the  jEgean  sea,  which  had 
its  name  from  Trcezen,  the  son  of  Pelops,  who 
reigned  there  for  some  time  :  it  was  also  called 
Theseis,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Theseus, 
whose  grandfather  Pittheus  reigned  here;  and 
Posidonia,  because  Neptune  was  worshipped 
by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  public  square  of 
this  city  was  seen  a  portico  embellished  with 
several  marble  statues  of  women  and  children, 
erected  in  honour  of  those  Athenian  females, 
who  rlew  for  refuge  .to  Trcezen,  when  the 
Persians  overran  Attica.  (u)  Hermione  [Castri] 
near  the  promontory  and  mountain  of  Buporth- 
mus:  founded  by  Ilermion,  son  of  Europs, 
and  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  who 
had  here  a  celebrated  temple  :  according  to 
the  poets,  the  descent  to  Hades  from  this 
country  was  so  short,  that  no  money  was  put 
into  the  mouths  of  deceased  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  rite  of  sepulture,  to  pay  Charon 
for  their  passage  over  the  Styx.  The  sea  on 
the  neighbouring  coast  was  called  Hermotiicus 


The  canton  of  Cynuria,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Argolis,  towards  Laconia,  was  fre- 
quently a  subject  of  contention  between  the 


(r)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  Hygin.  Fab.  30, 
273.  Pausan.  in  Corinth. 

(s)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  Strabo.  lib.  viii.  Pausan.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  21.  Hygin.  Fab.  38. 

(t)  Pau.cau.  lib.  ii.  cap.  38.     Strabo.  lib.  viii. 

(u)  Pansan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  50.  Stat.  Tlieb.  lib.  iv.  ver.  81 . 
Plut.  in  Thes.  Ovid.  Metant.  lib.  viii.  xv. 

(v)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.     Mela.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

(w)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.     Hygin.  Fab.  1 13. 


Argives  and  Lacedaemonians.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  Au- 
tochthones, or  Aborigines  ;  their  principal 
towns  were,  Thyraea,  so  called  from  Thyreus, 
sonofLycaon;  Anthena ;  Neris;  and  Eva. 

The  most  remarkable  rivers  of  Argolis  were 
the  Cephisus,  the  Inachus,  the  Asterion,  and 
the  Phoroneus,  all  named  after  distinguished 
personages,  or  rather  after  the  deities  to  whom 
they  were  sacred.  Their  streams,  say  the 
poets,  were  once  dried  up  by  Neptune,  in 
anger,  because,  when  they  were  appointed 
arbiters  between  him  and  Juno,  respecting 
their  claims  to  the  patronage  of  Argolis,  they 
decided  in  favour  of  the  goddess :  Neptune, 
however,  afterwards  relented,  and  restored 
them.(w)  Near  Trcezen  was  the  Chrysorrhoas, 
supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  gold  dust 
found  in  its  sands  ;(x)  but  more  probably  from 
its  being  sacred  to  Chrusaor,  or  Chus  :(y)  and 
in  Cynuria  was  the  Tanas,  supposed,  from  its 
name,  to  have  been  sacred  to  the  sun. 

About  three  leagues  south  of  Argos  was  the 
lake  of  Lerna  [Molini],  surrounded  by  a  grove, 
the  seat  of  the  seven-headed  hydra,  which 
Hercules  destroyed,  and  the  receptacle  into 
which  the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  of  their 
murdered  husbands.(z) 

The  mountains  of  Argolis  were  numerous ; 
among  which  the  following  are  noticed  by 
historians  and  geographers :  Ccelossa,  on  the 
borders  of  Phliasia;  Apesas,  or  Apesantus, 
near  the  Nemaean  wood;  Eubcea,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mycenae,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
three  daughters  of  the  river  Asterion,  and  one 
of  Juno's  nurses ;  (a)  Arachneus,  between 
Tirynthus  and  Epidaurus ;  Artemisius,  sepa- 
rating Argolis  from  Arcadia ;  Lycone,  near 
the  Inachus  ;  Chaon,  in  which  the  rivers 
Phryxus  and  Erasmus  had  their  sources  ;  Par- 
thenius,  between  Argos  Proper  and  Cynuria, 
on  the  top  of  which  Atalanta  was  exposed  and 
brought  up ;  Telephus  had  a  temple  on  it,  and 
the  district  was  said  to  abound  in  tortoises.(b) 


(x)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31. 

(y)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

(z)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.  Mela.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  Ovid. 
Metam.  This  must  have  been  a  sacred  grove  and  fountain 
of  the  Ophites,  whose  worship  was  overthrown  by  the 
Heraclidit. 

(a)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17. 

(b)  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  54.     JElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xiii. 
Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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A  ridge  of  mountains  between  Hermionis  and 
Trcezenia,  running  far  into;  the  sea,  formed  a 
remarkable  head-land,  called  Scyllaeum  Pro- 
niontorium  [Cape  Skilled],  which  Strabo  says 
had  its  name  from  Scylla,  daughter  of  Nisus, 
king  of  Megara. 

The  government  of  Argos,  and  afterwards 
of  Mycenae,  is  described  as  altogether  monar- 
chical, from  its  first  institution  under  Inachus, 
to  the  deposition  of  Meltas ;  an  interval  of 
about  760  years :  but  this  assertion  must  be 
received  with  some  limitation ;  since  Pausanias 
declares  that  the  Argives  were  extremely 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  were  ever 
encroaching  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
till  at  length  they  abolished  royalty  alto- 
gether; which  declaration,  however,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  applies  only  to  the  times  subsequent 
to  the  civil  contentions  between  Acrisius  and 
Proetus,  and  more  particularly  after  Argos 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Heraclidae.(c) 
Of  the  nature  of  the  democracy,  by  which  the 
regal  dominion  was  susperseded,  its  forms, 
and  officers,  as  well  as  of  the  Argive  laws, 
under  both  regimes,  nothing  satisfactory  can 
be  gathered  from  ancient  writers. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  Argives  was 
Juno ;  and  they  also  held  Hercules  and  JEscu- 
lapius  in  particular  veneration,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  their  first  kings. 

Inachus,  the  reputed  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  first  cousin  to  Jupiter,  is  said  to 

Jul.  Per.  289i."\  nave  ^een  tne  f°under  of  this 
A.  M.  2i8i!  /  state.  He  is  called  a  Phrenician, 

Ante  Olymp.  >  and  is   represented    as    coming 

\   from    Cappadocia    and     Lycia. 

Conformably   to    Pezron's   sup- 

putation,(d)  we  have  represented  him  as  Jupi- 

Jul.  Per.  2932.-\    ter's  viceroy,  and  after  the  death 

A.  M.     2222.  /    of  his  principal  to  have  a'ssum- 

Ante  Olymp.  V  ed  an  independent  title.  Some 
R  r1CU6i7Ro  l  "writers  speak  of  him  as  leading 

D.    \*>t  ilQ&.J  •    .      -.  -  _  .  .O 

a  pastoral  life,  and  residing  in 
tents  ;(e)  which  is  certainly  more  consonant 
with  the  character  of  the  times,  than  the  usual 
ideas  we  are  apt,  from  modern  habits,  to  form  of 
kings  and  founders  of  monarchies.  He  mar- 
ried his  sister  Melia,  or  Melissa,(f)  by  whom 

(c)  Un.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  152,  8vo. 

(cl)  ^See  before,  p.  13,  17,  18.  (e)  Dufresnoy. 

(f )  The  same  with  the  Mylitla  of  the   Babylonians ;'  it 
was  a  name  of  Venus. 

(g)  See  before,  respecting  luachus,  p.  108. 


he  had  two  sons,  Phoroneus,  .who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne  of  Argos ;  and  ^Egialus, 
who  was  probably  the  first  king  of  the 
Sicyonians,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  their 
kingdom  is  antedated  upwards  of  250  years. 
The  celebrated  16,  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos, 
was,  according  to  some  writers,  the  daughter 
of  Inachus,  though  others  make  her  the  off- 
spring of  liisu-s,  which,  in  fact,  is  but  another 
name  for  the  same  personage,  placed  some 
generations  lower.(g)  He  had  also  two  other 
sons,  Casas  and  Belus,  who  passed  from  Egypt 
into  Syria,  with  a  colony,  and  there  founded 
the  city  afterwards  called  Antioch.(h)  Inachus 
reigned  49  years,  and  gave  his  name  to  a 
river  of  Argos,  of  which  he  became  the  tute- 
lary deity.  His  acting  as  umpire  between 
Neptune  and  Juno,(i)  has  been  already  no- 
ticed. 

Phoroneus,  the  successor  of  Inachus,  during 
a  reign  of  GO  years,  enlarged  his  territories, 
and  gathered  the  people,  who  /-j,,i.  per.  2941. 
had  been  hitherto  dispersed  \A.  M.  2231! 
about  the  country,  into  one  city,  <  Ante  Olymp. 
which  he  built,  and  from  him  /  "?• 
was  called  Phoronium.(j)  He  V  '  ' 
married  the  nymph  Laodice,  or  Cerdo,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Apis,  and  a 
daughter  called  Niobe,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  previous  adventure  of  her  aunt  16  with 
Jupiter,  is  represented  as  the  first  mortal  be- 
loved by  that  universal  gallant.  Phoroneus 
gave  his  subjects  a  code  of  laws,  taught  them 
the  advantages  of  social  life  and  of  friendly 
intercourse,  instituted  sacrifices,  and  erected 
the  first  temple  to  Juno.  From  him,  his  sub- 
jects obtained  the  title  of  Phoronsei.  After 
death,  he  received  divine  honours,  as  a  river 
god  ;  and  had  a  temple  erected  to  him,  which 
was  standing  at  Argos  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Antoninus,  the  Roman  emperor.(k) 

On  the  demise  of  Phoroneus,      Jul 
the  succession  appears 
been  disputed  between 
Apis,  whom  some  writers 
tify   with    the    Sicyonian    Apis, 
and  Argus,  the  spurious  offspring  of  Jupiter 
and  Niobe,  though  they  are  not  unfrequently 

(h)  Euseb.  Chron.    Zouarus.  lib.  i. 

(i)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.     Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.   Virg. 
Gcorg.  lib.  iii.  ver.  151. 
( j)  Pausan.  in  Corinth. 
(k)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.    Hygin.  Fab.  148. 
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put  in  succession  to  each  other.     The  charac- 
ter of  Apis   is  variously  represented :   on  the 
one  hand,    he    is  said   to  have   governed   so 
tyrannically,  that  a  faction  was  formed  against 
him,  with  Argus   at    its   head,   and  favoured 
by   Thelxion,   king  of  Sicyon,   by   which  he 
was    forced    to   abdicate,   after 
a   reign    of    35    years,    leaving 
Argus    in     possession     of    the 
throne.      Others  affirm,  that  on 
account  of  his  munificent  and 
humane    conduct,    his  subjects    ranked    him 
among  the  gods  after  his  death,  and  in  remem- 
brance of  him,   called  their  country   Apia.(l) 
Varro    and    Augustine,(m)    with    some  other 
writers,  have  imagined  that  he  went  to  Egypt 
with  a  colony  of  Greeks,  where  he   civilized 
the  inhabitants,  and   polished   their  manners, 
for  which  they  paid  him  divine  honours,  under 
the  title  of  Serapis.     All  that  is  said  of  Apis, 
however,  should  be  exclusively  applied  to  his 
votaries ;  of  whom  colonies  were  to  be  found 
in  Egypt,  in  Argolis,  in  Sicyouia,  in  Arcadia, 
and  at  Naupactum ;  of  all  which  places   he 
is  said  to   have   been   a  native  and   a   king. 
Apis  was  the  same  with   Osiris,  or  the  sun, 
and   Sor-Apis,   improperly    rendered    Sarapis 
and  Serapis,   signified   the  shrine,  or  tomb  of 
Apis.(a) 

Argus  being  freed  from  his  competitor,  be- 
came a  great  promoter  of  agriculture,  till 
then  wholly  neglected  by  the  Greeks,  and  he 
built  a  citadel,  which  he  called  Argos,(o) 
whence  himself  obtained  the  same  name,  and 
his  subjects  that  of  Argives.(p)  He  reigned 
70  years,  inclusive  of  the  35  occupied  by 
Apis  as  joint  sovereign.  He  married  Evadne, 
a  daughter  of  the  river  god  Strymon,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons :  Criasus,  otherwise 
Peirasus,  of  whom  it  is  only  known  that, 
succeeding  his  father  at  Argos,  he  reigned  54 
years ;  Pyranthus,  whose  daughter  Callitliiu 
was  the  first  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,(q) 
an  honour  also  given  to  lo ;  and  Epidaurus, 
founder  of  the  city  named'  after  him.  The 
brother  of  Argus  was  Pelasgus,  who  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of  Arcadia. 


(1)  yEschyl.  in  Suppl.  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  A  polled 
jib.  ii.  cap.  1. 

(m)  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  5. 

(n)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  301.     (o)  Apollod.  ut  supr 

(p)  Respecting  Argos  and  the  Argives,  see  before,  p.  107 
\\4,  118,123,130. 


I  A.  M.      2459. 
Ante  Olyrap. 

769. 
B.  C.       K>45. 


Phorbas,    son   or    brother  of     Ju,  Per 
Criasus,  reigned  35  years;  but   \  A  M.      24ir>. 
of  his  actions,  history  is  silent.  <  Ante  Olymp. 
He  is  supposed    to   have    been   I         813- 
contemporary    with    Atlas    and 
Prometheus.     Besides  Triopas,  who  succeeded 
him,  he  had  another  son,  named  after  himself, 
Phorbas,  who  established  himself  at  Rhodes, 
at    the    head    of   a    colony    from    Elis    and 
Thessaly,  by  order  of  the  oracle,      Ju,  Per 
which    promised   by    Ins   means 
only  to  deliver  that  island  from 
the    numerous    serpents    which 
infested  it.(r)    According  to  Dio- 
dorus,   however,    this  transaction  took   place 
under  another  Phorbas,  son  of  Lapithus,  with 
whom  Pelops  shared  his  kingdom, (s)  and  who 
lived  some  generations  later. 

Triopas,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Phorbas,  reigned  40  years, 
and  was  father  to  Xanthus,  Age- 
nor,  and  lasus ;  the  last  of  whom 
is  sometimes  described  as  the 
son  of  Argus,  and  father  to  Agenor  and  Ib'.(t) 
Agenor  and  lasus  both  reigned  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;(u)  and  Xanthus  is  said  to  have 
migrated  to  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The  city 
of  Epidaurus,  in  Argolis,  was  built  in  the 
first  year  of  this  reign.(v)  Triopas  also  had 
a  daughter,  Messene,  at  whose  instigation, 
her  husband,  Polycaon,  son  of  Lelex,  levied 
troops,  and  seizing  a  part  of  the  Argive  terri- 
tories, set  up  a  new  kingdom,  which,  from 
her,  he  called  Messene,  or  Messenia.(w) 

On  the  death  of  Triopas,  his 
grandson  Crotopus,  son  of  Age- 
nor, ascended  the  throne ;  and 
in  his  reign,  the  Argives  felt  the 
effects  of  Apollo's,  anger,  on  the 


it  n 
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.Per. 

A.  M.      2496, 
Ante  Olymp. 

732. 
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following  occasion  :  Psamathe,  the  king's 
daughter,  in  consequence  of  a  private  amour 
with  Apollo,  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  named 
Linus,  whom,  to  conceal  her  shame,  she  hid 
among  the  rushes,  and  there  he  was  devoured 
by  her  father's  hounds.  To  avenge  the  death 
of  his  son,  the  irritated  god  plagued  the 
Argives  with  the  serpent  Pcene,  which  some 

r  — -^—n 

(q)  Euscb.  Apollodor. 

(r)  Pausan.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.    Euseb,. 

(s)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii. 

(t)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 

(u)  Pausanias  describes  them  both  as  kings  of  Argos. 

(v)  E»»eb.  (.w)  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  l,ia, 
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writers  reckon  as  one  of  the  furies;  this  mon- 
ster did  fearful  execution,  by  snatching  the 
children  from  their  mothers'  bosoms,  and  de- 
stroying them  ;  but  being  at  length  killed  by 
the  hero  Corcebus,  Apollo  sent  a  grievous 
pestilence  into  the  country ;  upon  which 
Corcebus  resorted  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  to 
inquire  how  this  new  calamity  might  be  allay- 
ed, and  was  ordered  not  to  return  to  Argos, 
but  to  take  a  tripod  in  his  hand,  and  to  build 
a  temple  to  the  god,  wherever  he  might  hap- 
pen to  drop  it.  He  did  so,  and 
AM  Sot.  /  the  Argives  were  relieved. (x) 
Ante' OlympV  V  It  was  in  this  reign  that  Poly- 
723'.  \  caori  began  the  kingdom  of 

Messenia,  as  above  related. 
Jul.  Per.  3227.  "\  Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Crotopus, 
A.  M.  2517.  /  reigned  1 1  years,  according  to 
Ante  01)  nip.  )•  SOme,  or  16,  as  others  state. 
In  his  second  year,  the  Egyp- 
tian fugitive  Danaus  arrived  in 
Greece,  and  was  kindly  received  at  Argos.(y) 
He  made,  however,  an  ungrateful  return ;  for, 

Jul.  Per.  3238.^    after  taniPerir)»  witn   tne  people, 
A.  M.      2528.  /    antl  exciting  them   to  rebellion, 
Ante  Olymp.  V  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  as  a 
descendant  of  15,  the  daughter 
of  Inachus,   and   succeeded   in 
dethroning  Sthenelus,  or  his  son  Gelanor. 

The  claims  of  Danaus  were  founded  upon 
the  following  circumstances :  Ib,(z)  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus,  or  of  liisus,  or  of  Pirenes, 
otherwise  Pyranthes,  the  son  of  Argus,  was 
priestess  of  Juno,  in  which  capacity,  say  the 
fabulists,  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her ; 
but  was  detected  in  his  visits  by  Juno,  not- 
withstanding he  had  shrouded  himself  in  all 
the  obscurity  of  clouds  and  thick  mists.  To 
elude  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess,  Jupiter 
transformed  his  mistress  into  a  beautiful  heifer, 
yet  not  so  privately  but  that  Juno  was  aware 
of  the  fraud,  and  she  obtained  from  her  hus- 
band the  animal,  whose  beauty  she  pretended 

(x)  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  43.     Ovid,  in  Ib. 

(y)  The  Arundclian  Marbles  place  this  event  35  years 
earlkr.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  70,  epocha  ix. 

(y.)  She  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  Callithia :  the 
title  of  16  referring  to  her  office  as  priestess  of  the  I'dnah,  or 
dove,  from  whom  the  Greeks  formed  the  goddess  Juno, 
the  ruling  deity  of  the  air. 

(a)  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.">.  lib.  iii.  cap.  18.  Ovid.  Metam. 
lib.  i.  Hygin.  Fab.  145.  Apnilod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  Herodotus 
says  1<>  was  carried  away  by  Phoenician  merchants,  as  a 
reprisal  for  Europa,  who  had  been  stolen  from  them  by  the 
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to  extol.  Having  thus  got  her  rival  into  her 
power,  she  gave  the  care  of  her  to  the  hun- 
dred-eyed Argus,  son  of  Arestor;  but  Jupiter, 
anxious  for  the  situation  of  lo,  sent  Mercury 
to  destroy  Argus,  and  restore  her  to  her 
liberty.  Though  freed  from  the  vigilance  of 
Argus,  lo  was  still  persecuted  by  Juno,  while 
she  wandered  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth,  and  crossed  the  sea,  till  at  last  she 
stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  always 
tormented  by  a  fury  in  the  form  of  a  stinging 
insect,  sent  after  her  by  the  goddess.  Here, 
being  restored  to  her  original  form,  she  brought 
forth  Epaphus,  and  was  afterwards  married 
to  Osiris,  or  Telagonus,  king  of  Egypt,  as 
some  say,  and  treated  her  subjects  with  such 
humanity  and  mildness,  that  after  her  death 
she  received  divine  honours,  and  was  worship- 
ped under  the  name  of  /sz's.(a) 

Epaphus,  the  son  of  lo,  married  the  nymph 
Memphis,  whom  some  call  Cassiopeia,(b)  a 
daughter  of  Nilus,  and  built  a  city  in  Egypt, 
to  which  he  gave  his  wife's  name  Memphis, 
and  where  he  afterwards  received  divine 
honours.  The  issue  of  his  marriage  was  an 
only  daughter,  Libya,  from  whom  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa  had  its  name ;  and  she, 
by  an  illicit  intercourse  with  Neptune,  became 
mother  to  Belus  and  Busiris,  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  Agenor,  king  of  Sidon,  father  to  Cadmus^ 
Belus  was  father  to  JEgyptus  and  Danaus ; 
the  former  succeeded  him  at  Memphis,  and 
Danans,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  the  throne 
of  Argos.  Or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
^Egyptus  and  Danaus  were  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  Libya.(c) 

Danaus,  who  is  also  called  Armais,  had 
been  banished  Egypt,  by  his  brother,  for  re- 
fusing, it  is  said,  to  marry  his  fifty  daughters 
to  their  cousins.  His  pretence  for  this  refusal 
was,  that  he  had  been  forewarned  by  the  oracle, 
that  he  should  be  killed  by  his  son-in-law,  and 
he  was  therefore  resolved  never  to  have  one.(d) 


Greeks.  But  the  wanderings  of  both  16  and  Europa  sym- 
bolically represent  the  migrations  of  the  first  worshippers 
of  the  lonah,  or  dove,  and  Eur-Ope,  or  Op*,  the  Ophite 
deity  of  fire,  or  the  sun. 

(b)  Statins.    Sylv. 

(c)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.   cap.  153.     Apollod.  lib.  ii.   cap.  1. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  1.    Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  44.    Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i. 

(d)  According  to  TEschylus,   Danaus  left   Egypt,  that  he 
might  not  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with 
the  sons  of  his  brother,  which   he  deemed    unlawful  and 
impious. 
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After  he  had  been  received  in  Greece,  and 
had  prepared  the  way,  by  secret  intrigues, 
for  effecting  his  design  of  possessing  the 
throne  of  Argos,  he  declared  his  pretensions 
to  Sthenelus,  who,  not  suspecting  that  his 
own  influence  with  his  subjects  had  been 
destroyed,  proposed  to  have  their  relative 
rights  examined  and  decided  by  an  assembly 
of  the  people.  To  this  Danaus  assented,  and 
a  public  meeting  of  the  Argives  was  twice 
convened ;  at  the  second  of  which,  a  wolf 
was  observed  to  attack  and  kill  a  bull  that 
was  grazing  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  among 
a  herd  of  cows.  This  was  deemed  a  fatal 
omen  for  the  actual  possessor  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  succession  was  immediately 
decreed  to  belong  to  Danaus ;  but  whether 
he  instantly  deposed  Sthenelus,  or  waited  till 
that  prince's  death,  and  then  expelled  his 
son  Gelanor,  is  uncertain.(e)  In  Gelanor  the 
race  of  the  Inachidae  was  extinguished,  and 
the  dynasty  of  Belidae,  so  called  from  Belus, 
began  with  Danaus. 

When  .ZEgyptus  heard  of  this  election,  he 
resolved  to  prevent  his  brother  strengthening 
himself  by  marrying  his  daughters  to  neigh- 
bouring princes,  lest  he  should  thereby  form 
a  coalition  against  himself,  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  he  had  experienced.  He  therefore 
raised  a  powerful  army,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  his  50  sons,  and  sent  it  against 
the  new  king  of  Argos,  with  orders  to  make 
no  terms  with  him  short  of  his  giving  them 
his  50  daughters  in  marriage.  The  armament 
arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Argos,  and  soon 
reduced  Danaus  to  the  last  extremity,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms 
proposed;  though  he  had  privately  resolved 
to  evade  the  threat  of  the  oracle,  by  making 
his  daughters  swear  to  stab  their  bridegrooms 
on  the  first  night  of  the  nuptials,  for  which 
purpose  he  provided  them  all  with  daggers. 
This  sanguinary  plot  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  all  the  sisters,  who  are  known  by  the 
title  of  Dana'ides,  except  Hypermnestra ;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  they  presented  their 
father  with  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
cousins,  which  were  afterwards  thrown  into 


(e)  Some  writers  say   that   Gelanor  voluntarily  resigned, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  had  dried  up  all  the 
waters  of  Argolis,  on  account  of  the  impiety  of  Inachus. 

(f )  See  before,  p.  118,  on  this  subject. 


the  lake  of  Lerna.  Hypermnestra,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  privately  conveyed  her  hus- 
band, Lyncaeus,  to  Lyrcaea,  from  him  called 
Lyncaea,  a  town  not  far  from  the  metropolis  ; 
for  which  her  father  would  have  put  her  to 
death,  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people 
declared  her  innocent,  and  in  consequence  of 
her  honourable  acquittal,  she  dedicated  a  tem- 
ple to  the  goddess  of  persuasion.  The  49 
sisters  were  purified  of  this  murder  by  Minerva 
and  Mercury,  by  order  of  Jupiter;  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  received  opinion,  they  were 
sent  to  Tartarus,  there  to  be  kept  to  the  hard 
labour  of  drawing  water  from  a  deep  well 
in  buckets  full  of  holes.(f)  Danaus  at  first 
persecuted  Lyncaeus  with  great  fury;  and 
Lyncaeus,  in ,  return,  raised  an  army  against 
him,  dethroned  him,  and  seized  his  crown. 
Or,  according  to  other  accounts,  they  were 
ultimately  reconciled,  and  Danaus  acknow- 
ledged Lyncaeus  for  his  son-in-law  and  suc- 
cessor, after  a  reign  of  50  years.  -.Tll1  Poi.  „<,, 

...        ,.,        i-v  °  *      i  I  Jul<  rei.  .tzt'.i. 

At  his  death,  Danaus  was  ho-    I  A.  M.     2570. 
noured  with   a  splendid   monu-  <   Ante  Olymp. 
ment  in  the  city  of  Argos,  which    /      rG49< 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.        ' 
The  ship  in  which  he  passed  to   Greece  was 
called   Arma'is,    or  Dana'is,(g)    and   was   the 
first  that  had  ever  appeared  there.     He  is  also 
the  reputed  inventor  of  pumps,  or  the  first  who 
introduced  them  into  Greece  ;(h)  and  he  built 
the  Acropolis  at  Argos,   better  known  by  the 
name  of  Larissa. 

The  reign  of  Lyncaeus  is  only  remarkable 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  festival 
among  the  Argives,  called  the  feast  of  flam- 
beaux, in  memory  of  the  signal  Hyperm- 
nestra had  given  her  husband  from  the  walls 
of  Argos,  of  his  being  out  of  danger.  A  statue 
was  also  dedicated  to  Venus  on  the  same  ac- 
count. He  is  said  to  have  reigned  41  years. 

Abas,    the    son  of   Lyncaeus    ,Ju]  Per  333Q 
and  Hypermnestra,  was  the  12th   \  A.  M.     2020. 
sovereign  of  the  Argives.      He  -/  Ante  Olymp. 
married  Ocalea,  the  daughter  of  /         608- 
Mantineus,  by    whom    he  had   ^B' C' 
two  sons,   Proetus  and  Acrisius,  the  reputed 
inventors  of  the  use  of  bucklers  in  single  com- 


(g)  Schol.  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  lib.  i.  ver.  4. 

(h)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  19.  Hygin. 
Fab.  1(58.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  91.  lib.  vii.  cap.  94.  Pausan. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  16,  19.  Ovid.  Heroid.  lib.  xiv. 
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bat.  These  two  sous,  who  were  twins,  are 
said  to  have  struggled  together  in  their  mo- 
ther's womb  ;  a  presage  of  that  more  fatal 
struggle  which  they  had  for  the  kingdom, 
when  they  attained  to  manhood.  Abas,  whom 
some  call  the  son  of  Belus,  and  not  of 
Lyncaeus,  reigned  23  years,  and  was  renowned 
for  his  genius  and  valour,  though  little  is 
recorded  of  his  actions,  except  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  Aba?,  in  Phocis.  From  him, 
bis  subjects  were  called  Abantes.(i) 
,  ,  p  On  the  death,  or  secession  of 

jui.  rer.  0900,  1      .  ,  -        ,  i 

A.  M.  2643.  /  Abas,  for  he  was  a  great  travel- 
Ante  Olymp.  >  ler,  and,  like  most  of  the  heroes 
585.  I  Of  nis  time,  more  fond  of  roving 
81-  about  in  search  of  adventures, 
than  of  fixing  himself  in  his  government, 
Prcetus  contrived  to  secure  the  throne,  which 
he  held  about  seventeen  years :  during  which 
time,  Acrisius  established  himself  in  the  dis- 
trict which  afterwards  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Mycenae.  It  was  during  this  interval,  that 
Bellerophon,  who  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
king  of  Corinth,  repaired  to  Argos,  to  be  ex- 
piated of  an  involuntary  homicide.  Stenobaea, 
the  wife  of  Proetus,  no  sooner  saw  this  young 
prince,  than  she  conceived  a  violent  passion 
for  him,  and  made  overtures  of  a  criminal 
nature,  which,  he  refusing  to  listen  to,  were 
quickly  converted  into  deadly  malice,  and 
she  privately  accused  him  to  her  husband  of 
having  made  an  attempt  upon  her  honour. 
Proetus,  for  what  reason  is  not  stated,  would 
not  avenge  his  own  cause,  but  sent  the  sup- 
posed delinquent  to  Jobates,  king,  of  Lycia, 
the  father  of  Stenobsea,  with  letters,  request- 
ing him  to  make  away  with  the  unsuspecting 
stranger.  Jobates,  accordingly,  sent  him  upon 
several  dangerous  expeditions,  iu  all  which 
Bellerophou  having  come  off  victorious,  and 
convinced  the  king  of  his  innocence,  Jobates 
gave  him  his  other  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
made  him  his  successor  on  the  throne  of 
Lycia,  as  he  had  no  male  issue  of  own.(j)  In 


(i)  Pausan.  lib.   ii.  cap.  16.   lib.  x.  cap.  35,  5">.     Hygin. 
Fab.  170.     Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  146.  lib.  viii.  cap.  33.  " 

f.j)  Pausan.  lib.  ix.  cap.  31.     Ovid.  Metam.      Apollod. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 

(k)  Pausan.    Apollod.  ubi  supr.      According  to  some,  it 
was  during  the  retreat  of  Prcetus   at  the  Lycian  court,  that 
he  became  son-in-law  to  Jobates ;  consequently,  the  story 
of  Bellerophon,  as  given  above,  is  placed  too  early. 
VOL.  II. 


the  mean  time  Proetus  was  invaded  by  his 
brother  Acrisius,  by  whom  he  -Ju,  Per  3;}70 
was  first  driven  from  his  capital,  V  A.M.  2«oo! 
and  finally  from  the  Pelopon-  1  Ante  Olymp. 
nesus.  In  this  extremity,  he  flew  )  3y8- 
to  his  father-in-law  Jobates,  who  ^B"  C-  1344- 
raised  an  army  for  his  assistance,  and  return- 
ing with  him  to  Argolis  in  great  force,  took 
the  city  of  Tiryns,  or  Tirynthus,  and  obliged 
Acrisius  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  by  the  terms  of 
which,  Acrisius  was  left  in  quiet  possession 
of  Argos  and  the  inland  towns,  and  Prretus 
and  his  descendants  were  to  enjoy  the  unmo- 
lested sovereignty  of  Tiryns  and  the  other 
maritime  places.(k) 

Some  years  had  passed  in  tranquillity,  after 
this  arrangement,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Proetus  underwent  a  subdivision  into  three 
parts,  on  the  following  occasion :  the  daugh- 
ters of  Prcetus,  43  in  number,(l)  were  seized 
with  a  species  of  insanity,  which  made  them 
believe  themselves  to  be  cows,  and  they  drove 
about  the  hills  and  fields,  that  they  might 
hot  be  yoked  to  the  plow  or  the  chariot. 
This  infirmity  was  said  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them  by  Bacchus,  for  their  neglect  of  his 
rites;  or  by  Juno,  because  they  had  preferred 
themselves  to  her  for  beauty.  At  this  time 
Melaiqpus,  son  of  Amythaon,  a  celebrated 
physician,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Tiryns,  and 
offered  to  restore  the  princesses,  on  condition 
of  receiving  one  third  of  the  kingdom :  this 
demand  being  considered  as  exorbitant,  Proe- 
tus treated  the  proposal  with  disdain,  till  he 
found  the  contagion  spreading  among  all  the 
females  in  his  territories,  when  he  not  only 
agreed  to  the  first  terms  of  Melampus  on 
behalf  of  hi,s  daughters,  but  added  another 
third  for  the  cure  of  the  rest  of  the  women. 
In  this  second  cession,  the  physician  esta- 
blished his  brother  Bias,  and  when  he  had 
accomplished  his  task,  he  took  Iphianassa, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Proetidae,  for  his 
wife.(m)  How  long  Prcetus  lived  after  this, 


(1)  Or  only  three:  their  names  were  Lysippe,  Iphinoe, 
and  Iphianassa ;  or  Lysippe,  Ipponoe,  and  Cyrianassa. 

(m)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  Virg.  Eel.  6.  ver.  8.  Ovid. 
Metam.  lib.  xv.  Lactant.  ad  Stat.  Tlieb.  lib.  i.  iii.  This 
story  is  differently  told,  and  the  time  of  action  partly  trans- 
ferred to  a  subsequent  reign  :  Melampus,  it  is  said,  had 
cured  the  daughters  of  Preetus,  and  received  the  eldest  of 
them  in  marriage  for  his  reward,  when  the  tyranny  of  bis 
U 
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is  uncertain :  at  his  death,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Megapenthes,  who  soon  afterwards 
exchanged  his  kingdom  with  Perseus  for  that 
of  Argos. 

Acrisius,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  mar- 
ried Eurydice,  a  daughter  of  Lacedaemou,(n) 
had  a  daughter,  named  Danae,  of  whom  the 
oracle  had  declared  that  she  would  have  a 
son,  from  whose  hand  he  should  receive  his 
death.  To  frustrate  this  prediction,  the  young 
princess  was  immured  in  a  brazen  tower,  and 
kept  under  a  strict  watch  ;  but  when  she  had 
attained  nubile  years,  she  proved  pregnant,  as 
it  was  said,  by  Jupiter,  who  had  conveyed 
himself  into  her  apartment  in  a  golden  shower. 
The  issue  of  this  mysterious  amour  was  a  son, 
named  Perseus,  who  was  no  sooner  born, 
than  Acrisius  ordered  him  and  his  mother 
to  be  put  into  a  chest,  or  slight  bark,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Jupiter,  however,  took 
care  of  their  preservation,  and  caused  them 
to  be  safely  conveyed  to  Seriphos,  where 
Dictys,  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  king  of  that 
island,  brought  up  Perseus  as  his  own  son,  and 
when  he  was  of  proper  age,  made  him  super- 
intendant  of  the  priests  in  Sfnervas  temple. 
By  the  time  that  he  was  grown  up,  the  king 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Dauae,  and  would 
have  offered  violence  to  her,  had  he  not 
dreaded  the  rising  genius  and  manly  courage 
of  her  son,  whom  he  resolved  first  to  remove. 
\Vith  this  view,  he  made  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment, at  which  all  the  guests  were  expect- 


\incle  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native 
country,  and  repair  to  the  court  of  Proetus,  who,  to  shew 
himself  more  sensible  of  his  past  service*,  gave  him  part  of 
his  kingdom.     About  this  time,  the  personal  charms  of  Pero, 
the  daughter  of  Neleus,  had  gained  her  many  admirers,  but 
the  father  would  promise  his  daughter  only  to  him  who  should 
bring  into  his  hands  the  bulls  of  Iphiclus,  king  of  Phylace, 
in  Phthiotis,  remarkable  for   their  size,  and  the  ferocity  of 
their  owner,  and   which   formerly   belonged  to  the  mother 
of  Neleus.     This  condition  turned  away  many  suitors,  who 
considered  the  performance  of  it  impracticable :  but  Bias, 
who  was  among  the  admirers,  engaged  his  brother  Mclampus 
to  seize  the  animals,  and  deliver  them  to  him.     Melampus 
was  caught   in    the  attempt,    and    imprisoned;  and  nothing 
but  his  services  as  a  soothsayer  and  physician  to  Iphiclus, 
could  have  saved    him  from  a   cruel  death.     These  qualifi- 
cations preserved   his   life,  though  he  was  kept  a   prisoner 
for  twelve  months;   but  when    lie   had   taught   the  childless 
Iphiclus  how  to  become  a  father,  he   not  only  obtained  his 
liberty,  but   also   the   restoration  of   the   bulls,  with   which 
he  repaired  to   I'ylos,  and    compelled   Neleus  to  give  Pero 
in  marriage  to  Bias.     He   then  returned  to   Argolis,  where 
he  cured  the  wotneu  of  a  distemper  that  had  rendered  tlieui 


ed  to  present  the  monarch  with  a  beautiful 
horse.  Perseus  was  among  the  number  in- 
vited ;  for,  as  Polydectes  knew  that  he  could 
not  bring  such  a  gift,  it  would  furnish  a  pre- 
text for  banishing  him,  either  for  attending 
without  the  requisite  compliment,  or  for  keep- 
ing away  for  want  of  it,  which  would  be 
considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect.  The 
young  hero,  at  all  hazards,  went  to  the  ban- 
quet, and  told  the  king,  that  although  lie 
could  not  present  him  with  a  horse,  he  would 
not  be  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  guests,  for  lie- 
would  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa,  the 
only  one  of  the  three  Gorgons  who  was 
mortal.  This  offer  was  doubly  agreeable  to 
Polydectes,  as  it  would  remove  Perseus  from 
Seriphos,  and,  on  account  of  its  seeming  im- 
possibility, the  attempt  was  likely  to  end  in 
his  destruction.  But  he  was  patronized  by  the 
gods,  and  they  protected  him  in  his  enterprise; 
so  that  after  a  vast  number  of  great  and 
hazardous  adventures,  in  all  which  he  was 
victorious,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth,(o) 
he  returned  with  the  head  to  Seriphos,  leading 
in  his  hand  Andromeda,  daughter  of  Cepheus, 
king  of  ^Ethiopia,  or  of  Phoenice,  whom  he 
had  rescued  from  a  sea-monster,  and  had 
received  as  a  recompense  in  marriage. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  Polydectes, 
Perseus  found  his  mother  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  as  a  sanc- 
tuary, where  she  was  defended  by  Dictys 
from  the  lustful  and  inhospitable  king,  who 


insane,  and  Anaxagoras,  the  grandson  of  Prretus,  who  then 
sat  on  the  throne,  rewarded  his  merit  by  giving  him  part  of 
his  kingdom,  which  had  been  removed  from  Tyrins  to 
Argos,  where  he  established  himself,  and  where  his  posterity 
reigned  during  six  generations.  He  instructed  the  Greeks 
in  the  Bacchanalian  rites,  which  he  had  learned  of  the 
Phoenicians  ;  and  was  said  to  understand  the  language  of 
birds,  beasts,  and  even  of  reptiles.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  temples  were  erected  to  his 
memory,  particularly  at  JLgisthe,  in  Megara,  where  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  him,  and  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated to  perpetuate  his  memory.  Hclebore  was  from  him 
called  Melampodium,  because  he  had  used  it  in  the  cure 
of  the  Projtida;.  Apollodorus  ascribes  the  first  use  of 
cathartics  to  him,  and  says  he  used  them  iu  removing  the 
malady  of  the  Argive  women.* 

(n)  Or  rather  a  Lacedemonian  woman  ;  for  king  Lace- 
da'inon  is  placed  four  generations  before  the  reign  of 
Acrisius. 

(o)  See  before,  p.  121. 

•  Homer.  Od.  lib.  xi.  ver.  287.  lib.  xv.  ver.  225.  Ilcrodot.  lib.  ii.  i», 
Paus;ui.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
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had  surrounded  the  place  with  his  favourites 
and  minions,  to  seize  her  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Perseus  immediately  set  his  mother 
at  liberty,  by  presenting  the  head  of  Medusa 
to  Polydectes  and  his  partizans,  the  effect  of 
which  was  the  transforming;  them  into  stones ; 
and  he  placed  the  benevolent  Dictys  on  the 
vacant  throne.  He  then  returned,  with  Danae 
and  Andromeda,  towards  Argos ;  but  hearing 
on  his  approach  towards  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  Teutamias,  king  of  Larissa,  in 
Thessaly,  was  then  celebrating  funeral  games 
in  honour  of  his  father,  he  turned  aside,  and 
went  to  Larissa,  to  signalize  himself  in  throw- 
ing the  quoit,  of  which  he  was  the  reputed 
inventor.  Here  he  was  attended  by  an  evil 
fate ;  for  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  one  of 
the  spectators  with  a  quoit  he  had  thrown 
into  the  air,  and  the  person  proved  to  be  his 
grandfather  Acrisius,  who  on 
the  first  intelligence  of  Perseus 
being  on  his  way  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  fled  from  his 


Jul.  Per.  3400." 

A.  M.      2090.  | 
Ante  Olyrap. 

538. 
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kingdom  of  Argos  to  the  court 


of  his  friend  and  ally  Teutamias,  to  avoid  the 
denunciation  of  the  oracle,  which  had  led 
him  to  treat  his  daughter  with  so  much  bar- 
barity.(p) 

This  unhappy  transaction  left  the  Argive 
throne  in  the  possession  of  Perseus  ;  but  it  so 
depressed  his  spirits,  that  he  refused  to  reign 
in  a  place  that  would  continually  remind  him 
of  the  parricide  he  had  committed,  and  he 
therefore  exchanged  the  kingdom  of  Argos 
for  that  of  Tirynthus  and  the  maritime  coasts 
of  Argolis,  where  Megapenthes,  the  son  of 
Prcetus,  then  reigned. (q)  When  he  had  finally 
settled  in  this  part  of  Peloponnesus,  he  deter- 
mined to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  city, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
and  called  it  Mycenae,  which  constitutes  the 
matter  of  the  next  section. 

Of  Megapenthes  and  his  successors,  but 
little  is  known.  Anaxagoras,  his  son,  or 


(p)  Pausanias,  and  some  others,  suppose  that  Acrisius 
had  gone  to  Larissa,  to  be  reconciled  to  his  grandson, 
whose  fame  had  been  spread  through  every  city  of 
Greece ;  and  Ovid  maintains  that  he  was  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  his  grandson,  who  had  restored 
liim  to  bis  kingdom,  when  he  had  been  forcibly  driven  from 
it  by  the  sons  of  Proetus." 

*  Pauaan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16, 18.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  iv.  Fab.  16 ; 
iib.  T.  Fab.  1. 


grandson,  divided   his  kingdom  with  Bias  and 
Melampus,  according  to  some  writers,  as  stated 
in  a  preceding  note ;  though   others  refer  this 
division   to  the  prior  reign   of  Prcetus.     Iphis, 
son  of  Elector,   and  grandson  of  Anaxagoras, 
was   contemporary  with   Polynices,  whom  he 
advised  to  bribe  the  wife  of  Amphiaraus  with 
the  golden   collar  of  Harmonia,  to  betray  her 
husband,  who  had  concealed  himself  to  avoid 
going  to  the  Tbeban  war,  where    ,Jul  Per  348J) 
he   knew   he    should    perish.(r)    I  A.M.     2770. 
He  was    consequently    contem-  <    Ante  Olymp. 
porary  also  with   Adrastus,  bro-    I         449- 
ther  to  Eriphyle,  wife  of  Amphi-   LB'C- 
araus,   and   father-in-law   to   Polynices.      His 
son    Sthenelus   went  with    Diomedes   to  the 
Trojan    war,     whilst    Cometes,     the    son    of 
Sthenelus,  remaining    at    home,    dishonoured 
that  prince's  bed. 

In  the  other  division  of  Argos,  Bias,  to  whom 
Melampus  seems  to  have  resigned  his  power, 
for  he  is  not  reckoned  among  the  Argive 
monarchs,(s)  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Talaus, 
or  Talaon,  who  went  with  the  Argonauts, (t) 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Adrastus. 

The  mother  of  Adrastus  and  his  sister 
Eriphyle,  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  is  variously 
called  Lysimache,  grand-daughter  of  Melam- 
pus, and  Enrynome,  daughter  of  Apollo.  This 
valiant  prince  married  his  two  daughters, 
Argia  and  Deiphyle,  the  former  to  Polynices, 
king  of  Thebes,  the  latter  to  Tydeus,  prince  of 
Calydon,  in  jEtolia,  pursuant  to  the  advice  he 
had  received  of  the  oracle,  to  give  one  to  a 
lion,  the  other  to  a  boar ;  Polynices  bearing 
the  device  of  a  lion  on  his  shield,  and  Tydeus 
that  of  a  boar.  Polynices  had  repaired  to  his 
court  to  solicit  his  assistance  against  Eteocles 
his  brother,  with  whom  he  was  to  have  held 
the  throne  of  Thebes  conjointly,  but  who  had 
deprived  him  of  his  alternate  and  yearly  share 
in  the  government;  and  having  become  the 
king's  son-in-law,  Adrastus  raised  a  noble 
army  in  his  favour,  and  put  it  under  the  com- 


(q)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  91.  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4, 
et  seq.  Hygin.  Fab.  64. 

(r)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  7.     Place,  lib.  i.  iii.  vii. 

(s)  Melampus  and  Bias  appear  to  have  been  the  same 
individual,  under  different  titles. 

(t)  Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  lib.  iii.  cap.  0, 
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maud  of  seven  of  the  most  gallant  captains 
among  his  friends.  One  of  these,  Amphiaraus, 
brother-in-law  to  Adrastus,  a  good  officer  and 
great  soothsayer,  had  been  in  vain  solicited  to 
i  linage  \\\  the  expedition,  from  a  persuasion  he 
felt  that  he  should  never  return;  till  Polynices, 
advised  by  Iphis,  mentioned  above,  prevailed 
on  him  to  take  his  wife's  opinion,  which  he 
consented  to,  supposing  that  her  regard  for 
him  would  engage  her  to  restrain  him  from 
going.  But  Eriphyle  had  been  bribed  by 
Iphis  and  Polynices,  with  the  promise  of  a 
costly  necklace,  or  bracelet,  of  gold,  set  with 
diamonds;  so  that  she  betrayed  the  confidence 
her  husband  had  reposed  in  her,  and  decided 
for  his  accompanying  the  army.  Amphiaraus, 
thus  entangled,  could  not  but  consent  to  go ; 
yet  foreseeing  that  none  of  the  chief  officers 
would  escape,  except  the  king,  he  left  a  strict 
charge  with  his  two  sons,  that  as  soon  as  they 
should  be  of  age,  they  should  avenge  his  death 
on  their  perfidious  mother,  and  make  war  upon 
the  king  of  Thebes.(u) 

Marching  with  the  army  through  the  Ne- 
maean  forest,  Adrastus  met  the  unfortunate 
Hipsipyle,  daughter  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos, 
who  had  been  sold  by  her  countrywomen  to 
pirates,  for  saving  her  father,  when  the  rest  of 
the  females  in  that  island  had  slain  the  men, 
in  order  to  their  establishing  an  Amazonian 
republic.  The  pirates  had  brought  her  to 
Lycurgus,  king  of  the  country  about  Nemaea, 
whose  son  Archemorus,  or  Opheltes,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  she  then  had  in  her  arms. 
The  Argives  requesting  her  to  direct  them  to 
some  water,  she  laid  the  child  upon  the  grass, 
while  she  went  to  shew  them  a  fountain;  but 
on  her  return  she  found  he  had  been  killed  by 
a  serpent.  This  circumstance,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  reptile  by  the  Argives,  gave 
occasion  for  the  Nemaean  games,  which  after- 
wards served  as  an  a»ra  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Argolis  and  the  surround  ing  country.  In 
J ul.  Per.  3489.  A  tneu'  nrst  celebration  of  them, 
A.M.  2779.X  Adrastus  won  the  race  by  the 
Ante  Olymp.  V  swiftness  of  his  horse  Arion,  or 
44J>"ioo-  j  Orion;  Tydeus  got'  the  prize  at 
the  cestus;  Polynices,  at  wrest- 


B.  C.       1225. 


(u)  Died.  Sictil.  lib.  iv.     Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  8,  9.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  6,  1 J. 

(v)  Pausan.  in  Corinth.     Apollod.  lll>.  iii.  cap.  C.     Ovid. 
Metam.  lib.  ix.  Epist.  lib.  ix.     Hygin.  Fab.  30,  27:5. 
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ling;  Amphiaraus,  at  running  and  quoits;  Par- 
thenopeus,  at  shooting  with  the  bow;  and 
Laodicus,  at  darting.  The  prize  was  originally 
a  crown  of  olive;  but  it  was  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  one  of  green  parsley,  because 
Archemorus  had  been  laid  upon  a  sprig  of  that 
plant.  The  games  were  observed  every  fifth 
year,  or  on  the  1st  and  3d  year  of  every 
Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day  of  the  Corinthian 
month  f>anemos,(v')  corresponding  to  August. 

From  the  Nemaean  woods,  the  Argives  pro- 
ceeded to  the  foot  of  mount  Cithaeron,  cele- 
brated for  the  Bacchanalian  solemnities,  or 
revels,  performed  on  it,  from  whence  they  sent 
Tydeus  to  Thebes,  to  demand  of  Eteocles  the 
performance  of  his  contract  with  his  brother 
Polynices,  and  the  surrender  of  the  govern- 
ment. This,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  refused ;  and  Tydeus,  partly  to  display 
his  own  prowess,  partly  to  prove  that  of  the 
Thebans,  gave  several  challenges  to  their  most 
renowned  champions,  and  in  each  encounter 
came  off  victorious.  Envious  and  piqued  at 
his  success,  the  Thebans  sent  50  of  their 
choicest  men  to  waylay  him  on  his  return  to 
Cithaeron  ;  but  he  slew  them  all,  except  one, 
whom  he  sent  back  to  Thebes,  to  acquaint 
Eteocles  with  the  result  of  the  stratagem. 

The  Argives  now  determined  upon  the  siege 
of  the  city;  the  ill  success  of  which  will  be 
related  in  the  history  of  Thebes;  suffice  it  here 
to  observe,  that  Adrastus,  the  only  one  of  the 
commanders  who  escaped,  owed  his  safety  to 
the  fleetness  of  his  horse:  and  that  Amphia- 
ruus  is  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  alive 
by  the  earth,  with  his  chariot  and  horses,  near 
the  river  Ismene.  Adrastus  flew  to  the  altar 
of  the  Athenians,  and  begged  their  assistance 
in  obliging  the  Thebans  to  deliver  up  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  that  they  might  be  buried ;  a 
request  with  which  those  people  readily  com- 
plied, and  were  successful  in  the  under- 
taking.^) 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  this 
war,  that  Adraslus  was  expelled  Argos,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Corinth,  as  stated  in 
the  history  of  Sicyon  ;  but  nothing  positive  can 
be  affirmed  on  the  subject.  And  as  little  do 


(w)  Diod.  lib.  iv.     Apollod.  lib.  iii.    jEschyl.  Sept.  ante 
Thab.     Hygin.  Fab,  60. 
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we  know  of  the  circumstances  which  placed 
his  son  yEgialeus  on  the  throne  during  his  life- 
time; for  we  have  but  one  action  of  that  young 
prince  recorded,  and  that  is  connected  with  his 
death,  as  follows : 

About  10  years  after  the  defeat  at  Thebes, 
.ZEgialeus  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  his 
nephew  Diornedes,  prince  of  Calydon,  and 
with  the  live  sons  of  the  other  generals  who 
Jul  Per  3498  ~\  "a^  ^os*~  their  lives  in  that  expe- 
A.  M.  2788.  /  dition,  to  avenge  their  fathers' 
Ante  Olymp.  \-  deaths  upon  the  Thebans,  and, 
44°-  V  if  possible,  to  level  their  city 
1216.J  wjth  the  ground.  These  seven 
captains  were  called  Epigoni,  and  the  oracle, 
on  being  consulted,  promised  them  success, 
provided  they  gave  the  command  to  Alcmaeon, 
son  of  Amphiaraus.(x)  They  did  so,  and  came 
off  victoriously,  as  before  related  :(y)  but  ./Egi- 
aleus  was  slain,  being  the  only  one  of  the  cap- 
tains who  fell  on  this  occasion,  as  his  father  had 
been  the  only  one  who  escaped  on  the  former. 
As  the  Corinthians,  among  whom  Adrastus 
had  taken  up  his  abode  during  his  exile,  had 
engaged  in  this  war,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  were  instrumental  in  restoring  that  prince 
to  Argos,  as  well  as  in  enabling  him  to  take 
Jul.  Per.  3499.  A  possession  of  Sicyon  on  the 
death  of  Phaestus.  His  prelen- 
sions  to  that  kingdom  were 
founded  upon  his  father  having 
married  Lysianassa,  daughter  of 
Polybus,  the  great-grandfather  of  Phaestus, 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  the  mother  of 
Adrastus :  indeed,  some  writers,  who  omit  Janis- 
cus  and  Phaestus,  state  that  Polybus  had  left 
the  crown  of  Sicyon  to  him  on  his  decease. 
In  this,  however,  nothing  like  certainty  is  to 
be  obtained  ;  and  all  we  know  of  Adrastus 
subsequently,  is  that  lie  passed 
his  time  in  unceasing  lamenta- 
tions for  the  loss  of  his  son, 
and  at  last  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  leaving  his  grandson  Dio- 
medes  to  succeed  him  at  Argos,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Sicyon  to  his  kinsman  Polyphides, 
grandson  of  Melampus.  A  temple  was  raised 
to  his  memory  at  Sicyon,  where  a  solemn  fes- 
tival was  annually  celebrated.(z) 

00  Some  give  the  chief  command  to  Thersander. 
(y)  See  before,  p.  134.     . 


A.M.      2789. 
Ante  Oljmp. 

439. 
B.  C.       1215. 


Jul.  Per.  3503. 

A.  M.       2793. 
Ante  Olymp. 

43J. 

B.  C.        1211. 


In   the  reign   of  Diomedes,   who   was  also 
king  of  ^Etolia,  the  Trojan  war      Ju,  Per  352] 
broke  out,  on   which  occasion    V  A.  M.     2811. 
this    hero     accompanied    Aga-  -/   Ante  Olymp. 
rnemnon    with    80    ships,    and   }         41'- 
proved     himself     one     of     the    ^-B'  *?       1193' 
bravest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  engaged    in  that 
expedition.     He  engaged  Hector  and  ./Eneas, 
and  by  repeated  acts  of  valour  obtained  much 
military  glory.     He  went  with  Ulysses  to  steal 
the   Palladium   from   the  temple   of  Minerva, 
at  Troy;  and  assisted  in  killing  Rhesus,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  carrying  away  his  horses.     He 
was  one  of  the  few  princes  who  returned  home 
in  safety;  though  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
he  had  once  missed  his  way,   and  landed  in 
Attica,    wher6  his  companions  plundered  the 
country,  and  lost  the  Trojan  Palladium.     On 
his  arrival  at  Argos,    he  found  that  his  wife 
.ffigiale,  the  daughter,   or  the  grand-daughter 
of  Adrastus,    had   dishonoured  him  by  enter- 
taining a  variety  of  paramours,  and  in  parti- 
cular Cyllabarus,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge 
of  the  kingdom,   and    Cometes,  son  of  Strie- 
nelus,  a  descendant  of  Proetus,  who  had  been 
the   companion    of    Diomedes    in    the    siege. 
This  shameful  conduct  of  the  queen  was  attri- 
buted to  the  resentment  of  Venus,  whom  Dio- 
medes had  wounded  severely  in  the  arm  in  a 
battle  before  Troy,  in  which  that  goddess  had 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  encou- 
raging them  to  resist  their  assailants.     When 
J%iale  found  that  her  husband  had  been  made 
acquainted    with     her    intrigues,    she    endea- 
voured to  take  away  his  life,  but  he  escaped 
her  emissaries,  and  found  a  momentary  security 
in  the  temple   of  Juno.     After  contemplating 
the  circumstances  of  his  disgrace,  and  know- 
ing that   he  was  surrounded   by   enemies,  he 
determined    to    abandon     his     country,    and 
accordingly    went    to    Apulia,    then    a   small 
kingdom  of  Magna   GrjEcia.     Here  he  found 
Daunus,   a  descendant  of  Danae,    mother   of 
Perseus,  king  of  the  country,  straitly  besieg- 
ed, and  he  received   from  him  the  promise  of 
a   part  of  the   kingdom,    if  he  would  rescue 
him  from   his   enemies.      Diomedes  was  suc- 
cessful in  this   undertaking,   and    was   permit- 
ted   by  Daunus  to   build   a   city   for   himself 


(z)  Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  Hygin.  Fab. 
08 — 70.  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  39.  lib.  viii.  cap.  25.  lib.  x. 
cap.  90. 
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and  followers,  which  he  called  Argos  Hippim, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  Argyrippa.  He 
also  received  Deione,  daughter  of  Daunus,  in 
marriage,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named 
Actor ;  and  died  in  his  city,  at  an  extreme 
old  age ;  or,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
he  perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father-in-law. 
Altars  were  raised  to  his  memory,  and  his 
death  was  so  greatly  lamented  by  his  com- 
panions, that  in  the  excess  of  their  grief,  say 
the  fabulists,  they  were  changed  into  birds 
resembling  swans,  which  took  their  flight  to  a 
neighbouring  island  in  the  Adriatic,  where 
they  were  remarkable  for  their  lameness  to- 
wards all  Greeks  who  approached  them,  and 
for  the  aversion  they  manifested  towards  all 
other  nations.(a) 

The  anarchy  produced  by  the  flight  of 
Diomedes,  or  rather  by  the  causes  that  occa- 
sioned it,  so  weakened  the  Argive  state,  that 
it  became  an  easy  acquisition  to  the  more 
potent  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  to  which  it  was 
united,  either  by  JEgisthus,  the  usurper,  or 
by  Orestes,  the  son  of  Aera- 

Jul.  Per.  3609A       J  r'r,  „ 

A.M.     2899.1    memnon.      1  hree  years  after  the 

Ante  Olymp.  >  death  of  the  last-named  prince, 
32J)-         \    his    son    and    successor    Tisa- 
los.y    menes     Was    deposed     by    the 
Heraclidae,  and  when  these  conquerors  came 
to  divide  their  acquisitions,  about  three  years 
Jul.  Per.  3012.^    afterwards,    Argos     reappeared 
A.M.      2902! f    as    an     independent    kingdom, 
under  Temenus,  great-grandson 
of  Hyllus,  and  brother  to  Chres- 
phontes  and  Aristodemus. 
Temenus    evinced    such    an    extraordinary 
partiality   towards  his  son-in-law  Deiphontes, 
•"descendant  of  Hercules,  that  his  own  sons, 
fearing  he  would  appoint  that  prince  for   his 
successor,   hired   the  Titans   to  murder  their 
father;    but  when  this  was   done,  the  army, 
abhorring  the  parricides,    gave  the   kingdom 
to    Deiphontes    and    his    wife    Hyrnetho,   as 
joint  sovereigns.(b) 

From  this  time  royalty  began  to  lose  ground 
very  fast  among  the   Argives :  and  Lacedaus, 


(a)  Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  ft.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.     Ovid.  Metam. 
Jib.  xiv.     Hygin.  Fab.  97,  112, 113.    Virg.  JEn.  lib.  i.  xi. 

(b)  Polyen.  Stratag.     Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.     Pausanias, 
tit  Metsen.  says,  the  crown  was  given  to  Cisus,   the  eldest 
son  of  Temenus ;  or,  according  to  others,  the  son  of  Deio- 
phantes  and  Hyrintho,  daughter  of  Temenus. 


Jul.  Per.  3G12.~\ 

A.  M.       2902.  / 
Ante  Olymp.   > 

326.  I 

B.  C.       1102 J 


the  successor  of  Deiphontes,  had  little  beside 
the  title  of  king.  His  son,  Meltas,  impatient 
of  restraint,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  to  its  ancient  import- 
ance ;  but  the  people  had  by  that  time  become 
so  powerful,  that  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered his  purpose,  they  put  M  Per  3654 
an  effectual  stop  to  it,  by  putting 
him  to  death,  and  by  reducing 
the  government  to  an  absolute 
democracy.(c) 


PUt  /-Jul.  Per.  3654. 
:ing  \A.  M.  2944. 
iing  /  Ante  Olyrap. 

lute  I       284. 

^B.  C.      1060. 


SECTION  VI. 

HISTORY   OF   THE  ANCIENT   KINGDOM  OF 
MYCEN.E. 

THIS  kingdom,  at  first  called  Tirynthus, 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Argive  monarchy,  under  a  transfer  of  the 
government  to  a  new  capital,  from  which 
it  had  its  name.  The  city  of  Mycenae 
was,  as  already  stated,  built  by  Perseus,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  called  after  Mycene,  a 
nymph  of  Laconia;  or  from  Myceneus,  son 
of  Sparton,(d)  son  of  Phoroneus ;  or  from 
^fx«5,  the  pommel  of  a  sword,  because,  in  con- 
formity with  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  it 
was  built  on  the  spot  where  Perseus  acci- 
dentally dropped  his  sword  from  its  scabbard. 
It  was  situate  on  the  small  river  Asterion, 
east  of  the  Inachus,  about  50  stadia  from 
Argos;  and  the  kingdom,  of  which  it  was 
the  metropolis,  and  which  is  commonly  de- 
nominated the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  hail 
that  of  Argos  and  the  Argolic  gulf  on  the 
south  ;  Arcadia,  on  the  west ;  Corinth  and  the 
Sinus  Saronicus  on  the  north ;  and  the  ^Egeati 
sea,  or  Mare  Myrtoum,  on  the  east.  During 
a  period  of  200  years,  from  the  reign  of  Per- 
seus, it  was  a  flourishing  state;  but  on  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae,  it  was  reunited  to 
the  Argolic  monarchy,  with  which  it  passed 
under  a  republican  government.  The  inhabit- 


(c)  Apollod.  ut  supr. 

(d)  According    to   Claudius    liilaus,   this   Sparton  came 
from  Thebes  with   Dionysus,   and  was    the   progenitor  of 
the  Israelites  and  Edomites.     His  name  is  of  similar  import 
with  that  of  Eber,    or  Heber,  the  father  of  the  Hebrews ; 
whence  the  mistake. 
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ants  of  the  city  of  Mycenae  afterwards  shook 
off  the  Argive  yoke,  and  established  them- 
selves as  an  independent  commonwealth,  till 
the  Arrives,  B.  C.  568,  attacked  them,  took 
their  city  by  storm,  sacrificed  a  tenth  of  the 
population  to  Mars,  sold  the  remainder  into 
slavery,  and  razed  the  walls  to  the  very 
foundation  ;(e)  so  that  in  Strabo's  time  its  site 
could  not  be  ascertained  with  precision. 
Jul.  Per.  3401. -\  Perseus,  on  the  death  of  Acri- 
A.  M.  2691.  /  sius,  as  before  observed,  removed 
Ante  Olymp.  v  his  court  from  Argos  to  Tiryns, 

B  Crisis  }  tjl1  lie  had  bmlt  Mycenae>  which 
he  made  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions. Although  his  previous  history  is  full 
of  adventure,  (f)  his  reign  at  Mycenre,  of 
eleven  years'  duration,  furnishes  only  one 
transaction,  the  building  of  his  new  city,  for 
the  historian.  After  his  death,  the  precise 
period  of  which  is  unknown,  he  became  a 
constellation  in  the  heavens,  and  received 
divine  honours,  not  only  in  his  native  land, 
but  also  in  Attica,  in  the  land  of  Seriphos, 
and  even  in  Egypt.  In  the  latter  country,  it 
was  affirmed  by  the  priests,  that  he  often 
appeared,  wearing  shoes  two  cubits  in  length, 
which  always  indicated  a  fertile  season. (g) 
Jul.  Per.  3412  "\  Electryon,  son  of  Perseus  and 
A.  M.  2702!  f  Andromeda,  or  Alcaeus,  another 
Ante  Olymp.  v  son,  as  some  report,  next  appear- 

B  C  °2°  J  e<^  on  l'ie  *nrone  °f  Mycenae,  in 
0  '  whose  reign  the  Teleboans,(h) 
having  made  an  inroad  into  the  country, 
killed  all  the  sons  of  Electryon,  except 
Lycimnus  ;  whereupon  the  unhappy  father 
promised  his  daughter  Alcmena,  with  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  to  whoever  should 
avenge  their  deaths.  His  nephew  Amphitryon 
offered  himself  for  this  exploit,  and  having 
driven  the  invaders  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
received  Alcmena,  his  cousin,  in  marriage. 
Before  the  nuptials  were  consummated,  and 
while  Amphitryon  was  engaged  in  the  warfare, 
Alcmena  became  pregnant  of  the  celebrated 
Hercules,  by  Jupiter,  who  had  deluded  her 
by  assuming  the  features  of  her  husband. 
When  Amphitryon  returned  from  the  war, 


(e)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 

(f )  See  before,  p.  121. 

(g)  Hygin.  Fab.  04.     Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  91.     Hesiod, 
Theog. 


A.  M.      2708. 
Ante  Olymp. 

520. 

B.  C.       1296. 


he  brought  back  to  Electryon,  the  herds 
which  the  Teleboans  had  taken  from  him; 
when  one  of  the  cows  straying  from  the  rest, 
the  victorious  chief,  to  bring  her  back,  threw 
a  stick,  which,  striking  her  horns,  rebounded 
with  such  violence  upon  Electryon,  that  he 
died  on  the  spot.  Amphitryon  immedi- 
ately retired  with  his  bride  to  Thebes,  to  be 
purified  of  this  homicide  by  Creon,  regent 
of  that  kingdom;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
government  of  Mycenae  was  seized  by  his  bro- 
thers. 

After  some  years  of  anarchy  and  dispute, 
during  which  Pelops  and  his  followers  arrived 
in  Greece,  Sthenelus,  another  son  of  Perseus, 
who  had  strengthened  his  cause  by  marrying 
Nicippe,  a  daughter  of  Pelopn,  succeeded  in 
setting  aside  the  claims  of  his  ,jnj  per 
brethren,  and  having  fixed  him- 
self upon  the  throne,  reigned 
eight  years:  in  which  interval, the 
child  Hercules  had  given  early 
proofs  of  extraordinary  courage  and  strength  ; 
particularly  by  killing  a  lion,  before  he  had 
attained  his  18th  year,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  mount  Cithaeron,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
to  be  brought  up  among  some  shepherds. 

Eurystheus,  the  son  of  Sthe- 
nelus  and  Nicippe,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  began  to  look 
upon  the  young  Hercules  with 
a  jealous  eye,  whose  title  to  the 
crown,  as  the  reputed  son  of  Amphitryon, 
made  him  fear  lest  he  should  excite  a  party 
to  dispossess  him;  and  he  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  make  away  with  him.  Hercules,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  rendered  himself  so  popu- 
lar at  Thebes  by  his  public  services,  that 
Creon  had  rewarded  him  with  his  daughter 
Megara  in  marriage,  and  had  entrusted  him 
with  a  considerable  share  in  the  government, 
in  which  situation  he  received  a  summons 
from  Eurystheus  to  appear  before  him  at 
Mycenae.  By  a  decree  of  Jupiter,  fraudu- 
lently obtained  by  Juno,  this  hero  was  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  Eurystheus,  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect ;  yet  Hercules 


(h)  These  were  a  people  of  ;Etolia,  called  Taphians: 
sonic  of  them  left  their  native  country,  and  settled  in  the 
islands  of  Capreae,  which  from  Taphius  and  Telebous,  sons 
of  Neptune,  who  reigned  there,  received  the  names  of 
Taphise  and  Teleboides. 


A.  M.      2715. 
Ante  Olymp. 

513. 

B.  C.       1289. 
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refused  to  attend  to  the  summons,  for  which 
disobedience  Juno  rendered  him  so  delirious 
that  he  slew  the  12  children  whom  Megara 
had  borne  to  him,  under  an  impression  that 
they  were  the  oflspring  of  Eurystheus ;  and 
when  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  his  misfortune,  that  he 
ivtired  from  society,  and  secluded  himself 
from  all  intercourse  with  mankind.  At  length, 
he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  on 
being  expressly  told  that  for  twelve  years  he 
must  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  Eurystheus, 
and  that  after  achieving  the  most  celebrated 
exploits,  he  should  be  ranked  among  the 
number  of  the  gods,  he  determined  on  repair- 
ing to  Mycena3,  to  bear  with  fortitude  all 
that  gods  or  men  should  impose  upon  him. 
Eurystheus  seeing  so  great  a  man  totally 
subjected  to  him,  and  apprehensive  of  so 
powerful  an  enemy,  commanded  him  to  engage 
in  a  number  of  enterprises,  the  most  difficult 
and  arduous  ever  known,  generally  called  the 
12  labours  of  Hercules,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  perish  in  some  of  them.  In  all  these, 
and  many  others,  of  equal  celebrity,  Hercules 
came  off  victorious ;  but  before  he  could 
recover  the  throne  of  Mycenae,  he  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  jealousy  of  his  wife  Dejanira;(i) 
leaving  the  prosecution  of  his  claims  to  his 
son  Hyllus.  After  the  death  of  Hercules, 
Eurystheus  continued  to  persecute  his  chil- 
dren, and  obliged  them  to  fly  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  also  made  war  upon  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachinia,  because  he  had  given  them 
support,  and  treated  them  with  hospitality. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  or  of  one  in 
which  he  had  engaged  against  the  Athenians 
on  the  same  account,  he  was  killed,  either 
by  Hyllus,  the  son,  or  by  lolaus,  the  nephew 
of  Hercules ;  and  his  head  was  sent  to  AIc- 
mena,  who,  remembering  the  sufferings  of  her 
son,  tore  out  the  tongue,  and  otherwise  treated 
it  with  inveterate  fury.(j) 

As  Eurystheus  left  no  male  issue,  his  only 
son  Iphimedon  having  been  slain  in  the  war 
with  the  Ileraclidee  and  Athenians,  the  line 
of  Perseus  was  confined  to  the  descendants 
of  Alcaeus  and  Electryon,  of  whom  Hyllus, 
the  son  of  Hercules,  was  the  immediate  heir. 
His  right,  however,  was  superseded  by  a 

(i)  See  before,  p.  113. 


nomination  made  by  Eurystheus      , 
in    his     life-time,    of   his   uncle  \, 


Jul.  Per.  3463. 
A.M.      2753. 
Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops,  who  J  Ante  Olymp. 

was  also  his  son-in-law,  and  /  473- 
that  prince  accordingly  ascended  B' 
the  throne.  The  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Atreus  was  disturbed  by  a  second  attempt  of 
the  Heraclidae  to  recover  their  patrimony ; 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  controversy  should 
be  decided  by  single  combat  between  Hyllus, 
and  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  stood 
forward  as  the  champion  of  Atreus ;  on  con- 
dition that  if  Hyllus  proved  victorious,  the 
kingdom  should  be  immediately  surrendered 
to  him  ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  Heraclidae 
should  leave  the  Peloponnesus  for  50  years. 
Hyllus  being  slain  in  the  encounter,  his  bre- 
thren were  obliged  to  abandon  the  country, 
some  of  them  going  to  Tricorinthus,  and 
others  to  Dorus,  to  whose  father  Hercules 
had  committed  the  regions  of  ./Estiaeotis  in 
trust  for  them,  and  they  were  from  that  time 
incorporated  with  the  Dores.  About  the  same 
time,  their  grandmother  Alcmena  disappeared, 
as  she  was  returning  from  Thebes,  and  divine 
honours  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  her. 

Atreus  is  always  joined  with  his  brother 
Thyestes,  as  joint  sovereigns;  and  both  are 
branded  as  monsters  of  iniquity ;  Thyestes 
for  his  incest  with  his  brother's  wife  and  with 
his  own  daughter,  and  Atreus  for  murdering 
the  children  whom  his  queen  had  borne  to 
Thyestes,  and  feasting  him  with  the  flesh. 
To  elude  any  farther  effects  of  this  horrible 
spirit  of  revenge,  Thyestes  left  Mycense,  and 
after  wandering  from  place  to  place,  was  at 
length  put  into  confinement  at  Delphi,  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Argos.  Atreus,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  divorced  his  wife  ^Erope,  the 
daughter  of  Eurystheus,  and  married  Pelopia, 
the  daughter  of  Thyestes,  whose  son,  JEgis- 
thus,  by  her  father,  he  brought  up  as  his  own, 
together  with  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  the 
children  of  his  own  sou,  or,  as  some  call  him, 
his  brother  Plisthenes,  who  was  dead.  yEgis- 
thus  was  ignorant  of  his  parentage,  till,  being 
sent  by  Atreus  to  murder  Thyestes  in  the 
prison,  a  discovery  was  made;  whereupon  he 
returned,  and  having  put  Atreus  to  death, 
placed  his  father  upon  the  throne.  The  first 

(  j  )  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  33.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  Apollod.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  4.     Hygin.  Fab.  30,  32.     Herodot.  lib.  rii.  cap.  204, 
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act  of  Thyestes  was  the  banishment  of  Mene- 
laus and  Agamemnon ;  or  rather,  to  avoid  his 
fury,  they  fled  to  Polyphides,  king  of  Sicyon  ; 
but  as  this  prince  dreaded  the  power  of  their 
persecutor,  he  remitted  the  protection  of  them 
to  (Eneus,  king  of  JEtolia.  By  their  subsequent 
marriages  with  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus, 
king  of  Lacedaemon,  they  were  empowered 
to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  to  which 
Agamemnon  succeeded,  while  Menelaus  re- 
ceived the  crown  of  his  father-in-law.  In 
consequence  of  this  revolution, 
Thyestes  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Cythera,  where  he 
died ;  but  ^Egisthus  contrived 
to  ingratiate  himself  so  much 
with  Agamemnon,  that  he  was  left  regent 
during  that  prince's  absence  at  the  Trojan 
war. 

Agamemnon  was  reckoned  at  that  time  the 
most  powerful  and  wealthy  potentate  in  all 
Greece :  his  dominions  extended  not  only  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
also  to  several  neighbouring  islands  :  and  as 
he  had  a  larger  fleet  and  more  numerous  sea- 
ports, his  commerce  and  revenue  exceeded 
those  of  his  contemporaries;  for  which  reason, 


Jul.  Per.  3513. 

A.  M.       2803. 
Ante  Olymp. 

425. 

B.  C.        1201. 


chiefly,  it  seems,  he  was  chosen 
generalissimo  of  the  Greek  ex- 
pedition against  Troy,  for  aveng- 
ing the  cause  of  his  brother 
Menelaus,  as  well  as,  perhaps, 
the  wrongs  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Pelo- 
pidae,  who,  in  the  preceding  age,  had  been 
expelled  Asia  by  the  Trojans.(k)  After  the 
capture  and  destruction  of 
the  Trojan  capital  and  king- 
dom,  besides  several  dissensions 
oetween  the  allied  monarchs 
respecting  the  division  of  their 
booty,  the  disposition  of  their  forces,  &c. 
a  fatal  quarrel  arose  between  Agamemnon 
and  his  brother  :  he  being  for  sailing  direct- 
ly homewards,  and  Menelaus  for  staying  to 
sacrifice  to  Minerva;  the  consequence  was, 
that  they  parted  in  great  anger.  Agamem- 
non having  weathered  several  storms,  occa- 
sioned, as  the  poets  say,  by  the  anger  of 
Minerva,  arrived  at  last  at  Mycenae,  where 
he  found  an  adulterous  intercourse  subsisting 
between  ^Egisthus,  whom  he  had  left  in 


Jul.  Per.  3521. 

A.  M.      2811. 
Ante  Olymp. 

417. 

B.  C.       1193. 


Jul.  Per.  3531. 

A.  M.    2821. 

Ante  Olymp. 

B   C4°7ii83 


J 


VOL.  H. 


(k)  See  before,  p.  11 9. 


Jul.  Per.  3532. 

A.  M.      282*. 
Ante  Olymp. 

406. 

B.  C.      1182. 


charge  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  wife  Clytem- 
nestra,  by  whom  he  was  assassinated,  after 
a  reign  of  18  years. 

^Egisthus  and  Clytemnestra, 
on  the  death  of  Agamemnon, 
seized  the  vacant  throne,  and 
endeavoured  to  confirm  them- 
selves in  the  government  by  a 
public  marriage.  They  were,  however,  dis- 
concerted by  a  discovery  that  the  young 
Orestes,  son  of  the  murdered  king,  had 
escaped  their  hands :  for  his  sister  Electra 
had  conveyed  him  privately  away  to  his 
uncle  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis,  by  whom  he 
was  carefully  educated,  and  at  whose  court 
he  contracted  a  most  intimate  friendship  with 
that  prince's  son  Pylades.  About  seven  years 
after,  Orestes,  being  of  age,  repaired  to 
Mycenae,  in  order  to  punish  the  assassins  of 
his  father.  To  promote  this  design,  Electra 
had  introduced  herself  in  disguise  into  the 
family  of  .<Egisthus,  and  propagated  a  report 
that  Orestes  was  dead ;  a  piece  of  intelligence 
so  agreeable  to  the  tyrant  and  his  queen, 
that  they  went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  the  god.  Here 
they  were  suddenly  assailed  by 
Orestes  and  his  friend  Pylades, 
who  had  concealed  themselves 
in  the  temple,  and  being  both 
put  to  death,  they  were  buried  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  their  remains  being  deemed 
unworthy  to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  Aga- 
memnon. 

Orestes,  having  thus  avenged  the  death  of 
his  father,  made  himself  known  to  the  people, 
and  was  immediately  put  in  possession  of 
the  kingdom ;  at  the  same  time  he  seized 
the  government  of  Argos,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  flight  of  Diomedes,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  anarchy.  For  the  murder  of 
his  mother,  however,  he  was  tormented  by 
the  furies,  and  lost  his  reason,  which  induced 
him  to  repair  to  Delphi,  to  be  purified ;  but 
was  informed  by  the  oracle,  that  nothing 
could  recover  him,  if  he  did  not  fetch  Diana's 
statue  into  Greece,  from  Taurica.  This  was 
an  arduous  enterprise ;  for  it  was  the  practice 
of  Thoas,  king  of  that  country,  to  sacrifice, 
all  strangers  entering  the  borders  of  his  domi 
nions :  Orestes  nevertheless  determined  on  the 
journey,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Pylades.  They  were  both  seized  on  their 
x 


Jul.  Per.  3538. 

A.  M.      2828. 
Ante  Olymp, 

400. 

B.  C.       1176. 
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arrival  in  Taurica,  and  doomed  to  be  immo- 
lated by  Iphigenia,  the  long  lost  sister  of 
Orestes,  who  was  the  officiating  priestess. 
By  a  timely  discovery,  their  lives  were  pre- 
served, and  Iphigenia,  on  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  object  of  their  journey,  agreed  to 
return  with  them  to  Mycenae,  and  to  take  with 
her  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Their  flight 
being  soon  detected,  Thoas  prepared  to  pursue 
them,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interposition 
of  Minerva,  who  told  him  that  all  had  been 
done  by  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods. 
Returning  in  safety  to  Argos,  Orestes  reigned 
in  perfect  security;  and  having  married  his 
cousin  Hermione,  daughter  of  Menelaus,  which 
secured  to  him  the  Succession  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian kingdom,  he  gave  his  sister  Electra 
to  Pylades.(l)  His  old  age  was  crowned  with 
peace,  and  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  his  dominions  to  his  son  Tisamenes, 
Jul  Per  3607  ^  ^y  Hermione :  or,  according  to 
A.  M.  2897.1  other  accounts,  he  died  in  Ar- 
Ante  Olymp.  \  cadia,  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent ; 
331  •  I  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
°7'-'  had  become  his  subjects  on  the 
death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed  by  an  oracle 
to  remove  his  bones  into  their  territories, 
where  they  were  some  ages  afterwards  dis- 
covered at  Tegea,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
his  stature  was  full,  seven  cubits. (m)  The 
friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  became 
proverbial,  and  they  both  received  divine 
honours  among  the  Scythians. 

Tisamenes  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  father's  empire,  which  included  Laconia, 
Argolis,  Sicyonia,  and  Corinth,  when  the 
Heraclidae  made  their  last  and  successful 
effort  to  regain  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  way  to  them, 
and  to  retire  among  the  Achaei, 
who  being  themselves  dislodged 
by  the  invaders,  were  endea- 
vouring to  gain  a  new  settlement  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  lonians,  in  which  attempt  Tisa- 
menes lost  his  life.(n) 


Jul.  Per.  3609.  ~ 

A.M.      2809.  j 

Ante  Olymp. 

329. 
B.C.       1105.^ 


(1)  Euripitl.  in  Orett.      Other  writers  give  different  ac 
counts  of  these  transactions. 

(m)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  09. 

(n)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 .  lib.  vii. 
cap.  1,  0.  Other  accounts  say  that  he  was  slain  in  a  battle 
which  he  fought  against  the  Achaei,  whom  he  had  driven 


Penthilus,   a    natural    son    of   Orestes,  by 
Erigone,  daughter  of  .ZEgisthus,  whom  some 
writers  consider  as  joint  sovereign  with  Tisa- 
menes,  endeavoured    to  establish    himself  at 
Mycenae,  or  in  some  part  of  the    -Ju,  Per  3G10> 
Argolic  peninsula,  while  the  rest   XA.M.     55900. 
of  the  empire  had  passed  under  <  Ante  Olymp. 
the'domination  of  the  Heraclidae:    /      r3-8' 
but  in  a  few  months,    he  was   ^  '    ' 
compelled    by   them   to    fly  into    Acha'ia  for 
safety,   from    whence    he   afterwards    passed 
over  to  Lesbos  with  a  colony. (o) 

With  him  ended  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae, 
209  years  after  it  had  been  begun  by  Perseus  ; 
for,  in  the  division  of  the  Peloponnesus  among 
the  Heraclidae,  Mycenae  and  Sicyon  were 
both  comprehended  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Argos,  established  under  Temenus,  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  Section. 

Of  the  children  and  descendants  of  Tisa- 
menes, his  eldest  son,  Telles  became  king  of 
the  Achaei,  who,  under  him,  established  them- 
selves in  the  country  of  the  lonians ;  Theras, 
a  grandson  of  Tisamenes,  conducted  a  colony 
into  the  island  of  Calliste,  which  from  him 
obtained  the  name  of  Thera ;  his  sister  Argia 
was  married  to  Aristodemus,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  of  Lacedaemon  fell,  in  the  division 
of  the  country;  and  she  became  mother  to 
the  twin  brothers  Procles  and  Eurysthenes, 
from  whom  proceeded  the  double  race  of 
kings  in  that  country. 

Penthilus  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Echelatus,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  into 
Africa;  while  his  son  Grais,  remaining  in 
Greece,  reigned  in  Elis  :  but  writers  are  quite 
silent  as  to  the  particular  history  of  any  of 
these  persons. 


SECTION  VII. 

HISTORY   OF    THE    ANCIENT    KINGDOM  OF  L.ACE- 
DjEMON,    TILL    THE    TIME    OF    LYCURGUS. 

THE  most  ancient  name  of  the  country  in 
which  this  kingdom  was  situate  was  Laconia, 
and  it  was  retained  with  pride  by  the  natives, 


from  Argos  and  Mycenae,  and  had  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  expelling  the  lonians  from  jEgialeia.  But  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  son  Telles  reigning  among  the  Achaei, 
the  reading  in  the  text  seems  preferable. 

(o)  Pausan.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.    Strabo,  lib.  xiii.    Paterc.  lib.  i. 
cap.  1. 
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in  ages  when  the  splendour  and  extensive 
dominion  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  Spartans, 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  sunk  it  in 
oblivion.  It  is  unknown  at  what  period  it 
obtained  this  name;  yet  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  fabulous 
personage  Lycaon,  as  it  has  a  similar  refer- 
ence with  his  title  to  the  god  of  light:  the 
one  being  derived  from  El-Uc-Aon,  changed 
by  the  Greeks  to  'Ay*««»,  the  other  formed  of 
El-Achon,  both  of  them  titles  of  the  sun. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lelex,  the  Egyptian,(p)  and 
his  followers  the  Leleges,  the  country  received 
the  new  name  of  Lelegia.  These  Leleges, 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  whom 
any  notice  is  taken  by  ancient  writers,  are 
described  as  a  people  of  the  highest  antiquity; 
part  of  a  chosen  family,  whom  Jupiter  preserv- 
ed out  of  a  particular  regard  to  the  man  of  the 
sea,  Deucalion  ;(q)  and  they  were  a  people 
who  had  been  scattered  abroad. (r)  Their  name 
appears  to  be  compounded  of  U;N  ta,  El-Ees, 
a  title  of  the  sun ;  or,  it  is  a  reduplication  of 
the  divine  title,  ^N  X  with  the  adjunct  rS,  the 
earth ;  q.  d.  the  country  of  the  great  god.  They 
were  the  same  with  the  Spartans,  a  people 
widely  dispersed,(s)  and  to  be  met  with  in 
Colchis,  in  Breotia,  and  in  Attica,  as  well  as 
in  Laconia;  and  described  as  the  associates 
of  Cadmus.(t)  By  some  they  are  represented 
as  the  offspring  of  Ogyges,  the  same  with 
Inachus  and  Deucalion;  by  others  they  are 
derived  from  one  Sparton,(u)  a  son,  or  brother 
of  Phoroneus,  who  came  frpm  Thebes  with 
Dionysus  ;(v)  and  whom  some  call  the  son 
of  Amydas.(w)  They  were  denominated 
Sparta,  from  an  ancient  word,  analogous  to 
TID  (pflRao)  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  ow/wr™  of 
the  later  Greeks  ;(x)  by  which  was  signified, 

(p)  Pausan.  lib.  i.  p.  95.  lib.  iii.  p.  203. 

(q)  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  496. 

(r)  Eustath.  in  Horn.  II.  lib.  ii.  The  Leleges  were  to  be 
found  in  Cilicia,  in  Caria,  in  Pisidia,  Megara,  Miletus,  Bceotia, 
and  other  parts,  besides  Laconia. — Strabo,  lib.  xii.  p.  672, 
Gil.  lib.  xiii.  p.  605.  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  39,  44 ;  lib.  iii. 
cap.  I.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 

(s)  Those  who  derive  the  name  of  the  Leleges  from  X«y», 
to  gather,  describe  them  as  a  wandering  people,  composed 
of  different  unconnected  nations ;  originally  inhabitants  of 
Caria,  till  Achilles  plundered  their  country,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Halicarnas.su>>,  where 
they  fixed  their  habitation.*  Others  describe  Lelex  as  an 
Egyptian,  who  led  a  colony  to  Megara,  and  settled  there 

*  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  yiii.  Homer,  II.  lib.  21,  ver.  85.  Hiu.  lib.  \i.  cap.  7. 
Bb.  v.  cap.  30. 


to  part,  sever,  or  disperse ;  and  a  passage  from 
Androtion,  quoted  by  the  scholiast  upon 
Lycophron,  speaks  of  the  Sparti  as  £TO?<*J»{, 
or  people  who  had  been  scattered  abroad.(y) 
The  object  of  the  Spartans'  devotion  was  the 
sun,  whom  they  called  San,  Shan,  and  Zan; 
and  his  images,  denominated  Zones,  were 
peculiar  to  Sparta  ;(z)  hence  they  were  styled 
HeliadfB,  or  the  offspring  of  the  sun ;  and 
because  they  worshipped  that  luminary  under 
the  figure  of  a  serpent,  they  had  the  name  of 
Ophitas:  but  as  JD  (SH«N)  not  only  signified 
the  sun,  but  also  a  tooth  ;(a)  the  Greeks,  who 
continually  mistook  convertible  terms,  instead 
of  saying,  that  the  Sparti  had  their  origin 
from  the  serpent  deity,  the  sun,  made  them 
take  their  rise  from  the  teeth  of  a  serpent: 
and  as  they  were  <r*o(»fa,  which  term  meant 
any  thing  either  scattered  abroad,  or  sotved  in 
the  ground,  they  took  it  in  the  latter  sense, 
and  supposed  that  these  teeth  had  been  sowed 
in  the  earth,  and  produced  an  army  of  men. 
Hence  traditions  of  this  sort  were  current  in 
Boeotia,  in  respect  of  Cadmus  ;  in  Colchis,  in 
respect  of  Perseus  ;  and  in  Attica,  Cecrops  was 
said  to  have  originally  sprung  from  the  teeth 
of  a  serpent  sowed  in  the  ground. (b)  Thus 
much  of  the  Spartans  generally ;  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Titanians,  or  Titans,  whose 
|  history  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter;  the  same  also  with  the  Cecropians, 
who  settled  in  Attica,  and  were  styled  Tvy™*, 
and  their  country  Titanis  ;(c)  with  the  Aletes, 
who  built  Corinth  ;(d)  and  with  the  Leleges ; 
all  of  whom,  it  appears  from  the  accounts  of 
their  Gentile  descendants,  were  not  only 
exiled  and  dispersed  from  their  original 
country,  but  doomed  to  wander  for  ages, 
before  they  could  obtain  a  place  of  rest. 


about  200  years  before  the  Trojan  war:  from  them  the 
place  was  called  Lelegeia  Mcenia.i 

(t)  Schol.  t»  Horn.  Odyss.   Suidas,  sub  tioce  Epamlnondas. 

(u)  Claud.  lol. 

(v)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  p.  146.     Euseb.  Chron. 

(w)  Eustath.  in  II.  lib.  ii. 

(x)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  v.  p.  53. 

(y)  Schol.  in  ver.  1206.  Sec  also  the  Scholiast  upon 
Pindar,  Esth.  od.  vii.  ver.  18. 

(z)  Pausan.  lib.  v.  p.  430. 

(a)  Taylor's  Heb.  Concord. 

(b)  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  ver.  111. 

(c)  T»T««*<»  r»».     Etymolog.  Magnum. 

(d)  Find.  Olymp.  od.  xiii.  ver.  17,  et  Schol. 


t  Fauun.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
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With  respect  to  the  Sparti  of  Laconia,  in 
particular,  Tiinagoras  describes  them  as  a 
people,  who  had  wandered  from  their  own 
country,  and  chanced  to  light  upon  this, 
which  from  themselves  they  named  Sparta.(e) 
According  to  the  Greek  tradition,  the  city  of 
Sparta  was  so  called  from  Sparte,  the  daughter 
of  Eurotas,  the  third  in  descent  from  Lelex ; 
and  the  kingdom  had  the  title  of  Laceda?mon, 
or  Lacedaemouia,  from  her  husband  Laeedae- 
mon,  the  reputed  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Taygeta, 
the  daughter  of  Atlas.  A  distinction  has 
been  made  between  the  two  terms,  by  limit- 
ing the  former  to  the  metropolis  and  its  citizens, 
while  the  latter  has  been  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Laconia.  But  this  is  unnecessary ; 
because  the  name  of  Spartans  belonged  to 
the  population  generally  ;  as  that  of  Lacedae- 
monia  did  to  the  country  at  large ;  the  latter 
being  compounded  of  El  Ac/tad,  otherwise 
'Cadmus,  the  Ophite  deity  of  the  Spartans, 
and  Ai  Monah,  the  region  of  the  lunar  deity, 
which  the  poets  changed  to  .^Emonia. 

The  province  of  Laconia  [Tzaconid],  in 
which  the  Spartan  republic  was  situated, 
formed  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  projected  far  into  the 
JEgean  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  double  promon- 
tory. It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Argolis;  on  the  west,  by  the  Argolic  gulf; 
on  the  south,  by  the  Laconic  gulf;  on  the 
west,  by  Messenia  ;  and  on  the  north-west,  by 
Arcadia.  In  extent,  from  north  to  south,  it 
was  about  fifty  miles.  The  river  Eurotas 
[Basili-Potamo],  ran  through  Laconia  from 
north  to  south,  receiving,  in  its  course,  the 
waters  of  several  other  rivers.  The  mountains 
of  Taygetus  [  Vouni-tis-Misistras,  or  Vouni-tis- 
Portais],  separated  this  country  from  Mes- 
senia. The  principal  cities  were  Sparta  [Mi- 
sistrti],(f)  situated  on  the  Eurotas,  founded,  or 
enlarged,  by  Lacedaemon ;  Amyclae  \Sclavo- 
C/iori],  founded  by  Amyclas,  son  of  Lacedae- 
mon, the  birth-place  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  ruined  by  the  Dorians;  Cyphanta;  Sel- 
lasia  ;  Helos  [Tsyli],  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Helotes,  built  by  Helius,  son  of  Perseus,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Spartans;  Tenara  [Cerca- 


(e)  Steph.  Byzant.  sub  voce  . 

(f )  Poly  bius  makes  this  city  48  stadia  in  compass ;  a  circuit 
much  inferior  to   that  of  Athens,  though  equal,  and  even 
superior  to  it,  in  power.     Misistra  is  the  name  of  the  new 


polis] ;  Thalana,  near  the  celebrated  Lerneanr 
lake,  where  Hercules  slew  the  Hydra;  and 
Leuctrium.  Besides  these,  Laconia  contained 
many  others,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Hecatom- 
polis  :  but  we  have  now  no  knowledge  of  them, 
except  their  names.  As  all  the  south  part 
of  this  kingdom  was  encompassed  by  the 
sea,  and  the  east  and  north-east  part  by  the 
Argolic  bay  [Gulf  of  Napoli],  it  had  a  great 
number  of  promontories,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal were  those  of  Malea  [Malio,  or  St.  Angelo] 
and  Tenara  [Matapan].  These  two  encom- 
pass the  large  Laconian  gulf  [Gulf  of  Colo- 
kytia,  or  Colochina],  into  which  the  Eurotas, 
mentioned  above,  empties  itself. 

All  the  coasts  of  Laconia  were  furnished 
with  seaport  towns  and  commodious  harbours: 
the  largest  and  most  convenient  of  which  were 
THnassus  and  Acria,  situate  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  but  at  some  distance 
from  each  other ;  and  Gythium,  or  Gythium 
Elypsus  [Colo-Kytia],  not  far  from  Trinassus, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Apollo  and  Hercules. 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  was  Epidaurus- 
Limera  [Malvasia-Vecchia],  near  cape  Minoa, 
on  the  Argolic  bay,  a  town  well  built  and  well 
peopled,  and  famed  among  other  things  for 
its  excellent  wine,  called  malvesy,  or  malmesy, 
extracted  from  the  vines  growing  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. There  were  about  12  other  seaports 
along  the  Laconian  coasts,  much  resorted  to 
on  account  of  the  purple-dye  procured  from 
the  shell-fish  caught  in  their  vicinity.(g) 

This  country  is  very  mountainous,  and 
rather  unfruitful,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
well  watered.  The  air  is  cold,  damp, 
and  uncomfortable,  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  moun- 
tains is  the  ridge  called  Taygetus,  which 
overhung  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  destruction  to  the  inhabitants. 
A  part  of  this  mountain  was  once  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake,  and  destroyed  the 
whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  only  five 
houses.  On  the  summit  of  Taygetus,  the 
Lacedaemonian  women  celebrated  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus.  Near  the  city  of  Tenaria  was 


town,  about  4  miles  distant  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  city, 
which  is  called  Palto-Chori. 
(g)  Pausan.  in  Laconic,  cap.  21. 
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the  famous  cavern,  supposed  to  be  the  mouth 
of  hell,  by  which  Hercules  descended  when 
lie  stole  the  monster  Cerberus. 

Besides  the  Eurotas  [Basili-Potamo,  impro- 
perly pronounced  and  written  Vasili-Potamo], 
the  rivers  of  Laconia  were  the  Smenus,  rising 
near  the  foot  of  mount  Taygeta,  and  running  in 
a  pleasant  stream,  much  celebrated  for  its 
sweetness,  into  the  sea,  near  Gythium-Hypsus; 
the  Thiasus,  said  to  have  had  its  name  from 
a  daughter  of  Eurotas,  and  running  into  the 
river  so  called,  near  Amyclae ;  the  (Enus,  also 
united  with  the  Eurotas ;  and  the  Scyras, 
south  of  the  Smenus,  where  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  landed  on  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  when  he  married  Hermione :  till 
then  the  river  was  without  a  name,  and  it  was 
called  Scyras,  because  that  hero  had  come 
last  from  Scyros. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  a  nation  of 
soldiers.  They  cultivated  neither  the  arts, 
sciences,  commerce,  nor  agriculture.  All 
their  laws,  all  their  institutions,  all  their  edu- 
cation, iu  a  word,  the  very  constitution  of 
their  republic,  were  calculated  to  make  them 
warriors.  And  never  were  men  brought  into 
the  field  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue, 
more  enured  to  bear  hardships,  more  obedient 
to  the  rules  of  discipline,  more  courageous 
and  intrepid,  more  sensible  of  honour,  or  more 
devoted  to  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  good 
of  their  country.  From  their  valour  in  the 
field,  and  their  moderation  and  temperance 
at  home,  they  were  courted  and  revered  by 
all  neighbouring  princes,  and  their  assistance 
was  frequently  implored  by  the  Sicilians, 
the  Carthaginians,  the  Thracians,  the  Egyp- 
tians, &c. 

The  Spartans  hardened  their  bodies  by 
stripes,  and  by  manly  exercises,  accustoming 
themselves  to  undergo  hardships,  and  even  to 
die,  without  fear  or  regret.  The  women  were 
as  courageous  as  the  men,  and  celebrated 
with  festivals  the  fall  of  their  sons,  when  killed 
in  battle;  or  they  coolly  put  them  to  death 
with  their  own  hands,  if,  by  a  shameful  flight, 
or  the  loss  of  their  arms,  they  brought  dis- 
grace upon  their  country. 

These  people  were  remarkable  for  the 
honour  and  reverence  which  they  paid  to 
old  age.  The  women,  even  of  the  noblest 
quality,  were  not  ashamed  to  hire  themselves 
to  appear  on  the  stage ;  and  at  certain  games 


they  laid  hold  of  the  old  bachelors,  dragged 
them  round  their  altars,  and  severely  beat  them 
with  their  fists,  for  being  unmarried ;  a  mark 
of  infamy  and  disgrace. 

When  the  Heraclidae  took  possession  of 
Sparta,  the  province  of  Laconia  contained 
several  independent  cities,  each  with  its  own 
sovereign  and  peculiar  laws.  Agis,  the  second 
king  of  the  race  of  the  Eurysthenidse,  subdued 
them  all,  and  made  them  tributary,  without 
much  resistance,  except  from  the  city  of  Helos, 
capital  of  the  Eleans,  originally  a  colony  from 
Acha'ia.  These  people  withstood  his  attacks 
for  some  time;  but  at  length  their  city  was 
taken,  and  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  made  slaves  of, 
and  doomed  to  cultivate  the  earth.  They 
were  forbidden  to  leave  the  country ;  and, 
still  farther  to  degrade  them,  all  the  slaves  of 
the  state  and  prisoners  of  war  received  the 
name  of  Helots.  Notwithstanding  the  hard- 
ships which  they  underwent,  they  increased 
in  numbers  till  they  became  formidable  to  the 
state  ;  and  a  law  was  made,  which  empowered 
the  young  Lacedaemonians  to  kill  whatever 
Helots  they  met  in  the  country.  They  were 
also  enrolled  in  the  Spartan  armies  in  time 
of  war,  lest,  by  being  left  at  home,  they  should 
effect  a  revolution,  and  were  generally  placed 
in  the  most  dangerous  situations.  This,  how- 
ever, in  the  sequel,  obtained  them  some  remis- 
sion of  their  servitude ;  and  for  their  bravery 
in  the  Pelopounesian  war,  they  were  rewarded 
with  a  manumission,  and  appeared  in  the 
temples  and  at  public  shows,  crowned  with 
with  garlands,  under  the  title  of  new  citizens. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  very  trouble- 
some to  the  Athenians ;  frequently  ravaged 
their  country ;  and  at  last  took  their  capital ; 
they  also  extended  their  conquests  over  other 
parts  of  Greece.  But,  in  proportion  as  they 
increased  in  political  power,  they  decreased 
in  physical  strength.  Luxury  abated  much 
of  their  native  valour;  they  abolished  royalty, 
and  left  the  government  open  to  the  ambition 
of  tyrants  ;  the  state  was  torn  by  contending  fac- 
tions ;  the  people  whom  they  had  conquered, 
perceiving  their  opportunity,  became  the  assail- 
ants, and  Philopoemen,  praetor  of  the  Achaean 
league,  razed  the  walls  of  Sparta,  and  made 
the  whole  province  tributary. 

The  history  of  Lacedaemon  may  be  divided 
into  five  aeras,  viz.  1st,  Under  the  ancient 
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kings,  from  Lelex  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Heraclidae,  comprising  about  412  years.  2d, 
Under  the  Heraclidae  as  absolute  monarchs, 
till  Lycurgus  instituted  a  senate,  by  which 
the  people  obtained  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, including  about  220  years.  3d,  From 
the  establishment  of  the  senate,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ephori,  or  five  inspectors,  by 
Theopompus,  about  124  years.  4th,  From 
the  appointment  of  the  ephori,  to  the  total 
abolition  of  royalty,  about  540  years.  5th, 
From  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans, 
B.  C.  147,  about  72  years.  Of  these  the  two 
first  only  will  engage  our  attention  during  the 
present  epocha. 

The  city  of  Sparta  was  dedicated  to  Juno ; 
and  Themis,  Bacchus,  Venus,  and  the  Graces, 
had  their  temples  and  worship  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  statues  of  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  even  of  Venus  herself,  were 
represented  in  armour,  so  highly  did  these 
people  venerate,  and  so  much  were  they  de- 
voted to,  the  military  life. 

Their  government  was,  like  all  others,  ori- 
ginally monarchical.  Their  kings  had  some 
magistrates  under  them,  whose  advice  they 
took  on  emergent  occasions;  but  as  these  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  might  be  displaced 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  monarch,  they  rarely 
had  the  courage  to  contradict  his  will,  which 
in  effect  constituted  the  sole  law.  In  this 
manner  it  passed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  monarchy  to  Lacedaemon,  and  from  him 
through  a  succession  of  12  princes.  Under 
the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,  the  kingdom 
assumed  a  quite  new  and  singular  character ; 
for  instead  of  one  sovereign,  it  became  subject 
to  two,  governing  jointly,  with  equal  authority, 
both  bearing  the  title  of  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  both  being  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as 
such.  Although  this  twofold  title  and  suc- 
cession was  continued  for  many  generations, 
the  power  and  authority,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, soon  got  entangled  through  the  dis- 
cords that  necessarily  arose  out  of  a  divided 
sway.  The  princes  were  not  long  before  they 
formed  for  themselves  distinct  parties,  under 


(h)  Pausanias,  following  a  tradition   of  the  Megareans, 
says  that  Lelex  arrived  in  Peloponnesus  twelve  generations 


which  the  people,  generally  the  dupes  of  those 
in  power,  enlisted  according  as  their  interest, 
or  the  influence  of  their  superiors,  led  them. 
This  obliged  their  rulers  to  court  them  by  gifts 
and  concessions,  which  gradually  weakened 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  at  length  brought 
it  into  such  contempt,  that  when  Lycurgus 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  during  his 
nephew  Charilaus's  minority,  the  whole  state 
was  on  the  brink  of  anarchy.  When,  after  an 
exile  of  10  years,  that  profound  legislator  was 
called  upon  to  new  model  the  state,  and 
restore  order,  he  evaded  the  difficulty  of 
setting  aside  either  of  the  two  lines  of  kings, 
which  might  have  led  to  a  civil  war;  but  he 
collected  the  whole  power  into  one  head  by 
the  institution  of  a  senate,  to  whom  the 
supreme  authority  in  all  civil  matters  was 
committed,  leaving  to  the  kings,  besides  their 
title,  only  the  management  of  military  and 
religious  affairs ;  so  that  the  Spartan  monarchy 
became  in  fact  a  commonwealth,  though  it  still 
retained  the  title  of  a  kingdom ;  as  will  be 
more  expressly  shewn  in  the  next  epocha  of 
Grecian  history,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  at  large. 

The  early  chronology  of  Lacedsmon,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  is  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity,  and  so  intermixed  with  fable, 
that  we  shall  not  stop  here  to  settle  it;  but 
shall  be  content  with  some  occasional  remarks, 
interspersed  in  the  annals  of  its  princes. 

Lelex,  the  reputed  founder  of   ,,.  „     ,,Qft 

,1       ci  i         •  ii     i     I  •"*'•  *  ex.  viva, 

the  Spartan  monarchy,  is  called 
an  Egyptian  by  Pausanias, 
though  the  Greeks,  from  his 
surname  of  Autochtes,  supposed 
him  to  be  a  native  of  the  country.(h)  This 
name,  however,  which  signifies,  the  man  of  the 
earth,  or  the  husbandman,  identifies  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  applied  with  Noah,  and  shews 
that  his  history  belongs  to  another  quarter; 
while  the  idea  of  his  being  an  Egyptian  may 
be  traced  to  the  colonists  who  bore  his  name 
having  passed  into  Greece  from  the  borders 
of  the  Nile.  They  were  contemporary  with 
the  Cecropians,  in  whose  company  they  pro- 
bably left  Egypt.  Lelex  is  said  to  have  mar- 


tJ  I  Jll^V^U* 

*f   fJul.  Per.  3198. 
d    1  A.  M.       2488. 
3,   <    Ante  Olymp. 
is    /          740. 
j     (.B.  C.        1516. 


after  Cares,  son  of  Phoroneus,   and  that  from  him  the  peo- 
ple of  Megara  had  the  name  of  Leleges.* 

•  Pauian.  lib.  i.  cap.  39,  44. 
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ried  the  nymph  Cleocharia,(i)  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons,  Myles,  or  Migles,  Cteson,  or 
Caeson,  and  Polycaon;  and  a  daughter,  The- 
rapne,  or  Terapne,  who  gave  her  name  to  a 
town,  on  the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo 
had  a  temple,  called  Phccbeum,  and  which 
has  been  considered  as  the  capital  of  her 
father's  kingdom.(j)  The  length  of  Lelex's 
reign  is  not  stated,  nor  is  it  decided  whether 
he  reigned  in  Laconia,  or  in  Megara,  or  in 
both.  He  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Myles,  or  Migles,  of  whom 
nothing  but  his  name  remains,  except  that  he 
found  the  first  mule  on  the  spot  where  the 
village  of  Alesies  afterwards  stood,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Taygetus,  and  em- 
ployed it  in  grinding  corn  :(k)  from  his  second 
son  came  the  kings  of  Megara;  and  his  young- 
est, Polycaon,  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Messenia,  as  noticed 
in  the  history  of  Argos.(l) 

According  to  Pausanias,  Myles  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Polycaon,  who,  with 
his  wife  Messene,  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  at  Lacedaemon  ;(m)  but  the  more 
current  idea  is,  that  Myles  was  succeeded  by 
his  own  son  Eurotas,  who  finding  the  country 
very  unhealthy  and  incommodious,  by  reason 
of  the  bogs  and  marshes  with  which  it  was 
covered,  cut  a  spacious  channel  through  it, 
for  the  waters  to  drain  into,  which  becoming 
a  large  river,  was  called  after  him,  and  by  way 
of  eminence  had  the  name  of  Basilipotamos, 
the  king  of  rivers,  which  the  Spartans  wor- 
shipped, as  a  powerful  god.  Laurels,  reeds, 
myrtles,  and  olives,  grew  on  its  banks  in  great 
abundance.(n) 

Eurotas  had  two  daughters,  Sparte,  or  Sparta, 
and  Tiasa,  the  last  of  whom  gave  her  name  to 
a  river  of  Laconia,  running  into  the  Eurotas: 


•(i)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 

(j)  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14.  Liv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1(5.  Dionys. 
Halicar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.  Stat.  lib.  vii.  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  v. 
Sil.  lib.  vi. 

(k)  Pausan.  in  Laconic,  cap.  20.  Tins  anecdote  goes 
far  towards  identifying  Myles  with  Anab,  the  son  of  Zibcon, 
the  Hivite,  or  Ophite. — See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  643,  note  (1). 

(1)  See  before,  p.  150. 

(m)  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  et  seq. 

(n)  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  Liv.  lib. 
xxxv.  cap.  29.  Virg.  Eel.  lib.  vi.  cap.  82.  There  was  a 
river  of  the  same  name  in  Tbessaly,  called  also  Titaresut, 
near  mount  Olympus,  which  joined  the  Peneus,  but  was 


but  having  no  sons,  he  married   f,  ,  p 

c i  ,        .       T  i  /•     i   •**•"•  *  cr. 

oparta  to  Lacedaemon,  a  son  of  \  A.  M.     2514. 
Jupiter  and  Taygeta,(o)   whom  1  Ante  Olymp. 
he  also  took   as  his   colleague   I        714- 
upon  the  throne,  and  appointed  149°- 

him  his  successor.  From  this  period,  the 
country  assumed  the  name  of  Lacedaemonia, 
and  the  newly  built  capital  was  called  Sparta. 
Lacedaemon  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
worship  of  two  of  the  Graces,  called  Phaenna 
and  Clcte,  into  Laconia,  where  he  built  them 
a  temple.  He  had,  by  his  wife  Sparta,  a  son, 
Amyclas,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, named  Eurydice,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Acrisius,  king  of  Argos.(p) 

Amyclas,  the  sera  of  whose  reign  is  unascer- 
tained, was  the  founder  of  Amyclre,  where 
Apollo  had  a  magnificent  temple,  surrounded 
with  delightful  groves,  and  where  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  born.  By  his  wife  Diomede,  he 
had  three  sons,  Argalus  and  Cynortas,  who 
succeeded  him  in  their  turn,  and  Hyacinthus, 
who  was,  according  to  the  poets,  accidentally 
killed  by  Apollo,  when  playing  at  quoits,  and 
by  him  turned  into  the  flower  which  bears  his 
name.(q)  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  which  existed  in  the  days  of  Pau- 
sanias ;  and  the  Spartans  observed  an  annual 
solemnity,  in  commemoration  of  his  death, 
called  Hyacinthia,  at  Amyclae,  of  three  days' 
continuance.  On  the  first  day,  the  grief  of 
the  people  was  so  great  for  the  loss  of  Hyacin- 
thus, that  they  did  not  adorn  their  hair  with 
garlands,  as  on  other  festival  occasions ;  nor 
did  they  eat  bread,  but  fed  only  on  sweetmeats. 
They  did  not  even  sing  pa?ans  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  nor  observe  any  of  the  solemnities 
usual  at  other  sacrifices.  The  second  day  was 
occupied  with  a  variety  of  exhibitions :  youths, 
with  their  garments  girt  about  them,  enter- 


not  supposed  to  incorporate  with  it  :*  it  should  seem  there- 
fore that  the  Leleges  had  been  in  that  quarter. 

(o)  Taygeta  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  king 
of  Mauritania,  and  from  her  the  mountain  Taygetus,  in 
Laconia,  which  overhung  the  city  of  Sparta,  had  its  name. 
On  this  mountain,  the  Lacedaemonian  women  celebrated 
their  Bacchanalian  origies ;  and  upon  its  summit  was 
erected  a  noble  monument  in  honour  of  Lacedxmon. 

(p)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 
Hygin.  Fab.  155. 

(q)  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  18,  19.  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  Ovid. 
Metam.  lib.  x.  The  last  quoted  writer  calls  Hyacinthus  the 
son  of  (Ebalus ;  but  Pausauias  describes  him  as  the  son  of 
Amyclas. 

-•»  Plin.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.    Strab.  lib.  yi. 
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tained  the  spectators,  by  playing  sometimes 
upon  the  flute,  or  upon  the  harp,  and  by  sing- 
ing anapestic  verses,  in  loud  echoing  voices, 
in  praise  of  Apollo:  others  passed  across  the 
theatre  upon  horses  richly  mounted,  while 
choirs  of  young  men  came  upon  the  stage, 
singing  their  uncouth  rustic  songs,  accompa- 
nied by  persons  dancing  to  the  sound  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. (r)  Some  virgins  were 
also  introduced  in  chariots  of  wood,  covered  at 
the  top,(s)  and  magnificently  adorned :  others 
also  appeared  in  the  ordinary  chariots  used  in 
races.  The  city  then  began  to  be  filled  with 
joy;  and  on  the  third  day  immense  numbers 
of  victims  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Apollo, 
and  the  votaries  liberally  entertained  their 
friends  and  slaves.(t) 

Amyclas  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Argalus, 
of  whom  it  is  only  known  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Cynorlas,  of  equally 
anonymous  fame  ;  and  he  was  followed  by  his 
son,  or  nephew  CEbalus,  who  gave  his  name 
to  a  canton  of  Laconia,  which  he  had  either 
Ju]  Per  3434  ~\  conquered,  or  which  he  divided 
A.M.  2724.  f  afterwards  from  the  rest,  and 
Ante  Olymp.  >  gave  to  his  son  Hippocoon, 
504.  I  whilst  the  rest  of  his  kingdom 
80t'  he  assigned  to  Icarius,  or  rather 
Tyndareus.  Hippocoon  was  the  son  of  the 
Na'id  Batia,  the  first  wife  of  CEbalus,(u)  who 
afterwards  married  Gorgophone,  daughter  of 
Perseus,  and  widow  of  Perieres,  the  first 
woman,  according  to  the  mythologists,  that 
had  a  second  husband,  and  by  her  he  was 
father  to  Icarius  and  Tyndareus.(v) 

Tyndareus,  or  Icarius  according  to  some, 
had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Sparta,  when  he  wag  expelled  by  his  half- 
brother  Hippocoon,  king  of  CEbalia,  who  had 
signalized  himself  at  the  Calydonian  hunt. 


(r)  Vossius  observes,  that  the  persons  who  assisted  at  this 
ceremony  were  crowned  with  ivy,  because  Bacchus  and 
Apollo  were  the  samc.t  There  was  another  Hyacintliiis, 
described  by  ApolloniusJ  as  a  Dolian  chieftain,  under 
Cyzicus,  and  slain  by  the  Argonaut  Clitius,  son  of  Eurytus  ; 
to  whom  these  solemnities  apply,  as  well  as  to  the  son  of 
Amyclas. 

(s)  Imitations  of  the  ark. 

(t)  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1, 19.     Atheu.  lib.  iv. 

(u)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 

<v)  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  tap.  ii.     Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 

(w)  From  what  we  read  of  repeated  applications  to  kings 

t  V055.  Dt  Idololal.  j  Argonaut,  lib.  ii. 


It  was  during  this  usurpation  of  Hippocoon, 
that  Hercules  arrived  at  Sparta,  to  be 
expiated  of  the  murder  of  Iphitus,  son  of 
Eurytas,  king  of  Megara,  whom  he  had 
treacherously  decoyed  to  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  and  dashed  to  pieces  by  thrusting  him 
from  it,  in  revenge  for  the  refusal  of  Eurytas 
to  give  him  his  daughter  lole  in  marriage. 
Hippocoon  and  his  sons  strenuously  resisted 
his  application,  on  the  ground  that  his  crime 
was  too  enormous  for  absolution.(w)  This 
opposition  to  his  wishes,  did  but  inflame  the 
resentment  of  the  hero,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
that  passion.  His  cousin  CEuus,  son  of  Licym- 
nius,  having  been  killed  in  the  streets  of 
Sparta,  in  an  affray  with  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
coon, Hercules  fell  upon  them  with  such 
attendants  as  he  had  about  him  at  the  moment, 
but  being  wounded  in  the  scuffle,  he  was 
forced  to  retire  to  collect  a  reinforcement. 
He  then  renewed  the  attack ;  killed  Hippo- 
coon and  ten  of  his  sons,  besides  a  great 
number  of  the  citizens;  and  being  master  of 
the  capital,  recalled  the  exiled  monarch,  and 
put  the  kingdom  into  his  hands  in  trust  for 
his  own  posterity. (x) 

In  gratitude  to  Juno,  for  not  having  thwart- 
ed him  in  this  exploit,  as  she  had  done  upon 
all  other  occasions,  Hercules,  for  want  of  a 
better  victim,  offered  her  a  goat ;  from  which 
circumstance  she  was  afterwards  worshipped 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  the  name  of 
Juno  Epophage,  or  goat-eater ;  and  that  animal 
became  the  constant  victim  offered  to  her  in 
that  country. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  restored  prince 
were  Icarius  or  Tyndareus,(y)  but  of  the 
former  we  have  the  following  anecdote :  He 
had  given  his  daughter  Penelope  in  marriage 


for  expiations  in  cases  of  manslaughter,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sacerdotal  and  regal  dignities  were  in  those  times  vested 
in  the  same  person. 

(x)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  Pausan.  in  Laconic.  Ovid1. 
Metam.  lib.  viii. 

(y)  As  the  kingdom  had  been  divided  into  CEbalia  and 
Sparta,  or  Lacedanuon,  in  favour  of  Hippocoon  and  Tyn- 
dareus, it  is  most  likely  that  the  same  distinction  was 
continued  after  the  death  of  the  former,  and  that  while 
Tyndareus  was  restored  at  Sparta,  Icarius  received  CEbalia, 
the  original  portion  of  Hippocoon  :  a  want  of  due  atten- 
tion to  this  distinction,  has  occasioned  a  discrepancy  among 
writers,  who  speak  of  Tyudareus  and  Icarius  indiscrimi- 
nately as  sovereigns  of  Sparta. 
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to  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  but  was  so  tenderly 
attached  to  her,  that  he  wished  her  husband 
to  settle  in  Lacedaemonia :  this  was  refused 
by  Ulysses,  and  when  he  considered  the  very 
earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  that  he  might 
not  be  separated  from  his  daughter,  he  told 
Penelope,  when  they  were  about  to  embark, 
that  she  was  at  liberty  to  choose  freely,  either 
to  accompany  him  to  Ithaca,  or  to  remain 
with  her  father.  Penelope  blushed  in  the 
deepest  silence,  and  covered  her  head  with 
her  veil ;  upon  which  Icarius  permitted  them 
to  depart  without  farther  entreaties,  and 
erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  modesty 
on  the  spot  where  his  daughter  had  veiled 
her  blushes.(z) 

Tyndareus,  more  ready  to  accept  the  king- 
dom upon  any  conditions,  than  solicitous 
about  the  performance  of  them,  was  no  sooner 


(z)  Horn.  Odyss.  lib.  xvi. 

(a)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  vi.  Hygin.  Fab.  77,  78.  Isocr.  in 
Helen.  According  to  Pausanias,  the  Greeks  held  that 
Pollux  and  Helen  were  the  issue  of  an  amour  between 
Jupiter  and  Nemesis,  and  that  Leda  was  only  their  nurse ; 
whence  some  mythologists  have  supposed  that  Leda  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Nemesis  after  her  death.  Homer  and 
Hesiod  take  no  notice  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter 
into  a  swan  ;  so  that  that  part  of  the  fable  appears  to  have 
been  invented  subsequent  to  their  times.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
say  the  fabulists,  immediately  after  their  birth,  were  carried 
away  by  Mercw-y  to  Pallene,  to  be  educated,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  they  embarked 
with  Jason,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  In  this  expedi- 
tion, Pollux  conquered  and  slew  Amycus  in  the  combat  of 
the  cestus  ;  and  Castor  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses.  After  their  return  from  Colchis,  they 
cleared  the  Hellespont  and  neighbouring  seas  of  pirates, 
and  were  in  consequence  deemed  the  friends  of  navigation 
and  protectors  of  mariners ;  or  rather  from  the  following 
circumstance :  during  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in  a  violent 
storm,  two  flames  of  fire  were  seen  playing  around  the 
heads  of  the  sons  of  Leda,  and  immediately  the  tempest 
ceased,  and  the  sea  was  calmed  :  from  which  occurrence, 
the  two  fires  commonly  observed  in  storms,  were  subse- 
quently known  by  the  names  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  When 
Theseus  had  stolen  away  Helen,  Castor  and  Pollux  made 
war  against  the  Athenians  for  her  recovery,  and  from  their 
clemency  to  the  conquered,  they  obtained  the  name  of 
Atcut;,  or  benefactors.  They  were  initiated  in  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Cabin,  and  in  those  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis. 
Being  invited  to  a  feast  when  Lynceus  and  Idas,  sons  of 
Aphareus,  were  going  to  celebrate  their  marriage  with 
Phoebe  and  Talayra,  daughters  of  Leucippus,  the  brother 
of  Tyndareus,  they  became  enamoured  of  the  two  brides, 
and  resolved  to  carry  them  off  by  force.  This  violent  mea- 
sure provoked  Lyncaeus  and  Idas  ;  or,  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus  and  Pindar,  they  quarrelled  about  the  distribution 
of  some  herds  of  oxen,  which  they  had  stolen  in  conjunc- 
tion: a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Lyncaeus  was  killed  by 
VOL.  II. 


reseated  on  the  throne,  than  he  began  to 
devise  means  for  securing  it  to  himself 
and  his  descendants,  against  the  Heraclidae. 
He  married  Leda,  a  daughter  of  Thestius, 
king  of  Thespia,  who  is  stated  by  the  poets 
to  have  had  an  amour  with  Jupiter,  in  the 
shape  of  a  swan,  while  she  was  yet  pregnant 
by  her  husband ;  and  to  have  brought  forth 
two  eggs,  from  one  of  which  sprang  Pollux 
and  the  celebrated  Helen,  and  from  the 
other  Castor  and  Clytemnestra :  the  two  for- 
mer being  deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter, 
while  the  two  latter  claimed  Tyndareus  for 
their  father.(a)  The  superior  beauty  of  Helen, 
caused  her  to  be  run  away  with  .rjul  Per  3501 
by  Theseus,  as  stated  in  the  V  A.  M.  2791! 
history  of  Athens,  before  she  had  <  Ante  Olymp. 
attained  her  tenth  year;  but  her  I  437- 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  re-  ^Bl  C>  1213> 


Castor,  and  Castor  was  slain  by  Idas,  who  was  himself 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  or  by  the  spear  of  Pollux. 
Pollux,  who  was  immortal,  and  tenderly  attached  to  his 
brother,  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  him  to  life,  or  to  be 
deprived  himself  of  immortality :  neither  of  these  requests 
was  fully  complied  with ;  but  Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to 
share  the  immortality  of  Pollux,  so  that  while  one  was 
upon  the  earth,  the  other  should  be  confined  in  Hades, 
and  they  in  consequence  lived  and  died  alternately  every 
day,  or,  as  some  have  it,  every  six  months.  This  act  of 
fraternal  affection  was  farther  rewarded  by  their  being 
made  constellations  in  heaven,  under  the  name  of  Gemini. 
They  received  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  J)ios- 
curi,  or  sons  of  Jupiter:  white  lambs  were  offered  on 
their  altars,  and  the  ancients  were  fond  of  swearing  by  the 
divinity  of  the  Dioscuri,  by  using  the  expression  &depol, 
and  JEcastor.  Their  surnames  were  many,  and  they  were 
generally  represented  as  mounted  on  white  horses,  riding 
side  by  side,  armed  with  spears,  and  their  heads  covered 
with  bonnets,  on  the  tops  of  which  glittered  a  star.* 
Mr.  Bryant,  who  supposes  Castor  and  Pollux  to  be  the 
same,  considers  Castor  to  have  been  a  sacred  tower,  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  a  temple  and  pharos  :  and  as  edifice* 
of  this  kind  mostly  stood  on  strands  of  the  sea  and  pro- 
montories, Castor  was  esteemed  a  tutelary  deity  of  the 
ocean.  The  name,  he  takes  to  be  a  compound  of  Ca-Astor, 
the  temple,  or  place  of  Astor,  a  name  variously  expressed 
Asterius,  Astcrion,  and  Astarte.  Ca-Astor  originally  be- 
tokened a  fire-tower;  but  the  Greeks  mistook  the  place 
and  temple  for  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  dedicated : 
this  deity  was  the  sun,  and  there  were  several  temples  of 
that  denomination  in  Laconia  and  other  parts  of  Greece. 
His  rites  were  first  introduced  by  people  from  Egypt  and 
Canaan,  as  may  be  inferred,  among  other  circuaistances, 
from  the  title  of  Anac  being  so  particularly  conferred  on 
him  and  his  brother  Pollux ;  whence  their  temple  was 
styled  Antxuor  in  Laconia,  and  their  festival  at  Athens 

*  Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  8,  9;  lib.  ii.  cap.  4 ;  lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  Apollon.lib.  i. 
Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  24 ;  lib.  iv.  cap.  3,  27.  Ovid.  Uttam.  lib,  vi.  Fiat.  lib.  v. 
Amor.  lib.  Ul  el.  S.  Hygin.  Fab.  77,  78. 
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covered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  she  returned 
safe  and  unpolluted  to  Sparta :  or,  according 
to  a  tradition,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,(b) 
she  was  of  nubile  years  when  carried  away  by 
Theseus,  and  by  him  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Clytemnestra. 
This  violence  offered  to  her  virtue  did  not 
diminish,  but  rather  augmented,  her  fame,  and 
her  hand  was  eagerly  solicited  by  all  the  young 
princes  of  Greece,  who  resorted  to  the  Spartan 
court,  to  urge  their  suit.  This  congress  of 
powerful  warriors,  with  their  retainers,  in  the 
capital  of  Lacedaemon,  alarmed  Tyndareus; 
for  as  only  one  could  have  the  preference,  he 
had  reason  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  rest, 
who  were  sufficient  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne 
and  seize  his  kingdom.  From  this  perplexity 
he  was  extricated  by  the  wily  Ulysses,  prince 
of  Ithaca,  who  was  among  the  number  of  the 
suitors,  but  who  had  either  lost  all  hope  of 
success,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  had  be- 
come enamoured  of  Penelope,  the  daughter  of 
Icarius,  and  niece  to  Tyndareus.  The  con- 
dition on  which  he  undertook  to  free  the 
Spartan  monarch  from  his  difficulty  was,  that 
he  should  receive  Penelope  in  marriage;  which 
being  acceded  to,  he  advised  that  the  final 
decision  should  be  left  to  Helen  herself,  but 
before  it  was  made,  all  the  suitors  should  bind 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  only  to  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  retire  peaceably  from  Sparta, 
but  to  defend  her  person  and  character,  if  any 
attempts  should  ever  be  made  to  ravish  her 


:  for  Anac  was  a  Canaanitish  term  of  honour,  which 
the  Greeks  changed  to  Ar«£,  kitnj,  and  Arautrt;,  kinijx.  The 
whole  history  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  two  Dioscuri,  is  very 
strange  and  inconsistent :  sometimes  they  are  described  as 
two  mortals  of  Lacedaemon,  who  were  guilty  of  violence  and 
rapine,  and  were  slain  for  their  wickedness  ;  and  at  others 
they  are  represented  as  the  two  principal  deities,  under  the 
assuming  titles  of  Dii  Magni,  Dii  Maximi,  Dii  Potentes, 
and  Cabiri.  Their  temples  were  the  great  repositories  of 
treasures,  which  the  people  there  entrusted  as  to  places  of 
security,  as  well  as  of  the  archives  of  the  cities  and  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  stood ;  and  being  also  made  use  of 
as  courts  of  judicature,  the  presiding  deity  was  supposed 
to  take  cognizance  of  judicial  affairs  ;  a  department  that, 
at  first  sight,  but  ill  accords  with  the  general  character 
under  which  Castor  and  Pollux  are  represented  as  patrons 
of  the  equestrian  and  gymnsatic  arts :  for  what  have  horse- 
manship and  boxing  to  do  with  law  and  equity  1  But  these 
are  mistaken  attributes,  accruing  from  a  misapplication  of 
history.  Within  the  precincts  of  their  temples  was  a 
parade  for  boxing  and  wrestling,  and  often  an  hippodromus, 
or  course  for  horse  aud  chariot  racing ;  hence  arose  those 


from  the  husband  of  her  choice.  This  counsel 
was  accepted ;  the  princes  bound  themselves, 
Ulysses  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Pe- 
nelope, and  shortly  afterwards 
Helen  made  choice  of  Menelaus, 
the  grandson  of  Atreus,  king  of 
Mycenae;  to  whom  Tyndareus 


also  resigned  his  throne. 


Jul.  Per.  3513. 

A.  M.      2803. 
Ante  Olymp. 

425. 

B.  C.       1201. 


'Jul.  Per.  3516. 

A.  M.      2806, 
Ante  Olyrap. 

422. 

B.  C.      1198. 


Per.  3521. 
2811. 
Olymp. 
417. 

1193. 


Helen  had  not  been  married  to  Menelaus 
more  than  three  years,  when  she  was  seduced 
away  by  Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband  in  Crete. 
Menelaus  assembled  the  Grecian 
princes,  and  after  he  had  re- 
minded them  of  their  promise, 
they  resolved  to  make  war  upon 
the  Trojans ;  and  the  celebrated 
expedition  to  Phrygia  was  the 
consequence.(c) 

While  the  Greeks  were  busied  in  the  Trojan 
war,  Tyndareus,  who  either  resumed  the  go- 
ment  during  the  absence  of  Menelaus,  or  had 
continued  to  reign  over  some  part  of  Laconia, 
contemplating  with  grief  the  incontinence  of 
his  two  daughters,(d)  is  said  to  have  built  a 
temple  to  Venus,  of  a  particular  form,  consist- 
ing of  two  shrines,  one  upon  the  other,  the 
uppermost  of  which  was  called  Morpho,  to 
indicate  that  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  con- 
secrated presided  over  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  shape.(e)  He  also  erected  a  statue  of  cedar 
to  the  goddess,  with  a  veil  over  her  face,  and 


attributes,  by  which  the  poets  celebrate  these  personages 
as  renowned  in  athletic  exercises,  and  the  management  of 
the  horse.  And  as  the  deity  referred  to,  the  sun,  must 
necessarily  have  been  deemed  the  supervisor  and  arbitrator 
of  all  sublunary  things ;  the  same  province  of  supreme 
judge  was  conferred  on  his  substitute  Castor,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Pollux ;  and  they  were  accordingly  con- 
sidered as  the  conservators  of  (he  rights  of  mankind : 
Cicero  makes  a  noble  appeal  to  them,  in  his  seventh  oration 
against  Varres ;  where  he  enlarges  upon  the  great  depart- 
ment, of  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  possessed; 
at  the  same  time,  he  mentions  the  treasures  deposited  in 
their  temples  ;  and  in  conclusion  joins  them  with  Ceres  and 
Libera,  as  the  civilizers  of  the  world ;  though  their  peculiar 
province  was  law  and  judicature.* 

(b)  Lib.  iii.  oap.  19. 

(c)  See  before,  p.  134—139. 

(d)  Clytemnestra,    who    had    married    Agamemnon,   the 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  was  then  living   in   adultery 
with  jEgisthus. 

(e)  Pausan.  in  Laconic,  cap.  15. 

•  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  157—161. 
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chains(f)  about  her  legs.  In  addition  to  this 
work,  he  had  begun  a  stately  temple,  dedicated 
to  Minerva  Poliuchos,  as  guardian  of  the  city  ; 
but  he  died  before  he  could  complete  it,  about 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign  .(g) 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Castor  and  Pollux 
should  be  reckoned  among  the  kings  of 
Sparta;  but  they  are  said  to  have  carried  on 
the  building  of  Minervas  temple,  after  their 
father's  death,  designing  to  have  enriched  it 
with  the  spoils  of  the  city  Aphidnae,  from 
whence  they  had  rescued  their  sister  Helen: 
yet  they  likewise  left  it  imperfect;  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  afterwards  reared  a  new  one 
on  the  spot,  of  massive  brass,  which  was  on 
that  account  called  C/ialci<echus.(l\) 

The  behaviour  of  Helen  during  the  Trojan 
war  is  variously  described :  some  assert,  that 
she  willingly  followed  Paris,  and  that  she 
warmly  supported  the  cause  of  the  Trojans ; 
but  others  say,  she  always  sighed  after  her 
husband,  and  cursed  the  day  in  which  she 
had  proved  faithless  to  him.  Homer  repre- 
sents her  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  and  some 
add,  that  she  often  betrayed  the  schemes  and 
resolutions  of  the  Trojans,  and  secretly  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  her  countrymen.  When 
Paris  was  killed,  in  the  9th  year  of  the  war, 
she  voluntarily  married  Deiphobus,  another  of 
Priam's  sons ;  and  when  Troy  was  taken,  she 
made  no  scruple  to  betray  him,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  Greeks  into  his  chamber,  that  she 
might  ingratiate  herself  with  Menelaus  by  a 
new  act  of  perfidy;  though  others  affirm  that 
she  obtained  her  life  with  difficulty  from  her 
injured  husband.  In  opposition  to  these  con- 
tradictory statements,  Herodotus  mentions  a 


(f)  Eii{«,  though   generally  interpreted  a  chain,  signified 
also  a  hive,  as  may  be  learned  from  Ilcsy chius,  inj*,  MtXirra, 
«  pcXirrn;  »«•<.      It  was   the   same  in  purport   with  Baris, 
Theba,    Cibotus,    Arcn,   Larnax,    Breotus ;   whence  it  was 
styled  Ziija   «roXi/u»i/f*«{,   or  Seira  with  many  names :  under 
which  the  ark  was  represented  as  the  receptacle  from  whence 
issued  that  swarm  by  which  the  world  was  peopled.     It  was 
therefore  truly  styled,  by  the  author  of  the  Orphic  poetry,  the 
fountain  from  whence  the  loves,  i.  e.  the  lonim,  were  repro- 
duced:* all  the  reputed  sons  of  Eros  and  Jonah,  who  had 
been  in  a  state  of  death.     The  peculiar  shape  of  the  temple 
spoken  of  in  the  text,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  hive, 
which  from  a  misconception  of  the  term  was  in  subsequent 
times  taken  for  a  chain  about  the  legs  of  the  goddess ;  a 
notion  as  old  as  Homer,  t 

(g)  Pausan.  in  Laconic,  cap.  17. 

(h)  It  has  already   been  observed,}  that  what   the  latter 

*  Orphic,  Frag.  lib.  vi.  p.  313.        t  Iliad,  lib.  viii.  vcr.  25 ;  lib.  XT.  ver.  20. 


tradition,  which  he  received  from  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  that  Paris  was  driven  by  a  storm 
upon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  on  his  way  from 
Sparta  to  Phrygia,  and  being  obliged  to  put 
in  at  Tarichia,  was  there  accused  of  his  theft 
and  rapine,  before  Thonis,  governor  of  the 
province,  by  some  of  his  servants,  who  had 
abandoned  his  cause,  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Thonis  laid  the  matter 
before  Proteus.(i)  at  that  time  king  of  Lower 
Egypt,  who,  finding,  upon  examination,  the 
deposition  of  these  fugitives  to  be  true,  de- 
tained Helen  and  the  treasures  she  had  brought 
with  her,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  Menelaus; 
but  commanded  Paris,  after  severely  repri- 
manding him  for  his  crime,  to  leave  the 
kingdom  within  three  days,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  an  enemy.  From  this  circumstance, 
Priam  truly  informed  the  Greek  ambassadors, 
who,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
were  sent  to  reclaim  Helen,  that  she  was  not 
in  Troy,  but  in  the  hands  of  Proteus,  king  of 
Egypt;  which  the  Greeks  disbelieving,  they 
began  the  war,  and  only  discontinued  it  with 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  whole 
race  of  Priam. (j)  During  the  course  of  the  war, 
Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  cou- 
rage ;  and  Paris,  say  the  fabulists,  must  inevi- 
tably have  fallen  by  his  hand,  had  not  Venus 
interposed.  He  also  expressed  a  desire  to  en- 
gage with  Hector ;  but  Agamemnon  prevented 
him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful  an  enemy. 

When  the  city  was  taken,  and  ,-ju]  Per  3530> 
Helen  did  not  appear,  Mene-  V  A.  M.  2820. 
laus  expressed  his  regret  at  the  <  Ante  Olymp. 
miseries  the  war  had  unneces-  /  r418' 
sarily  occasioned,  and  having 
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Greeks  called  XoAxo;,  brass,  was,  in  reference  to  countries, 
ages,  and  buildings,  originally  KaVXt/f,  the  hill,  or  place  of 
C/ius.  Cal,  Col,  or  Gala,  signified  a  building  upon  an 
eminence ;  and  this  brazen  temple,  dedicated  to  Minerva 
the  protectress  of  the  city,  appears  to  have  been  a  watch- 
tower,  or  light-house,  on  a  hill,  or  promontory,  sacred  to 
the  sun,  under  the  title  of  Cush. 

(i)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p,  495,  note  (u). 

(j)  Homer  appears  not  to  have  beep  ignorant  of  this 
Egyptian  tradition ;  for  he  mentions  the  arrival  of  Paris  and 
Helen  in  Egypt;  and  says  that  Menelaus  went  thither  before 
he  returned  home  to  Sparta ;  which  voyage  it  is  not  likely  he 
should  undertake,  at  that  time,  for  pleasure.  But  Homer, 
and  with  him  all  the  Greek  poets,  with  the  exception  of 
Euripides,  suppress  the  circumstance  of  Helen's  not  being 
in  Troy,  as  too  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Trojans, 
against  whom  their  nation  always  had  a  mortal  antipathy, 
t  See  before,  p.  131,  note  (z). 
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quarrelled  with  his  brother,  set  off  towards 
Egypt,  in  quest  of  his  wife.  After  weathering 
many  violent  storms,  he  at  last  arrived  safely 
in  that  country,  and  received  Helen  and  his 
treasures  unimpaired  from  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narch.(k)  Here  he  lost  his  pilot,  Canopus.(l) 
who  was  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and 
he  remained  there  long  enough  to  build  a  city, 
which  he  called  after  hiin.(m)  About  seven 
Jul.  Per.  &537  A  or  e'ght;  years  after  the  fall  of 
A.M.  2827 !/  Troy,  Menelaus  reached  his 
Ante  Olymp.  V  home,  and  reigned  in  peace  till 
401-  V  his  death,  which  happened  about 
1177.7  tiiree  years  afterwards.  By 
Helen  he  had  a  daughter,  named  Hermione, 
and,  according  to  some,  a  son,  called  Nicos- 
tratus;  though  the  more  general  opinion  is, 
that  Nicostratus  was  his  son  by  the  slave 
Teridae,  who  also  bore  him  Megapenthes.(n) 
After  his  death,  the  Spartans  built  a  temple 
to  his  memory,  which,  as  well  as  the  palace 
he  had  occupied,  remained  entire  in  the  days 
of  Fausanias.(o) 

Megapenthes    and     Nicostratus    ascended 

Jul.  Per.  3540.^  tne  tnrone  together,  and  imme- 
diately banished  Helen  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  She  retired 
to  Rhodes,  where,  at  that  time, 
Polyxo  reigned.  This  prin- 
cess was  a  native  of  Argos,  and  had  married 
Tlepolemus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  whom  she  had 
accompanied  to  Rhodes,  after  the  murder  of 
his  uncle  Licymnius,  and  when  he  departed 
for  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  slain 
by  Sarpedon,  she  became  sole  mistress  of  the 
kingdom,  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by 
order  of  the  oracle.  As  soon  as  Polyxo  found 
that  Helen  was  in  her  power,  who  had  been 
the  occasion  of  that  fatal  war,  which  had 
deprived  her  of  her  husband,  she  resolved  to 
avenge  his  death,  and  accordingly  ordered  her 
to  be  hanged  on  a  tree  by  her  female  servants, 
disguised  in  the  habit  of  furies. (p)  Such  was 
the  end  of  this  celebrated  woman,  whose  misfor- 
tunes were  afterwards  remembered,  and  the 
inhospitable  crime  of  Polyxo  expiated,  by 

(k)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  113,  et  scq. 
(1)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  398,  note  (x). 
(m)  Mela.  lib.  i.  cap.  !);  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
(n)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.      Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 
Homer.  //.  Kb.  i.  et  al.  Odyss.  lib.  iv.  et  at.    Hygin.  Fab.  79. 
(o)  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14,  19. 
(p)  Pausan,  lib.  v.  cap.  10. 


A.  M.      2830. 
Ante  Olymp. 

398. 

B.  C.       1174. 


the  temple  raised  by  the  Rhodians  to  Helen 
Deudritis,  or  tied  to  a  tree.  Helen  was  also 
honoured  as  a  goddess  by  the  Spartans,  who 
built  her  a  temple  at  Therapne,  which  was  iv- 
puted  to  have  the  power  of  imparting  beauty  to 
all  deformed  or  ugly  women  who  entered  it.(q) 

Nicostratus  and  his  colleague  maintained 
themselves  upon  the  throne  about  nine  years, 
when  Orestes  laid  claim  to  it 
in  right  of  Hermione,  whom  he  \.  M.  283> 
had  married  ;  and  his  preten-  <  Ante  Olymp. 
sions  being  countenanced  by  the 
Spartans,  a  bloodless  revolution 
ensued,  which  expelled  the  two  kings,  and 
gave  the  empire  to  Orestes,  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  united  sovereignties  of  Mycenaj 
and  Argos. 

Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
Helen,  had  been  privately  promised  in  mar- 
riage to  her  cousin  Orestes,  son  of  Aga- 
memnon ;  but  her  father,  ignorant  of  this  pre- 
engagement,  gave  her  to  Pyrrhus-Neoptole- 
mus,  son  of  Achilles,  whose  services  he  had 
experienced  during  the  Trojan  war.  Pyrrhus, 
at  his  return  from  Troy,  took  Hermioue  with 
him  to  Epirus,  and  married  her ;  whether 
with  or  against  her  consent  is  variously  stated; 
some  writers  affirming  that,  being  tenderly 
attached  to  Orestes,  she  looked  upon  Pyrrhus 
with  horror  and  indignation  ;(r)  and  others 
pretending  that  she  received  the  addresses  of 
Pyrrhus  with  pleasure,  and  even  reproached 
Andromache,  his  concubine,  with  stealing  his 
affections  from  her.(s)  Both  accounts  may 
indeed  be  true ;  for  although  she  might  be 
averse  to  the  match  with  Pyrrhus,  yet  having 
become  his  wife,  she  would  not  fail  to  attri- 
bute her  want  of  happiness  to  any  cause  but 
her  own  incapacity  or  reluctance  to  promote 
it ;  and  she  would  consider  Andromache  as 
rivalling  her  in  those  affections  which  her  own 
want  of  reciprocity  had  alone  extinguished. 
Her  jealousy  for  Andromache  had  arisen  to 
such  a  height,  that  she  had  determined  to 
assassinate  her,  when  Orestes  arrived  in  Epirus, 
and  he  easily  persuaded  her  to  withdraw 

(q)  Some  writers  pretend  that  Helen  was  carried  to  the 
island  of  Leuce  after  death,  where  she  married  Achilles, 
who  had  been  one  of  her  warmest  admirers.* 

(r)  Ovid.  Hcroid.  lib.  viii.  Ex  Pont.  lib.  iii.  eleg.  2. 
Metam.  lib.  xv.  in  Ib. 

(s)  Euripid.  in  Orest.  Andr.  et  Iphig. 

•  Jljgin.  Fafc.  77. 
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from  a  country  which  contributed  so  much 
to  her  sorrows.  To  facilitate  this,  and  the 
better  to  secure  her  affections,  Orestes  murder- 
ed Pyrrhus,  and  retired  with  Hermione  to 
Argos,  which  kingdom  he  had  seized  during 
the  anarchy  consequent  upon  the  abdication 
of  Diomedes,  and  had  added  it  to  his  paternal 
dominion  in  Mycenae. 

The  claim  of  Orestes  to  the  Spartan  throne 
was  now  twofold ;  first,  as  the  grandson  of 
Tyndareiis,  through  Clytemnestra;  and  second- 
ly, as  the  husband  of  Hermione,  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  same  prince,  through  Helen,  and 
daughter  of  Menelaus :  though  he  probably 
owed  his  reception  among  the  Lacedaemonians 
more  to  his  extensive  power  as  sovereign  of 
Argos  and  Mycenae,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
Nicostratus  and  Megapenthes,  than  to  any 
predominant  sense  of  his  priority  of  right. 

No  incident  is  recorded  of  the  reign  of 
Orestes  during  a  long  course  of  58  years, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  passed  in 
peace.  In  his  old  age  he  was  warned  by  the 
oracle  to  retire  into  Arcadia,  for  what  purpose 
is  not  stated :  but  from  what  followed,  it 
should  seem  that  he  flew  into  that  country  to 
avoid  the  Heraclidae  and  Dores,  who  were 
then  making  strenuous  exertions  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  patrimony.  However  this  may 

Jul  Per  3607  A   ^e>  ne  ^e^  m  Arcadia,  as  some 

A.  M.     2897.  /   relate,  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent, 

Ante  Olymp.  v  and  was  buried  at  Tegsea  ;  from 

331-  -       \   which  place  his  bones  were  after- 

'•*    wards  transported  to  Sparta.(t) 
Tisamenes,    the  son   of    Orestes   and   Her- 
mione,   succeeded    to    his    father's    extensive 
empire;  but  was  soon  expelled  by  the  Hera- 
clidae,  and  either  slain  in  the  conflict,  which 
Jul.  Per.  3609. -\    ended  with  leaving  the  invaders 
A.  M.     2899.  /    masters  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;(u) 
Ante  Olymp.  V  Or,  having  escaped  into  Achaia, 

B  C  32yiio5  ;  an(*  re'Sned  there  for  some  time, 
*  he  was  killed  in  battle  by  the 
Ionians,(v)  and  buried  in  the  city  of  Helice, 
whence  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  advice  of  the 
oracle,  subsequently  removed  his  remains  to 
their  own  capital. (w)  With  him  ended  the 
dynasty  of  the  Pelopidae  at  Sparta. 

Aristodemus,  to  whom  Lacedaemon  fell  by 
lot,  upon  the  division  of  the  Peloponnesus 

(t)  See  before,  p.  1G2. 
(u)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 


B.  C.        1103. 


among  the  Heraclidae,  married  Argia,  grand- 
daughter of  Tisamenes,  and  dying  before  the 
government  could  be  settled,  Jul  Per  3flll 
left  her  pregnant.  She  was  de-  (A.M.  2901! 
livered  of  twins,  so  much  resem-  <  Ante  Olymp. 
bling  each  other,  that  she  de-  •  327- 
dared  herself  incapable  of  decid- 
ing which  was  the  first  born.  The  oracle 
was  then  applied  to,  by  the  advice  of  which 
both  the  children,  whose  names  were  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Procles.  were  declared  kings  of 
Sparta,  with  equal  power,  but  with  some  de- 
gree of  preference  in  point  of  honour,  to  the 
line  of  Eurysthenes.  Their  maternal  uncle 
Theras,  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  regent 
during  their  minority;  and  as  soon  as  his 
regency  was  expired,  he  went  with  a  colony 
to  Callista,  an  island  of  the  JEgean  sea,  from 
him  called  Thera. 

As  soon  as  Eurysthenes  and  Proclus  were 
of  age,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  divided  their  kingdom  into  six 
portions,  each  of  'which  they  endowed  with 
all  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  where 
they  had  fixed  their  residence.  This  regula- 
tion, which  was  calculated  to  induce  strangers 
to  setlle  in  their  territories,  had  become  neces- 
sary from  the  depopulation  occasioned  by  the 
wars  and  emigrations  consequent  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pelopidae  ;  and  it  also  ingra- 
tiated the  monarchs  with  their  own  subjects. 
Although  the  two  brothers  entertained  the 
strongest  aversion  for  each  other,  and  their 
whole  lives  were  spent  in  continual  broils  and 
disagreements,  they  never  resolved  to  .divide 
the  kingdom,  that  each  might  have  his  parti- 
cular dominion :  and  although  the  same  mis- 
understanding likewise  prevailed  among  their 
successors,  this  singular  and  apparently  incon- 
sistent form  of  government  existed  for  several 
centuries,  till  the  two  families  became  extinct. 

Agis  I.  the  son  and  successor  of  Eurys- 
thenes, finding  the  privileges  granted  by  his 
father  had  made  the  people  too  headstrong, 
endeavoured  to  curb  the  rising  spirit,  by  de- 
priving many  of  the  cantons  of  them  ;  and  he 
levied  a  general  tax  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Laconia.  The  Helots  were  the  only  peo- 
ple who  refused  to  submit  to  this  impost; 
and  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  in  defence  of 

(v)  See  before,  p.  102. 

(w)  Vide  Pausan.  Achaic,  cap.  1.    Strab.  Geogr.  lib.viii. 
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their  natural  rights :  the  royal  party  was,  how- 
ever, too  strong  for  them :  their  city  was  de- 
stroyed, and  themselves  and  their  posterity 
were  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery,  their  mas- 
ters being  prohibited  by  an  express  law  either 
to  give  them  their  liberty,  or  to  sell  them  into 
other  countries.(x) 

Sous,  the  colleague  of  Agis,  and  son  of 
Procles,  a  valiant  prince,  gained  the  esteem 
of  his  subjects  by  his  bravery  and  new  con- 
quests ;  and  the  following  instance  of  his  con- 
duct under  peculiar  circumstances,  shews  that 
he  was  equally  crafty  as  a  politician.  Being 
besieged  by  the  Chloriaus  in  a  dry  stony  place, 
where  his  army  suffered  extremely  for  want 
of  water,  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  enemy,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  restore  all  the  places  he  had  taken 
from  them,  on  condition  that  he  and  all  his 
men  should  drink  of  a  spring  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  camp,  but  from  which  he  was 
then  cut  off  by  the  hostile  army.  After  this 
treaty  had  been  mutually  ratified,  the  Spartans 
were  permitted  to  advance  to  the  spring;  and 
whilst  they  were  slaking  their  thirst,  Sous 
offered  his  kingdom  to  any  one  who  should 
abstain  from  drinking :  but  his  whole  army 
was  so  oppressed  with  excessive  drought,  that 
not  a  single  soldier  could  be  tempted  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  on  that  condition.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  had  seen  them  all  drink  of 
the  water,  he  took  a  little  of  it  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  after  sprinkling  his  face  with 
it  without  drinking  a  drop,  marched  off  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  The  consequence  was, 
that  his  abstinence  having  rendered  the  con- 
tract void,  he  refused  to  resign  his  conquest.(y) 

Agis,  from  whom  the  descendants  in  that 
line  had  the  name  of  Agidae,  or  Agiadae,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Echestratus;  as  was 
Sous,  not  long  after,  by  his  son  Eurypon,  or 
Euryphon,  otherwise  Eurytion,  from  whom  his 
line,  which  till  then  had  taken  the  title  of  Pro- 
elidae,  obtained  that  of  Eurypontidae,  or  Eury- 
tionidae.  In  this  reign,  some  seeds  of  discord 
between  the  Laceda?monians  and  the  Argives 
began  to  appear,  which  were,  however,  stifled 
by  the  prudence  of  the  two  monarchs ;  and 
the  Cynosureans,  who  had  occasioned  the 
difference,  were  banished. 

In  the  succeeding  reign,   of  Labotas  and 

(x)  Strabo,  lib.  viii. 


Prytanis,  war  was  declared  against  the  Argives, 
on  the  ground   of  their  encroaching  upon  the 
territories  of  Cynosura,   and   endeavouring  to 
seduce  the    people  from   their    allegiance:  it 
does  not  appear,   however,   to   have  been  of 
long  duration,  or  to  have  been  attended  with 
any  remarkable  consequences.     External  tran- 
quillity of  many  years'  continuance  followed ; 
but  internally,  the  state  was,  for  several  suc- 
cessive reigns,    distracted    by   the    jealousies 
and  misunderstandings  of  the  princes,  between 
themselves  and  with  the  people.    These  dissen- 
sions arose  to  such  a  height,  that   ^Ju]  Per  ^^ 
Eunomus,   of   the    line    of   the   V  A.  M.   '  3097. 
Proclidae,    was    stabbed    as   he  <   Ante  OKmp, 
was  endeavouring  to  quell  a  riot,    /      ,  131> 
and  died,  after  a  long  reign  of  ^       ' 
79  years,  leaving  two   sons,  Polydectes  by  a 
former,  and  Lycurgus  by  a  second  wife. 

Polydectes  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
dying  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  left  his 
throne  to  his  brother  Lycurgus  ;  ,  ,  ,  p  _ 

i          -  .  •        i    «      I  Jui.  rer.  oolo. 

who,  however,  only  retained  it  IA.  M.  3106. 
till  his  sister-in-law,  the  widow  •<  Ante  Olymp. 
of  Polydectes,  was  delivered  of  I  122- 
a  son,  in  whose  favour  he  imme-  ^B-  C- 
diately  resigned.  When  Polydectes  died,  the 
pregnancy  of  his  widow  was  unknown ;  and 
even  she  herself  appears  to  have  been  for  a 
time  unconscious  of  it.  She  had  scarcely  seen 
her  deceased  husband  laid  in  the  tomb,  when 
she  began  to  intrigue  with  his  brother,  by 
endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  marry  her; 
and  when  she  perceived  her  real  situation, 
she  even  promised  to  destroy  the  embryo,  on 
condition  that  he  would  have  her.  Lycurgus 
rejected  this  proposition  with  the  horror  it 
was  calculated  to  excite  in  an  honourable 
mind,  and  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born, 
whom  he  named  Charilaus,  he  proclaimed  him 
king,  took  him  from  his  unnatural  mother,  and 
had  him  educated  with  the  utmost  care. 

At  this  time  the  Spartan  government  was 
upon  the  point  of  falling  into  anarchy  and 
confusion,  from  the  violence  of  factions,  form- 
ed originally  through  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  twofold  race  of  kings,  who,  jealous  of 
each  other,  had  courted  popularity  by  lar- 
gesses, grants  of  new  privileges,  and  other 
condescensions  ;  all  which,  though  they  might 
serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  those  who 

(y)  Plut.  in  Lycurg,  et  Apothegm,.  Laconic,  apud  Hind. 
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granted  them,  did  but  render  their  subjects 
haughty,  contumacious,  and  insolent;  every 
new  concession  bringing  the  regal  dignity  into 
greater  contempt. 

Lycurgus,  who  had  assumed  the  office  of 
regent  on  the  birth  of  his  nephew,  endeavour- 
ed to  repress  the  seditious  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws ;  a  course  of  proceeding  that  could  not 
fail  to  create  him  enemies  among  a  licentious 
people,  whose  heads  were  filled  with  notions 
of  liberty,  without  any  experimental  rule  for 
regulating  and  reducing  them  to  a  rational 
and  practical  system.  The  queen,  too,  incensed 
at  the  rejection  she  had  met  with  from  Lycur- 
gus, persuaded  her  brother  Leonidas  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  they 
spread  insinuations  that  it  was  the  intention 
•of  the  regent  to  make  away  with  the  young 
prince,  and  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself. 
For  about  five  years,  Lycurgus  endured  this 
opposition  ;  but  finding  the  satire  and  malevo- 
Jul  Per  3820  "\  ^ence  °?  his  enemies  rather  in- 
A.  M.  sue.  f  crease  than  diminish,  he  at  length 
Ante  Olymp.  >  withdrew  into  a  voluntary  exile, 
us.  I  wjth  a  full  persuasion  that  the 
94>'  disorders  of  the  state  would 
ultimately  render  his  recal  necessary. 

Travelling  in  the  guise,  and  with  the  views 
of  a  philosopher,  Lycurgus  first  repaired  to 
Crete,  where  the  laws  of  Minos,  celebrated 
for  their  austerity,  were  then  in  full  action, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  what  was 
then  deemed  the  most  perfect  and  admirable 
legislative  system  in  the  world.  From  Crete, 
he  passed  into  Asia,  and  thence  to  Egypt, 
always  intent  upon  gaining  the  best  informa- 
tion upon  the  art  of  governing. 

It  was  in  the  last-named  country,  after  ten 
Jul.  Per.  3830. "\   years' travelling,  that  Lycurgus 
A.  M.     3120. 1   received    a    message    from   his 
Ante  Olymp.   >  countrymen,    requesting  him  to 
108'  8'      j   return.     By  that  time  the  peo- 
ple had  fallen  into  such  depra- 
vity of    manners,    and    the    government  had 
become    so    corrupt,    that   the    country    was 
brought  to  the   brink  of  ruin,  and  every  dis- 
cerning patriot  saw  the  necessity  of  a  reform. 
The  voluntary  banishment  of  Lycurgus   had 
also  disarmed  his  enemies  of  their  pretences 
against  him;  his  disinterestedness  became  daily 
more  evident:  and    those  who  recollected  his 
exertions  while  at  the  head  of  public  affairs, 


were  convinced  that  he  was  the  only  man 
capable  of  restoring  order,  and  of  establishing 
a  rational  freedom.  It  was  therefore  not  only 
by  his  friends  that  he  was  invited  to  return ; 
but  even  those  who  had  been  his  most  zealous 
enemies  were  glad  to  repeat  their  embassies, 
entreating  him  to  come  back,  and  save  his 
country  from  utter  ruin.  With  this  request 
Lycurgus  complied  ;  and,  returning  to  Sparta, 
he  established  a  senate,  endowed  with  the 
supreme  power  in  all  civil  cases,  by  which 
the  government  was  virtually  made  republican, 
though  he  left  the  kings,  with  their  titles  and 
honours,  to  manage  military  and  ecclesiastical 
concerns.  He  also  introduced  most  important 
changes  in  every  department  of  the  state, 
and  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  epocha  of  the  Spartan  his- 
tory ;  and  by  a  singularly  good  fortune,  he 
succeeded  in  changing  the  manners  of  the 
whole  people,  so  as  to  make  them  accord 
with  his  new  institutions :  a  fact  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  any  other  state,  and  which 
would  not  obtain  credit,  were  it  not  for  the 
great  length  of  time  that  his  institutions  were 
observed,  and  the  concurrent  testimonies  of 
writers  who  at  different  periods  saw  them  in 
full  effect. 


SECTION  VIII. 

HISTORY   OF    MESSENIA. 

THIS  country  formed  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Elis,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Neda  [Aulon] ;  on  the  east 
by  Arcadia  and  Laconia ;  and  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  which  forms  a 
large  bay,  between  the  promontory  of  Mes- 
senia  and  that  of  Laconia,  called  the  Sinus 
Messeniacus  [Gulf  of  Corori],  It  is  said  to 
have  once  contained  a  hundred  cities,  though  the 
names  of  very  few  of  them  have  been  preserved 
in  history :  the  most  considerable  were : 
Messene  [Maura-mat ia,  or  Mosenigo]  now  in 
ruins,  the  capital  of  the  Messenian  kingdom  ; 
Ithome  [Vulcand]  a  fortress,  rather  than  a  city, 
situated  upon  a  hill  near  Messene,  of  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  citadel ;  Ira,  another 
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strongly  fortified  place  near  the  river  Neda;(z) 
Stcnyclarus  [Nisa] ;  Cyparissia  [Arcadia] ; 
Erana,  or  Pylos  \Zonchio,  or  Avarino-Vecc/iio]; 
Andania;  Thuria;  Amphaea;  Hermaeum;  Py- 
los-Messeniacus  [Navarin],  the  seat  of  Nestor's 
kingdom  ;  Coryphasium  ;  Pedasus,  or  Methone 
[Modon}',  Asine;  Colonis,  near  which  was  a 
temple  of  the  Corinthian  Apollo;  ^Epea,  or 
Corone  [Coron], 

Messenia  is  a  fertile  country,  watered  with 
many  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  were  the 
Neda,  mentioned  above ;  the  Balyra,  with  its 
branches  the  Amphitus  and  Leucasia,  running 
into  the  Neda  ;  the  Cyparisseis,  with  its 
branches  the  Electra  and  Casus,  communicating, 
on  the  west,  with  the  Ionian  sea ;  and  the 
Pamisus,  the  Bias,  with  some  others,  falling 
into  the  Messsenian  gulf.  A  long  ridge  of 
mountains  runs  down  the  whole  length  of  this 
province,  on  the  east,  separating  it  from 
Arcadia  and  Laconia ;  and  at  the  point  where 
it  passes  into  Elis,  a  branch  turns  off  towards 
the  south-west,  and  intersects  the  whole 
country.  The  valleys  afford  fat  pasturage  for 
numerous  herds ;  and  there  the  rigours  of 
winter  and  heats  of  summer  are  extremely  mo- 
derate. 

The  Messenians  were  a  mixture  of  Argives 
and  Leleges ;  but  of  their  iiational  character 
and  manners  scarcely  any  thing  is  known. 
Till  their  conquest  and  banishment  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  whom  they  appear  to  have 
been  frequently  subject,  they  were  occasion- 
ally governed  by  kings  :  after  their  restoration, 
they  formed  a  republic,  under  the  protection, 
first  of  the  Thebans,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Macedonians ;  but  they  never  rose  to  any 
eminence. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  Messenians' 
worship  were  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  In  honour 
of  the  former,  public  games,  called  Ithomaia, 
•were  held  at  Ithorae,  in  front  of  his  temple, 
the  prize  being  a  crown  of  oak,  to  comme- 
morate his  being  nursed  by  the  nymphs  Ithome 
and  Neda,  who  gave  their  names,  one  to  a 
city,  the  other  to  a  river.  To  the  same  deity 
the  Messenians  also  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
called  Hecatomphonia,  when  any  of  them  had 
killed  a  hundred  enemies.(a) 

(z)  Geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  site  of  this 
fortress ;  some  placing  it  uear  the  Neda,  on  the  borders  of 
Triphylia  and  Arcadia ;  others  near  the  source  of  another 
a,  in  the  mountains  between  Messenia  and  Laconia. 


3,Sefe?    riul.  Per.  3215. 

ts  tern-   U  M.     2&05> 

a    city,    1    Ante  Olymp. 

me.     Of  )        723. 

lino*    nf    V.B.C.        1499. 


»    /-Jul.  Per.  3414. 
S    1A.M.      2704. 
\    Ante  Olymp. 

/          324- 
V.B.  C.        1400. 


Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Lelex  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Messenia  appears  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Argive  kingdom,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  Polycaon,  the  son  of  Lelex. 
This  prince,  having  married  Messene,  daugh- 
ter of  Triopas,  seventh  king  of  Argos,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  to  seize  a  ., , 

,>]•/*,]  •        i  •  •         I    JUI.  IcT.  F>!_  1  »>» 

part  of  his  father-in-law 
tories,  where  he  built 
and  called  it  by  her  name, 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
this  reputed  king,  we  have  no  particulars, 
except  that,  after  death,  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  deified  ;  the  former  being  worship- 
ped by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  latter 
having  a  magnificent  temple  at  Ithome,  and  a 
statue  composed  half  of  gold  and  half  of 
Parian  marble.(b) 

After  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Mes- 
senian  kingdom,  nothing  occurs  respecting  it 
for  about  200  years,  when  Perieres,  son  of 
Cynortas,  seventh  king  of  Lacedasmon,  or,  as 
some  call  him,  son  of 
king  of  Salamis,  is  spoken  of  as 
reigning  at  Messene  ;(c)  but  the 
only  remarkable  circumstance 
pertaining  to  his  history,  is,  that 
his  widow  Gorgophone,  daughter  of  Perseus, 
was  remarried  to  his  brother  (Ebalus,  being 
the  first  woman,  according  to  the  mythologists, 
who  had  a  second  husband. (d) 

Aphareus,  the  son  of  Perieres,  married  his 
cousin  Arene,  daughter  of  (Ebalus,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Idas  and  Lyncaeus,  who 
were  both  among  the  Argonauts.  Lyncaeus 
was  also  with  the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian 
boar;  and  was  so  sharp-sighted  that  he  was 
placed  upon  the  look-out  by  the  Argonauts. 
His  brother  Idas  was  celebrated  for  his  valour; 
and  when  Alcyone,  his  newly-espoused  bride, 
daughter  of  Evenus,  king  of  .^Etolia,  was 
carried  away  by  Apollo,  he  pursued  the 
ravisher  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  obliged 
him  to  restore  her.  Both  these  brothers  being 
slain  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  related  in  the 
history  of  Lacedaemon,  another  hiatus  occurs, 
down  to  the  conquest  of  the  Heraclidae,  ex- 
cept as  it  is  relieved  by  the  mention  of  Ma- 
chaon,  son  of  .^Esculapius,  who  led  the  inha- 

(a)  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  19,  32.     Strab.  lib.  viii. 

(b)  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  13. 

(c)  Apollod.  lib.  i.  ii.  Hi. 

(d)  Ibid.    Pausan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2. 
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Jul.  Per.  3450. 

A.  M.      2740. 
Ante  Olynij). 

488. 

B.  C.       1264. 


bitants  of  Trica,  Ithome,  and  CEchalia  to  the 
Trojan  war ;  and  who  is  sometimes  described 
as  king  of  Messene ;  but  the  places  alluded  to 
•were  in  Upper  Thessaly,(e)  similar  indeed  in 
name  to  others  in  Messenia,  and  the  troops 
under  Machaon  and  his  brother  Podalirius, 
are  classed  by  Homer  with  the  Thessalian 
forces.(f) 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aphareus, 
that  Neleus,  the  Thessalian  fugi- 
tive from  lolchos,  arrived  in  Mes- 
senia, and  was  permitted  by 
that  prince  to  build  a  city,  which 
he  called  Pylos ;  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, Pylos  was  founded  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Pylus,  who  had  settled  there  at  the 
head  of  a  colouy  from  Megara,  when  Neleus 
came  and  dispossessed  him  ;  upon  which  Pylus 
retired  into  Elis,  and  dwelt  in  a  small  town, 
which  he  also  called  Pylos.  Neleus  married 
Chloris,  daughter  of  Amphion,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  Perone,  married  to  Bias, 
king  of  Argos,  and  12  sons,  who  were  all, 
except  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules,  as  was 
likewise  Neleus  himself. 

The  tender  age  of  Nestor  had  detained  him  at 
home,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  preservation 
Jul.  Per.  3501. \  ^rom  tne  slaughter  of  his  bre- 
A  M.  2791. 1  thren  ;  and  when  the  conqueror 
Ante  Olymp.  \.  discovered  him,  he  placed  him 
I  on  the  throne  of  Pylos,  as  trustee 
for  his  own  children :  but  whe- 
ther this  Pylos  were  in  Messenia,  or  in  Elis, 
is  disputed.(g)  When  he  had  attained  mature 
years,  Nestor  married  Eurydice,  daughter  of 
Clymenes,  or,  as  some  relate,  Anaxibia,  daugh- 
ter of  Atreus.  He  early  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  field  of  battle,  went  with  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis,  and  was  present  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous,  when  a  sanguinary  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Lapithae  and  the 
Centaurs.  As  king  of  Pylos  and  Messenia, 
he  led  his  subjects(h)  to  the  Trojan  war,  where 


(e)  Strab.  lib.  ix. 

(f )  Homer.  //.  lib.  ii. 

(g)  There  were  three  cities  of  this  name:  1.  On  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Messenia,  opposite  the  island  Sphacteria,  and 
called  Coryphasion,  from  the  neighbouring  promontory,  on 
which  some  say  it  stood  ;  2.  In   Elis,  near  the  month  of  the 
Alpheus;  3.  In  Triphylia,    a  province  of   Elis,  surnamed 
Triphyliacha,   from   the    district  in   which   it  stood.      As 

VOL.  II. 


he  distinguished  himself,  among    .JH]  Pi 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,   %A.  M. 

wis-   <    Ante 


Jul.  Per.  3521. 
2811. 

Ante  Olymp. 
417. 

1193. 


by  his  eloquence,  address,  wis-    .  

dom,  justice,  and  uncommon  /  ' 
presence  of  mind.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy,  he  returned  to  Greece,  and  enjoy- 
ed in  his  family  the  peace  and  tranquillity  that 
were  due  to  his  wisdom  and  hoary  age.  The 
time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown  : 
the  ancients  are  all  agreed  that  he  lived  three 
generations  of  men,  which  some  have  esti- 
mated at  300  years ;  but  90  would  be  nearer 
the  truth,  allowing  30  years  for  each  genera- 
tion. Hence  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
it  was  usual  to  wish  their  friends  a  long  and 
happy  life,  by  wishing  they  might  see  the 
years  of  Nestor.(i) 

But  little  is  known  of  the  successors  of 
Nestor,  till  we  come  to  Melanthus,  a  descend- 
ant in  the  5th  degree  from  Neleus :  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  or  his  father  Andro- 
pompus,  the  Heraclidae  made  good  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne  of  Pylos,  and  banished 
the  Nestorians;  upon  which'  Melanthus  re- 
tired to  Athens,  and  obtained  that  kingdom 
by  killing  the  Theban  Xanthus, 
who  had  challenged  Thymcetes 
to  single  combat.  He  then  in- 
vited his  exiled  countrymen  to 
settle  within  his  territories,  and 
Paeon,  the  grandson  of  Nestor,  became  the 
head  of  the  tribe  called  Paeonidae  at  Athens. 

In  the  division  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus among  the  Heraclidae, 
Messenia  fell  by  lot,  or  by 
stratagem,  to  Chresphontes,(j) 
son  of  Aristomachus;  of  whom 
we  only  know,  that  he  married  Merope,  daugh- 
ter of  Cypselus,  king  of  Arcadia;  and  that  after 
a  reign  of  some  years  he  was  assassinated,  with 
two  of  his  sons,  by  Polyphontes,  one  of  the  He- 
raclidae, who  married  his  widow  and  usurped 
the  throne,  till  put  to  death  by  ^Epytus,  the  only 


Pindar  calls  Nestor  king  of  Messenia,    the   preference  is 
usually  given  to  the  first. 

(h)  These  appear  to  have  consisted  only  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  seaports.  The  interior  of  Messenia  was  pro- 
bably at  that  time  subject  to  Lacedaemon. 

(i)  Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  Pausau.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  26.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3,  31.  Val.  Flacc.  lib.  i.  Hornet.  IL 
lib.  i.  Odys.  lib.  iii.  xi. 

(j)  See  before,  p.  140. 


Jul.  Per.  3586. 

A.  M.      2876. 
Ante  Olymp. 

352. 

B.  C.       1128. 


Jul.  Per.  3612. 

A.  M.      2902. 
Ante  Olymp. 

326. 

B.  C.       1102. 
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remaining  son  of  Cbresphontes,  who  had  been 
preserved  in  Arcadia  by  Cypselus,  and  having 
recovered  the  kingdom,  gave  the  name  of 
JEpytida  to  the  royal  race.(k) 

Glaucus,  the  son  and  successor  of  yEpytus, 
first  introduced  the  worship  of  Jupiter  among 
his  subjects,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Mac/taon, 
son  of  JEsculapius  (1) 

Of  Isthonius,  Dotadas,  and  Sybotas,  suc- 
cessors of  Glaucus,  it  is  only  known  that  the 
last  reigned  in  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  the 
Spartan  legislator.(m) 

In  the  reign  of  Phyntas  son  of  Sybotas,  a 
quarrel,  the  origin  of  which  is  differently  re- 
lated by  the  two  parties,  took  place  between 
the  Messenians  and  Spartans,  which  in  its 
consequences  was  ruinous  to  both ;  but  more 
particularly  to  the  former,  as  it  only  ended 
with  their  extermination  as  a  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Lacedaemonian  accounts,  some 
Spartan  virgins,  repairing  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senia,  and  common  to  both  nations,  were 
violated  by  some  Messenians,  and  Teleclus, 
the  Spartan  king,  of  the  line  of  the  Agidae, 
Jul.  Per.  3901  ^  m  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
A.  M.  3191.  /  outrage,  was  slain  ;  upon  which, 
Ante  Olymp.  V  the  women  who  had  suffered  the 
V  injury,,  starved  themselves  to 
13-J  death.  In  opposition  to  this 
statement,  the  Messenians  contend  that  Tele- 
clus had  assembled  a  select  band  of  Spartans 
in  the  temple,  disguised  in  women's  apparel, 
and  secretly  armed  with  daggers,  in  order  to 
surprise  some  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants; 
and  in  a  quarrel  which  soon  after  arose, 
Trleclus  and  his  associates  were  all  killed. 
Whichever  of  these  two  accounts  be  the 
correct  one,  seems  little  to  the  purpose:  for 
the  Spartan  princes  always  envied  and  hated 
those  of  Messenia,  from  an  opinion  that  Chres- 
phontes  had  obtained  the  finest  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  unfair  means,  and  had  left 
his  nephews,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  then 
helpless  infants,  the  most  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

These  discontents,  however,  did  not  break 
out  into  an  immediate  flame  ;  so  that  Phyntas 

(k)  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Hygin.  Fab.  137.  Anollod. 
)i!>.  ii.  cap.  6. 

(1)  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.          (m)  pa,,saD.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4. 

(n)  Or  rather  his  son  Polydorus. 

(o)  More  properly  his  son  Theopompus.     According  to 


died   in    peace,    and    was   succeeded    by   his 

two  sons,  Androcles  and  Antio-    ,,,  Por  -0< 

l  Jul.  rer.  J!U»i. 

chus,  as  joint  sovereigns.  Of  \  A.  M.  3-218. 
the  first  40  years  of  these  princes,  <  Ante  Olymp. 
history  is  silent;  but  towards  I  10- 
the  close  of  their  reign,  an  inci-  >"" 
dent  of  a  private  nature  occurred,  which 
brought  into  action  all  that  resentment  which 
had  for  so  many  years  been  rankling  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  nations.  Polychares,  a  rich 
Messenian,  had  entrusted  one  Euephnes,  a 
Lacedaemonian,  with  some  cows,  on  condition 
that  he  should  have  a  moiety  of  the  profit 
arising  from  their  milk.  Euephnes  sold  these 
cows,  with  the  herdsmen  who  attended  them, 
and  then  went  to  Polychares,  and  told  him 
they  had  been  carried  off  by  banditti.  In 
the  midst  of  his  tale,  however,  one  or  two 
of  the  herdsmen,  who  had  made  their  escape, 
arrived,  and  related  the -whole  truth.  Upon 
this,  the  Lacedaemonian  confessed  the  fraud 
he  had  attempted  ;  but  told  Polychares, 
if  he  would  let  his  son  accompany  him  home, 
he  would  send  him  back  with  half  the  money 
he  had  received  for  the  herds  and  their  attend- 
ants. The  Messenian  assented  to  this  pro- 
posal ;  but  when  they  drew  near  to  Sparta, 
Euephnes  perfidiously  murdered  the  lad  ;  and 
Polychares,  after  repairing  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian capital,  and  making  repeated  demands 
of  justice,  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring 
unredressed  and  unattended  to.  Provoked  at 
such  usage,  he  now  resolved  to  avenge  his 
own  cause  on  the  whole  nation,  by  putting  to 
death  every  Lacedaemonian  that  fell  in  his 
way. 

Polychares  had  acted  in  conformity  to  this 
resolution  of  vengeance  for  some  time,  and  so 
many  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fallen  by  his 
hand,  as  to  render  him  an  object  of  terror  to 
that  people.  Alcamenes,(n)  son  of  Telechis, 
then  reigned  at  Sparta,  and  he  and  his  col- 
league Nicander(o)  sent  to  the  Messenians,  to 
demand  justice  against  Polychares,  and  that  he 
should  be  delivered  up.  The  Messenian 
prince  Androcles  was  against  yielding  on  any 
terms  to  the  request  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  the  aggressors, 

the  computations  of  chronologers,  who  place  the  1st  Mes- 
senian war  in  the  year  B.  C.  743,  Alcamenes  had  been 
dead  34  years,  and  Nicander  28  years,  \vhen  Androcles 
was  slain  by  Antiochus,  in  consequence  of  their  disagree- 
ment respecting  this  message. 
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and  ought  to  have  set  the  example  of  doing 
justice  by  the  punishment  of  Euephnes.  His 
brother  Antiochus,  on  the  contrary,  would  not 
consent  to  hazard  the  public  safety  on  account 
of  a  private  person ;  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  delivering  up  Polychares,  rather  than 
break  with  the  Spartans.  The  disputes  on 
this  occasion  arose  so  high  between  the  bro- 

Jul  Per  3971  ^  tners'  tliat  from  words  tney 
A.  M.  32G1./  went  to  blows,  and  Androcles 
Olymp.  \-  was  slain  in  the  conflict.  An- 
ix.  2.  i  tiochus,  thus  left  master  of  the 
743.7  government,  dispatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Sparta,  beseeching  the  kings  and 
the  senate  to  consider,  that  as  they  were  origi- 
nally of  the  same  stock,  they  should  rather 
strive  to  cultivate  each  other's  good  will,  than 
be  ready  on  every  occasion  to  have  recourse 
to  hostilities :  at  the  same  time,  he  offered  to 
refer  the  question  more  immediately  at  issue 
to  the  arbitration  and  decision  either  of  the 
Argives,  who  were  their  common  allies,  or  of 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyones,  or  of  the 
tribunal  of  Areopagites  at  Athens.  To  this 
Jul.  Per.  3972A  application  the  senate  gave  no 
answer;  and  while  the  quarrel 
was  thus  depending,  Antiochus 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Euphaes. 
To  this  prince,  the  Lacedemonians  made 
no  complaint;  nor  di'd  they  cease  from  their 
usual  correspondence  with  the  Messenians ; 
yet  were  they  secretly  providing  for  war,  and 
when  all  their  preparations  were  completed, 
they  engaged  in  it  without  the  least  notice. 
Before  they  proceeded  to  hostilities,  the  kings 
and  senate  convened  a  general  assembly  at 
Sparta,  in  which  the  troops  selected  for  the 
expedition  took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  return 
home,  till  they  had  completely  subjugated  their 


(p)  See  the  preceding  note.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
rid  of  this  anachronism,  but  by  lengthening  the  reigns  of 
the  Spartan  kings,  or  tarrying  the  first  Messenian  war,  with 
the  murder  of  Androclcs,  about  40  years  higher:  either  of 
which  expedients  would  be  in  opposition  to  all  the  received 
authorities.  There  is  good  ground  for  supposing,  though 
no  ancient  author  has  it  so,  that  this  first  irruption  of  the 
Spartans,  and  the  seizure  of  Aniphxa,  took  place  soon 
after  the  death  of  Teleclus,  and  consequently  under  his  son 
Alcamenes :  for  otherwise,  that  event,  which  is  always 
stated  as  the  ground  of  the  Messenian  war,  must  have  goiie 
unavenged  during  t|ie  Ipng  space  of  70  years:  at  that  time, 
however,  it  should  seem  the  Messenians  were  too  powerful  for 
their  invaders,  and,  though  momentarily  surprised,  they  obliged 


A.  M.      32(J2. 
Olymp. 
ix".     3. 

B.  C.          742. 


enemies  :  an  evident  proof  that  the  war  was 
rather  one  of  ambition  than  of  justice,  and 
less  intended  to  repair  their  own  injuries,  than 
to  ravage  the  territories  of  their  neighbours. 

Alcamenes,(p)  the  Spartan  king,  at  the 
head  of  a  well  appointed  army,  made  a  sudden 
irruption  by  night  into  the  Messenian  terri- 
tory, and  surprised  the  city  of  Amphiea,  the 
gates  of  which  the  unsuspecting  inhabitant* 
had  left  open,  as  usual.  Here  the  invaders 
slew  all  who  fell  in  their  way,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex ;  not  even  sparing  such  as 
had  fled  to  the  altars  for  sanctuary. 

Euphaes,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  this 
extraordinary  procedure,  assembled  the  Mes- 
senians in  haste;  and  having  encouraged  them 
against  despondency,  and  exhorted  them  not  to 
imagine  all  was  lost  because  the  frontier  city 
had  been  treacherously  seized,  recommended 
them  to  be  cautious  in  their  encounters  with 
an  enemy  of  so  warlike  a  genius  as  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  to  content  themselves  for  a 
time  with  measures  purely  defensive,  that  they 
might  gradually  acquire  experience  in  an  art 
wherein  they  were  as  yet  so  inferior  to  their 
invaders.  The  Messenians,  following  these 
admonitions,  maintained  a  defensive  war  for 
three  years ;  in  which  time  the  Spartans  ob- 
tained but  few  advantages  over  them.  In  the 
fourth  year,  Euphaes  ventured  an  engagement; 
but  it  was  conducted  with  great  circumspec- 
tion; for  after  harassing  the  enemy  with  his 
light  troops  and  cavalry,  when  they  ap- 
proached his  main  body,  in  order  to  bring  on 
a  general  battle,  he  withdrew  behind  his 
entrenchments;  and  as  the  Spartans  had  no 
materials  for  filling  up  the  ditch  in  front  of  his 
works,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great 
mortification  ;  and  having  so  wasted  the  coun- 
try where  they  were  situate,  that  they  could 


them  ultimately  to  retreat :  the  remembrance  of  which  dis- 
grace, when  the  depredations  of  Polychares  had  determined 
the  Spartans  to  renew  the  war,  might  induce  them  to  take  the 
oath  above  alluded  to.  There  is  also  another  discrepancy  in 
respect  of  the  time  when  the  first  Messeuian  war,  properly  so 
called,  broke  out :  for,  while  chronologers  place  it  in  the 
second  year  of  the  9th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  743,  historians 
introduce  it  in  the  reign  of  Euphaes,  who  did  not  succeed 
his  father  on  the  Messenian  throne  till  the  year  following. 
This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  negligence  of  discrimi- 
nating between  Eupliai-s  as  general  of  the  Messenians  in 
his  father's  life,  and  Euphaes  as  king  of  Messenia,  on  his 
father's  death,  the  year  after  the  war  commenced, 
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no  longer  find  supplies  for  themselves  and 
their  horses,  they  shortly  afterwards  returned 
to  their  own  country. 

This  war  is  here  introduced  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  related  by  Pausanias  and  Justin, 
as  the  commencement  of  what  is  styled  the 
first  Messenian  war;  but  as  it  was  conducted 
by  Alcamenes,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  dis- 
tinct transaction,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
father  Teleclus,  and  probably  soon  after  it 
happened.  When  the  first  Messenian  war, 
properly  so  called,  broke  out,  Alcamenes  had 
been  dead  34  years,  after  a  reign  of  37  years 
from  the  assassination  of  his  father ;  and  the 
answer  of  his  son  Polydorus,  to  the  Mes- 
senians,  when  they  asked  him,  if  he  would 
fight  against  his  brethren,  "  I  will  not ;  but  I 
will  put  in  my  claim  to  an  estate,  to  which, 
as  yet,  nobody  has  any  good  title,"(q)  is  a 
pretty  evident  proof  that  the  murder  of  Teleclus 
had  long  since  been  forgotten,  and  that  he 
engaged  in  the  war  upon  very  different  grounds. 
It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  hostili- 
ties above  described  were  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  affair  at  the  temple  of  Diana, 
and  that  they  were  succeeded  by  an  interval 
of  peace;  during  which  time  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  the  two  nations,  was  secretly  aug- 
menting, till  at  length  it  broke  out  in  open 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  quarrel  respecting 
Polychares  and  Euephnes.  Amphaea  being 
a  frontier  town,  and  the  key  of  the  metropolis, 
would  naturally  be  the  first  object  of  an  in- 
vading army,  and  was  probably  in  both  cases 
seized  by  the  Spartans. 

The    invasion    of    Messenia    having    been 
determined  on    by    the   Spartan  kings   Poly- 

Jul  Per  3971  ^  f'orus>  son  °^  Alcamenes,  and 
Theopompus,  son  of  Nicander, 
an  army  was  raised,  to  which 
the  oath  above  spoken  of  seems 
to  have  been  administered,  rather 
than  on  the  former  occasion.  Euphaes,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  not  been  negligent  of  due 
preparations  to  receive  the  enemy ;  so  that 
when  the  Spartans  entered  his  territories,  they 
found  him  ready  to  give  them  battle  upon  the 
first  proper  opportunity.  This  was  not  tardy  in 
presenting  itself:  the  Lacedaemonians  drew 
themselves  out,  with  Theopompus  command- 
ing the  right  wing,  and  Polydorus  at  the 


A.M.      3261.1 

Olymp. 

IX.     2. 
B.  C.         743. 


(q)  Plut.  in  Apophtheym.  Laco». 


/  Jul.  Per.  3975. 
\  A.  M.  3265. 
•<  Olymp. 

j    x:  a. 

V^B.  C.         739. 


head  of  the  left.  The  Messenians  also  dis- 
posed their  army  so  as  best  to  oppose  the 
enemy;  Euphaes,  assisted  by  Antander,  taking 
the  lead  of  their  left,  and  Pytharatas  that  of 
their  right.  The  engagement  was  very  obsti- 
nate ;  the  centre  of  both  armies  remained 
firm  ;  but  the  right  wing  of  the  Spartan  army 
was  routed  by  Euphaes,  as  was  the  right  wing 
of  the  Messenians  by  Polydorus,  Pytharatas 
having  fallen  in  the  conflict.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  were,  however,  so  equally 
balanced,  that  neither  party  durst  pursue  the 
other ;  and  on  the  follow  ing  day  a  truce  was 
agreed  to,  that  both  might  have  leisure  to 
bury  their  dead:  after  which  the  Spartans, 
notwithstanding  their  oath,  thought  fit  to  re- 
turn home  ;  the  conquest  of  Messenia  appear- 
ing to  them  impracticable  at  that  time. 

The  ill  reception  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
kings  and  troops  met  with  at  Sparta,  on  account 
of  the  breach  of  their  oath,  forced 
them  back  upon  the  enemy ; 
but  remembering  the  resistance 
they  had  met  with,  they  deter- 
mined to  avoid  a  general  engage- 
ment, till,  by  harassing  and  plundering  the 
country,  they  should  have  worn  out  the  spirits 
of  their  opponents.  They  were  prompted  to 
this  resolution  by  considerations  arising  out  of 
the  different  genius  and  pursuits  of  the  two 
nations :  the  Spartans  were  always  enured  to 
war  and  military  exercises ;  so  that  to  them 
predatory  hostilities  were  but  an  amusement, 
by  which  they  were  trained  for  more  serious 
and  difficult  encounters.  The  Messenians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  addicted  to  a  pastoral 
life ;  and  though  capable  of  a  brave  resistance 
in  the  hour  of  battle,  could  not  submit  to  the 
privations  of  a  protracted  warfare.  About 
this  time,  the  distress  of  these  people  was 
heightened  by  a  contagious  distemper,  which 
thinned  their  population  considerably ;  while 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  troops  shewed  that 
they  were  little  to  be  relied  on.  In  this 
emergency,  a  long  and  serious  consultation 
was  held  among  the  chief  persons  in  the  king- 
dom, who  at  length  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the 
expense  of  garrisons,  and  to  provide  a  place 
of  security,  by  abandoning  such  ^Jul  Per  3977 
villages  and  small  towns  as  were 
least  capable  of  defence,  and 
by  fortifying  a  city,  standing  on 
mount  Ithome,  whither  the  inha- 


A.  M.      3-2IJ7. 

Olymp. 
x.     4. 

B.  C.         737. 
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bitatits  of  the  places  demolished  might  repair. 
The  desire  of  freeing  themselves  from  this 
grievous  war  with  Sparta,  also  induced  them 
to  seud  a  person  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle; 
about  which  time,  the  Spartans  were  called 
away  from  Messenia,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Argives ;  but  they  left  behind 
them  a  garrison  in  Amphaea. 

Tisis,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  con- 
sult the  oracle,  was  beset  on  his  return  by  a 
party  of  Lacedaemonians  belonging  to  the 
garrison  in  Amphaea,  and  so  roughly  handled, 
that  though  he  escaped  from  them,  he  died  of 
his  wounds  almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  his 
home.  He,  however,  had  time  first  to  reveal 
the  answer  he  had  received  to  the  king:  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  a  human  victim 
was  required  to  appease  the  manes  of  those 
who  had  been  formerly  slaughtered  in  the 
temple  of  Dicma;  and  that  such  victim  must 
be  a  virgin,  selected  from  the  royal  house  of 
the  ^Epytidag;  without  which,  it  was  threat- 
ened, the  war  would  end  only  with  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  message  struck 
terror  into  the  Messenians,  especially  those  of 
the  royal  family  :  the  danger,  however,  being- 
imminent,  lots  were  cast,  and  the  daughter 
of  Lyciscus  was  taken ;  but  when  she  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed,  Epebolus,  the  sooth- 
sayer, whom  her  father  is  supposed  to  have 
bribed,  declared  that  she  was  not  Lyciscus's 
daughter,  but  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
wife,  to  escape  the  imputation  of  barrenness. 
While  the  soothsayerwas  explaining  this  matter 
to  the  people,  Lyciscus  found  an  opportunity 
to  withdraw  his  (laughter;  and  he  immediately 

Jul.  Per  3979  -\  ^e^  w^n  ^r  to  Sparta,  where  he 
A.  M.  8269.  /  was  cordially  received.  Upon 
Olymp.  >  this,  Aristodemus,  also  of  the 
r"  2-j-  1  *aim'y  °'  tne  -^Epytidae,  freely 
•  ••  offered  his  daughter,  and  when 
he  found  himself  opposed  by  a  young  man, 
by  whom  she  was  beloved,  and  who  pretended 
that  she  was  pregnant  by  him,  he  indignantly 
slew  her  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  supposed 
dishonour  she  had  brought  upon  the  family, 
though  when  her  body  was  afterwards  ex- 
amined, the  young  man's  allegation  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  untrue.  This  sacrifice  was 
deemed  insufficient  by  the  soothsayer,  because 
the  daughter  of  Aristodemus  had  died  rather 
through  the  vengeance  of  her  father  than  as 
a  voluntary  victim  to  the  gods,  and  he  de- 
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manded  another  virgin  :  but  all  the  family  of 
the  ^Epytidae  joined  with  the  king  in  per- 
suading the  people  that  the  demand  of  the 
oracle  had  been  fully  complied  with,  and 
public  rejoicings  were  made,  under  an  impres- 
sion that  whenever  the  war  should  be  renewed, 
the  victory  was  insured  to  the  Messenians. 

Eight  years  after  the  fortifying  of  Ithome, 
and  six  from  the  flight  of  Lyciscus,  the 
Spartans  again  entered  Messenia  in  force. 
From  the  state  of  the  Pelopon-  Jul  Per  3984 
nesus  at  that  time,  where  an 
universal  jealousy  prevailed  of 
the  Spartan  power  and  insolence, 
the  Messenians  might,  without 
doubt,  have  obtained  assistance  from  their 
neighbours,  had  they  resolved  on  a  defensive 
warfare  till  succours  could  be  obtained  :  but 
confiding  in  the  oracle,  they  were  eager  for 
a  set  battle,  which,  like  the  former,  though 
obstinately  fought,  was  indecisive,  the  night 
parting  the  combatants.  It  was  fatal,  how- 
ever, to  Euphaes,  who  venturing  too  far  against 
Theopompus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  fell  down.  The  sight  of  their 
monarch's  danger  made  the  Messenians  more 
eager,  and  a  warm  contest  ensued  with  the 
opposing  army,  about  carrying  oft'  the  expiring 
king,  in  which  the  Messeuiaus  prevailed,  but 
with  the  loss  of  Antander,  one  of  their  best 
captains.  Euphaes,  being  thus  recovered  by 
his  subjects,  was  carried  back  to  Ithome, 
where  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the 
13th  year  of  his  reign,  which  had  been  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  war  and  confusion. 

Eupliaes  leaving  no  issue  behind  him,  the 
people  claimed  a  right  of  electing  a  king 
from  the  royal  family,  and  out  of  three  com- 
petitors, Cleonnis,  Damis,  and  Aristodemus, 
they  chose  the  latter,  in  opposition  to  the 
soothsayers,  who  alleged  that  he  was  ineligible 
because  he  had  slain  his  daughter. 

Aristodemus  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the 
throne,  than  he  began  to  negociate  with  the 
Arcadians,  Argives,  and  Sicyonians  ;  and 
while  he  succeeded  in  drawing  them  to  his 
alliance,  he  laboured  incessantly  to  unite  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  engage  them 
to  behave  bravely  in  a  war,  which  so  nearly 
concerned  them,  and  on  the  event  of  which 
depended  whether  in  future  they  should  be 
freemen  or  slaves.  With  this  view  he  shower- 
ed favours  upon  all ;  he  raised  his  competitors 
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to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  kingdom;  he 
conferred  honours  on  men  of  birth  and 
fortune;  and  distributed  money  amongst  the 
people. 

The  exertions  of  Aristodemus  to  procure 
allies,  induced  his  enemies  to  pursue  a  similar 
course,  so  that  on  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the 
Lacedemonians  had  engaged  the  Corinthians 
in  their  service ;  and  they  approached  Ithome 
in  great  strength.  Aristodemus,  like  an  able 
general,  disposed  his  own  forces,  and  those 
of  his  confederates,  in  the  best  manner  possi- 
ble: himself  and  Cleonnis  commanded  the 
Jul.  Per.  3988.x  ^avy  troops ;  the  lighter  armed 
A.  M.  3-278. 1  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
Olymp.  V  Damis,  and  posted  behind  a 

XHI.    8.     (    hiji  •  the  Argives  and  Sicyonians 
726. )   were    opposed    to    the    Corin- 
thians ;   and    the    choicest   of    the    Arcadian 
forces,  with  the  flower  of  the  Messenian  in- 
fantry, were  ranged    against  the   Lacedaemo- 
nians.     All  things    being  thus  disposed,  the 
battle  began  with  great  vigour  on  both  sides : 
the    Spartans,     though    close    pressed,  stood 
firmly  to  their  posts,  and  the  Corinthians  be- 
haved very  gallantly  for  a  considerable  time  : 
but  when,  on  a  given  signal,  Damis,  from  his 
concealment,   took  them   in   flank,  and  by  a 
shower  of  missiles   destroyed  a  great  many  of 
their  men,  they  were   constrained   to  betake 
themselves  to  flight,    with    considerable  loss. 
The  Spartans  were  exceedingly  afflicted  at  this 
miscarriage;  and  their  perplexity  was  increas- 
ed by  a  message  they  received  about  the  same 
time  from   their  wives,   reminding  them   that 
while  they  were  intent  upon  subduing  their 
enemies,  they  totally  neglected  the  welfare  of 
their  own   city.      They  had  now  been   from 
home   about    ten    years,    and    were    deterred 
from  returning  by  their  oath,  or  rather  perhaps 
by  the  cold  reception  they  had  met  with  on 
a  former     occasion ;    and     what    with    their 
absence,  and  the  levies  that  had  been  made 
of  the  youth  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  army, 
Sparta  was  in  evident  danger  of  being  depopu- 
lated. They  had  depended  on  this  battle  to  end 
the  strife,    so    as  to   have  enabled    them   to 
return ;  but  finding  their  expectation  frustrated, 
they  came  to  the  extraordinary  resolution  of 
sending   home  all    the   young  men,  who  had 
not    bound    themselves    by    the    oath,    with 
orders  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  asso- 
ciate   indiscriminately    with    the    unmarried 


women,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  their 
country. 

The  Corinthians  were  greatly  distressed  by 
the  event  of  this  battle;  for,  having  on  every 
side  an  enemy's  country  to  pass  through  before 
they  could  reach  home,  retreat  was  imprac- 
ticable. The  Spartans  who  remained  in  Mes- 
senia  continued  a  kind  of  petty  warfare,  while 
their  deputies  went  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle ;  to  which  the  Messenians  likewise  had 
recourse.  The  answer  to  the  former  was : 
"  By  fraud  was  Messenia  obtained  ;  by  fraud 
must  it  be  subdued :"  but  to  the  question  of 
the  Messenians,  the  reply  was  so  perplexed 
and  obscure,  that  no  one  would  undertake  to 
explain  it. 

In  pursuance  of  the  response  of  the  oracle, 
the  Spartans  contrived  many  stratagems,  but 
without  success;  their  designs  being  penetrated 
and  frustrated  by  the  sagacity  and  vigilance  of 
Aristodemus.  Some  time  after,  the  Messe- 
nians began  to  be  alarmed  by  inauspicious 
omens  at  Ithome :  Aristodemus  himself  had 
ill-boding  dreams,  in  which  his  daughter  ap- 
peared, and  upbraided  him  with  her  death. 
They  again  sent  to  Delphi,  and  their  deputies 
brought  back  word,  that  whoever  should  first 
dedicate  a  hundred  tripods  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Ithome,  should  remain  masters  of 
the  place.  This  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Mes- 
senians, and  they  immediately  set  to  work  to 
make  the  required  tripods  of  wood  ;  being  too 
poor  to  make  them  of  brass:  but  the  oracle 
being  known  at  Sparta  as  soon  as  it  was  at 
Ithome,  one  CEbalus,  a  crafty  workman,  made 
a  hundred  small  tripods  of  clay,  with  which 
having  got  into  Ithome  in  the  disguise  of  a 
fowler,  he  deposited  them  in  the  temple,  and 
escaped.  The  two  directions  of  the  oracle  in 
favour  of  the  Spartans  were  now  fulfilled ; 
CEbalus  had  gained  admission  by  fraud,  and 
as  a  Spartan  had  first  consecrated  the  re- 
quired number  of  tripods,  the  discovery  did 
not  fail  to  strike  the  Messenians  with  despair ; 
especially  when  they  saw  the  city  invested  by 
their  enemies.  Aristodemus  encouraged  them 
for  a  time ;  but,  perceiving  all  things  to  go  ill, 
and  that  the  city,  in  spite  of  his  exertions,  must 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Jul 
he  was  seized  with  a  deep  me- 
lancholy, and  going  one  night  to 
the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  there 
laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 
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On  the  demise  of  Aristodemus,  the  Mes- 
senians  did  not  elect  any  other  king ;  indeed, 
their  affairs  were  too  desperate  to  admit  of  it; 
but  they  appointed  Damis  for  their  chief,  with 
the  title  of  general.  He  did  for  them  whatever 
man  could  do ;  but  all  proving  ineffectual, 
such  of  the  Messenians  as  had  any  hopes  of  a 
good  reception,  fled  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries ;  while  the  rest  were  constrained  to  sub- 
mit^) to  the  Spartans,  who  razed  the  city  of 
Ithome,  and  laid  such  hard  conditions  upon 
Jul  Per  3391  "\  *ne  people,  that  many  of  them 
A.  M.  3-28i!  /  left  the  Peloponnesus,  under  the 

Olymp.       >  conduct  of  Alcidamidas,    who 

pIV<  2->-  i  na<l  'Jeen  one  °^  tne'r  generals, 
'•*  and  repaired  to  Rhegium  in 
Italy,  where  they  settled.  Such  as  remained 
were  bound  to  cultivate  the  land  with  all  dili- 
gence, and  to  render  half  the  produce  to  the 
Spartans;  and  whenever  any  of  the  nobles  of 
Sparta,  or  either  of  its  kings,  died,  they  and 
their  wives  were  to  attend  the  funeral  pro- 
cession as  a  conquered  nation,  on  pain  of 
heavy  penalties  in  case  of  neglect.  The  Lace- 
daemonians also  gave  away  a  part  of  their 
territories,  bordering  on  the  sea,  to  the  Asiriei, 
and  another  part  to  the  descendants  of  Andro- 
cles.(s)  Such  was  the  termination  of  the  first 
Messenian  war,  after  a  continuance  of  rather 
more  than  19  years. 

The  Messenians  had  groaned  under  their 
bonds  about  nine-and-thirty  years(t)  when,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Spartan  kings,  Anaxander  and 
Anaxidamns,  they  were  prompted  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  by  Aristomenes,  of  the  race  of  the 
Epytidie,  and  son  of  Nicomedes  of  Andauia: 
a  man  of  strong  judgment,  strict  honour,  a 
bold,  enterprising,  intrepid  spirit,  and  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  love  of  his  country.  Perceiving  that  the 
Argives  and  Arcadians  were  friends  to  the 
Spartans  only  because  they  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  avenge  the  numerous  injuries  they 
had  sustained,  he  ventured  to  make  overtures 


(r)  Pausanias  says  the  Messenians  in  Ithome  capitulated  to 
their  enemies;  but  Polyaenus*  attirms  that  the  city  was 
taken  by  stratagem,  in  the  following  manner:  Thcopompus, 
with  part  of  the  army,  pretending  to  desert  his  colleague, 
removed  from  the  camp,  and  pitched  behind  the  city,  out 
of  sight  of  the  besieged.  The  Messenians  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  Polydorus  with  avidity  ;  but  they  were 

*  Stratog.  lib.  i,  cap.  15. 
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to  them  for  a  coalition  for  the  recovery  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  at  that  time 
was  wholly  subjugated  by  the  Spartans;  and  he 
received  an  answer  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  wishes.  With  the  as- 
surance of  this  assistance,  he  then 
engaged  his  countrymen  in  the 
general  cause,  and  they  imme- 
diately put  themselves  in  a  defensive  posture. 

A  year,  or  nearly  as  much,  had  elapsed 
without  any  important  operations;  and  before 
either  party  had  received  any  auxiliary  help, 
the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians  met  in 
force  at  the  village  of  Uerae, 
where  an  obstinately  contested 
battle  was  fought.  Aristomenes 
conducted  himself  with  so  much 
gallantry  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  bound  victory  as  it  were  to  his  standard, 
and  his  countrymen,  in  the  overflowings  of 
their  admiration,  saluted  him  with  the  title  of 
king :  but  this  honour  he  refused,  alleging,  that 
he  had  taken  up  arms  to  set  them  free,  not  to 
elevate  himself.  He  nevertheless  accepted  the 
title  of  general,  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial  power, 
to  be  exercised  only  in  the  public  service  and 
in  the  command  of  the  army. 

From  the  specimen  this  battle  had  given  of 
the  remaining  courage  of  the  Messenians,  their 
enemies  could  not  but  conclude  that  a  long 
and  sanguinary  war  would  follow ;  and  as  they 
were  anxious  for  the  event,  they  sent  to  Delphi, 
to  inquire  of  the  oracle  what  course  they 
should  pursue;  to  which  the  answer  was,  that 
"  the  Spartans  should  seek  a  leader  from 
Athens."  The  Athenians. were  then  in  league 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  as  the  two 
powers  were  rather  rivals  for  superiority  in 
Greece  than  cordial  allies,  they  contemptu- 
ously sent  them  for  a  general  one  Tyrtaeus,  a 
schoolmaster  and  poet,  lame  of  one  foot,  and 
reputed  to  be  a  little  beside  himself.  This 
captain,  however,  in  the  end,  proved  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  Spartans,  for  he 


no  sooner  thoroughly  engaged,  than  Theopotnpus  advanced 
upon  the  city,  which  being  nearly  emptied  of  its  defenders, 
was  easily  taken. 

(s)  Pausan.  in  Mcsscn.     Justin,  lib.  iif.  cap.  4,  i>. 

(t)  According  to  Pausanias:  Justin  and  Eusebius  place 
an  interval  of  80  years  between  (he  first  and  second  Mes- 
senian wars ;  but  they  seem  to  reckon  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  to  the  end  of  the  second. 
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taught  them  to  bear  prosperity  without  arro- 
gance, and  to  suffer  adversity  with  patience.(u) 
AYhile  the  Spartans  were  thus  engaged  in 
consulting  the  oracle,  and  sending  to  Athens 
for  a  commander,  Aristornenes  had  collected 
a  large  army,  from  the  Eleans,  the  Argives, 
the  Sicyonians,  and  the  Arcadians,  in  addition 
to  his  own  countrymen  :  the  Spartans,  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  war,  having  no  allies  but  the 
Corinthians.  The  Spartan  kings  no  sooner 
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A.  M.  3321.  /  standing  their  inferiority  in  mim- 
Olymp.  >  bers,  they  offered  battle  to  the 

xxiv.  2.  I  confederate  army,  which  Aristo- 
nienes  readily  accepted.  It  was 
fought  near  the  monument  of  Caprus,  and  was 
obstinately  contested,  with  great  loss  on  both 
sides;  but  it  ended  with  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Laceda?monians.  Aristo- 
menes  pursued  them,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Theocles  the  soothsayer,  who  assured  him 
that  in  a  certain  tree  by  which  he  must  pass, 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  concealed  to  favour 
the  escape  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  in  passing 
under  that  tree  he  lost  his  shield,  upon  which 
he  desisted  from  the  pursuit,  though  not  before 
he  had  made  dreadful  havoc  of  the  enemy. 

The  Spartans  were  so  discouraged  at  this 
defeat,  that  they  grew  weary  of  the  war,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  kings,  and  diffident  of  their 
own  power  :  they  were,  indeed,  ready  to  con- 
clude a  peace  upon  any  terms;  but  their 
Athenian  leader  Tyrtaeus  reanimated  them  by 
martial  songs,  directed  them  with  prudent 
counsels,  and  after  recruiting  their  broken 
army  with  chosen  men  from  among  the  Helots, 
revived  their  enthusiasm  by  exhorting  them  to 
the  practice  of  those  military  virtues,  for  which 
their  nation  had  been  so  celebrated. 

Aristomenes,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  with 
equal  prudence  and  vigour;  he  was  aware  that 
his  victories  would  tend  to  nothing,  if  he  did 
not,  with  the  reputation  of  his  people,  restore 
them  to  their  former  wealth  and  power:  he 
therefore  resolved  to  assume  the  offensive  in 
his  operations,  and  entering  the  Spartan  terri- 
tories, plundered  the  town  of  Phera,  putting 
all  who  made  any  resistance  to  the  sword,  and 
carrying  off  an  immense  booty.  Intelligence 
of  this  transaction  reaching  the  Spartan  camp, 

(u)  Pansan.  in  Meuten.  Strabo.  Geogr.  lib.  viii.  .Elian. 
Var.  Hint.  lib.  xii.  cap.  50. 


a  detachment  was  sent  to  overtake  the  Mes- 
senians ;  but  it  no  sooner  came  up,  than  it 
was  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  whole 
would  have  been  cut  off  in  the  pursuit,  had 
not  Aristomenes  been  disabled  by  receiving  a 
spear  through  his  thigh,  upon  which  the 
Messenians  suffered  such  of  the  Spartans  as 
remained,  to  go  off  without  farther  molesta- 
tion, while  they  carried  off  their  booty  and 
>their  wounded  general  to  their  quarters.  As 
soon  as  Aristomenes  was  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field  again,  he  resolved  to  carry  the 
war  to  the  gates  of  Sparta ;  but  whether  he 
found  his  design  impracticable,  or  was  really 
diverted  from  it,  as  was  said,  by  some  dream, 
he  gave  out,  that  Castor  and  Pollux,  with 
their  sister  Helen,  had  appeared,  and  com- 
manded him  to  desist. 

It  was  not  long  before  Aristomenes  and  his 
troops  were  again  in  motion,  and  having  sud- 
denly entered  ^Egila,  which  they  pillaged, 
some  of  the  Messenians  would  have  offered 
violence  to  a  number  of  women  assembled 
for  religious  purposes  at  a  temple  in  its 
vicinity :  but  the  Spartan  dames  gave  them  so 
warm  a  reception  with  stones  and  cudgels, 
that  they  were  put  to  flight :  Aristomenes  him- 
self, hearing  of  what  was  passing,  hastened 
to  the  spot,  to  draw  off  his  troops,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  females ;  but  when  they 
understood  that  he  had  come  thither  to  pro- 
tect them,  they  set  him  at  liberty. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  war,  the  Spartans 
in  great  force  entered  Messenia, 
whither 
Arcadia, 
with 

troops,  to  assist  the  allies.  Aris- 
tomenes made  no  difficulty  of  accepting  the 
battle,  when  offered  by  the  enemy ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflict,  the  Arcadian  monarch, 
who  had  been  bribed  by  the  Spartans,  con- 
trived to  strike  a  panic  into  his  troops,  and 
drawing  them  off  from  the  right  and  left  flanks, 
through  the  main  body,  threw  the  allied  army 
into  such  confusion,  that  it  was  almost  cut 
to  pieces,  and  the  flower  of  the  Messenian 
nobility  were  slain.  Aristomenes,  with  the 
wreck  of  his  shattered  forces,  retired  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  now 
impossible  to  maintain  the  war  upon  equal 
terms,  he  admonished  his  countrymen  to  fortify 
mount  Ira,  or  Era,  and  to  make  the  best  dis- 
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positions  for  a  protracted  defence. (v)  He 
likewise  placed  garrisons  in  Pylos  and 
Methone,  on  the  sea-coasts;  and  to  these 
three  places  he  gathered  all  the  inhabitants, 
leaving  the  rest  of  Messenia  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  consider- 
ing the  war  as  in  effect  finished,  divided  the 
lands  among  theirown citizens,  and  caused  them 
to  be  carefully  cultivated,  while  the  army  be- 
sieged, or  rather  blockaded  Ira.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  Aristomenes  convinced 
them  of  their  error:  for  with  300  brave  Mes- 
seuians,  whom  he  had  selected  from  the  rest, 
he  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country,  carrying  off 
a  prodigious  booty ;  and  when  Messenia  could 
no  longer  supply  the  wants  of  his  garrison, 
he  penetrated  into  Laconia,  and  bore  away 
corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  whatever  else  was 
necessary  to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of 
the  troops  and  citizens  of  Ira.  The  dexterity 
with  which  these  excursions  were  conducted, 
baffled  all  the  vigilance  of  the  Spartans,  who 
at  last  issued  a  proclamation,  to  prohibit  the 
cultivation  of  the  Messenian  territories  in 
their  hands,  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Laconia.  If  this  measure  tended  to  dis- 
tress the  Messenians,  it  was  much  more  detri- 
mental to  the  Spartans  themselves,  who  found 
its  effects  in  a  famine  in  their  capital,  attended 
with  its  usual  concomitant,  sedition.  The 
oppressed  Messeuians  would  now  have  been 
left  to  the  recovery  and  enjoyment  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  even  Sparta  itself  might  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Aristomenes,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  poet  Tyrtaeus,  who  recalled  the 
almost  extinguished  courage  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, though  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  persuaded  them  to  continue  the  blockade 


(v)  About  this  time,  commissioners  were  sent  to  Delphi,  to 
consult  the  oracle,  to  whom  the  answer  imported  that 
Messenia  could  hold  out  no  longer  than  till  the  Tjayo; 
should  attempt  to  taste  the  streams  of  Neda.  Tjayoj  signi- 
fied generally  a  he-goat,  wherefore  the  Messenians  were 
extremely  careful  that  no  animal  of  that  kind  should  ap- 
proach the  river :  but  it  was  also  a  local  term  for  a  wild  fig- 
tree,  which  the  Greeks  in  general  called  oXt/»9»t ;  and  when 
the  fate  of  Ira  approached,  it  appeared  that  the  oracle 
had  been  misunderstood ;  for  Tlieoclus,  the  soothsayer, 
observing  certain  wild  fig-trees  which  grew  by  the  river's 
*ide,  bending  their  leaves  downwards  towards  the  stream, 
recollected  the  twofold  meaning  of  the  term  Tjayot,  and 
gave  notice  to  Aristomenes  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled. 
Upon  this,  Aristomenes  took  a  certain  sacred  depositum, 
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of  Ira,  and  to  maintain  a  flying  camp  for  the 
security  of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  Aristo- 
menes continued,  with  his  300  light  troops, 
to  commit  terrible  depredations :  among  other 
places,  he  plundered  the  city  of  Amyclse, 
from  whence  he  carried  off  abundance  of 
riches,  and  a  number  of  carriages  laden  with 
provisions.  In  his  retreat,  he  was  met  by 
the  Spartan  army,  to  whom  he  offered  battle, 
regardless  of  the  disparity  of  his  numbers. 
His  brave  Messenians  made  a  long  and  vigor- 
ous resistance,  till,  most  of  them  being  killed 
or  wounded,  Aristomenes  and  about  50  of  the 
survivors  were  taken  prisoners,  that  noble 
chieftain  having  been  picked  up  from  among 
the  slain,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  covered 
with  wounds.  The  Lacedaemonians  expressed 
the  loudest  joy  at  the  sight  of  this  illustrious 
captive  ;  and  when  he  was  recovered  of  his 
wounds,  they  sentenced  him  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  to  be  thrown  together  into  a  deep 
cavern ;  a  punishment  usually  inflicted  on  the 
lowest  kind  of  offenders.  From  this  pit  Aristo- 
menes had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,(w) 
and,  travelling  by  night  with  all  the  expedition 
he  was  capable  of,  arrived  at  length  safe  in 
Ira,  to  "the  great  joy  and  amazement  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  terror  of  the  enemy; 
the  latter  of  whom  would  not  credit  the 
report  of  his  being  alive,  till  he  convinced 
them  of  it,  by  attacking  the  posts  of  their 
Corinthian  allies,  from  whence  he  advanced 
into  the  Spartan  camp,  which  he  pillaged,  and 
slew  so  many  of  their  officers,  besides  private 
men,  that  they  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  an  approaching  festival,  as  a  pretence  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  40  days,  that  they 
might  have  time  to  bury  their  dead.  On  this 


which  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  bad  foretold  should  be 
preserved  till  the  Messenians  were  utterly  destroyed,  and 
buried  it  in  the  most  private  part  of  mount  Ithome,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  which  he  endangered  by  pass- 
ing beyond  the  entrenchments  of  Ira.* 

(w)  It  is  said  that  after  he  had  remained  here  three  days, 
a  fox  resorted  to  the  cavern  to  feed  on  the  carcases  thrown 
into  it  from  time  to  time,  which  Aristomenes  seized  by  the 
hind  leg,  and  following  its  devious  course,  was  at  last 
brought  to  a  small  outlet,  through  which  the  animal  fled, 
and  which  Aristomenes  afterwards  enlarged  with  his  nails 
for  his  own  deliverance.! 


*  I'ausan.  in  Mcstcn. 


t  Ibid. 
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occasion,  Aristomenes  celebrated,  for  the 
second  time,  the  Hecatomp/nmia.(x) 

During  this  truce,  certain  Cretan  archers 
in  the  service  of  the  Spartans,  seized  Aristo- 
menes, as  he  was  walking  unattended  on  the 
outside  of  his  entrenchments,  and  carried  him 
off".  Stopping,  however,  at  a  cottage,  in  which 
lived  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  he  was 
recognized  as  the  protector  of  the  Spartan 
women  at  ^Egila,  and  the  females  either  in- 
sisted on  his  being  released,  or  they  assisted 
him  in  killing  his  captors. (y)  For  this  service 
Aristomenes  took  them  both  with  him  to  Ira, 
and  rewarded  the  daughter  by  marrying  her 
to  his  son  Gorgus,  then  about  1(3  years  of 
age. 

Ira  had  now  held  out  about  11  years,  when 

Jul.  Per.  4043.^    'J    ^J'^    M[    into  the   hands  of 

A.  M.    3333.  /   tne  besiegers,  by  the  following 
Olymp.      ^  accident :    the    servant    of    one 

xxvii.    2.    I    Empiramus,     a     Spartan     com- 

B.  C.       671. J   n)ancjerj    driving     his     master's 
cattle  to  drink  at  the  river  Neda,  met  frequently 
with  the   wife  of  a   Messeuian,  whom  he  en- 
gaged in  an  amour.     This  woman   informed 
him  that  her  house  was  without  the  entrench- 
ment, so  that  he  might  repair  to  it  without 
danger,  when   her  husband   was   from   home, 
and  she  likewise  gave   him  notice  when   her 
husband  "as  upon  duty  in  the  garrison.     The 
Spartan  failed  not   to  be   at  the  rendezvous  at 
the  time  appointed,  but  he  had  not  been  long- 
in   the   house,    before  the   husbaud    returning 
unexpectedly,  threw  the  guilty  wife  and   her 
gallant  into  the  utmost  confusion.    The  woman, 
however,  secreted  her  lover,  and  let  in  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  received  with  apparent  joy,  in- 
quiring most  anxiously  by  what  excess  of  good 
fortune  she  was  blessed  with  his  return.     The 


(x)  This  sacrifice  was  appointed  for  such  as  had  killed 
a  hundred  of  the  enemy  with  their  own  hands.  He  had 
performed  it  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  lost  his  shield 
under  the  tree ;  and  lie  lived  to  do  it  a  third  time. 

(y)  The  story  is,  that  the  Cretans  were  nine  in  number; 
two  of  whom,  immediately  on  the  seizure  of  Aristomenes, 
flew  with  the  news  to  Sparta,  while  the  other  seven  bound 
tiitir  prize,  and  conducted  him  to  a  lonely  cottage,  in- 
habited only  by  a  widow  and  her  daughter.  The  latler  had 
drramed  the  night  before,  that  she  taw  a  lion  without  claws, 
bound  and  dragged  along  by  wolves;  and  that,  she  having 
loosed  his  bonds  and  given  him  claws,  he  immediately  tore 
the  wolves  in  pieces.  As  soon  as  Aristomenes  entered  the 
cottage,  and  the  mother,  who  knew  him,  had  told  her 
daughter  who  he  was,  she  concluded  that  her  dream  was 


unsuspecting  Messenian  told  her,  that  Aristo- 
menes being  detained  in  bed  by  a  wound,  the 
soldiers,  knowing  that  he  could  not  walk  the 
rounds,  had  obtained  leave  of  their  officers 
to  retire  to  their  houses,  to  avoid  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  The  Spartan,  who 
was  within  hearing,  no  sooner  learnt  this,  than 
he  stole  softly  out  of  doors,  and  hastened 
with  the  news  to  his  master,  who  at  that 
time  happened  to  have  the  chief  command  of 
the  army,  during  the  absence  of  the  Spartan 
kings.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  this  infor- 
mation, Empiramus  ordered  the  army  to 
inarch,  although  it  rained  excessively,  and 
there  was  no  moonlight.  The  servant  guided 
them  to  the  ford,  and  matters  were  so  well 
managed,  that  all  the  Messenian  outposts  were 
secured :  yet  were  they  afraid  to  engage ; 
darkness,  a  high  wind,  and  heavy  rains, 
added  to  the  fear  entertained  of  Aristomenes, 
keeping  them  quiet  in  the  places  they  had 
seized.  At  daylight,  the  attack  commenced, 
but  Ira  was  so  stubbornly  defended  by  both 
men  and  women,  that  the  event  was  long 
doubtful.  Three  days  and  two  nights  this 
desperate  engagement  lasted;  but  at  length, 
all  hopes  of  preserving  the  city  being  lost, 
Aristomenes  drew  off  his  troops.  Early  on 
the  fourth  morning,  having  disposed  the  wo- 
men and  children  in  the  centre,  the  Messenian 
youth  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  the  less  able 
men  in  the  main  body,  he  put  himself  at  their 
head,  leaving  the  rear  to  be  brought  up  by 
his  son  Gorgus,  and  Manticlus,  son  of 
Theoclus,  a  Messenian  of  great  merit,  who  fell 
with  much  glory  in  this  attack.  When  all 
things  were  ready,  Aristomenes  caused  the 
last  barrier  to  be  thrown  open,  and,  brandish- 
ing his  spear,  marched  directly  towards  the 


to  be  fulfilled  in  him.  She  therefore  plied  the  Cretans  well 
with  drink  ;  and  when  they  had  fallen  asleep,  took  a 
poniard  from  one  of  them,  and  having  cut  the  thongs 
which  bound  the  prisoner,  put  it  into  bis  hands;  and  lie 
presently  verified  her  vision  by  putting  all  his  guards  to 
death.*  This  story  seems  to  be  the  same  which  Diodorus 
alludes  to,  when  he  says,  that  Aristomenrs  having  once 
defended  the  virtue  of  some  Spartan  women,  whom  his 
soldiers  had  insulted,  when  he  was  afterwards  taken  pri- 
soner, and  carried  to  Sparta,  the  women  whom  he  had 
protected,  interested  themselves  so  warmly  in  his  cause, 
that  they  procured  his  liberty.! 


•  Polyscn.  Stratag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31,  sect.  2.     Stephan.  in  met 
t  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv. 
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Spartan  troops,  in  order  to  force  a  passage : 
but  this  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  Einpi- 
raiiuis,  who  no  sooner  observed  his  intention, 
than  he  ordered  his  men  to  open  to  the  right 
and  left,  that  the  Messenians  might  pass 
through  unmolested,  which  they  did,  bending 
their  course  towards  Arcadia.(z) 

As  soon  as  the  Arcadians  heard  that  Ira 
\v;is  taken,  they  manifested  a  strong  desire  of 
assisting  their  old  confederates  in  their  dis- 
tress ;  and  they  entreated  their  king,  Aristo- 
crates,  to  lead  them  into  Messenia :  but  he, 
corrupted  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  persuaded 
them  that  it  was  too  late ;  that  the  Messenians 
were  all  cut  off;  and  that  their  interference 
would  but  expose  themselves  to  the  fury  of  the 
conquerors.  When,  however,  it  was  under- 
stood that  Aristomeues  was  on  the  Arcadian 
frontiers,  they  ran  in  crowds  to  carry  him  pro- 
visions, and  to  testify  their  readiness  to  afford 
him  and  his  company  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  Aristomenes,  thus  encouraged,  request- 
ed to  be  heard  before  a  general  assembly,  which 
being  accordingly  convened,  he  proposed,  while 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  occupied  in  plunder- 
ing Ira,  to  march  to  Sparta,  and  seize  that 
city  by  surprise,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to 
500  brave  Messenians,  wholly  devoted  to  his 
commands.(a)  This  project  was  universally 
applauded ;  but  its  execution  was,  under  various 
pretexts,  retarded  by  Aristocrates,  who  was 
using  the  interval  to  send  information  of  it  to 
Sparta.  The  various  delays  he  had  inter- 
posed having  at  last  excited  the  suspicions  of 
his  subjects,  they  watched  him  narrowly,  and 
when  the  messengers  returned  whom  he  had 
sent  to  Sparta,  they  seized  their  dispatches, 
and  read  them  openly  before  a  general  assem- 
bly :  from  these  his  treason  fully  appeared ;  for 
they  contained  acknowledgments  from  the 
Lacedemonians  of  his  kindness  towards  them, 
as  well  in  the  battle  of  the  third  year,  as  on 


(z)  Pausan.  in  Messen.    Justin,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

(a)  This   story  is  extremely  ambiguous,  if  not  improba- 
ble: for  as  Aristomenes  meant  to  rely   on  these  500  men, 
and  asked  no  succours  from  the  Arcadians,  it  is  strange  that 
to  wise  a  man  should  expose   his  intentions   before  Aristo- 
crates, whose  sincerity  he  had  every  reason  to  suspect:  and  if 
Aristomenes  had  any  confidence  in  the  Arcadian  king,  it  is 
equally  unaccountable  why  he  should  not  have  sent  to  him  for 
assistance  during  the  eleven  years  that  Ira  had  been  besieged. 

(b)  Pausan.  in  Messen.     Polyb.  lib.  iv.  p.  301. 

(c)  The  end  of  Aristomenes   is   differently   related  :  for 
it  is   said   that   having  twice  eluded   the   vigilance  of  the 


Jul.  Per.  4040. 

A.  M.      3338. 
Olymp. 

xxvin.     1. 

B.  C.         668. 


the  present  occasion  ;  with  assurances  that  he 
should  find  them  grateful.  No  sooner  were 
these  letters  read,  than  the  indignant  Arcadians 
dragged  their  perfidious  monarch  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  and  stoned  him  to 
death  ;  calling  frequently  upon  the  Messenians 
to  assist  them :  these,  however,  stood  still, 
waiting  for  the  orders  of  Aristomenes,  who,  far 
from  triumphing  in  this  spectacle,  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  which  he  wetted  with 
his  tears,  his  soul  being  pierced  with  sorrow 
to  see  a  crowned  head  so  shamefully,  yet  so 
deservedly,  put  to  death.(b) 

The  cause  of  the  Messenians 
being  thus  betrayed,  those  who 
were  under  the  command  of 
Gorgus  and  Manticlus,  left  tin; 
Peloponnesus,  and  went  to  Si- 
cily, where,  many  years  afterwards,  they  seized 
the  city  of  Zancle,  and  called  it  Messene,  after 
the  capital  of  their  native  country.  Aristo- 
menes remained  in  Greece,  where  he  married 
all  his  daughters,  except  the  youngest,  to 
persons  of  rank ;  and  the  youngest  he  gave  to 
a  prince  of  Rhodes,  who  had  been  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  under  his  posterity,  by  marrying  a 
daughter  of  the  most  worthy  of  the  Greeks. 
Aristomenes  accompanied  his  son-in-law  back 
10  his  dominions,  where  he  had  formed  a 
scheme  for  uniting  the  Lydians  and  Medes 
against  the  Spartans,  when  death(c)  removed 
him  from  this  world,  and  thereby  relieved  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  the  most  formidable  enemy 
they  ever  had.  His  son-in-law  honoured  his 
memory  with  a  most  magnificent  tomb;  and 
for  the  equity  and  truth  with  which  he  tem- 
pered his  valour,  sagacity,  and  perseverance, 
lie  has  been  styled  emphatically  t/iejust.(d) 

Messenia  was  now  treated  with  greater 
severity  than  ever  by  the  Spartans;  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants  were  made  slaves  of,  as  the 


Lacedaemonians,  who  had  taken  him  prisoner,  he  fell  into 
their  hands  a  third  time,  and  was  killed  in  attempting  to 
escape.*  Pliny  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  his  extra- 
ordinary courage  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  When  he 
was  a  third  lime  taken  prisoner,  says  this  writer,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  resolved  to  see  wherein  he  differed  from  other 
men,  that  he  should  be  able,  after  so  many  reverses,  to  retain  his 
vivacity  and  intrepidity :  they  accordingly  cut  open  his  bosom, 
and  discovered  that  his  heart  was  covered  all  over  with  bairlf 
(d)  Pausan.  in  Messen, 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv. 

t  Plin.  Nat.  But.  lib.  xi,  cap.  37.     Steph.  Byiont.  in  we 
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Helots  before  had  been;(e)  and  their  lands, 
with  the  exception  of  Methone,  which  was 
given  to  the  Argives,  were  divided  among  the 
citizens  of  Sparta,  who  thereby  became  much 
more  powerful  than  before,  and  already  began 
to  affect  the  sovereignty  of  Greece. 

During  the  long  period  of  200  years,  the 
Messenians  groaned  under  a  most  abject  state 
of  slavery,  monuments  of  their  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  of  the  impolicy  of  their  conquerors. 
For  had  the  Spartans,  instead  of  keeping  them 
as  a  distinct  class,  suffered  them  to  intermix 
with  the  free  citizens,  they  must,  in  so  extended 
a  period,  have  been  intermixed  and  lost  sight 
of  in  the  general  community.  But  being  kept 
as  a  separate  people,  the  history  of  their  inju- 
ries was  transmitted  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  though  too  weak  to  attempt  any 
thing  openly  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty, 
they  entertained  a  deadly  malice  towards  their 
oppressors,  which  wanted  only  an  opporlunity 
to  burst  forth  into  action. 

At  the  end  of  the  77th  Olympiad,  202  years 

after  the  taking  of  Ira,   a  most 
Jul.  Per.  424j.^v  , 

A.  M.      3535.  /    dreadful  earthquake    happened 

Olymp.       v  at  Sparta ;  by  which,  according 
LXXVII.    4.   I    to  Diodorus,  20,000  persons  lost 
469-J   their  lives;  and  Plutarch  affirms 
that  only  five  houses  in  the  city  escaped  ruin. 
The  Helots,   who,  as  -well  as  the  Messenians, 
had  long  sighed    for  their  liberty,   conceived 
this  to   be   a    favourable   opportunity   for  the 
assertion  of  their  rights,  and  flew  to  arms.     Of 
their  operations  no  particulars  have  been  pre- 
served :  it  is  only  known  that  they  were  joined 
Jul.  Per.  4249.  "v    some    tune    afterwards    by   the 
A.M.     3539!  /    Messenians;  neither  is  it  certain 
Olymp.       V  that    any    general    battle    was 
Lxxvm.  4.  I    fought  aftertbis  coalition.     The 
K''   hostilities  were,    however,  pro- 
tracted,  partly  on   account  of  the  disputes  ol 
the  Spartans   with  the  Athenians   and    other 
states,  and  partly  owing  to  the  Messenians  and 
their    coadjutors    having    placed     themselves 
tinder  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Ithome,   and 
entrenched  themselves  npon  the  mountain  de- 
dicated to  that  deity,   to   which  the  Delphic 


(e)  See  before,  p.  174. 

(f)  Pausan.  in  Messen.   t)iod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.   Plut.  in  Vit 
Cimon.  Tlmcyd.  lib.  i. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  their  dispersion,  Pausanias  observts 


Jul.  Per.  4261. 

A.  M.      3551 
Olymp. 

LXXXI.     4. 

B.  C.        453. 


oracle  had  forbidden  any  violence  to  be  offered, 
[n  the  tenth  year,  the  war  still  continued, 
without  any  prospect  of  a  termination:  Ithome, 
laturally  strong,  baffled  the  attempts  of  the 
Spartans;  who,  being  but  indifferently  skilled 
in  the  art  of  besieging,  and  dreading  the  threats 
of  the  oracle,  at  last  proposed  to  the  Messe- 
nians that  they  should  have  full  liberty  to  quit 
the  Peloponnesus,  provided  they  would  engage 
never  to  return,  on  pain  of  being  again  con- 
signed to  slavery.  These  terms 
were  accepted ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who  received  these  dis- 
tressed people  rather  through 
spleen  towards  the  Spartans, 
than  any  real  desire  to  serve  the  Messenians, 
granted  them  the  city  of  Naupactus,  for  a 
settlement.(f) 

After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  left  the 
Spartans  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thebans,  Epami* 
nondas,  the  general  of  the  latter,  entered  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  having  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Messene,  recalled  the  ancient  rjul.  Per.  4344. 
inhabitants  from  the  different  *  A.  M.  3634. 
countries  where  they  had  taken  |  Olymp.  en.  3. 
refuge,  and  restored  them  to 
their  ancient  patrimony,  after  they  had  lost  it 
about  300  years  ;(g)  reckoning  from  the  fall  of 
Ira,  and  the  migration  under  Gorgns  and 
Manticlus;  or  83  from  their  final  evacuation 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a  republic  of  but  little  consideration  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  Greece ;  ( ju1  Per  4498 
in  which  state  they  afterwards 
joined  the  Achaean  leagi 
will  appear  in  the  history  of 
republic. 


reece;      Jul  Per  4498 

rwards  VA.  M.     3788. 

ue,    as  <      Olymp. 
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SECTION  IX. 

HISTORY   OF   THE  ANCIENT  KINGDOM  OF 
ARCADIA. 

THE  original  name  of  this  country  is  said  to 
have  been  Drymodes,(h)  from  *&,  an  oak,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  oaks  growing  in  it; 
or  rather  from  the  veneration  in  which  those 
trees  were  held  by  the  inhabitants  ;(i)  but  it 


they  retained  the  old  Doric  dialect,  which  continued  to  be 
used  among  them  in  his  days. 

(h)  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 

(i)  Hence  their  religious  rites  and  worship  should  seem  to 
have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Druids. 
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was  more  generally  known  by  that  of  Pelasgia, 
from  the  Pelasgi,  its  first  inhabitants,  descend- 
ants of  Pelasgus,(j)  till  it  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Arcadia,  from  Areas,  or  Archas,  the 
fourth  of  its  kings,  the  reputed  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Callisto.  It  was  also  called  Lycaonia,  Aza- 
nia,or  Azenis,Gigantis,  Pania,and  Parrhasia;(k) 
and  the  inhabitants,  whom  Hesychius  denomi- 
nates Cortini,  and  Dionysius  Apidanii.or  Aphi- 
danii,  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  Par- 
rhasii,or  Perethaeans(l)  Azanii,and  Trapezuntii; 
but  that  of  Arcadians  was  what  they  most 
prided  themselves  in. 

Arcadia,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  Achai'a  and  Sicyonia  on  the 
north  ;  Argolis  on  the  east;  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senia  on  the  south ;  and  Messenia  and  Elis  on 
the  west.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower;  the  former,  which  was  more  moun- 
tainous and  covered  with  woods,  towards  the 
north,  the  latter  to  the  south.  The  principal 
cities  were:  Megalopolis,  or  Megalepolis, 
[Leontari,  or  Leondario]  the  metropolis,  one 
half  of  which  was  called  Orestias,  whence  the 
distinction  among  the  inhabitants  of  Orestii 
and  Megalopits ;  to  which  may  be  added 
Thisboa,  a  district  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
in  which  Eparninondas  established  a  mixed 
colony  of  people  collected  from  various  parts. 
Ma n tinea  [Mandi,  Mandinga,  or  Gorisa]  re- 
markable for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas  over 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates, 
which  cost  him  his  life:  his  tomb  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  city.  Mantinea  was  founded 
by  Argives,  who  surrounded  it  with  a  brick 
wall,  and  the  population  was  composed  of 
people  from  many  countries.  Being  taken  by 
Aratus  and  Antigonus,  it  was  called  Aniigonia, 
from  the  latter.(m)  Palantium,  originally  a 
village,  built  by  Pliialus,  and  raised  to  a  city 
by  the  emperor  Antoninus.  Maenalns,  on  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Tegaea  [Mo/clia, 
or  Paleeo-Tfipolizzd],  where  was  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  built  by  Aleus,  an  asylum  for  crimi- 
nals of  every  description,  from  all  parts  of 
•  Greece.  Orchomenos,  or  Orchomenon,  called 
an  island  by  Dionysius,  from  its  situation  in  a 

(j)  See  before,  p.  44,  note  (f ),  107. 

(k)  Stephan.  De  Urb.    Eustath.  et  al. 

(1)  The  Parrhasians,  or  Perethseans,  were  the  same  with 
the  Perizzites. 

(m)  Pliny  makes  two  distinct  cities  of  Mantinea  and  Anti- 
gouia;  the  farmer  being  the  old  town,  the  latter  tbe  new. 


marsh ;  and  surnamed  Polymela  by  Homer, 
on  account  of  its  numerous  flocks.  Clitor,  or 
Clitorium  [Gardic/ii],  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  surrounded  with  hills.  Nonacris,  a  city 
according  to  some,  and  a  district  according  to 
others,  in  the  mountains  of  which  the  Styx  had 
its  source.  Pzophis  [Dimizana]  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  Erymanthus,  and  by 
strong  fortifications  on  the  fourth ;  originally 
called  Phegia  and  Erymanthus.  Hera?a  [Herro] 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  with  a  dis- 
trict attached  to  it,  reaching  to  the  small  river 
Buphagus,  which  separated  it  from  the  terri- 
tories of  Megalopolis.  It  had  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Pan.(\\)  Stymphalus  [V-ulsi,  or  Lon- 
ganico]  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  the  waters  of  which  the  emperor  Adrian 
conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  to  Corinth.  Phialia, 
or  Phigalia  [supposed  to  be  Davia]  on  the 
bank  of  the  Neda,  to  which  river  the  youths 
of  the  city  consecrated  their  hair. 

The  mountains  and  woods  of  Upper 
Arcadia,  where  the  climate  is  very  austere, 
were  celebrated  for  a  breed  of  horses  and 
asses,  of  superior  strength  to  all  others  in 
Greece;  especially  the  latter,  which  were  in 
<jreat  request;  whence  they  were  sarcastically 
denominated  Arcadian  nightingales,  an  epithet 
also  applied  to  persons  remarkable  for  dul- 
ness  or  stupidity.  The  other  parts  of 
the  country  afforded  excellent  pasturage,  so 
that  it  became  famous  not  only  for  its  nu- 
merous herds,  but  also  for  the  tuneful  strains 
of  its  shepherds,  who  are  said  to  have  excelled 
all  others  in  their  pastoral  performances,  and 
for  the  sweetness  of  their  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music. 

All  the  mountains  of  Arcadia  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  poets :  the  most  remarkable 
were :  Erymanthus,  where  Hercules  slew  a 
lion  that  had  devastated  the  country.  Cyllene, 
described  by  Pausanias  as  the  highest  in  the 
country. (o)  Pholoe  [Xiria]  the  reputed  abode 
of  the  Centaurs,  from  whom  the  plant  centaury, 
which  grows  here  in  great  abundance,  had  its 
name.  Stymphalus  [supposed  to  be  Pogliosi](p) 
renowned  as  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Her- 


(n)  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Ayesilaus,  describes  this  as 
in  the  Corinthian  territories. 

(o)  Mela  confounds  this  with  Stymphaliis. 

(p)  Gemistus  thinks  this  mountain  was  also  called  Zeirea 
and  Cyllene.  The  names  are  synonymous  with  the  Arkite 
titles  £ug<*  and 
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cules.  Partlicnius,  on  which  was  the  forest 
called  Parthenii :  it  was  said  to  abound  in 
tortoises;  Telephus  had  a  temple  on  its  sum- 
mit; and  Atalanfa,  the  Amazonian,  was  ex- 
posed and  brought  np  on  it.  Lycaeus  [Mitena] 
by  some  called  also  Olympus;  by  Pausanias, 
Cerausius;  and  by  the  Arcadians,  the  sacred 
mountain;  from  which  springs  the  river  Neda. 

The  principal  rivers  were:  the  Olbius,  called 
by  the  Arcadians,  Aroanius,(q)  which  received 
the  waters  of  the  Clitor,  or  Clitorius,  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Erymanthes,  and  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Alpheus;  which  last 
traversed  the  whole  country,  receiving  in  its 
course  many  minor  streams,  and  ran  through 
Elis  into  the  Ionian  sea.  Hercules  is  said  to 
have  turned  the  course  of  the  Alpheus  through 
the  stables  of  Augias,  when  he  cleansed  them. 
The  Ladon,  by  some  called  Orgyius,(r)  and  by 
others  Acidonis,  which  yielded  the  best  water 
in  all  Greece,  had  its  source  in  the  district  of 
Clitor,  and  ran  into  the  Alphseus.  The  Eu- 
rotas,  which  rose  in  the  frontier  mountains  of 
Arcadia,  and  ran  through  Laconia,  to  which 
country  it  more  properly  belonged. 

As  it  would  be  endless  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  all  the  wonders  related  by  ancient  writers  of 
the  rivers,  fountains,  lakes,  &c.  of  this  country, 
the  following  specimen  must  suffice.  On  the 
lake  Stymphalis,  a  species  of  voracious  fowl, 
like  cranes,  or  storks,  called  Stymphalian 
birds,  was  said  to  breed,  which  fed  on  human 
flesh,  and  grew  to  such  size  and  numbers,  as 
to  obscure  the  sun  at  noon-day:  they  infested 
the  neighbouring  territories  most  grievously, 
till  Hercules,  assisted  by  Minerva,  either  de- 
stroyed them,  or  drove  them  away.(s)  In  the 
same  canton  was  the  spring  Pheneus,  whose 
waters  were  unwholesome  in  the  night,  but 
salubrious  in  the  day-time  ;(t)  and  close  by,  or 
as  some  say,  in  this  very  spring,  was  the  source 
of  the  Styx,  whose  wonderful  properties  have 
been  already  noticed.(u)  In  the  neighbour- 


(q)  Pausan.  in  Arcad. 

(r)  Orgyius  and  Augias  are  evidently  both  derived  from 
(he  same  original. 

(s)  Stat.  Theb.  lib.iv.  ver.298.  Pausanias,  lib.  viii.  cap.  4, 
affirms  that  there  were,  carnivorous  birds,  like  the  Stym- 
phalides,  in  Arabia:  but  the  true  meaning  of  this  fable 
seems  to  be,  that  near  the  lake  Stymphalus  were  a  set  of 
priests  or  priestesses,  who  offered  human  sacrifices,  till 
Hercules,  or  rather  the  Heraclidae,  abolished  the  custom, 
nod  destroyed  the  sanguinary  devotees. 


hood  of  Clitor,  according  to  Pliny, (v)  was  a 
kind  of  fish,  devoid  of  tins,  called  exoca'tum, 
which,  when  dried,  sent  those  who  ate  of  it 
into  a  profound  sleep:  the  same  author  affirms 
that  it  uttered  cries,  which  Pausanias(w)  com- 
pares to  the  notes  of  a  thrush,  and  adds  that 
they  were  found  in  the  river  Araonius,  and 
that  they  sang  most  in  the  evening ;  but  he 
admits  that  he  never  heard  them.  The  foun- 
tain of  Clitorium,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
was  said  to  create  a  dislike  of  wine  in  those 
who  drank  of  it.  The  fountain  of  Nonacris, 
from  which  the  Styx  derived  its  waters,  was 
so  cold,  according  to  Vitruvius,(x)  that  it 
struck  the  drinkers  with  immediate  death ; 
and  Pliny  adds,  that  its  waters  became  petri- 
fied, when  they  had  run  a  little  from  the 
fountain-head,  (y)  The  last-quoted  author 
also  relates  of  the  fountain  of  Linus,  that  its 
waters  were  resorted  to  by  married  women,  as 
a  preservative  against  abortion.  The  spring 
Alison  was  deemed  a  specific  against  hydro- 
phobia in  such  as  had  been  bitten  by  mad 
dogs:(z)  and  that  of  Agnon,  on  mount  Lycaus, 
would  yield  rain  in  a  time  of  drought,  if,  after 
a  sacrifice,  the  branch  of  an  oak  were  thrown 
into  it.(a) 

Equally  strange  stories  are  also  told  of 
certain  parts  of  the  land  of  Arcadia,  and  of 
its  plants,  fruits,  &c.  Pausanias  speaks  of  a 
district,  where  the  earth  was  as  brilliant  as 
the  stars,  yielding  a  most  agreeable  lustre ; 
and  the  trees  of  its  forests  were  never  de- 
prived of  their  verdure.  Pliny (b)  speaks  of 
vines,  of  which  the  wine  bereaved  men  of 
their  reason,  and  gave  an  extraordinary  fecun- 
dity to  women  :  Atheirdeus  confines  these  pro- 
perties to  the  vines  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  Heraea.(c)  The  herb  centaury,  spoken  of 
above,  was  considered  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  kinds  of  wounds  :  its  use  was  probably 
first  resorted  to  by  the  Centaurs,  from  whom 
it  had  its  name;  and  Pliny  avers  that  if 


(t)  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22.      Ovid.  Metam. 
lib.  xv.  ver.  332. 

(u)  See  before,  p.  51,  note  (j). 

(v)  Lib.  ix.  cap.  19. 

(w)  In  Arcad. 

(x)  Lib.  viii.  cap.  3. 

(y)  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

(z)  Pausan.  in  Arcad.  (a)  Ibid, 

(b)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  180. 

(c)  Athen.  ex  Theophrast.  lib.  i. 
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boiled  with  meat  cut  into  pieces,  the  dis- 
severed fragments  would  reunite  and  form  a 
whole,  as  before.  'He  is  silent,  however,  as 
to  his  authority  for  this  miracle,  nor  does  he 
say  he  had  ever  tried  the  experiment.  The 
wine  of  Arcadia,  according  to  Aristotle,(d) 
if  put  into  a  goat's  skin  near  the  fire,  would 
become  chalky,  and  at  last  be  changed  into 
salt. 

The  Arcadians  deemed  themselves  of  most 
ancient  date,  and  prided  themselves  on  being 
older  than  the  moon,(e)  for  which  reason  they 
are  by  some  authors  styled  np«r«%iMi.  They 
were  more  rude  in  their  manners  than  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks,  feeding  indifferently  on  the 
product  of  the  ground,  and  probably  on  each 
other, (f)  till  Pelasgus,  or,  as  some  think, 
Areas,  the  third  in  descent  from  him,  taught 
them  to  build  huts,  to  live  sociably,  to  clothe 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  to 
exchange  their  accustomed  food  for  nuts, 
acorns,  and  beech-mast.  For  these  instruc- 
tions, and  the  benefits  derived  from  their 
observance,  he  was  deified  by  the  Arcadians, 
who  for  a  long  time  used  no  other  food  than 
what  had  been  prescribed  by  their  founder  :(g) 
though  they  at  length  fed  upon  cattle,  to 
which  the  very  nature  of  the  country  invited 
them.  From  this  period  they  became  shep- 
herds, but  as  their  country  was  exposed  to 
the  continual  incursions  of  such  as  had  been 
driven  from  their  own  settlements,  or  were 
tempted  to  invade  it  on  account  of  its  excel- 
lent and  superior  pasture  grounds,  the  Ar- 
cadians were  under  the  necessity  of  exchang- 
ing the  crook  for  the  sword,  and  to  inure 
themselves  to  warlike  discipline  ;  so  that  they  in 
time  became  such  excellent  soldiers,  particularly 
the  highlanders,  that  their  alliance  was  courted 
in  all  the  later  hostilities  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
They  usually  went  to  the  wars  clad  in  the 
skins  of  wolves  and  boars,  and  carried  either 
a  small  bundle  of  javelins,  or  a  lance,  in  their 
hands,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  pecu- 
liarly dexterous.  Their  women  also  were  such 
expert  warriors,  especially  in  a  defensive  war, 
that  they  sometimes  proved  the  means  of  gain- 


ed) De  Met.  lib.  iv. 

(e)  On  this  sutiject,  see  before,  p.  107. 

(f)  The   story   of   the    Stympfaalidea  may   have  had   its 
origin   from  this   custom,   it    having    prevailed  long   among 
tlicrn,  after  it  had  been  abolished  among  the  other  Arcadian 
tribes . 


ing  a  victory,  when  it  was  apparently  leaning 
to  the  opposite  side:  and  upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  men  were  absent  upon  a  distant  ex- 
pedition, they  not  only  defended  the  city  of 
Tegaea,  when  suddenly  beset  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, but  actually  made  a  conquest  of  the 
assailants,  and  bound  them  and  their  king 
Charilaus  in  the  very  chains  they  had  brought 
with  them  to  bind  the  citizens.(h)  Having 
such  brave  females  to  defend  their  country  in 
case  of  invasion,  the  Arcadians  were  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  themselves  as  mercenaries  to 
the  neighbouring  states,  which  made  them 
some  amends  for  their  want  of  commerce :  but 
while  they  thus  improved  their  martial  genius, 
they  did  not  forget  to  cultivate  their  pastoral 
life,  for  which  they  have  been  celebrated  by 
the  poets,  above  all  other  Grecians.(i) 

The  government  of  Arcadia,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  of  the  earlier  ages,  was  at  first 
monarchical  and  arbitrary ;  but  by  degrees  the 
people  obtained  a  kind  of  negative  power,  so 
that  their  kings  could  not  undertake  any  great 
affairs,  as  wars,  alliances,  or  foreign  expeditions, 
without  their  consent.  They  appear  not  to  have 
been  always  united  under  one  sovereign  ;(j)  for 
it  sometimes  happened  that  the  kingdom  was 
divided  by  the  father  between  his  sons,  and 
so  continued,  till  want  of  issue,  intermarriages, 
or  some  other  circumstance,  caused  its  reunion : 
add  to  this,  the  several  cities  built  by  the  sons 
of  Lycaon  seem  to  have  been  capitals  of 
cantons,  subject  to  their  respective  chiefs;  but 
whether  under  one  general  head,  is  uncertain. 
Hence  we  find  these  cantons  making  distinct 
alliances,  as  well  with  each  other  as  with 
foreign  states,  and  signalizing  themselves  under 
their  respective  names.  These  continued  after 
the  abolition  of  royalty,  an  event  that  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  Aris- 
tocrates  II.  towards  the  Messenians;  and  when 
the  Romans  subjugated  the  country,  almost 
every  city  had  its  particular  oligarchy. 

The  chief  deities  of  the  Arcadians  were, 
Apollo,  Pan,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Venus. 
For  a  long  time  they  are  said  to  have  paid 
divine  honours  to  ants  and  storks;  and  to  have 

(g)  Pausan.  in  Arcad.  cap.  i. 

(h)  Herodot.  lib.  i.     Pau-an.  i»  Arcad. 

(i)  Apollod.  Diod.  Sicul.    Kansan.   et  al. 

( j)  The  series  of  kings  given  in  the  annexed  Table  is 
according  to  Pausanias  who  differs  in  some  respects  from 
Apollodorus,  Justin,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
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sacrificed  to  thunder  aud  the  winds,  because 
a  storm  once  dispersed  the  fleet  of  Agis,  king 
of  Lacedaemon,  by  whom  they  were  threatened 
with  an  invasion.  That  they  should,  in  com- 
mon with  olher  heathens,  worship  the  elements 
and  phaenomena  of  nature,  may  be  easily  cre- 
dited ;  but  the  ants  and  storks  have  been  made 
objects  of  their  adoration,  only  by  the  miscon- 
ception of  their  historians.  Instead  of  wrf,  an 
ant,  expressed  nvp^ot  by  the  ancient  Dorians, (k) 
the  Arcadians  worshipped  Myrmedon,  thereput- 
ed  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eurymedusa,  whose  vota- 
ries, denominated  Myrmedones,  or  Myrmidones, 
and  Myrmekea,  were  also  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  ants  :(1)  but  mur,  mar,  or  mor, 
signified  the  sea,  and  Mur-Medon  denoted  the 
great  lord  of  the  ocean,  the  person  who  was 
said  to  have  first  constructed  a  ship,  and  to 
have  escaped  the  waters  ;(m)  he  was  the  same 
with  Deucalion  and  Neptune.  In  like  manner, 
Phi-El- Arguz,  the  mouth,  or  oracle  of  the  deity 
of  the  ark,  or  P'El- Arguz,  the  god  of  the  ark, 
has  been  mistaken  for  •*•!*<*(?<><,  a  stork,  which 
accordingly  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  divinity. 
The  votaries  of  P'El-Arguz  appear  to  have 
performed  their  rites,  in  which  human  sacri- 
fices were  included,  on  the  borders  of  the 
sacred  lake  Stymphalus,  whence  the  story  of 
the  Stymphalian  birds,  similar  to  storks:  and 
as  Stymphalus,  from  whom  that  lake  was 
named,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Pelops, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  cruel  Stym- 
phalian rites  were  put  an  end  to,  when  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  under  the  title  P'El-Ops 
had  gained  the  ascendancy. 

The  epocha  of  this  kingdom  has  been 
variously  fixed,  by  different  chronologers : 
those  who  identify  Pelasgus  with  Peleg,  con- 
sider it  as  beginning  some  time  in  the  life  of 
Terah  ;(n)  others  place  its  foundation  in  the 
days  of  Moses  ;(o)  but  many  will  not  allow 
of  its  existence  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Canaanites  by  Joshua.(p)  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
is  of  opinion,  that  Pelasgus  was  contemporary 
with  Inachus,  Cecrops,  Lelex,  and  other 
chiefs,  who  brought  their  colonies  from  Egypt, 


(k)  Hesych. 

(1)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  vii.  7^6.25  ;  lib.  xiii.  ver.  25.  Hyein. 
Fab.  52. 

(m)  Hcsiod,  in  his  Heroic  Genealogies,  describes  the 
Myrmidons  as  inventors  of  "the  manageable  float."  See 
also  Schol.  in  Find.  Nem.  od.  iii.  ver.  21;  Schol.  in  Lycoph. 
ver.  170 ;  and  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  v.  p.  29. 
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as  he  supposes,  about  the  year  B.  C.  1120, 
that  is,  in  the  days  of  Eli  and  Samson:  we 
readily  admit  the  contemporaneousness  of 
Inachus,  Pelasgus,  Cecrops,  and  Lelex,  as 
also  what  Pausanias  affirms  respecting  Lycaon, 
the  next  in  succession  to  Pelasgus,  that  he 
flourished  in  the  days,  of  Cecrops  ;(q)  because 
we  consider  them  all  as  ideal  personages, 
derived  through  various  channels  from  a  com- 
mon prototype ;  but  the  time  assigned  by 
Usher  for  the  arrival  in  Greece  of  the  colonists 
bearing  the  several  titles  of  Pelasgians,  Cecro- 
pians,  Iriachidae,  &c.  seems  preferable  to  any 
other,  viz.  about  the  time  of  Moses'  birth,  in 
the  second  century  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyc-sos  from  Egypt,  and  soon  after  that  new 
revolution,  which  began  by  placing  the  dynasty 
of  ^Egyptus,  otherwise  Sesostris,  upon  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  was  completed 
by  the  banishment  of  Danaus.(r)  Upon  this 
supposition,  the  Arcadian  kingdom  appears  to 
have  lasted  about  885  years,  viz.  from  the  arrival 
of  Cecrops,  for  -we  have  no  datum  for  that  of 
Pelasgus,  B.  C.  1556,  to  the  second  year  of 
the  27th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  671,  when  Aristo- 
crates  II.  was  stoned  to  death  for  his  trea- 
chery towards  the  Messenians,  which  was 
followed  by  the  banishment  of  his  family,  and 
the  abolition  of  royalty. 

Pelasgus,  the  reputed  founder  of  this  mo- 
narchy, and  civilizer  of  the  nation,  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,(s) 
daughter  of  Phoroneus ;  he  was  brother  to 
Argus,  jEgialeus,  Apis,  or  Osiris,  Typhon, 
and  Orus.  The  benefits  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  on  the  Arcadians,  have  been  alluded 
to  in  the  general  account  of  those  people  and 
their  manners  ;  for  which,  after  death,  he  was 
deified  by  his  subjects.  He  -Jul>  Per  320o. 
married  Melibrea,  or  Cyllene,  \  A.  M.  2490! 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  was  -I  Ante  Olymp. 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ly-  )  p,738' 
caon;  besides  whom,  he  left 
H  ami  on,  said  to  have  reigned  in  Thessaly ; 
Temenus,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  Juno's  infancy  ;(t)  Chlorus,  who  is  also 

(n)  Stillingfl.  Or.  Sacr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
(o)  Ralegh's  Hiit.  of  the  World,  book  ii.  chap.  6,  sect.4. 
(p)   Univ.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  207,  8vo. 

(q)  Pausan.  in  Arcad.  cap.  1.  (r)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  482. 
(s)  For  the  real  character  of  Pelasgus  and  his  immediate 
successors,  see  before,  p.  107. 
(t)  Pausau.  lib.  viii.  cap.  22. 
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called  the  father  of  Haenion,  and  grandfather 
of  Thessalus ;  and  a  daughter  called  Larissa, 
who  gave  her  name  to  several  Grecian 
cities.(u) 

Lycaon  improved  what  his  father  had  done 
towards  civilizing  his  subjects,  by  introducing 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  among  them.  He  built 
a  city,  called  Lycosura,  on  mount  Lycacus, 
where  he  caused  that  deity  to  be  worshipped, 
and  instituted  the  Lycajan  games  in  his  honour, 
or  in  honour  of  Pun.  His  sons,  who  were 
numerous,  also  built  cities,  which  they  called 
after  their  own  names,  into  which  the  people 
were  collected,  and  brought  still  nearer  to 
social  life.  By  some  writers,  Lycaon  is  repre- 
sented as  an  impious  and  cruel  prince,  the 
terror  of  strangers,  whom  he  never  failed  to  put 
to  death,  if  they  ventured  upon  his  territories; 
others  say  he  offered  human  sacrifices  upon 
the  altars  of  Pan,  or  Jupiter,  for  which  the 
angry  god  destroyed  his  palace  by  lightning, 
and  changed  him  into  a  wolf.(v)  Lycaon  had 
an  only  daughter,  Callisto,  or  Helice,  an  at- 
tendant upon  Diana,  with  whom  Jupiter  had 
an  amour  by  counterfeiting  the  person  of  that 
goddess.  The  result  of  this  fraudulent  seduc- 
tion was  the  birth  of  a  son,  called  Areas,  which 
Callisto,  to  conceal  her  shame,  exposed  in 
the  woods,  where  he  was  miraculously  pre- 
served. Juno,  to  avenge  the  affront  put  upon 
her  honour,  turned  Callisto  into  a  bear,  under 
which  disguise  she  had  nearly  been  killed  by 
her  son,  when  he  grew  up,  and  at  last  she 
was  shot  to  death  by  Dianas  arrows,  at  the 
request  of  the  enraged  goddess ;  upon  which 
Jupiter  transferred  her  to  heaven  as  a  con- 
stellation.(w) 

Lycaon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nycti- 
mus;  and  he,  having  no  sons,  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  nephew  Areas,  from  whom  the  people, 


(u)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  23. 

(v)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i.  Hygin.  Fab.  176.  See  before, 
p.  107.  Some  writers  attribute  these  cruelties  and  meta- 
morphoses to  a  grandson  of  Lycaon,  of  the  same  name. 

(w)  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2,  3.  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
Hygin.  Fab.  176,  177.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ii. 

(x)  Pausan.  ut  supr. 

(y)  Pausan.  According  to  Justin,  ex  Trog.  lib.  xiii.  cap,  7, 
it  was  Aristicus,  and  not  Areas,  who  taught  the  Arcadians 
these  things :  the  same  writer  also  affirms  that  Aristacus, 
though  born  in  Thessaly,  or  rather  in  Libya,  reigned  in 
Arcadia ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Pindar  and  Diodorus 
Sitiilus.  The  surname  of  Aristaeus  was  Agreus,  on  account 
VOL.  II. 
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hitherto  called  Pelasgi,   received   the  name  of 
Arcadians. 

To  Areas,  his  subjects  were  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  which  he  in- 
troduced among  them,  together  with  the  art 
of  spinning  wool,  and  forming  it  into  gar- 
ments :(x)  he  also  taught  them  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  the  use  of  honey  and  milk,  of 
rennet  for  making  cheese,  of  oil,  and  some 
other  conveniences  of  life;  in  all  which  he  had 
himself  been  instructed  by  Aristaeus,  son  of 
Apollo  and  Cyrene.(y)  In  his  reign,  or  the 
following  according  to  some,  ^jul  Per  3394 
the  Lycaean  games  were  insti-  I  A.M.  2<m:i. 
tuted,  in  honour  of  Pan,  by  \  AnteOlymp. 
Lycaon,  son  of  Pandarus,  and 
grandson  of  Lycaon,  to  whom 
also  is  attributed  the  introduction  of  human 
sacrifices.  The  first  wife  of  Areas  was 
Leandre,  a  daughter  of  Amyclas,  king  of 
Lacedaemon,(z)  by  whom  he  had  Clymenus ; 
he  afterwards  married  the  wood-nymph 
Erato, (a)  who  bore  him  three  sons,  and  be- 
tween these  he  divided  his  dominions.  Azan, 
the  eldest,  called  his  portion  after  himself, 
Azania;  Aphydas  had  the  canton  of  Tegaea ; 
and  Elatus  had  mount  Cyllene,  so  called  from 
his  son  Cyllen  ;  but  he  afterwards  emigrated 
to  Phocis,  where  he  built  a  city  called  by  his 
own  name.(b)  Stymphalus,  another  son  of 
Elatus,  remained  in  Arcadia,  where  he  gave 
his  name  to  the  celebrated  Stymphalian  lake; 
and  havrng  made  war  against  Pelops,  was 
killed  during  a  truce.  Areas  was  changed  into 
a  constellation  when  he  died ;  and  in  remem- 
brance of  the  important  benefits  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  his  people,  his  bones,  which  had 
been  buried  on  mount  M;cnalus,  were,  by 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  conveyed  back 
to  Arcadia(c)  and  reinterred. 


of  his  fondness  for  hunting,  under  which  title  he  is  to  be 
found  in  the  <!th  generation  of  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician 
genealogy.  He  was  also  called  Nomius,  or  Nornus,  on 
account  of  his  pastoral  occupation,  as  a  feeder  of  cattle ; 
and  he  left  his  name  lo  the  mountains  of  Arcadia,  called 
Nomii.  As  we  .shall  meet  with  him  again  in  the  history 
of  Thessaly,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  him  here. 
(z)  Apollod.  «t  supr. 

(a)  For  his  adventure  with  this  Dryad,  see  before,  p.  107. 

(b)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.     Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  4. 

(c)  As  mount  M;enalus  was  in  the  country  of  Arcrdia, 
the  Arcadia  here  spoken   of  must  mean  a  city  so  called,  or 

|  some  select  spot,  where  the  Arkite  rites  were  celebrated. 
B  B 
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Of  Azan,  whom  some  make  the  successor 
of  Areas,  as  king  of  Arcadia,  while  others 
give  the  preference  to  his  brother  Aphydas, 
or  to  Elatus,  nothing  is  known  but  that  he 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Clitor,  who  insti- 
tuted funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  father, 
and  built  a  city  called  after  himself.  He  was 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  times  ;  but 
dying  without  issue,  his  share  of  the  kingdom 
fell  to  Epytus  I.  eldest  son  of  his  brother 
Elatus,  who  being  killed  by  a  venomous  ser- 
pent as  he  was  hunting,  and  leaving  no  chil- 
dren, was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Aleus,  son 
of  Aphydas. 

In  Aleus,  the  kingdom  of  Arcadia  appears 
to  have  been  reunited :  he  made  Tegaea  his 
residence,  and  built  there  a  temple  to  Minerva 
Alea.  He  married  his  second  cousin  Nea?ra, 
grand-daughter  of  Elatus,  who  bore  him  three 
sons,  Lycurgus,  Amphidamas,  and  Cepheus ; 
besides  a  daughter,  named  Auge,  which  latter 
he  condemned  to  be  drowned,  for  her  illicit(d) 
intercourse  with  Hercules,  during  the  abode 
of  that  hero  at  Tegaea.  She  was  accordingly 
put  into  a  chest,  with  her  child,  afterwards 
known  under  the  name  of  Telephus,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea;  but  being  taken  up  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Caicus,  by  Teuthras,  king 
of  Mysia,  that  prince  was  so  charmed  with  her 
beauty,  that  he  married  her,  brought  up  her 
son  as  his  own,  and  made  him  his  successor.(e) 
Aleus  was  much  renowned  for  his  skill  in 
temple-building.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ly- 
curgus, whose  two  eldest  sons  dying  before 
him,  Epiochus  of  some  disease,  and  Ancaeus 
of  a  wound  from  the  Calydonian  boar,  the 
kingdom  passed  to  Echemus,  or  JBchmis, 
great-grandson  of  Aleus. 

Echemus  assisted  Atreus,  son  of  Pelops, 
against  the  Heraclida?,  when  they  first  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus,  under  Hyllus,  whom  he 
slew  in  single  combat  ;(f)  but  of  his  other 
actions  no  record  remains,  except  that  he  mar- 
ried Timandra,  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 


(d)  By  some   mythologists,   Auge  is   represented   as  the 
wife  of  Hercules. 

(e)  Pausan.  in  Arcad.      Others  relate,  that   Aleus   com- 
mitted  Ins    daughter,    being    yet    pregnant,  to  Nauplius,    a 
sou  ot  Neptune,   to    be  drowned  in   the   sea;  and   that  .she 
was  ililivtred  of  a  son  on   her  way  to  Nauplia,  an  Argolic 
port,    xili.re   she    Iclt    her    child;    after   which,    instead  of 
drowning  her,  Nauplius  sold  her  to  Teuthras.     The  child 
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Helen,  by   whom  having  no   issue,  the  king 
dom  reverted  to  the  line  of  Lycurgus. 

Agapenor,  son  of  Ancaeus,  and  grandson 
of  Lycurgus,  commanded  the  Arcadian  troops 
in  the  Trojan  war;  on  his  return,  after  encoun- 
tering many  hardships,  he  was  thrown  by  a 
tempest  upon  the  coast  of  Cyprus ;  and  set- 
tling at  Paphos,  of  which  he  is  the  reputed 
founder,  he  built  there  a  temple  to  feints, 
whose  worship  till  then  had  been  confined 
in  that  island  to  the  small  town  of  Golgos. 

The  non-return  of  Agapenor  made  way  for 
the  resumption  of  the  royal  authority  by  the 
branch  of  Elatus,  in  the  person  of  Ilippo- 
thous,  great-grandson  of  Stymphalus,  with 
whose  descendants,  in  a  direct  line,  it  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  the  kingdom.  Hippo- 
thous  is  said  to  have  transferred  the  seat  of 
empire  from  Tegaea  to  Trapeza  ;(g)  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  '  whether  he  ever  reigned  in  Ar- 
cadia, since  Homer(h)  speaks  of  him  and  his 
brother  Pyleus  as  chiefs  of  the  Pelasgian 
auxiliaries  from  Larissa,  in  the  service  of 
Priam;  and  Hippothous,  in  attempting  to  carry 
off  the  body  of  Patroclus,  was  slain  by  Ajax- 
Telamon,  as  was  Pyleus  afterwards  by  Achilles. 

In  the  days  of  Epytus  II.  Orestes,  king  of 
Sparta,  &c.  retired  into  Arcadia,  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Tegaea,  as  before  related.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  Epytus  was  struck  blind  for 
presuming  to  enter  the  temple  of  Xeptuue  at 
Mantinea. 

Cypselus  reigned  in  Arcadia  when  the  Hera- 
clidaj    recovered    possession   of  the    Pelopon- 
nesus, and  would  probably  have      Ju]  Per  3610 
shared  the  fate  of  his  contempo-  VA.M.     290(K 
raries,  had  he  not  adopted  the  <  Ante  Olymp. 
policy  of  marrying  his  daughter  /         :i2u- 
Merope    to    Chresphontes,   who 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Messenia,  from  which 
period   the   Arcadians   and    Messenians    were 
constant  and  firm  allies.     When  Chresphontes 
was  afterwards  slain,  with  two  of  his  sons,  by 


in  the  mean  time  was  suckled  by  a  deer,  whence  his  name 
of  Telephus ;  and  when  of  age,  having  been  instructed  re- 
specting his  parents  by  the  oracle,  he  repaired  to  Mysia, 
and  was  adopted  by  his  father-in-law.* 

(f )  See  before,  p.  160. 

(g)  Pausan.  in  Arcad. 
(h)  //.  lib.  ii.  xvii. 

*  Apollod.  lib.  ii.     D!od.  Sicul.  lib.  iv. 
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Polyphontes,  /Epytus,  the  surviving  son,  fled 
to  Cypselus,  by  whose  assistance  he  revenged 
his  father's  death,  slew  the  usurper,  and  re- 
covered the  kingdom. 

The  reigns  of  the  three  successors  of  Cypse- 
lus, viz.  Laius,  Bucoliori,  and  Phialus,  are 
unmarked  by  any  important  event :  and  of 
.Simus,  the  next  in  order,  we  have  only  an 
anecdote  of  an  ancient  statue  of  Ceres  Nigra 
being"  burned  towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
which  was  considered  as  portentous  of  his 
approaching  death. 

Pompus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Simus, 
opened,  with  the  assistance  of  the  JSginetae, 
a  commerce  from  his  inland  towns  to  the 
sea-port  of  Cyllene,  to  and  from  which  the 
merchandise  was  conveyed  upon  mules.  This 
trade  proved  so  beneficial  to  his  kingdom,  that, 
in  gratitude  to  those  people  by  whose  means 
it  was  carried  on,  he  called  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor by  their  name. 

^iginetes  reigned  in  the  age  of  Lycurgus, 
the  Spartan  lawgiver,  but  his  actions  are  un- 
recorded. 

In  the  reign  of  Polymnestor,  son  of  -iEgi- 
netes,  while  the  Tegaeans  were  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war,  as  allies,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
Messenians,  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the 
influence  of  a  dubious  oracle,  made  a  sudden 
inroad  upon  Tega:a,  expecting  to  make  an 
easy  conquest  of  it,  during  the  absence  of  the 
warriors,  and  bringing  with  them  chains  and 
manacles  to  bind  their  expected  captives :  but 
they  met  with  such  a  spirited  resistance  from  the 
women,  that  their  king,  Charilaus,  with  a  great 
number  of  his  men,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  loaded  with  their  own  chains.  Charilaus 
was  soon  afterwards  released,  upon  his  taking 
an  oath  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  never 
invade  them  again,  and  the  chains  were  hung 
up  as  trophies  in  the  temple.(i) 

Polymnestor  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Echmis,  who  assisted  Aristodemus  the  Mes- 
senian  against  the  Spartans.  He  was  followed 
by  his  own  son,  Aristocrates  I.  an  impious 
and  licentious  prince,  who,  for  his  violence 

Jtil   Per  3999  "\     towarl's     a     yollllo     priestess     of 

A.  M.     3-289.  /  Diana    Ilynmia,     at    the    very 

Olymp.       V  altar   of  the    goddess,  after  he 

2-      \  had    in   vain    tried    the   arts   of 

l'''-^  seduction,  was  stoned  to  death 
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Ueroclot.  lib.  i.    Pausan.  in  Arcad. 


by  his  subjects.  And  to  preclude  a  recur- 
rence of  similar  acts  of  sacrilege,  it  was 
ordained  that  none  but  married  women  should 
in  future  be  admitted  to  the  priestly  office. 

Although  the  Arcadians  had  manifested 
their  detestation  of  their  monarch's  crime, 
by  putting  him  to  death,  they  permitted  his 
son  Icetas  to  ascend  the  throne,  towards  the 
close  of  whose  reign  the  second  Messenian 
war  broke  out.  He  reigned  32  years,  being 
the  first  of  the  Arcadian  kings,  to  whom  any 
number  of  years  is  assigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Aristocrates  II.  who  reigned 
11  years. 

The  treachery  of  this  prince    ,  Jul.  Per.  4032. 
towards  the  Messenians  in  the    I  A.  M.     3322. 
first  year  of  his  reign,  in  draw-  1       Olymp. 
ing  oft'  his  forces,   and  throwing    I    xxiv.    3. 
his  allies  into   confusion  in  the   ^B>  C' 
heat  of  battle,    with    his   subsequent   perfidy 
towards   Aristomenes  after  the  evacuation  of 
Ira,  have  been  already  related ;    ,Ju|  Per  4043 
as     has    also    his    ignominious    \  A.  M.     3333. 
death,    from   the  hands   of  his  <       Olymp. 
subjects.(j)      It  is   only   neces-    /RXpVII>    2' 
sary  to  add,  that  the  Arcadians        '     ' 
having  cast  his   body   out  of  their  territories, 
exposed,    and   without  burial,   raised   a  pillar 
in  a  grove  on  mount   Lycaeus,  with   an  appro- 
priate  inscription    to   perpetuate    the  remem- 
brance  of   his   infamy.      The   crimes   of  this 
prince,   and   of  his   predecessor   of  the  same 
name,  gave  the  Arcadians  such  a  disgust  for 
the  regal  government,  that  they  banished  the 
whole  of  the   royal   family,  and,   in    imitation 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  formed  themselves 
into  a  republic.(k) 


SECTION  X. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    ANCIENT    KINGDOM    OF 
CORINTH. 

THE  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  was  the  ancient  Ephyra, 
so  called  from  a  nymph  of  that  name,  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  an  attendant 
upon  Gyrene ;  or,  as  some  writers  have  it,  she 
was  a  daughter  of  Myrmis,  the  wife  of  Epime- 
theus,  son  of  Japetus,  and  brother  to  Prome- 


(j)  See  before,  p.  187, 
B  B  2 


(k)  Pausan.  in  Arcad. 
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theus :  in  either  case,  as  both  Cyreue  and 
Prometheus  were  Egyptians,  or  rather  Clial- 
daeans,  we  may  with  safety  ascribe  the  found- 
ers of  Ephyra  to  the  same  source.  It  originally 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  ^Egialeia;  and  from 
Epopeus,  king  of  that  country,  was  called 
Epopeia.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince  it  was 
seized  by  the  Sisyphyda?,  who  rebuilt  it,  and 
formed  it  into  a  separate  kingdom ;  but  it 
received  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  known 
from  Corinthus,(l)  the  reputed  son  of  Pelops, 
who  is  said  to  have  saved  it  from  conflagra- 
tion, and  to  have  rebuilt  or  enlarged  it. 
Among  other  names,  it  had  that  of  Heliopolis, 
because,  according  to  the  poets,  when  Apollo 
and  Neptune  contended  for  it,  Briareus,  the 
Cyclop,  whom  Jupiter  had  appointed  their 
umpire,  adjudged  the  isthmus  to  the  latter, 
and  the  promontory,  which  commands  the 
city,  to  the  former.  It  was  also  styled 
Bimaris,  from  its  convenient  situation  between 
two  seas. 

The  Corinthian  territories  were  situated  on 
the  isthmus,  which  united  the  Peloponnesus 
[Morea]  to  the  main  land ;  having  the  bay  of 
Corinth  [Gulf  of  Lepanto]  on  the  north ;  Me- 


(1)  Corinthus  is  also  described  as  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and 
of  Marathon  the  Sicyonian,  or  Athenian.  Pausanias  quotes 
an  ancient  Corinthian  poet,  called  Eumelos  (some  fragments 
of  whose  writings  are  preserved  in  that  author,  and  in  the 
works  of  Atlii-nivus)  according  to  whom,  Marathon  was 
the  grandson  of  Alonis,  who  was  the  son  of  Phvebus,  or  the 
sun ;  and  being  for  some  reason  afraid  of  his  mother  Epope's 
anger,  he  retired  to  the  maritime  coasts  of  Attica;  but 
after  his  father's  death,  he  returned  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
divided  his  territories  between  his  two  sons,  Sicyon  and 
Corinthus,  from  whom  the  two  portions  took  their  names  : 
Sicyon  being  formerly  called  Asopis,  and  Corinth, 
Ephyra  :*  which  last  had  also  the  appellative  of  Heliopolis, 
or  the  city  of  the  sun,  in  honour  of  their  progenitor  Apollo. 

(m)  The  origin  of  these  games  is  variously  reported : 
Sisyphus  and  Theseus  are  both  spoken  of  as  the  founders 
of  them,  in  honour  of  Neptune;  but  the  general  opinion 
is,  that  they  Here  instituted  by  the  former,  and  revived, 
after  long  disuse,  by  the  latter.  According  to  Pausanias, 
however,  they  were  instituted  by  the  Corinthians,  in  me- 
mouy  of  Melkertes,  the  SOB  of  Athauias  and  Ino.  The 
fable  is,  that  Athamas,  king  of  the  Orchonu-nians,  having 
taken  Ino,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  in  second  marriage,  after 
he  had  Phryxus,  Helie,  and  some  other  children,  by  his 
first  wife,  Nephele.  Ino  proved  so  cruel  a  step-mother, 
that  h(-r  husband,  in  a  rage,  put  Learclius,  one  of  the  sons 
he  had  by  her,  to  death,  and  would  have  also  killed;  her  and 
her  other  son  Melicertes,  had  she  not,  to  avoid  his  fury, 
flown  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  from  whence  she  precipitated 

*  Pauuii.  in  Corinth,  cap.  1. 


garis  and  Saronic  gulf  \Gulfof  Engid\  on  the 
east ;  Argolis  on  the  south  ;  and  Phliasia 
and  Sicyouia  on  the  west.  In  the  narrowest 
part,  the  isthmus  is  not  more  than  six  miles 
across ;  and  the  greatest  extent  of  the  king- 
dom, from  the  river  Nenaea,  on  the  south- 
west, which  separated  it  from  Sicyon,  to  the 
Geranian  mountains,  which  divided  it  from 
Megaris,  on  the  east,  was  about  25  miles. 
The  principal  cities  and  places  were:  Corinth 
[Corito,  or  Corintko],  with  its  citadel,  called 
Aero-Corinth,  on  a  lofty  mountain,  with  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Venus  on  its  summit; 
Lecheum  [Alica],  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and 
Cenchraea  [Ki/crios],  on  that  of  Saron,  the 
two  principal  havens;  Epiecia, Thermae,  Piraeus, 
Juno  Acrsea,  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth  ;  Cromyon, 
Sidus,  Schaanus  Portus,  on  the  Saronic  gulf; 
and  inland,  Tenea,  Solygiae,  and  Isthmus. 
where  the  Isthmian  games,  (m)  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  were  celebrated. 

The  country  was  rugged  and  barren,  desti- 
tute of  rivers;  but  abounding  in  mountains, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called 
Acrocorinthium,  having  the  city  of  Corinth 
at  its  foot,  the  citadel  on  its  brow,  about  an 


herself  and  Melicertes  into  the  sea.  Here  she  was  trans- 
formed into  a  sea-deity  ;  and  the  young  prince  being  receiv- 
ed by  a  dolphin  sent  by  Neptune,  rode  on  his  back  through 
the  waves  to  Corinth,  where  the  people  gladly  accepted 
him,  aiid  highly  honoured  him,  changing  his  name  to 
Pahemon,  and  instituted  these  games  to  commemorate  his 
deliverance,  in  which  combats  of  every  kind  were  exhibited, 
and  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a  garland  of  pine-leaves. 
Some  years  afterwards,  new  games  were  appointed,  with 
sacrifices  in  honour  of  the  sons  of  Medea,  whom  the 
Corinthians  had  unjustly  put  to  death,  and  for  which  they 
had  been  punished  by  the  gods,  with  the  death  of  their 
own  children,  who  used  to  expire  unaccountably  in  their 
cradles,  till  the  murder  was,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle, 
expiated  by  these  ceremonies,  in  which  the  prize  was 
changed  to  a  crown  of  dried  parsley.  The  Corinthians, 
also,  in  memory  of  their  offence,  erected  a  statue  repre- 
senting fear,  in  honour  of  Medea,  and  made  their  children 
go  in  black  garments,  with  their  hair  cut  short;  a  custom 
that  prevailed  till  all  the  old  race  of  Corinthians  was  extir- 
pated with  their  city.t  These  games  were  undoubtedly 
Egyptian :  the  history  of  Melicertes,  and  his  preservation 
by  a  dolphin,  is  similar  to  the  escape  of  Menes  on  the 
hippopotamus,  or  crocodile;]  and  points  to  the  safely  of 
Noah  in  the  ark,  of  which  the  dolphin  was  considered  an 
emblem ;  and  the  death  of  the  Corinthian  children  in  their 
cradles,  appears  to  be  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the  death 
of  the  first  born  in  Egypt,  on  the  memorable  night  of  the 
exodus  of  Israel. 

t  Pa  n  sail,  in  Corinth,  cap.  3.    Plut.  in  Vies.    Plin.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 
$  Ste  before,  Vol.  L  p.  438,  note,  (x),  p.  487,  note(i). 
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hour's  walk  from  the  city,  and  the  temple  of 
Venus  on  its  top.  This  mountain  is  very 
steep,  with  only  a  single  narrow  passage  to 
the  summit;  and  so  high  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  seas  on  either  side  the  isthmus, 
the  country  of  Sicyon,  the  islands  .^Egina 
[Engia],  Pityonesus,  Sphaeria,  and  Calauria, 
and  the  city  of  Athens.  The  situation  of 
this  citadel  was  so  advantageous,  that  Cicero 
denominated  it  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  declared, 
that  of  all  the  cities  known  to  the  Romans, 
Corinth  alone  was  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of 
a  great  empire.  In  this  mountain  were 
several  springs  of  fine  clear  water,  one  of 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  was  the 
fountain  Pyrene,  or  Hippocrene,  feigned  by 
the  poets  to  have  arisen  in  the  place  where 
the  horse  Pegasus  struck  his  foot ;  though 
most  writers  consider  this  fountain  as  belong- 
ing to  mount  Helicon  or  Parnassus. 

The  government  of  Corinth  was  at  first 
regal ;  yet  the  people  always  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  it.  The  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy is  generally  attributed  to  Sisyphus,  in 
whose  family  it  continued  about  six  genera- 
tions, or,  as  some  will  have  it,  seven  or  eight. 
From  them  it  passed  to  the  Heraclidae,  in 
the  person  of  Aletes,  whose  fifth  successor, 
Bacchis,  gave  rise  to  a  new  dynasty,  called 
Bacchidte,  which  after  governing  about  160 
years,  gave  place  to  an  aristocracy  under 
annual  Prytanes,  elected  from  the  same  family 
of  Bacchidae.  These  were  superseded  by  the 
tyranny  established  by  Cypselus,  for  about  77 
years,  when  the  Corinthians  took  the  supreme 
power  into  their  own  hands,  and  set  up  a 
republic,  which  became  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  Greece. 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth  was  sacred  to  Nep- 
tune, and  the  city  was  dedicated  to  Apollo ; 
but  the  chief  deity  of  the  Corinthians  was 
Venus,  whose  temple  was  on  the  Acrocorinth, 
and  there  the  women  were  permitted,  or  en- 
joined, after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians,(n) 
to  prostitute  themselves  for  money  ;  an  injunc- 
tion, they  knew  so  well  how  to  profit  by,  that 
their  lovers  were  frequently  reduced  to  beggary 
by  the  high  price  at  which  they  purchased 
their  favours. 

The    situation   of    Corinth   was   so    advan- 


(n)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  500,  508. 

(o)  Pausan.  in  Corinth,  cap.  2. 

(p)  This  fountain,    says   Pausanias,   arose  from  the  tears 


tagfous  for  naval  commerce,  from  its  easy 
communication  with  the  Ionian  and  JEge&n. 
seas,  that  it  experienced  no  inconvenience  from 
the  natural  sterility  of  its  soil.  Its  citadel, 
also,  being  little  less  than  impregnable,  and 
•  commanding  both  those  seas,  gave  the  people 
|  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  at  pleasure  the 
communication  between  the  Peloponnesus  and 
Hellas,  or  Greece  properly  so  called.  But 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  advan- 
tage, as  they  might  have  done,  for  political 
purposes;  their  genius  was  more  inclined  to 
navigation  and  commerce  than  to  martial  ex- 
ploits, and  this  in  time  raised  them  to  consi- 
derable opulence ;  so  that  what  influence  they 
possessed  over  the  other  states  was  rather 
|  owing  to  their  wealth,  than  to  their  valour. 

As  their  riches  daily  increased,  as  well  by 
their  commerce  as  by  the  great  number  of 
foreigners  it  attracted  to  their  capital  from 
Europe  and  Asia,  Corinth  became  in  time  one 
of  the  finest  cities  in  all  Greece :  and  it  was 
adorned  with  sumptuous  buildings,  temples, 
palaces,  porticoes,  cenotaphs,  baths,  and  other 
edifices,  enriched  with  those  beautiful  columns, 
capitals,  and  bases,  from  which  the  Corinthian 
order  took  its  name;  besides  numberless  sta- 
tues by  the  most  eminent  artists. (o) 

Among  other  artificial  curiosities  of  this 
celebrated  city, the  most  striking  were:  1.  The 
sumptuous  embellishment  of  the  fountain  Py- 
rene,(p)  consisting  of  several  caves,  or  grottos, 
lined  with  white  marble,  with  a  large  basou 
in  the  midst  for  the  reception  of  the  waters. 
2.  The  theatre,  of  white  marble.  3.  The 
stadium,  or  course,  of  the  same  kind  of  stone. 
4.  The  temple  of  Neptune,  the  avenue  to 
which  was  lined  on  one  side  with  statues  of 
such  as  had  won  the  prize  in  the  Isthmian 
games,  and  on  the  other  was  ornamented  with 
stately  pines  set  in  regular  rows.  The  temple 
itself,  though  not  very  capacious,  was  adorned 
with  a  multitude  of  brazen  Tritons,  and  other 
sea  deities;  as  likewise  with  sculptures  of 
Neptune  and  Ampliitrite,  in  their  chariots, 
drawn  by  horses  covered  with  gold,  except 
their  hoofs,  which  were  of  ivory:  the  two 
deities  were  in  a  standing  posture,  and  Nep- 
tune had  the  young  Palemon  riding  on  a  dol- 
phin by  his  side.  The  bases  of  the  chariots 

shed  by  the  nymph  Pyrene,  for  her  son  Cenchreus,  who 
was  killed  by  Diana  for  having  destroyed  her  favourite 
serpent. 
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were  decorated  with  curious  has-reliefs,  and  the 
temple  with  amultitudeof  other  embellishments. 
5.  Two  springs,  tiie  stream  of  one  issuing  from 
a  dolphin,  on  which  was  a  brazen  Neptune; 
the  other  flowing  from  the  hoof  of  Pegasus,  on 
which  Bellorophon  was  mounted.  Going  from 
the  market-place  towards  Lecheum,  was  a 
gate,  on  which  were  seen  Phaeton  and  the  sun 
in  gilt  chariots.  At  Lecheum  was  a  temple, 
with  a  brazen  image  of  Neptune.  On  the  road 
from  the  market-place  were  the  Odeum  and 
the  theatre,  mentioned  above,  by  which  was 
a  temple  of  Minerva.  The  old  Gymnasium  was 
at  a  distance.  On  the  ascent  to  the  Acroco- 
rinth  were  temples,  statues,  and  altars,  innu- 
merable. At  the  village  of  Tenea  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  At  Cenchraea  were  many  tem- 
ples; by  the  way  from  the  city  was  a  grove 
of  cypress-trees,  interspersed  with  sepulchres 
and  monuments :  and  opposite  was  a  tepid  salt 
spring,  called  the  Bath  of  Helen,  flowing  into 
the  sea.(q) 

Next  to  Athens,  Corinth  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  from  what  has  been  here  advanced, 
the  seat  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  produced 
many  eminent  painters,  architects,  and  sta- 
tuaries. The  manufacture  of  household  gods, 
of  the  composition  called  Corinthian  brass, 
formed  a  considerable  branch  of  trade  among 
the  citizens.  The  nature  of  this  metal  is  now 
unknown.  In  the  days  of  Pausanias,  and 
before  his  time,  it  was  currently  believed  that 
it  was  formed  by  heating  copper  to  a  red  heat, 
and  then  plunging  it  in  the  water  of  the  foun- 

(q)  This  city  was  destroyed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
by  Lucius  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  B.  C.  146;  and 
it  lay  desolate  till  Julius  Caesar  settled  in  it  a  colony,  when 
in  removing  the  rubbish  many  vases  were  found,  of  brass, 
or  earth,  finely  embossed,  which  sold  for  high  prices.  The 
Roman  colony  suffered  a  similar  calamity  with  the  Greek 
city,  from  Alaric  the  Goth;  and  in  the  subsequent  wars 
of  the  Peloponnesus  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Saracens  and  Turks,  the  Acrocorinth  was  always  of  too 
much  consequence  to  be  left  unnoticed.  In  its  present 
state,  Corinth  is  described  as  of  considerable  extent,  stand- 
ing on  high  ground,  beneath  the  Acrocorinthus,  with  an 
easy  declivity  towards  the  gulf  of  Lepanto;  the  houses  are 
scattered,  or  in  parcels,  except  in  the  Bazaar,  or  market- 
place. Cypresses,  among  which  tower  the  domes  of 
mosques,  with  corn-fields  and  gardens  of  lemon  and  orange- 
trees,  are  interspersed.  The  air  is  reputed  bad  in  summer, 
and  in  autumn  quite  unhealthy.  Wheeler  relates,  that 
from  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthus  he  enjoyed  one  of  tilt- 
most  agreeable  prospects  in  the  world.  He  supposed  the 
walls  to  be  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  enclosing  mosques, 
with  houses  and  churches,  mostly  iti  ruins.  An  hour  wa> 


tain  Pirene;  but  this  he  affirms  to  be  an  error, 
since  the  Corinthians  had  no  copper  among 
theui.(r)  As  to  the  other  account,  which 
states,  that  when  the  city  was  burnt  by  Mnm- 
mius,  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which  the 
Corinthians  had  concealed,  were  melted,  and 
ran  down  the  streets  in  streams  in  the  form  of 
a  new  metal,  composed  of  several  others, 
which  was  greatly  esteemed  in  after-ages,  and 
could  never  be  imitated,  it  is  equally  void  of 
foundation;  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  inven- 
tion, for  which  the  Corinthian  artists  were 
celebrated  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  their 
commonwealth,  to  have  been  discovered  only 
when  their  country  was  no  more.  The  metal 
found  in  the  ruins  of  this  city  was  what  had 
been  previously  manufactured  into  articles  of 
various  descriptions,  and  melted  in  the  flames 
which  consumed  the  buildings,  and  not  the 
product  of  casual  fusion  at  that  period. 

Although  the  Corinthians  did  not  display 
that  thirst  for  military  glory  and  conquest,  for 
which  their  neighbours  so  much  valued  them- 
selves; they  did  not  omit  to  maintain  a  strict 
discipline,  both  in  peace  and  war ;  a  precau- 
tion rendered  necessary  by  their  wealth,  which 
made  them  envied  abroad,  as  well  as  by  their 
popular  constitution,  which  Mas  always  in 
danger  from  sedition  and  faction  at  home. 
The  Corinthians  seldom  or  never  engaged  in 
any  war  with  a  view  of  enlarging,  but  rather 
of  defending  their  little  state,  or  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  liberty  of  Greece;  for 
which  reason  they  never  rose  higher  than  the 

consumed  in  going  up  on  horseback.  It  was  a  mile  to  the 
foot,  of  the  hill ;  and  from  thence  the  way  was  very  steep, 
with  many  traverses.  The  families  living  below  were  much 
infested  by  corsairs,  and  on  every  alarm  they  flocked  up 
lo  the  castle.  According  to  Dr.  Chandler,  Corinth  has 
preserved  but  few  monuments  of  its  Greek  or  Koman 
citizens.  The  chief  remains,  he  says,  are  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  town,  and  above  the  Bazaar:  11  columns, 
supporting  their  architraves,  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted, 
and  wanting  in  height  near  half  the  usual  proportion  to 
the  diameter :  within  them,  towards  the  west  end,  is  one 
taller,  though  not  entire,  which  probably  contributed  to 
support  the  roof.  They  are  of  stone,  and  appear  brown, 
perhaps  from  a  crust  formed  on  the  outside.  This  ruin, 
lie  judges  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  a  portion 
of  a  fabric,  erected  not  only  before  the  Greek  city  was 
destroyed,  but  before  the  Doric  order  had  attained  its 
maturity.  He  suspects  it  to  have  been  the  Sisypheum  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  North  of  the  Bazaar  stands  a  large  mass 
of  brickwork,  a  remnant,  probably,  of  a  bath,  or  of  ill'- 
Gymnasium. 

(r;  Pausan.  in  Corinth,  cap.  3. 
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second  order  of  powers:  yet  they  sent  out 
two  important  colonies  to  Corcyra  and  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  they  furnished  many  brave  and  ex- 
perienced generals  to  the  other  Grecian  cities, 
union;:  whom  it  was  not  uncommon  to  prefer  a 
Corinthian  commander  to  any  of  their  own. 

The  history  of  Corinth  may  be  divided  into 
five  epochas;  the  first  includes  about  288 
years,  under  the  Sisyphydu?;  and  is  involved 
iu  more  than  usual  perplexities,  occasioned 
perhaps  by  the  indiscriminate  application  of 
the  name  of  Sisyphus  to  several  princes.(s) 
The  second  period  includes  about  310  years, 
under  the  Heraclidse  and  Bacchida?.  The 
third  comprehends  197  years,  under  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  prytanes  and  tyrants.  The 
fourth  period  exhibits  the  Corinthians  in  their 
most  flourishing  state  as  a  free  republic,  and 
includes  the  history  of  436  years.  In  the  fifth 
epocha,  they  are  seen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  ex- 
tensive empire.  The  two  first  of  these  periods 
only  come  within  the  present  division  of 
Fabulous  History. 

Sisyphus,     whom    we    must    consider    as 


(s)  Sisyphus  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Corinthian  king- 
dom; to  have  instituted  the  Isthmian  games;  and  to  have 
been  killed  by  Theseus,  who  renewed  those  games  92 
years  after  their  first  celebration.  The  time  of  their  insti- 
tution coincides  with  the  reign  of  Sicyou,  85  years  after  the 
reputed  seizure  of  Corinth  by  Sisyphus ;  and  Eelleroplion, 
the  sou,  or  grandson  of  Sisyphus,  was  entertained  by 
Proetus  at  Argos,  who  was  also  contemporary  with  Sicyon ; 
but  Glauciis,  also  called  Creon,  who  is  represented  as  the 
son  of  Sisyphus,  and  father  of  Bellerophon,  reigned  in  the 
age  of  Jason,  whom  he  received  at  his  court  with  Medea, 
after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  two  generations  subse- 
quent to  Sicyon  and  Prretus ;  and  Theseus,  also  an  Argo- 
naut, was  his  contemporary,  though  he  did  not  begin  to 
reign  at  Athens  till  38  years  after  that  expedition.  The 
consequence  of  all  which  would  be,  that  Theseus  must  have 
been  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  of  age  when  he  began 
to  reign,  although  he  is  represented  as  in  the  prime  of 
youth  ;  that  Bellerophon  lived  before  his  father  (ilaucus,  or 
Creon  ;  and  that  Sisyphus  and  several  of  his  successors, 
with  Poly  bus,  son  of  Sicyon,  who  reigned  at  Corinth,  were 
all  contemporaries.  Most  of  these  difficulties  may  be  got 
rid  of  on  the  principle  of  supposing  Sisyphus  to  be  a  title 
instead  of  a  name ;  and  agreeably  to  what  is  suggested  in 
the  history  of  Sicyon,  that  Laomedon  was  the  first  of  the 
SisyphydiE,  who  wrested  Ephyra  from  Epopeus,  and  having 
seized  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Agialeia  after  that 
prince's  death,  took  Sicyon  into  partnership  with  him, 
who  transmitted  the  whole  kingdom  to  his  grandson  Poly- 
bus,  after  whose  death  it  appears  to  have  been  again 
divided.  The  discrepancy  respecting  Glaucus  and  Bel- 
lerophon will  also  disappear,  when  they  are  considered  as 


the  founder   of  .the    Corinthian 


,jul  per 


monarchy,  is  described  as  the  \  A.  M. 
sun  of  JEolus  and  Enaretta,  <  AnteOlymp. 
brother  to  Athamus  and  Salmo-  I  *6°0- 
ueus,  and  the  most  crafty  prince  ^ 
of  the  heroic  ages.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  Trojan  secretary;  but  being  banished 
Phrygia  for  disclosing  some  important  secrets, 
lie  repaired  to  Peloponnesus,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Ephyra,  which  by  some  writers  he  is 
affirmed  to  have  built.  He  married  Merope, 
daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Panda- 
reus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  His 
brother  Salrnoneus,  who  had  established  him- 
self in  Elis,  having  given  him  some  offence,  he 
seduced  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  that  prince, 
because  he  had  been  told  by  the  oracle,  that 
his  children  by  her  should  avenge  his  wrongs: 
she  accordingly  bore  him  two  sons,  who  are 
generally  understood  to  have  been  Neleus  and 
Pelias,  the  former,  king  of  Pylos,  the  latter  of 
lolchos;  though.  Hyginus  says  she  destroyed 
the  two  children  she  bore  to  Sisyphus,  and 
that  Neleus  and  Pelias  were  her  sons  by 
Neptune.  Sisyphus  had  formed  an  intimacy 


of  the  race  of  the  Sisyphydse,  instead  of  sons  of  Sisyphus. 
That  the  ancients  were  at  a  loss  respecting  the  aera  of 
Sisyphus  is  evident :  for  while  some  attribute  the  institution 
of  the  Isthmian  games  to  Sisyphus,  there  are  others  who 
give  the  invention  to  his  son  Glaucus,  and  describe  them 
as  being  interrupted,  after  they  had  been  celebrated  with 
great  regularity  for  some  years,  till  they  were  revived  by 
Theseus,  the  reputed  executioner  of  Sisyphus.  Eumelos, 
the  poet,  quoted  from  Pausanias  in  a  recent  note,  brings 
the  aera  of  Sisyphus  still  lower;  he  says,  the  Corinthian 
territory  was  given  by  Phcebus  to  ^etes,  who  accompany- 
ing Jason  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  left  the  govern- 
ment to  Butes,  son  of  Mercury,  from  whom  it  passed  in  time 
to  Corinthus  the  son  of  Marathon.  Coriuthus  dying  without 
issue,  continues  this  writer,  the  Corinthians  invited  Jason 
and  Medea  to  reign  over  them,  which  they  complied  with  ; 
but  Jason  having  taken  a  dislike  to  Medea,  and  left  her, 
she  appointed  Sisyphus  for  her  successor.  Yet  is  Sisyphus 
described  as  brother  to  Cretheus,  the  grandfather  of  Jasou; 
and  Euripides  says  that  Creon,  who  is  allowed  to  be  the 
same  with  Glaucus,  reigned  at  Corinth,  when  Jason  and 
Medea  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  as  stated  above :  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Sisyphus  is  said  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Ulysses,  who  married  Penelope,  in  the  age  of  Agamem- 
non, Menelaus,  and  Theseus.  There  is  much  in  the  history 
of  Sisyphus  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  was  the  same  with. 
Tantalus;  their  reputed  crimes  being  much  alike,  and  their 
punishment  nearly  similar  :  they  were  both  Phrygians,  both 
are  charged  with  having  revealed  some  great  secret;  and 
both  are  tormented  by  a  stone ;  or  rather  by  the  sun,  the 
deity  they  had  offended.  Compare  the  history  of  Tantalus, 
p.  120,  with  that  of  Sisyphus,  in  the  text  above. 
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•with  Autolycus,  a  celebrated  thief,  son  of 
Mercury  and  Chione,  who  committed  great 
depredations  among  the  neighbouring  flocks 
and  herds ;  but  whom  Sisyphus  overreached 
by  marking  his  bulls  under  their  feet,  so  that 
he  easily  discovered  them,  when  Autolycus 
had  carried  them  off.  This  artifice  was  so 
pleasing  to  the  son  of  Mercury,  that,  delighted 
at  finding  a  man  more  crafty  than  himself,  he 
permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
daughter  Anticlea,  and  when  she  was  pregnant 
by  Sisyphus  of  Ulysses,  he  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  Laertes,  king  of  Ithaca.  Sisyphus  became  the 
terror  of  the  country,  and  was  accustomed  to 
lay  heaps  of  stones  on  those  whom  he  plun- 
dered, leaving  them  to  expire  in  agonies  under 
the  pressure.  Of  his  deeds  as  king  of  Ephyre, 
nothing  is  recorded,  and  he  was  at  last  slain 
by  Theseus,  in  an  inroad  he  had  made  upon 
the  Attic  territory.  After  death,  his  crimes 
were  punished  in  Tartarus,  according  to  the 
poets,  by  his  having  an  immense  stone  laid 
upon  his  shoulders,  which  he  was  doomed  to 
carry  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain;  but  before 
he  could  reach  the  summit,  it  constantly  fell 
back,  and  he  had  to  renew  his  labour ;  or,  as 
some  relate,  he  had  to  roll  the  stone  up  the 
hill,  a  work  he  could  never  accomplish  from 
its  perpetually  slipping  from  him  when  he 
approached  the  top.(t) 

Sisyphus  left  many  children,  among  whom 
were,  Glaucus,  his  successor  at  Corinth,  and 
Ornythus,  or  Ornytion,  the  father  of  Phocus, 
who  married  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus 
the  Theban,  and  went  with  a  colony  into 
Phocis,  which  was  called  after  him. 

(t)  The  particular  cause  of  this  sentence  is  variously 
represented  :*  1.  His  pertidy  in  Phrygia,  in  disclosing  the 
secrets  with  which  lie  was  entrusted :  2.  His  cruelty 
towards  the  persons  whom  he  had  robbed,  as  stated  above: 
3.  An  insult  offered  by  him  to  Pluto,  in  chaining  death 
in  his  palace,  and  detaining  her  there,  till  Mars,  at  the 
request  of  the  king  of  Hades,  delivered  her  from  her  con- 
finement :  4.  His  having  surprised  Jupiter  in  an  amour 
with  jEgina,  daughter  of  Asopus,  or  Nycteus,  king  of 
Bteotia,  and  making  a  discovery  of  the  daughter's  indis- 
cretion to  her  father ;  from  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Cadmus,  whose  ten  is  stated  as 
at  least  250  years  before  that  of  Theseus :  5.  For  having, 
on  his  death-bed,  (which  implies  that  he  was  not  killed,  as 
usually  reported,  by  Theseus)  directed  his  wife  to  leave  his 
body  unburied,  and  deceiving  Pluto  in  requesting  that 
he  might  revisit  the  earth,  to  punish  this  apparent  negli- 

•  Vide  Horn.  Odyst.  lib.  xi.  ver.  592.  Virg.  £neid.  lib.  vi.  ver.  616.  Ovid. 
Velum,  lib.  iv.  xiii.  Fast.  lib.  iv.  In  [hid.  191.  Hygin.  Fab.  60.  Apnlloi]. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  Pausan.  in  Corinth.  Horat.  lib.  ii.  od.  14. 


Glaucus,  whom  Euripides  calls  by  his  regal 
title  Creon,  received  Jason  and  Medea  at  his 
court,  when  they  had  been  expelled  Thessaly  by 
Acastus,  the  son  of  Pelias.  Here  they  had  lived 
in  peaceful  retirement  about  10  years,  when 
Creon,  by  giving  his  daughter  Glance  in  mar- 
riage to  Jason,  so  irritated  the  jealous  Medea, 
that  she  set  the  palace  on  fire,  and,  after  mur- 
dering the  children  she  had  by  Jason,  fled  to 
Athens,  where  she  was  kindly  received  by 
jEgeus,(u)  the  father  of  Theseus.  It  was 
during  the  conflagration  occasioned  by  this 
revengeful  act,  that  Corinthus,  the  son  of 
Pelops,  appeared,  and  after  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames,  was  welcomed  among 
the  citizens,  who  called  their  metropolis  by 
his  name.  According  to  some  writers,  the 
daughter  of  Creon  was  called  Creusa ;  and 
as  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who 
had  divorced  Medea,  she  put  on  a  poisoned 
garment,  the  gift  of  that  enchantress,  which 
immediately  set  her  body  on  fire,  and  she 
expired  in  the  most  dreadful  agonies.(v) 
Pausanias,  however,  states,  that  she  threw 
herself  into  a  fountain  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
and  to  preserve  herself  from  Medea's  enchant- 
ments :  which  fountain  was  afterwards  called 
by  her  name.(w)  Glaucus  did  not  long  sur- 
vive these  misfortunes,  and  came  to  his  death 
in  an  equally  tragic  manner:  for  having  assist- 
ed at  the  funeral  games,  instituted  by  Acastus, 
in  memory  of  his  father,  he  was  trampled  to 
death  by  his  own  horses. (x) 

Bellerophon,  the  son  of  Glaucus,  is  fre- 
quently represented  as  king  of  Corinth,  but 
upon  insufficient  grounds.(y)  This  prince, 


gence  of  his  wife,  and  violating  his  promise  of  a  speedy 
return,  till  forcibly  carried  back  by  Mars.  The  first  and 
fourth  of  these  charges,  or  crimes,  are  synonymous,  and 
bespeak  him  to  be  the  same  personage  with  Tantalus,  who 
was  expelled  the  same  country  for  revealing  a  secret,  and 
met  with  a  punishment  but  little  dissimilar :  from  the  3d 
and  5th,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  skilful  physician,  who 
arrested  the  progress  of  death,  and  of  course  incurred  the 
anger  of  the  reputed  king  of  Hades.  His  character  was 
held  in  such  general  detestation  by  the  ancients,  that  it  was 
deemed  disgraceful  to  be  called  oV  his  race. 

(u)  Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.  Euripid. 
in  Medea. 

(v)  Ovid.  De  Art.  Amor.  lib.  i. 

(w)  Pausan.  in  Corinth,  cap.  4. 

(x)  Pausan.  in  Elid.  cap.  3. 

Cy)  Pausan.  in  Corinth,  thinks  Bellerophon  never  re- 
turned from  Lycia,  and  that  the  Corinthians  were  then  sub- 
ject to  the  Argives,  or  rather  the  Sicyonians. 
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whose  original  name  was  Hipponous,  is  said 
to  have  accidentally  killed  a  man,  named 
Beller,  whence  he  was  called  Bellerophon;(z) 
he  thereupon  repaired  to  the  court  of  Prcetus 
for  absolution,  as  related  in  the  history  of 
Argos,  and  being  there  falsely  accused  by  the 
queen,  Stenobaea,  was  sent  by  Prcetus  to 
Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  to  be  put  to  death ; 
but  instead  of  so  doing,  that  monarch  imposed 
several  dangerous  tasks  upon  him ;  the  first 
of  which  was  the  adventure  of  the  Chimaera, 
the  terror  of  Lycia,  under  an  assurance  that 
he  would  perish  in  it,  and  save  him  from  the 
odium  of  being  his  executioner.  This  cele- 
brated monster,  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna,  is  represented  as  having  the  heads 
of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon  ;  the  foreparts 
of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion  ;  the  middle 
was  that  of  a  goat;  the  hinder  parts  were 
those  of  a  dragon  ;  and  it  continually  vomited 
out  flames.(a)  His  destruction  appeared  in- 
evitable ;  but  the  providence  of  Minerva  and 
Neptune  supported  him,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  he  conquered  the 
monster,  and  came  off  victorious.  Jobates 
next  sent  him  against  the  Solymi,  a  fierce  and 
terrible  people,  but  he  obtained  another  vic- 
tory ;  and  afterwards  subdued  the  Amazons, 
against  whom  the  king  had  also  sent  him. 
On  his  return  from  this  last  expedition,  he 


(z)  Such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks :  some 
modern  writers  derive  his  name,  or  rather  his  title,  from 
Bel,  a  prince,  or  leader,  and  Haroven,  archers,  or  lance- 
men,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  a  captain  of 
a  band  of  lancers ;  and  from  his  name  Hipponous,  they 
suppose  him  to  have  been  an  able  equestrian,  from  whom 
the  Cutluvans  and  Elamites  took  the  title  of  Persians,  or 
horsemen.  Both  his  names,  however,  are  composed  of 
divine  titles,  and  are  nearly  analogous :  Hippo,  was  a  title 
of  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  often  compounded  Hippa-On,  and 
contracted  Hippon;  whence  Hipponous.  His  title  Bel- 
lerophon,  is  a  compound  of  iWD-'IN-blO  (BEL-ARI-PHI- 
ON),  the  two  first  and  the  last  titles  of  the  sun,  and  the 
third,  phi,  or  ph',  a  particle,  or  a  token  of  an  oracular 
power.  '"IN,  from  which  came  A^D?,  Mars,  signified  a  lion, 
and  was  assumed  by  men  in  the  first  ages  as  a  title  of 
honour,  as  were  also  Baal,  Bel,  and  Belus,  though  origi- 
nally they  were  names  of  a  deity.  Bellerophon,  though  in- 
troduced in  the  history  of  Corinth,  as  being  a  city  of  the  sun, 
belonged  in  reality  to  Babel,  the  original  city  dedicated  to 
that  luminary,  and  has  so  many  characteristics  of  Nimrod 
in  his  history,  that  little  doubt  can  remain  of  bis  being  the 
same  person. 

(a;  This  fabulous  tradition  is  supposed  to  be  explained 

*  Vide  Scrv.  Comm.  in  Virg. 
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was  attacked  by  a  party,  which  Jobates  had 
planted  in  ambush  to  murder  him ;  but  ho 
destroyed  all  his  assassins,  and  so  convinced 
Jobates  of  his  perfect  innocency,  that,  instead 
of  seeking  farther  to  destroy  his  life,  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  Philonoe,  or  Achemone,  in 
marriage,  and  made  him  his  successor  on  the 
Lycian  throne,  being  himself  without  male 
issue.  After  this  change  of  fortune,  Bell$- 
rophon  grew  so  arrogant  and  presumptuous, 
that  he  determined  on  a  flight  to  heaven,  and 
with  that  view  he  mounted  Pegasus ;  but 
Jupiter,  to  punish  his  temerity,  sent  an  insect 
which  stung  the  horse  so  that  he  threw  his 
rider  to  the  earth,  where  he  wandered  in  the 
greatest  dejection  and  melancholy  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  one  generation  before  the 
Trojan  war:  or,  according  to  another  account, 
Bellerophon  was  so  affrighted  at  his  elevation 
in  the  air,  that  he  fell  down  into  the  valley 
of  Cilicia,  where  he  died  sometime  after, 
blind ;  and  the  horse  finding  himself  without 
a  rider,  flew  up  to  heaven,  and  became  a 
constellation.  Bellerophon  had  two  sons; 
Isander,  killed  in  the  wars  with  the  Solymi, 
and  Hippolochus,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lycia;  besides  a  daughter,  named 
Hippodamia,  the  mother  of  Sarpedon  by 
Jupiter.(\i} 

As  Bellerophon  never  returned  from  Lycia, 


by  the  recollection  that  there  was  a  volcanic  mountain  in 
Lycia,  called  Chimaera,  whose  top  was  the  resort  of  lions, 
on  account  of  its  desolate  wilderuess ;  the  middle,  which 
was  fruitful,  was  the  habitation  of  goats ;  and  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  marshy  ground  abounded  in  serpents.  Bellerophon 
is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Chimaera,  because  he  first 
made  his  habitation  on  that  mountain.*  Plutarch  thinks 
it  was  some  piratical  captain,  who  adorned  his  ship  with 
the  images  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragou.t  But  Bochart 
supposes  that  Bellerophon  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Solymi, 
a  neighbouring  people,  whose  gods  were  painted  on  their 
ensigns  ;  one  in  the  shape  of  a  lion,  a  second  of  a  goat,  and  a 
third  like  a  dragon ;  and  which  he  probably  joined  together 
in  his  own  banner,  in  memory  of  his  victory,  and  so  gave 
rise  to  the  fable. J  It  is,  however,  more  probably  deduced 
from  the  Egyptian  memorials  of  the  Noacluda;. 

(b)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3;  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  Pausan.  in 
Corinth,  lib.  iv.  Hygin.  Fab.  157,  243.  The  ambition  and 
punishment  of  Bellerophon  bear  so  strong  a  likeness  to  what 
is  related  of  Nimrod, §  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  son  of  Cush  having  been  the  prototype  from  which 
the  character  of  Bellerophon  was  drawn.  The  horse  of 
Poseidon,  Pegasus,  was  but  another  term  for  a  ship,  or 
vessel  that  floated  on  the  water ;  as  may  be  learned  from 

i  Bochart.  P/iattg.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

$  See  ihc  Arabian  iniditinn  ol  tlm  personage  in  Vol.  I.  p.  SO?,  note  (s). 
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the  next  prince  of  whom  we  read  at  Corinth, 
was  his  cousin  Thoas,  the  son  of  Ornythion, 
who  either  succeeded  Glaucus,  during  the 
absence  of  Bellerophon,  or  followed  Corin- 
thus,  who  left  a  daughter  at  his  death, 
but  no  male  issue.  From  Thoas,  the  crown 
descended  to  his  son  Demophon,  to  his 
grandson  Propidas,  and  lastly  to  his  two 
great-grandsons  Dorydas  and  Hyantidas ;  of 
all  whom  only  their  names  remain.  In  the 
reign  of  these  two  last,  the  Dorians  invaded 
Jul.  Per.  3025. ^  tne  kingdom,  with  Alethes, 
A.  M.  2915.  /  one  of  the  Heraclidee  at  their 
Ante  Olymp.  >  head,  who  forced  the  two  bro- 
313-  \  thers  to  yield  the  crown  to  him, 
°'J  and  to  retire  to  a  private  life 
at  Corinth. 

Alethes  was  the  son  of  that  Hippotas, 
grandson  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Hercules, 
who  had  been  banished  the  Peloponnesus,  for 
10  years,  by  order  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  for  kill- 
ing one  Carnus,  an  Acarnanian  prophet,  under 
the  idea  of  his  being  a  magician,  who  intend- 
ed to  injure  the  Heraclidae  in  their  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  the  country.  The  Corin- 
thians shewed  the  greatest  reluctance  to  sub- 
mit to  a  foreigner;  but  the  Dorians  proved 
too  strong  for  them,  drove  them  from  their 
capital,  and  put  Alethes  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  throne.  He  reigned  3tf  years,  during 
which  time  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Corinth, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter,  in  gratitude  to 
the  oracle  of  that  deity  at  Dodona,  which  had 
favoured  his  pretensions.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  eldest  of  his  family  for  several  genera- 
tions, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealogical 
Table  at  the  head  of  this  Section ;  but  all 
their  deeds  are  written  in  the  dust. 

After  the  death  of  Prymnes,  or  Prumnkles, 
the  fourth  in  succession  from  Alethes,  some 


Artemidorus,  who  says  :  "  by  horses,  the  poets  mean  ships  ; 
and  hence  Poseidon,  or  Neptune,  is  styled  Hippius:  there 
being  a  strict  analogy  between  the  poetical  horse  on  land, 
and  a  real  ship  on  the  sea."*  It  was  on  this  account  that 
the  cities  named  Argos  had  the  tille  of  Hippii  and  Hip- 
pobotae. 

(c}  Eusebius,  Diodorus,  and  some  oilier  ancient  writers, 
say  Telestes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antomenes,  who 
rei«iied  one  year:  but  Pausanias  takes  no  notice  of  him  ; 
ami  says  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  followed  imme- 
diately upon  the  assassination  of  Telestes.  Some  consider 
Automciics  as  the  first  of  the  annual  prytanes. 

•  Artemid.  lib.  i.  cap.  58. 


Jul.  Per.  3773. 
30(53, 
Olymp. 
65. 

941. 


writers  place  an  interregnum,  or  ,,  p 
an  anonymous  reign  of  19  years,  \  A"  'M 
while  others  take  no  notice  of  it;  /  Ante 
after  which  Bacchis  ascended  i  i 
the  throne,  and  governed  with  VB.C. 
so  much  equity,  that  his  successors  assumed 
the  surname  of  Hacchidce.  He  reigned  35 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Agelaus, 
or  Agelastes,  who  reigned  three,  or,  as  some 
say,  30  years.  His  son,  Eudamus,  reigned  35  ; 
and  after  him  Aristomedes,  otherwise  Aristo- 
demus,  35  years;  which  last  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  son  Telestes,  a  minor. 

During  the  minority  of  Teles-    /-Jul  Per  388] 
tes,  his  uncle  Agemon  had   been    V  A.  M.     3171! 
nominated  guardian  of  the  king-  <    Ante  Olymp. 
dom ;  but  he  soon  found  means   /         57- 
to  appropriate  it  to  himself,  and    ^     C> 
not  only  held  it  during  sixteen  years,  but  left  it  to 
his  own  son  Alexander,  who  reigned  2(J  years. 

Telestes,  who  had    been  suf-    /-ju)  Per  39<,3 
fered  to    live  during   this  long   S  A.  M.     3-213! 
usurpation,    at    length     became  ")    Olymp.  15. 
powerful  enough    to   put  Alex-   C.B.  C. 
ander  to  death,  and  to  assume  the  government, 
which   he  held    for    12   years;  during  which 
period  the  Corinthians  invented   (  Ju]  Per  390g 
the  ships    called    Triremes,    or   V  A.  M.     3-218! 
vessels  with    three    benches   of  <  Ante  Olymp. 
rowers,  and  three  men  to  each    /          10-  ___ 
oar.     Telestes  was  murdered  by   ^B>c- 
a  faction,   formed    in    his    own    /-jui.  per>  3J)35 
family  by  Arieus  and  Perantes;    J  A.  M.     3-225. 
and   after  his   death,(c)  200  of  |  Ante  Olymp. 8. 
the   principal   Bacchida?   seized 
the  government,  and  shared  the  administration 
of  public   affairs    among   themselves,   electing 
a    supreme    magistrate,    whom     they     called 
prylanis,  annually  out  of  their  own   body  to 
preside  over  the  rest.(d) 


(d)  This  is  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  a  repetition  of 
the  history  of  Siryon ;  the  government  there  was  seized  by 
the  priests  of  Apollo;  and  the  prytanes  at  Corinth  were  of 
the  same  order,  being  attendants  and  votarie*  of  P'[ h--Aith, 
or  P'Or-Ait,  the  god  of  light  and  fire.  Their  tille  of 
Bacchidas  should  be  derived  from  the  object  of  their  worship, 
P'Ac-Chus,  changed  by  the  Greeks  to  Bacchus,  rather 
than  from  their  king  Bacchis,  who  owed  his  mime  to  his 
office  of  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  the  same,  as  shewn  in  a  pre- 
ceding page.t  with  Apollo.  The  aiclions  at  Athens  were 
also  priests  of  the  Prytaneia,|  or  fire-temples  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  from  which  these  prytanes  had  their  title. 

t  Sec  before,  p.  49.  $  Thuryd.  lib.  ii.  p.  107. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  of  the  KINGS  of  CORINTH,  of  the  RACE  of  HERCULES; 
with  the  TYRANTS  of  the  FAMILY  of  CYPSELUS. 


QHercules,  suniaraed  the  Thebau,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmenm,  wife  of  Amphitryon,  grandson  of  Perseus,  King  of  Mycenat. 
J  By  Medea,  daughter  of  Axles,  King  of  Colchis,  A.  M.  2741,  and  wife  of  Jason  the  Argonaut. 


Antiochuj. 


HERACLIDjE. 


iHippotas,  banished  the  Peloponnesoi  for  10  years,  Hffl  PIIYLAS,  reigned  at  Ephyre,  or  Corinth, 
for  the  murder  of  Camus,  the  soothsayer  of  Apollo. 

1 
ALETHES,  King  of  Corinth,  in  2915  ;  d.  2954.  <>Polymcla,  an  attendant  on  Diana. 

^  By  Mercury. 

IXION,  d.  2991.     He  is  frequently  confounded  with  0Eudorus,  went  with  Achilles  to  the 
the  son  of  Phlegyas,  King  of  Orchomenos,  and  with        Trojan  war,  in  2811. 
the  son  of  Antion,  King  of  the  Lapithae. 
3 

AGXLAUS  I.  d.  3028. 


PRYMNES,  or  PRUMNIDES,  d.  3062. 
*•*  Some  writers  introduce  an  interregnum  of  19  years  after  his  death. 

BACCHID^E. 

rl 

BACCHIS,  orBALus,  in  3063;  d.  3098. 


AGELAUS  II.  or  AGELASTES,  d.  3101. 


EHDEMUS,  d.  3136. 


ARISTODEMUS,  or  Anis- 
TOMEDES,  d.  3171. 


r 

TELESTES,  recovered  the 
throne  in  3213;  killed 
by  a  faction  of  the  Bac- 
chidse  3226,  after  which 
Corinth  became  an  Aris- 
tocracy, under  Annual 
Prytanes,  till  3345. 

'Automenes. 


AOEMON,  Usurper,  in 
3171 ;  d.  3187. 

110 

ALEXANDER,  Usurper, 
in  3187;  killed  by 
Telestes,  3213. 


Si/nckronical  Scale  of  JErat. 

Julian 
IVriod. 

A.  M. 

Post. 
Diluv. 

Ante 
Olyuip. 

B.  C. 

3521 

2811 

1154 

417 

1193 

3625 

2915 

1258 

313 

1089 

3664 

2954 

1297 

274 

1050 

3701 

2991 

1334 

237 

1013 

3738 

3028 

1371 

200 

976 

3772 

3062 

1405 

166 

942 

3773 

3063 

1406 

165 

941 

3808 

3098 

1441 

130 

906 

3811 

3101 

1444 

127 

903 

3846 

3136 

1479 

92 

868  ! 

3881 

3171 

1514 

57 

833  ! 

3897 

3187 

1530 

41 

817 

3923 

3213 

1556 

15 

791 

3936 

3226 

1569 

2 

778 

3938 

3228 

1571 

Anno 

776 

4055 

3345 

1688 

Olymp. 
XXX.   2 

659 

4056 

3346 

1689 

3 

658 

4085 

3375 

1718 

XXXVII.  4 

629 

4098 

3388 

1731 

XLI.    1 

616 

4129 

3419 

1762 

XLVIU.  4 

585 

4132 

3422 

1765 

XLIX.   3 

582 

4136 

3426 

1769 

L.      3 

578 

5~  For  an  Explanation  of  the  Marks  used  in  this 
Table,  see  the  Introduction,  Vol.  I.  p.  211. 


•Amphion,  a  descendant  of  Bacchis,  but  of  uncertain  pedigree. 


OLabda,  a  deformed  woman,  whom  none  of  the  Bacchidae  would  marry. 

Eetim,  a  descendant  of  Eetien,  King  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia,  and  one  of  the  Lapithx. 


iDemaratus,  retired  to  Italy,  and  settled  among 
the  Tarqnini,  in  Etruria,  in  3346,  in  consequence 
of  the  usurpation  of  Cypselus. 

N.  an  Etrurian  lady. 


_Aruns,  died  before 
$  liis  father.  From 
him  descended 

Collatinus,     lius- 
band  of  Lucretia. 


»ECIT.]. 


LUCUMON,  surnamod  Lu- 

$  cios,  and  TAHQUINIUS 

§  PRISCUS,  King  of  Rome 

«  in  3388;  assass.  3426; 

$  set.  80. 

§  Tanaquil,  otherunse   Caia 

§  Cecilia,  a  native  of  Tar- 

§  quinia. 
§       See  Kings  of  Rome. 


CYPSELID-ffi,     Tyrants  of  Corinth,    77  years. 


,  seized  the  government  in  3345;  d.  3375. 


II. 


,  suraaned  the  Wise  ;  d.  3419,  aet.  80. 
Meliaa,  daughter  ofProcles,  kitted  by  her  husband, 


(  (Gordiiu,  by  some  reckoned  among  the 
Tyrants  of  Corinth. 


III. 

^Cypselus,  an  ^Lyeophron,  banished  by  his  father  ^PSAMMETICHUS,  Tyrant  in  3419;  ex- 

—  ideot.                   to  Corcyra,    where,    after  some  pelled  3422,  when  Corinth  became  a 

years,  he  was  nurdered  by  the  free  republic. 

inhabitants. 
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Jul.  Per.  3982. 

A.  M.      3-272. 

Olymp. 
XII.     1. 

B.  C.         732. 

Jul.  Per.  4011. 

A.  M.      8301. 
Olymp. 
XIX.     2. 

B.  C.         703. 


In  the  48th  year  of  this  aristo- 
cracy, the  Corinthians  sent  a 
colony  into  Sicily,  under  their 
prytane  Archias,  where  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  : 
and  about  30  years  afterwards, 
a  number  of  malcontents,  under 
Chersicrates,  abandoned  their 
country,  and  went  to  settle  in 
the  island  of  Corcyra. 

Corinth  had  continued  under  the  Bacchi- 
adal  aristocracy  about  120  years,  when 
Jul  Per  4055^  Cypselus,(e)  a  descendant  of  the 
Bacchidae  by  the  mother's  side, 
having  received  some  obscure 
hint  from  the  oracle,  that  he 
should  be  king  of  Corinth,  and 
be  succeeded  by  his  son,  though  not  by  his 
grandson,  contrived  to  wrest  the  power  out 
of  their  hands,  and  by  putting  some  to  death, 
and  banishing  the  rest,  made  himself  absolute. 
He  reigned  30  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Periander,  for  44  years.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter,  his  nephew  Psammitichus, 
son  of  Gordias,  seized  the  government ;  but 
after  he  had  held  it  about  three  years,  he 
either  died,  or  was  expelled,  and  the  Corin- 
thians taking  it  into  their  own  hands,  set  up 


A.M.      3345. 

Olymp. 

xxx.     2. 

B.  C.         659. 


I 


(e)  In  whatever  age  the  Greeks  put  their  heroes,  they 
constantly  draw  their  characters  from  one  archetype ;  a 
consequence,  probably,  of  all  their  heroes  being  connected 
in  a  nearer  or  remote  degree  wiith  the  priestly  function,  in 
which  the  titles  and  attributes  of  their  deities  were  assumed, 
or  imputed  to  the  persons  exercising  it.  Tins  is  singularly 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  Cypselus,  although  he  lived  in 
an  age,  when  the  original  memorials  of  the  deluge,  from 
which  the  mythology  of  the  country  was  deduced,  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  forgotten.  His  grandfather  on 
the  mother's  side  was  Amphion,  a  name  formed  of  Amphi- 
On,  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun ;  his  mother's  name, 
Labda,  seems  to  be  formed  of  the  divine  titles  El-Ab-Da, 
and  his  own  name,  Cypselus,  was  derived  from  KV^AK, 
an  ark,  or  coffer,  as  also  a  bee-hive,  or,  basket,  under  which 
his  mother  is  said  to  have  hidden  him,  when  the  Bacchidae 
entered  her  house,  with  the  intent  to  destroy  him.  But 
the  name  did  not  originate  with  him  :  he  was  of  an  ancient 
family  called  Cypselidse,  who  were  originally  priests  of  the 
ark,  and  first  introduced  the  symbolical  rites  of  it  among 
the  Corinthian!.  Pausanias/  indeed,  supposes  that  these 
rites  commenced  with  I  he  father  of  Periander,  and  accord- 
ingly attributes  to  him  many  interesting  circumstances  of 
ancient  history,  to  which  he  had  no  title.  But  Pausanias 
lived  many  ages  after  him,  and  for  want  of  authentic  histo- 
rical documents  might,  and  certainly  did,  misapply  his 

•  Pausan.  in  Cn-intA.         t  Chr^sost.  Orot.  xi.  p.  163.        t  Pauson.  ut  supr. 


a  democracy,  in  which  state  we 
shall    hereafter    find     them    in 


Jul.  Per.  4132. 
A.  M.      3422. 

important  situations   during  the  "\     XLix!"P3 
wars  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (_B.  C.        582. 


SECTION  XL 

HISTORY   OF   THE    ANCIENT    KINGDOM  OF    ELIS. 

THE  name  of  this  country,  and  its  first  inha- 
bitants, are  derived  by  Bochart.(f)  and  others, 
from  Elisha,  the  son  of  Javan,  and  grandson 
of  Japheth.  The  poets  deduce  them  from 
Eleus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Eurydice,  a 
daughter  of  Endymion  ;(g)  and,  according  to 
Pausanias,(h)  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
was  ./Ethlius,  the  father  of  Endymion  and 
son  of  Jupiter,  by  Protogenia,  a  daughter  of 
Deucalion;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Eleans  were  of  the  earliest  date;  and  they 
accordingly,  in  common  with  the  Arcadians, 
boasted  themselves  to  be  aborigenes  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. They  were  originally  called  Epei, 
from  Epeus,  a  son  of  Endymion  ;(i)  and  their 
title  of  Eleans  seems  to  have  been  given 
them  after  they  had  corrupted  their  primitive 
worship  by  the  rites  of  m  "?«  (EL-E«S)  Helius, 


history.  The  person  alluded  to  was  supposed  to  have 
been  exposed  in  an  ark  upon  the  waters,  and  miraculously 
preserved.t  The  ark  was  called  K.t4i*.s  and  Ku^t**,,  which 
Hesychius  terms  a  bee-hive ;  and  in  memory  of  the  person 
preserved  in  it,  it  was  usual  to  carry  machines  of  this 
sort  in  solemn  procession,  and  dedicate  them  in  different 
temples.  Pausanias  mentions  one,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  deity  at  Olympia  by  the  Corinthians :  it  had 
an  inscription  in  ancient  characters,  written  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  left  to  right,  after  the  mode  called  boustro- 
phedon :  this,  though  styled  Km}"*'?,  was  not  fashioned  like 
a  hive  ;  but  was  in  the  shape  of  an  ark  or  box :  it  was  made 
of  cedar,  and  was  dedicated  on  account  of  the  great  de- 
liverance which  Cypselvs  had  experienced  from  the  waters.''^ 
The  Corinthians  preserved  many  memorials  of  this  event : 
the  adventure  of  Palxmon,  or  Melicertes,  and  the  dolphin ; 
and  the  story  of  Arion,  have  both  the  same  reference. 
Paliemon  was  the  same  with  Dionysus  and  Hercules  ;§  of 
which  last,  the  poets  have  a  tradition,  that  he  was  upon  a 
certain  occasion  preserved  in  the  body  of  a  Cetus,||  a  name 
both  of  the  ark  and  a  dolphin  ;  and  upon  another  he  sailed 
across  the  sea  in  a  scyphus,  or  cup,  which  had  a  similar 
signilication.lT 

^f)  Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 

(g)  Ovid.  Met  a  in.    Steph.  Byzant.  sub  voce  EXif. 

(h)  In  Elid.  (i)  Ibid. 

§Hesych.      ||  Lycophr.  ver,  S3,  et  Schol.     f  See  before,  p.  1 13,  note  (h). 
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or  jv  "JM  (EL  ION)  Elton,  the  sun,  the  deity  of 
the  Hellenes  and  lonians,  who  settled  among 
them.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  call  this  country 
Eleia  and  Elea,  and  Ovid  and  Sc.  Polybius, 
Elis ;  under  which  names  they  sometimes 
include  the  whole  kingdom,  and  sometimes 
only  that  division  which  constituted  Ccele-Elis, 
or  Elis  Proper. 

Elis  was  situated  on  the  western  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  having,  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  Acha'ia,  on  the  north  ;  Arcadia,  on  the 
east ;  Messenia,  on  the  south  ;  and  the  Ionian 
sea,  on  the  west.  It  was  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Ccele-Elis,  or  Elis  Proper,  Pisatis, 
and  Tripbylia,  or  Triphalia.  The  principal 
towns  were :  In  Coele-Elis ;  Elis  [Bchidere,  or 
Gastouni,  or  Calliva],  the  capital,  now  reduced 
to  a  village  on  a  heap  of  ruins,  on  the 
Peneus ;  Cyllene  [Chiarenzci],  a  celebrated  sea- 
port ;  Ephyra,  of  which  the  history  is  much 
blended  with  that  of  the  Corinthian  Ephyra ; 
Pylus-Eliacus,  which  contended  with  other 
cities  so  called,  for  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  seat  of  Nestor's  government.  In  Pisatis  ; 
Pisa,  Olympia  [Kofeo,  or  Sconri,  or  Langa- 
nicd],  Salmone,  Heraclea,  Epina,  and  a  few 
others,  whose  names  Strabo  leaves  unnoticed. 
In  Triphylia;  Samicum,  Pylus  Triphyliacus, 
Hypana,  Otypansa,  Typana>a,  Lepreum,  Pyr- 
gus,  JEpium,  Phryxa,  and  Macislus ;  of  which 
the  five  latter  are  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Minyae  about  1150  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera;  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Eli,  judge  of 
Israel. 

The  city  of  Elis,  described  by  Strabo  as 
having  been  formed  from  several  adjacent 
villages,  was  situate  on  the  river  Peneus, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  place 
whither  candidates  for  all  kinds  of  public  dig- 
nities resorted,  to  give  proofs  of  their  abilitie,* 
and  merits.  Those  who  intended  to  oft'ei 
themselves  for  the  Olympic  games,  assembled 
in  a  spacious  area,  called  the  Xystos,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  and  lined  on  the  inside 
with  tall  plantain-trees,  where  they  were  initi- 
ated by  diet,  exercise,  and  other  preparatives 


(j;  This  cenotaph  appears  to  have  been  a  model,  o 
emblem  of  the  ark ;  and  the  mournful  ceremonies  bbservet 
by  llu  ti-ihuli-s  around  it  are  similar  to  the  Phoenician  lamen 
tations  for  Adonis,*  those  of  the  Egyptians  for  Osiris.t  an( 
indeed  are  to  be  observed  as  a  principal  feature  in  all  the 
»  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  664.  t  Ibid.  p.  423,'ixrte  (I). 


Near  this  enclosure  was  a  cenotaph  ( j)  in 
honour  of  Achilles,  erected  by  advice  of  the 
oracle,  to  which  the  women  used  to  repair 
about  sun-set,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games,  lamenting  the  death  of  that 
hero,  by  several  mournful  actions,  especially 
by  smiting  upon  their  breasts.  In  this  city 
were  likewise  temples  of  Fortune,  Diana, 
Minerva,  Jupiter,  and  Bacchus.  In  the  tem- 
ple of  Fortune  was  a  statue  of  wood,  repre- 
senting the  blind  goddess,  of  colossal  size, 
with  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  covered  with  gold. 
Bacchus  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  Eleans,  because,  as  they  pretended,  he 
had  appeared  to  them  on  the  day  of  his 
festival,  called  Thya.  The  chapel,  in  which 
this  festival  was  held,  was  about  a  mile  from 
the  city  ;  and  thither  the  priests  repaired  on 
the  preceding  evening  with  three  empty  flasks, 
which  they  left  there,  shutting  up  the  temple, 
and  sealing  the  locks,  to  prevent  access  to 
them  before  the  time  appointed  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when,  on  the  seals  being  removed, 
and  the  gates  thrown  open,  the  flasks  were 
always  found  filled  with  wine.  In  the  citadel 
of  Elis  was  the  temple  of  Minerva,  with  a 
statue,  on  the  helmet  of  which  was  carved 
a  cock,  as  an  emblem  of  courage.  The  cele- 
brated stables  of  Augias,  the  cleansing  of 
which  was  a  task  for  the  great  Hercules,  were 
also  shewn  in  this  city. 

The  city  of  Olympia,  frequently,  but  impro- 
perly, confounded  with  Elis  and  Pisa,(k)  was 
next  in  dignity  to  the  capital,  and  stood  on 
the  plain  where  the  Olympic  games  were  cele 
brated,  of  which  a  full  account  has  been 
already  given.(l)  This  city  had  a  magnifi- 
cent temple,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Oiympius, 
.said  to  have  been  built  from  the  spoils  taken 
by  the  Eleans  from  the  Piseans,  in  which  was 
a  celebrated  statue  of  the  god,  50  cubits  high, 
the  work  of  Phidias,  and  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders.  Near  this  temple  was  a 
sacred  grove,  consecrated  to  the  same  deity. 
Here  was  also  a  splendid  temple  of  Juno,  6'3 
feet  long,  with  columns  round  it  of  the  Doric 
order;  besides  a  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the 


heathen  rites.  "Weeping  for  Tammuz,  was  among  the  crimes 
of  the  Jews}  and  was  of  a  similar  nature  with  these  lamenta- 
tions. 

(k)  Cellar.  Gcogr.  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  23. 

(1)  See  before,  p. .75. 

»iii.  14. 
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mother  of  the  gods,  a  large  Doric  edifice,  in 
which  were  contained  the  sacred  treasuries. 
These,  with  the  porticos,  a  gymnasium,  the 
prytaneum,  and  many  other  public  buildings, 
added  to  the  houses  of  the  priests  and  other 
inhabitants,  made  Olympia  a  considerable 
place.  The  stadium  was  in  a  grove  of  wild 
olive-trees,  before  the  great  temple,  and  near 
it  was  the  hippodrome,  or  course  for  horse 
and  chariot  races.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
was  of  the  Doric  order,  68  feet  high  to  the 
pediment,  95  feet  wide,  and  230  long;  sur- 
rounded on  the  outside  with  a  colonnade.  It 
was  built  of  the  country  stone,  which  resem- 
bled Parian  marble  in  colour  and  hardness, 
but  was  not  so  heavy ;  and  the  roof  was 
covered  with  Pentelic  marble,  disposed  in  the 
manner  of  tiles.  The  way  to  the  top  was 
by  a  winding  staircase.  The  two  pediments 
were  enriched  with  sculpture  :  over  the  centre 
of  one  was  a  gilt  statue  of  Victory ;  and  under- 
neath, a  votive  buckler  of  gold,  on  which 
was  represented  Medusa's  head.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  roof  was  a  golden  vase  ;  and 
above  the  columns,  on  the  outside,  were  fixed 
•21  gilt  bucklers,  the  gift  of  Mummius,  after 
the  pillage  of  Corinth  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Achaean  war.  In  the  front  pediment  was  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  representing,  with  exquisite 
art,  the  contest  between  Pelops  and  (Enomaus 
in  the  chariot  race,  the  workmanship  of 
Paeonias  of  Mend  a,  a  Thracian  by  birth. 
The  back  pediment,  the  work  of  Alcamenes, 
reckoned  the  best  artist  next  to  Phidias,  repre- 
sented the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous.  OH  the  walls 
of  the  interior  was  described  a  great  part  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  over  the  gates, 
which  were  of  solid  brass,  were  to  be  seen 
the  hunting  of  the  Erymanthian  boar,  and  the 
stories  of  Diomedes  and  Geryon.  Under  two 
galleries,  raised  very  high  upon  a  double 
colonnade,  was  the  way  to  Jupiter's  throne, 
where  sat  the  idol,  which  has  immortalized 
its  maker  Phidias.  The  statue,  of  immense 
height,  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  most  artfully 
blended  :  on  the  head  was  a  crown  resembling 
the  olive-leaf  to  perfection ;  in  the  right  hand 
was  an  image  of  Victory;  and  in  the  left  a 
flowered  sceptre,  composed  of  various  metals, 
with  an  eagle  perched  at  its  extremity.  The 
sandals  and  mantle  were  of  gold,  curiously 
embossed  with  figures  of  lilies  and  animals. 


The  throne  was  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory, 
studded  with  precious  stones,  intermixed  with 
paintings,  and  exquisite  figures  in  relievo.  The 
throne,  besides  its  own  proper  feet,  was  sup- 
ported likewise  by  four  columns,  placed  be- 
tween them.  The  whole  was  defended  by 
an  immense  balustrade,  painted  and  adorned 
with  figures.  So  much  of  the  wall  as  fronted 
the  gates  was  stained  of  an  azure  colour ;  the 
rest  was  painted  with  various  pieces  of 
mythologic  history,  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  by  Panseus,  the  brother 
of  Phidias.  The  pedestal  which  sustained 
the  idol  was  enriched  with  many  ornaments 
and  figures  in  gold,  all  relating  to  Jupiter. 
The  veil,  or  curtain,  which  hung  from  the  top 
of  the  temple,  and  was  drawn  up,  or  let 
down  by  ropes,  was  of  woollen  cloth  rich  with 
the  purple  dye  of  Phoenice,  and  embellished 
with  Assyrian  embroidery,  the  gift  of  king 
Antiochus.  The  image  of  Jupiter  appeared 
higher  and  broader  than  it  measured  ;  and 
Strabo  objects  to  its  size,  as  disproportioned 
to  the  edifice :  for,  says  he,  "  although  the 
temple  is  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  the 
god  is  represented  sitting,  he  almost  touches 
the  ceiling  with  his  head  ;  so  that  were  he 
to  rise  from  his  throne,  and  stand  upright, 
he  would  carry  the  roof  away  upon  his  shoul- 
ders." A  part  of  the  pavement  before  the 
statue  was  of  black  marble  enclosed  in  a  rim 
of  white,  where  oil  was  poured  to  preserve 
the  ivory.  The  work  was  kept  bright  and 
clean  by  a  family  descended  from  Phidias, 
called  Phadrunte,  or  polishers.  The  altar  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  covered  with  ashes  from  the  thighs  of 
the  victims  which  were  burned  upon  it,  with 
the  wood  of  the  white  poplar.  The  ashes 
also  of  the  Prytaneum,  where  a  perpetual  fire 
was  kept  on  a  hearth,  were  removed  annually 
on  a  fixed  day,  and  spread  upon  it,  after 
being  first  mingled  with  water  from  the 
Alpheus.(m)  The  ruins  of  this  temple  of 
Jupiter  Oli/mpius  consist  of  prodigious  co- 
lumns, tall,  beautiful,  and  fluted,  some  single, 
some  supporting  their  architraves,  with  a  few 
massive  marbles  beneath,  the  remnant  of  a 
vast  heap,  which  many  ages  only  could  have 
reduced  to  so  scanty  a  compass.  The  columns 
are  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  60  in 
height:  the  number  without  the  cell  was  116, 

(m)  Pausan.  in  Slid. 
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or  120.  On  a  piece  6f  the  architrave,  support- 
ed by  a  couple  of  columns,  are  two  parallel 
walls  of  modern  masonry,  arched  about  the 
middle,  and  again  at  the  top.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  habitation  of  a  hermit,  and 
must  have  been  erected  at  a  time  when  the 
ruin  of  this  immense  structure  was  scarcely 
diminished,  and  the  heap  so  inclined  as  to 
render  it  accessible,  as  it  is  now  much  too 
lofty  to  be  gained  by  ordinary  means.  Many 
deities  were  worshipped  by  the  Eleans,  besides 
Jupiter  :  Pausanias  enumerates  above  GO 
altars  of  different  shapes  and  kinds  ;  and  one 
to  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD  stood  by  the  great 
altar.  The  image  of  Jupiter  was  transported 
to  the  capitol  of  Home,  by  command  of  Cali- 
gula, where  the  god  submitted  to  lose  his 
own  head,  which  was  broken  off,  and  accept 
in  its  room  that  of  the  emperor. 

Pisa,  of  uncertain  situation,  though  gene- 
rally described  as  on  the  Alpheus,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Pisus,  the  grandson  of 
./Bolus:  its  inhabitants  signalized  themselves 
under  Nestor  in  the  Trojan  war;  but  their 
city  was  afterwards  razed  to  the  ground  by 
the  Eleans,  after  a  long  warfare,  because  they 
had  presumed,  upon  their  own  authority,  to 
celebrate  the  Olympic  games,  a  privilege  of 
which  the  Eleans  always  manifested  the 
utmost  jealousy. 

The  two  most  remarkable  promontories  of 
this  kingdom  were  Chelonites  [Capo  Tornese, 
according  to  Sophien,  Cabo  Torice,  according 
to  Thevet,  and  Clemoutzy  in  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants],  and  Pheia,orlchthys  \Jardan\. 
The  chief  rivers  were  the  Peneus,  in  Coele-Elis; 
the  Alpheus(n)  [Rqfta],  which,  in  its  way  from 
Arcadia  to  the  sea,  crossed  ihe  country  between 
Pisates  and  Triphyllia,  and  received  the  waters 
of  various  streams  in  those  provinces ;  and 
the  Minyeius,  or  Anigrus,  which  rose  in  Tri- 
phyllia, and  ran  into  the  Ionian  sea,  receiving 
in  its  course  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Jardanus  and  some  others.  The  most  remark- 
able mountain  was  the  Erymanthns  [Dimizana], 
and  its  branches. 

Pausanias  has  occupied  the  whole  of  his 
5th  and  6th  books  in  describing  the  revolutions 
that  occurred  among  the  various  tribes,  who 

(«)  This  river  is  .^siid  to  sink  into  the  earth  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  and  by  a  subterraneous  channel,  to  cross 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  into  Sicily,  where  it  mixes  itself 
>vith  the  fountain  Arethusa,  near  Syracuse,  so  that  any  thing 


at  different  periods  occupied  this  territory ; 
but,  in  common  with  other  writers  on  the 
same  subject,  he  has  so  intermixed  his  ac- 
count with  poetical  figments,  that  but  little 
satisfaction  can  be  derived  from  his  labours. 
The  following  is  the  outline  of  his  narrative  : 

jEthlius,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Proto- 
genia,  he  observes,  was  the  founder  of  this 
little  monarchy,  which  was  at  first  distinct 
from  that  of  Pisa.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Endymion.,  who  married  Asterodia, 
or,  as  others  call  her,  Chromia,  the  daughter 
of  Itonus,  or  Hyperipna,  daughter  of  Areas, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Paeon,  Epeus, 
and  jEtolus.  He  is  described  also  as  a  shep- 
herd, beloved  by  Lucina,  by  whom  he  had 
50  daughters ;  though  some  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  Endymion  king  of  Elis,  and 
Endymiou  the  shepherd  of  Caria,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  great  astronomer,  and 
thereby  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  hi* 
amour  with  the  moon.  When  his  sons  were 
grown  up,  he  desired  them  to  engage  in  the 
Olympic  games,  promising  to  resign  the  king- 
dom to  the  victor  in  the  races.  Epeus  proved 
successful,  and  obtained  the  reward,  and  his 
brother  ^tolus  remained  with  him  ;  but  Paeon, 
discontented  at  the  loss  of  what  he  deemed 
his  birthright,  left  the  country,  and,  after 
wandering  about  for  some  time,  settled  in  a 
canton  of  Macedonia,  on  the  river  Axus, 
which  from  him  took  the  name  of  Paeonia; 
while  the  subjects  of  Epeus  obtained  the  title 
of  Epei.  It  is  uncertain,  how  long  Endymion 
lived  after  his  abdication,  as  also  where  he 
died:  the  people  ofHeraclea  maintained  that 
he  ended  his  days  on  mount  Latmus,  in  Caria; 
while  the  Elaeans  pretended  to  shew  his  tumu- 
lus at  Olympia,  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Epeus,  that  Pelops, 
whom  some  describe  as  a  Phrygian,  or 
Lydian,  some  as  a  Papilla-  ^Ju] .  per.34o7. 
gonian,  arrived  in  the  Pelopon-  VA.  M.  2B97. 
nesus,  and  having  slain  CEno-  <  Ante  Olymp. 
maus,  king  of  Pisa,  and  seized  / 

i  •       i  •        -i  1*1  *A          ^   v  i>.  v.        loti/. 

his   kingdom,   took   the  city  01 

Olympia  from  the   Epei,  and  commemorated 

his    successes    by    celebrating    the    Olympic 

games. 

thrown  into  it  on  the  side  of  Elis  is  afterwards  found  in 
Sicily," 

•  Piod.  Sicul.  Pausan.  rt  at. 
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Jul.  Per.  3451. 

A.  M.   2741. 
Ante  Olymp. 

487". 

B.  C.   1263. 


Epeus  dying  without  male  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son-in-law  Phorbas,  son  of 
Lapithus,  who  shortly  afterwards,  by  advice 
of  the  oracle,  removed  to  Rhodes,  at  the  head 
of  a  colony  of  Thessalians  and  Epei  ;(o)  leav- 
ing the  throne  of  Elis  to  jEtolus,  the  brother 
of  Epeus,  from  whom  his  subjects  obtained 
the  appellation  of  JFAoMans ;  while  those  of 
Pelops  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Pelopidae. 

JEtolus  had  not  reigned  long,  when  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  Apis,  the  Arcadian,  son 
of  Jason,  at  the  funeral  games  celebrated  at 
the  tumulus  of  Azan ;  upon  which  he  left  his 
native  land,  and  went  into  that  part  of  Grecia 
Propria,  which  from  him  was  called  JEtolia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Eleus,  the  reputed  son 
of  Neptune  and  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Endy- 
mion,  of  whom  it  is  only  known  that  he  reigned 

at  *ne  *mie  °^  l'ie  Argonautic 
expedition,  and  was  father  to 
the  celebrated  Augeus,  or  Au- 
gias, his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom, which  from  him  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Elis. 

Augias,  whom  some  writers  call  the  son,  not 
of  Eleus,  but  of  Elius,  or  Elion,  the  sun,  (a 
distinction  by  the  way  quite  unnecessary,  as 
Eleus,  Elius,  and  Elion,  are  but  provincial 
variations  of  the  same  term,)  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne  of  Elis.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  an  immense  number  of 
oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in  which  they 
were  kept  had  never  been  cleansed,  so  that 
the  task  seemed  an  impossiblity  to  any  man : 
or,  as  some  relate,  the  animals  had  so  covered 
the  earth  with  their  ordure,  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  producing  either  grass  or  corn. 
Hercules  travelling  that,  way,  undertook  to 
clear  his  grounds  of  the  incumbrance,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving,  as  his  reward,  the  daughter 
of  Augius  in  marriage,  with  a  tenth  of  the 
herds  and  flocks,  and  a  portion  of  the  king- 
dom. The  conditions  having  been  settled, 
Hercules  performed  his  task  by  turning  the 
course  of  the  river  Minyeus,  which  some 
identify  with  the  Alpheus,  others  with  the 

(o)  This  migration  is  placed  by  Eusebius  so  high  as  the 

12th  year  of  Cecrops'  reign   in  Attica,  and   43  years  before 

the  deluge  of  Deucalion :   but  as  he  is  said  to  "have  shared 

the  kingdom  with    Pelops,*  who  was  expelled  Asia  Minor 

*  Died,  Sicul.  lib.  ii.    I'ausan.  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 


Peneus,   over  them,  so   that  all  the  filth  was 
quickly  carried  ofl,  and  the  ground  left  fit  for 
tillage.     Augias,  however,  refused  to  pay  the 
stipulated  recompense,  on  pretence  that  Her- 
cules had  made  use  of  artifice,  and   had  not 
experienced  the  labour  and   trouble  the  task 
had  appeared   to  require:  and  he  also  drove 
his  own  son  Phyleus  from  the  kingdom,  be- 
cause  he  supported   the   hero's  claim.      This 
refusal  was  in  effect  a  declaration  of  war;  and 
as  Augias  had  every  reason  to  fear  the  resent- 
ment of  the  injured  Hercules,  he  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  with  Actor 
the  son  of  Phorbas,  and  his  son  Eurytus,  king 
of  Phthiotis,  and  with  Amarynceeus,  a  Thes- 
salian,  well  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  whom  he 
invited  into  Elis,  and  made  him  and  Actor  his 
associates  in  the  kingdom.     This  confederacy 
was   so  potent,    that   when    Hercules   arrived 
with    a   pretty  numerous   army,   he   found    he 
could  effect  nothing,  and  was  forced  to  retire 
till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  should  offer. 
At  length  he  heard  that  the  sons  of  Actor,  who 
had  shewn  themselves  most  formidable,  were 
going  to  the  Isthmian  games;  upon  which  he 
waylaid   them    in   ambush,    and    falling  upon 
them  by  surprise,   slew  them   all,   with   such 
privacy  that  the  Eleans  were  some  time  before 
they  could  discover  the  assailant,  or  the  cause 
of    their,  deaths.        When     they    found    that 
Hercules  was  the  assassin,  and  that  he  had 
retired  to  Tin  nthus,  they  sent  messengers  to 
desire  the  Argives  to  punish  him  ;  and  on  their 
application  being  neglected,  they  dispatched  an 
embassy     to     Corinth,     demanding    that    the 
Argives  should  be  interdicted  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  for  suffering  the  murderer  of  those 
who  were  going  to  them  to  live  unpunished  in 
their  territories :    a  request  that  met  with  as 
little  attention  as  that  to  the  Argives.     In  the 
mean  time-,  Hercules  was  recruiting  his  forces, 
and  having  raised  a  powerful  army  of  Argives, 

Thebans,  and  Arcadians,  he  in-    r,  ,  p     ,. 

ni.  i        i  -j    i      I  *'u't  rer.  o4yo. 

vadrd    Elis,    took    the    capital,    \  A.  M.     2786. 

which    he    plundered,    deposed  <  Ante  Olymp. 
Augias,  and  would  have  put  him    I        442- 
to  death  but  for  the  intercession    ^-B'  C- 
Phyleus.(p)     He   was  also  about  to  vent  his 


by  Ilus  the  6th  in  descent  from  Scamander,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Deucalion,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  chronology 
as  above. 

(p)  Pausan.  in  Elld.  cap.  2,  3.      Other  accounts*  say, 
*  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ir. 
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resentment  against  the  Piseans,  for  having 
assisted  Augias,  but  the  oracle  commanded 
him  to  desist,  and  he  therefore  gave  their  city 
to  Phyleus,  together  with  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Elis,  as  a  reward  for  his  steady  adherence 
to  bis  cause,  and  the  injury  he  had  suffered  in 
being  banished  by  his  father.  This  war  so 
depopulated  the  country,  that  Minerva,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  Elean  women,  exercised  her 
power  iu  restoring  and  multiplying  the  inha- 
bitants ;  for  which  a  temple  was  dedicated  to 
her,  as  tlie  mother  of  mankind. 

Phyleus  retained  the  kingdom,  thus  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  no  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  settle  the  aft'airs  of  state ;  which  having 
completed,  he  retired  to  the  island   of  Duli- 
chium,   in  the  Ionian   sea,   near   Cephallonia. 
Augias,   also,  dying  soon  after,   received  the 
honours  usually  paid  to  a  hero ;  and  the  crown 
descended  to   his  next  son  Agasthenes,   who 
was  among  the  number  of  Helen's  suitors,  and 
Jul  Per  35^1  ~\   wnose  son   aat^    successor  Po- 
A.  M.     28ii!  f   lyxenus  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
Ante  Olymp.  >  and  was  one  of  the  happy  few 
417.        I    who  returned  in  safety  from  that 
B3'-'    calamitous  expedition.     He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Eleus  II.  in  whose 
reign  the  Heraclidae  and  Dorians  made  their 
Jul  Per  3Cio  ^  ^ast  an<^  successful  attempt  upon 
A.M.     2900.  /  the   Peloponnesus,    under    Hip- 
Ante  Olymp.  >  potes.      Prior    to   this  invasion, 
328.        V    tne  assailants  had  consulted  the 
oracle,   and   were  told   to  place 
a  three-eyed  general  at  their  head ;  soon  after 
which,  meeting  with  one  Oxylus,  an  ^Etolian, 
who  had  lost  an  eye,  riding  upon  a  horse  with 
two  eyes,  they  considered  him  to  be  the  person 
indicated,  and  placing  him  at  their  head  suc- 
ceeded accordingly. 

This  Oxylus,  a  descendant  in  the  male  line 
of  Paeon,  and  in  the  female  line  of  jSilolus, 
sons  of  Eudymion,  had  been  forced  to  leave 
his  country  the  year  before  he  fdl  in  with  the 
Heraclidaj,  for  having  accidentally  killed,  in 
a  game  of  quoits,  his  brother  Thermins,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  Alcidochus,  the 
son  of  Scopius.  When  invited  to  head  the 
Heraclidae,  he  was  on  his  return  to  jEtolia, 
and  would  only  accept  the  office  of  their 
leader  on  condition  that  when  they  had  sub- 


s  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules.  This  fable  is  strongly 
indicative  of  the  circumstances  of  the  flood. 


jugated  the  Peloponnesus,  they  should  give 
him  Elis :  these  terms  were  the  more  readily 
agreed  to,  as  his  great-grandmother  was  sister 
to  Dejanira  the  mother  of  Hyllus,  the  son  of 
Hercules,  so  that  he  was  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  Herculean  family: 

The  accession  of  Oxylus  to  the  kingdom  of 
Elis  was  disputed  by  Dius,  the  son  of  Eleus, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  during  the  hos- 
tilities consequent  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
Heraclidae :  but  as  all  parties  had  become 
tired  of  the  war,  and  the  Heraclidae  were  im- 
patient to  repose  themselves  in  their  new 
acquisitions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  dispute 
for  Elis  should  be  decided  by  single  combat, 
each  claimant  choosing  his  own  champion. 
Oxylus  appointed  Pyraechmes,  an  expert 
JEtolian  sliuger,  who  gaining  the  victory,  his 
principal,  Oxylus,  was  immediately  proclaimed 
king  of  Elis ;  but  of  his  actions  in  that  capa- 
city, nothing  remarkable  remains.  He  had 
two  sons,  .^Etolus  and  Lajas,  the  former  of 
whom,  dying  young,  was  buried  under  the  gate 
of  the  city,  because  the  oracle  had  ordered  his 
body  to  be  deposited  neither  within  nor  with- 
out the  walls.  Lajas  succeeded  his  father, 
after  whom  no  more  is  heard  of  his  race,  nor 
indeed  of  any  material  transactions  of  the 
kingdom,  till  the  time  of  Iphitus,  the  reviver  of 
the  Olympic  games,  and  the  contemporary  of 
the  great  Lycurgus  of  Sparta. 

Prior  to  his  reign,  Greece  had  been  almost 
ruined  by  wars  and  pestilence;  and  Elis  having 
suffered  more  than  its  neighbours,  the  games 
had  been  discontinued  for  some  time.  Iphitus 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  as  to  the  best  means 
of  appeasing  the  angry  gods,  and  was  an- 
swered that  the  restoration  of  those  games 
would  prove  the  safeguard  of  Greece.  On 
receiving  this  reply,  Iphitus  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  Hercules,  who  was  supposed  to  be  offended 
by  a  dispute  among  (he  Greeks  whether  Iphitus 
were  lineally  descended  from  Oxylus,  or  whe- 
ther he  were  of  a  spurious  breed  :  after  which 
he  caused  the  Olympic  games  to  be  proclaimed 
throughout  Greece,  with  a  pro-  ^Jul  per  3830 
mise  of  free  admission  to  all  1  A.  M.  3120. 
comers ;  and  he  took  upon  him-  •<  Ante 
self  to  sit  as  sole  president  and  * 
judge  in  them;(q)  a  privilege 


B.  C. 


884. 


(q)  Some  writers  reckon   this  as  the  -beginning   of  the 
Olympic  aera;  but  the  far  greater  part  reckon  from  the  time 
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which  the  Piseans  had  often  sharply  contested 
with  his  predecessors,  and  which  they  per- 
severed in  disputing  with  his  successors,  as 
long  as  the  regal  dignity  continued.  After  his 
time,  however,  the  people  elected  two  presi- 
dents, and  subsequently  increased  their  num- 
ber, first  to  ten,  then  to  twelve,  one  being 
chosen  out  of  each  of  the  Elean  tribes.(r) 
From  this  time  so  little  is  known  of  the  Eleans, 
except  as  they  are  occasionally  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther. 


SECTION  XII. 

HISTOKY    OF    THE    ANCIENT    ACHjEANS. 

THESE  people  were  a  branch  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, and  the  reputed  progeny  of  Achaeus, 
the  son  of  Xuthus,  the  son  of  Hellen.  Their 
name  appears  to  be  composed  of  Ach,  or  Och, 
a  title  of  honour,  and  Aon,  or  Eon,  a  title  of 
the  sun,  among  the  Chaldaeans  and  Egyptians  : 
and  the  country  in  which  they  settled  was 
called  by  way  of  eminence  Acha'ia,  from  Ach 
[noble]  Aia  [province].  From  the  Achaeans,  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  at  times  called  Acha'ia; 
though  the  term  should  properly  be  confined, 
first,  to  that  part  of  Thessaly,  where  the 
Achaeans  originally  settled,  and  which  after- 
wards was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Phthi- 
otis;  and,  secondly,  to  that  portion  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  which  in  earlier  times  formed 
a  part  of  JEgialeia,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
where  those  people  ultimately  settled,  and 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  Section, 
under  the  title  of  Acha'ia  Proper. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  precise  boun- 
daries of  this  province,  because  they  varied  in 
almost  every  age ;  but  it  may  be  said  generally 
to  have  had  the  Corinthian  gulf  at  the  north ; 
Sicyonia  at  the  east;  Elis  and  Arcadia  on  the 
south ;  and  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  west.  Its 
utmost  extent  from  east  to  west  seems  to  have 
been  about  50  miles,  and  half  that  distance 
from  north  to  south. (s)  The  country  was  well 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  of  which  the  most 


of  CoKtbus,  \vho  obtained  the  prize  for  racing,  and  insti- 
tuted some  regulations  respecting  the  observance  of  the 
pames,  in  the  28th  Olympiad  from  the  revival  by  Iphitus. 
tor  an  account  of  these  games,  see  before,  p.  75.  " 
VOL.  II. 


considerable  were :  the  Pierus,  or  Melas,  on 
the  western  side,  having  at  its  mouth  the 
celebrated  port  of  Olenus,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Olenus,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  of 
Vulcan;  the  Larissa,  which  parted  it  from 
Elis ;  the  Achelous,  the  Erasenus,  and  the 
Crathis ;  all  which  retain  their  ancient  names, 
with  little  variation.  The  cities  of  the  Achaeans 
were  12  in  number,  viz.  Olenus  [Caidgrmi,  -or 
Chaminesa] ;  Uyme,  or  Dymea  [Clarenza] ; 
Pharae;  Tritea ;  Rhypes;  Helice,  the  original 
capital  of  the  Achaeans,  till  it  was  overflowed 
by  the  sea;  a  new  town  [Niora]  was  after- 
wards built  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  but 
the  seat  of  government  remained  at  jEgium,  or 
j^Egion  [Vostiza]  whither  it  had  been  removed 
on  the  submersion  of  the  old  metropolis; 
Cerynea ;  Bura  [Pernitra]  in  ruins;  jEgae 
[Bostizan]  frequently  confounded  with  JEgium; 
jEgira  [Xilocastro] ;  and  Pellene  [Zaracha] ; 
to  which  those  who  consider  JEgae  and  ^Egium 
as  the  same,  add  the  ancient  city  of  Aroe,  on 
the  Melichus,  built  by  the  lonians,  and  after- 
wards called  Patrae  [Patras]. 

Xuthus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hellen,  having 
been  banished  by  his  brethren  from  Thessaly, 
after  their  father's  death,  under  pretence  that 
he  had  embezzled  the  royal  treasury,  repaired 
to  Athens,  where  Erechtheus  gave  him  his 
daughter  Creusa  in  marriage,  and  by  her  he 
had  two  sons,  Achaeus  and  Ion.  After  the 
death  of  Erechtheus,  a  dispute  arose  be- 
tween his  sons  respecting  the  succession,  and 
Xuthus  being  chosen  umpire  , Jul  Per  3367 
between  them,  he  adjudged  the  \  A.  M.  2657. 
succession  to  the  eldest,  Ce-  <  Ante  Olymp. 
crops  II.  upon  which  the  others  /  571- 
drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  ^ 
and  he  retired  to  Achaia,  where  he  died. 
Strabo  says  he  peopled  the  four  Attic  cities 
of  (Enoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and  Tri- 
corynthus.  His  son  Achaeus  soon  afterwards 
raised  a  small  number  of  Athenian  and 
Jigialeian  troops,  with  which  he  invaded 
Thessaly,  and  having  recovered  his  grand- 
father's kingdom  of  Phthiotis,  gave  it  his  own 
name.  He  had  not,  however,  reigned  there  long, 
before  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  a  casual  homi- 

(r)  Pausan.  in  Elid. 

(s)  Strabo,  Mela,  et  al.    Vide  Steph.  Byzant.  in  voce. 
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cide,  when  going  into  Laconia,  he  gave  his 
name  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and 
died  among  them  ;  leaving  his  sons  masters 
of  the  province ;  and  their  posterity  continued 
there,  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dorians 
and  Heraclidae. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ion,  the  brother  of 
Achaeus,  by  his  services  against  the  Thracians, 
who  had  formerly  joined  Eumolpus  in  his 
endeavours  to  wrest  Eleusis  from  the  Athe- 
nians, had  acquired  so  much  credit  at  the 
Athenian  court,  that  the  people  had  appointed 
him  their  captain.  At  their  head  he  invaded 
jEgialeia ;  but  Selinus,  who  then  reigned  there, 
instead  of  opposing  him,  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter Helice  in  marriage,  and  nominated  him 
for  his  successor.  After  his  father-in-law's 
death,  Ion  built  a  city,  as  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  which  he  called  by  his  wife's  name, 
Helice;  and  from  him  the  ^Egialeians  were 
surnanied  lonians ;  though  the  country  seems 
to  have  retained  its  ancient  name,  since  Homer, 
in  his  list  of  Agamemnon's  forces,  speaks  of 
both  ^Egialeia  and  Helice.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Attica,  and  during  the  convulsions 
of  that  state  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of 
Cecrops  11.  and  his  son  Pandion  II.  defended 
it  against  the  Eleusinians  and  their  allies  the 
Thracians,  whom  he  defeated  ;  he  also  divided 
the  people  into  the  four  classes  of  husbandmen, 
artificers,  priests,  and  soldiers ;  and  made 
several  other  wise  regulations,  for  which,  as 
well  as  his  singular  merit,  he  left  his  name  to 
the  country,  and,  according  to  some,  the  crown 
to  his  descendants.  This  last  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  improbable;  because  we  find,  that 
Jul.  Per.  3431. -\  after  an  anarchy  of  23  years, 
A.  M.  2721.  /  ^Egeus  the  son  of  Pandion  re- 
Ante  Olymp.  >  covered  the  throne  of  Attica, 

B  r  5°7io  i  j   an<*     expelled     Ion      and     his 

'.,    party. 

The  Achaeans  had  by  this  time  spread  them- 
selves over  several  parts  of  Greece,  particularly 
Argolis  and  Laconia;  and  when  they  were 
driven  from  those  countries  by  the  Heraclidte 
Jul.  Per.  3600.  ^\  ant^  Dorians,  they  put  thein- 
A.  M.  2800.  /  selves  under  the  brave  Tisame- 
Ante  Olymp.  V  nes,  son  of  Orestes,  and  resolved 

B  Cellos  )  °U  inva(lmS  -/Egialeia,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  Ionia.  Their 
pretence  for  this  inroad  upon  their  brethren 
was  priority  of  kindred,  as  descendants  of 
the  eldest  son  of  Xuthus;  but  they  relied 


more  upon  their  numerous  troops,  among 
whom  they  had  some  Dorians,  who  had  agreed 
to  assist  them  in  gaining  a  new  settlement,  than 
upon  the  equity  of  their  claim.  They  at  first 
seat  a  herald  to  demand  that  they  should  be 
admitted  peaceably;  but  the  lonians,  astonish- 
ed at  such  a  message,  put  them  to  defiance, 
and  without  delay  marched  out  against  them. 
At  the  very  first  onset,  the  Achaans,  according 
to  some,  lost  their  prince  Tisameues  ;  but  they 
gained  the  victory,  and  pursued  their  enemies 
to  the  gates  of  Helice;  where  the  lonians 
capitulated,  on  condition  of  having  liberty  to 
retire  whither  they  pleased.  These  terms 
being  agreed  to,  the  Achaeaus  took  possession 
of  the  country,  to  which  the'y  gave  their  own 
name ;  and  the  lonians  went  to  Attica,  where 
Melanthus  then  reigned,  and  gave  them  a 
kind  reception  ;  not  so  much  perhaps  in  con- 
sideration of  the  former  services  of  their  pro- 
genitor Ion,  as  to  avail  himself  of  their  assist- 
ance against  the  Heraclidae,  who  were  then 
menacing  him  with  invasion. 

When  the  Achaeans  had  settled  themselves 
in  their  new  possessions,  the  sons  of  Tisa- 
menes  agreed  to  divide  their  conquest  by 
lot;  and  the  twelve  cities  already  enumerated, 
were  apportioned  between  Telles,  Autesion, 
Diomenes,  Sparton,  and  Leontomenes,  four  of 
that  prince's  sons ;  and  as  Cometes,  the  fifth, 
was  gone  to  Asia  Minor  to  settle,  his  allot- 
ment was  given  to  their  cousin  Damasius,  son 
of  Penthilus,  and  grandson  of  Orestes.  After 
some  time,  they  farther  agreed  to  admit  into 
their  confederacy  Preagenes  and  his  son  Patrus, 
chiefs  of  those  Achaeans  who  had  been  banish- 
ed from  Lacedaemon,  and  they  gave  them  the 
sovereignty  and  territories  of  Aroe,  which 
from  that  time  was  called  Patrae. 

Under  this  federal  aristocracy,  the  Achaeans 
flourished,  and  were  able  to  make  head 
against  the  power  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  to 
preserve  their  liberties,  after  the  rest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus had  been  subjected  to  it.  At  first,  each 
of  the  cities  was  governed  by  two  praetors, 
annually  chosen ;  but  at  the  end  of  20  years,  they 
began  to  choose  but  one,  and  continued  doing 
so  till  the  prsetorship  of  the  celebrated  Aratus, 
whose  exploits  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future 
Chapter.  They  had  also  a  series  of  kings 
from  Tisamenes  to  Ogugus,  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  little  better  than  presidents  of  the 
congress  of  states ;  after  which  they  settled 
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themselves  into  a  kind  of  republic,  and  in 
this  state  were  so  highly  esteemed  by  all  the 
Grecian  powers,  that  they  were  frequently 
called  upon  to  act  as  arbiters  in  the  disputes 
between  them ;  and  Polybius  says  they  so 
far  gained  the  esteem  of  all  the  Peloponnesus, 
that  their  name  became  common  to  all  that 
country  .(t) 


SECTION  XIII. 

HISTORY     OF     ATTICA,    TILL     THE     ESTABLISH- 
MENT   OF    ANNUAL    ARCHONS    AT    ATHENS. 

So  much  of  the  history  of  this  country  has 
been  brought  into  view  in  the  general  account 
of  Grecian  affairs, (u)  that  little  remains  to  be 
added  here,  as  an  introduction  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  particular  trans- 
actions of  its  sovereigns.  Of  Ogyges,  whose 
reign  appears  at  the  head  of  the  Attic  his- 
tory, and  the  flood,  which  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  his  days,  as  full  an  account  has 
been  given,  as  the  materials  furnished  by  the 
ancients  will  allow ;  and  of  Cecrops,  the 
reputed  reviver  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  founder  of  the  monarchy  after 
that  flood,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe, 
that,  according  to  Eusebius's  chronology,  he 
arrived  in  Attica,  with  a  colony  of  Sai'tes, 
from  the  .Sa'itic  nome  of  Egypt,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  780  years  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad ;  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2448 
of  the  Usherian  computation,  and  1556  before 
the  Christian  aera.  He  was  the  founder  of  12 
cities,  or  villages,  and  the  country  from  him 


(t)  Paiisan.  in  Achaic.  pass.  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  Strabo,  Died. 
Sicul.  Mela,  et  at.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  145. 

(u)  See  before,  p.  60,  108,  111,  117,  119,  133. 

(v)  A  polled,  lib.  iii.  cap.  14.  We  learn  from  Diodorus, 
lib.  i.  that  Athens  was  at  first  called  AO-TU,  the  city,  which 
the  Greeks  applied  to  it  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  as  being 
the  most  capital  city  in  their  territories  :  but  this,  Mr.  Bry- 
ant* takes  lo  have  been  one  of  those  mistakes  of  which  the 
Greeks  were  so  prolific  :  tor  he  conceives  AJTTV  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Ao-ret,  or  E<rn«,  which  signified  Jire,  and  the 
deity  of  that  element.  Athena,  he  also  says,  was  of  the 
same  purport,  bcin;;  a  compound  of  Ath-Rn,  fountain  of 
light,  or  jire. ;  in  which  mime  there  is  a  reference  to  Ihe 
guardian  goddess  of  the  city  ;  and  to  the  perpetual  fire 


•   Mythnl.  vol.  i.  p.  78. 


t  Euseb.  P»0'p.  Kcirng.  lib.  i.  c«[>.  10. 


was  called  Cecropia,  till  his  successor  Cranaus 
gave  it  the  name  of  Attica,  after  his  daughter 
Atthis.(V)  The  capital  was  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  from  whom  it  was  called  Athena, 
the  Egyptian  name  of  that  goddess.  But 
although  Cecrops  was  the  founder  of  this 
state,  it  was  Theseus  who  was  the  author  of 
its  greatness ;  and  from  his  days  its  citizens 
gradually  advanced  in  knowledge  and  in 
strength,  till  they  rendered  their  country  the 
seat  of  science  and  the  theatre  of  valour. 

The  history  of  Athens  is  divided  into  four 
epocha.s.  The  first  commences  with  t  the 
arrival  of  Cecrops,  and  includes  the  govern- 
ment of  (he  kings,  27  in  number,  during  487 
years.  The  second  comprehends  the  govern- 
ment of  13  perpetual  archons,  or  31(5  years. 
The  third  contains  the  transactions  of  seven 
decennial  archons,  during  70  years;  and  the 
fourth,  commencing  with  the  appointment  of 
annual  archons,  and  ending  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  who  deprived  the  Athenians  of  the 
right  of  vending  the  freedom  of  their  city, 
comprises  the  period  of  664  years.  The  whole 
duration  of  this  state  was  consequently  1537 
years. 

The  province  of  Attica  forms  a  promontory, 
of  a  wedge-like  form,  running  between  the 
JEgean  Sea  and  Saronic  gulf,  which  consti- 
tute its  eastern  and  western  boundaries.  On 
the  land  side,  Attica  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
by  Bceotia,  and  on  the  north-west,  by  Megaris, 
a  small  state  originally  independent,  but  after- 
wards subject  successively  to  the  Athenians, 
Corinthians,  and  Lacedaemonians. 

Attica  was  at  first  divided  into  fen  tribes, 
which  were  ultimately  increased  to  the  uuin- 


preserved  within  its  precincts.  Although  the  foundation  of 
Athens  is  attributed  Cecrops,  long  after  the  reign  of  Chrouos, 
Sanchoniatho  affirms  that  it  was  given  by  that  prince  to  his 
daughter  Athena ;t  and  Eusebius  mentions  the  arrival  of 
Cadmus  with  a  company  of  Sa'ites,  who  founded  Athens,  the 
principal  city  of  Greece,  and  also  Thebes,  in  Boeotia.  He 
adds,  they  were  originally  of  Egypt,  but  last  from  Sidon  ; 
and  he  speaks  of  a  former  race  in  Attica,  before  those  of 
Egypt,  called  Saites.J  Anacharchis  the  Hyperborean  de- 
scribes the  Athenians  as  of  Scythic  origin  ;§  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  given  in  a  former  page  of  the  term 
Scythic,\\  must  mean  t(>at  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
Cuthseans,  who,  under  the  title  of  Hyc-sos,  or  Shepherds, 
were  expelled  Egypt,  as  shewn  in  the  history  of  that 
country.il 

S  Clem.  Alrxand.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  364. 

ft  See  before,  p.  20.  1  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  436. 488. 
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ber  of  13,  each  named  after  some  hero  of  the 
country.     They  were  as  follow  : 

1.  The  Cecropian,  containing  10  towns,  or  districts. 

2.  The  Autochthonian 18 

3.  The  Actaean,  or  Attalide. .    2 

4.  The.Egeid 12 

6.  The  Erechthean 12 

6.  The  Paudionian 9 

7.  The  Hippothoontide 16 

8.  The  (Eneid 13 

9.  The  jEantide 5 

10.  The  Alcmseontide 13 

11.  The  Adriauic 3 

12.  The  Leontide 16 

13.  The  Ptolemean 4 


Total . 


.133 


To  the  towns  here  enumerated,  40  others 
are  added  by  Meursius,(w)  belonging  to  uncer- 
tain tribes;  making  in  the  whole  173. 

These  tribes  had  a  right  to  send  each  their 
50  prytanes  to  the  great  tribunal,  which  held 
its  sessions  in  the  Prytaneimi,  a  large  hall, 
where  they  gave  audiences,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  feasted  together  with  all  such  as  had 
rendered  signal  services  to  their  country. 

The  principal  cities  were  Athens  [Setines], 
the   capital  of  the  whole ;    Eleusis  [Lepsina], 
famous  for  the  mysterious  festivals  held  there  in 
honour  of  Ceres ;  Piraeus,  or  the  port  of  Athens 
[Porto   Leone],   distant   from    the  city   about 
three  miles  :  Pericles  and  Themistocles  joined 
it  to  the  city  by  two  walls  seven  miles  and  a 
half  in   circumference,  and   60  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted   with    towers    and    dwelling-houses. 
Munychia  [Porto],  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens, 
at    the    mouth    of  the    Ilissus,    between    the 
Pira?us  and  Phalera.      Paeonia,  a  town  of  the 
Pandionian  tribe,  of  uncertain  situation.    Colo- 
nos  [Church  of  St.  Euphemid]  on  an  eminence 
north  of  Athens,  near  the   Cephisus,   with    a 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune,  whither  CEdipus 
retired  during  his  exile.    Phalera  [St.  Nicholas], 
a  small  seaport  near  Piraeus.     Marathon,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  obtained   by  Miltiades, 
at  the  head  of  10,000  Athenians,  over  500,000 
Persians,  commanded   by  Datis.      Decelcum 
\Jjialu-Custro~],  one  of  the  twelve  villagea  of 
Cecrops,  where,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Spartans  had  a  garrison. 

In   the   most  early  times,    that  which  was 


(w)  Spoil's  Travr.k  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  book  5. 
(\)  Many  beautiful  specimens  have  been  recently  collect- 
2 


afterwards  called  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel, 
constituted  the  whole  city  of  Athens.  It  was 
seated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  and  pleasant  plain,  which,  as 
the  number  of  inhabitants  increased,  became 
full  of  buildings,  and  induced  the  distinction 
of  Acropolis  and  Catopolis,  i.  e.  the  upper 
and  lower  city.  The  extent  of  the  Acropolis 
was  60  stadia;  it  was  surrounded  by  olive- 
trees,  and  fortified  with  a  strong  palisade: 
in  succeeding  times,  it  was  encompassed  by 
a  thick  wall,  containing  one  very  large  gate, 
and  eight  others,  of  less  size.  The  interior 
was  adorned  with  innumerable  edifices,  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  Parthenon,  or  great  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, dedicated  to  that  goddess  in  her  virgin 
character,  waflsw,  whence  its  name.  The 
original  edifice,  called  Hecatompedon,  from  its 
being  100  feet  square,  was  burned  by  the 
Persians ;  but  the  zeal  of  Pericles  and  the 
Athenians  was  exerted  in  providing  a  far 
more  ample  and  magnificent  residence  for 
their  favourite  idol.  The  architects  were 
Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  who  rebuilt  it,  of  the 
finest  marble,  with  such  skill  and  strength, 
that  in  spite  of  the  depredations  of  time  and 
the  barbarians,  it  still  remains  an  evidence 
of  the  vast  magnificence  of  Athens  in  its 
flourishing  state.  This  temple  was  of  white 
marble,  of  the  Doric  order;  the  columns, 
eight  in  number  in  front,  were  fluted,  and 
without  bases ;  and  the  whole  was  adorned 
with  admirable  sculpture.(x)  In  the  front 
pediment  was  carved  the  story  of  Minerva's 
birth ;  and  in  the  back  her  contest  with 
Neptune.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  made  for 
this  temple  by  Phidias,  was  of  ivory,  26  cubits 
high,  decorated  with  pure  gold  to  the  amount 
of  44  talents,  which  was  so  disposed  that  it 
could  be  taken  oflfand  weighed,  without  injury 
to  the  work.  This  image  was  placed  in  the 
temple  in  the  first  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad 
(B.  C.  431),  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began.  The  gold  was  stripped  oft"  by  the 
tyrant  Lachares  (B.  C.  296),  when  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  compelled  him  to  fly.  The  same 
plunderer  plucked  down  the  golden  shield  in 
the  Acropolis,  and  carried  away  the  golden 


ed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  by  lord  Elgin,  and  are 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Victories,  with  the  costly  vessels  and  orna- 
ments provided  for  the  Panathenaean  festival. 
The  Parthenon  remained  entire  for  many  ages 
after  it  was  deprived  of  its  riches  and  its 
statue.  The  Christians  converted  it  into  a 
church,  and  the  Mohammedans  into  a  mosque: 
but  in  all  these  three  states,  the  interior  had 
no  light  except  from  lamps,  or  torches.  The 
first  material  injury  the  walls  received,  was, 
A.  D.  1687,  when  the  A'enetians,  under  Kou- 
ingsmark,  besieging  the  Acropolis,  threw  a 
bomb,  which  demolished  the  roof,  and  setting- 
fire  to  some  powder  within,  did  much  damage 
to  the  fabric.  The  floor  still  witnesses  the 
place  of  its  fall,  by  a  large  indention.  This 
was  the  forerunner  of  farther  destruction  :  the 
Turks  breaking  the  stones,  and  applying  them 
to  the  erection  of  a  new  mosque,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruin,  or  to  the  repairing  of  their  houses 
and  the  walls  of  the  fortress :  but  notwith- 
standing these  and  subsequent  dilapidations, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  imposing 
object  than  the  Parthenon  still  presents. (y) 

2.  The  Erechtheum,  consisting  of  two  tem- 
ples, separated  only  by  a  wall,  and  fronting 
different  ways,  one  dedicated  to  Neptune,  the 
other  to  Minerva  Poiias,  as  protector  of  the 
city.  In  the  former  was  the  salt  spring,  said 
to  have  sprung  up  on  the  stroke  of  Neptune's 
trident  ;(z)  in  the  other  was  the  sacred  olive, 
produced  by  the  goddess,  and  her  image, 
which  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from  the 
clouds  in  the  reign  of  Erichthonius.  The 
latter  temple  was  entered  by  a  square  portico, 
connected  with  a  marble  skreen  fronting  the 
Propylaea,  an  editice  that  graced  the  entry  to 
the  Acropolis.  The  door  of  the  cell  was  on 
the  left  hand,  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
passage  was  a  door  leading  down  into  the 
Pandroseum,  which  was  contiguous.  Before 
the  temple  of  Neptune-Erecktheus  was  an  altar, 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Supremmn,  on  which  no 
living  creature,  but  cakes  without  wine  were 
offered.  Within  this  temple  were  the  altar  of 
Neptune- Erechtkeus,  and  two  others,  one  dedi- 
cated to  Vulcan,  the  other  to  Bates;  the  latter 
of  whom  transmitted  the  priesthood  to  his 


(y)  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  chap.  x.  Dr.  E.  D 
Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  chap.  12. 

(z)  This  well  was  seen  by  Guilletiere,  in  1670,  and  is  de 
acribed  iu  his  Voyage  d'Athenns,  p.  298.  Wheeler,  in  1680, 
could  not  obtain  permission  to  see  it,  and  was  informed  it 
was  almost  dry. 


posterity,  the  Butadte.  On  the  walls  were 
paintings  of  this  illustrious  family,  from  which 
also  the  priestess  of  Minerva  Poiias  was  taken. 
The  temple  of  Minerva  Poiias  was  dedicated 
by  all  Attica,  and  possessed  the  most  ancient 
statue  of  the  goddess.  At  the  back  of  this 
temple  was  the  public  treasury,  which  was 
burned  to  the  ground  through  the  knavery 
of  the  treasurers,  as  a  summary  method  of 
closing  their  accounts.  The  temple  itself  was 
also  damaged  by  fire  in  the  archontate  of 
Callias,  B.  C.  406,  24  years  after  the  death  of 
Pericles.  Near  it  was  the  tomb  of  Cecrops ; 
and  within  it,  Erechthens,  the  founder,  was 
buried.  The  ruin  of  the  Erechtheum  is  of 
white  marble  ;  the  architectural  ornaments  are 
of  very  exquisite  workmanship,  and  uncom- 
monly curious.  The  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  are 
standing,  with  the  architrave;  as  are  also  the 
skreen  and  portico  of  Minerva  Poiias,  with  a 
portion  of  the  cell,  retaining  traces  of  the  parti- 
tion wall.  The  portico  is  used  as  a  powder 
magazine;  the  doorway  of  the  vestibule  is  walled 
up;  the  soil  has  risen  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
Pandroseum ;  and  what  was  once  the  pride 
of  Athens,  now  furnishes  a  miserable  dwell- 
ing for  a  Turkish  family. (a) 

3.  Pandroseum,  a  small  and  singularly  con- 
structed building,  was  erected  in  honour  of 
I'androsos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  for  her 
prudence  in  not  looking,  with  her  sisters,  into 
the  basket  which  contained  the  Ophite  monster 
Eriehthonius.  The  festival,  called  Pandrosia, 
attended  with  mystic  rites,  also  instituted  on 
her  account,  was  celebrated  in  this  temple, 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  a 
bee  hive,  and  was  one  of  those  original  temples 
built  in  commemoration  of  the  ark.  The  en- 
tablature was  supported  by  Caryatidfe,  to  the 
i  number  of  six,  all  looking  towards  the  Par- 
thenon:  the  four  in  front,  with  the  one  next 
the  Propylea,  remain  in  a  mutilated  state,  with 
their  faces  besmeared  with  paint.  The  sides 
of  this  temple  were  open,  or  latticed,  between 
the  statues ;  and  within  was  a  stunted  olive- 
tree,(b)  with  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Herceius 

(a)  Dr.  Chandler,  ut  supr.  chap.  xi. 

(b)  This  olive-tree,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  Apollo- 
dorus,    was  said    to    be   as  old  as   the   foundation  of  the 
capital ;  and  was  preserved  so  late  as  the  second  ceiiturv 
of  the  Christian   aera.      It  was   highly  reverenced  by  the 
Athenians. 
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under  it.  The  soil  has  risen  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  basement  on  which  the  Caryatida? 
are  placed  .(c) 

4.  The  Propylea,  one  of  the  structures  of 
Pericles,  was  begun  in  the  archontate  of 
Entity menes,  (B.  C.  437)  and  completed  in  five 
years,  at  an  expense  of  2012  talents.  It  was 
of  marble,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  five  doors, 
to  afford  an  easy  passage  to  the  multitudes 
resorting  to  the  Acropolis  for  business  or 
devotion.  The  right  wing  formed  a  temple  of 
Victory,  erected -on  the  spot  where,  according 
to  the  tradition,  JEgeus  stood,  viewing  the  sea, 
waiting  the  return  of  his  son  Theseus  from 
Crete.  The  idol  was  named  Victory  without 
wings,  because  the  news  of  Theseus'  success 
arrived  only  with  th.e  hero  himself,  and  by 
being  so  tardy  caused  the  death  of  the  old 
monarch.  It  had  a  pomegranate  in  its  right 
hand,  and  a  helmet  in  the  left.  On  the  left 
w  ing  of  the  Propylea,  and  fronting  the  temple 
of  Victory,  was  a  building  decorated  with 
paintings  by  Polygnotus,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  by  Pausauias  :(d)  the  subjects  were 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Trojan  story.  This 
edifice,  as  well  as  the  temple,  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  columns  fluted  and  without  bases. 
Both  contributed  to  the  uniformity  and  gran- 
deur of  the  design ;  and  the  whole  fabric,  in 
its  perfect  state,  was  deemed  equally  magni- 
ficent and  ornamental.  It  was  entire  in  the 
days  of  Pausanias,  and  continued  nearly  so  to 
a  much  later  period.  It  had  then  a  roof  of 
white  marble,  unsurpassed  either  in  the  size  of 
the  stones,  or  in  the  beauty  of  their  arrange- 
ment; and  before  each  wing  was  an  eques- 
trian statue.  The  portico,  to  which  the  five 
doorways  belonged,  consisted  of  a  large  square 
room,  roofed  with  slabs  of  marble  laid  on  two 
immense  marble  beams,(e)  and  sustained  by 
four  beautiful  Ionic  columns.  This  roof,  after 
standing  above  two  thousand  years,  was  pro- 
bably destroyed,  with  all  its  pediments,  by  the 
Venetians,  A.  D.  1087,  when  they  battered  the 
castle  in  front,  firing  red-hot  bullets,  and  took 
it;  but  were  compelled  to  resign  it.  again  to 
the  Turks  in  the  following  year.  Tin-  exterior 
walls,  and  in  particular  a  side  of  the  temple 
of  Victory,  retain  evident  marks  of  these-  hos- 
tilities.^) 

(c)  Dr.  Chandler,  ut  supr.  rliap.  xi. 

(d)  Pausan.  in  Attic,  cap.  21. 


The  Acropolis  is  now  described  as  a  for- 
tress, with  a  strong  irregular  wall,  standing  on 
the  brink  of  precipices,  and  inclosing  a  large 
area,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Some 
portions  of  the  ancient  wall  may  be  discovered 
on  the  outside,  particularly  at  the  two  extreme 
angles;  and  in  many  places  it  is  patched  with 
pieces  of  columns,  and  with  marbles  taken 
from  the  ruins.  The  rock  is  lofty,  abrupt, 
and  inaccessible,  except  in  front,  towards  the 
Piraeus,  or  harbour,  and  on  that  quarter  is  a 
mountainous  ridge,  within  cannon-shot.  This 
is  the  only  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
ascent  is  by  traverses  and  rude  fortifications, 
furnished  with  cannon  without  carriages,  and 
neglected.  Over  the  second  gateway,  which 
is  the  station  of  the  guard,  is  an  inscription, 
in  large  characters,  on  a  stone  turned  upside 
down,  and  black  from  the  fires  below,  record- 
ing a  present  of  a  pair  of  gates.  Higher  up 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Propylea,  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  ancient  passage  between  the  columns  of 
the  centre  is  walled  up  almost  to  their  capitals, 
and  above  is  a  battery  of  cannon.  The  way 
now  winds  in  front  of  the  original  structure, 
and  turning  to  the  left,  among  rubbish  and 
mean  walls,  leads  to  the  back  part  of  the 
building,  and  to  the  five  portals,  of  which  the 
two  smallest  are  buried  in  the  accumulated 
soil.  There,  under  the  vault  and  cannon,  lies 
a  heap  of  large  stones,  the  ruin  of  the  roof. 
The  temple  of  Victory,  standing  on  a  steep 
rock,  has  its  back,  and  one  side,  unencum- 
bered with  the  modern  ramparts ;  and  the 
columns  in  front  being  walled  up,  the  entrance 
is  by  a  breach  in  the  side,  within  the  Pro- 
pylea. It  was  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  magazine 
for  powder,  till  1650,  when  a  sudden  explosion, 
occasioned  by  lightning,  carried  away  the  roof, 
with  a  house  connected  with  it.  The  cell  of 
the  temple  of  Victory,  which  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, very  thick,  and  strongly  cemented,  suffi- 
ciently witnesses  the  great  violence  it  has  under- 
gone; the  stones  in  many  places  being  dis- 
jointed, and  forced  from  their  original  position. 
The  building  opposite  the  temple  has  served 
as  a  foundation  for  a  square  lofty  tower  of 
ordinary  masonry  ;  the  front  columns  are  wall- 
ed up,  and  the  entrance  is  by  a  low  iron  gate 

(e)  Wheeler's  Journey  to  Greece,  book  v.  p.  359.  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  iii.  p   503. 

(f)  Chandler's  Travels,  chap.  \\.  p.  42. 
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in  the  side.  It  was  first  used  as  a  po\vde 
magazine,  and  afterwards  as  a  prison.  In  the 
wall  of  the  adjacent  rampart  are  some  frag 
ments  of  exquisite  sculpture,  formerly  belong 
ing  to  the  frieze,  and  representing  the  conrliei 
between  the  Athenians  and  Amazons.  On  the 
pediments  of  the  temple  of  Victory  and  the 
opposite  building-,  two  square  towers  have 
been  erected  ;  but  one  of  the  steps  in  front  ol 
the  Propylea  remains  entire,  with  the  foui 
columns,  their  entablature,  and  the  pediment. 
This  fortress  is  destitute  of  wholesome  water, 
and  supplies  are  daily  carried  up  from  the 
conduits  in  the  lower  town.(g) 

The  Acropolis  furnished  a  very  ample  field 
to  the  ancient  virtuosi.  It  was  filled  with 
monuments  of  Athenian  glory,  and  exhibited 
an  amazing  display  of  beauty,  opulence,  and 
art ;  each  contending  as  it  were  for  the  supe- 
riority. Heliodorus  Periegetes  occupied  15 
books  with  the  description.  The  curiosities 
of  various  kinds,  with  the  pictures,  statues,  and 
pieces  of  sculpture,  were  so  many  and  remark- 
able, as  to  supply  Polemo  Periegetes  with 
matter  for  four  volumes;  and  Strabo  affirms 
that  as  many  would  be  required  in  treating  of 
other  portions  of  Athens  and  of  Attica. 
Tiberius  Nero,  who  was  fond  of  images,  plun- 
dered the  Acropolis  as  well  as  Delphi  and 
Olympia  of  them :  yet  Athens,  and  each  of 
those  places,  had  not  fewer  than  3000  remain- 
ing in  the  days  of  Pliny.  Even  Pausanias 
seems  here  to  be  distressed  by  the  multiplicity 
of  his  subjects;  but  all  this  banquet  of  taste 
has  been  long  since  withdrawn,  and  is  now 
become  like  the  tale  of  a  vision.  The  spec- 
tator views  with  regret  the  marble  ruins  inter- 
mixed with  mean  cottages,  and  presenting 
amid  heaps  of  rubbish  the  sad  memorials  of 
sublunary  vicissitudes. (h) 

The  lower  city  comprehended  all  the  build- 
ings surrounding  the  Acropolis,  the  fort  Muny- 
chia,  and  the  havens  Phalerum  and  Piranis. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  had  13  large 
gates.  Among  the  principal  edifices  which 
adorned  it,  were : 

1.  The  temple  of  Theseus,  erected  by  Conon, 
near  the  centre  of  the  city;  adjacent  to  which 
the  young  people  performed  their  exercises. 
It  was  also  a  sanctuary  for  distressed  persons, 

(g)  Chandler,  ut  supr.  chap.  ix. 

(h)  Ibid.  chap.  viii.  (i)  Ibid.  chap.  xiv. 


slaves  or  free.  It  is  still  entire,  and  is  used  as 
a  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George,(i)  present- 
ing a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Doric  order, 
though  the  metopes  and  frieze  are  much  de- 
cayed.(j) 

2.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  the 
honour  of  Athens,  and  indeed  of  all  Greece. 
The  foundation  was  laid  by  Pisistratus;  but  it 
was  carried  on  so  slowly  in  succeeding  times, 
that  700  years  elapsed  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, which  happened  under  Adrian,  who 
was  particularly  kind  to  the  Athenians.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  building  in  which 
the  Athenians  beheld  pillars.  This  temple 
was  four  stadia  in  circuit;  and  in  all  its  extent 
had  no  part  that  was  not  embellished  .with 
statues,  exhibiting  a  lavish  profusion  of  gold 
and  ivory,  but  more  admirable  for  their  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  Near  this  temple  was 
another,  dedicated  to  Saturn  and  Rhea,  the 
Olympian  grove,  and  a  cavern,  or  cleft  in  the 
earth,  through  which  it  was  supposed  the 
waters  ran  off  after  Deucalion's  flood. (k) 

3.  The    Pantheon,    dedicated    to    all    the 
gods ;  a  most   noble  structure,   supported   by 
120   marble    pillars,   and    having  two   horses, 
by    Praxiteles,   over   its    great  gate.      It   had 
several  staoi,  or  porticoes,  where  people  walked 
in  rainy  weather,  and    where   Zeno  taught  his 
disciples,    who,   from  the   place   obtained  the 
name  of  Stoics. 

4.  Behind  some  trees,  in  a  spot  overrun  with 
bushes  and  grass,  are  discovered  the  remains 
of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  first  of  its  kind 
mentioned  in  history.      This  edifice,   magnifi- 
cent even   in   its  ruins,   was    built   under   the 
superintendence  of  Philos  the  architect,  in  the 
age  of  Pericles :  his  design  was  followed  by 
Ariobarzanes,  afterwards  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  rebuilt  it,  and  by  Adrian,  who  repaired  it. 
Its  exterior  comprised    three    ranges    of  cor- 
ridors, raised  one  upon  the  other;  and  within 

t  was  divided   into  two   principal  parts,  one 

or  the  spectacle,  the  other  for  the  spectators, 

;ach  composed  of  its  appropriate  members;  as 

the  orchestra,  the  hyposceidiim,  the  thymele,  or 

logeon,   the  proscenium,   the  parasceniiim,   and 

he  scene,   for  the  exhibition ;  the  conistra,  or 

pit,  the  grand  flights  of  steps,  the  diazoma,  or 

galleries,  the  lesser  staircases,  the  cercys,  and 


(j)  Clarke,  ut  supr.  chap.  xiii.  p.  534. 
(k)  I'ausan. 
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the  echoes,  for  the  spectators.     The  interior 
formed  a  semicircle,  at  the  diameter  of  which 
was  erected  the  stage,     The  orchestra  occu- 
pied the  space  where  the  pit  in  modern  theatres 
is  situated,   where  the  music,  the  chorus,  and 
the  mimi  were  placed.     It  was  elevated  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground.      Around  the   or- 
chestra, except  on  the  side  of  the  stage,  arose 
the  seats  for  the  spectators,  in  80  semicircular 
rows,  in  three  distinct  divisions,  or  galleries. 
The  best  and  most  honourable  places   were 
the  eight  rows  between  the  eighth  and  seven- 
teenth.     These   were  called   bouleuticon,   and 
were  appropriated   to  the  use  of  magistrates 
and  other  officers  of  government.     The  other 
rows,  called  ephcbicon,  were  for  the  citizens, 
who  were  never  admitted  till  they  had  attained 
their   19th   year.      In   a   high   gallery,    called 
cercys,   above  the  third  corridor,   the  citizens 
placed    their    wives;    a    distinct    part    being 
allotted  for  courtezans.     In  the  cercys  were 
also   seated   strangers,    or    persons    from  the 
country ;  none  but  citizens  being  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  lower  rows.     There  were  also 
seats  belonging  to  particular  individuals,  which 
passed  by  inheritance  to  the  elder  branches  of 
families.     At  the  farther  end  of  the  orchestra, 
where  the  stage  is  erected  in  modern  theatres, 
stood  the  thymele,  or  logeon,  a  kind  of  plat- 
form, projecting  a  little  toward  the  audience, 
in  which  the  principal  part  of  the  chorus  made 
their  recitations,    and   where,    on  the   actors 
retiring,  certain  mimics,  or  merry-andrews,  en- 
tertained the  company  with  their  tricks.      It 
was  a  little  higher  than  the  orchestra,  but  not 
so  high  as  the  stage,  and  about  six  or  eight 
feet  square.      Behind   this,   at  a   considerable 
elevation,    was  the  proscenium,   or  stage,  on 
which  the  actors  appeared.     No  part  of  this 
theatre  was  covered,  except  the  stage  and  the 
upper  gallery,  or  cercys;  so  that  the  Athenians 
usually  resorted  to  it,  wrapped  in  large  clokes, 
to  secure  them  from  rain  and   cold ;  and  for 
defence  against  the  sun,  they  had  a  kind  of 
parasol,   called  sciadion,    which   the    Romans 


(1)  Mr.  Bryant  derives  the  name  of  the  Ceramicus  from 
Cer-Harn,  the  tower,  or  enclosure  of  Ham  :*  it  was  an  Egyp- 
tian term,  and  one  of  the  gates,  or  towers,  of  Naucratis 
in  the  Saitic  nome,  so  called  ;t  as  was  also  a  harbour  in 
Caria,;  probably  from  some  building  at  its  entrance.  The 
Academy,  the  same  writer  derives  from  Achad-Ham,  a  com- 
pound title  of  the  sun  and  the  father  of  the  Egyptians, 

•  Bryant's  Wythal.  vol.  ii.  p.  45S.  t  Athenaus,  lib.  xi.  p.  480. 


also  used  in  their  theatres  by  the  name  of 
umbcUte:  but  when  a  sudden  storm  arose,  the 
performance  was  interrupted,  and  the  spec- 
tators retired.  The  chorus  came  upon  the 
stage,  preceded  by  a  flute-player,  who  regu- 
lated their  steps;  sometimes  one  after  the  other, 
but  in  tragedy  more  frequently  three  in  front, 
and  five  in  depth  ;  or  five  in  front,  and  three  in 
depth.  The  external  walls  were  of  pure  mar- 
ble, disposed  in  three  arcades,  surmounting 
each  other,  that  of  the  cercys  being  the  high- 
est, with  flights  of  steps  to  ascend  to  the  dif- 
ferent ranges  of  seats  in  the  interior.  The 
portico  of  Eumenicus,  connected  with  this 
theatre,  stood  behind  the  columns  and  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  the  proscenium,  and  was 
composed  of  a  double  walk,  or  arcade,  with 
columns  on  each  side,  and  down  the  middle. 
The  floor  of  this  portico  was  level  Avith  the 
stage,  and  was  ascended  from  the  street  by  an 
elegant  flight  of  steps :  it  was  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  its  area,  in  which  theatrical  pieces  were 
rehearsed,  was  decorated  with  palisades,  and 
covered  with  green  turf. 

There  were  two  places  at  Athens,  called 
Ceramicus,(l)  from  Ceramus,  a  son  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne;  one  within  the  city,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  buildings  of  all  sorts ; 
the  other  in  the  suburbs,  in  which  were  the 
Academy,  and  other  edifices.  The  latter  was 
a  marshy  and  unwholesome  place,  till  Cimon 
caused  it  to  be  drained  ;  and  then  it  became 
extremely  pleasant  and  delightful,  being  adorn- 
ed with  shady  walks  under  a  variety  of  trees, 
particularly  the  olive,  and  furnished  with 
springs  and  baths  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  took  their  exercise  in  it.  Here  it  was 
that  Plato  read  his  lectures,  and  hence  his 
scholars  were  denominated  Academics.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  many  gymnasia  at 
Athens ;  but  the  most  remarkable  were  the 
Lyceum  and  Cynosarges.  The  Lyceum  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  llissus,  and  is  variously 
stated  to  have  been  built  by  Pisistratus,  Peri- 
cles, or  Lycurgus.  It  was  a  most  pleasant 


rendered  Acadaraus  and  Academus  by  the  Greeks,  and 
contracted  'Cadmus.  Hence  persons  of  the  names  of 
Academus,  Ecademus,  and  Cadmus,  have  been  variously 
represented  by  different  writers,  as  the  founder;  though  in 
fact  it  was  a  place  consecrated  by  the  Cadmians  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  deity,  and  was  accounted  so  sacred,  that  it 
was  deemed  a  profanation  to  laugh  in  it.§ 

}  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  29.  §  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  35. 
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and  salubrious  spot,  where  Aristotle  taught 
philosophy;  and  as  he  generally  walked  back- 
ward and  forward  as  he  instructed  his  pupils, 
they  obtained  the  name  of  feriptiteticf.  The 
Cyoosarges  was  in  the  suburbs,  not  far  from  the 
Lyceum,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
noble  gymnasium,  appointed  for  the  special  use 
of  strangers,  illegitimate  sons,  and  such  as  were 
Athenians  only  on  one  side.  Themistocles  in- 
curred much  ill-will  for  drawing  many  of  the 
principal  citizens  thither  to  exercise  witli 
him,  because,  being  but  of  half-blood  himself, 
he  could  contend  nowhere  else,  and  was  de- 
termined to  have  none  but  noble  competitors. 
In  this  gymnasium,  Antisthenes  instructed  a 
sect  of  philosophers,  who,  from  the  name  of 
the  place,  were  called  Cynics. 

The  havens  of  Athens  were  three  in  num- 
ber: 1.  The  Pyrseus,  distant  from  the  city 
about  35  or  40  stadia,  till  united  to  it  by  the 
walls  before  noticed,  after  which  it  became 
the  principal  harbour.  It  had  three  docks, 
Cantharos,  Aphroclisinm,  and  Zea :  the  tirst 
was  so  called  from  an  ancient  hero;  the  second 
from  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  or  Venus,  who 
had  two  temples  near  it;  and  the  third  from 
Zeus,  the  reputed  inventor  of  bread-corn,  the 
same  with  the  Philistine  Da<ron.(m)  In  this 
port  were  five  porticoes,  which  joining  toge- 
ther formed  what  was  called  Macro,  Stoa,  or 
the  grand  portico.  It  had  likewise  two  great 
markets,  one  near  the  grand  portico,  the  other 
near  the  city.  2.  Munychia,  a  promontory 
riot  far  from  the  Pyraeus;  a  place  naturally 
strong,  but  rendered  much  more  so  by  art. 
Of  this  port  Epimenides  observed,  that  if  the 
Athenians  could  foresee  the  incalculable  mis- 
chief it  would  one  day  produce  to  them,  they 
would  eat  it  away  with  their  teeth  :  and  ac- 
cordingly when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  forced 
the  Athenians  to  capitulate  at  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  (B.  C.  403.)  they  placed 
a  garrison  in  this  place,  which  secured  to 
them  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  This  port 
had  its  name  from  Mutiychus,  an  ancient  king 
of  Attica,  who  built  a  temple  to  Diana,  near 
it,  and  instituted  festivals  in  her  honour,  called 
Munyckia.  This  temple  was  held  so  sacred, 
that  criminals  of  every  description  found  in  it  a 
certain  and  secure  asylum  from  avenging  jus- 
tice. During  the  festival,  small  cakes  were 

(m)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  610,  note  (e). 
VOL.  II. 


offered,  called  ampltijtliontes,  as  lias  been  sup- 
posed from  the  surrounflitnf  brillmncy  of  the 
torches  used  when  they  were  carried  to  the 
temple,  or  from  their  being  offered  at  the  time 
of  the  full  moon;  but  more  probably  from  some 
oracular  influence  experienced  during  the  fes- 
tival :  the  name  seeming  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Amphi-Ph'Omplii,  ancient  terms  significative 
of  such  a  power.  3.  The  Phalerum,  distant 
from  tlie  city,  according  to  Thucydides,  3«* 
stadia,  or,  as  Pausanias  says,  only  20.  It  was 
the  most  ancient  harbour  of  the  Athenians,  as 
the  Pyraeus  was  the  most  capacious;  but  from 
its  situation  and  contracted  size,  was  not  very 
proper  for  the  reception  of  ships. 

Aristides  affirms  that  Athens  in  its  glory 
was  a  day's  journey  in  compass;  and  subse- 
quent writers,  who  have  considered  this  ac- 
count as  too  general,  state  it  to  have  been  1?.". 
stadia  in  circumference;  that  is,  rather  more 
than  21  English  miles.  After  it  had  fallen 
from  its  original  splendour,  it  endured  a  great, 
variety  of  fortune.  Sylla  laid  it  waste,  and 
destroyed  its  citizens  without  mercy.  The 
Athenians  provoked  Julius  Caesar  by  an  ob- 
stinate resistance;  but  when  they  at  last  sub- 
mitted, he  abstained  from  revenge,  contenting 
himself  by  saying,  that  he  had  pardoned  the 
living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  They  next 
sided  with  Brutus  and  Cassius  against  the 
triumvirate ;  and  with  Marc  Antony,  who 
called  himself  the  lover  of  Athens,  against 
Augustus.  Germanicus,  son  of  Tiberius,  fa- 
voured them  ;  but  it  was  to  Adrian,  who  had 
been  archon  of  their  city,  that  the  Athenians 
owed  the  revival  of  their  ancient  lustre.  Suc- 
ceeding emperors  took  pleasure  in  adorning  it; 
but  the  Goths,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  laid  it  in  ruins,  with  the  other  cities 
of  Greece.  Theodosius  II.  caused  it  to  be 
rebuilt,  out  of  respect  to  his  empress  Eudoxia, 
by  birth  an  Athenian.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Franks  during  the  croisades,  and  was 
retained  by  them  till  A.  D.  1282,  when  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Catalans  and  Arra- 
gonese,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Florentines; 
these  last  were  expelled  in  1445  by  Moham- 
med II.  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Ottoman 
emperors,  and  from  that  period  it  has  remained 
under  the  domination  of  the  Turks.  It  now 
contains  about  15,000  inhabitants,  who  speak  a 
corrupted  Greek  dialect,  and  are  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  town  stands  beneath  the  Acro- 
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polis,  or  citadel ;  not  encompassing  the  rock, 
as  formerly,  but  Dreading  into  the  plain, 
chiefly  on  the  west  and  northwest.  Several 
of  the  gateways  remain ;  and  some  masses  of 
brickwork,  standing  separate,  without  the 
town,  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient  wall, 
of  which  other  traces  also  appear.  The  houses 
are  mostly  mean  and  straggling;  many  with 
large  areas,  or  courts  before  then).  The  streets 
are  very  irregular;  and  appear  to  have  been 
anciently  neither  uniform  nor  handsome.  The 
high  walls  on  each  side  of  the  lanes,  which 
are  commonly  whitewashed,  reflect  the  heat  of 
the  sun  strongly  and  oppressively.  Water  is 
conveyed  to  the  town  in  channels  from  mount 
Hymettus  ;  and  in  the  bazaar,  or  market-place, 
is  a  large  fountain.  The  Turks  have  several 
mosques  and  public  baths ;  and  the  Greeks 
have  convents  for  either  sex,  with  many 
churches,  besides  numerous  oratories,  or  cha- 
pels, some  in  ruins,  or  consisting  of  bare  walls, 
frequented  only  on  the  anniversaries  of  the 
saints  to  whom  they  are  dedicated. (n) 

Next  to  Athens,  the  city  of  Eleusis  claims 
the  attention  of  travellers,  as  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  These  rites  were 
extinguished  on  the  invasion  of  Alaric  the 
Goth,  and  the  city  in  consequence  soon  be- 
came an  obscure  place,  without  character  or 
riches.  For  some  ages;  however,  it  was  not 
totally  forsaken,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
vast  consumption  of  the  ancient  materials,  and 
from  the  present  remains.  It  was  a  sea-port, 
and  had  a  small  harbour,  of  a  circular  form : 
the  stones  of  one  pier  are  still  to  be  seen  above 
water,  and  the  corresponding  side  may  be 
traced.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is 
a  long  hill,  dividing  the  plain  into  two  parts. 
On  the  side  next  the  sea  are  traces  of  a  theatre; 
and  on  the  top  are  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock. 
In  the  way  to  these  remains  are  some  masses 
of  wall  and  rubbish,  partly  ancient,  mixed  with 
ruined  churches;  and,  beyond,  a  long  broken 
aqueduct  crosses  to  the  mountains.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  rocky  brow,  on  which 
was  once  a  castle,  is  the  small  village  of  Lep- 
sina,  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanian  families, 
employed  in  the  culture  of  the  plain,  and 
superintended  by  a  Turk,  who  resides  in  an 
old  square  tower.  The  mystic  temple  at 
Eleusis  was  planned  by  Ictinus,  the  architect 

(n)  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece, 


of  the  Parthenon,  under  the  patronage  of 
Pericles.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
capacious  enough  to  contain  30,000  persons, 
there  being  frequently  that  number  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries.  Corcebus  raised  the 
columns  with  their  capitals,  on  the  pavement 
within,  and  Metagenes  of  Xypete  added  the 
architraves,  with  the  pillars  above  them,  which 
sustained  the  roof.  The  edifice  was  completed 
by  another  hand,  and  at  first  had  no  exterior 
columns;  but  Philos  afterwards  added  a  mag- 
nificent portico.  Within  were  three  statues, 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  a  .standing  posture, 
and  Tellus,  or  the  earth,  sitting.  The  site  of 
this  temple  was  beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
at  the  east  end,  encompassed  by  the  fortress. 
Some  uncommonly  massive  marbles,  and  frag- 
ments of  columns,  still  indicate  the  spot.  The 
breadth  of  the  cell  was  about  150feet;  the  length, 
including  the  pronaos  and  portico,  216'  feet;  the 
diameter  of  the  columns,  which  are  fluted  from 
6  inches  above  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  rather 
more  than  t$j  feet.  The  temple  had  10  columns 
in  front,  towards  the  east ;  and  the  enclosure 
surrounding  it  on  the  north-east  and  south 
sides,  measured  .387  feet  in  length,  from  north 
to  south  ;  and  328  feet  in  breadth,  from  east  to 
west.  On  the  west  side,  this  inclosure,  or 
peribolus,  joined  the  angles  of  the  west  end  of 
the  temple  in  a  straight  line.  Between  the 
west  wall  of  the  enclosure  and  temple  and  the 
wall  of  the  citadel,  was  a  passage  42!  feet 
wide,  leading  to  the  summit  of  a  high  rock  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  enclosure,  on  which 
are  the  remains  of  another  temple,  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  Triptulemus,  74s  feet  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  in  breadth, 
from  the  east  to  the  wall  of  the  citadel  on  the 
west,  to  which  it  is  joined,  54  feet.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  north  end  of  the  enclosure 
lies  a  heap  of  marble,  consisting  of  fragments 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  temples  of  Diana  Propylca 
and  Neptune,  as  well  as  of  the  Propyleum,  or 
gateway.  Near  this  is  the  bust  of  a  colossal 
statue,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  but  muti- 
lated, measuring  5J  feet  across  the  shoulders, 
with  a  basket  on  its  head  2  feet  deep.  It  is 
thought  to  have  represented  Proserpine.  In 
the  heap  are  some  inscribed  pedestals  ;  and  on 
one  are  a  couple  of  torches,  crossed.  One  of 
these  pedestals  has  been  used  for  a  step  in  the 
flight,  of  stone  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the 
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square  tower,  and  belonged  originally  to  the 
statue  of  a  lady,  who  had  been  priestess  of 
Proserpine,  and  had  covered  the  altar  of  that 
goddess  with  silver.  A  well  in  the  village  was 
probably  that  called  Callichorus,(o)  by  the  side 
of  which  Ceres  sat  down  to  rest  herself  after 
her  ineffectual  search  for  her  daughter,  and 
•where  the  Eleusinian  women  were  accustomed 
to  perform  dances  in  remembrance  of  her.  A 
tradition  still  prevails,  even  among  the  Moham- 
medans, the  avowed  enemies  of  idols,  that  if 
the  broken  bust  were  to  be  removed,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  would  cease.(p) 

The  soil  of  Attica,  naturally  barren  and 
craggy,  was  rendered  fertile  only  by  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  its  inhabitants;  and  for 
this  reason  it  often  enjoyed  profound  tranquil- 
lity, in  the  earlier  ages,  when  more  fruitful 
countries  were  exposed  to  frequent  incursions. 
The  climate  is  very  moderate ;  the  air  serene, 
temperate,  and  salubrious  ;  and  though  not  so 
delicately  soft  as  in  Ionia,  is  less  troubled  witli 
pestilential  visitations  than  in  most  other  states 
of  Greece. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  intersected  by 
considerable  ridges  of  mountains,  in  some  of 
which  were  silver  and  gold  mines :  of  these, 
mount  Hymettus  was  the  most  remarkable ; 
it  contained  a  very  productive  vein  of  silver, 
quarries  of  the  most  beautiful  marble,  and  the 
honey  of  its  bees  was  of  exquisite  flavour. 
On  the  summit  of  this  mount  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter;  and  at  its  southern  extremity,  which 
formed  Cape  Sunium,  [Colonia]  was  another 
temple  dedicated  to  Minerva. 

The  principal  rivers  were  the  Asopus,  the 
Cephisus,  [Cefissia]  the  Eridan,  and  the  Ilissus. 

The  Athenians  have  been  admired  in  all 
ages  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  for  the  great 
men  born  among  them  ;  but  they  were  equally 
blameable  for  the  fickleness  and  ingratitude  of 
their  character,  even  towards  those  from  whom 
they  had  received  the  greatest  benefits ;  so 
that  Plutarch  has  taken  occasion  to  observe, 
"  The  good  men  whom  Athens  produced,  were 
the  most  just  and  equitable  in  the  world;  while 
its  bad  citizens  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any  age 
or  country  for  their  impiety,  perfidy,  and  cruelty." 

(o)  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  mentions  this  well  as  near  the  ruin 
of  the  temple  :  Wheeler  places  it  farther  from  Eleusis,  on 
the  road  to  Megara. 

(p)  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Travels  in  Greece,  &c.  vol.  iii. 
p. 772.  Wheeler  mentions  a  small  plain,  which  he  believed 


The  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  the 
reign  of  Cecrops  II.  the  seventh  king,  was 
estimated  at  20,000;  this  number  appears  not 
to  have  materially  increased  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  #50  years  afterwards;  and  in  the 
116th  Olympiad,  when  the  inhabitants  were 
numbered,  there  were  31,000  citizens,  and 
40,000  slaves,  inhabiting  174  towns,  of  which 
some  were  of  considerable  extent. 

Attica-  was  originally  governed  by  kings;  a 
form  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in 
the  early  ages  of  every  state,  as  most  analo- 
gous to  the  patriarchal  mode  of  life,  when  men 
lived  in  families,  and  paid  unreserved  obedi- 
ence to  their  hoary  ancestor.  But  as  these 
kings  gradually  forgot  the  obligations  of  their 
institution,  the  Athenians  took  an  opportunity, 
whilst  two  competitors  for  the  vacant  throne 
were  disputing  for  the  succession,  to  abolish 
royalty,  declared  themselves  to  be  under  the 
immediate  government  of  Jupiter,  and  vested 
the  administration  in  elective  magistrates,  call- 
ed Arc/ions,  whose  office  was  at  first  for  life ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  gained 
strength  among  the  people,  the  power  of  the 
rulers  was  abridged,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
ten  years' duration,  and  ultimately  to  a  conti- 
nuance of  only  one  year.  The  frequency  of 
election  decreased  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocrasy ;  every  year  new  concessions  were 
made  to  the  public,  in  order  (o  obtain  their 
suffrages ;  till  at  last,  though  the  ancient  forms 
were  preserved,  the  sovereign  power  was  actu- 
ally vested  in  the  people,  and  Athens  became 
a  democracy. 

During  the  struggles  for  superiority  among 
the  leading  men,  frequent  appeals  were  made 
to  the  people,  whose  suffrages  were  expressed 
by  writing  the  name  of  the  man  they  disap- 
proved on  an  oyster-;shell.  This  mode  of  pro- 
scription was  termed  Ostracism,  from  ar^ct^,, 
an  oyster.  The  best  citizens  were  sent  into 
banishment  by  this  method,  whenever  their 
enemies  could  excite  jealousy  of  the  factious 
and  fickle  multitude. 

The  Athenians  had  but  one  mode  of  putting 
criminals  to  death,  which  was  by  causing  them 
to  drink  the  juice  of  hemloc. 

to  be  the  Rharium,  as  distinct  from  Eleusis ;  but  Dr.  Clarke 
could  not  discover  it.  This  last  writer  describes  the  plain 
of  Eleusis,  as  about  eight  miles  long,  and  four  in  breadth  : 
Wheeler  makes  what  he  calls  the  Rharian  plain,  "  a  valley 
only  three  or  four  miles  in  compass." 
E  E2 
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Though  the  Atlienians  affected  to  be  under 
the  govern  incut  of  Jupiter,  yet  Minerva  was 
their  tutelary  goddess.  Ceres  was  also  greatly 
honoured  in  Attica,  particularly  at  Eleusis, 
where  a  solemn  festival  was  held  in  honour 
of  her,  every  fifth  year,  attended  with  many 
superstitious  mysteries,  the  disclosure  of  which 
was  threatened  with  inevitable  death.  Besides 
these,  Athens  had  temples  erected  to  all  the 
deities  of  the  heathens ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  there  stood  in  the  open  air,  an  altar 
inscribed,  "To  the  unknown  God;"  whence 
St.  Paul,  when  he  was  taken  before  the  Areo- 
pagus, took  occasion  to  preach  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  Cod,  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  city  of  Athens  was  celebrated  in  the 
ages  of  antiquity,  as  the  school  of  science. 
The  Romans,  in  the  more  polished  ages  of 
their  republic,  sent  thither  their  youths  to  finish 
their  education.  Knowledge  was  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  in  the  institutions  of 
Aristotle,  Socrates,  Plato,  &c.  whose  reputa- 
tion was  maintained,  though  with  diminished 
lustre,  till  the  emperor  Justinian  suppressed  the 
meetings  of  the  Academy.  The  most  cele- 
brated establishments  wire,  The  J^yctfinn,  or 
school  of  the  Peripatetics,  instituted  by  Aris- 
totle; the  Academy,  where  Plato  opened  his 
school  of  philosophy ;  and  the  Portico,  called 
also  Pecilium,  on  account  of  the  handsome 
paintings  with  which  it  was  decorated,  where 
/eno  began  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  or  Stoics. 
Of  these,  the  Academy  was  the  most  famous: 
it  existed  more  than  nine  hundred  years;  during 
which  time  it  underwent  two  material  changes  : 
the  first,  introduced  by  Arcesilaus,  was  called 
the  Middle  A«tfte»iy,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
former,  or  Old  Academy;  the  other,  called  the 
third  or  New  Academy,  was  instituted  by  Car- 
neadrs. 

The  riches  of  this  kingdom,  occasioned  by 
its  extensive  commerce  and  strict  economy, 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  1200  Attic 
talents  a  year;(q)  which  vast  income  gave  the 
Athenians  a  considerable  superiority  over  all 
their  neighbours,  by  enabling  them*  to  main- 
tain a  larger  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  to 
draw  other  states  into  their 'interests.  Their 

(q)  Thucydid.  lib.  ii. 

Tin,  \sorcl  is  of  the  same  signification  as  Atticus,  a  ua- 
tive  (if  Attica. 

(v    I'.iustii.  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  14. 


coin  was  commonly  stamped  with  the  figure  of 
an  ox,  whence,  the  custom  among  the  Greeks 
of  reckoning  a  thing  worth  so  many  oxen; 
and  the  proverbial  expression  Jiovcm  kttbei  trt 
lingua,  used  respecting  a  man  supposed  to  be 
bribed  to  speak  contrary  to  his  own  sentiments. 
Cecrops,  the  reputed  founder  -Jul  1>er  tjl_8 
of  the  Attic  kingdom,  was,  as  I  A.  M.  244a! 
already  staled,  a  native  of  Egypt,  <  Ante  Olymp. 
and  came  from  the  Saitic  nome,  i  '80- 
into  Attica,  where  he  established  ^B 
himself  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  gaining 
the  goodwill  of  the  native  barbarians,  whom 
he  instructed  in  the  conveniencies  of  social 
life.  Prior  to  his  arrival,  a  powerful  person, 
called  Aclseus,(r)  had  made  himself  master  of 
a  part  of  Greece,  in  which  Attica  was  in- 
cluded, and  his  daughter  Agraulos  married 
Cecrops,  whom  the  Athenians  called  their  first 
king,  though  Actaens  reigned  before  liim.fs) 
Cecrops  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
deified  Jupiter,  and  ordained  sacrifices  to  be 
offered  to  him  as  the  supreme  deity  :  to  him  is 
likewise  attributed  the  first  setting  up  of  altars 
and  idols,  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and  the 
institution  of  marriage  among  the  Greeks,  who 
before  his  time  lived  promiscuously.  He  is 
represented  by  some  writers  as  of  a  monstrous 
shape,  half  a  man  and  half  a  serpent  ;(t)  a  fable 
for  which  many  explications  have  been  given  ; 
as,  that  he  was  master  of  two  languages,  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Greek ;  or  that  he  had  the 
command  over  two  countries,  Egypt  and 
Greece  ;(u)  or  by  an  allusion  to  the  regulations 
which  he  introduced  among  the  rude  natives 
of  the  latter,  respecting  marriage  and  the  union 
of  the  two  sexes:  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  was  an  ideal  personage,  the  Ophite  deity 
of  the  Suites,  or  Cecropians,  represented,  after 
the  Egyptian  method,  under  the  duplex  form 
of  a  man  and  a  serpent.(v)  Eusebius(w)  affirms 
that  Cecrops  was  the  first  who  sacrificed  an 
ox  to  Jupiter,-  but  this  is  a  mistake;  for  that 
animal,  so  esteemed  by  the  Athenians  for  its 
usefulness  in  agriculture,  was  not  offered  in 
sacrifice  till  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  the  5th 
in  succession  after  Cecrops,  and  then  the  priest 
who  knocked  it  down  was  seized  with  such 
horror  at  what  he  had  done,  that  he  threw 

(t)  Apollod.  lil).  iii.  cap.  14. 

(u)   Diud.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  25.     Sec  also  Marshum.  Cliron. 
Canon,  p.  lot!,  and  Eustat.  on  Dionys.  p.  oG. 

fv)  Sec  before,  p.  1(':5.  (w)  Ckron.  Canon,  lib.  i. 
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down  his  hatchet,  and  fled  out  of  Attica.  (x) 
Cecrops,  on  the  contrary,  forbad  the  sacrificing 
of  any  living  creatures  to  the  gods,  or  any 
kind  of  offerings,  except  a  sort  of  horned 
cakes,(y)  called  by  the  Athenians  Pelunons, 
and  in  Greek  Bot/{,  or  more  properly  BOW,  a  term 
which  signified  both  an  ox,  and  the  «r/i.(z) 
The  art  of  navigation  is  allo  ascribed  to 
Cecrops;  and  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice  among  his  subjects,  he  divided  them 
into  four  tribes,  called  Cecropis,  Autoclitoii, 
Actea,  and  Paralia;  and  he  seems  to  have  insti- 
tuted the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
though  it  did  not  obtain  that  name  till  the  first 
year  of  his  successor.  He  built  the  citadel,  at 
first  called  Cecropia,  afterwards  Acropolis,  the 
dedication  of  which,  it  is  fabled,  gave  rise  to  a 
contention  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  for 
the  right  of  patronage;  this  dispute  being 
referred  to  the  synod  of  the  gods,  it  was  de- 
c-reed that  the  preference  should  be  given  to 
whichever  of  the  two  should  produce  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  present  to  the  inhabitants: 
Neptune,  upon  this,  struck  the  earth  with  his 
trident,  and  immediately  a  horse  issued  from 
it:  but  Minerca,  by  producing  the  olive,  ob- 
tained the  victory  ;  it  being  agreed  by  the 
arbiters,  that  the  olive,  as  the  emblem  of  peace, 
was  far  preferable  to  the  horse,  the  symbol  of 
war  and  bloodshed.  The  victorious  deity 
called  the  capital  Athena,  and  became  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  place.  Alirrothius,  a 
sou  of  Neptune,  continues  the  tradition,  hear- 
ing that  his  father's  claims  had  been  defeated, 
attempted  to  scale  the  citadel,  in  order  to  cut 
down  the  olive;  but  missing  his  hold,  he  fell 
down,  and  cut  his  own  legs  so  severely  that  he 
instantly  expired.  (a)-  According  to  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  Cecrops  reigned  50  years,  and 
from  him  the  Athenians  called  themselves  Ce- 
cropians  during  the  five  following  reigns,  after 
which  they  changed  their  denomination  for 
that  of  ErechthydiK,  in  honour  of  Erechtheus, 
their  sixth  monarch.  Erysichthon,  the  son 
of  Cecrops,  died  before  his  father,  so  that 
after  Cecrops'  death,  one  Cranaus,  a  wealthy 
Jul.  Per.  3208.\  c^zen  °f  Athens,  found  means 
A.M.  -240K.I  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne,  by 
AmeOlynip.  >  marrying,  as  is  supposed,  one  of 

I    the  daughters   of  the   deceased 
K.  L.      1500.7 


(x)  Apollotl.  Ill),  iii.  cap.  3.        (y)  Pauxun.  lib.  viii.  p.  GOO. 
(a)  Ilcnych.    Scliol.  in  Lytopiir.*   Etywuloij.  Mmjn. 


'Jul.  Per.  3-212. 
A  M.  2502. 
Ante  Oh  nip. 


.B.  C.       1502. 


In  the  first  year  of  Cranaus,  but  whether  in 
his  reign,  or  during  the  last  months  of  his  pre- 
decessor, is  uncertain,  a  dispute  arose  between 
Mars  and  Neptune,  which  was  referred  to  the 
council  of  Athens.  Hallirhotius,  a  son  of 
Neptune,  had  offered  violence  to  Alcippe,  a 
daughter  of  Mars,  who  having  killed  him  for 
his  aggression,  was  cited  by  the  angry  father 
to  answer  for  the  murder  before  the  Attic 
tribunal.  The  assembly  was  held  in  the  open 
air,  on  a  hill,  called  from  the  occasion  Mars' 
hill,  near  the  city,  and  after  due  investigation, 
Mars  was  acquitted.  From  this  event,  it  is 
said,  the  council  received  the  name  of  Areo- 
pagites,  from  Ares,  or  Arius,  a  name  of  Mars: 
or,  as  some  say,  the  place  was  called  Areo- 
pagus, because  the  Amazons  had  pitched  their 
tents  there,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their  pro- 
genitor Mars.  Cranaus  had  not 
enjoyed  the  kingdom  more  than 
four  years,  when  Deucalion  ar- 
rived in  Attica,  the  year  after  the 
deluge  which  bears  his  name, 
and  Cranaus,  by  giving  his  daughter  Atthis  to 
Amphictyon,  the  son  of  that  refugee,  led  the 
way. to  his  own  degradation;  for 
it  was  not  long  before  the  new 
settlers  forced  him  to  retire  from 
his  throne  to  the  city  of  Lam- 
prea,  where  he  led  a  private  life 
till  his  death,  and  where  the  Lampreans,  many 
ages  afterwards,  shewed  his  tomb.  Till  this 
time,  the  country  had  been  called  Actea,  from 
the  ancient  king  Actaeus;  but  it  now  obtained 
the  name  of  Attica,  from  Attliis,  who  had  been 
the  means  of  Amphictyon's  elevation. 

Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the  founder  of  the  great 
council  of  Greece,  called  Amphiclyoiies;  but  it 
was  his  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  a  son  of 
Hellen,  to  whom  that  assembly  was  indebted 
for  its  name  and  origin.  Amphictyon,  king  of 
Athens,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wild 
attempted  to  give  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
and  omens. (b)  In  the  third  year  ,-Jui  per  3oly. 
of  his  reign,  the  Fanathxan 
games(c)  were  first  celebrated  at 
Athens,  in  honour  of  Minerva; 
and  in  his  tenth,  when  the  coun- 
try was  atHicted  with  a  severe  dearth,  a  new 
colony  of  Egyptians  arriving  with  a  timely  sup- 


Jul.  Per. 

A.  M.       2507. 
Ante  Olymp. 

111. 

B.  C.        1497. 


A.  M.       2.">0!>. 
Ante  Olymp. 

719. 
B   C.          1  !!)->. 


(a)  Hygin.  Fab. 

(c)  See  before,  p.  77. 


(b)  Justiii.  lib.  ii.cap.  (?. 
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i.,i  P»,    too-?  ^    plv  of  corn,  under  the  conduct 

jui.  rcr.  on/.  I    *  y    w-»  •    «  .•         •  4          •-. 

A.M.  -2J17.  /  0»  Lrichthoiiius,  Amplnctyon 
Ante  Olymp.  >  was  deposed,  and  tlie  newly- 
V  arrived  chieftain  was  placed  on 
"•<  the  throne.  ' 
Erichthonins  was  the  reputed  offspring  of 
Vulcan  and  Minerva  \  or,  according  to  those 
•writers  who  remove  the  second  arrival  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  the  6th 
king  from  Cecrops,  he  was  the  grandson 'of 
Amphictyon,  Cranae,  the  daughter  of  that 
prince,  having  become  the  mother  of  him  by 
Vulcan.  Like  Cecrops,  he  is  represented  as 
having  the  body  of  a  man,  with  tails  of  ser- 
pents instead  of  legs;  and  was  contemporary 
with  that  personage ;  for  Minerva  had  placed 
him  in  a  basket,  and  given  him  to  Cecrops' 
daughters  to  take  care  of,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions not  to  examine  the  contents  :  Aglauros, 
however,  one  of  the  sisters,  was  prompted  by 
curiosity  to  look  into  it,  and  was  severely  pu- 
nished by  the  goddess.  His  history,  therefore, 
may  be  referred  to  some  mysterious  rites,  con- 
nected probably  with  the  Panathenaea,  above 
spoken  of,  in  which  the  sacred  utensils,  for- 
bidden to  be  looked  upon  by  any  but  the 
initiated,  were  carried  in  baskets,  by  select 
virgins  of  the  noblest  families.  As  a  king, 
Erichthonius  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  chariots  and  the  method  of  harnessing  horses 
to  them  ;  or,  he  was  the  originator  of  horse  and 
chariot  races  at  the  Panathenaea.  He  is  also 
affirmed  to  have  first  stamped  silver  coin.  He 
reigned  50  years,  and  after  death  was  trans- 
lated into  the  constellation  £ootes.(d) 
Jul.  Per.  3277.^  Pandion  I.  son  of  Erichthonius, 
A.  M.  2-507.  /  was  the  first  Athenian  king  who 
Ante  Olymp.  v  held  the  crown  in  right  of  suc- 
B  C  6611437  J  cession,  and  from  him  it  after- 
wards became  hereditary.  In 
his  reign,  the  .effects  of  the  agricultural  im- 
provements made  by  his  father  were  displayed 
in  a  superabundant  supply  of  corn,  oil,  and 
wine,  which  made  the  Athenians  believe  they 
had  been  visited  by  Bacchus  and  Minerva. 
Some  writers  place  the  arrival  of  Triptolemus 
in  his  time,  by  whom  the  people  were  taught 
agriculture;  but  this  event  is  more  commonly 
attributed  to  the  next  reign,  as  the  abundance, 


(<1)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14.     Pausan    lib.  iv.  cap.  2. 
Hygin.  Fab.  100.    Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ii. 
(cj  Ovid.  JUetam.  lib.  iii. 


above  spoken  of,  is  to  a  subsequent  period. 
Pandion  carried  on  a  successful  war  against 
Labdcaus,  king  of  Bceotia,  or  Thebes ;  and  was 
father  to  Philomela  and  Progne,  whose  mournful 
catastrophe,  so  famous  among  the  poets,(e)  is 
supposed  to  have  broken  his  heart,  after  he 
had^  reigned  50  years.  Jul  Per  3;m 

Erechtheus  ifi  described  both    i  A.  M.     2«07. 
as  the  son  of  Pandion,  and  as  an  1  Ante  Olymp. 
Egyptian,  who  came  into  Attica,    /         621- 

•     '      I  R    f1          1  'lo"* 

under  similar  circumstances  with    v  ' 
Erichthonius;  for  in  fact  they  were  the  same.(f) 
He  was  also  of  the  serpent  race,  and  was  deemed 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  times.      He 
had  several  sons,  and  four  daughters,  of  which 
latter  Orithya  was  carried  away  by  force  by 
Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  to  whom  Erechtheus 
had    refused  her  in  marriage;    and   Orthonia 
was  sacrificed    by   her   father,    during  a    war 
against   the   Eleusinians,   to  obtain  a   victory 
that  had  been  promised  by  the  oracle.     In  that 
war,  he  killed  Eumolpus,    a  son   of  Neptune 
and  Chione,  king  of  Thrace,  and  bierophantes, 
or  high-priest,   of  the  mysteries    -.ju)  Per  330- 
then    recently    introduced    into  \,\.  M.     2057! 
Attica  ;(g)    for    which    he    was  J  Ante  Olymp. 
struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter,   /        571t 
at  Neptune's  request;  or,  as  some 
relate,  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  reign.     After  death,  he  received 
divine  honours  at  Athens.(h) 

Disputes  for  the  succession  among  the  sons 
of  Erechtheus,  threw  the  state  into  confusion, 
and  the  Athenians  would  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  Eleusinians,  had  not  Ion  and 
his  companions,  who  had  assisted  Erechtheus, 
continued  steady  in  their  interests.  At  length 
the  competitors  agreed  to  refer  their  claims  to 
the  decision  of  their  brother-in-law  Xuthus, 
the  son  of  Hellen,  and  father  of  Ion,  who, 
driven  from  Thessaly  by  his  brethren,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Attica,  and  had  married  Creusa,  the 
daughter  t>f  Erechtheus.  Xuthus  adjudged 
the  kingdom  to  Cecrops,  the  elder  brother; 
for  which  determination,  the  others  bore  him 
so  much  ill-will,  that  he  retired  into  Achai'a. 
and  there  died. 

The   history   of    Cecrops   II.    is    so    much 
blended    with  that  of  his  predecessor  of  the 


(f )  See  before,  p.  60,  note  (m).  (g)  Ibid.  p.  60,  119. 

(h)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.   cap.  15.     Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2i. 
Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  vi. 
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031. 
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A.  M.       2«f«». 
Ante  Olvmp. 

529. 

B.  C.        1305. 


same  name,  that  they  have  been  taken  for  one 
person.  He  is  said  to  have  first  collected  his 
subjects  from  scattered  villages  and  cottages, 
and  planted  them  in  twelve  cities  which  he 
founded.  His  reign,  of  40  years'  continuance, 
was  always  disturbed  by  his 
brothers,  by  whom  he  was  at 
last  driven  from  the  throne,  and 
obliged  to  fly  into  J^gialeia, 
where  he  died. 
Paudion  H.(i)  son  of  Cecrops,  attempted  to 
establish  himself  in  the  government,  on  his 
father's  flight;  but  after  little  more  than  a  year, 
he  also  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by  a 

timelv  retreat  to  Megara,  where 
Jul.  Per.  3409.  }  ,        i  • 

Pylas,  king  of  that  country,  gave 

him  his  daughter  Pelia  in  mar- 
riage, and  afterwards  made  him 
his  successor.  An  anarchy  of 
23  years  ensued,  during  which  time  the  Athe- 
nians made  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  their 
chief,  and  he  introduced  those  salutary  insti- 
tutions spoken  of  in  the  last  Section.  During 
!;is  abode  in  Megara,  Pandion  became  the 
father  of  four  sons,  JEgeus,  Lycus,  Nisus,  and 
Pallas,  who,  when  they  were  arrived  at  age, 
Jul  Per  3431  ^  inva^ed  Attica,  and,  having  ex- 
pelled the  sons(j)  of  Metion, 
placed  their  elder  brother  ^Egeus 
on  the  throne.  Upon  this  revo- 
lution, Ion  retired  to  Asia  Minor. 
JEgeus  being  desirous  of  children,  of  which 
he  was  destitute,  while  his  brother  Pallas 
had  become  the  father  of  50  sons,  surnamed 
Pallantidte,  went  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle; 
but  the  ambiguous  answer  he  received  induced 
him  to  repair  to  Pittheus,  son  of  Pelops, 
king  of  Trcezen,  who  was  univerally  admired 
for  his  extraordinary  wisdom  and  skill  in 
expounding  oracles;  the  result  of  which  visit 
was,  that  he  left  that  prince's  daughter,  ^Ethra, 
•pregnant  of  the  celebrated  Theseus.  Before 
his  return  to  Athens,  JEgeus  concealed  his  sword 
and  sandals  under  a  stone,  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  the  princess,  that  if  the  child  should 
prove  a  boy,  she  should  send  him  to  Athens, 
with  those  tokens,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
raise  the  stone  :  at  the  same  time,  he  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  upon  her  and  her  father, 

(i)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  considers  this  second  Pandion  and 
his  predecessor  Erechtheiis,  as  the  same  with  Pandion  I. 
and  his  father  Erichthonitis.  The  second  Cecrops  he  also 
identifies  with  the  first  of  that  name. 


A.  M.     2721. 

Ante  Olvmp. 
50?'. 

B.  C.       1283. 


who  were  the  only  persons  besides  himself 
privy  to  the  transaction,  lest  the  sons  of 
Pallas  should  make  away  with  his  expected 
heir,  before  he  could  reach  Athens,  jftthra 
being  soon  afterwards '  delivered  of  a  son, 
Pittheus  gave  out  that  Neptune  was  his  father; 
and  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  10. 
Theseus  raised  the  stone,  and  had  the  secret 
of  his  parentage  revealed  to  him.  It  was  now 
resolved  that  he  should  repair  to  Athens,  to 
make  himself  known  to  his  father,  and  in  pre- 
paring him  for  the  journey,  both  Pittheus  and 
JEthra  advised  him  to  go  by  sea,  on  account 
of  the  danger  attendant  upon  land-travelling 
from  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  which,  since  the 
disappearance  of  Hercules,  had  rendered  the 
roads  nearly  impassable.  Theseus,  however, 
who  had  already  given  some  signal  tokens  of 
superior  strength  and  courage,  determined  to 
brave  all  dangers;  and,  taking  leave  of  his 
mother  and  grandfather,  pursued  his  journey 
by  land,  overcoming  every  obstacle  that  fell 
in  his  way.  Periphates,  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
surnamed  Corynetes,  or  the  Club-bearer,  was 
the  first  that  experienced  the  prowess  of  this 
young  hero,  who  took  from  him  his  enormous 
mace,  and  slew  him  with  his  own  weapon. 
Scinis,  the  son  of  Polypemon,  surnamed  Pityo- 
camptes,  or  the  Pine-bender,  from  his  custom 
of  sacrificing  strangers  by  tying  them  to  two 
trees,  the  tops  of  which  he  had  drawn  toge- 
ther by  main  force,  and  then  letting  them  go 
suddenly,  so  as  to  tear  the  unhappy  victim 
piecemeal,  was  the  next  on  whom  Theseus 
inflicted  retributive  justice,  by  putting  him  to 
death  in  a  similar  manner;  as  he  also  did  by 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Procrustes ;  all  of  whom 
he  punished  in  their  own  way ;  and  he  slew 
the  monstrous  sow,  called  Pha?a,  which  infest- 
ed the  neighbourhood  of  Cromyon. 

While  Theseus  was  bringing  up  in  Trrczen, 
the  reign  of  ^Egeus  had  been  much  disturbed, 
both  by  his  subjects  and  his  brother  Pallas  ; 
and  an  accident  had  occurred,  which  drove 
him  almost  to  despair.  Androgeus,  a  son  of 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  a  great  wrestler,  had 
come  to  Athens,  to  be  present  at  one  of  the 
festivals  ;  and  having  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  the  Pallantes,  so  excited  the  jealousy 

( j)  One  of  these  sons  was  Sicyon,  who  by  his  marriage 
with  Zt'uxippa,  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Jigialeia, 
had  become  sovereign  of  that  country,  which  received  his 
name. 
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and  tin-  tears  of  yKgeus,  that  he  caused  him 
to  !><•  privately  murdered .(k)  Minos,  on  receiv- 
ing news  of  his  son's  death,  made  several 
in'iTii-rtnal  attempts  to  avenge  it  on  the  Athe- 
nians; l)ut  finding  himself  incompetent  to  the 
undertaking,  he  prayed  the  gods  to  vindicate 
his  cause,  and  the  Athenians  were  accord- 
ingly punished  with  famine  and  pestilence. 
Inquiring  of  the  oracle  how  they  might  obtain 
relief,  they  were  answered,  that  their  plagues 
could  only  be  removed,  by  their  being  recon- 
ciled to  the  Cretan  king.  A  negociation  was 
accordingly  entered  upon,  but  the  best  terms 
the  Athenians  could  obtain  were,  that  they 
should  send  annually  to  Crete,  during  the 
space  of  seven(l)  or  nine(m)  years,  a  tribute 
of  seven  youths  and  as  many  young  virgins, 
to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.(n)  These 
unhappy  victims  were  to  be  drawn  by  lot  from 
the  best  families;  and  what  heightened  the 
discontent  of  the  people  was,  that  JKgeus,  the 
cause  of  these  calamities,  being,  as  was  sup- 
posed, childless,  was  the  only  person  exempt 
from  the  punishment. 

It  was  the  third  time  that  Minos  had  sent 
his  messengers  to  exact  this  bloody  tribute, 
when  Theseus  arrived  in  his  father's  capital. 
./Egeus  \vas  then  living  with  the  sorceress 
Medea,  the  divorced  wife  of  Jason,  who  after 
her  flight  from  Corinth  had  found  an  asylum 
in  his  court,  and  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
marry  her.  This  woman  penetrated  the  secret 
of  Theseus'  birth,  and  as  she  knew  that  her 
influence  must  fail,  if  he  were  received  into 
his  father's  house,  she  resolved  to  destroy  him, 
before  his  arrival  should  be  publicly  known. 
With  this  view,  she  rilled  the  weak  mind  of 
./Egeus  with  fears  respecting  the  stranger, 
whose  exploits  were  every  where  talked  of, 
and  persuaded  him  to  administer  a  cup  of 
poison  to  him  at  a  feast,  to  which  he  was 
to  be  invited,  lest  he  should  join  the  mal- 
contents and  dethrone  him.  ./Egeus  conseuted ; 
but  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  treacherous 
draught,  he  recognized  his  sword  and  sandals 
on  his  intended  victim,  and  dashing  the  bowl 
from  his  hand,  acknowledged  him  for  his  son. 
This  annunciation  was  received  with  the  utmost 


(k)  Other  accounts  say,  that  the  young  prince  had  under- 
taken to  encounter  the  bull  of  Marathon,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
(I)  Diocl.  .SJcul.  (m)  Plutarch, 

(n)  See  before,  p.  112,  note  (c);  p.  13;}. 
(o)  The  bulls  of  the    heroic  ages  appear   to  have  arisen 


joy  by  the  Athenians,  who  exulted  in  finding 
that  the  illustrious  visitor,  who  had  cleared 
Attica  from  robbers  and  pirates,  was  the  son 
of  their  monarch  :  but  the  Pallantes,  who  had 
expected  to  succeed  their  uncle  JEgeus  on 
the  throne,  were  filled  with  rancour,  and  they 
determined  to  assassinate  him.  In  the  attempt, 
however,  they  fell  a  prey  to  their  own  bar- 
barity, and  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  young 
prince. 

There  was  at  that  time,  at  Marathon,  a  vil- 
lage of  Attica,  about  10  miles  from  Athens, 
a  celebrated  bnll,(o)  the  terror  of  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  had  killed  great  numbers  of 
people,  and  Theseus,  either  on  his  first  arrival 
in  the  territories  of  JEgeus,  or  immediately 
after  his  recognition,  resolved  to  destroy  it: 
the  labour  seemed  arduous,  but  he  caught 
the  animal  alive,  and  after  he  had  led  it  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Athens,  he  sacri- 
ficed it  en  the  altar  of  Minerva,  or  on  that  of 
the  Delphic  deity. 

But  the  enterprise  on  which  Theseus  was 
most  bent,  was  the  deliverance  of  his  country 
from  the  hideous  tribute  imposed  upon  it  by- 
Minos  :  with  this  view,  he  volunteered  him- 
self as  one  of  the  victims,  for  whom  the  Cretan 
assessors  were  then  waiting;  and  embarking 
with  the  rest,  he  gave  the  pilot  two  sets  of 
sails ;  the  one  black,  to  go  with,  the  other 
white,  to  be  hoisted  on  their  return,  in  case 
he  came  off"  victorious.  On  their  arrival  in 
Crete,  he  offered  himself  to  Minos,  and  de- 
manded liberty  to  fight  the  Minotaur,  or 
rather  his  champion  Taurus,  in  single  combat, 
which  being  granted,  Theseus  killed  his 
antagonist,  and  obtained  the  release  of  the 
Athenian  captives,  though  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty.  For  Minos,  having  east 
an  amorous  eye  on  Peribcea,  one  of  the  seven 
virgins  who  had  accompanied  Theseus,  would 
have  detained  her ;  and  being  strenuously 
opposed  in  his  purpose  by  Theseus,  he  was 
so  exasperated,  that  he  shut  him  in  the 
labyrinth,  in  which  the  Minotaur  had  been 
kept.  From  this  prison,  the  Athenian  hero 
was  extricated,  by  means  of  a  clue  furnished 
him  by  Ariadne,  the  king's  daughter,  who 


from  a  misconception  of  the  Chaldaic  term  lin  (TOR)  or 
NIltD  (TORA)  ffl  tower,  or  consecrated  hill,  changed  by  the 
(irct-ks  to  Tatjoj,  a  bull.  The  bull  of  Marathon  was" pro- 
bably a  gymnastic  priest,  or  keeper  of  a  sacred  tor,  similar 
to  those  referred  to  in  the  last  note. 
•2 
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having  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  valour,  had 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him,  and  had 
resolved  to  elope  with  him.  Having  thus 
battled  the  intentions  of  the  Cretan  monarch, 
Theseus  collected  his  Athenians  together  pri- 
vately, and  embarked,  with  Ariadne,  for  his 
own  country.  Among  all  the  eminent  qualities 
ascribed  to  this  hero,  it  appears  that  gratitude 
had  little  weight:  for,  stopping  at  the  isle  of 
Naxos,  he  there  left  his  deliverer,  to  bewail  his 
perfidy,  although  she  was  then  pregnant  by 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  a  sympathetic 
passion  in  his  breast  by  the  most  endearing 
tenderness. 

^Egeus,  in  the  mean  time,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, was  filled  with  solicitude  and  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  his  son,  and  was  incessant  in  his  visits 
to  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  to  look  for  the  first 
approaches  of  the  vessel  with  white  sails  in 
token  of  victory.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
tumultuous  joy  of  those  on  board  had  made 
them  forget  the  signal  agreed  upon  ;  and  when 
the  old  king,  who  had  now  reigned  48  years, 
observed  the  ship  afar  off,  under  the  same 
sable  colours  with  which  it  had  departed,  he 
Jul  Per  3179  ^  doubted  not  but  his  son  and  the 
A.  M.  2759!  /  rest  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
Ante  Olymp.  >  Cretan  monster ;  so  that  in  a  fit 
459.  I  of  despair  he  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  which  from  him  was 
afterwards  called  the  TEgean  sea.(p) 

Of  this  catastrophe,  Theseus,  of  course,  was 
ignorant  when  he  reached  the  shore,  and  he 
immediately  dispatched  a  herald  to  inform  his 
father  of  his  safe  return,  occupying  himself  in 
the  mean  time  with  the  care  of  the  sacrifices 
he  had  vowed  on  his  first  setting  out  from 
Crete.  The  herald,  on  entering  the  city,  found 
the  people  in  great  agitation :  some  lamented 
the  old  king's  death,  while  others,  elated  at 
the  sudden  news  of  the  victory  of  Theseus, 


B.  C.        1235. 


(p)  Apollod.  lib.  i.  cap.  8,  9.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  15.  Pausan. 
lib.  i.  cap.  5,  22,  38.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  Hjgiu.  Fait.  14,  37,  43, 
79,  173,  270. 

(q)  Plut.  in  Thes.  This  historian  farther  mentions,  that 
Theseus,  when  he  went  to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him 
the  usual  number  of  virgins,  but  that,  instead  of  two  of 
them,  he  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths,  whom  he 
made  pass  for  females  by  disguising  their  dress,  and  by 
using  them  to  the  ointments  and  perfumes  of  women,  as 
well  as  by  a  long  and  successful  imitation  of  their  voice. 
The  imposition  succeeded,  but  for  what  purpose  it  was 
practised  does  not  appear;  their  sex  was  not  discovered  in 
Crete,  and  when  Theseus  had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur, 
be,  with  these  two  youths,  led  a  procession,  with  branches 
VOL.  II. 


crowned  the  herald  with  garlands.  These  he 
carried  back  to  the  shore  on  his  staff,  not 
choosing  to  wear  them  in  a  time  of  public 
calamity;  and  when  Theseus  had  finished  his 
sacrifices,  he  related  to  him  the  melancholy 
story  of  the  king's  death.  Upon  this,  tin- 
people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city,  demonstrating 
their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations;  and  from 
these  circumstances  arose  the  solemn  festival 
called  Oschophoria,  so  called  from  the  people 
carrying  botighs  hung  up  with  grapes,  deno- 
minated o<rxat;  in  which,  not  the  herald,  but 
his  staff,  was  crowned  with  garlands,  and  all 
the  people  present  exclaimed  Exixn/,  i«v,  iw,  the 
first,  according  to  Plutarch,  indicative  of  haste, 
the  others  expressive  of  a  consternation,  or 
depression  of  spirit.(q) 

The  accession  of  Theseus  to  his  father's 
throne  was  universally  applauded :  he  governed 
with  mildness,  made  new  regulations,  and 
enacted  beneficial  laws :  but  he  was  of  too 
active  and  military  a  spirit,  to  confine  himself 
to  the  mere  details  of  civil  government;  and 
it  was  his  first  care  to  divest  himself  of  that 
charge,  that  he  might  have  full  liberty  to  in- 
dulge his  predominant  inclination.  For  this 
purpose  he  collected  the  people  of  Attica  from 
their  dispersed  habitations,  and  incorporated 
them  into  one  city,  the  superintendence  of 
which  he  committed  to  proper  magistrates, 
elected  from  the  three  different  orders  of  the 
people,  which  he  had  divided  into  nobles, 
husbandmen,  and  artificers.  The  first  was 
invested  with  the  power  of  interpreting  and 
executing  the  laws,  and  regulating  all  things 
pertaining  to  religion :  the  other  two  chose 
their  inferior  magistrates  from  among  them- 
selves, to  superintend  all  that  belonged  to  their 
separate  orders;  so  that  the  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  little  more  than  an  aristocratic 
republic,  except  that  the  highest  post  was 

in  their  hands,  in  the  same  habit,  which  was  afterwards 
used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Oschophoria.  The  branches 
were  carried  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  or  of  Ariadne,  or  be- 
cause they  returned  in  autumn,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe. 
Besides  this  procession,  there  was  also  a  race  exhibited,  in 
which  only  young  men,  whose  parents  were  both  living, 
were  permitted  to  engage.  They  ran  from  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva,  on  the  sea-shore;  and  the 
place  where  they  stopped  was  called  Oa-^o-pojior,  because 
they  there  deposited  the  boughs  they  had  carried  in  their 
hands.  The  reward  of  the  victor  was  a  scyphus,  or  cup, 
called  vimnrXoa,  or  fivefold,  because  it  contained  a  mix- 
ture of  five  different  things ;  wine,  honey,  cheese,  meal, 
and  oil. 
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retained  by  the  king,  who  also  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  The  nobles  were  next  to 
him  in  honour  aud  authority  ;  the  husbandmen 
had  the  greatest  profit;  but  the  artists  excelled 
them  in  numbers.  Theseus  likewise  abolished 
all  the  former  provincial  courts  of  judicature, 
and  built  a  sumptuous  council-hall,  called  the 
Prytaneum,  which  stood  for  many  ages.  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  new  regula- 
tiens,  Theseus  instituted  the  festivals  called 
Metcecia;  and  is  supposed  to  have  revived  the 
ancient  games  of  the  Panathenaea.(r)  About 
,„  ..  the  same  time  he  also  instituted, 

Jul.  Per.  3480.^  T 

or  revived,  the  Isthmian  games  : 

which  various  festivals  had  the 
effect  they  were  chiefly  designed 
to  promote ;  for  they  attracted  a 
great  concourse  of  strangers  to  Attica ;  and  to 
encourage  them  to  settle  there,  Theseus  en- 
dowed them  with  the  privileges  of  native 
citizens. 

Having  modelled  his  internal 


A.  M.     2770. 

Ante  Olyinp. 
458.' 

B.  C.       1234. 


Ju]    Per  3481  "\          Having    uiuueiteu    ins   luteruai 

A.M.     2773.  /  government,  Theseus  began  his 

Ante  oivmn.  \  exterior  career  with  the  seizure 

V  of  the  kingdom  of  Megara,  which 

'  no   sMMitti^'M    in    finrlif   r\l     nit;    flfvonn 


Ante  Olymp. 
455. 

T>       /"i  -|  .1  •»  1          .  —  

he  claimed  in  right  of  his  grand- 
father Pandiou  II.  who  had  succeeded  Pylas, 
as  noticed  above :  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  isthmus,  to  shew 
.the  limits  of  the  Attic,  or  Ionian   territories, 
and  those  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
.    The    fame  which   Theseus    gained   by   his 
policy  and  victories,  made  his  alliance  courted; 
but  Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithae  in  Larissa  of 
Thessaly,  alone  wished  to  gain  his  friendship 
by  meeting   him   in   the  field   of  battle.     He 
therefore  invaded  the  territories  of  Attica,  and 
when  Theseus  had  marched  out  to  meet  him, 
the  two  enemies,  struck  at  the  sight  of  each 
other,  rushed  forward   between  their  armies, 
and   embraced  in   the   most  cordial   manner; 
and   from  that  time  began   the  most  sincere 
and  admired  friendship.     Theseus  was  invited 
Jul.  Per.  3486.^    to  tne  nuptials  of  his  new  friend 
with   Hippodamia,   daughter  of 
Adrastus,    and    was.  the    most 
eager    and    courageous    of   the 
company  in  defending  the  bride 
and    her  female    attendants    from   the  brutal 
attempts  of  the   Centaurs,  a  great  number  of 


A.  M.     277«. 
Ante  Olyinp. 

442. 
B.C.       1228.. 


(r)  Sec  1 1"  fore,  p.  77. 

(»)  By  this  Amazonian,  Theseus  had  a  son,  named  Hippo- 
lytus;  and  Laving  soon  after  married  Phaedra,   the  sister  of 


Jul.  Per.  3498. 

A.  M.   2788. 
Ante  Olymp. 

440. 

B.  C.   1216. 


whom  he  slew,  and  the  remainder  he  drove 
out  of  the  country. 

After  this,  an  hiatus  of  some  years  occurs 
in  the  history  of  Theseus,  unless  part  of  that 
time  were  occupied  in  his  first  expedition,  in 
conjunction  with  Hercules,  against  the  Ama- 
zons ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  took 
one  of  their  queens,  Antiope,  or  Hippolyte,(s) 
prisoner.  This  hostility,  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  predatory  nature,  brought  the. 
injured  Amazons  in  force  into  Attica,  to  re- 
cover their  lost  princess,  in  which  they  were 
partially  assisted  with  a  powerful  supply  of 
cavalry  from  Sagillus,  king  of  Scythia,  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Panasagorus ;  but 
this  prince,  upon  some  misunderstanding  with 
them,  withdrew  his  troops.  A  sanguinary 
conflict  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Amazons,  and 
their  being  pursued  with  dread- 
ful slaughter  into  their  own  terri- 
tories ;  and  Theseus,  after  dictat- 
ing a  peace  to  them,  set  up  a 
pillar  in  memory  of  his  conquest,  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Tellus  Olympia. 

In  this  interval,  also  should  be  placed  the 
catastrophe  of  Phaedra,  the  wife  of  Theseus. 
That  princess  was  daughter  to  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  and  sister  to  Ariadne,  of  whom 
notice  has  been  before  taken  :  she  had  mar- 
ried Theseus,  and  become  the  mother  of 
Acamas  and  Demophoon,  and  they  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  conjugal  felicity,  when  Venus, 
who  hated  all  the  descendants  of  Apollo,  be- 
cause that  god  had  discovered  her  amour 
with  Mars,  inspired  Phaedra  with  an  uncon- 
querable passion  for  Hippolytus,  her  husband's 
son  by  the  Amazon  Hippolyte.  This  inordi- 
nate sentiment,  Phaedra  long  endeavoured  to 
stifle ;  but  at  length  it  overpowered  her  reason, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Theseus,  she  addressed 
the  object  of  it  with  all  the  impatience  of  a 
desponding  lover.  Hippolytus  rejected  her 
with  horror  and  disdain ;  but  Phaedra,  in- 
censed at  the  reception  she  had  met,  resolved 
to  punish  him,  and  on  the  return  of  Theseus, 
she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue. 
The  credulous  husband  listened  to  the  accusa- 
tion, and,  without  hearing  the  defence  of  his 
son,  banished  him  from  Attica,  and  implored 

Deucalion,  son  and  successor  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  he  sent  Hippolytus  to  be  brought 
up  by  his  own  mother  jElhra,  queen  of  Trcezene. 
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Neptune,  who  had  promised  to  grant  him  three 
of  his  requests,  to  take  exemplary  vengeance 
on  him.  As  Hippolytus,  therefore,  fled  from 
Athens,  his  horses  were  suddenly  terrified  by 
two  sea-calves,  which  Neptune  had  sent  on 
the  shore ;  so  that  he  was  dragged  down 
precipices  and  over  rocks,  till  his  chariot  was 
broken  arid  his  body  torn  to  pieces.  When 
the  tragical  end  of  this  young  prince  was 
known  at  Athens,  Phaedra  confessed  her  crime, 
and  hung  herself  in  despair,  being  unable  to 
survive  one  whose  death  had  been  occasioned 
by  her  wickedness.  She  was  buried  at 
Trcezene,  where  her  tomb  was  still  pretended 
to  be  shewn  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  near  a 
temple  of  Venus,  which  she  had  built  to  pro- 
pitiate that  goddess  to  the  gratification  of  her 
passion.  While  Phaedra  thus  fell  a  victim  to 
her  unrestrained  and  evil  appetite,  the  virtue 
of  Hippolytus  did  not  go  unrewarded  ;  for 
Diana,  pitying  his  untimely  end,  prevailed 
upon  ^Esculapius  to  restore  him  to  life,  to  be 
a  companion  of  her  diversions.  Temples  were 
also  raised  to  his  memory,  particularly  at 
Traezene,  where  he  was  worshipped. 

Soon  after  Theseus  was  thus  rendered  a 
widower,  his  friend  Pirithous  also  lost  Hippo- 
damia,  upon  which  they  agreed  to  carry 
away  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  gods. 
Jul.  Per.  3501.-J  T1?ejr  fif  *  Attempt  was  upon  the 
A.M.  2791.  /  celebrated  Helen,  whom  they 
Ante  Olymp.  >  stole  from  the  temple  of  Diana 
437-  I  Orthia,  where  she  happened  to 
1213.  J  jje  dancing-.  This  princess  was 
the  reputed  daughter  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda, 
wife  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  (Ebalia,  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  though  then  but  nine  years(l) 
old,  was  deemed  the  greatest  beauty  in  the 
•world.  The  two  ravishers  were  pursued  as 
far  as  Tegea,  but  they  nevertheless  secured 
their  victim,  and  got  safe  with  her  out  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  when  they  agreed  to  cast  lots 
for  her,  on  condition  that  he  to  whom  she 
should  fall  should  assist  the  other  in  some 
similar  enterprise.  Fortune  declaring  for 

(t)  The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  this  celebrated 
rape  are  variously  reported :  the  above  account  is  from 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Theseus. 

(u)  The  poets  say  that  Theseus  and  his  friend  descended 
into  the  infernal  regions,  in  order  to  carry  away  Proserpine; 
but  that  Pluto,  apprised  of  their  intentions,  stopped  their 
advance,  placed  Firithons  upon  the  wheel  of  his  father 
Ixion,  and  tied  Theseus  to  a  large  stone,  on  which  he  had 
sat  down  to  rest  himself.  Virgil  represents  him  in  this 


Theseus,  he  put  her  under  the  care  of  his 
mother  YElhra,  at  Aphidne,  while  he  went 
with  his  companion  in  search  of  a  second 
prize.  Proserpina,  daughter  of  Aidoneus, 
king  of  the  Molossi,  in  Epirns,  was  the  object 
they  had  determined  on,  and  they  introduced 
themselves  to  that  prince's  palace,  the  gates 
of  which  were  guarded  by  the  dog  Cerberus. 
Aidoneus  at  first  received  them  in  a  friendly 
manner ;  but  when  he  discovered  their  inten- 
tion of  stealing  away  his  daughter,  he  threw 
Pirithous  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  Cerberus, 
and  shut  up  Theseus  in  a  dungeon,  from 
which  he  was  not  released  till  many  years 
afterwards,  at  the  request  of  Hercules.(u) 

During  the  captivity  of  Theseus,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  brothers  of  Helen,  invaded  Attica, 
at  the  head  of  their  brave  Spartans,  and 
having  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of  Aphidne, 
Mnestheus,  son  of  Peteus,  and  great  grandson 
of  Erechtheus,  persuaded  the  people  to  open 
the  gates  to  them,  and  give  up  the  princess. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  enemy  re- 
tired. This  instance  of  his  influence  induced 
Mnestheus  to  court  popularity  still  more,  and 
he  so  successfully  ingratiated  himself  with  all 
degrees  of  the  citizens,  who  were  dissatisfied 
at  the  continued  absence  of  The- 
seus, that  they  at  length  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  in  preference 
to  the  children  of  their  captive 
monarch,  of  whom  hearing  no- 
thing, they  concluded  he  was  dead. 

At  length  Theseus  reappeared   ( Ju,  Per  3513 
among  his  people;  but  his  for-  VA.  M.     2003. 
rner  services  were  so   forgotten,  <   Ante  Olymp. 
that  they  looked  upon  him  with   /     r425' 
cool  indifference,  and  he  found 
so  powerful   a  faction  in   the  interests  of  the 
new   king,  as  rendered  it  unsafe  for  him  to 
continue  within  the  walls  of  his  capital :  he 
therefore  privately  conveyed  himself  and    his 
family  away,  after  he  had  pronounced  a  solemn 
curse  against  his   faithless  subjects,  with   the 
design  of  sailing  to  Crete,  to  obtain  succour, 

•    <  '  • 

eternal  state  of  punishment;  but  Apollodorus  and  others 
declare  that  he  was  not  long  detained  in  hell ;  for  when 
Hercules  arrived  to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus,  he  tore 
him  away  from  the  stone,  with  such  violence,  that  he  left 
part  of  his  skin  behind.  Pirithous  was  also,  they  say, 
released  by  the  same  hero,  and  the  two  friends  returned  to 
the  earth,  with  the  consent  of  the  infernal  dfities,  after, 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  torments. 
F  F2 


Jul.  Per.  3509. 

A.  M.   2799. 
Ante  Olymp. 

429. 

B.  C.   1205. 
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or  a  sanctuary  there,  from  his  brother-in-law 
Deucalion,  son  of  Minos.  This  intention  was 
frustrated  by  a  storm,  which  throwing  him  on 
the  island  of  Scyros,  he  was  there  hospitably 
received  by  the  king,  Lycomedes :  but  was 
soon  after  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  high  moun- 
tain ;  or,  as  some  relate,  he  was  decoyed  to 
the  top  of  a  rock  by  his  host,  under  pretence 
of  shewing  him  the  extent  of  his  dominions, 
and  thrown  by  him  down  a  steep  precipice, 
either  through  jealousy  of  his  fame,  or  under 
the  influence  of  bribes  from  Mnestheus.  He 
had  reigned  about  30  years. (v) 

The  ungrateful  Athenians,  who  had  ex- 
pressed more  joy  for  their  new  king,  than 
grief  for  their  old  one,  were  in  process  of  time 
made  so  sensible  of  the  effects  of  Theseus' 
curse,  that  to  appease  his  ghost,  they  appoint- 
ed solemn  sacrifices,  and  divine  honours  to  be 
paid  him  ;  and  the  place  where  he  had  pro- 
nounced the  imprecation  against  them,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Arat/terion,  or  the  place 
of  cursing. 

Of  Mnestheus,   no  particulars  are  recorded, 

after    his   accession    to   the    kingdom,    except 

Jul.  Per.  3531.^    ^rt,   as    one   of  the  suitors   of 

A.  M.     2821.  /    Helen,  he  led  his  subjects  to  the 

Ante  Olymp.  v  Trojan  war;  and  died  on  his  re- 

\    turn,  in  the  isle  of  Melos,  after  a 

83>'    reign  of  23  years. 

After  the  death  of  Mnestheus,  the  children  of 
Theseus  recovered  the  throne  of  Athens,  and 
they  fetched  their  father's  remains  from  Scy- 
ros, and  gave  them  a  magnificent  burial. 
They  also  raised  statues  to  him,  and  a  temple; 
and  festivals  and  games(w)  were  publicly  in- 
stituted to  commemorate  the  actions  of  a  hero, 
from  whom  the  people  of  Attica  had  derived 
most  signal  benefits. 

Demophoon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Theseus 
and  Phsedra,  was  the  successor  of  Mnestheus. 
He  had  been  at  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  one 
of  the  very  few  chiefs  who  returned  in  safety. 
On  hie  way  home,  he  visited  Thrace,  where 
he  was  tenderly  received  and  entertained  by 
Phyllis,  daughter  of  the  king  Lycurgus.  When, 

(\}  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  Pausan.  lib.  i.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  iv. 
Apollon.  lib.  i.  Seneca  in  Hippol.  Plut.  in  Thcs.  Hygin. 
Fab.  14,  7!).  Ovid.  Mr-trim,  lib.  vii.  Fast.  lib.  iii.  Hc'roid. 
Homer.  Od.  lib.  xxi.  /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 

(w)  These  festivals  were  still  celebrated  with  original 
solemnity  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch,  about  1200 
years  after  the  reputed  epocha  of  Theseus'  death. 


however,  he  had  returned  to  Athens,  he  forgot 
both  her  kindness  and  her  love ;  and  she 
hanged  herself  in  despair.(x)  In  his  reign, 
the  court  of  the  Ephetse,  consist-  jllt  Per  3535 
ing  originally  of  50  Athenians,  VA.M.  2825. 
and  as  many  Argives,  was  form-  <  Ante  Olymp. 
ed  for  the  trial  of  wilful  mur-  I  403- 
ders,  and  laying  in  wait  to  kill, 
on  the  following  occasion  :  Agamemnon,  or, 
as  some  relate,  Diomedes,  returning  with  his 
forces  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  driven  one 
night  into  the  Athenian  port  Phalerus,  where, 
thinking  themselves  in  an  enemy's  country, 
they  began  their  accustomed  work  of  pillage 
and  destruction ;  upon  which,  the  alarmed 
Athenians  beset  them  so  stoutly,  that  before 
morning  most  of  them  were  laid  dead  on  the 
strand,  while  the  rest  escaped  to  their  ships, 
When  daylight  appeared,  the  Athenians  found 
the  Palladium,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Troy,  among  the  slain,  from  which  they  dis- 
covered that  their  nocturnal  opponents  had 
been  their  friends  the  Argives.  The  oracle, 
on  being  consulted,  advised  that  the  slain 
should  have  an  honourable  burial,  in  the  place 
where  they  fell,  that  a  temple,  dedicated  to 
Pallas,  should  be  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
that  the  Palladium  should  be  deposited  in 
it.  Immediately  after  this,  it  was  ordered, 
that  the  tribunal  of  the  Ephetae  should  be 
established  for  the  trial  of  all  cases  of  murder, 
manslaughter,  and  chance-medley,  of  which 
the  members  were  to  be  50  in  ntfmber,  selected 
from  men  upwards  of  50  years  old,  of  approved 
probity  and  sound  judgment.  Upon  its  first 
opening,  however,  Agamemnon  insisted  that 
there  should  be  an  equal  number  of  Athe- 
nians and  Argives  to  sit  in  it ;  with  which 
the  Athenians  readily  complied,  and  admitted 
•50  of  the  latter  nation.(y)  Demophoon  sub- 
mitted himself  to  be  tried  by  this  court,  for 
having  accidentally  killed  one  of  his  subjects 
by  the  turn  of  his  horse,  as  he  /"Jul.  Per.  3565. 
was  coming  from  Troy ;  and  j A-  M-  2855- 
after  a  reign  of  33  years,  he  was  \  *  1te3°Jyinp- 
succeeded  by  his  son,  or  his  (^B.  C.  1149. 


(x)  Pausan.  lib.  x.  cap.  55.    Ovid.  Heroid.  lib.  ii. 

(y)  This  court  continued  to  be  thus  constituted,  till  Draco 
new-modelled  it,  excluded  the  Argives,  and  made  it  consist 
i  of  51  Athenians.  They  were  superior  to  the  Areopagites, 
and  had  very  numerous  and  extensive  privileges,  which  were 
abridged  by  Solon,  who  only  entrusted  them  with  the  trial 
of  manslaughter,  and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a  citizeu 
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Jul  Per  3577  *\    brother,   Oxyntes,    of  whom   it 
A!  M.L    2867.  /    is  °»ly  recorded  that  he  reigned 
Ante  Olymp.  >  twelve  years,  and  was  followed 
361.        v    by  his  son  Aphidas,  who,  in  the 
^   first  year  of  his  reign  was  mur- 
dered by  Thymcetes,  a  natural  son  of  Oxyntes. 
i  i  P     I*™  A        The  murder  of  Aphidas   was 

Jill.  rer.  Jo7H.  i  .  r    .  .  . 

A.  M.  2868.  /  n°t  the  only  instance  m  which 
Ante  Olymp.  >  Thymcetes  displayed  the  base- 
360.  I  riess  of  his  character;  but  in  the 
36-J  sequel  it  turned  to  his  own  detri- 
ment: he  had  obtained  the  government  by 
cruelty  and  violence,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
retain  it  by  fraud,  till  the  very  instrument  he 
had  made  use  of  recoiled  upon  him,  and  drove 
him  from  the  throne.  He  had  reigned  about 
eight  years,  when  Xanthus,  king  of  Thebes,  had 
a  dispute  with  him  respecting  a  frontier  town, 
and  offered  to  decide  the  controversy  in  single 
Jul.  Per.  358G  N  combat.  Thymoetes,  cowardly 
A.  M.  2876.  /  as  he  was  cruel,  declined  the 
Ante  Olymp.  >  challenge ;  but  when  he  found 
352>  I  his  subjects  indignant  at  his 
refusal,  he  provided  as  his  cham- 
pion one  Melanthus,  a  Messenian,  who  had 
been  expelled  his  own  country  by  the  Hera- 
clidae,  and  was  come  to  Athens  to  seek  an 
asylum.  As  the  two  combatants  approached 
each  other  for  the  onset,  Melanthus  suddenly 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  Theban,  by  de- 
manding why  he  had  brought  a  second  with 
him,  contrary  to  their  agreement:  Xanthus, 
unsuspecting  the  treachery  intended,  turned 
about  to  see  who  followed  him,  and  was  im- 
mediately thrust  through  with  the  lance  of 
Melanthns.(z)  This  victory,  if  such  it  might 
be  called,  so  delighted  the  Athenians,  that 
they  immediately  deposed  their  pusillanimous 
monarch,  who  was  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Erechtheus,  and  placed  their  Messenian  cham- 
pion upon  the  throne.(a)  And,  to  perpetuate 

(z)  Pausanias  attributes  this  action  to  Andropompus,  the 
father  of  Melanthus. 

(a)  Frontin.  Stratag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 

(b)  In    this    festival,    which    lasted    three    days,   Jupiter 
was  called  AiraTrna^,  deceiver,   and    Bacchus,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  behind  Xanlhus,   was  styled  MiAa»aiyi{,   clothed 
in  the  skin  of  a  black  goat.     The  first  day  of  the  feasl  was 
denominated  Ao^Tna,  because  suppers,  Soprei,   were  prepared 
for  each  separate  tribe.    The  second  day  was  called  Ara^uo-i; 
•two  TOU  a,iu  fufiii,   because  sacrifices  were  offered   to  Jupiter 
ami  Minerva,  and   the  head   of  the   victims   was  generally 
turned   up   towards   heaven.      The   third   day  was   named 

K,  from  xot/fos,  a  youth,  or  r.w^x,  shaving,  because  the 

s\ 


315. 
B.  C.       1091. 


the  memory  of  the  event  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  revolution,  they  instituted  a  festival, 
called  Apaturia,  from  ate*-™,,  stratagem,  or 
deceit.(b} 

Melanthus,  as  soon  as  he  had  mounted  the 
throne,  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  receive  the 
banished  Messenians  and  Nestorians;  he  also 
gave  a  favourable  reception  to  the  lonians, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  ,  juj  Per  3623 
settlements  by  the  Achaeans;  and  V  A.  M.  2913. 
after  a  reign  of  37  years,  left  -<  Ante  Olymp. 
the  kingdom  to  his  worthy  son 
Codrus.(c) 

Codrus  reigned  about  21  years,  during  which 
time  the  Heraclidae  and  Dorians  had  regained 
all  the  Peloponnesus,  and  were  entering  Attica; 
to  prevent  which,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  in  the  manner 
already  related .(d) 

With  Codrus  ended  the  regal  .-ju|  Per  3(J44 
succession,  and  the  title  of  kings,  \  A.  M.  2934. 
at  Athens,  after  it  had  conti-  -<  Ante  Olymp. 
nued  487  years,  from  Cecrops.  /B  2J4^070 
But  though  the  management  of  ^  ' 
state  affairs  was  committed  to  elective  magis- 
trates, called  Archons,  the  people  had  so  much 
veneration  for  their  late  monarch,  that  they 
unanimously  chose  his  eldest  son  Medou  to 
that  new  dignity.  His  election  was  opposed 
by  his  brother  Nileus,  under  the  pretext  that 
he  could  not  submit  to  Medon's  authority,  be- 
cause he  was  lame  of  one  foot ;  but  the  oracle 
having  confirmed  it,(e)  all  the  Archons  who 
succeeded  him  were  surnamed  Medontida?, 
because  they  were  chosen  in  lineal  succession ; 
so  that  the  Athenian  government  remained  in 
the  family  of  Codrus  under  13  perpetual 
Archons,  upwards  of  300  years. 

The  government  of  the  first  race  of  Archons 
proved  very  inactive  and  barren  of  events; 
except  that  the  people,  always  fond  of  change, 

young  men  were  then  registered,  and  had  their  hair  cut  off, 
on  their  parents  swearing  that  they  were  free-born  Athe- 
ni-.ins :  they  generally,  on  this  occasion,  sacrificed  two  ewes 
and  a  she-goat  to  Diana.  This  festival,  which  some  derive 
from  awcno^a,  i.  e.  o/*oTopi*.  because  the  children  then 
accompanied  their  fathers  to  be  registered  among  the 
citizens,  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Pyanepsion  (October) 
and  was  adopted  by  all  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  except 
those  of  Ephesus  and  Colophon.* 

(c)  Pausan.  (d)  See  before,  p.  141. 

(e)  Castor,  apud  Euseb.  Chron.  lib.  i. 

•  Polysen.  Strata",  lib.  i.  cop.  9.     Arti*meu»,  lib.  j». 
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A.  M.      2941. 
Ante  OUmp. 

287. 

B.  C.       1063. 


A.  M.      2960.  | 
Ante  Olymp. 

268. 
B.C.       1044., 


evinced,  even  from  the  first,  a  dislike  to  the 
dignity  being  perpetual,  as  having  too  near  si 
resemblance  to  monarchy.  Under  Medon, 
they  shewed  their  discontent,  which  would 
probably  have  broken  out  into  absolute  insur- 
Jul.  Per.  3651.^  rection,  had  not  the  oracle  or- 
dered them  to  submit :  and  not- 
withstanding this  authority,  it 
was  with  difficulty  their  passions 
could  be  restrained.  At  length 
the  malcontents,  at  whose  head  were  Nileus 
and  the  other  brothers  of  Medon,  determined 
on  migration  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  whi- 
ther some  of  their  countrymen  had  already 
repaired,  under  Ion,  so  long  back  as  the  reign 
Jul.  Per.  3870. ^  of  JEgeus ;  and  having  passed 
over  in  great  numbers,  under  the 
conduct  of  Nileus  and  his  bre- 
thren, they  built  several  cities,  and 
established  a  federal  republic. 
Whether  this  migration  so  completely  cleared 
the  Attic  territory  of  the  discontented,  as  for 
a  time  to  leave  the  government  at  ease;  or 
whether  the  government  was  exercised  with  so 
much  vigour  as  to  suppress  every  rising  mur- 
mur, is  uncertain  ;  but  it  upheld  itself  so  long, 
that,  as  stated  above,  it  passed  through  13 
hands,  from  Medon  to  Alcmaeon,  the  last  who 
bore  the  dignity  of  perpetual  archon,  whose 
short  reign  of  two  years  hardly  gave  time  for 
the  factious  party-spirit  incident  upon  elections 
to  subside.  The  democratic  principle  of  fre- 
quent changes  of  governors  had  also  by  that 
time  gained  strength  among  the  Athenians  ;  so 
that  when  Charops,  the  brother  of  Alcraaeon, 
Jul  Per  3960  ^  became  a  candidate  for  the 

A.  M.      325o!  (    archonship,   the  only  terms   on 
Olymp.  vi.  3.  (  which  he  could  obtain  it  were, 

B.  C.        754. )    tnat  he  should  resign  the  office 
at  the  end  of  10  years.    Concessions  on  the  part 
of  government  are  but  precursors,  or  even  stimu- 
lants, to  higher  demands  from  the  people  :  and 
this  new  decennial  dignity  was  scarcely  agreed 


(f)  He  caused  his  son  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  for  adultery  ; 
and  his  daughter  to  be  shut  up  with  a  horse  without  food, 
to  be  devoured  alive,  for  having  suffered  herself  to  be  defiled 
by  a  citizen.  In  memory  of  this  barbarous  punishment, 
Suiilas'  says,  there  was  a  place  in  the  city,  called  'in-iro  x<zt- 
«t/p»5,  the  icene  of  the  horse  and  the  lady;  but  the  story 
seems  to  relate  to  a  priest  and  priestess  of  Kur,  Kt>fo(,  or 
Cura,  the  sun,  and  Hippa,  an  ancient  goddess  of  the  Chal- 

•  Sub  toc«  '!«•«•«/«»•{.     O»id.  m  Jfc.  4$9. 


upon,  before  the  Athenians  began  again  to 
demand  a  farther  reduction  of  the  term.  The 
cruelties  of  Hippomenes,  the  fourth  decennial 
archon,  and  the  last  of  Codrus's  line,  towards 
his  son  and  daughter,(f)  as  well  as  towards  his 
subjects,  was  the  occasion  of  an  insurrection, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  led  to  his 
deposition  before  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
though  others  maintain  that  he  served  his  ten 
years  out.  The  influence  of  those  in  power 
was  however  still  sufficient  to  uphold  the  go- 
vernment with  its  existing  regulations  under 
three  successive  archons,  when  Eryxias,  the 
last  of  them,  dying,  or  being  deposed  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  office,  the  Athenians  ,- juj  Per  4030 
determined,  that  in  future  their  %  A.  M.  3320. 
archons  should  be  chosen  an-  <  Olymp. 

nually,  without  regard  to  descent    /  r.x3av-    l- 

,.  J  /.  ,i  ( B.  C.        684. 

or  lineage,  from  among  the  most 

considerable  of  the  citizens  for  wealth  and 
interest:  and  from  this  period  the  government, 
always  of  a  popular  nature,  became  a  down- 
right democracy,  which  was  confirmed  and 
new  modelled  by  Solon,  in  less  than  a  century 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  shew 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


SECTION  XIV. 

HISTORY   OF    THE    ANCIENT    KINGDOMS  OF 
BO2OTIA    AND    THEBES. 

THE  Bo3otians,  from  whom  this  country  re- 
ceived its  name,  are  described  as  of  Thessa- 
lian  origin,  and  descendants  of  Bceotus,(g) 
the  brother  of  JSolus,  or  Helen,  and  son  of 
Neptune,  by  Antiope,  or  Arne,  daughter  of 
Jiolus,  king  of  jEolia,  of  whom  the  history  is 
extremely  confused  ;  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, Bo3Otus  was  the  son  of  Itonus,  and 


daeans  and  Egyptians,  which  the  Greeks  misunderstood  for 
a  horse,  or  mare. 

(g)  Nicocrates  calls  Breotus  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Arne, 
and  says  he  had  that  name  from  his  being  found  by  certain 
shepherds  exposed  upon  the  dunghill  made  by  his  father's 
oxen.  Euripides  says  his  name  arose  from  his  being  dis- 
covered near  an  ox;  but  Castor  describes  the  ox  as  the 
guide  of  Cadmus,  iu  which  sense  we  find  it  in  Ovid.  Metam. 
lib.  iii. 
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grandson  of  Deucalion.(h)  However  this  may 
he,  Breotus,  it  seems,  settled  in  Thessaly,  and 
gave  his  own  name  to  the  district  in  which 
he  reigned,  as  he  also  gave  that  of  his  mother, 
Arne,  to  his  capital.  His  posterity  are  said 
to  have  retained  this  settlement  about  200 
years,  when,  being  expelled  by  the  Thessa- 
lians,  they  were  obliged  to  go  in  search  of  a 
new  habitation,  and  at  length  fell  upon  the 
country  then  called  Cadmeis,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Bceotia,  about  300  years 
after  the  building  of  Thebes.  According  to 
Homer  and  Diodorus,  these  Bceotians  signalized 
themselves  at  the  Trojan  war,  under  Peneleus, 
Leitus,  Prothoenor,  Arcesilaus,  and  Clonius, 
five  of  the  grandsons  of  Bceotus.(i) 

According  to  the  fabulists,  Bceotia  had  its 
name  from  the  cow,  jS.5f,  or  (9i«,  by  which  Cad- 
mus was  led  to  the  place  where  he  was  to 
settle  :(j)  hence  it  appears  that  the  terms 
Bccotia,  Boeotians,  T/ieba,  and  Thebans,  had 
their  rise  together;  but  as  the  people  and  pro- 
vinces so  called  lay  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  a  variety  of  derivations  would  natu- 
rally be  resorted  to,  when  the  true  import  of 
the  name  was  lost.  Both  Sous,  or  Boutous, 
and  Theba,  signified  the  ark:(k)  and  Ogyges, 
or  rather  Oguges,  from  whom  the  country  also 
had  the  name  of  Ogygia,  or  Ogugia,  has  been 
shewn  to  be  Noah.(l)  The  names,  therefore, 
are  of  the  highest,  but  equal  antiquity ;  and 
being  known  in  other  countries  long  before 
they  were  imported  into  this,  were  apparently 
appropriated  to  various  individuals,  or  tribes, 
all  of  whom  having  the  honour  of  priority  in 
their  particular  districts,  a  diversity  of  descrip- 
tion has  arisen  among  writers,  who  had  only 
uncertain  traditions  for  their  guide.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  Thebans,  and  cities  called 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  in  Libya,  in  Boeotia,  in 
Troas,  or  Phrygia,  in  Thessaly,  and  in  Phthio- 
tis ;  Cadruians,  or  Kadmonians,  in  various 
parts;  a  king  Ogyges  in  Egypt(m)  as  well  as 
in  Greece  ;  and  a  city  called  Boutham,  or 
Boutous,  synonymous  with  Bceotia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia. 

Besides  these   principal  names   of  Ogygia, 

(h)  For  the  etymologies  of  these  names,  see  before,  p.  117, 
note  (u). 

(i)  Homer.  //.  lib.  ii.     Died.  Sicul.  lib.  iv. 

(j)  Paiisan.  in  Besot. 

(k)  Etymolog.  Magn.  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  ver.  1206. 
Ilesycb.  Noun,  apud  Dionys.  lib.  xli. 


Bceotia,  Cadmeia,  and  Thebes,  this  province 
was  also  called  Ab'nia,(n)  from  Aon,  the  son 
of  Neptune ;  and  Hyanthis,  from  Hyas,  son 
of  Atlas  ;  or  rather  from  the  Hyades,  or 
Hyanthes,  priestesses  of  Hyas,  the  god  of 
rain.(o)  It  is  now  called  Stramuzupa,  or  Stra- 
mulippa. 

Bceotia  had  the  Opuntian  Locris  on  the 
north  ;  the  Euripus,  remarkable  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  tides,  on  the  north-east  and  east ; 
Attica,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  mount 
Cilheron,  Megaris,  and  that  part  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  called  the  Alcyon  sea,  on  the  south; 
and  Phocis  on  the  west  and  north-west.  Its 
numerous  convenient  havens  gave  it  a  ready 
access  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The 
country  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower ; 
the  former  towards  the  west,  the  latter  towards 
the  east.  The  towns  and  remarkable  places 
were,  in  the  interior :  Thebes  [Thive,  or  Stives, 
or  Stibes]  the  capital,  surnamed  Heptapylos, 
from  its  seven  gates;  Cadmea,  the  original  seat 
of  the  Cadmeans,  an  ancient  town,  which  was 
subsequently  the  citadel  of  Thebes;  Plataea; 
Hirire,  near  Aulis;  Copa?,  from  which  the  lake 
Copais  had  its  name;  Tanagrae  [Anatoria] • 
Leuctra,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas 
over  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta ;  Haliartus, 
on  the  Copaic  lake ;  Thespiae,  or  Thespia  [ Neo- 
coris,  or  Tespe]  on  mount  Helicon,  from  which 
the  Muses  were  called  Thespiades,  and  near 
which  was  the  fountain  Linope,  where  Narcis- 
sus was  said  to  have  become  enamoured  of  him- 
self; Ascra,  a  village,  the  native  place  of  Hesiod 
the  poet;  Thisbe ;  Lebadia  [Badia\  where  was 
the  cave  of  Trophonius  ;(p)  Coronaea,  remark- 
able for  the  victory  obtained  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, by  Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  over  the 
Thebans,  the  Athenians,  and  their  allies ;  Che- 
ronaea,  the  birth-place  of  Plutarch ;  Orcho- 
menos  [Orchomeiio}.  On  the  coast ;  on  the 
Euripus :  Larimna  [Talandi]  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cephisus;  Anthedon  [Antedond];  Salga- 
neus ;  Aulis,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Greeks  for 
the  Trojan  expedition  ;  Delium.  On  the  Alcy- 
onian  sea:  Creusis  [Livadia];  Tipha?,  or  Siphae, 
[Rosa]. 

(1)  See  before,  p.  108.      (m)  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  ver.  1206. 

(n)  Apparently  a  dialectical  corruption  of  Ionia,  the  land 
of  Ion,  or  of  the  lonim. 

(o)  Bryant's  Mylhol.  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

(p)  For  an  account  of  this  cave,  and  the  mode  of  con- 
sulting the  oracle  there,  see  before,,  p.  71. 
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This  country  is  partly  hilly,  especially  about 
Ao'nia,  properly  so  called  ;  but  the  rest  con- 
sists of  a  low  plain,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  mountains,  from  which  the  waters 
descend'hi"1  into  a  hollow,  form  the  lake 
Copais,  about  14  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in 
breadth,  without  any  visible  outlet,  yet  receiv- 
ing the  streams  of  the  Cephisus  and  some 
smaller  rivers;  so  that  the  adjacent  lands  are 
subject  to  frequent  inundations.  The  soil, 
from  its  continual  moisture,  was  productive  of 
excellent  pasturage;  but  the  air  being  damp 
and  suffused  with  fogs,  was  supposed  by 
Horace  to  have  occasioned  that  dulness  in  the 
inhabitants  for  which  they  were  proverbial. 

Bceotia  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  nursery  of  enchantments,  metamorphoses, 
and  fictions:  here  were,  mount  Cithaeron,  said 
to  have  been  once  a  king  of  Boeotia,  on  which 
Actaeon  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs, 
and  Hercules  slew  a  lion  of  immense  size ; 
mount  Helicon,  the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses;  the  river  Permessus,  with  the  foun- 
tains Hippocrene,  Aganippus,  and  Cuballinus, 
all  sacred  to  the  Muses;  the  fountain  Acidalia, 
sacred  to  Venus  and  the  Graces;  and  that  of 
Gargaphia,  in  which  Diana  was  bathing,  when 
surprised  by  Actaeon.  The  river  Asopus,  which 
separated  the  Theban  territories  from  those  of 
the  Plataeans,  had  its  source  in  mount  Cithae- 
ron,  and  running  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
fell  into  the  Euripus,  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  the  united  streams  of  the  Ismenus  and 
Thermodon. 

According  to  Ephorus,(q)  when  Cadmus 
arrived  in  this  country,  he  found  it  occupied 
by  a  barbarous  race,  consisting  of  the  Aonians 
and  the  Temnices,  who  spread  themselves  as 
far  as  Sunium,  occupying  all  Attica  and  the 
south  of  Boaotia,  while  the  Leleges(r)  and 
Hyarites  had  possession  from  the  Asopus 
northward.  The  Cadmians  having  first  esta- 
blished themselves  at  Grata,  (afterwards  Ta- 
na;;ra,)  gradually  extended  their  power,  till 
they  had  got  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Boeotia;  they  built  the  city  of  Thebes,  and 
continued  the  most  powerful  of  the  Boeotian 
tribes  till  after  the  Epigonian  war,  when,  being 


(q)  A  pud  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  p.  400. 

(r)  Both  Lelegcs  and  Spartans  were  to  be  found  in  Boeotia, 
as  well  as  in  Laconia. 
(»)  See  before,  p.  183. 


expelled  by  the  Pelasgi  and  Thracians,  they 
went  to  Thessaly,  and  there,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Arni,  set  up  a  powerful  republic  ;  the 
two  people  being  known  by  the  general  title 
of  Boeotians.  While  the  JEolian  fleet  was 
assembled  at  Anlis,  to  convey  the  sons  of 
Orestes  to  Asia  Minor,  these  Boeotians  re- 
turned to  their  former  residence,  and,  being 
joined  by  the  Orchomenians,  drove  the  Pelasgi 
into  Attica,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hymettus  ;  the  Thra- 
cians were  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  retire 
to  Parnassus ;  and  the  Hyantes  took  up 
their  abode  in  Phocis,  where  they  built  Hy- 
ampolis. 

This  statement  confirms  what  has  been 
above  advanced  of  the  identity  of  the  Boeotians 
and  Cadmians,  who  were  also  the  same  with 
the  Spartans.(s)  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
they  were  Phoenicians ;  but  Diodorus  speaks 
of  them  as  Egyptians,  from  Theba'is,(t) 
in  which  he  is  followed  by  Usher  ;(u)  while 
Bochart(v)  supposes  them  to  have  been  the 
Kadmonites,  mentioned  by  Moses, (w)  who, 
with  other  Canaanitish  tribes,  were  either  ex- 
pelled by  Joshua,  or  flew  from  the  terror  of 
his  sword,  on  hearing  of  his  victory  over  Sihon 
and  Og,  the  latter  of  whom  seems  to  have  been 
the  Ogyges  of  the  Greeks.  He  supposes  them 
to  have  been  Hivites,  or  Ophites,  whence  the 
story  of  the  dragon,  which  Cadmus  encoun- 
tered, and  of  the  serpents  into  which  he  and 
his  wife  were  metamorphosed  ;  and  that  they 
were  called  a-soip  (KCDMOMM)  Easterlings, 
because  they  inhabited  mount  Hermon,  the 
most  eastern  part  of  Canaan ;  from  which 
mountain  he  also  thinks  the  wife  of  Cadmus 
had  the  name  of  Hermione,  or  Harmonia. 
Under  an  impression  of  this  kind,  chronolo- 
gers  have  placed  the  reign  of  Cadmus  in  the 
days  of  Joshua;  but  they  have  been  misled  by 
hasty  conclusions,  and,  stopping  short  of  the 
ultimate  of  their  disquisitions,  have  deduced 
the  titles  of  persons  from  places,  instead  of 
deriving  the  names  of  places  from  persons. 
The  Cadmians  were  certainly  easterlings,  though 
they  had  their  designation,  not  from  their 
eastern  residence  in  Canaan,  but  from  the 


(t)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 
(u)  Annul,  sub  A.  M.  2549. 
(v)  Canaan,  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 
(w)  Gen.  ST.  19. 
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object  of  their  worship,  the  sun,  which  rises  in 
the  east :  they  were  of  very  extensive  disper- 
sion, and  those  of  Canaan  were  but  a  portion 
of  the  general  body,  who  were  to  be  found  in 
Phoenice  and  Cyprus.(x)  in  Rhodes,(y)  at 
Thera,(z)  at  Thasus,(a)  in  Samothracia,(b)  in 
Ionia  and  the  coasts  upwards  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  Propontis,(c)  at  Issa,  in  Lesbos, (d) 
at  Anaphe,  one  of  the  Sporades,(e)  upon  the 
Hellespont,  and  in  Thrace.(f)  in  Cyprus, 'y,) 
in  Eubo>a,(h)  at  Sparta,(i)  in  Attica,(j)  in 
Boeotia,(k)  and  in  Illyria;(l)  in  all  which 
places  the  hero  Cadmus  is  described  as  reign- 
ing, or  obtaining  a  preponderance ;  and,  as  if 
these  were  not  sufficient,  we  find,  from  the 
Egyptian  accounts,  that  he  founded  no  less 
than  100  cities  in  Libya,  some  of  which  were 
situated  far  to  the  westward, (in)  and  that  he 
married  Harmonia  at  the  lake  Tritonis.(n) 
Carthage  itself  was  of  old  called  Cadtneia;(o) 
in  Armenia,  also,  there  was  a  Regio  Cadmeia, 
not  far  from  Colchis,  where  he  was  said  to 
have  reigned,  and  to  have  been  of  the  giant 
race  from  Baby  Ionia  ;(p)  and  in  Cilicia  was  a 
city  called  Cadmea:(q)  all  which  are  but  so 
many  evidences  of  the  wide  dispersion  of  the 
colonists  known  by  the  name  of  Cadmians, 
who  beginning  their  peregrinations  with  the 
dispersion  from  Babel,  are  truly  described  as 
giants  from  Babylonia,  because  that  province 
was  the  original  seat  of  the  postdiluvian  apos- 
tates, called  by  the  Greeks  ynytn^,  or  earth-born, 
from  the  high  mounds  of  earth  on  which  they 
worshipped. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  that  Cadmus(r) 
was  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Thoth  and 
Hermes,  also  the  sun ;  his  wife,  Harmonia, 
appears  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  nature, 
the  fostering  nurse  of  all  things, (s)  and  their 


(x)  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  27.       (y)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.v.  p.  329. 
(z)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  147. 

(a)  Conon  apud  Photiiirn,  p.  443.  Schol.  Dionys.  ver.  517. 

(b)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  p.  323. 

(c)  Nounus,  lib.  iii.  p.  86.  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  p.  943. 

(d)  Lycophron.  ver.  219.  (e)  Steph.  Byzant. 

(f)  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.    Apollod.  lib.  iii.  p.  130. 

(g)  Hygin.  Fab.  274.    Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  10.     Strabo, 
lib.  xiv.  p.  998. 

(h)  Strabo,  lib.  x.  p.  685.  (i)  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  p.  245. 

( j)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  61.        (k)  Cedren.  p.  23. 

(I)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  p.  143.  Pausan.  lib.  ix.  p.  719.  Steph. 
Byzant.  in  voc.  IMwfi*. 

(m)  Nonnus,  lib.  xiii.  p.  370,  372.  Diod.  Siculus,  lib.  v. 
gays  he  married  her  in  Samothracia, 
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marriage  is  only  a  parody  of  that  between 
Peleus  and  Thetis.(t)  In  some  of  the  Orphic 
verses,  she  is  represented  as  the  light  of  the 
world  ;(u)  and  books  of  science  are  styled 
the  books  of  Harmonia,  as  well  as  of  Hermes  :(\) 
the  invention  of  writing,  also,  is  attributed  to 
her,  in  common  with  Thoth,  or  Tautus,  Her- 
mes, and  Cadmus :(w)  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  under  the  several  characters 
of  Hermon,  Hermes,  Tautus,  Thoth,  and 
Cadmus,  but  one  person  was  originally  meant, 
though  spoken  of  by  a  variety  of  designations. 
The  deity,  called  by  the  Greeks  Harmonia, 
was  introduced  among  the  Canaanites  very 
early,  by  people  from  Egypt;  and  was  wor- 
shipped in  Sidon  and  the  adjacent  country,  by 
the  title  of  liaal-Hermon  ;(x)  especially  about 
Li  ban  us  and  Antilibanus,  the  seat  of  the  Kad- 
rnonites  and  Eastern  Hivites,  or  Ophites,  who 
gave  the  name  of  their  deity  to  the  neighbour- 
ing mountain  of  Hermon,  whence  the  fabled 
marriage  between  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 

The  Cadmians  are  described  as  of  a  twofold 
origin,  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians ;  by  which 
last  term,  writers  have  been  induced  to  con- 
sider them  as  coming  from  Phrenice,  on  the 
coast  of  Canaan,  as  if  they  had  derived  their 
denomination  from  that  country :  but  here 
again  the  case  is  reversed,  and  we  should 
rather  take  the  name  of  the  place  from  the 
people  who  settled  in  it.  We  learn  from  Hero- 
dotus(y)  that  the  Phoenicians  came  originally 
from  the  Red  Sea,  the  vicinity  of  which  to 
Egypt,  will  easily  account  for  what  is  said 
of  the  Cadmians  being  both  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians:  all  the  three  were  indeed  but 
different  denominations  of  the  same  people, 
under  different  leaders  or  banners,  who,  being 
condemned  for  their  impiety  in  respect  of 


(n)  Nonnus,  lib.  xiii.  p.  372. 

(o)  Steph.  Byzant.    Sil.  Ital.  lib.  i.  ver.  3. 

(p)  Mos.  Choren.  lib.  i.  cap.  9,  10;  lib.  ii.  cap,  4. 

(q)  Euseb.  C/iron.  lib.  xxiii.  p.  30. 

(r)  See  before,  p.  118. 

(s)  Nonnus,  lib.  xli.  p.  1068,    1070.     Schol.  in  Apollon. 
lib.  ii.  ver.  992. 

(t)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  p.  323. 

(u)  Orac.  Apoll.  Sminth.  apud  Lactant.  Div.  Instit.  lib.  i. 
cap.  8.  p.  32. 

(\)  Nonnus,  lib.  xii.  p.  328. 

(w)  Ibid.  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  ix.  quxst.  13.     Pliilo,  apud 
Euseb.  Prop.  Evang.  lib.  i.  p.  31. 

(x)  Judges,  iii.  3. 

(y)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  89. 
G  G 
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Babel  to  be  "  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth, "(z)  wandered  in  various  direc- 
tions, till  they  could  settle  themselves  by 
force  in  far  distant  countries.  Of  these,  some 
obtained  a  footing  in  Canaan,  others  in  the 
several  countries  above  enumerated  ;  and  one 
colony,  with  considerable  difficulty,  fixed  itself 
in  Bo3Otia,  to  which  the  actions  of  all  the 
rest  were  subsequently  attributed.  At  what 
period  this  took  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine ;  because  these  people  carried  with 
them  the  traditions  of  their  own  and  their 
ancestors'  exploits  in  various  regions,  and  en- 
grafted them  at  last  upon  the  history  of  the 
place  where  they  finally  settled ;  so  that  in 
reading  the  reputed  aunals  of  the  earlier  kings 
of  Thebes  and  other  places,  it  is  to  be  sus- 
pected that  we  are  presented  with  the  record 
of  transactions  that  took  place  before  either 
the  people  or  their  princes  had  seen  the  country 
to  which  their  posterity  attributed  them;  hence 
those  distant  expeditions,  which  though  easy 
to  a  vagrant  tribe  in  the  course  of  long  pere- 
grinations, can  never  be  believed  to  belong  to 
an  obscure  monarchy,  comprising,  perhaps  at 
most,  the  capital  and  a  few  adjacent  villages, 
in  an  age  when  navigation  must  have  been  im- 
perfectly known. 

Notwithstanding  this  uncertainty,  chrono- 
logers  have  ventured  to  place  the  rape  of 
Europa,  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the 
migration  of  Cadmus  and  his  settlement  in 
Boeotia,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2511,  or 
2549;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
ought  rather  to  be  made  coeval  with  one  of 
those  revolutions  in  Egypt,  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyc-sos,  or  in  that  of 
Danaus. 

The  Bceotians  were  athletic  and  valiant,  but 
dull  of  intellect,  and  coarse  in  their  manners ; 
more  emulous  of  excelling  in  bodily  strength 
than  in  mental  refinement:  hence  arose  the 
proverbs,  Amis  Bceotia,  "  Boeotian  ear,"  and 
tins  Boeotia,  "  Boeotian  hog,"  applied  to  per- 
sons deficient  in  taste  and  good  breeding.  Of 
their  ancient  customs,  we  have  nothing  left, 
except  what  Plutarch  relates  in  his  Morals, 
of  their  mode  of  introducing  a  bride  to  her 
new  habitation:  she  was  conveyed  to  the 


(z)  Gen.  Til.  9. 

(a)  See  before,  p.  81,  82,  118. 


house  of  her  husband  in  a  kind  of  chariot, 
or  cart,  the  axle-tree  of  which  was  immedi- 
ately burnt,  as  a  symbol  that  she  was  fixed 
with  her  husband  for  life,  and  must  not  ex- 
pect to  return  to  her  parents,  as  the  vehicle 
was  destroyed. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  population  of 
Boeotia  beyond  what  may  be  deduced  from 
the  circumstance  of  Epaminondas,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  entering  the  Lacedaemonian 
territory  with  50,000  men,  mostly  natives  of  his 
own  country ;  and  from  the  fact,  that  when 
Alexander  destroyed  Thebes,  36,000  citizens 
were  either  slain,  or  sold  for  slaves. 

The  government  of  Thebes,  under  its  kings, 
appears  to  have  been  more  despotic  than  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  Of  the  republic,  it  is 
only  known  that  the  chief  magistrate  was  not 
permitted  to  retain  his  authority  longer  than  a 
month  at  a  time,  on  pain  of  death. 

Cadmus  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
Egyptian  rites  of  Dionysus,  the  Pfiallica,  or 
festivals  of  Osiris,  and  the  Telleturgia,  or  rites 
of  Tellus,  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods  after 
Chaos ;  with  the  worship  of  the  other  Egyp- 
tian deities.  The  city  of  Thebes  was  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo;  and  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mi- 
nerva, were  also  worshipped  there.  At  Orcho- 
menos  was  a  temple  of  the  Graces,;  and  at 
Plataea,  one  to  Jupiter  Liberatus. 

With  this  mythology,  the  Cadmeans  intro- 
duced the  use  of  letters,(a)  with  other  arts  and 
scientific  knowledge;  but  from  the  inaptitude 
of  the  aborigines,  and  the  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate upon  the  colonists,  little  progress  was 
made  in  them  :  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  for 
ages  to  have  been  forgotten,  till  revived  by  the 
exertions  of  some  eminent  men,  who,  as  poets, 
historians,  and  philosophers,  made  themselves 
conspicuous  in  later  times,  and  in  some  degree 
removed  the  reproach  of  their  indolent  coun- 
trymen. 

According  to  the  Greeks,  Cadmus  was  the 
son  of  Agenor  the  Phoenician,(b)  whom  some 
call  king  of  Tyre,  and  others  of  Sidon,  though 
his  aera  seems  to  have  been  long  before  the 
Phoenicians  settled  in  those  parts.  The  Sido- 
nians  say  he  was  the  king's  cook,  and  his  wife, 
Hermione,  a  minstrel  at  court,  with  whom  he 


(b)  Another  genealogy  makes  him  the  son  of  Ogyges  and 
Thebe,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  lodamia. 
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Ante  Olymp. 

*717. 
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eloped,  and  went  to  Greece.(c)  The  more 
current  story  is,  that  Cadnius  was  the  son  of 
Agenor,  and  that  he  was  sent  with  his  two 
brothers,  Cilix  and  Phosnix,  in  search  of  their 
sister  Europa,(d)  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
Jupiter  in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  with  a  strict 
injunction  not  to  return  without  her.  Whilst 
the  three  brothers  were  preparing  for  their 
journey,  Europa  was  safely  con- 
veyed to  Crete,  where,  after  she 
had  become  the  mother  of  Minos, 
Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus, 
by  her  imperial  ravisher,  Aste- 
rius,  king  of  the  island,  married  her,  and 
adopted  her  spurious  progeny,  having  no  chil- 
dren of  his  owu.(e) 

The  search  of  Cadmus  was  long,  and  the 
journeys  he  performed  were  almost  innumera- 
ble. He'first  travelled  all  over  Libya,  in  which 
country  he  founded  no  less  than  100  cities. (f) 
He  then  sailed  to  Pho3nice,(g)  where  his  bro- 
ther Phoenix  forsook  him,  and  gave  his  own 
name  to  the  country :  from  thence  he  went  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  discovered  a  copper  naine;(h) 
and  afterwards  going  to  Rhodes,  he  there  in- 
structed the  people  in  his  own  religion,  and 
appointed  an  order  of  priests  at  Lindus,  where 
he  built  a  temple,(i)  as  he  also  did  at  Thasus, 
which  had  its  name  from  Thasus,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, who  accompanied  him  in  his  search. (j) 
Departing  from  Thasus,  he  partook  of  the 
Cabiritic  mysteries  in  Samothracia,  where, 
according  to  some,  he  married  Harinonia,  or 
Hermione,  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  or  of 
Jupiter  and  Electra,  all  the  gods,  except  Juno, 
honouring  the  nuptials  with  their  presence,  and 
making  rich  gifts  to  the  bride.(k)  He  then 


(c)  Vide  Athen.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  22. 

(d)  According  to  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syr,     Europa  was  the 
same  with  Rhea  and  Astarte.     Her  name  is  a  compound  of 
Eur-Ope,  analogous  to    Canape,   Canop/iis,    and   Cnupliis, 
of  Egypt,  and  signifies  Orus-Pytho. 

(e)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5;  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.    Ovid.  Metam. 
lib.  ii.  Fab.  13. 

(f)  Nonnus,  lib.  xiii.  p.  372.     This  writer  says  he  married 
Harmonia  at   the  lake  Tritonis,  as  mentioned  above;  but 
Diodorus  Siculus  affirms  the  marriage   to  have  been  in  the 
it/land  of  Samothracia. 

(g)  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  27.     Hence  it  is  evident  that  he 
must  have  set  off  from  another  quarter. 

(h)  Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  10.    Hygin.  Fab.  274. 
(i)  This  temple  is  also  attributed  to  the  Danaides. 
(j)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.    Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  147. 
(k)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  p.  323.    Apollod.  lib.  iii.    Pausan. 
lib.  ix.  cap.  16. 


went  to  Ionia,  and  explored  all  the  coast  up- 
wards to  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and 
landing  in  Thrace,  he  resided  there  for  some 
time,  and  found  out  a  gold  mine,  from  which 
he  drew  great  riches. (1)  About  this  time  hi.s 
brother  Cilix  left  him,  and  retired  into  Cilicia. 
In  Lesbos,  which  he  named  Issa,(m)  he  planted 
a  colony;  as  he  also  did  at  Anaphe,  one  of 
the  Sporades,  which  island  was  denominated 
Membliaros,  from  one  of  his  followers.(n)  He 
afterwards  visited  Euboea,(o)  where  he  left  in- 
numerable traces  of  himself  and  his  followers; 
and  thence  passed  into  Laconia,  where  a  mo- 
nument, called  Heroum,  was  erected  in  lii.s 
honour,  by  Eurotas  and  his  kinsmen,  the  sons 
of  Huraeus.(p)  From  Sparta,  he  repaired  to 
Attica, (q)  and  after  residing  there  for  some 
time,  removed  to  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia.  By  this 
time  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  the  object  of 
his  search,  and  having  determined  upon  making 
a  final  settlement,  he  sent  to  consult  the  Del- 
phic oracle  respecting  his  choice  of  a  place. 
The  answer  was  to  the  purport,  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain solitary  place  he  should  find  a  young  heifer, 
which  had  never  worn  a  yoke,  nor  drawn  a 
plough ;  her  he  was  to  follow  till  she  laid  herself 
down,  and  upon  that  spot  he  should  build  a 
city,  which  he  should  call  Boeotia. (r)  He  found 
the  heifer,  and  having  punctually  observed  the 
directions  of  the  oracle,  and  discovered  the 
site  of  his  intended  city,  he  resolved  to  begin 
with  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  from  whom  he  had 
obtained  his  information.  With  this  view,  he 
sent  his  companions  to  a  neighbouring  grove, 
to  fetch  water :  but  the  fountain  proved  to  be 
sacred  to  Mars,  and  was  watched  by  an  enor- 
mous dragon,  which  devoured  them  all.  Cad- 


(1)  Nonnus,  p.  86.    Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.    Apollod.  lib.  iii. 
p.  130. 

(m)  Lycophr.  ver.  219.  (n)  Steph.  Byzant. 

(o)  Strabo,  lib.  x.  p.  685.         (p)  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  p.  245. 

(q)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  61. 

(r)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  iii.  Apollon. — Hyginus,  Fab.  178, 
relates  this  matter  differently :  Cadmus,  he  says,  in  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations,  arrived  at  Delphi,  and  on  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  was  told  to  purchase  of  the  shepherds  an 
ox,  with  the  mark  of  a  crescent  on  its  right  side  (a  manifest 
allusion  to  the  Egyptian  Apis  and  Mnevis)  and  to  drive  it 
before  him  till  it  laid  down,  on  which  spot  he  should  build 
a  city,  where  the  fates  had  decreed  he  should  reign.  The 
same  writer  adds,  as  before  remarked,  that  Boeotia  had  its 
name  from  the  ox,  by  which  Cadmus  was  guided ;  but 
Stephanus  explains  the  etymology,  derived  from  the  word  ox, 
by  the  heaviness  and  stupidity  of  the  inhabitants.  Both  are 
erroneous,  as  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Section. 
G  G  2 
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nius,  after  waiting  their  return  till  his  patience 
was  exhausted,  repaired  to  the  place  himself, 
and  found  the  monster  still  feeding  on  their 
flesh.  He  immediately  attacked  it,  and  having, 
with  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  overcome  and 
destroyed  it,  he  sowed  its  teeth  in  the  plain, 
from  which  a  body  of  armed  Spartans(s)  arose, 
and  would  have  cut  him  to  pieces,  had  not 
Minerva  instructed  him  to  throw  a  stone 
among  them,  by  which  they  were  induced  to 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  till  they 
were  all  destroyed,  except  five,(t)  who  assisted 
in  building  his  city.(u)  The  progress  of  his 
work  was  at  first  impeded  by  the  opposition  he 
met  with  from  the  Hyantes  and  Aones,  who 
were  then  in  possession  of  that  territory ; 
the  former  he  overcame  in  battle,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire  into  Locris ;  but  the  latter,  on 
their  submission,  he  incorporated  with  his  own 
people. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Bceotia,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  Cadmus  married  Hermi- 
one,(v)  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  utmost  cordiality  during  a 
rei»n  of  62  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
Polydorns,  and  four  daughters,  Ino,  Autonoe, 
Agave,  and  Semele ;  which  last  became  the 
mother  of  Bacchus  by  Jupiter.  These  children, 
as  descendants  of  lo,  were  constantly  persecut- 
ed by  Juno,  till  at  length  their  misfortunes  so 
Jul  Per  *3282  "i  distracted  Cadmus  and  his  wife, 
that  they  retired  to  Illyria, 
laden  with  grief,  and  infirm 
with  age:  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  they  were  invited  into 
that  country  by  the  Enchelae,  \vho,  being  at 
war  with  the  Illyrians,  had  been  commanded 
by  the  oracle  to  choose  Cadmus  as  their 
general ;  upon  which  he  left  Bceotia  to  his  son 
Polydorus,  and  having  subdued  the  Illyrians, 
reigned  over  them  for  some  years,  till  at  last 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  changed  into  ser- 
pents, and  received  divine  honours  in  their 
new  capital  of  Enchelea3.(w)  It  was  in  this 
country  that  Cadmus  had  another  son,  whom 


A.  M.      *2572. 

Ante  Olymp. 
•656. 

B.  C.       *1432. 


(s)  See  before,  p.  163.  This  is  but  a  recapitulation  of  the 
story  of  Jason  ;  see  p.  126. 

(t)  This  dearly  purchased  victory  gave  rise  to  the  proverb 
Victoria  Cadmea,  to  denote  an  advantage  obtained  at  too 
great  cost. 

(u)  Ovid,  ut  supr. 

(v)  We  have  already  given  two  other  accounts  of  the  time 


he  called  Illyrius,  and  from  whom  the  Illyrians 
had  their  name.(x) 

Cadmus  is  generally  allowed  to  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  letters  into  Greece,  where  he 
also  set  up  the  first  schools  known  in  that 
country.  The  knowledge  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation is  likewise  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Greeks;  and  brass  had  the  name  of  Cad  mean 
given  it,  in  memory  of  his  being  the  first  who 
introduced  its  use  among  them.(y) 

The  reign  of  Polydorus  was  disturbed  by 
the  death  of  his  favourite  nephew  Pentheus. 
son  of  his  sister  Agave,  by  Echion,  who  reign- 
ed over  some  part  of  Bceotia :  this  prince 
having  endeavoured  to  repress  the  scandalous 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
enraged  Bacchantes,  led  on  by  his  mother 
and  his  aunt.(z)  Polydorus  had  married 
Nycteis,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  a  neighbouring 
monarch,  to  whom,  at  his  death,  he  commit- 
ted the  care  of  his  infant  son  Labdacns:  but 
Nycteus  was  soon  obliged  to  resign  his 
charge  to  his  brother  Lycus,  in  order  to 
chastise  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon,  who  had 
carried  off  his  daughter  Anliope,  the  greatest 
beauty  then  in  all  Greece.  A  sanguinary  con- 
flict ensued,  in  the  course  of  which,  Nycteis 
received  a  mortal  wound,  and  on  being  car- 
ried back  to  his  capital,  before  he  expired, 
took  an  oath  of  his  brother  Lycns,  to  avenge 
his  death  upon  Epopeus,  and  to  punish  An- 
tiope,  who  had  consented  to  the  elopement. 
That  young  princess  had,  indeed,  been  guilty 
of  a  prior  indiscretion  with  Jupiter,  and  finding 
herself  in  a  condition  that  was  likely  to  expose 
her,  had  gladly  accepted  the  proposals  of  the 
Sicyonian  monarch,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
shame.  Lycus  partially  obeyed  these  injunc- 
tions; for  he  killed  Epopeus,  and 
recovered  his  niece  ;  but  instead 
of  punishing,  he  married  her, 
after  she  had  been  delivered  of 
the  twins  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
although  he  was  already  married  to  Dirce.  Or, 
according  to  some  writers,  Antiope  was  already 


of  his  marriage :  from  its  introduction  here,  it  should  seem 
that  he  visited  Samothracia  after  he  had  built  his  Boeotian 
city. 

(w)  Lucan.  lib.  iii.  ver.  187.  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  Pausan. 
lib.  ix.  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  iii.  Fab.  I,  2. 

(x)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.    Stcph.  Byzaut.  in  voce. 

(y)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  (z)  See  before,  p.  59. 


Jul.  Per.  3324. 

A.  M.       2614. 
Ante  Olymp. 

614. 

B.  C.        1390. 
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the  wife  of  Lycus,  when  she  eloped  with  Epo- 
peus,  on  which  account  he  repudiated  her,  and 
married  Dircc.  It  is  also  said,  that  Epopeus, 
flushed  with  his  victory  over  Nyctens,  had 
neglected  a  slight  wound  he  had  received  in 
the  battle,  but  which  proved  his  death,  and 
afforded  Lycus  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
his  niece,  who  on  her  way  back  to  Bceotia 
was  delivered  on  mount  Cithseron  of  the  two 
sons  above-named,  whom  Homer  calls  the 
offspring  of  Jupiter. (a)  Still  different  from 
these,  is  the  account  of  Pausanias,  who  says, 
that  Epopeus  lived  long  enough  to  build  a 
temple  to  Minerva,  in  gratitude  for  his  success 
over  Nycteus,  and  that  Antiope  remained  in 
Sicyon,  till  the  reign  of  Laomedon,  when  the 
invasion  of  his  territories  by  two  powerful 
enemies,  Archandes  and  Architeles,  sons  of 
Achaeus,  furnished  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  Labdacus,  then  of  age,  to  demand  her 
restoration  ;  a  requisition  which  Laomedon, 
though  then'  assisted  by  Sicyon,  whom  he 
had  invited  from  Athens,  chose  rather  to 
acquiesce  in,  than  exasperate  the  Bosotian 
monarch  by  a  refusal. (b)  Amid  such  contra- 
dictory statements,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  should  be  preferred  :  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Antiope  became  the  wife  of  Lycus, 
and  that  Dirce,  stimulated  by  jealousy,  con- 
trived to  have  her  shut  up  in  a  dungeon, 
where  she  daily  tormented  her,  during  a  course 
of  many  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  Labdacus,  whose  reign  was 
of  short  duration,  had  left  his  kingdom  and 
his  infant  son,  La'ius,  under  the  protection  of 
Lycus;  and  during  his  administration  Antiope 
found  means  to  escape  from  her  prison,  and 
flying  to  her  sons,  instigated  them  to  avenge 
her  injuries.  Amphion  and  Zethus,  accord- 
ingly, invaded  the  Cadmean  capital  with  a 
powerful  army ;  and  Lycus,  having  sent  away 
Jul.  Per.  *3326.^  *^e  younS  prince  to  a  place  of 
A.  M.  "so'ie!  I  safety,  went  to  give  them  bat- 
Ante  Olymp.  V  tie.  The  conflict  was  severe ; 
\  Lycus  was  defeated  and  slain  ; 
8'J  the  city  was  taken;  and  IMrce 
being  tied  to  a  furious  bull,  by  order  of  the 
victors,  was  dragged  over  rocks  and  preci- 


(a)  jElian.  Var.  Hint.  lib.  xii.  cap.  57.  Lucan.  lib.  iii.  iv. 
Propert.  lib.  iii.  el.  15.  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  xi.  ver.  259. 
Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  vi.  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  Hygin.  Fab. 
7,  8,  155. 


pices,  till  Uacchus,  pitying  her  fate,  changed 
her  into  a  fountain.  The  same  deity  also  de- 
prived Antiope  of  her  senses,  in  which  state 
she  wandered  all  over  Greece,  till  at  last  she 
found  relief  from  Phocus,  the  son  of  Ornythion, 
king  of  Corinth,  who  cured  her  of  her  malady, 
and  married  her.(c) 

Amphion,  thus  master  of  Boeotia,  seized  the 
crown,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Zethus,  enlarged  the  capital,  by  building 
about  the  ancient  citadel  of  Cadmea,  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  strong  wall,  furnished  with 
seven  gates  and  a  number  of  stately  towers. 
This  new  city  he  called  Thebes,  from  Theba, 
the  daughter  of  Asopus,  or  of  Neptune  and 
Ceglusa,  the  wife  of  Zethus.  But  the  citizens 
were  not  pleased  with  this  revolution ;  and 
they  would  have  revolted,  had  not  Amphion, 
who  first  brought  music  into  Greece  from 
Lydia,  been  so  admired  for  the  melody  of 
his  notes,  that  he  captivated  their  senses,  and 
induced  them  to  promote  the  work  which  was 
designed  for  their  subjugation  :  hence  the 
walls  of  Thebes  were  said  by  the  poets  to 
have  arisen  to  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  which 
he  had  received  from  Mercury;  and  in  return 
he  raised  the  first  altar  to  that  deity. (d) 

Amphion  and  his  family  were  swept  away, 
with  vast  numbers  of  Thebans,  by  a  grievous 
pestilence ;  and  his  brother  Zethus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  fell  under  other  misfortunes  ;  for, 
his  only  son,  Itylus,  by  ^Edon,  daughter  of 
Pandarus,  was  killed  by  his  own  mother,  who 
also  attempted  to  lay  violent  hands  on  herself, 
but  was  prevented,  say  the  poets,  by  being 
changed  into  a  goldfinch  ;(e)  the  grief  for  which 
shortened  the  days  of  Zethus,  and  gave  the  The- 
bans an  opportunity  of  setting  /-jui.  per.  3332. 
La'ius  upon  the  throne,  though  \  A.  M.  2672. 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  were  -<  Ante  Olymp. 
the  son  or  grandson  of  Lab-  I 
dacus.  LB' C 

La'ius  had  married  Jocasta,  or,  as  she  is 
sometimes  called,  Epicaste,  daughter,  or  sister 
of  Creon,  sou  of  Menceceus,  a  Theban;  and 
she  bore  him  a  son.  Having  been  forewarned 
by  the  oracle,  that  if  his  wife  brought  forth 
a  son,  he  would  perish  by  his  hands,  La'ius 


(b)  Pausan.  in  Corinth. 

(c)  Ibid. 

(d)  Pausan.  in  Bccot.    Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 

(e)  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  xix.  ver.  462,  518. 
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resolved  to  evade  his  destiny  by  ordering  his 
wife  to  destroy  her  child  as  soon  as  it  was 
born.  The  mother  had  not  the  courage  to 
obey;  yet  she  gave  the  infant  to  one  of  her 
domestics,  with  orders  to  expose  him  on  the 
mountains.  The  servant  accordingly  bored 
the  feet  of  the  child,  and  suspended  him  with 
a  twig  by  the  heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  Cithaeron. 
In  this  situation  he  was  discovered  by  one  of 
the  shepherds  of  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth, 
who  carried  him  home  ;  and  Periboea,  the 
wife  of  Polybus,  having  no  children,  edu- 
cated him  as  her  own  son,  and  called  him 
CEdipus(f)  on  account  of  the  swelling  left  in 
his  feet  from  the  pain  of  the  boring.  As  he 
grew  up,  the  young  (Edipus  gave  such  proofs 
of  superior  genius,  strength,  and  address,  that 
he  became  the  admiration  of  the  age,  and  was 
considered  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Corinth. 
Some  of  his  companions,  however,  who  knew 
the  secret  of  his  having  been  found  as  an  ex- 
posed orphan,  and  who  were  jealous  of  his 
rising  fame,  taunted  him  one  day  with  being 
an  illegitimate  child ;  upon  which  he  asked 
Periboea  as  to  his  parentage,  and  she,  through 
tenderness,  told  him  that  the  assertion  was 
false,  and  the  suspicions  it  had  excited  in 
his  mind  were  ill-founded ;  for  that  Polybus 
was  his  father,  and  herself  his  mother.  But 
still  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  resolved  to  visit 
the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  where  he  was  told  not 
to  return  home,  for  if  he  did,  he  would  be  the 
murderer  of  his  father  and  the  husband  of 
his  mother.  Terrified  by  this  warning,  and 
knowing  no  home  but  Corinth,  no  parents  but 
Polybus  and  Periboea,  he  resolved  to  shun  a 
place  where  such  calamities  awaited  him,  and 
bent  his  course  towards  Phocis. 

Linus,  in  the  mean  time,  had  reigned  in 
security,  till  a  report  reached  him,  that  his 
son,  whom  he  had  concluded  to  be  dead,  had 
been  preserved,  though  in  what  quarter  was 
unknown.  This  intelligence  induced  him  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Delphi,  to  inquire 
after  the  fate  of  his  son,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Creon,  his  father-in-law. 


(f)  Oi*i*>,  a  swelling,  ir.Jt?,/ee*. 

(g)  The  question  was,  What  animal  is  that,  which  in  the 
morning  walks  upon   four  feet,  at  noon  upon  two,  and  in 
the  evening  upon  three?     To  this  CEdipus  replied :  Man,  in 
the   morning  of  his    life  crawls  upon  all  fours ;  when   he 
attains  to  manhood,  his  noon-tide,  he  walks  erect  upon  his 


It  so  happened,  that  Lams  had 
to  cross  the  road  by  which 
(Edipus  was  returning  from 
Delphi,  and  both  met  in  a  nar- 
row pass.  Lams,  seated  in  a 
royal  chariot  with  his  arms-bearer,  haughtily 
ordered  the  young  stranger  to  make  way  for 
him  :  this  was  refused  by  CEdipus,  and  a  con- 
test ensued,  in  which  both  Lams  and  his 
arms-bearer  were  slain.  As  CEdipus  was 
ignorant  of  the  quality  and  rank  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  killed,  he  continued  his  journey, 
and  after  some  time  was  attracted  to  Thebes 
by  the  fame  of  the  Sphynx. 

This  terrible  monster,  the  offspring  of  Orthos 
and  Chimaera,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  is 
described  as  having  the  head  and  bosom  of  a 
woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail  of  a  serpent, 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a  lion,  and 
the  voice  of  a  man.  It  had  been  sent  into  the 
country  by  Juno,  to  punish  the  family  of 
Cadmus,  which  she  persecuted  with  immortal 
hatred  ;  and  it  laid  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes  under  continual  alarms,  by  proposing 
aenigmas,  and  devouring  the  inhabitants  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  expound  them.  In 
the  midst  of  their  consternation,  the  Thebans 
were  told,  that  the  Sphynx  would  destroy 
itself  as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  it  had 
proposed  should  be  explained ;  upon  which, 
Creon,  who  by  the  death  of  La'ius  had  become 
king  of  Thebes,  promised  by  proclamation 
to  give  his  crown,  with  his  daughter  Jocasta 
in  marriage,  to  whoever  should  succeed  iu 
solving  the  riddle :  this  it  was  that  brought 
CEdipus  to  Thebes,  where  he  gave  a  due  ex- 
planation of  the  mysterious  question, (g)  and  the 
Sphynx  immediately  destroyed  itself  by  dash- 
ing its  head  against  a  rock.  The 

.    .  i    *     i  *     ^TI  i*  ii 

crisis,  which  CLdipus  had  so 
sedulously  endeavoured  to  avoid, 
was  now  arrived  :  ten  years  be- 
fore, he  had  killed  his  father, 
unknowing  who  he  was,  in  his  own  defence; 
and  now  he  received  his  mother  as  his  wife, 
unconscious  of  the  incest  he  was  committing, 


two  legs ;  and  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  or  evening  of 
his  existence,  he  leans  upon  a  staff,  to  assist  the  feebleness 
of  his  feet.  This  fable  of  (Edipus  and  the  Sphinx  is  only  a 
various  reading  of  that  of  Bellerophon  and  the  Chimaera;  sec 
before,  p.  201. 


Jul.  Per. 

A.  M.      2738. 
Ante  Olymp. 

490. 

B.  C.       1266. 
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while  the  people  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer, 
and  celebrated  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
Upwards  of  30  years  had  passed  in  domestic 
harmony  and  public  tranquillity,  during  which 
time,  Jocasta  had  borne  to  (Edipus  two  sons, 
Polynices  and  Eteocles,  and  as  many  daugh- 
ters, Ismene  and  Antigone,  when  the  Theban 
territories  were  visited  by  a  dreadful  plague, 
which  the  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  declared 
could  only  be  removed  by  the  banishment  of 
the  murderer  of  La'ius.  As  the  death  of  La'ius 
had  never  been  duly  inquired  into,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  were  but  little  known, 
this  answer  of  the  oracle  became  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Thebans  ;  and 
CEdipus,  the  friend  of  his  people,  resolved  to 
overcome  every  obstacle  that  lay  in  the  way 
of  a  proper  examination.  The  result  of  this 
inquest  was  the  horrible  discovery  of  his  own 
parricide  and  incest ;  which  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  Jocasta  hanged  herself  in  despair; 
and  the  distracted  CEdipus,  in  the  excess  of 
his  grief,  tore  out  his  own  eyes,  adjudging 
Ju!  Per  3486  ^  himself  unworthy  longer  to  be- 
A.  M.  277(>!/  hold  the  light;  after  which,  he 

Ante  Olymp.  j-  banished    himself  from  Thebes, 
45->.        t    or?  as  some  say;  Jie  was  expelled 

28-J  by  his  own  sons.(h) 
In  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes,  (Edipus 
found  a  faithful  friend  in  his  daughter  Anti- 
gone, who,  with  the  most  filial  tenderness, 
endeavoured  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  his 
spirit,  and  prevented  his  laying  violent  hands 
on  himself.  She  led  him  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  at  last  arrived  with  him  at  Cosmos, 
in  Attica,  not  far  from  Athens,  where  was 
a  grove  consecrated  to  Eumenides,  or  the 

Furies.  Here  he  remembered  that  the  oracle 
had  told  him  he  should  die  in  such  a  place, 
and  that  he  should  become  a  source  of  pros- 
perity to  the  country  where  his  bones  were 
buried.  He  therefore  sent  for  Theseus,  who 

(h)  Sucli  is  I  he  account  of  all  the  poets,  except  Homer, 
who  speaks  of  Rpicaste  (Jocasta)  as  having  through  her 
own  imprudence  married  her  own  son,  whose  hands  were 
imbrued  in  his  father's  blood;  adding,  that  the  gods  by 
hastening  this  princess's  death,  prevented  the  sad  effect*  of 
that  incestuous  marriage.*  The  author  of  the  GEdipiad, 
following  this,  idea,  says,  the  four  children  of  (Edipiis  were 
not  by  Jocasla,  but  by  Eurygenia,  daughter  of  Periphas,  one 
of  the  Lapilhae,  whom  he  married  after  Jocasta's  death. t 

*  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  li.  ver.  270. 

2 


was  then  king  of  Athens,  and  after  acquaint- 
ing him,  with  a  prophetic  voice,  that  the 
gods  had  called  him  to  die  in  that  place, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  he  walked  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  guide  to  the  spot,  where 
he  was  to  expire,  and  the  earth  suddenly 
opening,  he  sunk  into  the  ground  and  disap- 
peared. A  tumulus  was  raised  over  his  grave, 
which  still  remained  in  the  age  of  Pausanias, 
near  the  Areopagus. 

After  the  departure  of  CEdipus,  his  two 
sons  agreed  to  reign  alternately,  each  a  year ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelvemonths, 
Eteocles  refused  to  resign  the  throne.  Here- 
upon Polynices  repaired  to  Argos,  and  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  he  engaged 
that  prince  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of 
his  right.(i)  The  invasion  of  Thebes  was 
accordingly  determined  upon;  and  Adrastus 
and  Polynices  being  joined  by  Tydeus,  father 
of  Diomedes,  with  Amphiaraus,  Caparieus,  Hip- 
pomedon,  and  Partheiiopaus,  Ju,  Per  343g 
at  the  head  of  their  auxiliary  t  \  M.  2779. 
forces,  these  seven  commanders  <  Ante  Olymp. 
disposed  their  troops  before  the  I  449- 
seven  gates  of  Thebes,  to  besiege 
Eteocles  in  his  capital.  Eteocles  also  put 
himself  in  the  best  posture  of  defence  he  was 
able,  and  appointed  seven  brave  chiefs  to 
oppose  the  Argives  at  the  several  avenues  of 
the  city  ;  opposing  himself  to  Polynices,  Me- 
nalippiis  to  Tydeus,  Polyphonies  to  Capaneus, 
Megareus  to  Eteoclus,  Hyperbius  to  Parthe- 
nopaeus,  and  Lasthenes  to  Amphiaraus:  but 
before  any  blow  was  struck,  he  consulted 
Tiresias,  the  Theban  soothsayer,  who  assured 
him  that  his  victory  would  be  certain,  if  a 
descendant  of  those  Spartans  who  arose  from 
the  dragon's  teeth,  in  the  days  of  Cadmus, 
were  sacrificed  to  Mars,  to  expiate  the  death 
of  that  god's  favourite  reptile.  This  declara- 
tion was  not  admired  by  the  Thebans,  and 
they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  victory 


Homer  also  describes  Jocasta  as  tormenting  her  son  after 
her  death,  by  sending  plagues  and  furies  from  Tartarus  ;  from 
which  it  has  been  concluded  by  Pausanias  that  CEdipus 
lived  long  after  Jocasta ;  and  some  have  concluded  that 
his  blindness  and  abdication  were  not  voluntary,  but  inflict- 
ed upon  him  by  his  rebellious  sons,  who  drove  him  from 
the  throne,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  soon  afterwards  destroyed 
each  other  in  disputing  for  the  kingdom, 
(i)  See  before,  p.  133, 135. 

t  Pausan.  in  ftvot.  cap  6.  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cip.  5. 
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•without  complying  with  it.  They  tirst  attempt- 
ed to  cut  off  TydeilS,  who  had  been  sent  to 
them  with  proposals  of  accommodation ;  but 
he  slew  his  assailants,  and  the  siege  began. 
A  terrible  slaughter  ensm-d  on  both  sides:  the 
besiegers  issued  from  their  gates,  and  carried 
desolation  through  the  ranks  of  their  enemies; 
Eteoclus,  the  Argive,  was  slain  by  Megareus, 
the  son  of  Creon ;  Tydeus  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Melanippus ;  and  Capaneus,  in  scaling-  the 
walls,  was  beaten  down  by  vollies  of  stones, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  his  being  killed 
by  thunderbolts.  Both  parties  having  suffered 
severely,  without  any  material  advantage  to 
either,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  two  bro- 
thers should  decide  the  controversy  by  single 
combat,  which  they  entered  upon  with  such 
fury,  that  both  fell  by  each  other's  swords. 

Creon,  who  now  resumed  the  government, 
as  guardian  of  Laodamas,  the  infant  son  of 
Eteocles,  was  so  incensed  against  the  Argives, 
that  he  issued  an  order  permitting  none  of 
them  to  be  buried,  on  pain  of  the  offenders 
being  themselves  buried  alive.  This  edict 
was  more  particularly  levelled  at  the  dead 
body  of  Polynices,  which  remained  in  posses 
sion  of  the  Thebans ;  but  his  sister  Antigone 
contrived  to  convey  it  to  the  funeral  pile  on 
which  the  remains  of  Eteocles  were  burned, 
where  it  is  said  the  antipathy  they  had  shewn 
towards  each  other  in  their  life-time,  was  still 
continued  by  their  ashes  refusing  to  mingle 
together.  This  fraternal  tenderness  of  Anti- 
gone was  soon  discovered,  and  she  was  doom- 
ed to  expiate  her  disobedience  agreeably  to 
the  threat  of  Creon  ;  but  before  the  sentence 
could  be  executed,  she  laid  violent  hands 
upon  herself;  and  Haemon,  the  son  of  Creon, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  her,  slew  him- 
self upon  her  grave. 

On  the  death  of  Eteocles,  a  truce  had  been 
demanded  by  the  Argives,  that  they  might 
bury  their  dead,  which  being,  as  just  stated, 
peremptorily  refused,  they  determined  on 
giving  the  Thebans  a  second  battle.  At  first, 
the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
federates, and  they  seemed  on  the  point  of 
taking  the  city,  when  Menosceus,  the  son  of 


(j)  Stat.  Theb.  lib.  x.  ver.  014.  Sophocl.  t»  Antig.  Eurip 
Phcenhs.  Apollod.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  6,  6.  Hygin.  Fab.  67,68, 
70.  JEwbyL  Sept.  in  Theb.  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  39;  lib.  ii. 


Creon,  of  Spartan  origin,  determined  to  fulfil 
the  injunction  of  the  prophet,  repaired  to  the 
cave  where  the  dragon  of  Mars  had  formerly 
resided,  and  slew  himself.  The  fortune  of  the 
war  was  now  immediately  changed  :  the  The- 
bans mowed  down  their  enemies  before  them, 
till,  of  all  the  mighty  host  of  Argives,  only 
Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  remained.  The 
former  flew  precipitately  to  Athens ;  and  the 
latter,  in  endeavouring  to  follow  him,  was 
engulfed  in  a  chasm  of  the  earth.(j) 

The  cruelty  of  Creon  towards  the  deceased 
Argives,  excited  the  indignation  of  Theseus, 
king  of  Athens,  to  whose  court  Adrastus  had 
resorted  in  his  distress,  and  he  determined  to 
avenge  them.  He  accordingly  entered  Boeotia 
with  an  army,  and  after  a  feeble  resistance 
from  the  Thebans,  who  were  themselves  as 
much  exhausted  by  the  late  war  as  their  ene- 
mies, he  either  put  Creon  to  death,  or  com- 
pelled him  to  permit  the  Argives  to  be  buried. 

Of  the  state  of  Thebes  from  this  time  till 
the  invasion  of  the  Epigoni.(k)  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  Laodamas  ,Ju)  Per  „„„ 
had  assumed  the  government,  i  A  M. 
This  war,  as  before  stated,  was  <  Ante  Olymp. 
undertaken  by  the  sons  of  those  *  44°- 
Argives,  who  had  fallen  during  ^B' 
the  former  hostilities.  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  was  the  leader  on  this  occasion, 
and  under  his  conduct  the  Epigoni  ravaged 
the  country,  till  the  Thebans  gave  him  battle. 
Laodamas,  with  his  own  hands,  slew  yEgia- 
leus,  son  of  Adrastus ;  but  being  himself  soon 
after  killed,  or  obliged  to  fly  into  Illyria,(l) 
the  Thebans  began  to  sue  for  a  treaty,  and 
while  that  was  transacting,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  citizens  contrived  to  convey 
themselves  away  with  their  families  and 
effects  by  night,  some  following  Laodamas 
to  lllyria,  others  going  to  /Estiaeotis,  in  Thes- 
saly,  while  a  third  party  are  supposed  to  have 
built  Thebes  in  Phthiotis.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  end  of  the  Cad  mean  monarchy; 
for  the  capital  of  Boeotia  being  now  at  the 
mercy  of  its  enemies,  they  destroyed  its  walls, 
and  laid  its  buildings  level  with  the  earth. 
Some  writers,  however,  affirm,  that  Ther- 


cap.  20;  lib.  ix.  cap.  5,  et  seq.     Senec.  in   Theb.     Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  iv. 

(k)  See  before,  p.  134,  157. 

ll)  Comp.  Pausan,  in  Bveot.  with  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
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sander,  the  son  of  Polynices,  who  was  among 
the  Epigoni,  dissuaded  them  from  destroying 
the  city,    recalled   the  fugitives,  and   reigned 
over  them,    with  the    consent  of  his   allies ; 
till,    after   a    reign  of  22    years,    he    led    the 
Jul  Per  3521  ^    Thebaiis  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
A.  M.     28ii.  f    was  slain    in    Mysia,    by  Tele- 
Ante  Olymp.  >  phus.(m)    But  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
\    therThersander  reigned  in  Bceo- 
3'J    tia,  or  at  Thebes  in  Phthiotis. 

On  the  death  of  Thersander,  his  son  Tisa- 
nienes  was  raised  to  the  throne,  whom  some 
writers  consider  as  the  same  with  Tisamenes, 
the  Spartan,  son  of  Orestes  and  Hermione ; 
but,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  devolved  upon  Pene- 
leus,  a  descendant  of  Bceotus,  who  was 
slain  before  Troy  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of 
Telephus.(n) 

The  Furies,  who  ceased  not  to  persecute  the 
house  of  OZdipus,  permitted  Tisamenes  to 
reign  in  tranquillity  ;  but  they  tormented  his 
son  and  successor  Autesion  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that,  by  advice  of  the  oracle,  he  forsook 
his  kingdom,  and  retired  among  the  Do- 
rians.(o)  He  was  the  last  of  the  race  of 
Cadmus. 

After  the  departure  of  Autesion,  the  The- 
bans  raised  to  the  throne  Damasichthon,  son 
of  Opheltas,  and  grandson  of  Peneleus  ;  and 
he  was  followed  by  his  son  Ptolemeus ;  both 
of  unknown  fame.  The  last-named  prince 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xanthus,  who  having 

Jul.  Per.  3586."\    a  quarrel   w'tn   the  Athenians, 

A.M.     287e!f    invaded    their    territories,    and 

Ante  Olymp.  >  was  treacherously  slain  by  Me- 

\    lanthus  the  Messenian,  as  related 

*-J   in  the  history  of  Attica.(p) 

AVith  Xanthus  ended  the  regal  government 

of  Thebes,    after   it  had    existed   about  300 

years  from  the  abdication  of  Cadmus;  for  the 

Thebaiis,    weary    of    being    victims     of    the 

misfortunes  and  vices  of  their  kings,  changed 

their  monarchy   into  a  democracy,  in   which 

state  they  remained  in  easy  obscurity  for  many 

asres. 


(m)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
(n)  Homer.  //.  lib.  xi. 
(o)  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5 ;  lib.  ix.  cap.  6. 
(p)  See  before,  p.  229. 
(q)  Steph.  Byzant.  sub  voce 
(r)  Ibid,  sub  Tf»ixo<,  et 
VOL.  II. 


SECTION  XV. 

HISTORY    OF     THE     ANCIENT    KINGDOM    OF 
THESSALY. 

THIS  country  is  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  under  various  names:  as  Pelasgia,  from 
Pelasgus  ;  Pyrrhaea,  from  Pyrrha,  wife  of  Deu- 
calion ;  JEmoniB.,  from  the  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion, who  also  gave  her  name  to  the  cele- 
brated mountain  so  called ;  or  from  JEmon, 
the  son  of  Chlorus,  and  grandson  of  Pelas- 
gus ;(q)  Hellas,  from  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion; 
Thessalia,  from  Thessalus,  son  of  JEmon,  or 
of  Hercules  and  Chalciope;  and  Greece,  from 
Graecus  the  son,(r)  or,  as  some  write,  the  father(s) 
of  Thessalus,  an  ancient  chief  of  an  obscure 
village,  from  whom  the  Greeks  are  said  to 
have  descended  ;(t)  Argos,  from  an  ancient 
city,  called  Argos  Pelasgicon  ;(u)  and  Dryopis, 
from  the  Dryopes,  who  dwelt  near  mount 
CEta.(v)  These  names  at  first  belonged  to  par- 
ticular districts,  and  were  probably  in  use  at  the 
same  time,  till  some  of  them  prevailed  over  the 
others;  as  those  of  Thessalus  and  Hellas;  while 
that  of  Greece  was  extended  even  over  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  modern  name  is  Janna. 

Thessaly  was  anciently  divided  into  five 
districts,  or  perhaps  kingdoms,  vi~.  Thessa- 
liotis,  ^stiaeotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Phthiotis,  and 
Magnesia ;  but  the  two  last  were  not  always 
included  within  its  boundaries.  On  the  north, 
it  was  separated  from  Macedonia  by  the 
Olympian  mountains,  though  some  extend  it 
to  the  river  Haliacmon ;  its  eastern  coast  was 
washed  by  the  JEgean  sea ;  on  the  south,  it 
had  Hellas,  or  Graecia  Propria,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  chain  of  mount  OZta; 
and  on  the  west,  mount  Pindus  interposed 
between  it  and  Epirus. 

Lapithus  and  Centaurus,  sons  of  Apollo  by 
Stilbe,  or  Stilbia,  daughter  of  Peueus  and 
Creusa,(w)  were  heads  of  two  considerable 
tribes,  which  at  a  very  early  period  invaded 
this  country,  and  expelled  the  more  ancient  in- 
habitants, the  Perrhaebi,  who  thereupon  went 
into  ^Etolia,  or  rather  Epirus,  a  part  of  which 


(s)  Euseb.  Chron.   Scalig. 

(t)  Euseb.   Scalig.    Cluver.  lib.  i».  cap.  8. 

(u)  Lucan.  lib.  vi.  ver.  355. 

(v)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  56. 

(w)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv. 
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was  from  them  called  Perrhaebia.(x)  Lapithus 
married  Orsinome,  daughter  of  Eurouymu.s,  by 
whom  he  had  Phorbas  and  Periphas ;  and  lo 
their  numerous  issue,  or  rather  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  of  which  they  had  obtain- 
ed the  sovereignty,  was  given  the  name  of 
L:ipith*.  They  at  first  inhabited  the  maritime 
country,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Peneus 
with  the  sea;  but  they  afterwards  wrested 
mount  Pelion  from  their  kinsmen  the  Centaurs, 
in  consequence  of  the  violence  offered  by  the 
latter  to  the  women  assembled  at  the  nuptials 
of  Pirithous.(y)  The  invention  of  bits  and 
bridles  for  horses  is  attributed  to  the  Lapithse ; 
as  the  art  of  curbing  and  breaking  in  of 
horses  is  to  the  Centaurs,  who  are  also  said 
to  have  possessed  great  dexterity  in  equestrian 
feats,  particularly  in  the  chase  of  wild  bulls, 
which,  when  they  overtook  them,  they  seized 
by  the  horns,  and  dashed  upon  the  ground. 

These  two  tribes,  whose  exploits  have  been 
variously,  but  always  unsatisfactorily,  explain- 
ed, so  that  many  respectable  writers  have 
doubted  their  existence,  appear  to  have  been 
two  sets  of  votaries  of  the  sun,  whom  they 
both  called  their  father,  but  paid  him  dif- 
ferent rites.  The  Lapithae  were  Hivites, 
or  Ophites,  and  worshipped  the  luminary  of 
day  under  the  titles  of  El-Oph,  El-Aphtha, 
and  El-Python.  The  serpent  Python  is  said 
to  have  sprung  from  the  mud  and  stagnant 


(x)  Strabo,  lib.  ix.     Propert.  lib.  ii.  el.  5. 
(y)  See  before,  p.  22(5. 

(z)  Dragons  and  serpents  are  usually  taken  as  synonymous 
terms;  but   in    the  mythological  fictions,    a   distinction  is 
necessary  ;  the  former  being  the  temple,  the  latter  the  pre- 
siding deity.      The   Ophite  temples  were  hills  with  towers 
upon  them,  called  Tarchon,  Tarachon,  and  Trachon,  which 
the  Greeks  expressed    Ajaxor,   and    as   they   were  the   re- 
positories of  treasures,  similar  to  modern  banks,  they  gave 
rise  to  the  notion   of  treasures  being  guarded  by  dragons; 
and  when  the  Greeks  understood  that  in  these  temples  a 
serpent  deity  was  worshipped,  they  concluded  that  Trachon 
was  a  serpent;  and  hence  the  name  of  Draao  was  appro- 
priated to  such  an  animal:   for  the  draco  was   an  imaginary 
being,  however  afterwards  understood  and  accepted  ;   and 
this    made   Servius,  in    his    distribution    of  the    serpentine 
species  into  three  tribes,  confine  the  draco  solely  to  temples. 
"Eels,"   says   he,   "are  found  in  water;  serpents  upon  the 
earth  ;  and   dragons  in  temples."*       Many  instances  might 
be  adduced  of  monstrous  dragons  slain  by  heroes,  of  which 
the  measurement   is  given  in  jngera,    or  acres;  an  evident 
proof  that    the   estimate    could  not   relate    to  any  thing  of 
solid  contents,   but  an  enclosure  of  superficies,  which  com- 
prised the  site  of  the  temple  and  the  grove  or  garden  plant- 

•  Serv.  Comment,  in  Virg.  Xneid.  lib.  ii.  ver.  204. 

t  Hygin.  tab.  140. 

;  Prolegomena  to  ilic  Pythic  Odet  of  Pindar. 


waters  left  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  after 
Deucalion's  flood  ;  and  we  find  the  history  of 
that  flood,  and  the  conquest  of  Apollo  over 
Python,  placed  in  Thessaly,  the  residence  of 
the  'L-Pythse,  or  Lapithae ;  for  wherever  a 
colony  of  these  people  settled,  under  whatever 
denomination,  and  erected  an  Ophite  temple, 
there  was  a  story  of  some  contention  between 
a  hero,  or  a  god,  and  a  serpent,  or  dragon. (z) 

The  Centaurs  added  to  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  the  rites  of  the  ark,  under  its  titles  of 
Hippa,  or  Hippos,  and  J3os,  or  Bovs;  and 
hence  their  fabled  connection  with  horses 
and  bulls.  Their  name  also  was  derived  from 
the  same  vehicle,(a)  which  they  venerated 
under  the  title  of  Cahen-Taur,  the  same  as  the 
Mino-Taur  of  Crete,  and  the  Tauromen  of 
Sicily.  Nonnns  describes  them  as  horned, 
the  sons  of  Zeuth,  and  the  inseparable  com- 
panions of  Dionysus.(b)  Besides  their  name  of 
Centauri,  they  had  a  prior  appellative  of  Nc- 
phelim,  the  same  that  is  given  by  Moses  to 
the  antediluvian  apostates  :(c)  hence  it  should 
seem  that  they  were  the  first  revivers  of  that 
idolatry  which  had  prevailed  before  the  flood, 
namely,  Sabiism,  with  the  arkite  ceremonies 
engrafted  upon  it ;  and  their  character  for 
violence  strictly  coincides  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Moses  of  their  antetypes.  The 
term  D'Vsj  (NCPHCLIM)  like  most  others  deriv- 
ed from  the  Orientals,  was  mistaken  by  the 

ed  around  it.  These  temples  were  originally  high-places, 
formed  of  earth,  and  esteemed  oracular  ;t  but  when  stone 
edifices  were  subsequently  built  upon  them,  the  dragons 
were  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into  stone ;  a 
change  also  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
denominated  petra,  from  pator,  a  title  of  the  sun,  as 
observed  in  the  history  of  Tantalus.  In  these  temples,  the 
seventh  day  was  set  apart  for  a  festival,  and  celebrated  with 
a  psean  to  the  serpent.J 

(a)  The  ark   seems  to  have  been  sometimes  called  Cen- 
taurus;  and  there    were    ships  of    old,  denominated    Cen- 
tauri and  /SaxMTatpai  ;  a  name  still  retained  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  principal   galley,  which   they   call  Bucentaur, 
and  is  styled  by  Justinian   Navigium  maximum  et  ornatis- 
simum.S;     This  sort  of  ships,   and  indeed  ships  generally, 
are  supposed  to   have  been   first  formed  in  Cyprus,  where 
Nonuus  says  the  Centaurs  first  existed  ;  a  notion  derived 
from   the   original    ship,    the  ark,  being   built   of  Gupher 
wood  ;  which   has  been  interpreted,  the  wood  of  the  island 
of  Cupher,\\  an  ancient  name  of  Cyprus.lF 

(b)  Nonn.  lib.  v.  p.  176 ;  lib.  xiv.  p.  396,  400 ;  lib.  xxxii. 
p.  804. 

(c)  Gen.  vi.  4.— See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  269,  note  (w). 

$  Justinian,  lib.  xiv. 

||  Fuller.  Miteri.  hh.  iv.  can  5.    Bocliart.  Phalrg.  l.b.  i.  i»p.  4. 

f  Bryant's  Mythal.  vol.  iii.  p.  316. 
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Greeks,  and  supposed  to  have  some  relation 
to  ntfttai,  a  cloud;  and  they  therefore  deduced 
the  Nephelim  from  an  amour  between  a  cloud 
and  Ixion,  who  had  impiously  aspired  to  the 
embraces  of  the  queen  of  heaven.(d) 

The  distribution  and  situation  of  the  Thes- 
salian  provinces,  may  be  taken  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  1.  Thessaliotis  [Stagi],  containing 
the  tribes  of  Thessalians  properly  so  called; 
Dolopes ;  (EtaH,  who  gave  their  name  to 
mount  CEta,  on  which  Hercules  offered  him- 
self; and  ./Enianes. — Principal  cities:  Hypatha, 
or  Hypata  [Patratziki,  or  New  Patrus],  a  city 
of  the  .^Enianes,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
country ;  the  women  of  which  were  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  magic.  Hellas,  so  called 
from  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion ;  Acyphas ; 
Cleuiene  ;  Phalachtia  ;  Melitaea  ;  Sosthenus ; 
Cymene;  Homilae ;  Cyphata;  Phacium ;  and 
Rhage. — Mountains:  (Eta  [Banina],  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Thessaly  ;  so  high  that  the 
poets  pretended  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
rose  from  behind  it.  tEta  consisted  of  a  long- 
chain  of  hills,  running  from  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae  [TV/mm],  and  the  gulf  of  Malia 
[Zeitoun],  in  a  western  direction,  to  mount 
Pindus  [Metzovd],  and  thence  to  the  bay  of 
Ambracia  [Gulf  of  Artd\.  On  these  moun- 
tains the  poets  placed  the  last  scene  of  Her- 
cules' life.  Tymphrestus,  a  branch  of  the 
(Eta, running  in  a  northerly  direction. — Rivers: 
the  Sperchius  [Potami-tis-Hellados],  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  ^Enianes,  and  falling  into 
the  gulf  of  Malia,  near  Anticyra  :  to  the  deity 
of  this  river,  Peleus  vowed  the  hair  of  his 
son  Achilles,  should  he  return  safe  from  the 
Trojan  war.  The  Enipeus,  which  separated 
Thessaliotis  from  the  canton  of  the  Pelasgi, 
rose  in  the  Othrys  mountains,  and  after  run- 
ning through  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  joined 
the  Apidanus  [Epidetio],  and  with  it  fell  into 
the  Peneus. 


(d)  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Nephelim  and 
Centauri  were  originally  two  distinct  races ;  and  that  they 
got  confounded  either  from  the  latter  adopting  the  rites  of 
the  former,  or  from  their  superseding  them  in  their  residence 
on  mount  Nephele,  or  Nephelis.  The  Nephelim  are  de- 
scribed as  the  progeny  of  Ixion,  whose  history  bears  so 
strong  an  analogy  to  what  the  inspired  writings  relate  of 
the  Nephelim  before  the  flood,  and  the  congress  of  the 
sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men,  that  one  can 
hardly  help  referring  the  fable  of  him  and  the  cloud  to  the 
antediluvian  ages ;  a  tradition  of  which,  preserved  by  the 
Noachidx,  must  have  been  recent,  when  the  apostasy 


2.  Pelasgiotis,  the  country  of  the  Pelasgi, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Perrhaebi,  till  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Lapithae. — Principal 
cities :  Larissa  [Jegnis/ietir],  the  capital  of 
Achilles,  on  the  Peneus;  Tripolis-Scea;  Mop- 
siuin,  on  lake  Nesonis;  Gyrton  ;  Hemolium ; 
Sycurium ;  Cranon ;  Scotussa  [Licostonio],  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Cynocephalus ;  Melitaa 
[Melitia] ;  Pherae  [Siaro,  Sidero,  Jerusat,  or 
JeniJ'ar],  also  reckoned  among  the  towns  of 
Magnesia;  Laceria,  on  lake  Baebis  \_Esero~\\ 
and  B#be,  at  a  short  distance  from  it;  all  on 
the  south  of  the  Peneus :  north  of  that  river 
were  Gonnus,  or  Gonusa  \Gonigci\\  Elatea, 
Elone,  Phalanna,  Argissa,  or  Argura,  Atrax 
[Ternovo],  also  reckoned  among  the  towns  of 
vEstiaeotis ;  Pharcadon,  Mylae,  Oloosson  [Ales- 
sone],  Phryxius,  Pyla ;  Lapithus,  on  mount 
Olympus;  Ilesium,  on  the  Eurotas;  Libethra, 
ontheSus;  and  Heracleum,  a  sea-port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sus. — Rivers  :  the  Peneus  [*Sa- 
lampria],  which  had  its  source  in  mount  Peeus, 
a  branch  of  the  Pindus  chain,  and  after 
traversing  JEstiaeotis  and  Pelasgiotis,  watered 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  fell  into  the  sea  be- 
tween mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus,  receiving 
in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Atrax,  the 
Apidanus  [Epidena],  and  Enipeus,  the  Coralius 
[Onocero],  the  Pamisus  [Pontigtiamarunta], 
the  Eurotas,  or  Titaresius  [Tttarcsso],  the 
Onochonus,  and  some  others  :  at  its  mouth, 
it  was  called  Lycostomo. — Mountains :  Olym- 
pus, the  reputed  seat  of  Jupiter  and  the  gods ; 
an  immense  chain,  beginning  near  Tempe, 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Thes- 
saly,  with  many  ramifications,  under  different 
names.  Ossa  [Kissabo,  or  Cossovo],  beginning 
on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Peneus,  in  the 
vale  of  Tempe,  and  separating  Pelasgiotis 
from  Magnesia.  Cynoscephalus,  an  isolated 
cluster  of  high  and  steep  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  champaign  country,  of 

was  renewed  after  the  deluge.  Of  the  Centaurs,  another 
account  is  given :  Chiron,  the  first  of  them,  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Chrouos  and  the  nymph  Philyra  ;*  the  rest 
were  the  offspring  of  an  union  of  Centarus,  the  son  of 
Apollo,  with  the  mares  of  Magnesia  ;t  by  which  fable  is  to 
be  understood  an  union  between  the  votaries  of  Cahen- 
Taur,  and  those  of  Manes,  or  Mcnes,  or  Magnes,l  who 
were  also  devotees  of  Hippa. 

•  Hygin.  Fob.  138.  t  Hygin.  Fab.  33, 62. 

}  Magnesia  is  a  compound  of  Magnes-Ai,  the  country,  or  place  of  Magnes, 
or  Manes ;  the  same  with  Man,  Mem,  Manseus,  AtnevSs  Mcnes,  &c.  all 
titles  of  tlie  arkite  deity,  Noah. 
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which  the  celebrated  plains  of  Pharsalia 
formed  a  part.  In  this  province,  and  that  of 
Magnesia,  lay  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe, 
between  mount  Olympus  on  the  north,  and 
Ossa  on  the  south,  with  the  Peneus  flowing 
across  it  into  the  ^Egean  sea.  It  is  described 
by  the  poets  as  the  most  delightful  spot  on 
the  earth,  covered  with  woods,  yielding  agree- 
able shades  to  the  verdant  walks  with  which 
they  were  interspersed,  where  the  warbling 
of  innumerable  birds  enchanted  the  ears  of 
the  ravished  visitants.  It  extended  about  five 
miles  in  length  along  the  sea-coast,  but  varied 
in  the  dimensions  of  its  breadth,  so  as  in  some 
places  to  be  scarcely  an  acre  and  a  half  wide. 
It  was  frequently  visited  by  the  gods,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  shepherd-prince 
Aristaeus,  son  of  Apollo  by  the  nymph  Gyrene, 
of  whom  the  following  fable  is  related  by 
the  poets :  He  was  born  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya,  brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  nourish- 
ed with  nectar  and  ambrosia.  His  fondness 
for  hunting  procured  him  the  surname  of 
Nomtts  and  Agreus.  After  he  had  travelled 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  he  visited 
Greece,  and  finally  settled  in  Tempe,  where 
he  married  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and  became  father  to  Actaeon,  also  a  great 
huntsman,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
hounds,  when  Diana  had  changed  him  into 
a  stag.  Aristaeus  fell  in  love  with  Eurydice, 
the  bride  of  Orpheus,  and  in  pursuing  her 
through  the  fields,  she  was  stung  by  a  serpent, 
and  died  ;  for  which  the  gods,  or  the  nymphs, 
destroyed  all  hisbees.(e)  Under  this  calamity, 
Aristaeus  applied  to  Proteus,  who  advised 
him  to  appease  the  manes  of  Eurydice  by 
sacrificing  four  bulls  and  as  many  heifers; 
and  having  done  so,  and  left  the  victims  in 
the  open  air,  he  saw  immense  swarms  of 
bees  issuing  from  the  putrid  carcases,  which 
restored  him  to  his  former  prosperity.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  mount  Ha>mus,  where 
he  died,  and  received  the  honours  of  a  demi- 
god. He  is  represented  as  a  great  benefactor 
to  mankind,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  the  cultivation  of  olives,  &c.(f) 

3.  Magnesia  \Ztt<rora  and  Macrinilza],  also 
called  J-lmonia  and  Magnes-campus,  the  seat 
of  the  Magnes,  or  Manes,  worshippers  of 

(e)  See  before,  p.  70,  note  (a),  on  the  meaning  of  poetical 
bees. 


,  Man  mis,  Manes,  Meen,  or  Menes,  the 
father  of  Acmon,  was  a  narrow  slip  of  terri- 
tory, between  mount  Ossa  and  the  ^Kgeau 
sea,  beginning  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the 
Peneus,  and  ending  with  a  bold  head-land, 
which  almost  encompassed  the  Pelasgic  or 
Pegasaean  gulf  [Gulf  of  Volo\. — Chief  cities : 
Magnesia,  the  capital,  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name  [Cabo-Verlichi,  or  Cape  Saint 
George]  ;  Sepias  [Queatumo]  ;  Ormeniiun  : 
Nelia;  lolchos  [laco],  the  ancient  capital  of 
^Eson,  and  birth-place  of  Jason ;  Demctrias 
[Demctriada],  built  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
and  strongly  fortified  by  art  and  nature ; 
Pegasae  [Voht]  where  the  ship  Argo  was  built; 
Arne,  so  called  from  a  daughter  of  ^Eolus ; 
Asterium  ;  Casthanaea  ;  Hypsus  ;  Olizon  ; 
Rhisus  ;  Melibaea  Parva. — Mountains  :  Ossa 
[Cossono],  which  separated  Magnesia  from 
Pelasgiotis;  and  Pelion  [Petrus],  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Centaurs.  This  country  was 
not  always  accounted  part  of  Thessaly  ;  neither 
was  the  next  division, 

4.  Phthiotis,  or  Acha'ia,  the  seat  of  the 
Phthioti  and  Achivi,  refugees  from  Argos 
and  Lacedaemon,  after  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae.  The  southern  extremity  of  this  pro- 
vince was  occupied  by  the  Melissa?,  votaries 
of  the  goddess  Melissa,  or  Mylitta,  from  whom 
arose  the  fable  of  the  bees  :  this  part,  called 
Melis,  which  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
Phthiotis  by  the  river  Sperchius,  was  shut  in 
by  mountains  on  the  west  and  south,  and  by 
the  Sinus  Meliachus,  or  Maliachus,  or  La- 
michus  [Gulf  of  Zeitoxn],  on  the  east. — Prin- 
cipal cities :  Phthia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Peleus,  and  birthplace  of  Achilles;  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  Thebac-Phthioticae  [Zit- 
ton,  or  Zeitoun] ;  Pharsalus,  or  PalaB-Pharsalus 
[Farm],  north  of  which  were  the  plains  where 
Julius  Caesar  gained  his  victory  over  Pompey; 
Eretria  ;  Hellas  ;  Craton ;  Proerna;  Thaumacia 
[Thaumaco] ;  Narthacium ;  Thetidium,  where 
the  nuptials  of  Thetis  with  Peleus  were  cele- 
brated ;  Pyrrhasus,  so  called  from  Pyrrha  the 
wife  of  Deucalion,  whose  name  was  also 
given  to  a  promontory  in  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  this  town;  Thebae, 
named  after  Theba,  daughter  of  Prometheus, 
and  sister  to  Deucalion ;  Pteleon  ;  Antron,  a 


(f)  Virg.   Georg.   lib.  iv.     Hygin.  Fab.  101,   180,   247. 
Ovid.  Fan.  lib.  1.    Pausan,  lib.  \.  cap.  17. 
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little  to  the  north  of  the  promontory  Aphetae, 
or  Posiclintn  [Cabo-Passara],  where  the  Argo- 
nauts left  Hercules ;  Phylace ;  Larissa-Cre- 
maste  ;  Echinus;  Lamia  [Zeitoun,  or  Lamina]; 
Phalara  ;  Anticyra ;  Sperchia  [Filelco],  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius ;  Trachrna,  or 
Trachis,  founded  by  Hercules,  after  he  had 
killed  Eunomus,  at  the  foot  of  mount  CEta, 
between  the  rivers  Melas  and  Asopus :  the 
surrounding  district  was  called  Trachinia ; 
and  when  the  city  was  destroyed,  the  Spartans 
rebuilt  it  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from 
its  original  site,  and  called  it  Heraclea  [<7o- 
manis];  Anthela,  near  the  port  of  Phoenix 
[Sfacchia],  situate  in  a  plain  where  was  the 
temple  of  Ceres- Amphictyonide,  in  which  the 
Amphictyons  held  their  autumnal  assemblies. 
Near  this  town  was  a  narrow  pass,  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountains,  not  more  than  20 
feet  wide,  called  the  Strait  of  Thermopyla? 
[Bocca  di  Lupo],  where  Leonidas  with  300 
Spartans,  withstood  the  Avhole  force  of  the 
Persian  army,  under  Xerxes,  for  three  days. 
— Rivers  :  the  Amphryssus,  the  Achelous,  the 
Sperchius  [Agriomela,  or  Potami-tis-Hellados], 
the  Dryas,  the  Melas,  the  Asopus,  and  the 
Phoenix.— Mountains :  the  ridge  called  Othrys, 
the  seat  of  Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapitha;,  a 
branch  of  Pelion  and  Ossa,  which  ran  across 
the  country,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts, 
below  the  Pharsalian  plains. 

5.  Esliaeotis,  situate  in  the  north-west  of 
Thessaly,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and 
Epirus ;  inhabited  by  the  Estiajotse,  votaries 
of  Vesta ;  the  Ethices,  the  Perrhaebi,  the 
Pelagonae,  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgians,  and 
other  tribes. — Principal  cities  :  Tricca,  or 
Trica  [Tricatal,  where  JEsculapius  had  a  tem- 
ple ;  Anacae,  Pelinna,  Callithera,  Meliboea, 
and  Photinaeum,  between  the  branches  of  the 
Peneus ;  Oxyneia  and  jEginum,  on  the  lake 
at  the  head  of  the  Peneus  ;  Metropolis,  Pieria, 
Thome,  or  Ithome,  Pharycadon,  Atrax  [7V/-- 
novo],  Phaestus,  Chyletia,  and  Petineum,  be- 
tween the  east  branch  of  the  Peneus  and 
Pelasgiotis,  to  which  country  they  are  some- 
times reckoned :  between  the  Peneus  and 
mount  Pindus,  Ericinum ;  Gomphi  [Stagt] ; 
Acharra,  synonymous  with  Ekron  of  the 
Philistines;  Thauma  ;  Pheca,  synonymous  with 
Aphek  ;  Xinise  ;  Eurymene,  on  mount  Pindus; 
Pherinus  ;  Lisana ;  Thimar. — In  the  north 
part  of  this  country,  surrounded  by  the  Cam- 


bunian  mountains,  was  the  canton  of  Pela- 
gonia,  surnamed  Tripolitis  from  its  three 
cities,  viz.  Azorus,  or  Pelagonia  [Servitza]  ; 
Dolicha ;  and  Pythium,  where  the  Pythian 
games  were  first  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
when  he  had  slain  the  serpent  Python. — 
Rivers  :  the  Peneus,  with  its  several  branches, 
which  rise  in  this  country,  and  the  Ion,  which 
runs  into  the  lake  of  Oxyneia  or  ^Eginum. — 
Mountains  :  the  Cambuni  and  Peus,  branches 
of  mount  Olympus,  uniting  with  Pindus,  and 
bordering  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides  of 
the  province. 

On  the  southern  borders  of  Thessaly  were 
seated  the  Dolopes  and  Myrmidons,  whom 
Achilles  led  to  the  Trojan  war. 

The  whole  of  this  country  was  pleasant 
and  fruitful,  being  watered  by  several  large 
rivers,  many  of  them  running  across  the 
country,  and  others  falling  into  them,  in 
various  directions ;  a  circumstance  that  ren- 
dered it  desirable  beyond  the  rest  of  Greece> 
and  subjected  it  to  frequent  invasions.  Its 
soil  was  remarkable  for  its  exuberant  pro- 
duction of  poisonous  weeds  and  drugs;  whence 
Plautus  uses  the  word  Thessalus  to  express 
any  thing  of  a  deleterious  quality.  Its  other 
productions  were  oranges,  citrons,  lemons, 
pomegranates,  grapes  of  uncommon  sweetness, 
figs,  melons,  almonds,  olives*  and  chesnuts; 
which  last  are  said  to  have  received  their 
name  castancfp,  from  the  town  of  Castanea, 
near  the  month  of  the  Peneus.  The  breed 
of  horses  and  oxen,  which  fed  in  the  plains, 
or  ran  wild  upon  the  mountains  of  Thessaly, 
were  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients. 

Thessaly  is  reckoned  to  have  contained 
24  celebrated  hills,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able have  been  noticed  in  the 
scription  of  its  provinces. 

The  Thessalians  were  numerous,  and  ex- 
pert equestrians,  being  reckoned  the  first  who 
rode  upon  horses,  and  broke  them  in  for 
military  uses.  They  are  also  said  to  have 
sent  out  colonies  to  most  parts  of  Greece; 
but  this  should  be  understood  of  the  flitting 
migrations  of  the  various  tribes  who  in  suc- 
cession settled  in  this  country,  and  were  after- 
wards expelled  by  new  visitants.  It  should 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  Thessalians  were 
not  originally  of  Thessaly  ;  but,  like  the 
Pelasgi,  Arcadians,  Argives,  &c.  a  tribe  widely 
dispersed,  and  to  be  found  in  other  countries 
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as  well  as  in  that  to  which  they  finally  im- 
parted their  name. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  were  extremely 
superstitious ;  much  given  to  magical  incanta- 
tions ;  and  so  very  treacherous  and  dishonest, 
that  a  perfidious  action  was  proverbially  de- 
denominated  Thessalian  friendship,  and  base 
money,  Thessalian  coin. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Thessaly,  is 
in  the  history  of  Jupiter,  as  sovereign  of  the 
Celtes,  or  Titans,  who  fixed  his  residence  upon 
mount  Olympus,  as  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  Gomerians.(g)  After  the  dissolution 
of  his  empire,  Thessaly  appears  never  to 
have  been  reunited  under  a  single  head ;  for 
though  some  of  the  Thessalian  princes  exer- 
cised an  extensive  sovereignty,  there  were 
many  kings  of  minor  districts  and  tribes, 
some  of  whom  possessed  little  more  of  domi- 
nion than  the  city  in  which  they  dwelt. 

After  Jupiter,  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  and 
Helleu,  are  spoken  of  as  kinsjs  of  Thessaly  ; 
to  the  first,  no  particular  district  is  described  ; 
Deucalion  is  said  to  have  reigned  at  Ther- 
mopylae, till  forced  away  by  the  deluge  which 
bears  his  name;  and  Hellen  was  king  of  Phlhi- 
otis.  Their  history,  with  an  examination  of 
their  real  character,  has  been  given  in  a  for- 
mer Section.(h) 

The  next  sovereign  of  this  country,  of  any 
notoriety,  was  Cretheus,  king  of  lolchos,  son 
of  yEolus,  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  He  was 
also  brother  to  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  to  Salmoneus,  king  of  Elis,  the  daughter 
of  which  last,  named  Tyro,  or  Demodice,  he 
married,  after  she  had  borne  the  twins  Pelias 
and  Neleus,  to  Sisyphus,  or  to  Neptune. 
Tyro  had  concealed  the  birth  of  these  two 
children,  and  had  exposed  them  in  the  woods, 
where,  being  found  by  shepherds,  they  were 
preserved;  and  after  some  years  had  elapsed, 
they  were  taken  to  the  court  of  Cretheus, 
who  entertained  them  as  part  of  his  family. 
In  the  mean  time,  Tyro  had  become  mother 
by  Cretheus  to  three  children,  of  whom 
JEson,  being  the  eldest,  was  heir  to  the 
throne.  He  had  not  long,  however,  enjoyed 
the  regal  dignity  after  his  father's  death, 
when  he  was  superseded  by  the  wily  Pelias, 
who  had  contrived  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
the  army  and  the  people,  to  the  detriment  of 

(g)  See  before,  p.  17.     (h)  Ibid.  p.  109, 116, 117,  note  (u). 


the  legitimate  prince.  JEson  was  then  father 
to  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Jason,  he 
had  privately  sent  to  be  educated  by  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  lest  he  should  full  into  the  hands 
to  the  usurper,  who  had  seized  Promachus, 
the  youngest,  and  put  him  to  death.  To 
strengthen  himself  in  his  usurpation,  Pelias 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  ,  ju]  Per  ,3446 


on  being  told   to  beware  of  one 


I  A.  M.     "273C. 
Ante  Olymp. 

•492. 
B.  C.      *1268. 


of  the  descendants  of  .<Eolus, 
who  would  appear  at  his  court 
with  one  foot  shod  and  the  other 
bare,  he  privately  removed  Meriones,  the  re- 
maining son  of  Jbson,  and  gave  out  that  he 
was  dead.  When  some  years  had  elapsed, 
Jason  visited  lolchos  as  a  stranger,  and  by 
his  suavity  of  manners  and  commanding 
aspect,  excited  the  admiration,  and  obtained 
the  good-will  of  all  classes.  It  happened  some 
time  after  this,  that  as  Pelias  was  sacrificing 
to  Neptune,  he  beckoned  to  Jason,  who  was 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  a  rivulet,  to 
come  over  and  assist  in  the  solemnity,  and 
Jason  in  crossing  the  water,  dropped  one  of 
his  sandals  into  the  stream,  so  that  he  approach- 
ed the  king  in  the  very  state  indicated  by  the 
oracle.  Pelias  did  not  fail  to  observe  this; 
but,  conscious  of  his  own  unpopularity,  as 
well  as  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
young  prince  was  held  by  his  subjects,  he 
did  not  dare  to  act  with  violence  towards 
him,  though  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him 
by  some  other  means.  When  the  sacrifice 
was  over,  he,  therefore,  with  an  air  of  familiar 
confidence,  asked  him  what  course  he  would 
advise  him  to  take  respecting  a  person,  of 
whom  the  oracle  had  cautioned  him  to  be- 
ware? To  which  Jason  ingenuously  replied, 
that  he  should  send  him  to  Colchis,  in  search 
of  the  golden  fleece  :  a  decision  acquiesced  in 
by  Pelins,  with  a  determination  that  it  should 
shortly  be  put  in  execution  against  himself.(i) 

The  origin  of  this  story  of  the  golden  fleece 
is  contained  in  the  following  fable  :  Chryso- 
mallus,  who  is  represented  as  a  ram,  with  a 
nVece  of  gold,  and  the  offspring  of  Neptune 
and  Theophane,  daughter  of  Altis,  or  Bisaltis, 
had  been  given  by  the  gods  to  Athamas,  king 
of  Orchoinenos,  in  Boeotia,  and  brother  to 
Cretheus,  as  a  reward  for  his  piety ;  and 
when  his  children  Phryxus  and  Helle,  were 

(i)  Apollon.  Argonaut,    Apollod.  lib.  i. 
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persecuted  by  his  second  wife  Ino,(j)  their 
mother  Nephele  procured  this  ram  for  them, 
upon  ihe  back  of  which  they  mounted,  and 
proceeded  through  the  air  to  their  kinsman 
jEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Perseis,  one  of  the  Oceanidae.  The  height  to 
which  they  were  carried,  made  Helle  giddy, 
and  she  fell  into  the  sea.  Phryxus  stopped  to 
bury  her  on  the  shore,  and  after  he  had  given 
the  place  the  name  of  Hellespont,  to  perpetuate 
her  memory,  he  continued  his  flight,  and 
arrived  safe  in  the  dominions  of  ^Eetes,  where 
he  offered  the  ram  on  the  altar  of  Mars,  but 
preserved  the  fleece.  The  king  received  him 
with  great  tenderness,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  Chalciope  in  marriage  ;  but  after 
some  time  he  murdered  him  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  golden  fleece  ;(k)  the  recovery  of 
which  was  the  adventure  recommended  by 
Jason,  and  resolved  upon  by  Pelias. 

While  Pelias  was  contemplating  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  the 
result  of  which  he  considered  would  be  cer- 
tain destruction  to  the  man  whom  he  dreaded, 
Jason  appeared  before  him,  with  his  relations 
and  friends,  and,  after  declaring  his  parentage, 
boldly  demanded  the  kingdom.  Pelias,  aware 
that  open  resistance  would  be  useless,  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  his  pretensions,  but  endea- 
voured to  divert  his  attention,  l>y  representing 
the  injustice  that  had  been  done  to  their  kins- 
man Phryxus,  and  prompting  him  to  avenge 
his  death,  and  recover  the  golden  fleece,  as 
an  exploit  worthy  of  a  hero  ambitious  of 
fame,  and  one  that  could  not  fail  to  redound  to 
his  glory :  at  the  same  time  observing  that 
nothing  but  the  infirmities  of  old  age  had 
prevented  himself  from  vindicating  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  the  injuries  of  his  family, 
and  promising  to  resign  the  crown  to  him 
immediately  on  his  return.  This  adventure, 
so  warmly  recommended,  was  as  ardently 
accepted  by  Jason  and  his  friends :  his 
intention  was  made  known  through  all  Greece, 

Jul.  Per.  34*1.  ^  the  fl°wer.  of  ^e  country  en- 
A.M.  2741. /  gaged  m  it,  and  a  ship,  called 
Ante  Olymp.  ^  Argo,  having  been  built  for  the 
purpose  at  Pegasos,  they  embark- 
ed under  the  title  of  Argonauts. 


487. 
B.  C.       1263. 


(j)  See  before,  p.  196,  note  (m). 

(k)  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  188,  et  seq.    Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  iv.  vi. 
Heroid.  lib.  xviii.    Apollon.  Aryonaut. 
(I)  See  before,  p.  J23— 128. 


The  strange  difficulties  which  these  adven- 
turers met  with,  and  the  exploits  they  perform- 
ed, having  been  already  described  ;(1)  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add,  that  Jason  returned  in 
safety  to  lolchos,  with  the  golden  prize,  and 
with  Medea,  the  daughter  of  YEe'tus,  as  his 
wife. 

During  the  absence  of  Jason,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  fix  the  kingdom  upon  himself  and 
his  son  Acastus,  had  cut  off"  all  that  hero's 
family ;  ^Eson,  in  despair,  had  killed  himself 
by  drinking  the  blood  of  a  bull,  and  his  wife 
Alcimeda,  oppressed  by  grief  for  his  death 
and  the  supposed  loss  of  her  son  and  kingdom, 
had  hanged  herself.  The  great  skill  of  Medea, 
however,  was,  sufficient  to  restore  the  injured 
monarch  to  life:  or,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion  of  Ovid,  .^son  was  still 
living  when  the  Argonauts  returned,  but  in  a 
very  infirm  and  feeble  state,  and  was  restored 
to  the  vigour  of  youth  by  the  magic  of  Medea. 
This  sudden  change  in  the  constitution  of 
.^Eson,  astonished  all  the  inhabitants  of  lolchos; 
and  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  surnamed  the 
Peliade?;  expressed  their  desire  that  their 
father's  infirmities  should  also  be  removed  by 
the  same  powerful  arts.  This  wish  was  far- 
ther excited  by  Medea,  who,  finding  that 
Pelias  was  still  averse  from  resigning  the 
throne,  meditated  a  dreadful  vengeance:  she 
therefore  cut  an  old  ram  in  pieces,  and  after 
boiling  the  flesh,  reproduced  it  as  a  young 
lamb.  This  experiment  so  delighted  the 
Peliades,  that  they  cut  up  their  father's  body, 
after  they  had  extracted  all  the  blood  from 
the  veins,  and  threw  the  pieces  into  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  water ;  but  Medea  refused  to  lend 
them  her  assistance,  so  that  the  flesh  was 
totally  consumed,  and  the  bones  of  Pelias 
did  not  even  receive  a  burial.  This  act  of 
cruelty  so  raised  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  Acastus  met  with  no  difficulty  in 
ascending  the  throne,  and  in  banishing  Jason 
and  his  wife  from  Thessaly,  who  went  and 
dwelt  at  Corinth;  while  the  Peliades  flying 
to  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of  Pherse,  were 
pursued  by  their  brother  Acastus,  who  took 
their  protector  prisoner;  though  they  escaped 
into  Arcadia,  and  died  there.(m) 
— — ' , 

(m)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  11.  Hygin. 
Fab.  12—14.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  vii.  Fab.  3,  4.  Heroid. 
lib.  xii.  Senec.  in  Medea. 
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Acastus  is  celebrated  as  a  great  hunter,  as 
well  as  for  the  incontinency  of  his  wife  Asty- 
damin,  or  Hippolyte,  whom  some  call  Cre- 
theis,(n)  daughter  of  Amyntor,  king  of  the 
Boeotian  Orchomenos.  In  his  reign,  Peleus, 
son  of  -*Eacus,  king  of  CEnopia,  arrived  at 
lolchos,  to  be  purified  of  the  murder  of  his 
father-in-law,  Eurytus,  king  of  Phthia,  whom 
he  had  accidentally  killed  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt.  Here  he  had  not  been  long  before 
Astydamia  strongly  urged  him  to  gratify  the 
passion  she  had  conceived  for  hitn ;  but  he 
steadily  rejected  her  solicitations,  and  thereby 
drew  upon  himself  the  malice  of  a  revengeful 
woman.  She  accused  him  to  her  husband  of 
an  attempt  upon  her  chastity;  and  Acastus, 
believing  her  story,  took  an  opportunity,  when 
out  with  a  hunting  party  upon  mount  Pelion, 
of  tying  Peleus  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts;  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment, considered  by  the  king  of  lolchos  as 
preferable  to  an  open  breach  of  hospitality  in 
putting  a  stranger  to  death.  The  innocence 
of  Peleus,  however,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Jvpitcr,  and  being  set  at  liberty  by  Vulcan, 
he  collected  an  army,  took  lolchos  by  force, 
and  put  both  Acastus  and  his  wife  to  death.(o) 

Peleus,  who  thus  became  king  of  lolchos, 
had  originally  left  his  father's  dominions  in 
CEnopia,  otherwise  ./Egina,  because  he  had 
been  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  brother 
Pliocus,  who  was  killed  by  Telamon.  He 
retired  to  the  court  of  Eurytus,  son  of  Actor, 
who  reigned  at  Phthia,  and  having  been  puri- 
fied by  that  prince,  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
received  his  daughter  Astyoche,  or  Antigone, 
in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
called  Polydora.  Some  time  after  this,  Peleus 
and  Eurytus  went  to  the  chase  of  the  Caly- 
donian boar,  where  the  father  in-law  unhap- 
pily received  an  arrow  into  his  body,  which 
the  son-in-law  had  aimed  at  the  beast.  This 
mischance  brought  Peleus  to  lolchos,  as 
above  related,  and  led  to  his  accession  to 
that  kingdom  by  right  of  conquest,  as  well  as 
to  Phthia,  in  right  of  his  wife. 


(n)  Pindar.  Nem.  lib.  iv. 

(o)  Applied,  lib.  i.  cap.  0;  lib.  Hi.  cap.  12,  13.  Ovid. 
Metam.  lib.  viii.  Heroid.  lib.  xiii. 

(p)  This  transaction,  observes  Pausanias,  though  pre- 
served by  all  the  other  poets,  seems  to  have  been  design- 
edly omitted  by  Homer,  as  unworthy  of  his  hero.  Jt  is 
2 


After  the  death  of  Antigone,  Peleus  courted 
the  Nereid  Thetis,  of  whose  superior  charms 
Jupiter  himself  had  been  enamoured.  His 
pretensions,  however,  were  rejected,  and  be- 
cause he  was  a  mortal,  the  goddess  fled  from 
him  with  the  greatest  abhorrence ;  evading 
his  pursuit  by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  bird, 
of  a  tree,  or  of  a  tigress.  At  length,  by  the 
advice  of  Proteus,  the  king  of  lolchos  sur- 
prised the  goddess  in  her  grot  near  the  shores 
of  Thessaly;  and  when  she  found  herself 
unable  to  escape  from  his  grasp,  she  consented 
to  marry  him.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  magnificence, 
all  the  gods  being  invited,  except  the  goddess 
Discord,  who  resented  the  neglect  put  upon 
her,  by  throwing  into  the  assembly  an  apple 
with  the  inscription,  "  To  the  fairest,"  upon  it. 
This  apple  was  claimed  by  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  Venus;  who  agreed  to  refer  their  respec- 
tive pretensions  to  the  shepherd  Paris,  son  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy,  as  will  be  farther  noticed 
in  the  history  of  Phrygia. 

From  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis 
was  born  Achilles,  whose  education  was  early 
entrusted  to  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  after- 
wards to  Phoenix,  son  of  Amyntor  the  Orcho- 
menian.  In  his  infancy,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  dipped  by  his  mother  in  the  river  Styx, 
which  rendered  him  invulnerable,  except  in 
the  heel,  by  which  she  held  him ;  and  when 
he  grew  up,  his  father  gave  him  the  kingdom 
of  Phthia.  When  the  Trojan  war  was  on 
the  eve  of  breaking  out,  Thetis  was  warned 
by  the  oracle,  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  her 
son,  if  he  went  to  it :  she  therefore  conveyed  him 
privately  away,  in  women's  ap-  f  Jul  Per  3521 
parel,  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes, 
king  of  Scyros,  one  of  the 
clades,  in  the  vEgean  sea, 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  king's 
daughters,  he  made  Deidamia  mother  of  Pyr- 
rh  us-Neoptolernus.(p) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Grecian  chiefs  had 
been  warmed  by  an  old  prophecy,  that  their 
Phrygian  expedition  would  prove  unsuccessful, 


en's  ap-      Ju,  Per  3521 

omedes,  \\.  M.     2811. 

the   Cy-  <    Ante  Olymp. 

i,  where  /      _, 417> 

,  (.B.C.      1193. 


also  worthy  of  observation,  that  as  Pyrrhus  was  at  the 
Trojan  war  as  well  as  Achilles,  this  flight  to  Scyros  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  rape  of  Helen,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  that  war:  but  the  poets  are  notorious  for 
anachronisms  of  this  kind. 
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unless  they  had  Achilles  with  them,  and 
Ulysses  undertook  to  discover  his  retreat,  and 
bring  him  to  their  camp.  This  he  effected ; 
and  when  Thetis  found  that  her  son  was 
determined  to  prefer  a  glorious  death  before 
the  walls  of  Troy,  to  an  inglorious  immortality, 
she  prevailed  upon  Vulcan  to  make  him  a  suit 
of  impenetrable  armour. 

Achilles  led  his  bold  Myrmidons  and 
Dolopes  to  the  Trojan  plains,  where  he  had 
not  been  long  before  a  quarrel  broke  out 
between  him  and  Agamemnon,  respecting 
Briseis,  a  fair  captive,  which,  in  the  division 
of  booty,  taken  at  Lyrnessus,  had  fallen  to 
his  lot,  but  was  detained  by  the  commander 
in  chief.  For  this  affront,  he  withdrew  with 
his  forces  from  the  field,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  return  by  all  the  entreaties 
of  the  Grecian  princes,  till  the  death  of  his 
friend  Patroclus,  who  was  killed  by  Hector, 
stimulated  him  to  action,  under  the  impulse 
of  revenge.  He  then  re-entered  upon  the 
scene  of  strife,  and  after  performing  unex- 
ampled deeds  of  valour,  slew  Hector,  the 
bulwark  of  Troy,  whose  body  he  tied  by  the 
heels  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it  three 
times  round  the  walls  of  that  city.  After 
thus  appeasing  the  manes  of  his  friend,  he 
yielded  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Priam, 
and  permitted  that  aged  and  afflicted  father 
to  ransom  his  son's  shattered  remains  at  an 
excessive  price,  and  to  bury  them.  In  the 
Jul  Per  3530  "\  10th  year  of  the  war,  Achilles 
A.  M.  2820.  /  had  become  charmed  with  Po- 
Ante  Olymp.  v  lyxena,  the  daughter  of  Priam  ; 
408-  V  and  as  he  solicited  her  hand 
'•'  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  Paris 
shot  him  in  the  vulnerable  heel,  and  he  died. 
His  body  was  buried  at  Sigaeum,  where  tem- 
ples were  raised,  and  divine  honours  paid 
to  his  memory. 

The  death  of  Achilles  was  the  source  of 
great  grief  to  Peleus ;  but  Thetis,  to  comfort 
her  husband,  promised  him  immortality,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottos  of  the 
island  Leuce,  where  he  would  see  and  con- 
verse with  the  spirit  of  his  son.(q) 

After  the  Trojan  war,  we  meet  with  no 
king  of  this  country;  and  the  only  memorable 


(q)  Catul.  De  Nupt.  Pel.  et  Tfiet.    Hygin.  Fab.  54,  96, 
110.     Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  29;  lib.  iii.  cap.  18.    Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  iv.  xvii.    Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  ix.    Stat.  Ac/till. 
VOL.  II. 


transactions  of  the  Thessalians  are  their  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Bceotians  from  the  small  terri- 
tory of  Arne,  and  their  wars  against  the 
Phoceans.  The  former  of  these  ,ju|  Per  3590 
happened,  according  to  Thncy-  V  A.  M.  28»». 
dides,  60  years  after  the  taking  <  Ante 


of  Troy,  and  about  a  century  /  4  18- 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  ^B 
Bceotians  iu  those  parts;  that  is,  from  the  time 
of  the  Epigonian  war,  when  Arne  was  built 
by  the  fugitives  from  Thebes,  under  Boeolus, 
and  was  named  after  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  the  second  yEolus.  On  being  driven  from 
this  settlement  by  the  Thessalians,  they  re- 
turned to  their  former  country,  then  called 
Cadmeia  and  Thebes,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Boeotia.(r) 

An  implacable  hatred  appears  to  have  sub- 
sisted between  the  Thessalians  and  Phoceans, 
on  what  account  is  not  obvious;  which  was 
productive  of  continually  renewed  and  sangui- 
nary encounters,  generally  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Thessalians,  who  though  superior  to 
their  enemies  on  account  of  their  cavalry, 
were  frequently  the  victims  of  their  more  ex- 
cellent policy  ;  witness  those  numerous  statues 
of  Apollo,  Diana,  Minerva,  and  other  trophies, 
spoken  of  by  Pausanias  as  set  up  by  the 
Phoceans  in  memory  of  their  signal  victories.(s) 
The  truth  is,  the  kingdom  of  Phocis  was 
very  mountainous,  and  the  avenues  to  it  ex- 
tremely rugged,  so  that  the  Thessalians,  who 
appear  to  have  been  still  the  aggressors, 
could  avail  themselves  but  little  of  their 
cavalry:  in  one  remarkable  instance,  indeed, 
it  proved  detrimental  to  them  ;  for  the  Pho- 
ceans having  intelligence  that  the  Thessalians 
purposed  invading  them  by  the  road  of 
Hyampolis,  a  city  near  mount  Parnassus,  they 
strewed  all  that  way  with  potsherds,  which 
so  entangled  and  disabled  the  Thessalian 
horse,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  while 
the  Phoceans  pursued,  sword  in  hand,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces.(t) 

The  desire  of  avenging  this  disaster,  soon 
brought  the  Thessalians  again  in  force  to- 
wards Phocis,  which  so  alarmed  the  Phoceans, 
that  they  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  were  answered,  that  "  a  mortal  and  a 


(r)  See  before,  p.  231.     The  above  is  from  Thucyd.  lib.  i. 
(s)  Pausau.  in  Phocid.  cap.  13. 
(t)  Ibid.  cap.  1.    Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  28. 
I  I 
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deity  were  about  to  engage  in  a  bloody  fight, 
in  which  both  would  come  oft'  victorious,  though 
the  mortal  would  have  the  best  of  the  battle." 
On  receiving  this  reply,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  could  not  then  comprehend,  they  de- 
tached 300  men  under  Gelon,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  with  orders  not  to 
engage,  but  to  return  through  by-ways,  in 
case  of  being  pressed.  Gelon,  however,  and 
his  men,  not  moving  with  sufficient  circum- 
spection, were  all  surrounded  by  the  Thessa- 
liaus,  and  either  trampled  to  death  by  their 
horses,  or  put  to  the  sword.  This  threw  the 
Phoceans  into  such  consternation,  that  they 
resolved  to  make  one  great  effort,  and  either 
to  conquer,  or  perish  to  the  last  man.  Their 
first  care  was  to  secure  their  wives  and 
children,  the  statues  of  their  gods,  and  what- 
ever else  they  had  that  was  valuable,  in  a 
convenient  place,  near  which  they  reared  a 
large  pile  of  wood.  These  they  committed  to 
the  care  of  some  30  of  their  most  resolute 
men,  with  orders,  if  they  lost  the  day,  to  immo- 
late the  women  and  children,  and  to  burn 
them  with  all  their  riches  upon  the  pile.  The 
detail  of  this  desperate  resolution,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb  "  Phocean  despair,"  was 
no  sooner  arranged,  than  they  marched  full 
upon  their  enemies,  and  engaged  them  with 
such  fury,  that  they  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  were  enabled  then  to  unravel  the  myste- 
rious language  of  the  oracle :  for  they  found 
that  the  Thessalian  word  for  the  onset  was 
Minerva-Itonia,  while  that  of  the  Phoceans 
was  the  name  of  P/iocus,  the  founder  of  their 
nation.  In  gratitude  to  the  Delphic  god,  on 
this  occasion,  they  erected  a  statue  to  him, 
and  placed  effigies  of  their  most  renowned 
heroes  and  generals  in  his  temple  at  Delphi. (u) 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  the  Thessa- 
lians  were  most  strangely  outwitted  by  a 
stratagem,  to  which  their  own  superstition 
gave  the  chief  effect.  They  had  entered  the 
Phocean  territories,  and  driven  the  inhabit- 
ants as  far  as  mount  Parnassus,  when  Te- 
lias,  a  soothsayer  in  high  estimation  among 
the  Phoceans,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
select  600  men,  and  send  them  with  their 
armour  and  faces  covered  with  white  plaster 


(u)  Pausan.  in  Pliocid.    Herodot.  ut  supr. 

(v)  This  adventure  is  surelv  a  |>itrblcd  tradition  of  Gideon's 
history,  and  tin:  pauic  with  which  the  Midianite*  were 
ceized  oa  his  sudden  appearance  in  their  camp  at  midnight. 


into  the  Thessalian  camp,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,(v)  with  orders  to  kill  every  man  they 
met  with,  who  was  not  whitewashed  like 
themselves.  These,  in  their  march,  being 
first  perceived  by  the  Thessalian  advanced 
guard,  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  camp,  who 
mistook  them  for  an  army  of  spectres,  caused 
such  a  panic  among  their  enemies,  that  they 
slew  3000  on  the  spot,  routed  the  rest,  and 
carried  off  a  considerable  booty,  a  tenth  of 
which  was  sent  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  to- 
gether with  one-half  of  the  shields  of  the 
slain ;  the  other  half  being  hung  up  as  trophies 
in  the  city  of  Abae,  another  seat  of  the  oracu- 
lar Apollo.(\v}  These  repeated  checks  and 
disasters,  however,  did  but  inflame  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Thessalians;  nor  did  the  two 
nations  cease  their  hostilities  against  each 
other,  till  they  both  ceased  to  exist  as  dis- 
tinct people. 


SECTION  XVI. 

HISTORY   OF    THE    ANCIKNT    KINGDOM    OF 
PHOCIS. 

THIS  little  province  is  said  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  Phocus,  the  son  of  Ornythion, 
the  Corinthian,  who  first  settled  in  it ;  though 
being  soon  afterwards  invaded  by  the  JEginetae, 
of  Arcadian  origin,  under  another  Phocus, 
son  of  JEacus,  king  of  CEnopia,  the  memory 
of  the  first  was  insensibly  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  second.  These  names,  however,  have 
all  a  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  to  the  oracular  influence  that 
presided  in  it.  The  name  of  Phocus  is  merely 
a  contraction  of  Phi-Och-Chus,  Ph'O'Chus, 
the  mouth,  or  oracle  of  the  sun,  under  its  title 
of  Chus.  The  first  Phocus  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Corinthian ;  but  he  should  rather  have 
been  called  a  Coretan,  in  conformity  with 
what  Plutarch  asserts,  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
being  discovered  by  the  shepherd  Coretas,(x) 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  the  term  K^.«,  a  title 
of  the  sun,(y)  whose  priests  were  the  Curetes 

(\v)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  28. 

(x)  See  before,  p.  n». 

(y)  Plut.  i»  Artaxerx.  p.  1012. 
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and  Corybantes.(z)  The  history  of  the  second 
Phocus  is  a  little  different:  he  was  an  Arca- 
dian, or  Arkite,  son  of  yEacus;  that  is,  a 
native  of  Aia,  or  yEa,  the  land,  of  Chus ;  and  is 
said  to  have  come  from  QEnopia,  or  Ain-Opis, 
the  fountain,  or  seat  of  the  Ophite  worship: 
from  all  which,  it  should  seem,  that  the  one 
set  of  priests,  for  so  we  must  consider  each 
of  these  characters,  set  up  the  oracle ;  and 
the  other  introduced,  soon  after,  the  rites  of 
the  serpent,  probably  at  Abae,  where  was  an 
oracle  of  little  less  celebrity  than  that  of 
Delphi. 

Phocis  was  situate  in  Graecia  Propria,  be- 
tween Thessaly  on  the  north,  and  the  gulf  of 
Corinth  on  the  south ;  having  Breotia  on  the 
east,  and  Locris-Ozolea  on  the  west.  Strabo 
says  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Boeotia, 
by  which  he  means  that  part  of  Thessaly 
from  which  the  Breotians  were  ejected,  as 
stated  in  the  history  of  that  country;  and 
that  it  extended  from  sea  to  sea ;  that  is,  from 
the  Corinthian  gulf  to  the  Euripus,  or  Eubcean 
sea  :(a)  Dionysius  Periegetes  adds  his  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect,  when  he  affirms  that 
Phocis  once  extended  as  far  as  Thermopylae ; 
but  the  Phoceans  were  very  early  deprived  of 
those  northern  territories,  and  confined  within 
narrower  boundaries. 

The  principal  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
were  :  on  the  sea-coasts,  Crissa,  so  called  from 
Crissus,  the  son  of  Phocus,  which  gave  name 
to  the  Crissaeus  Sinus  [Gulf  of  Salona]  ;  Cyrra, 
the  port-town  to  Delphi ;  and  Anticyrra,  more 
anciently  Cyparissus  [Aspro-Spitia],  where 
Neptune  had  a  temple  :  inland,  Pythia ; 
Delphi,  or  Delphos  [Castri],  celebrated  for  its 
oracle ;  Daulis,  anciently  Anacris  [Dalia] ; 
Elataea  \Turco-C horio] ;  Egosthenia ;  and  Bulis. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  following,  spoken 
of  by  other  geographers  :  Abae,  or  Aba,  famous 
for  its  oracle  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Abaus  ; 
Amphiclea,(b)  or  Amphicaea,(c)  afterwards 
called  Ophitaea  by  the  Amphictyons  in  their 
decree  against  the  Phocean  cities;  it  had 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which 

(z)  Strabo,  lib.  x.  p.  723,  says  the  Corybantes,  the  off- 
spring of  Helius  and  Athena,  were  a  kind  of  daemons,  and 
signified  not  only  administering  priests,  but  the  divinities 
whom  they  worshipped.  Corytas,  of  the  shepherd  race, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  these. 

(a)  Strabo,  lib.  ix. 

(b)  Steph.  Byzant. 


invalids  repaired  to  be  instructed  by  the  deity 
how  to  obtain  a  cure  ;  Hyampolis,  built  by  the 
Hyantes,  when  the  Cadmiaus  drove  them  from 
Boaotia.  Of  these  cities,  Delphi  was  the 
most  celebrated,  on  account  of  its  oracle,  of 
which  a  full  account  has  already  been  given.(d) 
The  Greeks  supposed  its  name  to  be  derived 
from  A$I*.<POI,  brothers,  because  Apollo  and  his 
brother  Bacchus  were  worshipped  there,  and 
because  the  poets  pretended  that  when  Bacchus 
had  been  terribly  torn  and  mangled  by  the 
Titans,  his  body  was  brought  hither  to  Apollo, 
who  restored  him  to  life,  and  ordered  divine 
honours  to  be  paid  him  in  this  temple.  But  we 
have  seen  that  both  Apollo  and  Bacchus  were 
representatives  of  the  great  luminary,  the  sun  ;(e) 
and  a  more  accurate,  though  less  poetical  etymon 
for  Delphi,  will  be  found  in  Ad-El-Phi,  the  voice 
of  the  great  god.  It  was  also  called  o/*p«xo», 
a  term  of  similar  import,  derived  from  Omphi- 
El,  the  oracle  of  the  sun,  but  which  the  Greeks 
mistook  for  o^a.\^t  a  navel,  and  supposed  it  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  earth.(f)  In  this  city  the 
Amphictyons  held  their  spring  sessions,  as 
they  did  their  autumnal  assemblies  at  Anthela, 
in  Phthiotis;  which  latter  were  in  the  end 
also  removed  to  Delphi.  The  great  concourse 
of  people  drawn  to  Delphi  by  this  court,  as 
well  as  by  the  oracle  and  the  games  there 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  ,•  added  to  the 
innumerable  offerings  and  presents,  sent  to  the 
temple  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  except- 
ing  the  Scythians,  rendered  it  one  of  the 
richest  cities  in  Greece;  though  these  advan- 
tages were  the  occasion  of  its  being  the  most 
frequently  plundered. (g) 

Next  in  dignity  to  Delphi,  both  for  antiquity 
and  grandeur,  was  the  city  of  Elataea  [El-Ait- 
Aia,  the  city  of  the  god  of  fire],  situate  on  the 
Cephissus,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Elatus, 
son  of  Areas,  who  came  into  Phocis  with  a 
colony  of  Arcadians.(h)  Abae,  or  Aba,  was 
likewise  of  great  consideration  for  its  oracular 
temple :  it  was  built  by  Abas,  the  Argive, 
son  of  Belus,  or  of  Lyncaeus  and  Hypermnestra, 
and  father  to  Proetus  and  Acrisius.  The 

(c)  Pausan.    Herodot.  (d)  See  before,  p.  69. 

(e)  See  before,  p.  49. 

(f)  Sophoc.  (Edip.  Tyran.  ver.  487.    Pind.  Pyth.  Od.  Q. 
ver.  3,  11,  antist.    Euripid.  in  /one,  ver.  233. 

(g)  Pausan.  lib.  x.  cap.  6,  c.t  seq.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi. 
(h)  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  4  ;  lib.  x.  cap.  34.    Apollod.  lib. 

iii.  cap.  9.    Steph.  Byzaut.  sub  voce 
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inhabitants,  called  Abantae,  were  reputed  of 
Thracian  origin,  and  after  the  ruin  of  their 
country  by  Xerxes,  they  migrated  to  Euboea, 
which  from  them  was  called  Abantis :  sonic 
of  them  subsequently  passed  from  that  island 
into  Ionia.  This  was  the  only  city  of  the 
Ph.oceans  left  standing  after  the  Sacred  war, 
all  the  rest  being  levelled  with  the  ground  : 
but  whether  this  favour  were  shewn  it  out  of 
respect  to  Apollo,  or  because  its  citizens  had 
no  hand  in  plundering  the  Delphic  temple,  is 
uncertain. (i)  The  last  city  of  any  importance 
was  Daulis,  not  so  much  indeed  for  its  size 
or  opulence,  as  for  the  gigantic  stature  of  its 
inhabitants,  whose  identity  with  the  Anakim(j) 
of  Holy  Writ  is  indicated  in  the  ancient  name 
of  this  place,  Auac-ris.  It  was  in  this  city 
that  Philomela  and  Progne  were  fabled  to 
have  made  Tereus,  the  Thracian,  eat  the  flesh 
of  his  son  Itylus;  and  hence  the  nightingale, 
into  which  Philomela  was  said  to  be  meta- 
morphosed, had  the  name  of  Daulias  avis.(k) 

Phocis  had  no  rivers  of  any  note,  except 
the  Cephissus,  which,  rising  on  mount  Par- 
nassus, ran  across  the  country,  into  Bccotia, 
and  having  in  its  course  received  the  waters 
of  the  Pindus,  Cachales,  and  some  others, 
emptied  itself  into  the  CopaYs  lake.  It 
had  several  celebrated  mountains,  of  which 
the  principal  was  Parnassus,  originally  Lar- 
nassus  [Japord],  extolled  by  all  the  poets, 
and  sacred  to  the  sun,  under  the  titles  of 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  as  well  as  to  the  Muses. 
Its  height  was  such,  that  it  could  be  easily 
seen  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  though  at 
the  distance  of  80  miles ;  and  Deucalion  and 
his  wife  Pyrrha,  with  many  others,  are  said 
to  have  saved  themselves  from  the  deluge  on 
its  top  ;(l)  though  the  more  current  tradition 
is,  that  Deucalion's  ark  rested  upon  it,  whence 
it  had  (he  name  of  Larnassus,  from  *«;><*£,  a 
boat.  This  mountain  was  also  called  Hiceps, 
from  the  two  apices,  Hyampea  and  Tithorea, 
attributed  to  it  by  the  poets :  on  one  of  these 
the  city  and  oracular  temple  of  Delphi  were 
situate.  The  soil  was  barren  ;  yet  the  valleys 
and  green  woods  that  covered  its  sides  ren- 


(i)  Herodot.  lit),  viii.  cup.  33.    pausan.  lib.  x.  cap.  35. 
(j)  AW/.  \iii. :}:;.   I),  ,,t.  ix.  2.    ,/,«/,.  xj  »\,  -2-2.    T 


These 


Anakini,  ;il,o  called    Kniiin,  were  of  very  ancient  date 
fcuffercd  a  defeat  and  dispersion   in  il,e  PentspoBtau  \uir. 
>.  •   (ii'n.  MV.  ~>,  and  comp.  Dcii.t.  ij.  1 1. 
(k)  Pauian.  lib.  J.  cap.  42;   lib.  x.  cap.  4.    Stnil>o,  lib.  ix. 


dered  it  agreeable,  and  lit  for  solitude  and 
meditation.  According  to  the  computation 
of  the  ancients,  it  was  a  day's  journey  round  ; 
but  how  this  computation  was  made,  is  not 
very  obvious.  At  the  north  of  Parnassus,  was 
a  large  plain,  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
watered  by  the  Cephissus,  the  Cachales,  and 
the  Pindus.  Although  its  name  Parnassus 
is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Larnassus,  the 
poets  have  derived  it  from  one  Parnassus, 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  Cleobula.(m) 

Deucalion  first  began  to  reign  in  that  part  of 

Phocis  which  lies  near  mount    , ,  ,  „ 

1»  ,  ,  .  f  Jui.  i  er.  «JU>o. 

arnassus,  about  the  same  time    V  A.  jyj.      .>4.>t>. 

that   Cecrops   established   him-  •<  Ante  Olymp. 
self    in    Attica;    but    he    soon    I       ,77~-, 
removed    to    Thermopylae    and    ^-B>  C>      1548 
the  Phoceans  some  time  after  formed  them- 
selves  into    a   commonwealth,  governed    by  a 
general  assembly  of  deputies   elected    by  the 
nation  at  large,  and  changed  as  often  as  neces- 
sity required. 

Besides  what  is  related  of  these  people  in 
the  history  of  Thessaly,  scarcely  any  thing  is 
known  of  them  till  the  period  of  what  is 
termed  the  Sacred  war,  the  occasion  and 
circumstances  of  which  are  thus  reported : 
When  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  had  by  his 
intrigues  fomented  divisions  in  every  part  of 
Greece,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  every 
community,  the  Greeks  universally  became 
discontented  in  their  situation,  fickle  in  their 
resolutions,  and  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of 
their  neighbours.  The  Amphictyons,  who 
were  the  supreme  rulers  of  Greece,  and  were 
at  that  time  subservient  to  the  Thebans,  the 
inveterate  foes  of  the  Phoceans,  shewed  the 
same  spirit  of  fickleness,  were  actuated  by 
the  same  fears,  the  same  jealousy,  the  same 
ambition.  The  Phoceans  had  presumed  to 
plough  a  small  portion  of  land,  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Cyrrhrt,  but  dedicated  to  the 
Delphic  deity ;  for  which  sacrilege  a  con- 
siderable fine  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Amphictyons,  who  also  commanded  that  the 
field  should  be  laid  waste.  The  refusal  of 
the  Phoceans  to  pay  the  fine,  under  the  pre- 

Plin.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  vi.  Fab.  9,  JO. 
K;>i>it.  15,  vor.  Io4.  Hygin.  Fab.  4~>. 

(1)  Pind.  Olymp.  Ovid.  Met  am.  lib.  i.  Fab.  8.  Ilcroid. 
lib.  \lv. 

(m)  Paiisan.  lib.  x.  cap.  0.  Strabo,  lib.  \iii.  ix.  Mela, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  :!. 
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tence  that  it  was  too  heavy,  brought  a  second 
sentence  against  them  from  the  next  session 
of  the  council,  by  which  they  were  excluded 
from  the  use  of  the  temple.  This  did  but 
exasperate  the  Phoceans  the  more;  and,  be- 
ing roused  to  action  by  the  eloquence  and 
the  popularity  of  Philomelus,  or  Philomedes, 
one  of  their  countrymen,  who  liberally  dis- 
tributed his  great  riches  among  them,  they 
resolved  to  oppose  the  Amphictyonic  council 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  having  seized  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi,  employed  the  treasures  it  con- 
tained in  raising  a  mercenary  army.  This 
renewed  offence  occasioned  a  fresh  meeting 
of  the  Amphictyons,  and  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Phoceans.  During 
two  years,  hostilities  were  car- 
ried on  between  the  Phoceans,  and  their  ene- 
mies the  Thebans  and  Locrians ;  but  no  deci- 
sive battles  were  fought,  and  it  can  only  be 
observed,  that  the  Phocean  prisoners  were 
always  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  as  guilty 
of  the  most  abominable  sacrilege  and  impiety; 
a  treatment  liberally  retaliated  on  such  of  the 
Amphictyonic  army  as  became  captives  of  the 
enemy.  Athens,  with  Sparta,  and  some  others  of 
the  Peloponnesians, declared  for  the  Phoceans; 
and  the  Thebans,  assisted  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don, the  Thessalians,  Locrians,  and  other 
neighbouring  states,  were  combined  against 
them.  The  war  had  been  generally  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Phoceans,  when  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Philomelus  for  a 
time  checked  their  successes. 
He  was,  however,  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Onomarchns,  who 
soon  displayed  superior  boldness 
and  ambition,  as  well  as  activity  and  enter- 
prize  :  for  he  rendered  the  cause  of  his  country- 
men more  popular,  and  induced  the  Thessa- 
lians to  join  his  army;  the  neighbouring  states 
were  also  brought  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality ; 
and  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  assisted  the 
Thebans,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field 
with  dishonour.  But  a  more  successful  battle 
was  soon  fought  near  Magnesia,  when  Philip, 
Jnl  Per  43<>i  ~v  having  animated'  his  troops  by 
A.M.  9061.9  crowning  them  with  laurel,  and 
Olymp.  >  telling  them  that  they  fought 
£V1-  4.  \  in  the  cause  of  Delphi  and  of 
V  heaven,  obtained  a  complete  vic- 


Jul.  Per.  4360. 

A.  M.     3G.r>0 
Olymp. 

cvi.     3. 

B.  C.          354. 


«o.^ 
so.  / 


tory.  Onomarchns  was  .slain,  and  his  body 
was  afterwards  exposed  on  a  gibbet;  0000  of 
his  troops  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  as  unworthy  of  funeral 
honours  ;  and  '3000  were  taken  prisoners.  Yet 
did  not  this  fatal  defeat  ruin  the  Phoceans : 
Phayllus,  the  only  surviving  brother  of  Philo- 
melus, took  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
by  doubling  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  increased 
his  forces  by  the  addition  of  9000  men  from 
Athens,  Lacedaernon,  and  Acha'ia.  But  all 
this  numerous  force,  in  the  end,  proved  ineffec- 
tual ;  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple, 
which  had  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
began  to  fail;  dissensions  arose  among  the 
leading  men  at  Phocis  ;  and  when  Philip  had 
passed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  the  Pho- 
ceans threw  themselves  on  his  generosity, 
claimed  his  protection,  and  implored  him  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Amphictyonic 
council.  Philip,  pretending  to  listen  to  them, 
made  a  feeble  intercession  on  their  behalf, 
which  was  not  attended  to ;  and  the  Thebans, 
Locrians,  and  Thessalians,  who  then  com- 
posed the  council,  decreed  that  the  Phoceans 
should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  sending 
members  to  it  ;  their  arms  and  their  horses 
were  ordered  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
Apollo;  they  were  sentenced  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60  talents(n)  till  the  temple  at 
Delphi  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  splen- 
dour and  opulence;  their  cities  were  to  be 
dismantled,  and  reduced  to  distinct  villages, 
containing  each  not  more  than 
GO  houses,  at  a  distance  of  a  fur- 
long from  one  another ;  and  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
which  they  were  stripped,  were 
to  be  conferred  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  for 
his  eminent  services  during  the  war.  The 
execution  of  this  cruel  sentence  was  given  to 
the  Macedonian  soldiers ;  and  the  Phoceans, 
incapable  of  resistance,  after  a  warfare  of 
nearly  10  years,  saw  their  country  laid  deso- 
late, their  walls  demolished,  and  their  cities 
reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins,  by  the  wanton 
jealousy  of  their  enemies,  and  the  inflexible 
cruelty  of  the  prince  to  whose  generosity  they 
had  erroneously  appealed.  They  did  not, 
indeed,  long  remain  under  this  heavy  sentence; 
for  their  known  valour  made  their  assistance 

(n)  About  £11,625.  sterling,  according  to  Dr.  Arbutbnot, 


Jul.  Per.  4366. 

A.  M.      365G. 
Olymp. 

cviii.  1. 

B.  C.          348. 
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so  necessary  to  the  other  states,  that  they 
were  glad  to  remit  it;  and  the  Phoceans,  con- 
tinuing to  behave  with  their  former  gallantry, 
soon  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  their 
offeuce.(o) 


SECTION  XVII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  KINGDOM  OF  ^ETOLIA. 

THIS  country,  originally  called  Curetis  and 
Hyauthis,  from  the  Curetes  and  Hyanthes,  its 
first  inhabitants,  received  the  name  of  JEtolia 
from  jEtolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  and  bro- 
ther of  Epeus,  which  last  he  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Elis,  and  reigned  there  till  he 
•was  obliged  to  fly  on  account  of  his  accidental 
homicide  of  Apis,  as  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Elis.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  this 
province,  and  gave  his  name  to  it,  as  well  as 
to  the  inhabitants. 

jEtolia  was  comprised  in  a  narrow  slip  of 
land,  between  Aperantia  and  Doris,  on  the 
north ;  Ozolean  Locris,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Corax  mountains,  on  the  east ; 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Corinth  on  the 
south ;  and  Acarnania,  from  which  it  was 
parted  by  the  Achelous,  on  the  west.  Strabo 
distinguishes  between  the  ancient  and  more 
recent  jEtolia  ;  the  former  of  which  extended 
from  the  Achelous  to  the  sea-coast  of  Caly- 
don,  where  the  Evenus  flowed  towards  the 
Neopactus  and  Eupalion ;  but  in  after-times 
the  ./Etolians  enlarged  their  boundaries  con- 
siderably on  the  side  of  Thessaly  and  Acar- 
nania.(p) 

The  principal  cities  were :  Thermus,  or 
Thermia,  situate  almost  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  and  which  became  in  time  its  metro- 
polis ;  it  was  surrounded  at  some  distance  by 
such  high  and  craggy  mountains,  that  although 
it  was  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  states  of 
the  country,  and  the  repository  of  all  their 
wealth  in  times  of  danger,  it  had  no  walls, 
being  sufficiently  fortified  by  the  difficult 
ascents  and  narrow  passes  of  the  neighbouring 


(o)  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.     Justin, 
lib.  viii. 

(p)  Strabo,  lib.  x.  p.  310. 

(<j)  Polyb.    Steph.  Bjzant.  sub  voce  eif/*ot. 


mountains.  It  had  fairs  and  markets,  was 
inhabited  by  the  most  noble  and  wealthy  of 
the  ^Etolians,  and  was  surnamed  Panae- 
tolium(q)  on  account  of  the  senate  sitting 
there.  Calydon  [Catochi],  near  the  forest 
of  the  same  name,  where  Meleager  and  his 
companions  hunted  and  slew  the  celebrated 
Calydonian  boar.(r)  This  was  the  seat  of 
(Eneus,  the  father  of  Meleager;  and  hither 
Hercules  resorted,  and  married  Dejanira,  the 
daughter  of  (Eneus,  when  he  had  left  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  city,  which  seems  to 
have  been  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  ^Etolian  kings,  was  built  by  Calydon, 
the  son  of  j?Etolus,(s)  from  whom  the  kingdom 
was  at  an  early  period  called  Calydonia.  Its 
situation  was  pleasant  and  commodious,  upon 
the  river  Evenus,  surrounded  by  pleasant 
plains,  with  the  Calydoniau  forest  at  a  small 
distance.  It  was  the  original  capital  of  the 
vEtolians,  but  their  continual  wars  with  their 
neighbours  induced  them  in  the  sequel  to 
remove  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  and  the  senate 
to  Thermus.  Pleuron,  built  by  the  elder  son 
of  TEtolus,  gave  name  to  a  territory  inhabited 
by  the  Curetes,  who  are  said  by  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  so  called  from  their 
practice  of  shaving  the  hair  away  from  the 
fore-part  of  their  heads,  lest  their  enemies 
should  lay  hold  of  it  while  engaged  in  battle,  but 
they  let  it  grow  long  behind,  that  they  might  be 
caught  by  it,  if  they  offered  to  run  away : 
we  have  however  a  better  derivation  of  their 
name  in  Cur-Ait,  a  title  of  the  sun,(t)  which 
they  worshipped.  There  were  some  other 
cities  of  less  note,  as  Atracia,  built  by  Atrax, 
the  third  son  of  jEtolus,  CEchalia,  Chalces, 
(Eniadae,  or  CEnias,  Olenus,  and  the  old  and 
new  Pylenae ;  but  their  numbers  were  fewer 
in  proportion  than  in  most  other  Grecian 
states.(u) 

The  country  was  throughout  so  craggy  and 
mountainous,  that  the  people  dwelt  in  security, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  other  powers 
of  Greece,  particularly  the  Macedonians,  to 
subjugate  them ;  nor  were  they  ever  absolutely 
conquered  till  the  time  of  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
the  Roman  consul,  about  B.  C.  255.  It  had 


(r)  See  before,  p.  122. 

(s)  Step.  Bvzant.  sub  voce. 

(t)  Plut.  I'M  Artaxerx. 

(u)  Briet.  Parall.  Greec.  lib.  iii.  sect.  7. 
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but  two  rivers,  the  Achelous  [Aspropotamo], 
also  called  Thoas,  from  the  son  of  Andraemon 
and  Gorge,  or,  as  some  say,  from  its  rapidity ; 
and  the  Lycarmus  [Fidari],  surnamed  Evenus 
from  Evenus  the  son  of  Mars,  who  drowned 
himself  in  it :  concerning  both  which  the 
poets  have  many  fabulous  legends,  derived 
from  the  mythology  of  the  country,  or  rather 
of  its  colonists. 

./Etolia  was  inhabited  by  several  tribes,  as 
the  Bomiaei,  or  Bomienses,  about  the  Calli- 
dromous  mountains,  in  the  north  ;  the  Eury- 
tenes,  near  the  lake  Trichonis ;  the  Agraei,  or 
Agrenses,  between  the  Achelous  and  mount 
Aracynthus,  some  of  whom  were  also  to  be 
found  in  Arabia  ;(v)  the  Ophienses,  or  Ophites, 
south  of  the  Bomia?i,  inhabiting  the  plain, 
watered  by  the  Evenus,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Panaetolium;  the  Apodoti,  between  the  Evenus 
and  mount  Corax ;  and  the  Curetes,  who  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Crete,  and  occupied 
all  the  south  country,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Evenus.  These,  with  their  neighbours  on 
either  side,  were  deemed  the  greatest  barba- 
rians and  marauders  in  all  Greece,  even  after 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  other  heroes,  had 
extirpated  such  pests  of  society  in  most  other 
quarters.  Secured  by  the  mountains  with 
which  they  were  encompassed,  the  JEtolians 
set  their  assailants  at  defiance  ;  and  were  con- 
tinually engaged  in  predatory  wars,  from  which 
they  drew  their  chief  subsistence.  Strabo 
ascribes  to  them  the  invention  of  the  sling, 
and  Livy  speaks  of  them  as  proud,  arrogant, 
and  ungrateful,  though  expert  warriors ;  which 
latter  characteristic  is  also  given  them  by 
Homer  and  Euripides.  Polybius  describes 
them  as  more  like  brutes  than  men  :  covetous, 
illiberal,  faithless  ;  they  considered  treaties,  alli- 
ances, and  public  justice,  as  mere  terms  of 
momentary  convenience.  Zealous  advocates 
for  liberty,  continues  this  writer,  they  were 
intrepid  in  time  of  danger,  and  patient  under 
excessive  fatigue:  but,  insensible  to  the  duties 
of  friendship,  they  never  cared  for  their  allies, 
except  when  their  own  advantage  was  imme- 
diately concerned,  or  when  the  common  enemy 
possessed  something  to  excite  their  insatiable 


(v)  Cotnp.  Plin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  28.   Liv.  lib.  xlii.  cap.  34. 

(w)  It  is  reported  by  the  fabulists,  that  CEneus  being 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  Bacchus,  suffered  that  god  to 
tujoy  the  company  of  his  wife  Althaea,  and  to  become  the 


avarice.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Polybius  was  an  Achaean,  the  decided 
and  inveterate  foe  of  the  ^Etolians.  It  was 
chiefly  in  excursive  exploits  that  these  people 
signalized  their  courage ;  without  striving  to 
enlarge  their  territories,  till  some  of  the 
Grecian  states  invited  them  out  of  their  own 
dominions ;  particularly  in  the  Theban  war ; 
and  during  the  civil  wars  between  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus,  as  will  appear  in  the  next 
epocha  of  their  history.  As  the  allies  of 
Rome,  they  became  formidable  to  the 
Achaeans;  but  afterwards  quarrelling  with  the 
Romans,  they  were  conquered  by  Fulvius. 

Although  Diana,  Minerva,  and  Apollo,  had 
temples  in  ./Etolia,  the  inhabitants  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  general  contempt  of  reli- 
gion; for  which,  say  the  poets,  Diana  punish- 
ed them  by  sending  the  Calydonian  boar  to 
ravage  their  country. 

Of  the  successors  of  jEtolus,  down  to 
CEneus,  scarcely  any  thing  remains  besides 
their  names.  CEneus  appears  to  have  been  the 
fourth  king  of  the  ^Etolians,  and  to  have 
resided  at  Calydon.  He  married  his  niece 
Althaea,  daughter  of  Thestius,  by  whom  he 
had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  and  Deja- 
nira  ;(w)  and  after  her  death,  he  married 
Peribeea,  the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom 
he  became  father  to  Tydeus.  In  a  general 
sacrifice  which  CEneus  made  to  all  the  gods, 
upon  reaping  the  rich  produce  of  his  fields, 
he  forgot  Diana;  and  the  goddess,  to  revenge 
this  neglect,  not  only  excited  his  neighbours 
to  take  up  arms  against  him,  .  Ju]  Per  3434 
but  she  sent  an  enormous  wild  \  A.  M,  2724! 
boar  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  <  Ante  Olymp. 
Calydonia,  which  gave  rise  to  /  ,,504' 
the  celebrated  Calydonian  hunt,  LB'  C' 
as  already  fully  related .(x)  After  the  death 
of  Meleager,  who  had  been  the  support  of  the 
kingdom,  CEneus  was  driven  from  his  throne 
by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agrius  ;  and 
although  he  was  restored  by  his  grandson 
Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus,  he  fell  into  so  deep 
a  melancholy,  on  account  of  his  reiterated 
misfortunes,  that  he  exiled  himself  from  Caly- 

fatber   of   Dejanira ;    for    which,    Bacchus    ordained    that 
wine,  of  which  he  was  the  patron,  should  be  called  among 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  CEueus  (olios), 
(x)  See  before,  p.  122. 
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don,  and,  Tydeus  being  then  a  fugitive,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  committed  homi- 
cide, left  die  crown  to  his  son-in-law  Andrae- 
mon,  a  descendant  of  Paeon,  the  brother  of 
2Etolus,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Gorge. 
CEneus  died  on  his  way  to  Argos,  and  was 
buried  by  the  care  of  Diomedes  in  a  town  of 
Argolis,  which  from  him  received  the  name  of 
CEnoe. 

Of  Andremon,  the  successor  of  CEneus,  it 
is  only  known  that  he  was  father  to  Thoas, 
who  led  the  JEtolians  to  the  Trojan  war  in 
40  ships;  and  great  grandfather  to  Oxylus, 
who,  heading  the  Heraclidae  in  their  final  in- 
vasion of  Peloponnesus,  obtained  the  kingdom 
of  Elis  as  his  reward. 

After  Andraemon,  Tydeus,  the  youngest  son 
of  CEneus,  is  mentioned  as  king  of  ^itolia ; 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  reigned 
there.  He  left  his  native  country,  and  repaired 
to  Argos,  in  consequence  of  his  having  killed 
his  friend,  variously  described  as  Xanthippus, 
the  son  of  Melas,  or  Alcathous,  his  father's 
brother,  or  Olenius  his  half  brother.  He 
found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adrastus, 
whose  daughter  Deipyle  he  married  ;  and 
when  that  prince  wished  to  replace  his  other 
son-in-law,  Polynices,  on  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
Tydeus  went  to  declare  war  against  the 
usurper  Eteocles.  The  reception  he  met  with, 
provoking  his  resentment,  he  challenged 
Eteocles  and  his  officers  to  single  combat,  and 
defeated  them.  On  his  return  to  Argos,  he 
slew  50  of  the  Thebans,  who  had  waylaid 
him,  permitting  only  one  of  their  number  to 
go  back  to  Thebes  with  tidings  of  the  fate 
of  his  companions.  In  the  Theban  war, 
Jul  Per  3489.^  which  immediately  followed,  he 
was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of 
the  Argive  army,  and  performed 
signal  feats  of  heroism,  till  at 
last  he  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  Melanippus.  He  had,  however,  sufficient 
strength  left  to  dart  on  his  enemy,  and  bring 
him  to  the  ground,  before  he  was  carried  off 
the  field  by  his  companions  ;  and  when 
Araphiaraus  afterwards  brought  him  the  head 
of  Melanippus,  he  began  to  tear  out  the 
brains  with  his  teeth  :  which  savage  barbarity 
so  displeased  Minerva,  who  was  going  to  him 


(y)  A  polled,  lib.  ui.  cap.  6,  7. 

(z)  See  before,  p.  157.  (a)  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  24. 
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to  cure  his  wounds,  that  she  abandoned 
him  to  his  fate,  and  suffered  him  to  die.(y) 
He  was  buried  at  Argos,  where  his  tumulus 
was  shewn  in  the  days  of  Pausanias. 

His  son  Diomedes,  who  became  king  of 
Argos  on  the  death  of  Adrastus,  signalized 
himself  in  the  Trojan  war,  from  which  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  return ;  but  meeting 
with  the  worst  of  enemies  in  his  faithless 
wife  jEgiale  and  her  paramour  Cometes,  he 
was  forced  to  retire  from  Argos,  and,  passing 
over  to  Italy,  was  permitted  by  Daunus  to 
share  the  kingdom  of  Apulia,  as  already 
narrated  .(z) 

From  this  time  nothing  material  occurs  in 
the  history  of  this  nation,  except  a  few  war- 
like excursions,  made  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  greater  Grecian  states,  as  allies 
or  auxiliaries,  till  the  sera  of  the  celebrated 
Achaean  league,  which  the  JEtolians  violently 
opposed,  but  which  in  the  sequel  proved  fatal 
to  them,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  future  period. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

HISTORY    OF    ANCIENT    ACAKNANIA. 

ACCORDING  to  Pausanias,  this  country  owed 
its  name  to  Acarnas  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  and 
grandson  of  the  soothsayer  Amphiaraus  ;(a) 
but  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  term  Acar- 
nanian  was  given  in  reproach  to  the  inhabit- 
ants by  the  Curetes,  because  they  did  not, 
like  them,  shave  the  front  of  their  heads.(b) 
Pliny  and  Stephanus  say  the  country  was 
originally  called  Curetis  ;  but  this  was  a  name 
it  had  in  common  with  several  other  provinces 
occupied  by  the  Curetes.  According  to 
Homer,  the  first  habitation  of  the  Acarnanians 
was  Pleuron  in  .Jitolia ;  and  father  Briet(c) 
thinks  they  dwelt  about  mount  Chalcis. 
Thucydides  says  they  were  invited  into  this 
country  by  the  Amphilochi,  who  taught  them 
the  Greek  tongue :  from  which  it  appears,  that, 
although  the  Amphilochi  were  the  reputed  de- 
scendants of  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
they  used  a  dialect  different  from  their  near 

(b)  Vide  Steph.  Byzant.  sub  voce. 

(c)  Parallel.  Geogr. 
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kinsmen,  the  offspring  of  Acarnas,  the  grandson 
of  the  same  person. 

The  province  of  Acarnania  [Carnid]  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Ambraciu 
[Guff  of  Arta],  and  Epirus  [Albania] ;  on  the 
east  by  JEtolia,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Achelous ;  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Ionian  sea.  The  principal  cities  were  : 
Anactorium  ;  Actiuin  [Azio]  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  the  naval  victory 
obtained  in  its  vicinity  by  Octavius  Caesar 
over  Marc  Antony  ;  Argos-Amphilochinm 
[Filoquia],  founded  by  Amphilochus  the 
Argive,  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war; 
Echinus  [Tolgus]  ;  Astacus  [Dragomeste]  ; 
Stratus,  on  the  Achelous,  and  some  others. 

Leucadia  [St.  Maure],  originally  called 
Neritus,  was  once  a  peninsula  of  Acarnania ; 
but  was  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
the  inhabitants  during  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
and  will  be  considered  among  the  Greek 
islands. 

Polybius  describes  the  Acarnanians  as  the 
most  noble  among  the  Greeks ;  there  being 
none,  he  says,  with  whom  friendship  might  be 
more  safely  contracted  ;  none  who  professed 
and  paid  greater  regard  to  public  and  private 
faith,  or  who  would  venture  farther  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  preferring  their  honour  and 
reputation  beyond  all  other  considerations. (d) 
But  here  he  speaks  of  the  allies  of  his  own 
nation,  and  seems  to  endeavour  to  pay  them 
a  compliment  at  the  expense  of  his  enemies 
the  ^Etolians,  whom  he  paints  as  the  very 
reverse.  By  other  writers,  they  are  charged 
with  indulging  luxurious  habits  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  epithet  porous  Acarnas  became 
proverbial  for  an  effeminate  idle  man.  They 
reckoned  only  6  months  to  their  year ;  and 
possessed  an  excellent  breed  of  horses.(e) 

According  to  Strabo,  the  Teleboae  and 
Taphiae,  two  JEtolian  tribes,  descended  from 
Teleboas  and  Taphius,  sons  of  Neptune,  or 
from  Taphius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  and  Tele- 
boas,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  Nephele,  were  the 
first  masters  of  this  country ;  but  were  subju- 
gated by  Cephalus  the  Thessalian,  who  had 
been  constituted  lord  of  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Taphos,  by  Amphitryon.  After  the 
Theban  war,  Alcmaeon,  the  Argive,  who  had 

(d)  Polyb.  p.  330. 

(e)  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  24.    Strabo,  lib.  vii.  ix.  Lucian. 
in  Dial.  Meretr. 
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obeyed  the  injunctions  of  his  father  Aniphi- 
anms  in  putting  his  mother  to  death,  for  her 
treachery  towards  him,(f )  Mas  so  tormented  by 
the  furies  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  his  coun- 
try, and  on  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle 
how  he  might  recover  his  peace  of  mind,  was 
answered,  that  if  he  could  find  out  some 
country  that  had  arisen  out  of  the  sea  since 
his  matricide,  and  settle  there,  he  should  be 
freed  from  his  mother's  avenging  ghost.  After 
much  seeking,  he  lighted  upon  an  island  formed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  which  had 
then  but  recently  sprung  out  of  the  earth. 
Here  he  settled ;  and  having  repudiated  his 
first  wife  Alphesiboea,  daughter  of  Phlegeus, 
by  whom,  according  to  some,  he  had  been 
purified  of  his  crime,  he  married  Callirhoe, 
daughter  of  Achelous,  who  bore  him  Acarnas 
and  Arnphoterus.  Soon  after  this,  he  was 
murdered  by  the  brothers  of  his  first  wife, 
from  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  take  the 
necklace  with  which  he  had  presented  her, 
in  order  to  give  it  to  Callirhoe,  and  his  body 
was  left  a  prey  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts. 
When  Callirhoe  heard  of  her  husband's  fate, 
she  prayed  Jupiter,  say  the  fabulists,  that  her 
children,  then  in  the  cradle,  might  instan- 
taneously grow  up  to  manhood,  and  avenge 
their  father's  death  :  this  was  granted  ;  and 
after  they  had  slain  the  assassins,  Acarnas 
settled  in  the  country,  which  from  him  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  Acarnania.  Alcmaeon  had 
been  the  companion  of  Diomedes,  and  had 
assisted  that  prince  in  the  conquest  of  ^Etolia, 
from  whence  he  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the 
Trojan  war;  but  Alcmaeon  remained  at  home, 
from  which  circumstance,  many  centuries 
afterwards,  the  Acarnanians  made  their  court 
to  the  Romans,  when  they  wanted  the  assist- 
ance of  those  people  against  the  ^Etolians,  by 
affirming  that  they  were  the  only  nation  of 
the  Greeks  whose  ancestors  had  not  been 
engaged  against  the  Trojans,  from  whom  the 
Romans  derived  their  descent.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, denies  the  truth  of  this  assumption,  for  he 
speaks  of  the  Acarnanians  as  furnishing  their 
contingent  for  the  Trojan  expedition ;  and 
although  Homer  does  not  mention  them  by 
name,  their  presence,  says  Bayle,  is  evidently 
implied. (g) 

(f)  See  before,  p.  156. 

(g)  Bayle's  Histor.  and  Crit.  Diet.  art.  Acarnania.  -See 
also  Cellar.  Geogr.  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
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After  the  Trojan  war,  there  is  nothing  mate- 
rial respecting  this  nation  during  the  period 
now  under  consideration ;  except  that  they 
were  generally  engaged  in  war  with  the  JEto- 
lians.  The  remainder  of  their  history  will  be 
found  in  that  of  Epirus,  to  which  kingdom 
they  were  in  the  sequel  united. 


SECTION  XIX. 

HISTORY   OF    THE    ANCIENT    LOCRIANS. 

THE    Locrians    consisted    of    three    tribes, 
called  Ozolac,  Epi-cnemidii,  and  Opuntii :  the 
Ozola?,  called  also  Hesperii  and  Zephyrii,  from 
their  westerly  situation   with  respect  to  Par- 
nassus, lay  on  the  Corinthian  bay  ;  their  terri- 
tories extending    about    12    miles   northward, 
towards  Doris,  and  having  Phocis  on  the  east, 
and   ^Etolia   on    the    west;    from    which   last 
they  were  separated  by  the  Evenus.     Between 
them  and  the  other  Locrians  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Phocis  interposed.     The  Ozoleans  are 
supposed  to  be  among  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece.     The  etymon  of   their  name 
is  much  disputed  :  most  writers  derive  it  from 
o$i»,  to  stink;  but  some  from  o{<>?,  a  branch,  or 
shoot.     The  advocates  for  the  former  suppose 
them  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  stench 
emitted  from   their  clothing,  which    consisted 
in  the  earliest  times  of  raw  hides  ;  or  from  the 
marshes  with  which   their  country  abounded, 
and  which  sent  forth  a  noxious  effluvium  ;  or 
from  the  great  quantity  of  asphodel,  or  daffodil, 
growing  in  those  parts,  one  sort  of  which  has 
an   ill   smell,    and   was    usually  planted   over 
graves  ;  or  again  from  the  arrows  of  Hercules, 
drenched  in  the  blood  of  the  Lernian  hydra, 
which  Philoctetes  buried  in  this  canton,  and 
which  filled  the  air  with  a  pestiferous   odour. 
The  second  derivation  is  from  a  fabulous  tra- 
dition,  that    in   the    reign   of    Orestheus    the 
Arcadian,  son   of   Lycaon,    or,   as   some   call 
him,  son  of  Deucalion,  his  bitch  brought  forth, 
instead  of  whelps,  a  stick,   which   that  prince 
caused  to  be  put  into  the  ground,  and  in  the 
following   spring,    a    vine    sprouted    from    it. 


(h)  Pausan,  in  Phocid.  cap.  38, 


Whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  name,  it  ap- 
pears they  were  so  little  satisfied  with  it  in 
after  times,  that  they  exchanged  it  for  that 
of  ^tolians.(h) 

The  country  of  the  Ozoleans  was  partly 
plain  and  fertile,  partly  mountainous  and  bar- 
ren. Its  inhabitants  are  accused  of  being- 
addicted  to  the  crime  for  which  the  cities  of 
Gomorrha,  &c.  were  destroyed,  and  of  having 
their  women  in  common.(i)  They  made  feasts 
at  the  death  of  their  relations  ;  and  if  a  sick 
man  had  been  forbidden  the  use  of  wine  in 
consequence  of  his  disease,  and  recovered,  they 
put  him  to  death.(j)  Their  chief  cities  were : 
On  the  sea-coasts,  Naupactus  [Lepanto],  situ- 
ate at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus,  where  the 
Heraclidae  built  their  navy,  with  which  they 
invaded  Peloponnesus :  it  was  frequently  con- 
tended for  by  the  JEtolians,  and  at  length 
became  entirely  their's.  Molycria,  near  the 
promontory  of  Antirhium  ;  Evanthia,  whence 
a  colony  under  Evanthes  passed  into  Lucania  ; 
OZanthe,  where  Venus  had  a  temple ;  (Enon ; 
and  Chalcon,  on  the  Sinus  Crisaeus  \Gulfof 
ISalona].  Inland  :  Amphissa,  or  Issa  [Salona], 
the  capital,  named  after  a  daughter  of  Ma- 
careus,  beloved  by  Apollo :  it  stood  on  a 
branch  of  the  Plistus  [Potamo-Salonitico], 
and  had  a  temple  of  Minerva;  being  taken 
by  the  Phoceans,  it  was  destroyed  by  Philip 
of  Macedou,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred 
war,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  called, 
according  to  Pausanias,  Ophitea,  though 
Herodotus  always  calls  it  Amphicea.  The 
fabulists  relate  the  following  story  as  having 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  :  A  petty 
sovereign  of  the  country  had  caused  his  son 
to  be  brought  up  very  privately,  from  an 
apprehension  that  he  would  be  killed  by  some 
accident :  on  a  certain  day,  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  devoured  by  a  wolf;  but  was  saved 
by  a  serpent,  which  entwined  itself  about  his 
body,  and  defended  him.  In  this  situation  he 
was  found  by  his  father,  who  in  his  fright 
supposing  the  serpent  to  be  the  aggressor,  let 
fly  an  arrow,  and  slew  both  the  reptile  and  his 
son ;  but  when  he  was  informed  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case  by  some  shepherds,  who 
had  beheld  the  encounter,  he  caused  them 
both  to  be  burnt  on  the  same  funeral  pile. 


(i)  Tyr.  Max.  Athen. 

(j)  yElian.  Far.  Hist.  lib.  ii.-cap.  37, 
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In  this  relic  of  Ophite  tradition,  the  name  of 
the  city  originated. 

The  Epi-cnemidian  Locrians  were  seated  on 
the  Malic  gulf  [Gulf  of  Zeitoun]  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thermopylae,  south  of  mount 
CEta,  with  the  Phoceans  on  their  west  side, 
and  the  Opuntians  to  the  south.  They  had 
their  name  from  mount  Cneinis,  at  the  foot 
of  which  they  first  dwelt,  in  a  city  of  the 
same  name.  They  alone,  of  all  the  Locrians, 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  deputies  to  the 
Amphictyonic  council.  Their  metropolis  was 
Thronium,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Boagrius. 
Their  other  towns  were  Scarphe  [Bondoniza], 
on  the  same  river ;  and  Alpenus,  near  Ther- 
mopylae. 

The  Opuntian  Locrians  were  situated  to 
the  south  of  the  Epi-cnemidii,  on  a  bay  of  the 
Euripus,  called  from  them  Sinus  Opuntius ; 
having  the  Boeotians  to  the  south,  and  the 
Phoceans  to  the  west.  They  had  their  name 
from  their  chief  city  Opus,  or  Opoes  [Talandd], 
which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Authors  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  position 
of  these  two  latter  tribes. 

The  Locrians  were  an  ancient  people,  and 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  under  the  conduct  of 
Ajax-Oileus,  armed  with  bows  and  slings. 
The  Ozoleans  also,  at  a  very  early  period,  sent 
a  colony  into  Italy,  under  their  princes  Evas 
and  Ajax,  where  they  built  a  city,  near  the 
Zephyrian  promontory.  They  were  a  brave 
and  warlike  people ;  and  in  the  later  periods 
of  Greece  signalized  themselves  as  much  as 
any  others  in  defending  the  independence  of 
their  country. 


SECTION  XX. 
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THESE  people  were  the  reputed  offspring  of 
Dorus,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  or  of  Deucalion ; 
which  two  last,  we  have  seen,  were  the  same 
person,  and  Xuthus  was  the  same  with  Zeuth, 
or  Zeus,  a  title  of  Jnpiter,(k}  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians worshipped  under  the  name  of  Orus  and 
Ad-Orus,  rendered  by  a  common  aphaeresis 


(k)  See  before,  p.  50,  117,  note  (u). 
(I)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  53. 

(m)  Steph.  Byzaut.    Horn.  Odyts.  lib.  xix.  ver.  177.    Strab. 
lib.  n.  p.  729;  lib.  xiv.  p.  965.  Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  57. 


'Dorus.  That  they  were  of  Egyptian  origin, 
we  have  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  who, 
taking  his  epocha  from  the  supposed  arrival 
of  Perseus  and  Danae,  says,  that  all  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  Dorian  family  were  in  a 
direct  line  from  Egypt.(l)  They  were  to  be 
found  in  various  parts,  as  in  Phoenice,  Caria, 
Crete,  Etruria  ;(m)  and  Timagenes,  who  men- 
tions that  they  were  extensively  scattered,  says 
the  chief  places  of  their  residence  were  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
possessed  many  excellent  ports.(n)  In  Greece, 
they  settled  about  Parnassus,  called  Tithorea ; 
and  afterwards  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly,  the 
supposed  country  of  Deucalion,  whence  they 
removed  into  ^Estiaeotis;  but  being  expelled 
by  the  Cadmians,  they  took  up  their  abode 
for  some  time  about  Macednum  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pindus;  and  returned  soon  after 
to  Dryopis  and  the  country  near  mount  CEta, 
where  they  continued  till,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Heraclidae,  they  made  their  celebrated 
descent  upon  the  Peloponnesus,  and  forced 
themselves  into  Laconia  and  Messenia ;  in  the 
latter  of  which  provinces  the  Dorian  language 
was  retained  in  the  greatest  purity. (o) 

The  province  of  Doris,  originally  Dryopis, 
was  situate  at  the  south  of  Thessaly,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  mount  CEta;  on 
the  east  it  bordered  on  the  territories  of  the 
Epi-cnernidian  Locrians ;  on  the  south  it  had 
Phocis ;  and  Aperantia  and  Epirus  on  the 
west.  It  was  called  Tetrapolis,  from  its  four 
cities,  Pindus,  or  Dryopis,  also  called  Acyphas, 
Erineus,  Boium,  or  Boceum,  and  Cytinium. 
To  these  Ptolemy  adds  Lilaea;  but  Strabo, 
Pausanias,  and  Stephanus,  place  that  city  in 
Phocis;  though  they  consider  Sperchium,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Pindus,  as  belonging  to 
Doris.  Those  who  include  both  these  towns, 
call  the  Doric  province  Hexapolis.  The  coun- 
try was  covered  with  mountains;  of  which  the, 
most  celebrated  were  CEta  [Coumaitd],  and 
Pindus  [Metzovo] :  these,  with  some  others  of 
less  note,  surrounded  it  on  the  north  and  east, 
as  the  Callidrornus  did  on  the  west.  The  soil 
of  the  intervening  plains  was  very  fruitful,  and 
the  air  salubrious  and  genial.  The  Pindus, 


(n)  Marcellin.  lib.  xv.  cap.  l>. 
(o)  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  p.  346,  347 
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Cephissns,  and  Arhdous,  are  reckoned  among 
the  rivers  of  Doris;  but  the  latter  two  only  had 
their  spring-heads  among  the  mountains  in  its 
vicinity. 

Prior  to  its  occupation  by  the  Dorians,  or 
Dores,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  this 
country  was  the  habitation  of  the  Dryopes, 
who  valued  themselves  much  upon  their  fabu- 
lous descent  from  Apollo,  by  Dryope,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Erypylus,  who  was  also  the  mother  of 
Pun  by  "Mercury;  but  they  were  in  reality  a 
branch  of  the  Curetes,  the  same  with  the 
Druids,  their  name  being  a  compound  of  Jeu5, 
an  ini/i,  and  <>%),,  a  voice,  or  oracle,  or  otp,  owic,  t/ie 
serpent  deity.  These  people  are  said  to  have 
been  overcome  by  Hercules,  who,  by  command 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  transported  them  into 
Argolis,  and  settled  them  near  the  Asinean 
and  Heriuionian  territories,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Dryopis.  Being  driven  from 
this  place  by  the  Argives,  they  went  into 
Messenia,  and  there  built  a  city  called  Asine, 
in  remembrance  of  their  previous  habitation ; 
and  some  of  their  descendants  migrated  with 
the  lonians  to  Asia  Minor.(p) 

Although  the  Dorians  inhabited  so  rude  a 
district,  they  were  a  civilized  and  polished 
race  ;  good  orators,  excellent  poets,  and 
enchanting  musicians.  They  were  also  of  a 
warlike  turn,  and  wore  a  crest  of  horse-hair 
on  their  helmets,  to  strike  terror  into  their 
enemies  ;  which  made  Homer  call  them 
Tftxa.H?.  They  sent  colonies,  as  is  supposed, 
into  several  parts  of  Asia ;  but  they  should 
rather  be  themselves  considered  as  a  branch 
of  those  colonists,  who  originally  were  ejected 
from  Egypt,  and  spread  themselves  in  different 
parts,  as  already  remarked.  Among  other 
cities,  they  founded  that  of  Chalcedon  [Kadi- 
Kent],  on  the  Euxine,  which  was  called  the 
city  of  blind  men,  on  account  of  the  ill  choice 
of  its  situation,  (q)  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
also  attributes  the  foundation  of  Syracuse, 
and  some  other  Sicilian  cities,  to  the  Dorians ; 
and  Thucydides  speaks  of  them  as  having 
dwelt  at  Dyrrhachium  \_Dtirazzo\. 


(p)  Pausan.  in  Messen.  cap.  34.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  146  ; 
Jib.  viii.  cap.  31.    Straho,  lib.  vii.  viii.  xiii. 
(q)  Strabo,  lib.  vii.    Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 


Pausanias  imagines  the  Dorjans  were  com- 
paratively of  late  date ;  though  he  shews  to 
the  contrary  from  many  evidences,  in  different 
parts  of  his  antiquities ;  and  in  one  place; 
affirms,  what  indeed  was  the  fact,  that  all  the 
ancient  hymns  of  Greece,  in  every  province, 
were  in  the  dialect  of  that  people  ;(r)  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  not  only  that  they  were 
as  ancient  as  any  branch  of  their  family ;  but 
that  their  language  was  truly  Hellenistic,  and 
that  it  was  once  universally  spoken :  in  proof 
of  which,  we  find  in  their  history  more  an- 
cient terms  than  can  elsewhere  be  collected. (s) 
Their  language,  which  they  spoke  very  delibe- 
rately, was  the  only  dialect  n't  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  lyre ;  that  is,  it  was  best  adapted 
for  lyric  poetry.  Their  music,  being  a  mixture 
of  severity  tempered  with  gravity  and  joy, 
was  proper  for  religious  uses,  as  well  as  in 
martial  enterprises.  Plato  so  admired  it,  that 
he  pronounced  it  conducive  to  good  manners, 
as  being  masculine,  and  therefore  allowed  it 
in  his  commonwealth.  The  Doric  order  of 
architecture,  or  that  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Tuscan,  was  the  invention  of  these 
people,  whose  ancestor  Dorus,  according  to 
the  tradition,  first  built  a  temple  of  this  order 
at  Argos,  dedicated  to  Juno ;  and  from  him 
similar  temples  were  called  Doric ;  though 
others  derive  the  name  from  its  being  invented 
or  used  by  the  Dorians  generally.  It  was  the 
first  variation  from  the  Egyptian  column  and 
capital. 

The  only  piece  of  history  we  have  of  these 
people  prior  to  their  junction  with  the  Hera- 
clidae,  is  as  follows :  ^Egimus,  king  of  the 
Dorians,  who  reigned  in  Phthiotis,  had  been 
driven  from  his  country  by  the  Lapitluc, 
when  Hercules,  arriving  in  those  parts,  re- 
stored him,  and  the  grateful  king  appointed 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  his  patron,  to  be  his  succes- 
sor.^) Hence  it  was  that  the  descendants  of 
Hercules  and  the  Dorians  became  incorporated, 
and  all  the  subsequent  actions  of  the  latter 
are  ascribed  to  the  united  body,  under  the 
general  title  of  Heraclid*. 


(r)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  p.  199. 

(s)  See  before,  p.  82,  ou  the  Doric  language  and  hymns. 

(t)  A  polled,  lib.  ii.  cup.  7. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY  OF   THE  PHRYGIANS  AND  TROJANS. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL     DESCRIPTION    OF    PHRYGIA. — NAME. 

• — SITUATION   AND  EXTENT. DIVISIONS  AND 

TRIBES. CITIES. 

NAME.— ACCORDING  to  the  Greek  writers, 
this  country  took  its  name  from  the  inha- 
bitants, who,  they  say,  came  originally  from 
the  town  of  Brygium,  in  Macedonia,  and 
were  called  Brygians,  and  by  corruption 
Phrygians. (a)  Some  derive  it  from  the  river 
Phryx,  or  Phryges  [Sarabaf]  which  divides 
Phrygia  from  Caria,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Hermus  ;(b)  others  from  Phrygia,  a 
daughter  of  Asopus  and  Europa.  As  these 
explanations,  however,  fall  short  of  the  origin 
of  the  term,  and  only  transfer  the  derivation 
from  one  object  to  another,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  its  etymology  ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  Greek  word  <j>^y(«  is  derived  from 
the  verb  fyvyeu,  to  burn,  or  parch;  and  there 
was  a  tradition  in  the  country,  that  the  tract, 
called  KaTa«!xat^sn»,  burnt,  between  the  rivers 
Cayster  and  Msander,  described  by  Diodorus 
and  Strabo  as  an  adust  region,  impregnated 
with  sulphur  and  yielding  bituminous  sub- 
stances, was  so  rendered  by  a  fiery  monster, 
called  jEgis,  which,  appearing  there,  con- 
sumed all  the  district;  but  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Pallas  :(c)  while  another  account, 
equally  fabulous,  attributes  the  quality  of  the 
soil  to  the  effects  of  the  thunder  with  which 
Jupiter  here  overthrew  the  giant  Typhon.(d) 

(a)  Messal.  Corvin.  De  Progen.  Aug. 

(b)  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  29.     Pausan. 
(O  Diocl.  Sicul.  lib.  iii. 

(d)  Strabo.  lib.  xiii. 

(e)  Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

(f)  Hercules,   who  was  the   same  with  Phccbus,   Apollo, 
Perseus,  and  the  sun,*  is  said  to  have  sailed  to  Phrygia,  by 

•  Nonnun.  Kb.  h.  p.  1038.    Schol.  in  Lvcophr.  ver.  17,  18.  Seld.  De  Diis 
Syr.  p.  77. 


Bochart,(e)  who  supposes  the  country  to  have 
been  first  possessed  by  the  Gomerians,  takes 
the  word  Phrygia  to  be  a  translation  of  -nu 
(GOM«R)  which  he  derives  from  the  verb  ioj 
(GaM«R)  to  burn,  or  consume:  but  this  is  allow- 
ing the  Greeks  greater  precision  in  the  deri- 
vation of  their  terms,  than  ought  to  be  con- 
ceded to  a  people  who  were,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  more  governed  by 
sound  than  by  sense  ;  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  Phrygia  had  its  name,  importing  fire, 
from  a  branch  of  the  Herculeans,  who,  under 
the  denomination  of  Parrhasians,  at  a  very 
early  period  made  good  their  settlement  in  the 
country,  and  obtained  their  title  from  P'Arez, 
or  the  sun,  which  was  the  object  of  their 
worship. (f)  They  were  the  same  with  the 
Peresians  or  Perizzites,  and  seem  to  have 
engrafted  upon  the  country  of  their  settlement 
the  twofold  tradition  of  the  overthrow  of  Babel, 
or  Typhon,  in  Ur,  or  the  Land  of  Fire,  of 
Chaldaea,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  in 
Canaan  ;  both  of  which  their  ancestors  had 
witnessed. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. — Writers  are 
much  at  variance  as  to  the  exact  boundaries  of 
this  country  :  Strabo  observes  that  the  poets 
have  blended  Trojans,  Mysians,  and  Lydians, 
under  the  common  appellation  of  Phrygians,(g) 
which  Claudian  also  extends  to  the  Pisidians, 
Bithynians,  and  lonians  ;(h)  which  may  be 
taken  in  evidence  of  the  extensive  sway  ouce 
possessed  by  the  Phrygians.  Ptolemy  de- 


which  must  be  understood  Asia  Minor  generally,  or  rather 
the  western  part  of  it,  in  six  ships.t  where,  among  other 
exploits,  he  delivered  Hesione  from  a  sea-monster,  and 
pillaged  Troy,  one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.j  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  a-ra  of  the  irruption  of  the  Phry- 
gians into  Asia  Minor. 

(g)  Strabo.  Kb.  xii.  (h)  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  Kb.  ii. 

t  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  xi.  ver.  218. 

t  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  i.  Horat.  lib,  i.  od.  27,  34.  Sil.  lib.  *ii.  ver.  15. 
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scribes  Phrygia  Proper  as  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Pontus  and  Bithynia  ;  on  the  east 
by  Pamphylia  and  Galatia ;  on  the  south  by 
Lycia ;  and  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Troas, 
the  ^Egean  sea,  Lydia,  Maeonia,  and  Caria:(i) 
but  these  limits  differ  materially  from  those 
of  Pliny,  who  bounds  it  on  the  north  by 
Galatia,  which  was  originally  included  in  it; 
on  the  east  by  Cappadocia;  on  the  south  by 
Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Mygdonia;  and  stretch- 
ing on  the  west  to  the  Hellespont  and  ^Egean 
sea,  so  as  to  comprehend  Troas,  or  Phrygia 
Minor.(j)  Notwithstanding  these  authorities,  it 
is  more  usual  to  consider  Galatia  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Phrygia  Proper;  Leuco- 
Syria,  or  Cappadocia,  as  its  eastern;  Lycia 
and  Pisidia  as  its  southern ;  and  Lydia  as  its 
western  limit  :(k)  but  as  the  name  is  applied 
by  ancient  writers  to  different  parts  of  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  sometimes  to  nearly  the 
whole  peninsula,  nothing  certain  can  be  as- 
sumed on  the  subject. 

DIVISIONS  AND  TRIBES. — Phrygia  is  usually 
divided  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Phrygia, 
which  last  is  also  called  Troas :  but  as  this 
division  did  not  take  place  till  after  Troas 
was  subdued  by  the  Phrygians,  many  of  the 
Roman  writers  consider  Troas  no  more  a 
part  of  Phrygia,  than  Bithynia,  Cappadocia, 
or  any  other  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  Under 
Constantine  the  Great,  Phrygia  Major  was 
divided  into  the  two  governments  of  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  so  called  from  Pacatianus,  who, 
under  that  emperor,  bore  the  great  office  oi 
praefectus  prretorio  of  the  east;  and  Phrygia 
Salutaris,  so  named  in  consequence  of  some 
miraculous  cures  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  it  by  the  archangel  Michael. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  this  country,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  were  the  Lycaones  and 
Anthemisenii,  towards  Lycia  and  Moccadelis, 
or  Moccadine ;  the  Cyddeses,  or  Cydisses 
towards  Bithynia;  and,  between  these,  the 
Peltini,  or  Speltini,  the  Moxiani,  the  Phyla- 
censes,  and  the  Hierapolita? ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  Berecyntes,  mentioned  by 
Strabo. 

CITIES. — Laodicea  [Ladik,   or   Eski-hisar 
once  the   metropolis  of  Pacatiana,    but  long 
since  ruined,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 


(i)  Ptol.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.  (j)  PHn.  lib.  v.  cap.  32. 

£k)  D'AavUle.  Geogr.  Anc.  et  Mod, 
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apocalyptic  churches,  which  incurred  a  dread- 
ful threatening  for  its  lukewarmness.(l)  It  was 
first  called  Diospolis,  or  city  of  Jupiter,  after- 
wards Rheas,  and  at  length  Dioca?sarea  and 
Laodicea.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  the  two  last 
names  as  belonging  to  two  distinct  cities,  but 
without  sufficient  authority.  It  stood  on  the 
Lycus,  and  was  much  celebrated  for  the  fine- 
ness and  black  colour  of  its  wool,  in  which 
the  inhabitants,  reckoned  the  most  wealthy 
people  of  Asia  Minor,  carried  on  a  consider- 
able trade. 

Hierapolis  [Bambuk-kalasi,  or  Bamboak-kale] 
between  the  Maeander  and  the  Lycus,  north  of 
Laodicea,  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waters, 
and  the  number  of  its  temples,  whence  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  holy  city.  The  apostle 
Philip  was  buried  here ;  and  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  philosopher  Epictetus.  In  the 
fields  surrounding  the  present  village,  are  seen 
many  heaps  of  ruins,  and  some  fine  columns, 
evidences  of  its  former  grandeur. 

Colosse  [Konos]  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Maeander,  east  of  Hierapolis,  once  the  seat  of 
a  democratic  republic,  with  a  chief  magistrate, 
called  Archon.  It  was  destroyed,  with  Lao- 
dicea and  Hierapolis,  by  an  earthquake,  about 
the  tenth  year  of  the  emperor  Nero.(m)  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  was  addressed  to  the  Christians 
of  this  city ;  but  some  learned  men  are  of 
opinion  that  that  epistle  was  directed  to  cer- 
tain inhabitants  of  Rhodes,  who  were  called 
Colossians  from  the  celebrated  Colossus  there. 

Cibyra  [Buruz]  a  few  miles  southward  of 
Laodicea;  the  inhabitants  were  dexterous 
hunters.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
with  many  of  the  surrounding  villages,  on 
Good  Friday,  20th  April,  A.  D.  417. 

Apamea-Cibotus  [Amphiotn-kara-hisar]  to  the 
east  of  Colosse,  was  once  the  metropolis  of  all 
Phrygia,  till  Constantine  made  the  division 
above  spoken  of.  It  was  seated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Marsyas  and  Mseander,  and  was 
originally  called  Cibotus,  till  Antiochus  Soter, 
having  rebuilt  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  Apamea, 
after  his  mother,  and  transported  to  it  the  in- 
habitants of  Celaenae,(n)  which  stood  ten  miles 
to  the  northward,  and  is  by  Ptolemy  con- 
founded with  it.  Various  reasons  have  been 


(I)  Rev.  iii.  16,  1G.  (m)  Euscb. 

(nl  Strabo.  lib.  xii.     Liv.  lib.  xxzviii.     Martian,  lib.  vi. 
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given  for  its  name  Cibotus,  which  signifies  an 
arlc;  such  as,  that  the  ark  rested  on  the  hill 
from  which  the  Marsyas  springs ;  that  it  was 
so  called  because,  from  its  traffic,  it  was  the 
store-house  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor;(o) 
or  from  its  being  surrounded,  and  shut  in  as  it 
were,  by  the  neighbouring  rivers  :(p)  but  the 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  a  city  of  the 
most  ancient  date,  and,  like  Thebes  and  Argos, 
received  its  name  in  memory  of  the  ark. 

Gordium,  afterwards  Juliopolis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Phrygian  kings,  on  the  river 
Sangarius,  is  spoken  of  by  Justin  as  standing 
on  the  border  between  the  two  Phrygias ;  but 
some  geographers  comprise  it  within  the  limits 
of  Galatia.  It  was  here  that  the  celebrated 
Gordian  knot  was  preserved,  which  Alexander 
cut,  when  he  was  about  to  invade  Asia.  It 
had  sunk  into  a  mean  village:  but  in  the  tri- 
umvirate of  Augustus  it  was  raised  to  some 
consequence  by  one  Cleo,  a  captain  of  banditti, 
residing  in  the  strong  holds  of  mount  Olympus, 
who  by  siding  first  with  Marc  Antony  and 
afterwards  with  Augustus,  obtained  extensive 
grants  of  territory  from  both ;  and  was  by  the 
latter  created  high  priest  of  Jupiter  Acrettenus, 
worshipped  by  the  Mysians,  and  high  priest  of 
Bellona,  adored  in  Commana  of  Poutus,  a  dig- 
nity not  inferior  to  that  of  a  king.(q) 

Tantalis,  or  Sipylus,  the  ancient  residence 
of  Tantalus ;  by  some  placed  within  the 
borders  of  Maeonia,  but  more  frequently  in 
Ionia.  It  is  remarkable,  that  four  cities,  viz. 
Sipylus,  Archseopolis,  Colpe,  and  Lebadus, 
were  successively  built  on  the  same  spot,  and 
destroyed  by  earthquakes. 

Synnas,  or  Synnada,  the  metropolis  of 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  celebrated  for  its  fine  mar- 
bles, which  were  obtained  from  the  quarries 
of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Docimeum,  or 
Domicia.  The  surrounding  plains  were  co- 
vered with  olive-trees. 

Ipsus,  near  which  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  between  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
which  deprived  Antigonus  of  empire  and  his 
life. 

Antioch  of  Pisidia,  and  Sagalassus,  are  both 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Phrygia  and  to 
Pisidia.  It  was  in  the  former  of  these  cities 
that  the  Jews  raised  a  commotion  against  Paul 

(o)  Salinas.  Plin.  Excrcit.  cap.  40. 
(|>)  Bochart.  Phaleg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  11. 


and  Barnabas,  on  which  occasion  the  apostles 
shook  ofl'the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them.(r) 

Iconium  [Konie/t]  the  capital  of  Lycaonia, 
on  the  lake  Coralis,  where  St.  Paul  and  his 
companion  were  in  danger  of  being  stoned. (s) 

Isaura,  the  capital  of  Isauria. 

Lystra,  where  St.  Paul  healed  the  cripple, 
and  was  himself  stoned  by  the  people,  after 
they  had  offered  to  sacrifice  to  him  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Mercury,  (t) 

Besides  these,  places  of  less  note  were  Do- 
rylaeum  [JEtki-skekr],  Thymbris  [Pursue],  Co- 
tyaeiunl  [Kutaiefi],  Cadi  [Kedous],  Peltae  [Us- 
clialc],  Sagalassus  [Sadja/clu],  Diniae  [JBoluadin], 
Tyriaeum  [AtttJt-htui],  Philomelium  [Ilgoun], 
Laranda  [Larendeh],  Psibela  [Jsmil],  Claudio- 
polis  [Eskelib],  Curalis  [Kerali],  Derbe  [Alah- 
dag:} 


SECTION  II. 

NATURAL  HISTORY    OF    PHRYGIA. — CLIMATE.— 

SOIL   AND    PRODUCE. LAKES  AND  RIVERS.— 

MINERAL    WATERS. MOUNTAINS. 

CLIMATE. — This  country,  and  indeed  all 
Asia  Minor,  was  in  ancient  times  much  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  The  air  was  deemed 
most  pure  and  salubrious,  though  now,  in  some 
districts,  it  is  thought  to  be  extremely  gross, 
great  part  of  the  lands  lying  uncultivated ;  a 
fate  common  to  such  places  as  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  groan  under  Turkish  despotism  and 
indolence. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCE.  —  Phrygia  is  for  the 
most  part  a  plain  country,  covered  with  a  deep 
rich  soil,  which  when  well  cultivated,  yielded 
all  those  desirable  things,  as  in  their  original 
bed,  that  are  found  only  scattered  in  other 
regions.  It  is  well  watered  by  numerous  small 
rivers,  abounded  in  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  its 
extensive  plains  and  pasture-grounds  were  well 
stocked  with  cattle.  In  some  parts  it  yielded 
bitumen  and  other  combustible  substances. 

LAKES  AND  RIVERS. — Of  the  several  lakes 
of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  the  Tatta  Palus 
[Tuzla],  or  salt  lake,  on  the  borders  of  Ly- 
caonia and  Cappadocia,  only  requires  parti- 
cular notice.  It  was  long  and  narrow,  and  its 


(q)  Strabo.  lib.  xii. 

(s)  Ibid.  chap.  xiv.  1 — G. 


(r)  Acts,  xiii.  14 — 51. 
(,t)  Ibid.  ver.  8—19. 
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waters  were  strongly  impregnated  with  a  salt, 
which  easily  crystallized,  and  attached  itself  to 
whatever  was  plunged  into  them.  Strabo  says 
the  saline  matter  was  so  very  subtile,  that  if 
birds  flew  over  its  surface,  their  feathers  be- 
came so  loaded  with  the  concretion  that  they 
were  unable  afterwards  to  rise  into  the  air, 
and  were  caught  without  trouble.(u)  Pliny 
and  Dioscorides  have  also  spoken  of  this  lake 
and  its  salt. 

The  principal  rivers  were  the  following: 
The  Maeander  [Bojouk-Meittder],  so  celebrated 
for  its  windings,  that  all  rivers  with  numerous 
turnings  have  been  called  after  it.  It  rises  in 
the  hill  Celaenae,  passes  through  Phrygia,  di- 
vides Lydia,  or  Maeonia,  from  Caria,  and  after 
600  turnings,(v)  empties  itself  into  the  ^Egean 
sea  between  Priene  and  Miletus.  According 
to  the  poets,  Cyanea,  a  daughter  of  the  Maean- 
der, and  mother  to  Byblis  and  Caunus,  by 
Miletus,  was  changed  into  a  rock,  for  having 
refused  the  addresses  of  a  young  man,  who 
was  distractedly  in  love  with  her,  and  whom 
she  saw  kill  himself  on  her  account,  without 
the  slightest  emotion.(vv)  The  windings  of  the 
Maeander  are  said  to  have  given  Daedalus  the 
first  idea  of  the  labyrinth  ;  and  some  travellers 
have  thought  they  could  observe  in  its  course 
the  forms  of  the  letters  f,  f,  %,  r,  «. 

The  Marsyas,  so  named  from  Marsyas,  a 
celebrated  musician,  who  challenging  Apollo 
to  a  trial  of  skill  in  harmony,  was  by  him  over- 
come, and  flayed  alive  for  his  presumption. (x) 
Most  of  the  ancients  describe  this  river  as 
having  its  spring  near  that  of  the  Maeander; 
but  Maximus  Tyrius(y)  and  Strabo(z)  derive 
them  both  from  one  source.  It  rushes  down 
from  a  considerable  height,  with  great  noise, 
between  rocks  and  precipices,  and  is  there- 
fore called  Cataracta  by  Herodotus.  It  unites 
with  the  Maeander  at  Celaenae,  and  the  joint 
stream,  after  flowing  through  that  town,  di- 
vides itself  again  into  two  branches  ;  one 
the  most  tortuous  river  in  the  world,  the  other 
without  a  single  turning  in  its  whole  course, 
whence  its  great  rapidity.  Near  Apamea- 


(u)  Strabo.  lib.  xii. 
(v)  Dio  Prus.  lib.  i. 
(w)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  viii.  ix. 

(x)  Hygin.  Fab.  165.    Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  vi.    Metam.  lib.  vi. 
Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  29. 
(Y)  Serm.  xxxviii. 


Cibotas,  the  two  streams  are  again  united,  and 
separate  no  more.  Quint.  Curtius(a)  says, 
that  while  the  river  flows  through  Celajnae, 
it  is  named  Marsyas,  but  it  is  called  Lycus 
on  leaving  the  city.  The  Lycus,  however, 
flows  in  a  different  direction,  and  falls  into 
the  Mseander,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Laodicea,  which  was  therefore  called  Laodicea 
on  the  Lycus.(b) 

The  Sangarius,  Sangaris,  Sangurus,  or 
Sagaris  [Sakaria],  springs  from  mount  Dindy- 
mus,  and  after  watering  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and 
Bithynia,  falls  into  the  Euxine. 

The  Phryx,  from  which  the  country  is  said 
to  have  had  its  name,  as  already  mentioned, 
flowed  into  the  Hermus  [Sarabat,  or  Kedous], 
which  after  fertilizing  the  plains  of  Lydia, 
divided  the  territories  of  the  ^Eolians  and 
lonians,  and  fell  into  the  sea  a  few  leagues 
north-west  of  Smyrna. 

MINERAL  WATERS,  &c. — Near  Hierapolis 
was  a  mineral  spring,  the  waters  of  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  petrified  in  the  course 
of  a  year;  and  yet  were  endued  with  such  a 
virtue  as  to  render  the  lands  they  passed 
through  exceedingly  fruitful,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  proved  a  specific  in  various  chronic 
disorders.(c)  On  the  brow  of  a  hill,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  was  a  chasm  of  con- 
siderable depth,  always  overspread  with  a 
thick  fog,  and  exhaling  a  steam  so  pestilential 
that  no  living  creature  could  inhale  it  without 
being  suffocated. (d) 

MOUNTAINS.— Olympus,  where  Atys,  son 
of  king  Croesus,  was  accidentally  slain  by 
Adrastus,  in  hunting  a  wild  boar,  formed  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  whence 
it  was  called  the  Mysian  Olympus,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  mountains  of  the  same 
name. 

The  Lycaonum  Colles  [Foudhal-baba],  stretch- 
ing from  Iconium  far  towards  the  east,  were 
of  no  great  altitude,  but  cold,  naked,  and 
inhabited  by  wild  asses.  At  their  northern  ex- 
tremity began  a  vast  plain,  destitute  of  water, 
and  extending  to  the  Galatian  frontiers. 


(z)  Lib.  xii.  (a)  Lib.  iii. 

(b)  Saltnas.  Plin.  Exerc.  cap.  38. 

(c)  .Strabo,  lib.  xiii.    Vitruv.  lib.  viii.  cap.  3.  Ulp.  Leg. 
Prim.  sect.  xiii. 

(d)  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.    Plin.  lib.  iv.    Ainmian.  lib.  xxxvii. 
cap.  G.  Dio  Nic.  In  Vita  Trajan.  Apul.  De  Munde. 
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SECTION  III. 

ANTIQUITY,   GOVERNMENT,   RELIGION,  CHARAC- 
TER,   LEARNING,    &.C.    OF  THE    PHRYGIANS. 

ANTIQUITY. — The  Phrygians  accounted 
themselves  the  most  ancient  people  in  the 
world ;  and  even  the  Egyptians,  after  the 
celebrated  experiment  of  Psammetichus,  con- 
ceded that  claim  to  them.(e)  Josephus  and 
Jerotn  deduce  them  from  Togarmah,  son  of 
Gomer,  and  suppose  they  were  known  to  the 
Hebrews  under  the  name  of  Tigrammanes  :(f) 
but  the  Heathen  writers,  led  by  that  deceitful 
guide,  similitude  of  names,  derive  them  from 
the  Macedonian  tribe  of  Brygians.(g)  Bochart 
thinks  that  the  Phrygians  were  the  immediate 
offspring  of  Gomer,  and,  as  noticed  in  a  former 
section,  that  the  word  Phrygia  is  no  more 
than  a  Greek  translation  of  his  name.  Jose- 
phus makes  Gomer  the  father  of  the  Galatians; 
but  here  he  must  be  understood  to  mean  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Phrygia,  which  the 
Galatians,  or  Gauls,  at  a  later  period  made 
themselves  masters  of:  the  descendants  of 
Gomer  being  placed  by  Ezekiel  northward  of 
Judea,(h)  near  Togarmah  (which  Bochart 
takes  to  be  Cappadocia)  long  before  the  Gauls 
passed  into  Asia.  Against  these  conjectures, 
so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  we  have  nothing  to  object;  but  with 
respect  to  the  Phrygians,  properly  so  called, 
after  whom  the  whole  peninsula  was  once 
called,  we  conceive  them,  though  an  ancient 
people,  to  have  been  of  a  more  recent  date  in 
these  parts,  as  more  fully  explained  in  the  first 
section  of  this  chapter.  They  were  a  tribe  of 
that  numerous  but  scattered  race,  which  was 
dispersed  from  Babel,  and  were  of  the  same 
family  with  the  Hyc-sos  of  Egypt,  the  Atlan- 
tida3  of  Africa,  the  Herculeans  and  Peresians 
of  Greece,  the  Persians  of  the  East,  and  the 
Perizzites  of  Canaan,  from  which  last  country 
they  were  driven  by  Joshua;  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  similarity  of  their  religious 
rites,  the  identity  of  the  chief  object  of  their 
devotion,  and  the  concurrence  of  their  histo- 
rical traditions;  of  which  some  farther  notice 


(e)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  419,  note  (a). 

(f)  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  Hieron.  In  Qutest,  Hebr. 
fg)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  73.      Strabo.   lib.  vii.  ix.  xi. 

Plin.   lib.  v.   cap.  37. — See  also    Enstath.  in  Homer,  and 
Dionyt. 
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will  be  taken,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
Trojans. 

GOVERNMENT. — The  most  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Phrygia  were  lords  of  the  whole  country, 
in  which  state  the  government  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  complete  monarchy,  but  under 
what  qualifications,  if  any,  no  account  remains. 
Some  time  before  the  Trojan  war,  the  country 
seems  to  have  been  divided  into  several  petty 
kingdoms;  and  divers  princes  reigned  at  the 
same  time.  Apollodorus  mentions  a  king  of 
Phrygia,  contemporary  with  Ilus,  king  of 
Troy.(i)  Cedrenus  notices  one  Teuthras,  by 
some  called  Teleutas,  sovereign  of  a  small 
country  in  Phrygia,  whose  territories  were  ra- 
vaged by  Ajax-Telamories,  and  himself  slain  in 
single  combat,  his  royal  seat  laid  in  ashes,  and 
his  daughter  Techmessa  taken  captive  by  the 
conqueror.(j)  Homer  mentions  Phorcys  and 
Ascanius,  both  princes  and  leaders  of  the 
Phrygian  auxiliaries  that  came  to  the  relief  of 
Troy  ;(k)  and  Tantalus,  no  less  celebrated  for 
his  wealth  than  infamous  for  his  vices,  was 
king  of  Sipylus,  with  its  surrounding  district. 
That  Phrygia  was  subjugated  either  by  Ninus, 
as  Diodorus  relates,  or  by  the  Amazons,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Suidas,  is  said  not  to  be 
sufficiently  warranted.  An  aristocratical,  or 
democratical,  form  of  government  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  some  time  prior  to  the 
accession  of  Gordius,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  elevated  to  that  dignity  by  advice 
of  the  oracle,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
intestine  broils,  which  distracted  and  impo- 
verished the  country. 

RELIGION. — As  the  Phrygians  were  greatly 
addicted  to  superstition,  they  had  many  idols : 
but  their  principal  deity  was  Cybele,  the  gre^t 
mother  of  the  gods,  whom  they  worshipped 
under  various  names.  She  was  represented  as 
a  woman  sitting  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
lions,  crowned  with  towers,  holding  a  key  in 
her  hand,  and  attired  in  a  garment  embroidered 
with  flowers  of  various  colours.  She  had  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Pessinus,  with  peculiar 
priests,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
Cubeboi,  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Latines 


(h)  Ezek.  xlviii.  6. 
(i)  Apollod.  lib.  iii. 

(j)  Cedren.  p.  104.  Sophocl.  in  Ajace.  Calaber,  lib.  iii 
(k)  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  ii. 
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Curetes  and  Corybantes,  among  whom  the 
practice  of  making  themselves  Galli  prevailed 
as  much  as  in  Syria.(l)  At  stated  times,  they 
carried  her  statue  about  the  streets,  dancing 
around  it,  till,  having  wrought  themselves  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy,  they  began  to  lacerate  their 
flesh  with  knives  and  lancets,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  grief  with  which  Cybele  was 
transported  at  the  death  of  her  beloved  Attis, 
who  came  to  an  untimely  end,  either  from  his 
own  hands,  or  from  Maeon,  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  father  to  the  goddess,  in  consequence  of 
his  attachment  to  her.  As  he  was  supposed 
to  have  wounded  himself  under  a  pine-tree;  a 
tree  of  that  species  was  annually  wrapped  iu 
wool,  and  with  great  solemnity  carried  by  the 
priests  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  in 
memory  of  her  wrapping  up  the  dead  body  of 
Attis,  after  the  same  manner,  before  she  de- 
posited it  in  her  cave.  On  these  occasions, 
the  priests  were  crowned  with  violets,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  his  blood. 
The  victims  immolated  in  honour  of  the  Phry- 
gian goddess,  were  a  bull,  or  a  she-goat, 
whence  the  sacrifices  was  called  Taurobolium 
and  Criobolium.  Her  priests  were  prohibited 
from  wine,  because  Attis,  when  inebriated 
with  that  liquor,  disclosed  his  secret  amours 
with  the  monster  Acdestis;  and  they  abstained 
from  bread,  on  account  of  the  long  fast  kept 
by  Cybele  after  his  death.  They  held  oaths  to 
be  unlawful  on  all  occasions ;  which  tenet  is 
said  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Phry- 
gians. After  death,  their  bodies,  instead  of 
being  buried,  were  placed  on  a  stone  ten  cubits 
high.(m) 

The  other  deities  of  the  Phrygians  were 
liacchus,  whom  they  styled  Sabazios,  and  his 
priests  and  temples  Saboi,  the  same  with  the 
Zabians;  Adagyus;  and  the  Cabiri.  These 
•were  honoured,  on  their  solemn  festivals,  with 
dances  and  songs,  composed  by  Lityerses,  son 
of  king  Midas,  whose  name  they  bore.  They 
had  also  dances  called  bricismata,(n)  which 
some  authors  derive  from  the  word  JJryges,(o) 
the  reputed  ancient  name  of  the  Phrygians; 
and  th<  ]•(•  \vas  another  dance,  called  tritiums, 
the  invention  of  a  Phrygian  nymph,  and 
used  in  honour  of  the  idol  tinbatius,  which 


(1)  Se«  before.   Vol.  I.  p.  iiflO. 

\:nob.  lib.  v.     Hicroiniu.   Epist.  ad  l.ati  /». 


is  by  some  added  to  the  number  of  the  Phry- 
gian gods,  though  it  was  probably  the  same 
with  Sabazios,  mentioned  above. 

CHARACTER,  LEARNING,  LANGUAGE,  &c. — 
The  ancient  Phrygians  are  described  as  super- 
stitious, voluptuous,  and  effeminate;  destitute 
of  prudence;  and  of  so  servile  a  disposition, 
that  nothing  but  stripes  and  ill  usage  could 
make  them  comply  with  their  duty :  hence 
they  became  the  subject  of  many  trite  pro- 
verbs among  the  Greeks.  But  here  a  distinc- 
tion seems  to  be  necessary  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  Phrygia,  dwelling  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  to  whom  probably  the  cen- 
sure of  effeminacy  particularly  belonged,  and 
those  who  resided  on  the  coasts,  who  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  different  descent.  Their 
music,  which  partook  of  their  general  cha- 
racter, was  called  the  Phrygian  mode,  and 
was  chiefly  calculated  to  soften  and  enervate 
the  mind.  They  were  the  reputed  inventors 
of  divination  by  the  singing,  flying,  and  feed- 
ing of  birds.  Their  commerce  is  supposed  to 
have  been  very  extensive,  and,  according  to 
Syncellus,  they  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea  for  about  25  years.  Their  country  afforded 
many  valuable  exports  ;  they  had  a  safe  coast 
and  convenient  harbours;  and  their  city  of 
Apamea  was  the  emporium  of  all  Asia  Minor. 
Of  their  laws  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said  , 
but,  with  respect  to  learning,  they  must  be 
allowed  a  competent  skill  in  those  requisite 
qualifications  of  a  maritime  people,  geography, 
geometry,  and  astronomy ;  and  the  invention 
of  the  pipe  of  reeds,  and  of  all  sorts  of  needle- 
work, is  attributed  to  them. 

But  little  is  known  respecting  their  language, 
except  that  the  few  words  collected  by  modern 
writers  are  evidences  of  its  bearing  no  great 
resemblance  to  the  Greek,  as  some  had  sup- 
posed, contrary  to  the  decision  of  Strabo ; 
who,  after  attempting  to  derive  the  name  of 
a  Phrygian  city  from  the  Greek,  concludes 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  similitude. 
The  Scythians  always  refused  their  assent  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  Phry- 
gian tongue  was  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world ;  for  they  supposed  that  the  sound  bee,  or 
beccos,  uttered  by  the  two  children,  in  the 


(n)  Hesycli. 
(u)  Uocimrt. 
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experiment  of  Psammetichus,(p)  was  merely 
an  imitation  of  the  goats  that  had  suckled 
them,  and  was  by  chance  a  Phrygian  word, 
sigaifying  bread.  It  has  been  supposed,  but 
without  sufficient  foundation,  that  Homer,  in 
his  distinction  between  the  language  of  the 
gods  and  of  men,  meant  the  Greek  by  the 
former,  and  the  Phrygian  by  the  latter. 


SECTION  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHRYGIAN  KINGS. 

As  the  annals  of  the  Phrygians  were  lost  at 
a  very  early  period,  we  have  but  few  remains, 
preserved  incidentally  in  the  histories  of  other 
nations,  of  their  kings.  The  first  of  their  sove- 
reigns, of  whom  there  is  any  historical  account, 
was  called  Nanuacus,  or  Aunacus,  or  Cannacus; 
a  personage  of  the  most  remote  antiquity;  being, 
as  already  noticed ,(q)  contemporary  with 
Prometheus,  so  that  ancient  tiling  were  pro- 
verbially said  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Annacus. 
He  lived  to  a  very  great  age ;  and  when  he 
was  upwards  of  300  years  old,  the  oracles 
announced  that  at  his  death  the  whole  world 
should  perish.  On  receiving  this  information, 
he  went  with  his  subjects  to  the  temples,  and 
there  strove,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods,  and  avert  their  wrath  ;  whence 
the  adage  "  to  weep  like  Nannacus,"  was 
afterwards  used  in  speaking  of  an  extraordi- 
nary grief  or  sorrow.  Some  time  after,  Nan- 
nacus died,  and  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
ensued,  which  was  attended  with  the  threatened 
destruction.(r) 

Midas  I.  appears  next :  but  no  particulars 
are  recorded  of  him,  except  that  he  resided 
at  Pessinus,  and  intended  to  dispose  of  his 
daughter  la  in  marriage  to  the  shepherd  Attis, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  Cybele 
and  Acdestis ;  the  last  of  whom,  inspiring  all 
the  guests  at  the  nuptials  with  an  enthusiastic 


(p)  See  before.  Vol.  I.  p.  419,  note  (a). 

(q)  See  before,  p.  109,  for  some  particulars  respecting 
Annacus,  with  a  conjecture  as  to  his  real  character. 

(r)  Suidas,  sub  voce  A»K»XO;.  Steph.  Byzant.  Erasm. 
Chiliad. 


fren/y,  changed  the  genial  banquet  into  a 
scene  of  horror  arid  confusion  :  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  both  laid  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves ;  and  the  mourning  of  Cybele  for  her 
lover  became  the  foundation  of  the  Phrygian 
mysteries.(s)  It  was  this  Midas,  probably, 
who  built  a  magnificent  temple  at  Pessinns, 
to  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  and  appointed 
yearly  sacrifices  to  be  performed  there  in  her 
honour  :(t)  whence  Hyginus  was  led  to  con- 
sider him  as  the  son  of  Cybclc.(u) 

Mauis,  or  Masdes,  who  next  is  spoken  of, 
was  a  prince  of  such  prowess  and  virtue, 
that  the  term  manic,  derived  from  his  name, 
became  synonymous  with  great :  whence 
heroic  and  glorious  actions  were  denominated 
manic  ac/iievements.(\}  He  was  worshipped 
by  the  Phrygians,  as  well  as  in  Caria  and 
Lydia,  under  the  names  of  Menes,  Manes, 
Masdes,  and  Meen  Arkeeus.  He  seems  also  to 
be  the -same  with  Maon,  or  Maeon,  head  of 
the  Maeonians,  and  the  reputed  son  of  Uranus 
and  Terra,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Tellus. 

Some  time  after  these,  reigned  Gordius, 
whose  elevation  to  the  throne  is  thus  related  : 
he  was  an  husbandman,  and  one  day,  as  he 
was  pursuing  his  usual  employment  of  tillage, 
an  eagle  settled  on  the  yoke  of  his  plow,  and 
continued  there  the  whole  day.  Alarmed  at 
this  prodigy,  he  went  to  consult  the  sooth- 
sayers of  Telmissus,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where 
the  art  of  divination  was  in  some  sort  here- 
ditary to  the  inhabitants.  At  his  entrance  into 
the  city,  he  was  met  by  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  who,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  motives  of  his  journey,  told  him  that  she 
was  herself  skilled  in  the  art,  and  that  nothing 
less  than  a  kingdom  was  presaged  by  the 
omen ;  at  the  same  time,  she  proposed  to  share 
with  him  in  wedlock,  the  hopes  with  which 
she  had  inspired  him.  Gordius  accepted  her 
offer ;  and  when  a  sedition  shortly  aferwards 
broke  out  among  the  Phrygians,  the  oracles 
unanimously  advised  them  to  stop  the  grow- 
ing evil  by  committing  their  government  to  a 
king  ;  to  which  was  added,  that  the  first  man, 
who,  after  the  return  of  the  inquirers,  should 


(s)  Pausan.  in  Achaic.  cap.  17.     Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  x. 
Fab.  2,  3.  Luciau.  in  Dca  Syria. 
(t)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 
(u)  Hygin.  Fab.  191,  274. 
(v)  Plut.  De  hid.  et  Otirid. 
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visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  a  cart,  was 
destiued  by  the  gods  to  wear  the  Phrygian 
crown.  The  messengers  had  scarcely  deliver- 
ed the  answer  of  the  oracle,  when  Gordius 
appeared,  riding  in  his  cart,  and  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed  king  of  Phrygia.  Grateful 
for  so  signal  a  favour,  Gordius  consecrated 
his  cart,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  Regal 
Majesty,  which  was  adored  as  a  goddess ; 
and  to  the  beam  he  fastened  the  knot  which 
had  tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught-tree,  woven 
with  such  art,  that  the  oracles  promised  the 
empire  of  the  world  to  him  who  should  untie 
it.(w)  Gordius  built  the  city  of  Gordium, 
which  he  made  his  residence,  as  it  was  after- 
wards of  all  the  princes  of  his  family. (x) 

Of  Midas  II.  the  son  of  Gordius,  a  story  is 
told  by  vElian  and  Arrian,(y)  similar  to  that 
above  related  of  his  father,  and  he  is  by 
them  said  to  be  the  first  king  of  the  Gordian 
family  that  reigned  in  Phrygia.  According 
to  these  writers,  the  Phrygians,  having  in- 
quired of  the  oracle  by  what  means  they 
could  put  an  end  to  their  intestine  broils, 
were  answered,  that  a  cart  would  bring  them 
a  king,  who  should  restore  tranquillity  among 
them :  and  while  they  were  musing  on  this 
response,  Midas  came  riding  in  his  cart  into 
the  throng,  and  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged as  their  sovereign.  The  generality 
of  authors,  however,  begin  the  Gordian  fa* 
mily  with  Gordius  himself,  as  above.  Plu- 
tarch says  that  Midas  was  son  of  the  god- 
dess, known  to  the  Romans  by  the  title  of 
JBona  Dea;(z)  by  which  can  only  be  meant 
that  he  was  priest  of  that  goddess,  who  was 
the  same  with  Damuler,  or  Cybele;  according 
to  the  primitive  custom  of  combining  the 
priestly  and  regal  dignities  in  the  same  per- 
son. Justin  considers  Midas  as  king  of  the 
Brygians,  in  Macedonia,  till,  being  driven 
from  his  own  territories,  he  retired  into  Asia 
Minor.(a)  However  this  may  have  been, 
Midas  was  accounted  one  of  the  richest 
princes  that  ever  reigned,  conformably  to  the 


(w)  Some  ages  afterwards,  Alexander  Jhe  Great,  having 
attempted  to  untie  this  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  but  with- 
out success,  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  it;  thereby  either 
fulfilling  or  eluding  the  prediction  of  the  oracle. 

(x)  Strabo.  lib.  xii.    Justin,  lib.  xi. 

(>)  Artian.  lib.  iii.  X.\\i\n.  Vil.  H.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

(z)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Ctetaris.  (a)  Justin,  lib.  \\.  cap.  7. 


prediction  of  the  oracle,  which  had  promised 
it,  on  being  consulted  respecting  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  of  a  swarm  of  ants 
gathering  around  him  in  his  infancy,  and 
while  he  was  asleep,  conveying  their  stores 
of  wheat  into  his  mouth.(b)  Strabo  says,  he 
drew  vast  treasures  from  the  mines,  discover- 
ed perhaps  in  his  reign,  on  mount  Bermius.(c) 
He  is  greatly  commended  for  the  comeliness 
of  his  person,  and  for  his  piety.  He  was 
instructed  by  Orpheus  in  the  mysteries  of 
religion ;  filled  Phrygia  with  new  deities,  tem- 
ples, priests,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  ;(d) 
introduced  the  custom  of  mourning  over  the 
dead  with  doleful  songs;  and  by  annually 
renewing  his  lamentations  for  his  deceased 
mother,  brought  the  Phrygians  by  degrees- 
to  worship  her  as  a  goddess.(e)  He  is  said 
to  have  reigned  over  Dardania,  as  well  as 
Phrygia  ;(f)  and  the  foundation  of  Ancyra  is 
attributed  to  him,(g)  where  an  anchor  of  his 
contrivance,  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
was  shewn  to  Pausanias.(h)  His  wife,  Her- 
modica,  is  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
wisdom ;  and  is  reputed  to  have  taught  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyme  to  coin  money. (i)  By 
her,  Midas  had  three  sons,  Gordius,  Ancharus, 
and  Otreus ;  besides  a  fourth,  Lityersas,  by  a 
concubine.  The  first  of  these  succeeded  him  ; 
and  the  second,  Ancharus,  sacrificed  his  life 
for  the  public  good,  on  the  following  occasion: 
The  earth  having  opened  to  a  prodigious 
depth,  and  swallowed  up  great  part  of  the 
city  of  Celffina?,  Midas  consulted  the  oracles, 
and  was  told  that  the  opening  would  not  close 
till  the  most  valuable  thing  in  human  life  were 
thrown  into  it.  Upon  this  declaration,  the 
inhabitants  threw  in  their  gold,  silver,  jewels, 
and  whatever  else  of  value  came  to  their 
hands ;  but  without  producing  the  desired 
effect,  the  gap  still  continuing  open,  and  threat- 
ening the  citizens  with  certain  destruction.  At 
length  Ancharus,  considering  that  the  human 
soul  was  the  most  valuable  thing  in  life,  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself;  and  accordingly, 


(b)  .Elian.  Vit.  H.  lib.  xii.  cap.  15.    Cic.  De  Divin.  lib.  i. 
Val.  Max.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

(c)  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.         (d)  Arrian,  lib.  ii.    Justin.  lib.  si. 

(e)  Stiidas,  sub  voce  EXiyo;. 

(f)  L.  Serv.  in  JEneirf.  lib.  ii. 

(g)  Nonn.  in  Orat.  lib.  xxx.  Greg.  Naz. 

(h)  Pausan.  in  Attic.  (i)  Heracl.  in  Polit. 
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having  embraced  his  father,  and  taken  leave 
of  his  wife,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
full  speed  into  the  chasm,  which  immediately 
closed.(j) 

Couon,  in  his  first  narration,  says,  that 
Midas,  having  found  a  treasure  in  his  native 
country,  and  being  instructed  by  Orpheus  on 
mount  PieriuB,  procured  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  Brygians;  that  in  his 
reign  Silenus  appeared  on  mount  Brime  ;  that 
whatever  Midas  touched  was  immediately 
turned  into  gold ;  and  that,  taking  advantage 
of  this  prodigy,  he  persuaded  his  subjects  to 
migrate  from  Europe  into  the  country  on  the 
Hellespont;  that  he  settled  in  Mysia,  and 
there  changed  the  name  of  his  followers  from 
Brygians  to  Phrygians.  He  adds,  that  Midas 
had  a  great  many  spies  dispersed  through 
the  country,  from  whom  he  obtained  accurate 
information  of  all  that  was  passing,  so  that 
no  plot  or  conspiracy  could  be  even  spoken  of, 
without  his  knowledge ;  and  he  in  conse- 
quence reigned  in  peace  to  a  great  age.  His 
knowing  what  his  subjects  spoke  of  him,  con- 
ti.nues  this  writer,  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  that 
Midas  had  long  ears ;  and  as  asses  are  said  to 
be  endowed  with  the  sense  of  hearing  above 
all  other  animals,  he  was  also  said  to  have 
ass's  ears;  a  metaphor,  which,  in  process  of 
time,  was  taken  for  a  truth.(k)  The  poets,  of 
whose  fables  this  is  an  attempted  explanation, 
speak  of  the  ass's  ears  as  having  been  put 
upon  the  head  of  Midas,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, by  Apollo,  because  he  gave  the  palm 
to  Pan,  in  a  musical  contest  between  those 
two  deities,  in  which  Midas  sat  as  umpire: 
whence  the  proverb,  M.V  ?»»  J™.  Others  say, 
that  Midas,  having  put  some  affront  upon 
JBacchus,  was  metamorphosed  into  an  ass  by 
the  incensed  deity ;  while  some,  again,  relate, 
that  for  entertaining  Jiacc/ius,  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  virtue  of  changing  whatever  he 
touched  into  gold.  The  truth  of  all  which 
seems  to  be,  that  Midas  was  of  that  race 


(j)  Plut.  in  Para.ll.  Stobaeus.  Serin,  vii.  A  similar  story 
will  be  found  of  Marcus  Curtius,  in  the  Roman  history. 

(k)  Conon.  apud  Phot.  Biblioth. 

(1)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  437,  note  (r) ;  Vol.  II.  p.  16, 
note  (x),  p.  131,  note  (2). 

(m)  From  the  same  term  DIN,  the  poets  created  the  giant 
Otug,  who  was  killed  by  Apollo  and  Diana  ;  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  personification  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  erected 
lor  a  sign,  and  overthrown  by  divine  wisdom. 


which  the  Greeks  erroneously  designated  by 
the  title  of  x?t><rS«,  and  the  Latines  by  that  of 
Auremn,  under  a  supposition  that  it  had  some 
connection  with  gold,(l)  though  in  reality  the 
words  were  corruptions  of  sacred  terms ;  and 
that  he  dedicated  to  the  sun,  JN  (ON)  a  high 
place,  or  watch-tower,  as  a  sign,  or  token,  niN 
(OTH)  ;(m)  which  sounds,  on,  and  ot/t,  the 
Greeks  translated  by  o«*  JT«,  ass's  ears,  words 
of  similar  sound,  but  of  very  different  import ; 
and  the  poets,  prolific  of  invention,  dressed 
them  up  fabulous  absnrdities.(n) 

Upon  the  demise  of  Midas,  his  eldest  son, 
Gordius  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and  sur- 
rounded the  city  of  Gordium  with  a  strong 
wall ;  which  is  all  that  is  known  of  him. 

Otreus,  the  third  son  of  Midas,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  succeeded  Gordius,  because 
Homer  styles  him  king  of  all  Phrygia.(o) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Anrhisps,  thf  father  of  Alneas,  but  none  of 
his  actions  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity. 

Lityersas,  the  natural  son  of  Midas,  reigned 
at  Celaenae,  and  is  characterised  as  a  rustic, 
unsociable  and  inhuman  tyrant,  who  frequently 
laboured  in  the  fields  as  a  common  husband- 
man, and  after  cutting  off  the  heads  of  his 
fellow  labourers,  bound  up  their  bodies  in 
the  sheaves.  For  these,  and  similar  acts  of 
barbarity,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules, 
and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  Ma?an- 
der.(p)  His  memory  was  nevertheless  cherish- 
ed by  the  Phrygian  reapers,  who  usually  sang 
a  hymn,  from  him  called  Lityersas,  in  harvest- 
time,  to  his  honour.(q)  He  was  a  great  eater, 
according  to  Sositheus,  and  in  one  day  emp- 
tied three  large  baskets  of  bread,  and  drank 
out  12  gallons  of  wine. 

Midas  III.  reigned  over  all  Phrygia,  the 
crown  of  which  he  usurped  in  the  following 
manner :  One  night,  under  pretence  of  sacri- 
ficing to  the  gods,  he  marched  out  of  the 
town  of  Gordium,  attended  by  a  numerous 
band  of  musicians,  with  weapons  concealed 


(n)  By  a  similar  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Onium,  by  which  the  temple  built  by  Onias,  in  Egypt,  was 
called,  the  Greeks  concluded  that  the  Jews  worshipped  on 
ass;  and  that  in  the  vestibule  of  every  Jewish  temple,  there 
was  an  ass's  head. 

(o)  Homer,  in  Hymnis. 

(p)  Athenaeus.  lib.  x.  cap.  1.  Suidas,  sub  voce.  Pollux, 
lib.  iv. 

(q)  Theocr.  Idyll,  x.  Erasm.  Adag.  chil.  iii.  cent.  iv.  ad  75. 
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under  their  garments.  The  citizens,  led  by 
curiosity,  followed  them  out  of  the  town,  with- 
out suspecting  any  treachery ;  but  the  con- 
spirators, suddenly  throwing  away  their  musi- 
cal instruments,  fell  upon  them,  sword  in 
hand  ;  seized  the  city ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  confusion,  proclaimed  Midas  king 
of  Phrygia.(r) 

After  Midas  III.  some  writers  introduce 
Gordius  III.  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
his  son  ;  but  none  of  his  actions  are  recorded, 
and  Herodotus  only  speaks  of  him  as  the 
father  of  Midas  IV.  who  was  the  first 
among  foreign  princes  that  sent  donations  to 
the  oracle  at  Delphi.  He  presented  the 
deity  there  with  a  royal  seat,  or  tribunal, 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  stood  by  the  golden  cups  sent 
by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia.(s)  This  monarch 
was  probably  succeeded  by  another  Gordius  ; 
for  the  kings  of  Phrygia  took  nlt.prnat.ely  the 
names  of  Gordius  and  Midas. 

Midas  IV.  lived  in  very  calamitous  times, 
when  the  Cimmerians,  driven  from  Europe  by 
the  Scythians,  invaded  Asia  Minor,  possessed 
themselves  of  Sardis,  and  made  dreadful  havoc 
of  the  Lydians,  Paphlagonians, 
and  Phrygians.  Midas,  unable 
to  oppose  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
anticipating  the  evils  to  which 
his  country  and  himself  would 
be  exposed,  and  driven  to  desperation  by 
shocking  dreams,  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
by  drinking  bull's  blood,  being  the  first  in- 
stance of  that  kind  of  death  mentioned  in 
history.(t)  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Adrastus,  being  banished  for  the  accidental 
murder  of  the  other,  repaired  to  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  who  purified  him,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  times,  from  his  unintentional 
crime,  and  earnestly  pressed  him  to  remain 
at  his  court.  Adrastus  complied  with  this 
request,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  king's  favourite  son  Atys ;  but  he  unfor- 
tunately killed  him  also  in  the  chase,  and  was 
so  grieved  at  the  mischance,  that  although 
Croesus  generously  pardoned  him,  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself.(u)  In  Adrastus  ended 
the  royal  family  of  Phrygia,  which  now  be- 

(r)  Polyaen.  lib.  vii. 

(»)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap  14;  lib.  viii.  cap.  138. 


Jul.  Per.  »4081. 

A.  M.      *3371. 

Olymp. 
*xxxvi.    4. 

B.  C.         *C33. 


came  a  province  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and 
continued  so  till  Croesus  was  vanquished,  and 
all  Lydia  reduced,  by  the  resistless  arms  of 
Cyrus  the  Great. 


SECTION  V. 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTION   OF 

PHRYGIA  MINOR,  OR  TROAS. 

NAMES. — SITUATION   AND   EXTENT. — DIVISION. 
CITIES. — ISLAND    OF    TENEDOS. 

NAMES. — This  country  was  anciently  styled 
Teucria,  Dardania,  Troas,  and  Ilium,  from  its 
kings  Teucer,  Dardanus,  Tros,  and  Ilus:  it 
was  also  called  Idaea,  from  mount  Ida;  and 
Phrygia,  from  the  Phrygians,  who  were  masters 
of  great  part  of  it:  the  epithet  Minor  being 
added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  kingdom  of 
Midas.  In  the  reign  of  Priam,  the  name  of 
Troas  generally  prevailed. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. — The  boundaries 
of  this  country  are  rather  uncertain ;  but  in  a 
general  way  they  may  be  stated  as  being  the 
Propontis  [Sea  of'  Marmora]  on  the  north, 
Mysia  Minor  on  the  east,  the  ^Egean  sea 
[Archipelago]  on  the  south  ;  and  the  Helles- 
pont [Dardanelles]  on  the  west. 

DIVISION. — Phrygia  Minor  was  divided  into 
two  parts;  the  maritime,  called  Hellespontiaca, 
and  the  inland,  termed  Epictetm.  The  former 
borrowed  its  name  from  the  Hellespont,  and 
lay  along  the  coast,  from  the  town  of  Percote 
[Jlergase]  to  the  promontory  Lectuin,  or  Lec- 
ton  [Cape  Babd\,  opposite  the  island  of  Les- 
bos [Mitytine].  This  was  properly  Troas; 
though  the  Trojan  kingdom  extended  from  the 
river  Asopns,  to  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  in- 
cluding not  only  Troas,  but  the  greater  and 
lesser  Mysia.  Epictetus,  or  the  inland  part  of 
Phrygia  Minor,  reaching  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  mount  Olympus,  in  Greater  Mysia, 
belonged  at  first  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  ceded  it  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus; 
whence  its  name,  which  signified  acquired. 
These  distinctions  are  not  very  scrupulously 


(t)  Strabo,  lib.  i.    PJut.  in  Vit.  Q.  Flamin.     Eustath.  tit 
Odyss.  Ill),  xi. 
(u)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  35,  41,  43,  40. 
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adhered  to  by  geographers :  for  Strabo  some- 
times distinguishes  Troas  Hellespontiacus  from 
Epictetus;  sometimes  he  confounds  them;  and 
not  unfrequently  makes  Epictetus  part  of 
Thrygia  Major,(v)  as  does  also  Ptolemy.  Eu- 
stathius  speaks  of  three  Phrygias,  viz.  the 
Greater,  or  kingdom  of  Midas,  extending  to 
Pisidia ;  the  Lesser,  on  the  Hellespont,  reach- 
ing to  mount  Olympus;  and  Epictetus,  which 
he  places  near  Dorylaeum  \_Esld-shehr\. 

CITIES. — On  the  coast  were  :  Percote 
[Bergase]  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
and  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  one  Merops 
and  his  two  sons,  as  being  of  this  city.(w) 

Abydus  [Nagara~\  built  by  the  Milesians,  on 
the  Hellespont,  in  the  reign  of  Gyges,  and 
remarkable  for  the  poetical  adventures  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  It  was  here  that  Xerxes  began 
his  celebrated  bridge,  over  which  he  marched, 
in  seven  days  and  as  many  nights,  1,700,000 
foot,  and  80,000  horse,  besides  camels  and 
carriages,  when  he  invaded  Europe;  and  here 
the  whole  of  Alexander's  cavalry,  and  most  of 
his  infantry,  landed,  under  the  conduct  of 
Parmenio,  on  their  passing  out  of  Europe  into 
Asia.  The  inhabitants  were  besieged  by 
Philip,  the  father  of  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  and  they  devoted  themselves  to  death, 
with  their  families,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Arisba,  the  place  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous  of  Alexander's  army,  after  it  had 
passed  the  Hellespont. 

Lampsacus  [Lamsaki,  or  Lcpseck]  celebrated 
for  its  vineyards,  and  its  worship  of  the  beastly 
Priapns.  Xerxes  gave  the  city  and  its  ter- 
ritories to  Themistocles,  on  condition  of  his 
furnishing  the  royal  table  with  wine;  and 
Alexander  was  diverted  from  his  intention  of 
destroying  it  by  the  adroitness  of  the  philo- 
sopher Anaximenes.  It  was  originally  called 
Pityusa ;  but  received  the  name  of  Lampsacus 
from  Lampsace,  a  daughter  of  Mandron,  king 
of  the  Bebryces,  who  by  giving  some  Phocean 
settlers  timely  notice  of  a  conspiracy  against 
them  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  was  the 
means  of  their  preservation;  from  which  time 
the  city  was  called  after  her.  The  Phocenses 
and  Priapus  are  both  mentioned  as  founders  of 
this  city.  The  latter  was  deemed  a  native  of 
it,  and  his  rites  were  celebrated  with  so  much 


( )  Strabo,  lib.  xii.  p.  !574,  3JJ8,  31)3. 


obscenity  and  so  many  abominable  practices, 
that  the  epithet  Lampsacian  was  used  to  ex- 
press whatever  was  immodest  or  wanton. 

Parium  [Camanar],  a  city  and  seaport  on  the 
Hellespont,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  Ery- 
threans,  and  islanders  of  Paros.  In  this  city 
was  a  naked  Cupid,  much  celebrated  for  its 
execution,  and  accounted  equal  to  the  Venus 
of  Cnidos.  In  its  neighbourhood  lived  the 
Ophiogenes,  who  were  reputed  to  have  the 
gift  of  curing  the  bite  of  a  serpent  with  a 
touch :  and  not  far  off  was  a  stately  temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  Actteus,  and  Diana;  the 
ruins  of  which  were  afterwards  used  in  build- 
ing an  altar  at  Parium,  which  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  miracles  of  Asia. 

Dardanum,  founded  by  king  Dardanus,  near 
a  promontory  bearing  the  same  name,  was  the 
residence  of  Dardanus  and  his  successor 
Erichthonius ;  and  though  long  since  laid  in 
ruins,  still  survives  in  the  name  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. According  to  some  writers,  it  was  the 
patrimony  of  JEneas. 

Rhaeteum,  where  stood  the  tumulus  of  Ajax, 

Sigaeum  [leni-hisari,  or  Ganrkioi]  built  by 
the  Milesians  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name ;  whence  that  part  of  the  sea  was  called 
the  Sigean  sea.  On  this  promontory  was  the 
tumulus  of  Achilles,  which  Alexander  honour- 
ed with  a  v  isit ;  and  in  ancient  times  it  had  a 
statue  of  the  hero,  with  rings  in  its  ears,  like 
those  worn  by  women,  which  Tertullian  inter- 
preted as  an  argument  of  his  effeminacy  in 
point  of  dress:  but  which  probably  indicated 
an  ancient  practice  of  worshipping  the  deity  it 
represented  in  the  character  of  both  sexes. 

Troy,  or  Ilium,  [Bounar-bachi]  the  seat  of 
king  Priam,  built  by  his  ancestor  Tros,  who 
called  it  Troy  from  his  own  name,  and  Ilium 
after  his  son  Ilus.  It  was  seated  on  a  rising 
ground,  near  mount  Ida,  about  five  miles  from 
the  shore.  In  the  days  of  Strabo,  scarcely  any 
remains  of  it  were  to  be  discovered  ;  and  most 
of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  geographers, 
confound  the  old  with  the  new  Ilium,  which 
was  built  by  the  Greeks  after  they  had  de- 
stroyed Troy,  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
leagues  north-west  of  the  original  capital, 
about  30  furlongs  nearer  to  the  shore.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  this  new  city 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  village,  having  nothing 

(w)  Homer.  11.  lib.  xi.  ver.  22!>. 
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remarkable  but  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
that  prince  visited  after  the  defeat  of  Darius, 
and  enriched  with  offerings.  He  also  be- 
stowed ample  privileges  upon  the  place ;  and 
Lysimachus,  by  his  command,  embellished 
and  repaired  the  buildings,  and  surrounded  it 
•with  a  wall,  40  furlongs  in  circumference.  It, 
however,  again  fell  to  decay,  and  was  reduced 
to  its  former  insignificance  and  poverty,  when 
the  Romans  first  entered  Asia.  As  these  peo- 
ple pretended  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  of 
the  ancient  Trojans,  they  spared  no  cost  to 
restore  the  city  to  its  ancient  lustre;  Augustus, 
in  particular,  embellished  it  with  many  stately 
buildings,  endowed  it  with  very  extensive  pri- 
vileges and  exemptions,  and  sent  a  colony  to 
settle  in  it.  The  ruins  of  this  city  have  been 
by  most  travellers  mistaken  for  the  remains  of 
old  Troy,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  Bel- 
lonius^) relates  that  in  his  time  the  walls  were 
still  standing,  with  the  ruinous  monuments  of 
their  turrets ;  and  that  he  spent  four  hours  in 
compassing  them,  partly  on  horseback,  and 
partly  on  foot.  Around  the  walls,  he  ob- 
served several  marble  tombs,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, two  of  which  were  afterwards  seen 
by  Spon,  who  concludes  from  their  style,  that 
they  were  of  Roman  construction.  Bellonius 
likewise  observed  the  ruins  of  three  large 
towers ;  one  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  not  far 
from  the  shore,  another  about  the  middle,  and 
a  third  at  the  bottom,  with  numerous  capa- 
cious cisterns  to  receive  the  rain  water.  Spon 
observed  on  the  south  of  the  haven,  three 
columns  of  granite,  prostrate  among  the  briers, 
two  entire,  each  of  a  single  block  30  feet  in 
length ;  the  third,  broken  in  three  pieces,  35 
feet  long,  and  four  feet  nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Le  Bruyn  mentions  some  considerable 
remains  of  a  most  noble  structure,  about  five 
miles  from  the  beach,  the  four  gates  of  which, 
then  entire,  were  about  45  feet  in  height,  and 
near  them  stood  a  wall  of  extraordinary  thick- 


(x)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

(y)  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  had  a  tradition, 
that  Tenes  was  the  son  of  Cycnus,  by  Prdclea,  sister  to 
Caletor,  who  was  killed  by  Ajax  as  he  was  attempting  to 
burn  the  ships  of  Protesilaus.  Cycnus,  after  the  death  of 
Proclea,  married  Philonome,  who,  falling  in  love  with  her 
step-son  Tcnes,  and  finding  she  could  not  induce  him  to 
comply  with  her  criminal  desires,  accused  him  to  her  hus- 
band of  an  act  of  violence  towards  her.  Cycnus,  giving 
more  credit  to  bis  wife  than  to  his  son,  caused  him  to  be 


ness,  with  14  gates  of  a  competent  size:  the 
area  of  this  magnificent  structure  was  about 
130  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth.  The 
celebrated  rivers  Xanthus  and  Simois  are  said 
by  Bellonius  to  be  mere  brooks,  and  dry  in  the 
summer;  but  Sandys  thinks  he  mistook  other 
rivers  for  them.  The  harbour  of  Troy,  so 
much  spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  is  now  choked 
with  sand ;  but  from  the  fragments  of  sur- 
rounding columns,  to  which  the  ships  and 
gallies  were  fastened,  it  appears  to  have  been 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

Troas  Alexandria  [Eski-Stamboul,  or  An- 
cient Constantinople}  was  situated  between 
the  promontories  Lectutn  [Cape  13aba]  and 
Sigaeum  [Cape  Jeni-ftisari],  and  is  described  by 
Stephanus  as  the  second  among  the  18  cities 
that  were  named  after  Alexander.  It  is  some- 
times called  Alexandria,  and  sometimes 
Troas  only  ;  whence  some  have  supposed  that 
Alexandria  and  Troas  were  two  distinct  cities. 
It  was  founded  by  Aritigonus,  from  whom  it 
was  at  first  called  Antigonia,  but  Lysirnachus 
changed  its  name  in  honour  of  Alexander. 
Under  the  Caesars,  this  was  a  flourishing  city, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  province ;  but  it  now 
lies  in  ruins. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  TENEDOS  [Tenedo],  lay 
opposite  to  Troy,  or  rather  opposite  to  Troas, 
about  four  leagues  south-west  of  the  promon- 
tory Sigaeum.  It  was  originally  called  Leuco- 
phrys,  and  afterwards  Teuedos,  from  Tenes, 
the  son  of  Cycnus,  king  of  Colonae,  in  Troas, 
who  settled  in  it  with  a  colony  from  the  con- 
tinent, arid  on  account  of  his  great  probity 
and  justice,  received  divine  honours  among, 
his  subjects,  after  his  death.  In  common  with 
most  of  the  ancient  heroes,  Tenes  had  his 
season  of  affliction  and  seclusion  from  the 
world,  by  being  shut  up  in  a  chest,  and  ex- 
posed upon  the  waters,  which  wafted  him 
safe  to  this  island. (y)  Tenedos  was  rendered 
famous  by  the  siege  of  Troy :  Virgil  supposes 


shut  up  in  a  chest  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  which  carry- 
ing him  safe  to  the  island  then  called  Leucophrys,  Tones 
was  there  received  as  sent  by  the  gods,  and  with  loud 
•acclamations  proclaimed  king,  the  island  being  also  thence- 
forward called  after  him,  Tenedos.  He  was  accompanied 
in  his  dark  voyage  by  his  sister  Hemithea,  who,  unwilling 
to  outlive  her  brother,  was,  at  her  own  request,  confined 
\viih  him  in  the  ark.  Some  time  after,  Cycnus  discovered 
the  perfidy  of  his  wife,  and  he  sailed  to  Tenedos,  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  son :  but  when  he  had  fastened  his  ship 
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that  the  Greeks  concealed  themselves  behind 
it  when  they  pretended  to  raise  the  siege,  in 
order  to  lull  the  Trojans  into  security.(z) 
After  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  Tenedoians  were 
so  reduced  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
their  neighbours.(a)  It  was  one  of  the  first 
conquests  of  the  Persians,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  lonians  at  the  isle  of  Lada  ;(b)  and  was 
ravaged  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  having  sided 
with  the  Athenians.  The  Romans  plundered 
Tenedos,  under  Verres,  and  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  inhabitants,  carried  away  the  statue  of 
Tenes,  founder  of  the  city.(c)  The  island, 
which  is  about  18  miles  in  circumference,  had 
one  city,  two  havens,  and  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Apollo  Sminthius.  The  only  ruins  now 
visible  are  those  of  the  granaries  built  by  order 
of  Justinian,  which  were  280  feet  long,  and 
90  broad .(d)  The  muscate  wine  of  this  island 
is  the  most  delicious  of  all  the  Levant. 


SECTION  VI. 

NATURAL    HISTORY  OF  TROAS.  —  CLIMATE,  SOIL, 
AND  PRODUCE.  -  RIVERS.  —  MOUNT  IDA. 

CLIMATE,  &c.  —  This  country  was  anciently 
reckoned  among  the  most  fertile  tracts  then 
known  :  it  was  productive  of  all  that  was 
requisite  for  the  pleasures  of  life;  and  even 
under  its  present  disadvantage  of  neglected 
cultivation,  the  hills  are  described  as  covered 
with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  while  the 
valleys  yield  abundant  crops  of  grain. 

to  the  shore,  Tenes  cut  the  cable  with  a  hatchet,  and  suf- 
fered the  ship  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  sea.*  From  this 
circumstance,  the  hatchet  of  Tf.net  became  proverbial,  to 
express  a  resentment  that  cannot  be  pacified.  Some,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  the  proverb  arose  from  the  severity  of 
a  law  made  by  a  king  of  Tenedos  against  adultery,  by  which 
the  guilty  parties  were  both  punishable  with  diath,  inflicted 
by  a  hatchet,  and  the  first  who  suffered  was  his  own  son.t 
To  which  Stephanus  adds,  that  the  heads  of  the  two  lovers, 
back  to  back,  were  represented  on  the  medals  of  the 
island,  and  on  the  reverse  the  axe,  with  which  they  were 
beheaded.  The  hatchet  of  Tenes  was  carefully  preserved 
at  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  deposited  by  Periclytus,  son  of 
Eulymachus,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it  was  still 
seen  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.  Tenes  is  supposed  to  have 


..  d.  Sicul.  lib.  „.   Suidm.  in  voce.    Erasia.  Adag.  cliil.  i.  cent.  3.  Strab. 

lib.  «ui.  Pausaii.  lib.  *.  cap.  14. 
t  Strphan. 

VOL.  II. 


RIVERS. — Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were 
the  Scamander  [Scamandro,  or  PaltE-Scaman- 
dria,  or  Kirke-Keusler],  the  Simois  [Metider6- 
Soii],  and  the  Thymbrius;  but  their  celebrity 
arose  rather  from  the  historical  transactions 
that  took  place  on  their  banks,  than  from 
their  natural  importance.  The  Scamander, 
rising  on  the  east  side  of  mount  Ida,  ran  into 
the  sea  below  Sigaeum.  It  received  the  Simois 
in  its  course,  and  towards  its  mouth  was  very 
muddy,  flowing  through  marshes.  It  had 
its  name  from  Scamander,  the  son  of  Corybas, 
who  is  said  to  have  drowned  himself  in  it  ;(e) 
and  it  was  also  called  Xanthus,  from  a  prevail- 
ing notion  that  its  waters  had  the  singular 
property  of  communicating  a  golden  teint  to 
the  hair  or  wool  of  such  animals  as  washed  in 
them  :(f)  from  which  circumstance,  the  three 
goddesses,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  are 
represented  by  the  poets  as  bathing  in  them, 
to  give  additional  lustre  to  their  charms,  when 
they  were  to  appear  before  Paris,  to  obtain 
the  golden  apple.(g)  Homer  says,  it  was 
called  Xanthus  by  the  gods,  and  Scamander 
by  men  ;(h)  which  two  names  were  probably 
variations,  or  corruptions,  of  those  origitia. 
terms,  from  which  the  Brahmins  derived  their 
Ramtxander,  or  Ram-Scander,  the  reputed 
son  of  Bal,  who  is  introduced  among  the  per- 
sonages concerned  in  the  incarnations  of 
Vishnou  ;(i)  and  its  golden  sands,  spoken  of 
by  Homer,  indicate  the  vicinity  of  a  Cusean 
colony.(j)  Pliny,  who  calls  the  Scamander 
a  navigable  river,  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Xanthus,  making  them  two  rivers  ;  but  in  this 
he  is  not  countenanced  by  any  prior  authority; 
and  the  words  of  Homer  determine  them  to 


been  killed  by  Achilles,  as  he  defended  his  country  against 
the  Greeks ;  and  his  statue  at  Tenedos  was  carried  away 
by  Verres,  in  the  age  of  Julius  Cesar.  Various  explications 
have  been  attempted  of  the  axe  of  Tenedos ;  but  they  all 
seem  to  fall  short  of  the  truth. 
(z)  Virg.  JEneirf.  lib.  ii.  ver.  2,1. 

(a)  Pausan.  lib.  x.  cap.  14. 

(b)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  31. 

(c)  Cic.  pro  Manil.  pro  Murtena,  pro  Arch.  Poeta. 

(d)  Procop.  De  Edific.  Justin,  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 

(e)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 

(f)  ./Elian.  De  Animal,  lib.  viii.  cap.  21.    Ub.  Seqnest. 
De  Flumin.    Max.  Tyr.  Serm.  12. 

(g)  Ovid.  Herald,  lib.  xvii.  Hygin.  Fab.  92,  273.   Lilian. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  42. 

(h)  Homer.  IL  lib.  xx.  ver.  74. 
(i)  See  Kircher's  China,  p.  158. 
(j)  See  before,  p.  10,  note  (x);  p.  131,  note  (z). 
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have  been  but  different  names  for  the  samr 
stream.  The  Phrygian  virgins  were  long 
accustomed  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
deity  of  the  Scamander,  and  to  bathe  in  its 
waters  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  till  one 
Ciiuon,  an  Athenian,  took  advantage  of  the 
practice,  to  violate  Callirhoe,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  river  god ;  from  which  time  the 
ceremony  was  discontinued.  The  Simois 
also  rose  on  mount  Ida,  and  fell  into  the 
Scaniander,  at  some  distance  below  Troy :  it 
is  celebrated  by  Homer  and  most  of  the 
ancient  poets,  for  the  numerous  battles  fought 
on  its  borders.  The  Thymbrius  ran  through 
the  plains  of  Thymbra,  from  east  to  west, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Scamander 
at  its  Confluence  with  the  sea.  In  the 
plains  of  Thymbra,  Apollo  had  a  temple, 
whence  he  was  surnamed  T/iymbrfeus ;  and 
according  to  some  writers,  Achilles  was  killed 
there  by  Paris.  All  these  rivers  are  now  mere 
brooks,  that  are  dried  up  during  the  summer  ; 
and  their  identity  is  much  disputed  by  tra- 
vellers. 

MOUNT  IDA  [Gargara],  the  only  mountain 
of  Troas  deserving  of  notice,  consists  of  a 
ridge  of  hills,  extending  from  the  city  of 
Zeleia  [Bigd],  in  the  Lesser  Mysia,  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Lectum  [Uaba].  The  abundance 
of  its  waters  became  the  source  of  many 
fivers;  particularly  the  Granicus  [Ousvala,  or 
Sou-sou-G hirli],  arid  the  JEsepus  \JSatal-Dere\, 
on  the  east ;  and  the  Scamander,  Simois,  and 
Thymbra,  on  the  west. 


SECTION  VII. 

ANTIQUITY,      GOVERNMENT,       RELIGION,      CUS- 
TOMS, ARTS,    LEARNING,  AND  TRADE,  OF  THE 


TROJANS. 


ANTIQUITY. — Although  the  Trojans  are 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  people,  authors  are  much  divided  as 
to  their  origin  :  some  make  them  Samothra- 


(k)  Bochart.  Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

(1)  Homer.  Hymn,  in  Ve.ner.  ver.  109.  //.  lib.  i.  ver.  402; 
lib.  ii.  ver.  811  ;  lib.  xiv.  ver.  289;  lib.  xx.  ver.  73.  Odyss. 
lib.  x.  ver.  304  ;  lib.  xii.  ver.  73.  Schol.  in  Theocr.  Idyl.  xiii. 
ver.  22.  Procl.  in  Tim.  Pint. 


cians  by  descent;  others,  Greeks:  some  de- 
scribe Teucer,  whom  they  call  the  rirst  king 
of  Troy,  as  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  lord  of 
a  village  called  Axonus;  others  derive  them 
from  Crete ;  and  these  are  again  divided 
among  themselves  as  to  the  leader  of  the 
colony,  some  bestowing  that  honour  on  JSca- 
mauder,  others  on  Teucer,  others  on  Dar- 
danus.  Some  again  derive  them  from  the 
Arcadians ;  and  some  bring  them  originally 
from  Italy.  Bochart  considers  Phrygia  Minor 
to  have  been  planted  by  Ashkenaz,  the  elder 
son  of  Gomer,  because  he  finds  the  remains 
of  his  name  in  the  Ascanian,  or  Euxine  sea ; 
as  well  as  in  a  river  called  Ascanius,  with  a 
bay  of  the  same  name  in  Bithynia,  and  like- 
wise in  the  city  of  Ascania  in  Lesser  Phrygia, 
with  isles  on  the  coast,  called  the  Ascanian 
islands.  He  also  observes,  that,  besides 
Ascanius,  the  son  of  ./Eneas,  Homer  mentions 
a  king  of  that  name,  who  was  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Hence  he  concludes  that  a  colony 
was  led  by  Ashkenaz  out  of  Greater  Phrygia, 
where  his  father  had  settled,  into  Troas,  and 
that  by  this  colony  and  their  descendants  all 
the  country  was  peopled,  from  the  JEgean  sea 
along  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Propontis  to  the  Pontus  Axenus,  or  Euxinus, 
which  last  name  he  takes  to  be  a  Greek  cor- 
ruption of  the  sea  of  Ashkenaz.(k)  This  may 
be  true,  as  far  as  the  original  inhabitants  are 
concerned  ;  but  still  the  origin  of  the  Trojans 
is  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  for  we  find  that 
they  were  of  a  different  language  ;  and  though 
they  could  converse  with  their  enemies  the 
Greeks,  they  differed  from  their  Asiatic  allies 
in  speech,  as  did  these  likewise  from  each 
other.(l)  There  can  indeed  be  little  doubt 
but  that  they  were  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Greeks;  though  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whe- 
ther they  were  ever  in  Greece.  Both  Greeks 
and  Trojans  were  of  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Atlantidae,  or  Meropians,  who  were 
called  by  the  latter  name,  says  the  Pasclml 
Chronicle,  because  their  speech  was  divided, 
and  themselves  were  scattered  .(m)  They  were 
also  of  the  Titanian,  or  Giant  race;(n)  and 


(m)  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  49.  See  also  Epiphan.  Adver&. 
Hatres.  lib.  i.  p.  (i. 

(n)  Stephan.  Find.  /ctA.'od.  vi.  ver.  46.  Euripid.  Helena, 
ver.  387. 
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Homer,  speaking  of  Troy,  calls  it  wo* 
a>bpvieui,(u)  a  city  of  the  dispersed;  some  of 
whom  were  to  be  found,  or  traces  of  them 
were  left,  in  almost  every  region  of  the  earth  ; 
and  from  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  above  quoted, 
we  find  the  Meropians  were  the  people  origi- 
nally concerned  in  constructing  the  tower  of 
Babel,  for  which  they  were  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  all  the.  earth(p)  by  the  divine 


vengeance. 


GOVERNMENT. — Phrygia  Minor  was  origi- 
nally, like  other  countries,  parcelled  out  into 
several  petty  kingdoms,  and  mention  is  made 
of  Cycnus,  Pandams,  Eurypylus,  and  other 
princes  of  small  territories  :(q)  but  these,  in 
course  of  time,  were  either  subdued  or  ex- 
pelled l>y  the  Trojans  ;  so  that  Strabo  enume- 
rates no  less  than  nine  small  kingdoms,  or 
principalities,  subject  to  Troy,  besides  the 
island  of  Lesbos.  The  Trojan  kings  appear 
to  have  been  absolute  in  the  strictest  sense, 
and  their  government  hereditary.  Diodorus 
affirms  that  the  Trojans  were  subdued  by 
Ninus ;  but  Philostratus  contends  that  they 
were  neither  vassals  nor  tributaries,  but  allies 
to  the  Assyrians. 

RKLIGION. — In  this  the  Trojans  differed 
little,  if  at  all,  from  their  neighbours  of  the 
Greater  Phrygia.  They  worshipped  Cybele, 
under  her  title  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  her  rites,  with  the  dances  of  the  Cory- 
bantes,  were  said  to  have  been  brought  into 


(o)  Homer.  //.  lib.  xx.  ver.  215. 

(p)  Gen.  xi.  9. 

(q)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  Strabo,  lib.  xiii. 

(r)  The  history  of  this  palladium  is  variously  related  : 
some  writers  affirm  that  when  Ilus  was  building  the  city, 
which  he  intended  to  call  after  his  own  name,  he  prayed 
Jupiter  to  give  some  visible  token  of  approbation,  and  on 
the  following  morning,  found  the  palladium  before  his  tent.* 
Some  suppose  that  it  fell  at  1'essinus,  in  Phrygia ;  others, 
that  Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present  from  his  mother 
Electra,  or  as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  wife  Chryseis, 
the  daughter  of  Pallas. t  Some  writers  maintain  that  it  was 
made  of  the  bones  of  Pelops,  by  A  baris  ;j  some,  that  it  was 
a  curious  piece  of  mechanism,  covered  over  with  a  human 
skin  ;§  and  Lycophron  insinuates  that  it  was  a  Phoenician 
goddess. ||  The  common  opinion  is,  that  it  was  stolen  from 
the  citadel  of  Troy  by  Diomedes  and  Ulysses ;  but  the 
Greeks  afterwards  restored  it  to  jEneas,  on  being  warned 
so  to  do  by  the  oracle.  Others  say,  that  the  image  stolen 
by  the  Grecian  chiefs,  was  not  the  true  palladium,  but 
one  of  the  statues  made  exactly  similar  to  it,  which  the 

*  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  ca|>.  12.  t  See  Rosin.  Pom.  Antiq.  p.  147. 

}  Clem,  In  Protiept.  Arnub.  Advtn.  Gentes.  lib.  iv.  Jul.  Finnic.  De  Err. 
Prut,  ildig.  cap.  16. 


Troas  by  Tencer,  from  Crete.  She  was  adored 
chiefly  on  the  hills  of  Ida,  Dindymus,  Bere- 
cynthus,  and  Cybele,  whence  she  had  as  many 
names.  The  other  objects  of  the  Trojans' 
devotion  were :  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  in 
the  citadel  of  Troy,  called  Pergamus  ;  and, 
Minerva,  or  Pallas,  whose  statue,  called  the 
Palladium,  it  was  pretended,  fell  down  from 
heaven  into  her  temple  in  the  citadel,  while 
it  was  building;  and  the  Trojans  were  assured 
by  an  oracle,  that  their  city  should  be  impreg- 
nable so  long  as  it  contained  this  heavenly 
gift.(r)  This  celebrated  image  was  about  three 
cubits  in  height,  and  represented  the  goddess 
as  sitting,  brandishing  her  spear  in  her  right 
hand,  and  holding  a  distaff  and  spindle  in 
her  left.  It  was  a  kind  of  automaton,  moved 
by  secret  springs. (s)  Venus  was  also  ranked 
among  the  Trojan  deities ;  and  vEneas  is 
represented  by  the  poets  as  carrying  Vesta, 
into  Italy  with  his  household  gods;  but  some 
writers,  unable  to  trace  the  worship  of  the 
latter  among  the  Trojans,  and  not  aware  that 
Vesta,  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Cybele  were  origi- 
nally the  same,(t)  have  rather  hastily  con- 
cluded that  her  rites  wrere  introduced  info 
Italy  from  Greece,  where  every  city  had  a 
temple  dedicated  to  this  goddess,  with  a  lamp 
always  burning  in  her  honour.(u)  In  the  city 
of  Amaxito,  Apollo  had  a  temple,  where  he 
was  addressed  under  the  title  of  SmintAius, 
which  the  Greeks  supposed  to  be  derived  from 


Trojans  had  placed  near  it,  to  preserve  the  real  one  from 
sacrilegious  hands :  this,  however,  is  derogatory  to  the 
reputed  virtue  of  the  true  palladium,  which,  in  that  case, 
must  have  beeu  in  the  city  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  and 
was  unable  to  preserve  it.  All  the  Roman  writers  agree 
that  jKneas,  by  what  means  soever  he  became  possessed 
of  it,  carried  this  palladium  to  Italy,  and  lodged  it  first 
at  Lavimum,  afterwards  at  Alba,  and  at  last  it  was  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  it  was  preserved  with  the  utmost 
secrei  y,  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  none  but  the  Vestals  know- 
ing the  place  where  it  was  deposited  :  though  Afetellus,  when 
that  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire,  ventured  his  life  to 
rescue  the  palladium,  and  having  succeeded,  was  thanked 
by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  if  he  had  saved  the 
republic.  There  was  another  palladium  at  Athens,  which 
Nicias  placed  in  the  castle  of  that  city  ;  and  in  all  cases, 
the  preservation  of  the  city  was  supposed  to  depend  on 
its  presence. 

(s)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 

(t)  See  before,  p.  50. 

(u)  Prudent.  Contra  Symmach.  lib.  ii.  sect.  8. 

$  Julian.  Antioch.  EusUth,  et  al.  Scld.  De  Diis  Syr.  syntag.  i. . 
||  Seld.  utsnpr.  sjutag.  ii. 
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the  Phrygian  word  c-^D.t,  a  field-mouse,  accord- 
ing to  their  interpretation,  in  memory  of 
Apollo*  having  delivered  the  country  from 
a  plague  of  mice,  who  overran  the  country, 
and  laid  all  the  fields  desolate  :(v)  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  mice  having,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
gnawed  the  bowstrings  of  their  enemies,  and 
thereby  secured  a  complete  victory  to  the 
Phrygians. (w)  These  traditions,  however, 
are  of  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  origin;  the 
former,  probably,  derived  from  the  plague  in- 
flicted on  the  Philistines,  when  they  detained 
the  sacred  ark  ;  the  latter,  a  transfer  of  the 
Egyptian  account  of  the  destruction  of  Senna- 
cherib's army.  The  title  itself  seems  to  be 
synonymous  to  the  Hebrew  terms  ow,  001?, 
UJQU;,  which  related  to  the  heavens  and  to  the 
sun ;  so  that  Apollo-Sminthius  may  be  the 
same  with  the  Baal-Samen,  or  lord  of  heaven, 
of  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  Canaanites. 
The  worship  of  this  deity  was  extended  all 
over  Mysia  and  the  isle  of  Tenedos ;  and  the 
Greeks  were  so  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
legend  of  the  mouse,  that  Scopas,  the  cele- 
brated statuary  of  Paros,  engraved  a  figure  of 
that  animal  at  the  foot  of  Apollo's  statue  at 
Chrysa  ;(x)  and  medals  of  Tenedos  have  been 
found  with  a  similar  emblem.(y) 

CUSTOMS,  &c. — The  Trojans  are  charac- 
terized by  the  ancients  as  among  the  most 
polite  and  civilized  nations  of  their  times ; 
and  their  urbanity  of  manners  is  particularly 
celebrated.  Under  their  latter  kings,  they 
rose  to  a  very  considerable  pitch  of  splendour 
and  magnificence  ;  and  their  trade  is  supposed 
to  have  been  extensive  and  flourishing,  from 
their  advantageous  situation  for  commerce, 
and  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  which  furnished 
them  with  many  valuable  commodities  for  ex- 
portation. Their  settlement  in  Thrace,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  in  Sicily,(z)  in  Italy,(a) 
in  Egypt,  (b)  and  in  Libya,  (c)  are  general 
evidences  of  their  early  application  to  trade 
and  navigation,  as  well  as  of  their  extensive 
power;  though  no  particulars  are  now  to  be 
found.  Their  language,  as  already  noticed, 
differed  from  that  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  under- 


(v)  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  tfllian.  Vit.  H.  lib.  iv. 
(w)  Polemo  apud  Clem.  Protrept. 
(x)  Sttabo,  lib.  xiii. 


stood  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  of  the  same 
family  with  themselves;  but  what  variation  of 
dialect,  if  any,  existed  between  them,  is  un- 
certain. 


SECTION  VIII. 

CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  TROJANS. 

TEUCER  and  Dardanus  are  generally  re- 
puted to  have  been  the  founders  of  the  Trojan 
state,  and  they  are  both  described  as  the 
offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Electra;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  the 
immediate  progeny  of  Electra,  while  the  for- 
mer, who  reigned  before  him,  was  her  de- 
scendant in  the  fourth  degree.  Some  give  the 
precedence  to  Teucer,  others  to  Dardanus ; 
while  a  third  party  have  supposed  two  Elec- 
tras;  one,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  from  whom 
Teucer  descended  ;  the  other  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  and  the  mother  of  Dardanus;  but  this 
distinction  is  unnecessary,  as  they  were  not 
sons,  but  officiating  priests  of  iin-Di-bN  (EL-UC- 
TUR)  the  tower,  or  temple,  of  the  great  god; 
from  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  fabulous 
personage  of  Electra.  Similar  difficulties  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  genealogy  of 
these  princes,  down  to  Tros,  and  we  find  the 
names  of  lasius,  Corybas,  Scamander,  &c. 
multiplied,  and  repeated  in  almost  each  gene- 
ration, from  a  like  mistake  of  substituting  titles 
for  proper  names,  and  persons  for  places. 

The  first  settler  of  the  Trojan  race  in  Asia 
Minor  is  said  to  have  been  Scamander,  a 
native  of  Crete,  and  son  of  Corybas  and 
Demodice.  This  personage,  with  his  brother 
Cynthius,  who  is  also  called 
Apollo,  and  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  Apollo-Sminthius,  set- 
tled at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida, 
which  was  so  called  from  the 
Cretan  nymph  Ida,  the  wife  of  Scamander,  or 
rather  from  the  rites  performed  on  it  by  his 
companions  the  Idaei  Dactyli,  or  Corybantes. 
Here  he  introduced  the  festivals  of  Cybele,  and 


(y)  Tournefort.  Voyage  au  Levant. 

(z)  Pausan.  lib  ii.  v.  (a)  Strabo,  lib.  vi. 

(b)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  (c)  Herodot.  lib.  i 


-Jul.  Per.  3168. 

I  A.M.       2458. 

Ante  Olyrap. 

770. 
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the  dances  of  the  Corybantes ;  but  at  last  he 
lost  his  senses,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
J»I  Per  321"  ^  river  Xanthus,  which  ever  after 
A.  M.  2502.  /  bore  his  name.  He  left  a  son, 
Ante  Olymp.  V  Teucer,  who  succeeded  him(d) 
72(j-  r  ?  \  in  the  government  of  the  colony, 
502>-'  and  two  daughters,  Thymo  and 
Callirhoc  ;(e)  the  last  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
married  Tros,  who  is  placed  in  the  third  gene- 
ration after  her;  though  some  derive  her  from 
another  Scauiander,  the  grandson  of  lasius,  a 
brother  of  Dardanus. 

According  to  Virgil,  who  is  said  to  follow 
Berosus,  the  kingdom  of  Troy  owed  its  rise, 
not  to  Scamander,  but  to  his  son  Teucer,  who 
retiring  from  Crete  in  a  time  of  great  famine, 
with  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants,  in  quest 
of  new  settlements,  arrived  at  that  part  of 
Phrygia  which  lies  on  the  Hellespont,  and  land- 
ed near  the  Rhaetean  promontory.  Being,  on 
the  first  night,  greatly  annoyed  by  vast  num- 
bers of  mice,  he  resolved  to  settle  there,  in 
compliance  with  the  oracle,  which,  before  he 
put  to  sea,  had  directed  him  to  fix.  his  habi- 
tation where  he  should  be  attacked  in  the 
night-time  by  an  enemy  sprung  from  the 
earth. (f)  His  first  care  was  to  raise  a  temple 
to  Apotlo-Smint/tins,  who  was  represented  as 
treading  a  mouse  under  his  foot.  He  gave 
new  names  to  the  hill  and  river  near  which  he 
landed,  calling  the  one  Ida,  from  a  hill  of  the 
same  name  in  his  own  country;  the  other 
Scamander,  after  his  father;  and  from  himself 
the  country  was  called  Teucria,  and  the  colo- 
nists Teucri.  He  likewise  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  Cybefe,  according  to  the  rites  observed 
in  Crete.(g)  Diodorus,  however,  considers 
Teucer  as  the  successor  of  Scamander ;  and 
those  who  place  Cynthius  among  his  ancestors, 
instead  of  making  him  the  founder  of  the  Tro- 
jan kingdom,  describe  him  as  the  last  of  a 
long  series  of  princes,  prior  to  those  of  the 
Dardanian  family.  He  is  represented  as  very 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings,  during  a 
reign  of  23  years;  but  having  no  male  issue, 
he  married  his  only  daughter  Batia,  or  Asia, 


(d)  Servius,  out  of  Nero's  Troica,  names  Cynthius  as  king 
of  the  Trojans  before  Teucer. 

(e)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  tap.  12.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv. 

(f)  These  "  enemies  sprung  from  the  earth"  seem  to  have 
been  aborigines  of  the  country. 


f  Jul.  Per.  3234. 
\  A.  M.       2524. 
•<   Ante  Olymp. 
J  704. 

(.B.  C.        1480. 


by  some  called  Arisba,  to  Dar- 
danus, an  adventurer  from  Sa- 
mothracia,  or  from  Etruria,  by 
whom,  at  his  death,  he  was 
succeeded. 

Dardanus  is  variously  described  as  to  his 
parentage  and  country.  Most  author8(h)  re- 
present him  as  the  son  of  Corytus,  or  Cory. 
thus,(i)  king  of  Samothracia,  who  had  by 
Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas,  two  sons,  Darda- 
nus and  lasius,  and  one  daughter,  Harmonia, 
or  Hermione.  Dardanus  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  kingdom  of  Samothracia,  where  he 
erected  a  stately  temple,  and  instituted  reli- 
gious ceremonies  in  honour  of  Pallas  and  the 
other  gods,  whose  statues  his  wife  Chryse,  an 
Arcadian,  had  brought  with  her  as  part  of  her 
dower.  He  also  enacted  many  excellent  laws, 
on  his  accession  to  the  kingdom,  and  obtained 
so  much  reputation  for  his  wisdom,  justice, 
and  piety,  that  Teucer,  who  was  far  advanced 
in  years,  invited  him  into  Phrygia,  gave  him 
his  only  daughter  Batia  in  marriage,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  heir  and  successor  in  the 
kingdom  of  Teucria,  which  he  ruled  with  the 
same  moderation  as  he  had  observed  in  bis 
native  land.  He  waged  war  with  the  Paph- 
lagonians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and 
extended  the  boundaries  of  his  dominions  by 
large  conquests.  He  built  two  cities,  one  of 
which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name,  styling 
it  Dardania,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his 
government;  and  the  other  he  called  Thymbra, 
from  Thymbraeus,  one  of  his  courtiers,  or  cap- 
tains. After  he  had  settled  the  civil  concerns 
of  his  new  kingdom,  he  applied  himself  en- 
tirely to  religious  matters,  and  ordered  the 
palladium  to  be  brought  over  to  him  from 
Samothracia;  and  after  a  happy  reign  of  31 
years,  or  as  some  say  of  64  or  o'o  years,  died 
in  full  possession  of  his  people's  love.  By  his 
first  wife  Chryse,  the  Arcadian,  he  had  two 
sons,  Ida3iis,  or  Idmus,  and  Dimas,  who  inhe- 
rited the  territories  of  their  maternal  grand- 
father, in  Arcadia,  till  being  forced  to  quit 
that  country  by  frequent  inundations,  they  led 


(g)  Virg.  &neid.  lib.  iii.  ver.  104. 

(h)  Homer,  Manetho,  Diod.  Sicul.  Dionys.  Halicar.  Eusc- 
bius,  Cyril,  Cedrenus,  Johan.  Tzetzes,  &c, 

(i)  Annus  says  Corytus  was  only  a  title,  and  that  this 
prince's  proper  name  was  Comblobascus, 
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colonies  into  Asia.(j)  By  his  second  wife 
Batia,  Dardanus  had  three  sons,  llus,  \vlio 
died  before  him  ;(k)  Erichthonius,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Phrygia;  Zacynthus,  who  plant- 
ed a  colony  of  Phrygians  in  an  island  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  which,  from  himself,  he  called 
Zacynthus  ;(1)  and  a  daughter,  named  Idaea, 
who  married  Phineus  II.  king  of  the  Thracian 
Thyni.(m) 

In  opposition  to  this  story,  Virgil  relates  that 
Dardanus  was  a  native  of  Etruria,  and  the 
son  of  Jupiter  by  Electra,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  wife  of  Corytus  ;  and  that  he  passed 
out  of  Etruria  into  Samothracia,  and  thence  to 
Phrygia. (n)  To  this,  Aunus  adds,  that,  after 
the  death  of  Corytns,  the  two  brothers,  Dar- 
danus avid  lasius,  quarrelling  about  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  the  former  killed  the  latter, 
and  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Etrurians,  and  of 
Siculus,  king  of  Spain,  who  had  visited  Italy 
with  a  view  to  reconcile  their  differences. 
Apollodorus,  in  his  fabulous  history  of  the 
Greeks,  states  that  lasius,  or  Jason  as  he  calls 
him,  was  thunderstricken  by  Jupiter,  for  at- 
tempting to  violate  Ceres,  and  that  Dardanus 
was  so  concerned  at  his  death,  that  he  aban- 
doned Samothracia,  his  native  country,  and 
retired  to  the  opposite  continent,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  byTeucer;  but  Isaac  Tzetzes 
thinks  he  was  forced  from  Samothracia  by  an 
inundation.  Atlas,  the  father  of  Electra,  is 
variously  represented  as  king  of  Mauritania,  of 
Samothracia,  and  of  Etruria;  and  Harmonia, 
the  sister  of  Dardanus,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Cadmus  the  Theban,  whom  lasius 
instructed  in  religious  mysteries ;  though  she 
is  more  commonly  described  as  the  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venus. 

Erichthonius,  who  was  con- 
temporary, and  seems  to  have 
been  the  same,  with  the  king  of 
Athens  so  called,  is  described 
as  a  prudent  and  pacific  mo- 
narch, who  gained  the  good-will  and  esteem  of 
his  neighbours.  The  profound  tranquillity  in 
which  his  long  reign  was  passed  enabled  him 
to  accumulate  immense  riches  without  burden- 


Jul.  Per.  3265. 

A.  M.      2555 

Ante  Olyrap. 

673. 
B.C.       1449.. 


(j)  Dionys.  Halicarn.  lib.  i. 

(k)  Apol'lod.  (I)  Dionys.  Halicarn. 

(m)  A  polled. 

;n)  Virg.  jEneid.  lib.  iii. 


ing  his  subjects  with  unnecessary  imposts  ;(o) 
and  after  swaying  the  sceptre  with  great  glory 
for  75  years,  or  as  some  say  40  years,  he  left 
the  kingdom  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  to 
his  only  son  Tros,  by  Astyoche,  daughter  of 
Simois,  a  person  who  had  given  his  name  to  a 
river  of  Phrygia. 

Tros,  who,  with  the  kingdom,    f  Ju,  Per  3340 
inherited   his   father's  treasures,    \  A.  in.     2630. 
was  the  most  magnificent  prince  <  Ante  Olymp. 
the    Trojans,    who    took    their   /      «&98' 

I    R    f^  1  "i1*"  l 

name  from  him,  had  ever  had.  v  ' 
lie  married  Callirhoe,  or  Acalide,  daughter  of 
Scainander,  and  grand-daughter  of  lasius,  the 
brother  of  Dardanus,  who  bore  him  three  sons, 
llus,  Ganymede,(p)  and  Assaracus,  and  one 
daughter,  Cleomestra,  whom  Apollodorus  calls 
Cleopatra.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city,  which 
became  in  subsequent  reigns  the  most  cele- 
brated in  all  Asia;  and  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  grand  design,  which  was  not  till  the 
34th  year  of  his  reign,  he  inv  ited  ^ju|  per  3373, 
all  the  neighbouring  princes,  \A.  M.  266». 
with  the  excepl  ion  of  Tantalus,  <  Ante  Olymp. 
king  of  Sipylus,  to  assist  at  the  I  c^^'-iwi 
solemn  dedication.  The  reason 
of  Tantalus  being  omitted  is  not  stated  ;  but  it 
may  be  inferred  from  his  general  bad  cha- 
racter and  violent  conduct.  However  this  may 
have  been,  that  monarch  was  highly  incensed 
at  the  affront  put  upon  him  by  the  omission; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  took  an  ample  re- 
venge :  for  the  prince  Ganymede  having  occa- 
sion to  pass  through  his  territorities,  on  his 
way,  with  presents  and  a  splendid  retinue,  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Europteus,  was  detained 
by  his  order,  and  so  brutally  treated,  that  he 
died  in  a  little  time  of  grief  and  vexation. 
The  consequence  was  a  long  and  disastrous 
war  between  Tros  and  Tantalus,  the  general 
result  of  which  being  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
and  at  last  died  of  a  broken  heart,  after  a 
reign,  variously  stated  at  50  and  C50  years. 
From  him  the  country  in  which  he  reigned 
received  the  name  of  Troas,  as  its  metropolis 
did  thatofTroy.(q) 


(o1)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 

(p)  Hyginus   erroneously   calls    Ganymede    the    son    of 
Erichthonius. 

(q)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap,  12.  Homer.  //.  lib.  ix.  ver.  219. 
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From  Troas  descended  the  chief  com- 
manders of  the  Trojan  troops  in  the  war 
which  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  from  whom  most  of  the  European  nations 
once  derived  their  pedigree,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  annexed  Genealogical  Table. 

Jul.  Per  3400  A  ^us»  *%  son  ant'  successor 
A.M.  2090.  f  of  Tros,  prosecuted  the  war 
Ante  Olyinp.  V  against  Tantalus,  with  such 
538.  I  vigour,  that  after  gaining  seve- 
"•*  ral  signal  victories,  he  drove 
him  out  of  Asia  ;  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  put  him  to  death,  and  annexed  his 
dominions  to  the  Trojan  crown.  Pelops,  the 
son  of  Tantalus,  also,  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  recover  his  patrimony,  was  totally 
routed,  and  forced  to  quit,  the  country,  on 
which  he  retired  into  Greece. (r)  Bysnus, 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  in  Bithynia,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Tantalus  and  Pelops, 
was  likewise  defeated,  and  killed  in  the 
engagement.  Having  thus  avenged  the  insult 
offered  to  his  brother,  Ilus  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his 
territories,  the  emendation  of  the  laws,  and 
the  happiness  of  his  people.  On  the  spot 
where  lie  defeated  Tantalus,  he  built  a  city, 
and  called  it  Pessinus;(s)  and  he  enlarged, 
and  adorned  with  many  stately  buildings,  the 
city  of  Troy,  which  from  himself  he  called 
Ilion.  On  this  latter  occasion,  some  writers 
affirm,  he  received  the  palladium,(t)  direct 
from  heaven,  and  not,  as  others  relate,  by 
descent  from  Dardauus,  with  an  oracular  pro- 
mise, that  so  long  as  it  remained  in  Troy, 
the  city  should  be  impregnable.  When  the 
temple  in  which  this  precious  deposite  was 
kept,  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  Ilus 
rushed  through  the  flames,  and  brought  out  the 
palladium,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  eyesight, 
of  which  he  was  deprived,  it  is  said,  by 
Minerva  ;  though  he  afterwards  recovered 
it.(u)  He  married  Leucippe,  or  Eurydice, 
daughter  of  Adrastus  the  Argive,  who  bore 
him  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz.  Tithonus, 
a  great  hunter,  who,  going  to  serve  among 
the  Assyrians,  was  for  his  courage  and  warlike 


(r)  See  before,  p.  119.  (s)  Herod,  lib.  i. 

(Ci  See  before,  p.  '27o,  note  (r). 

(u)  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.    Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1:2.   Homer.  //. 
Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  iv.  vi. 
(v)  Euseb.  in  Chron. 


conduct  ranked  among  the  Titanes,  or  chief 
lords  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  made 
governor  of  Persia;  Laomedon,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  Trojan  throne;  and  Themis,  who, 
marrying  her  cousin  Capys,  grandson  of  Tros, 
became  mother  to  Anchises,  the  father  of 
jEoeag. 

On  the  death  of  Ilus,  after  a  ^Jul  Per  34rj4 
reign  of  40  or  54  years,  as  his  \  A.  M.  2744. 
elder  son  Tithonus  was  employ-  <  Ante  Olymp. 
ed  in  a  foreign  country,  Laotue-  /  p484' 
don,  the  younger  son,  was  placed  '  ' 
on  the  throne,  and  became  more  remarkable 
for  his  numerous  progeny  and  his  misfortunes, 
than  for  any  thing  else.  In  imitation,  or  rather 
in  emulation  of  his  two  predecessors,  he  deter- 
mined on  building  a  citadel  to  Troy,  and  he 
accomplished  his  design  by  seizing  the  trea- 
sures deposited  in  the  temples  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune ;  a  measure  which  tended  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  his  subjects ;  and  some  heavy 
calamities  which  happened  during  his  reign 
were  universally  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
the  divine  indignation  :  whence  the  fable  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen,  that  he  hired  Apollo 
and  Neptune  to  build  the  walls  of  his  citadel; 
and  that,  upon  his  refusing  to  pay  them  their 
wages,  Apollo  sent  a  plague,  and  Neptune 
laid  part  of  the  country  under  inundations. 
The  usual  remedy  in  such  cases,  the  oracle, 
was  resorted  to,  by  which  he  was  advised,  to 
expose  his  daughter  Hesione  to  a  sea-monster, 
and  atone  for  his  crime  by  sacrificing  his 
favourite  child.  From  this  peril,  Hesioue  was 
delivered  by  Hercules ;  but  Laomedon  was 
again  guilty  of  insincerity,  for  he  refused  the 
hero  the  promised  reward,  upon  which  Her- 
cules besieged  and  pillaged  Troy,  slew  Laome- 
don, with  five  of  his  sons,  and  gave  Hesione 
in  marriage  to  his  friend  Telamon.(v)  Other 
accounts  describe  the  dispute  with  Hercules 
differently :  Laomedon  had  treated  Jasoti  and 
the  Argonauts  in  a  very  inhospitable  manner, 
when  they  touched  on  his  coasts,  not  only 
refusing  to  supply  them  with  necessaries,  but 
threatening  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  if  they 
did  not  immediately  return  to  their  ships,(w) 


Cw)  Cetus,  which  signified  a  sea-monster,  or  whale,  signi- 
fied also  a  lart/e  ship;  so  that  the  story  of  Hesione's  ex- 
posure to  a  sea-monster,  seems  to  mean  no  more  than  an 
attempt  of  the  Argonauts,  who  were  of  the  race  of  Pelops, 
to  carry  her  off.  Palaephatus,  \vhu  takes  notice  of  this 
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and  quit  the  country.     In  revenge  for  this  hos- 
Jul  Per.  34f>o. "v    tmty>    Hercules    returned   some 

A.  M.     278o!  /    time  after  with  twelve  gallies  to 
Ante  Olymp.  V  Troy,    which   he    besieged,    re- 

448.        I    duced,  and  plundered.     In  this 

B.  C.      1224.  J   waf    Laomedon  killed  Oileus,  a 
commander  of  great  renown  ;  but  was  himself 
slain    by    Hercules,    whom   he  engaged    with 
more  courage  than  caution.     Of  the  six  sons 
of  Laomedon,  five  were  killed  in  this  warfare, 
and    the   sixth,   Podarces,    was  carried  away 
captive  with  his  sister  Hesione;  till  being  ran- 
somed for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he 
was   placed    on   the   throne  of   his  ancestors, 
from  which  period  he  assumed  the  surname  of 
Priam,   which  signifies  the  ransomed.     Laome- 
don had  reigned  2.9,  or  36,  or  44  years ;  and 
left    by    his    wife    Strymo,    whom   some   call 
Placia,   six   daughters,   besides   his  remaining 
son  Podarces,  or  Priam.(x)     Of  his  daughters, 
Antigone  is   described  as  a  woman  of  a  very 
haughty  spirit,   which    has  been  supposed   to 
have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  her  contending 
for  beauty  with  Juno,    and   her  being  trans- 
formed  into   a   stork    by   that  incensed   god- 
dess.(y)      Proclea,    who    is    also    called    the 
daughter  of  Clytius,  married  Cycnus,  king  of 
Colona?,  and  was  mother  to  Tenes  and  Hemi- 
tliea,   whose  adventures  have  been  related  in 
the  account  of  Tenedps.(z)      Euthria,    being 
taken  by  the  Greeks,   with  other  Trojan   fe- 
males, persuaded  her  fellow  captives  to  set  the 
enemy's  ships  on  fire,  that  by  avenging  the  in- 
juries inflicted   on  their  country,   they  might 
also  prevent  those  that  were  reserved  for  them- 
selves:   her  advice   was  followed,    while   the 
Greeks  were  gone  ashore  near   Pallene  to  get 
fresh  provisions,    and  they  burned   both  the 
fleet  and  themselves  ;  so  that  the  Greeks,  hav- 
ing no  other  vessels  in  which  to  pursue  their 
voyage,  were  obliged  to  settle  there.(a)     He- 
sione, as  already  mentioned,  was  married  to 
Telemon,  king  of  Salamis,  whose  harsh  usage 


legend,  endeavours  to  solve  it.  According  to  the  original 
story,  he  observes,  there  was  a  sea-monster,  Cetus,  who 
used  to  frequent  the  Trojan  coasts  :  and  if  the  natives 
made  him  a  present  of  young  virgins,  he  peaceably  retired  : 
otherwise  he  laid  the  country  waste.*  This  Cetus  he  ima- 
gine* to  have  been  king  of  the  country,  to  whom  this 
tribute  was  paid :  but  Hesychius  informs  us,  that  Cetus 
signified  a  kind  of  ship ;  and  Celine  a  huge  float,  in  bulk 
like  a  whale,:  and  elsewhere  he  declares  that  the  Ceteans 

•  DC  Incred.  Minor,  p.  90. 


towards  her  is  by  some  considered  as  the 
occasion  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  by  whom  she 
became  mother  to  Teucer,  the  founder  of  Sa- 
larais  in  Cyprus.  As  to  Cilia  and  Astyoche, 
they  are  only  named  by  Apollodorus. 

The  first  care  of  Priam,  after  his  elevation 
to  the  throne,  was  to  surround  his  capital  with 
a  strong  wall,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
asters which  he  had  already  witnessed.  He 
also  embellished  the  city  with  many  stately 
towers,  castles,  and  aqueducts ;  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  by  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine 
near  Abydos ;  maintained  a  numerous  army 
in  constant  pay;  reduced  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and  obtained  such  reputation 
by  his  conduct  and  magnificence,  that  he  was 
rather  considered  as  sovereign  of  Asia  Minor, 
than  as  king  of  Troas.  By  his  first  wife, 
Arisba,  or  Alyothoe  as  she  is  sometimes  called, 
he  had  one  son  JEsacus,  who  drowned  him- 
self for  the  love  he  bore  to  the  wood  nymph 
Hesperia ;  and  one  daughter,  Ilione,  who  mar- 
ried Polymnestor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus.  He  had  also  several  concubines,  of 
whom  the  names  of  only  two,  Epithesia  and 
Laothoe,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
and  by  them  he  became  father  to  43  children, 
whose  names,  as  given  by  Apollodorus,  will 
be  found  in  the  Table.  He  divorced  Arisba, 
and  married  for  his  second  wife  Hecuba, 
daughter  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace,  by  whom 
he  also  had  a  numerous  progeny. 

The  name  of  Priam  has  long  been,  and  will 
probably  ever  continue,  memorable  for  the  war 
that  happened  in  his  reign  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans :  a  war  still  famous  for  the  nume- 
rous princes  of  prowess  and  renown  that  were 
concerned  in  it,  the  length  of  the  siege,  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Trojan  monarch, 
his  children,  and  his  capital,  and  the  number 
of  colonies  planted  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  vanquished  as  well  as  the  victors. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  unhappy  contest 


were  the  same  people  as  the  Mysians  ;  and  as  the  Pelopidie 
were  of  Mysian  origin,  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been 
the  sea-monster  alluded  to. 

(x)  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  Pausan.  lib.  vii.  cap.  20. 
Hygin.  Fab.  89.  Virg.  Mn.  lib.  viii.  ix.  Ovid.  Metam. 
lib.  ix.  fab.  6. 

(y)  Serv.  in  JEneid.  lib.  i. 

(z)  Isaac  Tzetzes  i«  Cassandr.  Lycophr.  p.  118.  Se« 
before,  p.  272. 

(a)  Polyaen.  lib.  vii. 
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is   generally  admitted    to  have  been  the  rape 
of  Helen ;    but  what  encouraged    Paris  to  so 
daring-  an  attempt,  and  induced  Priam  to  sup- 
port him  against  all  opposition,  will  always  be 
a  question  among  historians.     Herodotus,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Persian  writers,  says,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  Phoenicians  carrying  oft' 
Id,  the  daughter  of  Inaclms,   with  other  Greek 
women,  into  Egypt,  the  Greeks  made  reprisals, 
and    forced  away,   first   Etiropa,    daughter  of 
Agenor,   and   afterwards  Medea,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Colchis  :  this,  he  says,  encouraged 
Paris,  in  the  succeeding  age,  to  carry  off"  Helen, 
under^a  persuasion,  that,  like  the  former  ra- 
vishers,    he  should   escape   with   impunity.(b) 
Other  writers  insist  that  Priam,  hearing  that 
his  sister  Hesione  was  ill  used  by  Telamon, 
sent  first  Antenor,   and  afterwards  Paris,  to 
expostulate  with  Telamon  on  his  conduct,  and 
to  demand  her  restoration.     The  embassy  of 
Antenor   being  heard    before   the    council    of 
Grecian  princes,   was  treated   with  contempt, 
and  the  ambassadors  themselves  were  used  in 
a  manner  little  suited  to  their  character.    Paris 
met  with  more  hospitable  treatment  from  Me- 
nelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  at  whose  court  he  had 
Jul  Per  8516  ~\   taken  up  his  quarters,  but  whe- 
ther he  found  his  mission  likely 
to  be  as  unsuccessful  as   that  of 
his   predecessor  had  been,  and 
was  actuated  solely  by  motives 
of  revenge,    or  whether  the   temptation    of  a 
beautiful    woman   in  the   absence  of  her  hus- 
band was  too  powerful  for  his  virtue,  he  either 
prevailed  on  Helen  to  accompany  him  to  Asia, 
or  he  carried  her  off  by  force,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  pursued  by  both  Greeks  and   Barba- 
rians, in   those   days   of  rapine   and  violence. 
This  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  is  far  from 
being  satisfactory ;  and  there   is   every  reason 
to  suppose   that  the  Trojan  war  was  under- 
taken on  more  general  and  national  grounds ; 
and  that  it  was  the   result  of  a  long  existing 
enmity  between  the    Phrygians  and   the  Pe- 
lopidae.(c) 

The  preparations  made  by  the  Greeks,  the 
numbers  of  their  vessels  and  forces,  with  a 
catalogue  of  their  commanders,  having  been 


A.  M.       2806. 
Ante  Olymp. 
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(b)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  1—3. 

(c)  See  before,  p.  134,  note  (d). 

(d)  These  last  three  are  not   mentioned  in  Homer's  cata- 
logue, as   their   cities   had    been   destroyed   by  the  Greeks 
before  his  poem  begins. 
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already  given,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to 
observe,  that  when  they  arrived  ,Jul  1>cr  3r)C)l 
in  Phrygia,  they  found  that  the  VA.M.  2811. 
Trojans  did  not  constitute  a  -I  Ante  Olymp. 
tenth  part  of  the  enemies  they  I  417- 
had  to  encounter.  All  Phrygia,  ^B'  C' 
Mysia,  Lycia,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  besieg- 
ed ;  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  also  led  a  nume- 
rous army  to  their  assistance;  and  Memnon,  son 
of  Tithonus,  and  cousin  to  Priam,  joined  them 
with  a  body  of  20,000  Ethiopians.  The  subjects 
of  Priam  were  divided  into  eight  dynasties: 
1.  Those  of  Troas,  under  Hector;  2.  Those 
of  Dardania,  under  jJEneas ;  3.  Those  of 
Zele'/a,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  under  Pan- 
darus ;  4.  Those  of  Adrestia,  Apaesus,  Pityaea, 
and  mount  Teree,  under  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phius ;  5.  Those  of  Sestos,  Abydos,  Arisbe, 
Percote,  and  Practicus,  under  Asius ;  0.  Those 
of  Lyrnessus,  under  Mynes,  husband  of  Bri- 
seis ;  7.  Those  of  the  Cilician  Thebes,  under 
Eetion,  father  to  Andromache ;  8.  The  Lelege.s 
of  Pedasus,  under  Alteus.(d)  The  auxiliar  na- 
tions were:  the  Pelasgi  of  Larissa  (afterwards 
Cnma,  in  JEolia)  under  Hippothous  and 
Pyleus;  the  Thracians  by  the  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  opposite  to  Troy,  under  Acamas 
and  Pyrous  ;  and  those  of  Ciconia,  under 
Euphemus;  the  Prconians,  from  Macedonia 
and  the  river  Axius,  under  Pyrechmes ;  the 
Paphlagonians,  under  Pylaemeneus  ;  the  Hali- 
zonians,  or  Amazons,(e)  under  Odius  and 
Epistrophus  ;  the  Mysians,  under  Cromis  and 
Eunomus  ;  the  Ascanians,  under  Phorcys  and 
Ascanius;  the  Maeonians,  under  Mestles  and 
Antiphus,  who  dwelt  under  mount  Tmolus; 
the  Carians  of  Miletus,  under  Naustes  and 
Amphimachus;  the  Lycians  of  Xanthus,  under 
Sarpedon  and  Glaucus.(f)  Rhesus  did  not 
arrive  in  Phrygia  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  was  slain  by  the  Greeks  before  he 
reached  Troy.(g) 

The  Greeks,  foreseeing  the  opposition  they 
were  likely  to  meet  with,  wished  to  settle  the 
quarrel  by  negociation,  and  sent  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses  to  Priam,  to  demand  the  restora- 
tion of  Helen,  with  her  husband's  treasures, 

(e)  See  before,  p.  30. 

(f )  Homer.  //.  lib.  ii. 

(g)  Ibid.  lib.  s. 
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which  she  li:ul  taken  will)  her;  hut  they 
returned  without  obtaining  the  object  of  their 
mission,  and  highly  dissatisfied  at  tiieir  re- 
ception. 

The  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  war 
were  spent  by  the  Greeks  in  scouring  the  seas, 
pillaging  the  coasts,  and  reducing  such  cities 
and  islands  as  were  favourable  to  the  Trojan 
cause.  At  length  all  the  detachments  that 
had  been  dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries and  islands  assembled  in  one  body,  and 
approached  the  city,  resolving  to  use  their 
utmost  exertions  for  the  termination  of  the 
war.  On  I  heir  first  investment  of  the  town, 
Hector  attacked  them,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  scarcely  inferior  to  their  own,  with  such 
vigour,  that  they  were  put  to  flight ;  and  a 
pestilential  distemper  breaking  out  about  the 
same  time  in  their  camp,  exposed  them  to 
considerable  inconvenience,  and  produced 
among  them  great  dejection  of  spirits.  1  heso 
disasters  were  quickly  followed  by  a  quarrel 
between  ,  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  which 
still  farther  depressed  the  Grecians,  and  they 
Avould  have  broken  up  the  siege,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  management  and  persuasions  of 
Ulysses.  The  dispute  between  the  Grecian 
chiefs  was  respecting  a  fair  captive,  who  of 
right  belonged  to  Achilles,  but  had  been 
sei/ed  by  Agamemnon-.*  Achilles  had  slain 
My nes,  the  husband  of  Uriseis,  in  battle,  and 
she  had  become  his  property,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  times.  Agamemnon,  also 
about  the  same  time,  had  taken  Chryseis, 
daughter  of  Chryses,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  and 
refusing  to  give  her  up  when  her  father  offered 
to  ransom  her,  he  brought  upon  the  Grecian 
camp  the  vengeance  of  the  god,  in  the  pesti- 
lence above  spoken  of:  at  least  such  was  the 
declaration  of  the  Greek  soothsayer  Chalcas, 
when  he  was  consulted  on  the  means  of 
averting  the  plague  ;  and  be  advised  that 
Chryseis  should  be  dismissed  without  ransom. 
V\  ith  great  reluctance,  Agamemnon  obeyed; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  his  situation  of  com- 
inauder-in-ehief,  he  immediately  seized  Bri- 
:  a:i  affront  which  Achilles  resented  by 
withdrawing  his  forces  from  the  field,  and  re- 
tiring with  them  on  board  his  vessels.  During 
his  absence,  there  was  much  skirmishing  be- 
tween the  adverse  armies  ;  and  in  several 
battles,  which  were  attended  with  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  victory  generally  in- 


clined to  the  Trojans,  though  Priam  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  most  of  his  children  slaugh- 
tered by  the  enemy.  Hector,  iiie  eldesl,  \\lio 
still  remained,  was  looked  up  to  by  the 
Trojans  as  their  chief  support,  and  be  per- 
formed many  heroic  deeds,  in  the  various 
sallies  lie  made  upon  the  besiegers ;  in  one 
of  which  he  slew  Patroclus,  the  friend  of 
Achilles,  who  bad  been  prevailed  upon  by 
Nestor  to  return  to  the  camp.  This  disaster 
produced  a  reconciliation  between  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon.  Briseis  was  restored  to 
Thessalian  chief,  and  he  returned  to  the 
war,  breathing  vengeance  against  the  hero  who 
had  killed  his  friend.  In  his  first  encounter, 
he  put  the  Trojans  to  flight  with  great 
slaughter,  took  12  captives  alive,  to  sacrifice 
them  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus ;  and  before 
the  day  closed  Hector  fell  by  his  hand,  and 
was  dragged  at  the  tail  of  his  chariot  three 
times  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  in  the  sight  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba.  This  could  not  but  be 
a  severe  stroke  to  the  Trojan  monarch,  who 
loved  his  son  with  the  greatest  tenderness;  and 
he  wished  to  ransom  the  body,  that  he  might 
give  it  a  proper  funeral.  After  many  diffi- 
culties, Priam  was  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  Grecian  camp  to  the  tent  of  Achilles, 
where  a  meeting  solemn  and  affecting  took 
place.  The  conqueror  paid  to  the  Trojan. 
monarch  that  attention  and  reverence  which 
were  due  to  his  dignity,  his  years,  and  his 
misfortunes;  and  Priam  in  a  suppliant  man- 
ner addressed  the  prince  whose  favours  In- 
claimed,  and  kissed  the  hands  that  had 
robbed  him  of  the  best  and  most  valiant  of 
his  sons.  Achilles  was  moved  by  his  tears 
and  entreaties  ;  he  restored  the  body  of 
Hector,  and  granted  Priam  a  truce  of  12  days 
for  performing:  the  funereal  rites. 

Achilles  did  not  long  survive  these  transac- 
tions :  he  became  captivated  with  the  charms 
of  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  as  he  was  soliciting  her  hand  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
his  heel,  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  his  body, 
from  an  arrow  aimed  at  him  by  Paris.  He 
was  buried  at  Sigyeum,  where  div  ine  honours 
were  paid  to  him,  and  temples  were  raised  to 
his  memory.  Paris  himself  \\as  shortly  after- 
wards slain  by  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  once 
the  property  of  Hercules.  At  length,  th<j 
Greeks  carried  the  city,  but  whether  by  force, 
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stratagem,  or  treachery,  is  uncertain.  Some 
Jul  Per  3J30  ^  writers  affirm,  that  ./Eneas  and 
•2020.  /  Anterior,  who  commanded  the 
:  Olynij).  v  Dardaniaiis,  finding-  that  Priam 
V  would  listen  to  no  terms,  con- 
,  eluded  a  separate  peace  with 
the  enemy,  and  betrayed  the  city  into  their 
hands.  The  poets  pretend  that  the  Greeks 
constructed  a  large  wooden  horse,  which  they 
filled  with  armed  men,  and  lef'tit  on  the  plain  be- 
fore Troy,  while  they  retired  to  their  ships,  and, 
under  pretence  of  returning  home,  hid  them- 
selves behind  the  island  of  Tenedos.  The 
Trojans  long  debated  whether  they  should 
fetch  this  horse  into  the  city,  and  after  many 
arguments  on  either  side,  it  was  resolved  in  the 
affirmative.  The  consequence  is  obvious:  the 
Greeks  confined  within  its  bulk  came  out  in 
the  night,  and  opened  the  city  gates  to  their 
companions  in  arms,  who  had  returned  from 
their  concealment,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
place  ensued.  Various  explanations  have  been 
attempted  of  this  fable ;  such  as,  that  the 
Greeks  entered  the  city  by  the  Sca?an  gate, 
over  which  was  the  efligy  of  a  horse;  or  that 
they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  wall 
made  by  some  wooden  engine  called  a  horse, 
in  the  nature  of  that  which  the  Romans  sub- 
sequently termed  a  ram:  but  conjectures  of 
this  kind  might  be  endless,  without  ever  ap- 
proaching a  solution ;  for  the  fable,  and  per- 
haps the  whole  machinery  of  the  Trojan  war, 
has  arisen  out  of  a  misconception  of  terms 
even  among  those  with  whom  it  originated. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  city  was  taken 
in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th,  or  24th 
and  25th  of  the  month  Thargelion,  408  years 
before  the  first  Olympiad,  corresponding  to 
our  llth  and  12th  June,  B.  C.  1184,  according 
to  Eusebius,  or  B.  C.  1209,  according  to  the 
Arundelian  Marbles.  The  city  was  laid  in 
ashes ;  old  Priam  and  his  son  Polites  were 
slain  by  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  at  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  whither  they  had  fled  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  sanctuary;  Hecuba  and  her  daugh- 
ters, with  Andromache,  widow  of  Hector,  were 
carried  into  captivity;  and  the  citizens  expe- 
rienced all  the  barbarities  that  an  implacable 
enemy  could  inflict.  Neither  the  silver  hairs 
of  the  aged,  nor  the  passionate  entreaties  of  dis- 
tressed beauty,  nor  the  alluring  softness  of 

(i)  Iliad,  lib.  xx. 


infantine  innocence,  could  turn  aside  the  de- 
vouring sword :  slaughter  and  devastation  raged 
through  the  ill-fated  cily,  and  those  noble 
edifices,  which  had  been  the  admiration  of 
Asia,  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  Thus  pe- 
rished the  kingdom  of  Troy,  after  it  had  existed, 
from  Teucer  to  Priam,  31o  years;  or  y(J2  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  people,  after- 
wards called  Trojans,  under  Scamander. 

Such  of  the  Trojans  as  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape  the  general  massacre,  quitted 
their  ruined  country,  and  settled  in  distant 
regions.  Antenor  established  himself  in  Italy, 
and  founded  the  nation  of  the  Heneti:  Helenas, 
one .  of  Priam's  sons,  settled  in  Macedonia, 
where  he  founded  the  city  of  Ilium;  Brutus, 
whose  lineage  is  not  described,  after  long  wan- 
derings, settled  in  Albion,  and  became  head  of 
the  Britons;  and  almost  all  the  Roman  writers 
affirm  that /Eneas  landed  in  Italy,  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Alba.  Livy,  however,  inti- 
mates, that  he  has  not  sufficient  grounds  for 
adopting  the  common  opinion,  which  seems  to 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  Homer,  when, 
he  introduces  Neptttne(\)  promising  to  ./Eneas 
that  he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  over  the 
Trojans;  which  the  poet  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  assert,  had  he  not  known  that  the 
I  descendants  of  ./Eneas  were  then  actually 
reigning  in  Phrygia;  it  being  the  custom  of 
poets  to  introduce  their  deities  and  prophets 
as  foretelling  only  those  things,  which  them- 
selves knew  to  have  happened.  This  consi- 
deration, among  others,  induced  Bochart(j)  to 
collect  many  weighty  arguments  to  prove  the. 
settlement  of  /Eneas  in  Italy  to  be  totally  desti- 
tute of  foundation  ;  and  he  concludes  with  two 
of  considerable  importance,  viz.  that  the  chief 
deities  of  the  ancient  Trojans  were  for  a  long 
time  unknown  to  the  Romans;  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  similitude  between  the  ancient 
Phrygian  and  the  Roman  languages.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  neighbouring  Phry- 
gians and  Lydians  possessed  themselves  of  the 
country  of  the  Trojans  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  Troas  from  that  time  began  to  be 
called  Phrygia.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that 
/Eneas,  having  collected  the  remains  of  the 
Trojans,  rebuilt  the  city;  and  that  his  descend- 
ants, with  those  of  Hector,  reigned  there  till 
the  country  was  subdued  by  the  Lydians. 


( j)  Epist.  utrum  JEneas  unq.  Fuit  in  Italia, 
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SECTION  I. 

ORIGIN,     COUNTBY,    CITIES,    CHARACTER,    AND 
RELIGION  OF   THE    MYSIANS. 

IT  has  been  supposed  that  these  people 
obtained  their  name,  from  that  of  the  country 
in  which  they  dwelt,  which  has  been  derived 
from  the  Lydian  word  mysos,  a  beech-tree; 
because  it  abounded  in  trees  of  that  descrip- 
tion. But  this  is  reversing  the  matter :  for  the 
country  received  its  name  from  the  people,  not 
the  people  from  the  country.  The  Mysians, 
Mva-ti,  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts,  as 
•well  as  in  Asia  Minor;  and  they  always  com- 
municated their  name  to  their  settlements,  with 
no  greater  variation  than  was  occasioned  by 
the  difference  of  local  dialects:  thus,  in  Eu- 
rope, they  were  known  by  the  title  of  Moesians, 
and  their  country  was  called  Moesia;  by  which 
names  also  Strabo  mentions  those  of  the  Lesser 
Asia.  In  Argolis,  both  they  and  their  set- 
tlement were  denominated  Myceme,  Mw»m>; 
in  Parthia  there  was  a  city  called  Mysia,  be- 
tween Parbara  and  Charax  ;(a)  and  another  in 
AchaVa,  where  a  festival,  called  Mysia,(b)  was 
observed,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  instituted  by 
an  Argive,  or  Arkite,  named  Mysias:  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Mysian  Lake  of  the  Euro- 
pean Scythians. (c)  All  these  names,  or  several 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  name,  are  com- 
posed of  the  divine  titles  UN-SI-ON  (AM-UC-ECS), 
the  aspirate  being  suppressed ;  whence  the 
Greek  MB««,  from  which  the  various  terms  of 
Mycenae,  Moesia,  Mysia,  (and  perhaps  also 
Media,)  have  been  derived.  These  titles  be- 


ta) Ptol.  lib.  vi.  cap.  '>. 

(b)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18.    Some  derive  the  title  of  this 
festival  from  a.if>  mv  pva-iat,  to  cloy,  or  satisfy,  because  /'.  ;rs 
was  the  first  u  ho  satistird  the  wunts  of  men  by  giving  them 
corn.     Rut  these  ancient  terms  should  not  be  sought  for  in 
the  Greek  laiif;u  ij;c. 

(c)  OrlclJ.  Thesaur.  ex  Jornand. 


longed  to  Ham  and  the  sun,  whose  votaries 
received  their  denomination  from  the  name  by 
which  they  distinguished  their  religious  rites. 

According  to  Herodotus,  who  says  the  My- 
sians were  Lydians,  by  which  he  means  Maeo- 
niaus,  by  descent,  Manes,  or  Masnes,  the  first 
king  of  Mreonia,  or  Lydia,  was  father  to 
Cotys,  whose  son  was  Atys :  this  Atys,  he 
continues,  had  three  sons,  Lydus,  Mysus,  and 
Cares.  From  Lydus  came  the  Lydians,  for- 
merly called  Maeones,  from  Maeon,  the  father 
of  Cybele;  and  Mysus  and  Cares  planted 
Lydian  colonies  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
which  from  them  were  named  Mysia  and 
Caria.(d)  Strabo  derives  the  Asiatic  Mysians 
from  the  Moesians  of  Europe,  inhabiting  the 
tract  between  mount  Hermits  and  the  Da- 
nube; but  Herodotus  and  Pliny  speak  of  a 
very  powerful  army  of  Mysiaus  and  Trojans, 
which,  before  the  Trojan  war,  passed  from 
Asia  over  the  Bosphorns  into  Europe,  sub- 
dued all  Thrace,  and  advancing  to  the  Ionian 
sea,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus  :(c) 
and  from  these  wanderers,  it  should  seem,  the 
European  Moesians  had  their  origin,  contrary 
to  the  opitiion  of  Strabo.  Those  who  derive 
the  Mysians  from  the  Phrygians  are  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing  ;  for 
both  Phrygians  and  Mysians  were  Parrha- 
sians,  or  Peresians,  i.  e.  of  the  race  of  Perseus, 
described  in  the  sacred  writings  under  the  title 
of  Perizzites;  for  we  find  Atys  described  as 
a  Phrygian  shepherd, (f)  and  his  descendants 
the  Cares  were  Leleges,(g)  whom  Homer  speaks 
of  as  a  scattered  peop?e,(\i)  the  characteristic  of 

(d)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  7,  94;  lib.  iv.  cap.  45. 

(e)  Hrrodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  20.   Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  6. 

(f)  Pausan.  in  Achaic.  cap.  17.    Lucian.  de  Dea  Syr. 

(g)  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  40;  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.    Herod,  lib.  1. 
Strabo.  lib.  xii. 

(h)  Eustath.  in  IKad. 
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the  Perrizzites.  They  were,  however,  of  a 
different  family  from  the  native  Phrygians,  or 
aborigines;  being  of  the  same  lineage  with 
the  Trojans  and  the  people  of  Hellas  and 
Ionia  ;  and  are  declared  by  the  Paschal  Chro- 
nicle, to  have  been  descendants  of  that  great 
hunter  and  giant  Nimrod  the  Ethiopian.(i) 

In  speaking  of  the  residence  of  these  peo- 
ple, Strabo  intimates  that  there  were  two 
Mysias  in  Asia  Proper.  One,  which  he  sur- 
names Olympian,  lay  south  of  the  Bithynians, 
and  extended  into  Phrygia  Epicletus:  the 
other  comprehended  the  tract  between  the 
river  Ca'icus  and  the  city  of  Pergamus, 
and  reached  to  Teuthrania.(j)  Ptolemy  men- 
tions a  Lesser  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont  ;(k) 
whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Mysia, 
which  Strabo  places  about  the  Ca'icus  and 
Pergamus,  should  be  called  Mysia  Major. 
Pomponius  Mela(I)  and  Pliny(m)  say  that 
Mysia  was  of  considerable  extent  before  the 
arrival  of  the  ^Eolians  in  Asia;  but  after  ^Eolia 
had  been  formed  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Mysia,  the  latter  was  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  bounds.  That  part  of  Mysia 
which  lay  between  Ancyra  of  Phrygia  and  the 
river  Khindacus,  is  called  by  Strabo  Abret- 
tana,  and  the  remaining  part  Morena;  but  the 
former  is  often  applied  to  all  Mysia. 

In  that  part  of  Mysia  Minor,  which  lay  on 
the  Propontis,  and  of  which  the  boundaries 
may  be  described  generally,  as  the  Propontis 
on  the  north;  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  Major  on 
the  east;  Phrygia  Minor,  which  is  often  in- 
cluded in  IVIysia,  on  the  south  ;  and  Troas  and 
the  Hellespont  on  the  west  ;  were  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Cyzicus,  or  Cyzicum  [Chizico,  or 
Shiga,  or  Palormi]  seated  in  an  island,  now  a 
promontory  [Crimea]  of  the  same  name,  but 
joined  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  borrowed  its  name 
from  Cyzicus,  one  of  its  ancient  kings,  who 
was  inadvertently  slain  by  Jason  the  Argo- 
naut.(n)  When  first  known  to  the  Romans, 
this  city  was  one  of  the  richest  in  all  Asia, 
and  was  much  admired  for  its  haven,  its  walls, 
marble  towers,  and  other  magnificent  build- 
ings ;(o)  particularly  its  temple,  which  was  of 


(i)  Chron.  Pascli.  p.  28.  Nf 

iiu  Mvcroi. 

(j)  Strabo.  lib.  xii. 

(I)  Lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

(.11)  See  before,  p.  125. 


xa,  y,7«;,  5 


(k)  Ptol.  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 
(m)  Lib.  v.  cap.  30. 


polished  marble,  overlaid  with  gold,  with  pil- 
lars, each  of  a  single  block,  50  cubits  high, 
and  four  thick.  It  contained  an  ivory  statue 
of  Jupiter,  of  exquisite  workmanship  ;(p)  and 
when  the  city  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake, 
which  choked  up  the  canal  between  the  island 
and  the  continent,  the  fallen  marbles  and  pil- 
lars were  used  for  the  embellishment  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  inhabitants  boasted  of  their 
great  antiquity,  and  believed  their  city  to  have 
been  given  by  Jupiter  to  Proserpine  as  her 
dowry,  on  which  account  they  worshipped  her 
as  their  chief  deity.  They  were  accounted  so 
very  cowardly  and  effeminate,  that  the  title  of 
a  Cyzican  was  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;(q) 
yet  they  made  so  effectual  a  stand  against  the 
great  Mithridates,  that  he  lost  300,000  men 
under  their  walls, (r)  without  being  able  to  bring 
them  to  a  capitulation.  Their  ingenuity  and 
skill  as  artisans  appeared  in  the  elegance  of 
their  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  of 
their  coinage,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the 
perfection  of  the  art. 

Parium  [Camana?-]  and  Lampsacus,  or  Pi- 
tyusa  [Lamsu/ci,  or  Lepseck],  already  described 
among  the  cities  of  Troas. (s) 

In  the  midland  Mysia,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  lay  between  the  river  Rhyndacus  and 
mount  Ida,  was  the  city  of  Apollonia  [Aboul- 
iona],  which  some  geographers  place  within 
the  Bithynian  limits.(t)  It  was  once  a  city 
of  great  fame,  and  maintained  its  consequence 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  Alexis  Comnenus, 
when  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Turks. 
It  was  named  from  Apollo,  whose  image  was 
stamped  on  its  coins,(u)  and  stood  on  the 
Rhyndacus,  or  rather  on  the  lake,  now  called 
Lubad,  which  that  river  traverses. 

In  the  Greater  Mysia,  which  had  Phrygia 
Minor  on  the  north,  Phrygia  Major  on  the 
east,  Lydia  on  the  south,  and  JEolia  and  the 
jEgean  sea  on  the  west,  the  most  remarkable 
city  was  :  Pergamus  [Bergamo],  the  royal  seat 
of  the  Attalic  kings,  and  of  Eumenes,  con- 
taining a  library  of  200,000  volumes,  for  the 
transcription  of  which,  parchment  was  first 
invented  here,  and  was  in  consequence  called 
by  the  Latines  C/iarta  Pergamena.  Those 


(o)  Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

(p)  Xipliilin.  in  Dionc.    Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15. 

(q)  Hesycli.  Eras.  Chillail. 

(r)  Appian.  in  Mlthridat.  (s)  See  before,  p.  -71. 

(t)  See  D'Anvilie.  (\f)  Tournefort. 
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costly  hangings,  called  tapestry,  were  likewise 
the  invention  of  Pergainean  ingenuity.  TEscu- 
lapius  is  said  to  have  practised  the  healing 
art  in  this  city;  and  it  vtas  the  birth-place  of 
Galen.  It  early  embraced  Christianity,  and 
its  church  is  one  of  the  seven  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse.  On  the  coasts  of  Mysia 
Major,  were :  Antandrus,  also  called  Edonis, 
and  afterwards  Cimmeris  [Diwilri],  where 
TKneas  built  his  fleet  of  20  vessels;  Scepsis, 
Assus  [Asso];  Adramyttinm  [Adramytti,  or 
JLaitdaiiilrr];  Lyrnessus,  Pitane,  &c. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  celebrated  by 
the  ancients  for  its  fecundity  ;(v)  abounding 
in  corn  and  wine;  having  extensive  pastures 
for  cattle,  with  which  they  were  abundantly 
stocked ;  and  being  well  watered  with  small 
rivers  from  mounts  Olympus  and  Ida. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Mysia  were:  the 
Granicus  \Ousvala,  or  Sou-Sougliirli},  over 
which  Alexander  crossed  in  his  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, with  30,000  Macedonians  in  the  face 
of  600,000  Persians,  under  Darius.  It  rises 
in  mount  Ida,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Propontis  \_Sea  of  Marmora],  between  Pa- 
rium  [Camauar]  and  Cyzicus  [Ckizico],  The 
j3Esepius  [Satal-Dere],  also  rising  in  mount 
Ida,  and  running  into  the  Propontis  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Granicus  ;  near  its 
mouth  was  the  tomb  of  Memnon  the  ./Ethio- 
pian, son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  who 
was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Achilles. 
The  Rhyndacus,  called  by  Pliny  Lycus, 
[JLarlac/to~]  rises  in  mount  Olympus,  and  after 
traversing  a  pretty  considerable  lake,  which 
also  receives  the  waters  of  the  Macestus,  falls 
into  the  Propontis  between  Cyzicus  and  Das- 
cylium  [I)iuski/to~\ ;  it  is  memorable  in  Roman 
history  for  the  overthrow  of  Mithridates  on 
its  banks,  by  Lucullus. 

Near  the  Adramyttic  gulf  was  a  chain  of 
mountains,  part  of  mount  Ida,  called  Alex- 
andria, from  Alexander,  otherwise  Paris,  son 
of  Priam,  who  was  educated  upon  it.  Here 
was  an  immense  cavern,  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  all  the  gods;  and  it  was  here  that 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  Ventis,  are  said  to  have 
appeared  before  Paris,  when  he  gave  judg- 
ment respecting  the  golden  apple.  Mount 


(T)  Vide  Virg.  (ieorg.  lib.  i.  ver.  103. 

(w)  Il«  rodnt.  lib.  i.  cap.  35.    See  before,  p.  270. 

(x)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  20.    Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  Q. 


Olympus,  on  the  east  border  of  Mysia,  was 
called  by  the  ancients  Olympus  Mysiorum, 
to  distinguish  it  froiu  several  other  mountains 
of  the  same  name ;  and  was  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  Asiatic  mountains,  being  covered  with 
snow  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  In 
the  days  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  Olympus 
was  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  hunt  of  a  wild 
boar  which  hail  ravaged  the  neighbouring 
countries,  in  which  Atys,  the  son  of  Crojsns, 
was  accidentally  killed  by  Adrastus.(w) 

The  Mysians  were  once  a  very  formidable 
race,  and  extended  their  conquests  and  colo- 
nies in  various  directions,  spreading  terror 
wherever  they  went ;(x)  but  those  who  settled 
in  the  country  now  under  consideration,  so 
degenerated  from  the  valour  of  their  ancestors, 
that  they  were  considered  by  the  Greeks 
as  the  most  contemptible  nation  upon  the 
earth. (y)  They  were  prone  to  tears,  and  were 
therefore  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  attend 
their  funerals,  and  lament  over  the  deceased.(z) 
Of  their  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  sciences, 
nothing  satisfactory  has  been  recorded  ;  ex- 
cept what  Philostratus  affirms,  that  in  ancient 
times  they  were  the  most  wealthy  people  of 
all  Asia,  a  consequence,  probably,  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade.  Their  language  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  Phrygian  and 
Trojan,  with  some  variation  of  dialect ;  and 
their  religion  was  much  the  same  with  that  of 
their  neighbours.  Cybele  had,  as  already  stated, 
a  magnificent  temple  at  Cyzicus;  and  Apollo 
Act&us  had  another  near  Pariuni.  Nemesis 
was  also  worshipped  in  a  stately  temple, 
built  by  Adrastus  the  Argive,  near  Pariuni, 
whence  both  the  district  and  the  goddess 
were  called  Adrastia.  In  later  times,  Priapus 
was  worshipped  by  the  .Mysians  ;  but  in 
Hesiod's  days,  that  filthy  deity  was  unknown 
to  them.  The  Mysian  priests  were  not 
allowed  to  marry ;  and  they  abstained  from 
eating  flesh  after  their  admission  to  the  sacred 
office;  but  before  they  were  admitted,  they 
used  to  sacrifice  a  horse  and  eat  the  entrails. 

Their  government  is  supposed  not  always 
to  have  been  monarchical,  because  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  their  kings  till  the  Argonautic 
expedition  ;  though  some  authors  are  of 


(y)  Strabo.  lib.  xii.    Cic.  pro  Flacco. 
(z)  .Eschyl.  in  Persis.    Erasm.  Chiliad. 
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o|>iuion  that  they  lived  under  their  particular 
monarchs  long  before  that  time.  Diodorus 
affirms  that  they  were  conquered  by  Ninus, 
and  lived  for  many  years  in  subjection  to  the 
Assyrians.(a)  After  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
they  possessed  themselves  of  great  part  of 
Troas,  and  retained  it  till  they  were  subjugated 
by  Croesus. 


SECTION  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    KINGS    OF    MYSIA. 

As  we  have  no  regular  series  of  the  Mysian 
kings,  our  history  is  here  confined  to  such 
cursory  notices  of  some  of  them  as  are  met 
with  in  ancient  writers,  beginning  with  Olym- 
pus, who  is  the  first  upon  record,  and  is  said 
to  have  married  Nipaea,  daughter  of  lasius, 
the  brother  of  Urrdanus.(b)  Of  this  Olympus 
nothing  is  known,  unless  he  were  the  same 
with  the  poet  and  musician  of  Mysia,  of  that 
name,  a  disciple  of  Marsyas,  and  son  of 
Mseon,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  or  Maeonia,  other- 
wise Lydia,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  amatory 
elegies,  his  hymns,  and  particularly  the  beauti- 
ful airs  which  he  composed,  and  which  were 
preserved  down  to  the  age  of  Aristophanes. (c) 

Teuthras,  or  Teleutas,  who  appears  next, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  Mysians, 
Cilicians,  and  Ceteans.(d)  He  built  the  city 
of  Teuthrania,  a  name  subsequently  extended 
to  all  Mysia  ;(e)  and  married  for  his  second 
wife  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Alens,  the  Arca- 
dian,(f)  whose  adventures  have  been  noticed 
in  the  history  of  Arcadia. (g)  When  his  king- 
dom was  invaded  by  Idas,  the  son  of  Aphareus, 
he  promised  Auge,  whom  at  that  time  he  had 


(a)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 

(b)  Schol.  in  Apollon.  p.  loo. 

(c)  Plat,  in  Min.    Aristot.  Pol.  lib.  viii. 

(d)  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.    According  to  Hesychius,  the  Ceteans 
and    Mysians  were   the    same    people.     They  were  Arkites, 
and  had  their   name  from  Cctm,  a  kind  ot'  ship ;   but  as  the 
same  word   signified  a  whale,    their   history  is  encumbered 
with  legends  of  sea-monsters,  &c. 

(e)  Pind.  in  Olyinp. 

(f)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
•'gj  See  before,  p.  10-1. 

Ii,    Sirubo,  lib.  xiii.  Hygin.  Fub.  OJ»,  100. 


adopted  as  his  daughter,  and  his  crown,  to 
any  one  who  would  expel  his  enemy,  and 
restore  tranquillity  to  his  country.  Telephus, 
the  son  of  Auge,  by  Hercules,  who  had  been 
exposed  in  his  infancy,  was  then  travelling  in 
quest  of  his  parents,  and  arriving  in  Mysia, 
undertook  the  exploit  against  Idas,  whom  he 
routed,  and  was  about  to  become  the  husband 
of  Auge,  when  a  supernatural  discovery  was 
made  of  their  consanguinity ;  upon  which 
Teuthras  married  the  mother,  and  gave  his 
daughter  Agriope  toTelepluis,whom  he  adopted 
as  his  son,  having  no  male  issue  of  his  own. (h) 
Techmessa,  another  daughter  of  Teuthras,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Greeks,  and  became  the 
wife  of  Ajax  Telamon,  who  slew  her  father 
during  the  Trojan  vvar.(i)  The  50  daughters 
of  Teuthras,  who  became  mothers  by  Her- 
cules, are  called  Teuthranfia  Turbn. 

Telephus(j)  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of 
Priam,  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  danger- 
ously wounded  by  Achilles ;  but  was  after- 
wards prevailed  on  by  the  Greeks  to  remain 
neutral. (k)  He  had  two  sons,  Eurypylus  and 
Latinus ;  the  first  of  whom  is  variously  repre- 
sented as  succeeding  his  father,  or  reigning 
over  the  Cilicians,(l)  and  as  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war  by  Pyrrhus-Neoptoleinus;(iu)  and 
the  other  led  a  colony  of  Ceteans  into  Italy, (n) 
who  from  him  were  called  Latines. 

Upon  the  death  of  Eurypylus,  the  govern- 
ment devolved  upon  his  sou  Arius;  but  he 
was  soon  afterwards  slain  in  single  combat  by 
Arnphialns,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus-Neoptolemns, 
who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mysia ;(o)  from  which  time  no  other  sovereigns 
of  Mysia  are  mentioned  till  the  reign  of  the 
Attalic  family  in  Pergamus,  as  will  appear  in 
its  proper  place. 


(i)  Sophocl.  in  Ajac.  Diet.  Cret.  Horat.  lib.  ii.  od.  1. 

(j)  Pausanias  and  Aristides,  who  rightly  call  Telephus 
an  Arcadian,  say  he  planted  a  colony  of  Arcadians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pergamtis;  but  Jornandcs*  makes  him 
king  of  the  Goths,  apparently  mistaking,  or  confounding, 
the  Moesians  of  Europe  with  the  Mysians  of  Asia  Minor. 

(k)  Diod.  lib.  iv.  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  A  polled,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

(1)  Strabo,  lib.  xiii. 

(rn)  Calaber,  h'b.  vi. — -viii.  Hygiu.  Fab.  113. 

(n)  Cloren.  p.  115. 

(o)  Pausan.  in  Attic. 

*  De  Helms  Gctllds. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORY  OF   THE  CARIANS. 


SECTION  I. 

ORIGIN,    COUNTRY,    CITIES,    &C.    OF    THE 
CARIANS. 

THESE  people,  a  branch  of  the  Leleges, 
were  the  same  with  the  Curetes,  whence  they 
were  supposed  to  have  passed  into  Asia  Minor 
from  Crete  ;(a)  but  they  called  themselves  an 
original  nation  of  the  country  they  inhabited, 
and  the  offspring  of  Car,  or  Cares,(b)  inventor 
of  the  auguries  of  birds,  and  son  of  Atys  the 
Maeonian,  according  to  some,  or  of  Phoronens 
the  Argive,  according  to  others.  Herodotus, 
who  supposes  that  the  Carians  passed  from 
the  neighbouring  islands  to  the  continent,  says 
they  were  originally  called  Leleges,  and  while 
islanders,  were  subject  to  Minos,  though  they 
paid  him  no  other  tribute  than  that  of  being 
obliged  to  fit  out  a  fleet  whenever  he  required 
it.  That  prince  having  established  his  domi- 
nion by  a  course  of  successful  warfare,  the 
Carians  were  much  distinguished  by  him,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  ingenious 
nation  of  the  age.  Of  their  inventions,  three 
were  generally  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  viz. 
the  addition  of  plumes  to  their  helmets,  the 
decoration  of  their  shields  with  figures,  and 
the  covering  of  their  bucklers  with  hides.  In 
opposition  to  this,  the  Carians  insisted  that 
they  were  the  original  possessors  of  the  country 
called  Caria,  and  that  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  the  jEgean  sea  were  peopled  from  thence, 
and  afterwards  conquered  by  Minos,  king  of 
Crete.  At  Mylassa,  they  shewed  an  ancient 
temple  of  Jupiter  Carius,  which  was  common 
to  them  and  to  the  people  of  Mysia  and  Lydia, 
descendants  of  Lydus  and  Mysus,  brothers  of 


(a)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  171. 

(b)  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  39,  44. 


Car,  or  Cares,  from  whom  they  pretended  to 
derive  their  lineage.  When  Nileus,  son  of 
Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  with  his 
Ionian  followers,  invaded  Asia  Minor,  they 
slaughtered  many  of  the  Carians,  who  finding 
themselves  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every 
side,  flew  for  a  time  to  the  mountains,  where 
they  soon  recovered  their  spirit,  and  made 
themselves  formidable  on  the  sea,  sending  out 
colonies  to  various  parts,  particularly  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Palus-Maeotis,  and  to  Bubastis 
in  Egypt.(c)  The  Carians  and  their  language 
were  both  esteemed  barbarous  among  the 
Greeks. 

The  boundaries  of  Caria  [Aidinellt],  which 
for  some  ages  passed  under  the  name  of  Phoe- 
nice,  have  so  varied  at  different  times,  that 
scarcely  two  writers  are  agreed  upon  them  ; 
and  the  cities  ascribed  to  it  by  one,  are  given 
by  another  to  the  neighbouring  provinces : 
generally  speaking,  however,  it  had  Ionia  and 
Lydia,  from  which  last  it  was  separated  by  the 
Maeander,  on  the  north;  Phrygia  Major  and 
Lycia,  on  the  east ;  Doris,  which  may  also  be 
included  in  it,  on  the  south ;  and  the  Icarian 
sea  on  the  south  and  west.  The  principal 
cities  were  :  Halicarnassus  [Sodrowi]  the  capi- 
tal, at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus 
[Gulf  of  Stan-co]  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus 
and  Dionysius,  the  historians,  and  of  the  poets 
Heraclitus  and  Callimachus ;  once  a  place  of 
great  splendour  and  strength,  but  razed  to  the 
ground  by  Alexauder.(d)  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  mausoleum,  or  tomb,  built  by  queen 
Artemisia,  in  honour  of  her  husband  Mausolus. 
Ceramus  [Keramo]  which  gave  name  to  the 
gulf  just  spoken  of,  at  the  head  of  which  it 


(c)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  28, 140, 171,  174;  lib.  ii.  cap.  61. 
Plin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.    Strabo.  lib.  xiii. 

(d)  Arrian.  Expedit.  Alexand.  lib.  1. 
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stood.  Mylassa  [Mylasa,  or  Marmara]  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  kings  of  Caria,  till  Mau- 
solus  transferred  it  to  Halicarnassus :  it  con- 
tained magnificent  temples  and  porticoes ;  and 
was  seated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  which  contained  quarries  of 
beautiful  white  marble.  Here  the  Mylassae 
had  a  temple,  under  which  the  sea  was  sup- 
posed to  pass,  and  the  object  of  their  worship 
was  Ogoa,(e)  the  same  with  the  Ogdoas,  or 
sacred  ship  of  the  Egyptians.  Cnidus  [Porto 
Genovese]  mostly  in  ruins,  near  the  promontory 
of  Triopium,  where  was  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Venus  by  Praxiteles :  as  Venus  was  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  place,  she  was  often 
styled  the  Cnydian  goddess  by  the  poets. (f) 
The  historian  Ctesias  was  a  native  of  this  city; 
as  was  also  the  celebrated  astronomer  Eu- 
doxus,  who  first  regulated  flip  Grpr.ian  year. 
On  the  neighbouring  promontory  was  an  ob- 
servatory for  astronomical  purposes.  Caunus 
[Quingi,  or  Kaiguez]  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Tarbelus,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis, 
remarkable  for  the  insalubrity  of  its  atmo- 
shere,  and  the  squalid  appearance  of  its  in- 
habitants, was  the  birth-place  of  the  painter 
Protogenes.  Mytidos  [Myndes]  situate  on  an 
isthmus  to  the  west  of  Halicarnassus,  where 
Aetius,  son  of  Anthas  of  Troezene,  settled  with 
his  followers,  was  remarkable  for  being  a  very 
small  city  with  unusually  large  gates.  Ala- 
banda,  built  by  Alabandos,  the  reputed  son  of 
Car,  or  Cares,  and  Callirhoe,  stood  in  a  plain 
surrounded  by  hills  infested  with  scorpions. 
The  inhabitants  were  effeminate  in  their  man- 
ners, and  great  lovers  of  music.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Labienus.  In  its  neighbourhood 
was  a  sacred  cavern,  from  which  issued  pesti- 
lential vapours.  Idrias,  afterwards  Stratonice 
[Eski-shehr],  was  the  residence  of  the  virtuous 
Mouimia,  who  became  the  wife  of  Mithridates 
the  Great.  Labranda  had  in  its  vicinity  a 
sacred  grove  of  plane-trees,  surrounding  a  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter-Stratius,  which  served  as  an 
asylum  to  the  Carians,  after  they  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Persians  on  the  borders  of  the 
Marsyas.  Pedasa  was  the  ancient  burying- 
place  of  the  Leleges,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
in  common  with  their  neighbours,  had  a  cus- 
tom of  selecting  a  woman  with  a  beard  to  be 
chief  priestess  of  Pallas.(g) 


(e)  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.       (f)  Herat,  lib.  iii.  od.  28. 
VOL.  II. 


In  the  canton  of  Doris,  between  the  Sinus 
Ceramicns  [Gulf  of  Stan-co]  and  the  Sinus 
Doridis  [Gulf  of  Simla]  was  the  promontory 
Triopium  \Cape  Crio],  so  named  from  Triopas, 
son  of  Phorbas,  who,  after  he  had  established 
himself  in  Rhodes,  passed  into  Caria,  with  a 
body  of  Hellenes  and  Dorians,  and  became 
master  of  that  territory.  After  the  death  of 
Codrus,  last  king  of  Athens,  a  colony  of  Dores 
settled  in  this  peninsula,  which  then  took  the 
name  of  Doris.  It  was  also  called  Hexapolis, 
from  its  six  cities;  and  afterwards  Pentnpolis, 
when  Halicarnassus  was  no  longer  comprised 
in  the  number.  When  Harpagus  was  occupied 
in  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  the  Cnidians  under- 
took to  make  an  island  of  their  isthmus,  by 
cutting  it  across ;  but  being  advised  to  desist 
by  the  Delphic  oracle,  they  submitted  peace- 
ably to  Harpagus. 


SECTION  II. 

CHRONOLOGY     AND      HISTORY      OF     THE 
SOVEREIGNS    OK    CARIA. 

THE  Carians  had  sovereigns  of  their  own, 
who  at  one  period  appear  to  have  been  power- 
ful, though  now  they  are  only  know  by  being 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  history  of  other 
states.  After  Phrenix,  the  son  of  Agenor, 
Lelex,  the  reputed  chief  of  the  Leleges,  and 
Car,  or  Cares,  spoken  of  above,  who  are  all 
designated  as  kings  of  the  Carians;,  the  first 
sovereign  we  meet  with  is  Artemisia  1.  daugh- 
ter of  one  Lygdamis,  or  Lygdamus,  an  athlete 
of  Syracuse,  who  seems  to  have  been  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Naxos  by  Pisistratus,  tyrant 
of  Athens.  This  princess,  of  true  Amazonian 
character,  went  in  person  with  a  fleet  to  assist 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  -.jul  Pej.  4.,34 
and  behaved  with  such  intre-  I  A.  M.  3.524! 
pidity  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  <  Olymp. 
her  ships  being  the  last  to  fly,  (RLpXV<  1* 
that  the  Persian  monarch,  under  '  '  80* 
the  impulse  of  admiration,  could  not  forbear 
exclaiming,  that  the  women  behaved  like  men, 
and  the  men  like  women.  She  is  called  queen 
of  Halicarnassus,  and  her  ships  were  the  best 
equipped  of  any  in  the  Persian  fleet,  except 


(g)  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  40. 
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those  of  the  Sidonians.  She  had  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  Xerxes  from  hazarding  a  general 
engagement  by  sea,  foreseeing  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  encountering  a  people  so 
much  more  expert  in  maritime  affairs  than 
the  Persians.  Her  advice,  however,  was  not 
adopted,  and  Xerxes  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  armament  dispersed.  The  Athenians 
were  so  ashamed  at  having  fought  against  a 
woman,  or  so  incensed  at  the  advice  and 
assistance  she  had  rendered  their  mortal  foe, 
that  they  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachmas 
for  her  head :  but  she  got  clear  of  the  ships 
that  pursued  her,  and  arrived  safe  on  the 
Asiatic  coast.  She  is  said  to  have  had  a 
tender  attachment  towards  a  youth  of  Abydos, 
named  Dard anus;  and  to  punish  his  disdain, 
she  put  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  asleep, 
after  which  she  took  the  lover's  leap  from  the 
promontory  of  Leucas.(h) 

Of  Hecatomnus,  the  next  prince  of  the 
Carians  we  meet  with,  it  is  only  said  that 
he  succeeded  Lygdamis,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Mylassa,  of  which  he  was  a  native. 
He  was  followed  by  Mausolus, 
who  reigned  24  years,  removed 
OKmp.  c\.  i.  f  the  regal  seat  to  Halicarnassus, 
B.'C.  376 J  and,  after  the  Social  war  of  the 
Greeks,  made  himself  master  of  Rhodes  and 

tin  vy OS»         \_/ 11     IilS     (lv'«iiIJ,      II O »» ti  v  61  « 

Jul.  Per.  4301.^         .  .    ,     ,  - 

A.  M  BoSl.f  which  happened  two  years  atter- 
Olymp.  >  wards,  the  islanders  expelled 
cvi.  4.  I  the  Cariau  garrisons,  and  for  a 
a;j'5'^  time  recovered  their  liberties. 
This  prince  was  remarkable  for  his  great 
magnificence,  as  well  as  hjs  personal  beauty; 
and  his  queen  Artemisia  II.  who  was  also  his 
sister,  was  so  attached  to  him,  that  she  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  extraordinary  resolution 
of  drinking  his  ashes  in  her  liquor,  after  his 
body  had  been  burned.  She  also  erected  a  most 
superb  monument  to  his  memory,  which  she 
called  mausoleum,  and  which  passed  for  one 
of  the  seven  wonders,  so  that  all  subsequent 
magnificent  sepulchres  have  obtained  the  same 
name.  It  was  built  by  four  different  architects: 
Scopas  erected  the  side  towards  the  east ; 
Timotheus  had  the  south ;  Leochares  had  the 
west ;  and  Bryaxis  the  north.  Besides  these, 


Jul.  Per.  4338. } 
..  M.  3ti'J8.  f 
ilymp.  ci.  1.  f 
.'C.  376.  J 


(h)  Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  01,  09;  lib.  vii.  cap.  99;  lib.  viii. 
cap.  08,  80—88,  92.    Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
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Satyrus  is  spoken  of  as  the  projector  of  this 
celebrated  edifice ;  and  Petus,  or  Phyteus 
was  employed  in  raising  a  pyramid  over  it, 
the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  The  expenses  of  this 
edifice  were  immense,  and  occasioned  the 
philosopher  Anaxagoras  to  exclaim,  when  he 
saw  it  :  "  How  much  money  turned  into 
stones !"  But  Artemisia  was  not  satisfied 
with  this;  for  she  invited  all  the  literary  men 
of  her  age,  and  proposed  rewards  for  the  best 
elegiac  panegyric  upon  her  deceased  husband: 
which  prize  was  obtained  by  Theopompus.(i) 
Artemisia  was  not  so  occupied  by  her  grief 
as  to  be  negligent  of  state  affairs,  which  by 
her  husband's  death  had  devolved  upon  her, 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  Carians,  who 
married  their  sisters,  and  gave  the  inheritance 
to  the  widow  in  preference  to  all  other  relations. 
She  made  due  preparations  for  the  Rhodians, 
who  threatened  her  with  invasion;  and  after 
they  had  landed,  she  obtained  possession  by 
stratagem  of  their  fleet,  with  which  she  set 
sail  for  Rhodes,  leaving  the  invaders  destitute  of 
retreat,  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  their  enemies.  As 
the  queen  approached  Rhodes,  .Ju]  Per  4>JG3 
the  islanders,  supposing  the  fleet  VA.  M.  3Gos! 
contained  their  victorious  couri-  -?  Olynip. 
trymen,  came  out  with  shouts  of  /  cvu-  2- 
joy,  adorned  with  wreaths  and 
garlands.  Their  joy,  however,  was  quickly 
turned  to  mourning ;  for  as  soon  as  Artemisia 
had  disembarked  her  troops,  she  fell  upon 
the  unarmed  multitude,  dispersed  them,  and 
having  got  possession  of  the  city,  put  to  death 
the  chief  citizens,  who  had  promoted  the 
Carian  expedition.  Being  thus  mistress  of 
the  metropolis,  she  caused  a  noble  trophy  to 
be  erected  in  the  market  place ;  with  two 
brazen  statues,  one  representing  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  and  the  other  Artemisia  in  the  act  of 
branding  it  with  an  iron.  The  Rhodians  after- 
wards surrounded  this  monument  with  a  wall, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  seen,  their  religion 
forbidding  them  to  demolish  any  monument 
that  had  once  been  consecrated.  Nothing 
more  is  recorded  of  Artemisia,  but  that  she 
died  of  grief  for  her  husband,  the  same  year 
that  she  accomplished  the  conquest  of  the 


(i)  Heroclot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  99.    Strabo.  lib.  xiv.    Vitruv. 
Plin.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  7 ;  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  6. 
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Rhodians,  who  thereupon  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence, and  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Athenians.(  j) 

Artemisia  was  succeeded  by  her  brother 
Idrieus,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  vassal 
of  the  Persian  empire  :  for  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  he  was  ordered  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
to  invade  the  Cypriots,  who  had  joined  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  in  their  revolt. 
He  accordingly  equipped  a  fleet,  and  sent  it 
with  8000  Greek  mercenaries,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Phocion  the  Athenian,  and  Evagoras 
son  of  Nicocles,  the  exiled  king  of  Salamis. 
The  troops  landed  without  opposition,  and 
Salamis  was  closely  invested  by  sea  and  land : 
but  Protagoras,  the  uncle  of  Evagoras,  who 
had  usurped  the  crown,  made  so  vigorous  a 
defence,  that  Ochus,  who  was  principally 
intent  on  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  was  induced 
to  make  terms  with  him.  Idrieus  is  said  to 
have  completed  the  mausoleum  begun  by  Arte- 
misia ;  and  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by 
his  wife  and  sister  Ada.(k) 

This  princess  had  scarcely  taken  possession 
of  the  throne,  when  she  was  dispossessed  of 
it  by  her  younger  brother  Pexodorus,  who, 
under  the  favour  of  Darius  Codomanus,  set  up 
his  son-in-law,  Orontobates,  as  governor  or 
prince  of  Caria.  Ada,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
retired  to  Alinda,  the  strongest  place  in  Caria, 
and  maintained  herself  there  till  the  arrival 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  she  delivered  up  the 
keys,  and  as  a  farther  mark  of  respect,  adopt- 
ed him  for  her  son.  That  prince,  charmed  by 
her  obliging  conduct,  and  struck  with  the 
greatness  of  mind  she  had  manifested  during 
her  adversity,  received  the  honour  she  did  him 
very  condescendingly;  and  after  he  had  de- 
stroyed Halicarnassus,  he  made  her  governess- 
general  of  all  Caria.  While  the  Macedonian 
forces  remained  in  Caria,  Ada  frequently  sent 
presents  to  Alexander  of  the  best  things  the 
country  afforded ;  and  when  he  was  about  to 
depart,  she  sent  him  several  cooks  and  con- 
fectioners to  serve  in  his  kitchen:  but  the 
Grecian  chief  declined  accepting  them,  ob- 
serving that  his  governor  Leonidas  had  long 
before  provided  him  with  much  better  ca- 
terers, in  instructing  him  to  take  long  morning 

(j)  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  Aul.  Gel.  lib.  x.  cap.  18.  Vitruv. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 

Ck)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.  Polysen.  lib.  vii. 


marches  to  ensure  a  good  appetite  for  dinner, 
and  to  make  slender  dinners,  in  order  to  leave 
appetite  enough  for  supper.(l) 

Under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  Caria 
experienced  a  variety  of  fate;  but  at  last  it 
was  confirmed  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  The 
Rhodians  wrested  it  from  Philip,  the  father  of 
Perses,  last  king  of  Macedon,  and  from  them 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  about  30  years 
afterwards. 

Although  the  foregoing  anecdotes  of  the 
Carian  sovereigns  reach  much  below  what  are 
termed  the  fabulous  ages,  too  much  reliance 
should  not  be  placed  on  their  authenticity. 
The  exploits  of  the  two  heroines  named  Arte- 
misia have  a  romantic  air,  and,  like  the  adven- 
tures of  Semiramis,  of  whom  they  appear  a 
kind  of  counterpart,  seem  rather  to  belong  to 
the  votaries  of  the  goddess  Artemis  at  large, 
than  to  individual  princesses.  The  history  of 
the  second  Artemisia  is  particularly  objection- 
able :  for  she  reigned  scarcely  two  years,  and 
had  works  attributed  to  her,  which  a  whole 
age  could  hardly  have  sufficed  for.  The  trophy 
raised  in  Rhodes  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  performed  in  so  short  a  time  as  a  few 
months;  it  was  consecrated,  and  without  doubt 
had  as  much  reference  to  the  religious  worship 
of  the  Artemisians  as  to  their  conquest  of  the 
island :  otherwise  the  Rhodians  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  destroy  it.  The  celebrated 
mausoleum,  also,  was  much  too  short-lived, 
either  to  have  been  completed  in  the  superb 
style  in  which  it  is  described,  or  to  have  ob- 
tained the  great  celebrity  attributed  to  it:  since 
no  more  than  20  years  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  Mausolus  to  the  destruction  of  Halicar- 
nassus, where  it  stood.  The  number,  names, 
and  sras  of  the  architects  employed  upon  it 
are  also  much  disputed  among  chronologers; 
and  some  of  them  flourished  long  before  the 
time  of  Mausolus.  The  probability  is,  that  it 
was  an  ancient  shrine  of  the  Artemisians, 
which  had  from  time  to  time  been  embellished 
by  the  Carian  monarchs,  till  it  attained  the 
pinnacle  of  magnificence ;  and  hence  the  Ca- 
rians  obtained  the  name  of  Mausoleans,(m)  a 
title  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  king 
Mausolus. 


(1)  Arrian.  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  Q.  Curt.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.   Strabo, 
lib.  xiv. 

(m)  Steph.  Byzant. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  LYDIANS 


SECTION  1. 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTION     OF     LYDIA. — NAME. — • 
SITUATION    AND    EXTENT. — CITIES. 

NAME. — LUD,    the  fourth   son   of  Shem,  is 
generally   supposed  to  have  given   his   name 
to  this   country,  by   the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and    those    who    follow  Josephus.       All   the 
ancient  writers,   however,    affirm   that   Lydia 
•was  at  first  called  Maeonia,  or  Meonia,  from 
Maeon,  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia, 
and  that  it  was  known  under  no  other  denomi- 
nation till  the  reign  of  Atys,  when  it  began  to 
be  called  Lydia,  from  that  prince's  son,  Lud, 
or  Lydus.     In  opposition  to  both  these  deriva- 
tions, Bochart,(n)  finding  in  his  learned  collec- 
tion of    Phoenician    words,    the   verb   luz,   to 
wind,  and  observing  that  Lydia  is  watered  by 
the  Maeander,  so  remarkable   for  its  turnings, 
concludes  that  it  was  thence  called  Lydia,  or 
Ludia.     The  more  ancient  name  of  Maeonia, 
he   takes    to   be  a   Greek    translation   of  the 
Phoenician    word  hid ;    wherein   he   seems  to 
agree  with  Stephanus,  who   derives  the  name 
of  Maeonia  from   Mason,    the   ancient  name  of 
the    Maeander.       But  this   is   an  inversion  of 
method  ;  since  it  places  the  more  recent  name 
before    the    more    ancient,    and    derives    the 
oldest  name  from  a  comparatively  modern  lan- 
guage.    Some  take  the  word  Maeonia  to  be  a 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  term,  signifying  metal, 
supposing  the  country  formerly  to  have  abound- 
ed in  mines.      But   the  name  may  be 'better 
traced  from  Manes,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
kingdom,   though  in   reality  the    lunar  deity, 
and  Aia,  a  country,  q.  d.  the  country  of  Manes, 
who  is  also  called  Menes,  Menas,  Meen,  Man, 
and  Maon,  according  to  the  different  dialects 


(n)  Pknleij.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 

(o)  Sec  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  315.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  Lydians  were  the  same  with  the  Ludim,  of  the  race  of 
Mizraim,  mentioned  Gen.  \,  13. 


of  his  votaries,  who  were  widely  dispersed. 
In  like  manner,  Lydia  may  be  derived  from 
Lyd,  or  Laid,  and  Aia,  i.  e.  the  country  of 
Lud,  though  it  is  far  from  certain  that  Lud, 
the  son  of  Shem,  ever  dwelt  here  ;(o)  and  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  the  Maeonians 
brought  the  name  with  them  into  Asia  Minor, 
than  that  they  obtained  it  from  any  previous 
settlement  there  of  the  Shemites.  In  Canaan, 
we  meet  with  both  their  titles :  that  of 
Maeonians  in  the  town  and  district  of  Maon, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Abraham's  residence 
in  Mamre;  and  that  of  Lydians  in  the  city 
of  Lud,  or  Lod,  afterwards  called  Lydda, 
and  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan;  and  if  we  could  suppose  the  Greeks  to 
have  been  faithful  in  their  translation  of  the 
name,  we  might  safely  conclude  that  Lud,  or 
Lod,  was  the  same  with  Jupiter. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. — Though  the 
terms  Lydia  and  Maeonia  are  by  most  writers 
used  indifferently  for  the  same  country,  yet 
they  are  sometimes  distinguished  :  the  district 
about  mount  Tmolus,  which  was  watered 
by  the  Pactolus,  being  properly  called  Maeonia; 
and  the  rest  lying  on  the  coast,  Lydia.  This 
distinction  is  observed  by  Homer,  Callima- 
chus,  Dionysius,  and  other  ancient  writers.(p) 
In  after-times,  when  the  lonians,  who  had 
planted  a  colony  on  the  ^Egean  sea,  began  to 
make  some  figure,  that  part  was  called  Ionia ; 
and  the  name  of  Lydia  was  given  to  the 
ancient  Maeonia.  This  led  Herodotus  to  con- 
sider Ephesus,  Colophon,  and  Lebados,  as 
cities  of  Lydia.(q) 

The  province  of  Lydia  had  Mysia  Majm 
on  the  north;  Phrygia  Major  on  the  east; 
Caria  on  the  south  ;  and  Ionia  on  the  west  :(r) 

(p)  Ezech.  Spanheim.  Ad  Calliamach.  Hymn,  in  Delum, 
ver  250. 

(q)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  142. 
(r)  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  29. 
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but  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  under  its  later 
sovereigns,  extended  from  the  river  Halys  to 
the  vEgean  sea;  including,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  whole  of  JEolia. 

CITIES. — The   chief  cities  of  Lydia  were  : 
Sardis  [Sart]  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Truolus,  accord- 
ing to  some,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus, 
as  others  suppose.     Near  this  city,  in  the  days 
of   Herodotus,    was    seen    the    sepulchre    of 
Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus,  the  foundation 
of  which  was   of  stone,    and   the  superstruc- 
ture of  earth  ;  being  six  furlongs  and  200  feet 
in  circumference,  and  1300  feet  in  diameter.(s) 
Sardis  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  A.  D.  17; 
but   being  rebuilt    by    Tiberius,    retained   its 
pristine  splendour  till  it  was  taken  by  Tamer- 
lane, early  in  the   15th  century.     The  ruins  of 
a  large  palace,  and  two  magnificent  churches, 
with   numerous    pillars,    are    still   visible.     A 
village  called  Sardis,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
this  ancient  capital,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  the  Sardian  church  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

Philadelphia  [Alah-shehi-]  formerly  the 
second  city  of  Lydia,  and  so  called  from 
Attains  Philadelphia,  brother  to  Eurnenes  I. 
kingof  Pergamus,  stood  in  a  spacious  and  fruit- 
ful plain,  on  the  north  side  of  mount  Tmolus, 
and  was  once  the  common  seat  for  the  festivals 
of  all  Asia.  It  was  one  of  the  seven  Apoca- 
lyptic churches,  and  continued  to  make  a 
good  figure  under  the  Greek  emperors ;  being 
the  last  that  submitted  to  the  Turks,  and  that 
upon  very  honourable  terms,  after  a  siege  of 
six  years.  Part  of  the  ancient  walls  still  re- 
main, with  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
some  sepulchres.(t) 

Thyatira  [T/tyra,  or  Ak-hisar]  another  of 
the  Apocalyptic  churches,  was  founded  by  a 
Macedonian  colony  ;(u)  and  was  seated  in  a 
pleasant  plain,  not  far  from  the  river  Hermus. 
Its  ruins  testify  its  former  grandeur. 

Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander  [Gulel-hisar,  or 
Ghermansik]  founded  by  the  Magnetes,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  come  into  Asia  Minor 
from  Thessaly  in  company  with  some  Cretans; 
though  it  is  more  likely  that  both  Magnetes 
and  Cretans  were  in  Asia  Minor  before  they 
]>;is.sed  to  Thessaly  or  Crete.  It  was  once  a 
considerable  city;  and  was  one  of  three  places 

(s)  Hcrodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  93.  (t)  Spoil's  Travels. 


which  Xerxes  allotted  to  Themistocles  for  his 
residence,  and  here  he  died.  It  is  still  a  large 
well-built  city.  Here  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos,  was  flayed  alive  by  the  treacherous 
Orates,  the  Persian  satrap,  in  the  reign  of 
Cambyses. 

Magnesia-Sipyli  [Magni$d\  on  the  Hermus, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus,  was  once  a  city 
of  renown,  as  the  ruins  of  its  stately  edifices 
demonstrate.  It  was  for  some  time  the  seat 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  is  still  the  capital 
of  Carasia.  Many  battles  were  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  especially  that  between  Anti- 
ochus  and  the  Romans  under  Scipio,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Asia. 

Maeone,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Maeonians, 
on  the  Cogamus,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus. 

Hyrcania  [Marmara},  founded  by  the  Hyr- 
canians,  whom  the  kings  of  Persia  transported 
thither  from  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  sea.  It 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  north  of  the 
Hermus. 


SECTION  II. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF    LYDIA. —  CLIMATE,    SOIL, 
AND    PRODUCE. MOUNTAINS. RIVERS. 

CLIMATE,  &c. — The  climate  of  Lydia  was 
much  the  same  with  that  of  Phrygia ;  near 
mount  Trnolus,  the  air  was  so  pure  and 
wholesome,  that  the  inhabitants  generally 
lived  to  the  age  150  years.  The  soil,  which 
was  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  pro- 
duced all  kinds  of  grain  in  abundance,  with 
plenty  of  vines,  saffron,  and  odoriferous 
flowers,  and  is  still  in  repute  for  its  excellent 
wines.  The  district  called  Catakecaumene,  or 
Ike  region  of  fire,  which  extended  from  Mysia, 
across  Lydia,  far  into  the  Greater  Phrygia, 
was  particularly  celebrated  in  this  last  respect; 
though,  with  the  exception  of  vines,  it  was 
totally  destitute  of  all  other  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion, presenting  an  arid  waste,  covered  with 
stones,  hillocks,  and  cinders,  and  subject  to 
frequent  concussions  from  subterranean  vol- 
canoes. Lydia  had  several  mines,  from 
which  Croesus  is  said  to  have  drawn  his 
immense  wealth.(v) 


(u)  Strabo.  lib.  xiii. 


(v)  Strabo.  lib.  1. 
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MOUNTAINS. — The  chief  of  these  were 
mounts  Sipylus,  Mesogis  [Kestenous-dag],  and 
Tniolus  [liouz-dag,  or  Tomolitzi\.  Sipylus  had 
its  name  from  the  religious  rites  performed  on 
it,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Sipylene,  the  same 
with  Cybele.  It  was  also  called  the  mount  of 
thunder,  because  it  thundered  more  frequently 
there  than  on  any  other  mountain  of  Asia  ;(w) 
or  rather  because  Jupiter  the  Thunderer  was 
worshipped  on  it.  Here  was  anciently  a 
town  called  Sipylene,  or  Sipylus,  which  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  reign  of 
Tantalus. (x)  Mount  Tmolus,  or  Tiuiolus 
[Bouz-dag,  or  Tomolitzi],  was  fertile  in  vines, 
and  had  its  name  from  Tmolus,  the  husband 
of  Omphale,  who  was  buried,  or  perhaps 
worshipped,  on  it.  This  mountain,  which,  as 
above  stated,  was  remarkable  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  air,  was  covered  with  vines  and  fragrant 
flowers ;  and  was,  according  to  the  poets,  the 
scene  of  Apollo's  musical  competition  with 
Pan,  and  the  punishment  of  Midas  the 
umpire.(y)  Mount  Mesogis  [Kestenous-dag-] 
was  a  branch  of  the  two  foregoing. 

RIVERS. — These  were  :  the  Pactolus  [Sari], 
which,  rushing  from  mount  Tmolns,  ran 
through  the  city  of  Sardis,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Hermus.  According  to  the 
poets,  Midas  washed  himself  in  this  river 
after  he  had  received  the  power  of  turning 
whatever  he  touched  into  gold,  from  which 
time  it  was  called  Chrysorrhoas,  and  rolled 
upon  golden  sands,  which  furnished  the  riches 
of  Crcesus.(z)  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  how- 
ever, its  golden  sands  had  disappeared,  and 
he  supposed  that  the  fable  had  arisen  from 
the  bright  yellow  colour  of  its  banks  ;(a) 
though  the  truth  appears  to  have  been  that 
the  stream  was  dedicated  to  Chrysaor,  or 
the  sun.(b)  The  Hermus  [Kedous,  or  Sarabaf], 
which  received  the  waters  of  the  Pactolns 
and  the  Hyllus,  or  Phryx,  was  also  gifted 
with  golden  sands  :  it  rose  in  mount  Olympus, 
flowed  through  the  heart  of  Lydia,  and 
emptied  itself  into  the  JEgean  sea  between 


(w)  Plutarch.  (x)  Strabo.  lib.  i. 

(y)  See  before,  p.  2(>;t. 
(z)  Ovid.  Metam.   lib.  xi.   ver.  86.     Virg.  Mn.  lib.  x. 
ver.  142.    Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  110. 

(a)  Strabo.  lib.  xviii. 

(b)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  437,  note  (r);    Vol.  II.  p.  16, 
note  (x) ;  p.  131,  note  (z). 

(c)  See  before,  p.  264. 


Smyrna  and  Phocaea.  The  Maeander  [Bojouk- 
Meinder],  already  described  as  a  river  of 
Phrygia.(c)  The  Cayster,  or  Caystrus  [Kitc/ti/c- 
Meinder],  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the 
swans,  or  rather  the  Cycni,  an  order  of 
Canaanitish  priests,(d)  that  frequented  its 
banks,  had  its  source  in  mount  Sipylus,  and 
after  traversing  the  plains  of  Ephesus,  called 
Caysiri-Campus,  emptied  itself  into  the  ^(Egean 
sea.  From  its  numerous  windings,  it  has  been 
called  the  Little  Mceander. 


SECTION  III. 

ANTIQUITY,  GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION,  CHA- 
RACTER, CUSTOMS,  AND  TRADE,  OF  THE 
LYDIANS. 

ANTIQUITY. — The  opinion  of  Josephus,  that 
the  Lydians  were  the  posterity  of  Lud,  fourth 
son  of  Shem,  has  already  been  noticed;  and 
as  it  has  no  better  foundation  than  a  simili- 
tude of  sound,  it  seems  entitled  to  little  weight. 
Some  of  the  ancients  consider  the  Lydians  as 
a  mixed  colony  of  Phrygians,  Mysians,  and 
Carians ;  but  these,  with  the  Lydians,  were 
all  branches  from  one  original  stock.  Others, 
finding  some  conformity  in  religious  ceremonies 
between  the  Egyptians  and  Tuscans,  or  Tyr- 
rhenians, who  were  a  Lydian,  or  rather  a 
Maeonian  colony,  have  concluded  them  to 
have  been  originally  Egyptians :  and  in  this 
they  are  certainly  right,  though  it  is  singular 
they  should  not  have  adverted  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  Lydians  being  the  same  with  the 
Ludim,  descendants  of  Ham,  in  the  line  of 
the  Mizraim.  The  Lydians,  who,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  were  of 
Peresian,  or  Parrhasian,(e)  i.e.  Perizzite  ex- 
traction, were  once  powerful  in  Canaan ;  for 
Xanthus  in  his  Lydiaca,  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus,  observes  that  the  ancient  city  of  Asca- 
lon,  one  of  the  five  satrapies  of  the  Philis- 
tines, was  built  by  one  Ascalus,  a  Lydian, 


(d)  Bryant's  Mythdl.  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

(e)  The  Parrhasians  were  the  same  with  the  Arcadians ; 
for  Areas  is  sometimes  called  Parrhasis;  and  Carmenta,  Evan- 
der's  mother,  Parrhasiadea.     Parrhasius  was  the  reputed 
son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Mars,  by  the  nymph  Philonomia.* 

•  Pnusan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  27.    Lucan.  lib.  ii.  ver.  237.    Virg.  JEn.  lib.  riii 
ver.  334.  Ovid.  Mctom.  lib.  viii.  ver.  315.  foil.  lib.  i.  ver.  618. 
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whom  Alciaraus,  or  Alcymtis,  king  of  Lydia, 
or,  raore  properly,  of  the  Lydians,  had  sent 
with  a  body  of  troops  into  that  country. 
No  circumstance  is  left,  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor,  but 
it  may  be  safely  conjectured  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
Joshua,  as  the  Perizzites  are  enumerated 
among  the  tribes  consigned  to  destruction  by 
his  sword.(f)  They  are  mentioned  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Abraham,(g)  and  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  ancient  nations;  and  they 
probably  dwelt  in  Maon(h)  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  left  evident  traces  of  their 
Maeonian  title ;  as  they  did  also  of  their  sub- 
sequent name  of  Lydians  in  the  town  of  Lud, 
or  Lod,(i)  otherwise  Lydda,(j)  which  the 
Greeks  changed  to  Diospolis,  or  the  city  of 
Jupiter.  It  was  in  one  of  these  cities,  Maon, 
or  Lud,  in  all  probability,  that  Alcymus  reign- 
ed, when  his  servant  Ascalus  built  Ascalon. 
The  Perizzites  are  indeed  mentioned  by  Joshua 
as  among  the  confederates  of  the  north  of 
Canaan;(k)  and  mmodern  maps  of  that  ancient 
country,  they  are  usually  placed  considerably 
to  the  north  of  both  these  places.  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  when  Abraham 
returned  from  Egypt,  he  found  them  appa- 
rently just  settled  in  the  south, (1)  or  middle 
of  the  country ;  whence  they  might  afterwards 
remove,  either  on  the  invasion  of  Chedorlao- 
mer  and  his  allies,  or  during  the  convulsions 
consequent  upon  the  irruption  of  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua,  who  drove  the  Anakim,  of  the 
same  race  with  the  Maeonians,(m)  from  He- 
bron, Debir,  and  Anab,(n)  all  in  the  vicinity 
of  Maon:  and  it  seems  in  consequence  of  this 
expulsion,  that  they  were  afterwards  found  in 
company  with  the  northern  confederates. 

GOVERNMENT. — The  Lydians  were  very 
early  under  the  government  of  kings,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  having  one,  who  is  reckoned 
the  fifth  in  succession,  when  Ascalon  was 
built,  which  must  have  been  before  the  time  of 
Joshua.(o)  Their  government  seems  to  have 


(f )  Joshua,  \\.  3.  xii.  8.  (g)  Gen.  xiii.  7. 

(h)  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24.        (i)  1  Chron.  viii.  12.  Neh.  xi.  35. 
(j)  Avts,  xi.  32.     See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  795. 
(k)  Josh.  xi.  3.  (1)  Comp.  Gen.  xii.  6.  xiii.  7. 

(m)  Anax,  head  of  the  Anactes,  or  Anakim,  was  brother 
to  Manes,  the  first  king  of  the  Mzeonians.* 

*  Pansan.  lib.  i.  cap.  36  ;  lib.  T'I'I.  cap.  2.    Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  45. 


been  despotic,  and  the  crown  hereditary.  His- 
torians notice  three  distinct  races  of  Lydian 
monarchs,  viz.  the  Atyadce,  so  called  from 
Atys,  the  grandson  of  Manes,  who  probably 
reigned  in  Canaan ;  the  Heraclidae,  or  de- 
scendants of  Hercules,  who  are  said  to  have 
succeeded  each  other  for  22  generations, 
during  a  course  of  505  years  ;(p)  and  the 
MermnadfE,  the  etymology  of  whose  name  is 
not  agreed  upon,  who  were  also  a  branch  of 
the  Heraclidae,  being  descended  from  one 
Lemnos,  or  Agelaus,  as  Apollodorus  calls  him, 
son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale.  This  race 
produced  only  5  kings,  of  whom  Gyges  was 
the  first,  and  Croesus  the  last. 

RELIGION.  —  In  this  respect  the  Lydians 
seem  to  have  resembled  the  Phrygians.  At 
Magnesia  Sipylus,  Jupiter  and  Cybele,  under 
the  name  of  Sipylene,  were  worshipped ;  and 
Diana  Leucophryna  had  a  temple  there,  nothing 
inferior  to  that  of  Ephesus. 

CHARACTER. —  Upon  the  theory  proposed 
above,  that  the  Lydians  were  of  the  race  of 
the  Anakim,  they  must  be  considered  as  ori- 
ginally a  most  powerful  and  warlike  people, 
since  their  very  name  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
the  Israelites  with  fear,(q)  and  the  conquest 
or  subjugation  of  them  is  spoken  of  repeatedly 
as  among  the  greatest  exploits  of  the  He- 
bivws.(r)  This  character  they  continued  to 
maintain  after  their  removal  to  Asia  Minor; 
and  under  Croesus  and  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors, they  subdued  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms 
on  every  side.  On  the  reduction  of  their 
monarchy,  however,  by  Cyrus,  the  Persian 
luxuries  were  introduced,  by  the  advice,  it  is 
said,  of  Croesus,  so  that  their  spirit  became 
enervated,  and  they  gradually  degenerated  into 
the  most  indolent,  voluptuous,  and  effeminate 
nation  upon  earth. (s) 

CUSTOMS. — Prostitution  for  hire  were  the 
means  by  which  the  young  women  acquired 
a  dowry,  after  which  they  were  at  liberty  to 
marry  whom  they  pleased.  The  arms  of  the 


(n)  Josh.  xi.  21. 
(o)  See  Judges,  i.  18. 
(p)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  0,  et  seq. 
(q)  Numb.  xiii.  28,  33.  Deut.  i.  28;  ii.  10,  11. 
(r)  Josh.  xi.   21.    xiv.  12—15.  xv.  13,  14.     Judges, 
10,  20. 

(s)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  154—156. 
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Lydians  consisted  of  long  spears ;  and  in 
horsemanship  they  were  unequalled .(t)  They 
punished  idleness  as  a  crime;  and  inured  their 
children  to  hardships  from  their  infancy.  They 
were  the  first  people  who  introduced  the 
coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  to  facilitate  trade; 
the  first  who  sold  by  retail,  or  kept  taverns 
and  eating-houses  ;  and  they  were  the  inventors 
of  public  games,  which  from  them  were  call- 
ed ludi  by  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  them 
from  the  Tuscan  descendants  of  the  Lydians. 
The  occasion  of  this  invention  is  thus  related 
by  Herodotus:  In  the  reign  of  Atys,  grandson 
of  Manes,  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  pre- 
vailed all  over  the  kingdom  of  Maeonia,  or 
Lydia,  which  the  inhabitants  endured  for 
several  years  with  great  patience ;  but  as  the 
evil  continued,  in  order  to  divert  their  minds 
from  the  contemplation  of  their  sufferings,  they 
applied  themselves  to  diversions  of  various 
kinds,  so  that  they  gradually  introduced  the 
invention  and  use  of  dice,  balls,  and  such 
other  pastimes  as  were  anciently  pursued 
among  the  Greeks ;  chess  only  excepted,  of 
which  the  Lydians  were  not  the  authors.  In 
the  exercise  of  these  games,  they  used  to  pass 
one  whole  day  without  intermission,  and  the 
next  they  devoted  to  eating  and  drinking. 
After  they  had  thus  continued  alternately  fast- 
ing and  feasting  for  some  time,  finding  their 
calamities  rather  increasing  than  abating,  the 
king  divided  the  whole  nation  into  two  bodies, 
commanding  them  to  determine  by  lot  which 
of  the  two  should  remain  at  home,  and  which 
go  in  quest  of  new  seats,  as  their  native  coun- 
try was  incapable  of  any  longer  maintaining 
the  whole.  He  also  appointed  his  son  Tyrrhe- 
nus  to  command  those  who  should  remove, 
himself  remaining  to  reign  over  those  whom 
the  lot  should  detain  at  home.  All  things 
being  thus  appointed,  and  the  lot  decided,  the 
emigrants  marched  to  Smyrna,  where  they 
equipped  a  small  fleet,  and  putting  to  sea,  after 


(t)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  79.  (u)  Ibid.  cap.  93,  94. 

(v)  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  27,  mentions  one  Pythius,  a 
Lydian,  who  entertained  Xerxes  and  all  his  army,  when  he 
was  marching  with  his  immense  host  for  the  invasion  of 
Greece;  besides  which,  he  made  that  prince  an  oft'er  of 
2000  talents  of  silver,  and  3,993,000  pieces  of  gold,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  Darius,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  the  war. 
-The  same  Pythius  had  presented  Darius,  the  father  of 
Xerxes,  with  a  plane  tree  and  vine  of  massive  gold ;  and 
was  reckoned,  after  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  richest  man  in 
the  world. 


many  adventures  arrived  in  that  part  of  Italy 
which  was  then  called  Umbria,  afterwards 
Tuscany.  Here  they  changed  their  name,  and 
were  no  longer  called  Lydians,  but  Tyrrhe- 
nians, from  their  leader  Tyrrhenus.(u) 

TRADE. — Nothing  satisfactory  is  recorded 
of  the  commerce  of  these  people ;  but  from 
what  has  been  stated  of  their  invention  of  gold 
mid  silver  money,  their  dealing  by  retail,  &c. 
added  to  the  splendour  of  their  monarchy, 
and  the  commodious  situation  of  their  country, 
it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  to  have  been 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Hence  those 
immense  riches,  for  which  not  only  the  Lydian 
kings,  but  many  of  their  subjects,  were  remark- 
able.(v) 


SECTION  IV. 

CHRONOLOGY    AND    HISTORY  OF  THE  LYDIAN. 
KINGS. 

THE  first  king  of  the  Lydians,  or  rather  of 
the  Maeonians,  was,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus,(w)  Manes,  whom  others  call  Masnes,  the 
same  with  the  Egyptian  Menes,(x)  or  Mnevis, 
which  is  rather  a  title  than  a  proper  name.(y) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  earth;  a 
title  by  which  Noah,  as  a  husbandman,  is  fre- 
quently designated ;  and  though  some  writers 
suppose  it  to  denote  his  mean  extraction,(z)  it 
was  really  considered  as  a  title  of  honour,  as 
has  been  seen  in  many  instances  of  the  Grecian 
history.  His  aera  may  be  considered  in  a 
twofold  point  of  view  :  first,  as  the  patriarch 
Noah;  secondly,  as  the  leader  of  those  Periz- 
zites  whom  we  have  supposed  to 
have  settled  at  Maon  in  Canaan, 
during  the  visit  of  Abraham  to 
the  court  of  Pharaoh  ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  the  deity  whom  they 
worshipped  at  th.it  time.  The 


"Jul.  Per.  2794. 

I  A.M.      2084. 

I  Post  Oil.    427. 

Ante  Olymp. 

1144. 
LB.  C.       1920. 


(w)  Lib.  i.  cap.  94. 

(x)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  438,  note  (x);  p.  460,  4G1,  478, 
note  (d). 

(y)  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  486,  note  (i);  Vol.  II.  p.  13. 

(a)  Un.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  115,  ttvo.  The  editors  of  this 
work  quote  an  extract  from  Heraclides,  who  mentions  au 
anonymous  king  of  the  Lydians,  who  was  suddenly  raised 
from  the  abject  condition  of  a  journeyman  cartwright  to 
the  throne,  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been  Manes,  on 
account  of  this  erroneous  notion  of  his  mean  descent. 
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Jul.  Per.  2817. 

A.  M.      2107 
Post  Oil.    450. 

Ante  Olymp. 
1121. 

B.  C.       1897. 


particulars  of  his  reign  are  not  recorded;  and 
of  his  son  Cotys,  or  Cotus,  by  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  been  succeeded,  only  his  name 
remains.  Like  his  father,  Cotys  seems  also 
to  have  been  an  ideal  personage ;  the  same 
with  the  giant  Cottus,  another  son  of  the  earth, 
and  a  giant  with  100  hands  and  50  heads, 
whom  Jupiter  overthrew.  In  his  name,  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  allusion  to  the  rites  of  the 
goddess  Cotyttis,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Proserpine,  -which  were  celebrated  with  every 
species  of  libidinous  excess ;  and  his  destruc- 
tion by  Jupiter  seems  to  point  at  the  divine 
vengeance  poured  out  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  its 
neighbouring  cities,  in  the  99th 
year  of  Abraham.  This  judg- 
ment probably  occasioned  a  dis- 
persion of  the  survivors,  and  we 
shall  accordingly  meet  with  the  Cotti  in  Ger- 
many, the  Alpes  Cottiae  in  Gaul,  a  mount 
Cotyleus  in  Eubrea,  and  a  city  called  Cotyora 
on  the  Euxine. 

Cotys  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons :  Asius,  who 
gave  his  name  to  Asia,  and  who  might  possibly 
have  emigrated  after  the  catastrophe  just  re- 
ferred to ;  and  Atys,  his  successor  as  king  of 
the  Maeonians,  from  whom  the  first  race  of 
Lydian  kings  were  called  Atyadae ;  but  it  is 
quite  uncertain  whether  he  were  a  Phrygian  or 
Maeonian.(a)  Julian  calls  him  thegodAttis;  and 
Lucian  mentions  a  golden  statue  of  Attys,  placed 
among  those  of  Bendis,  Anubis,  and  Mithrus, 
who  were  all  adored  as  the  sun.  His  name  is 
compounded  of  Ait-Ees,  or  Ait-Is,  titles  of  that 
lumi nary  ;(b)  and  he  is  frequently  joined  with 
Cybele,  also  the  same  with  Cotyttis,  in  ancient 
monuments.  In  his  days,  the  famine  above 
alluded  to  is  said  to  have  happened,  and  to  have 
continued  for  the  space  of  18  years ;  so  that  to 
thin  the  population,  he  was  obliged  to  send 
away  half  his  subjects,  under  the  conduct  of 

Jul.  Per.  »29io.-\  his  son  Tyrrnenus>  in  quest  of 
new  settlements.  This  famine 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
that  caused  Isaac  to  remove  to 
Gerar.  Besides  Tyrrhenus, 
Atys  was  the  father  of  four 

other  sons,   viz.  Lydus,  who  succeeded  him ; 

Mysus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Mysians; 


A.  M.     "2200. 
Post  Dil.    *543. 

Ante  Olymp. 
*1038. 

B.  C.       *1804. 


(a)  See  before,  p.  266. 

(b)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  i.  p. 
VOL.  II. 
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Car,  or  Cares,  also  called  a  son  of  Plioroneus, 
from  whom  the  Carians  deduced  their  origin  ; 
and  Choroebus,  who  added  a  fifth  string  to  the 
ancient  lyre. 

Of  Lydus,  it  is  said,  that  the  Lydians  were 
called  after  him,  having  till  then  borne  the 
name  of  Maeonians.  It  is  probablr,  that  either 
he  or  his  father  built  the  city  of  Lud,  or  Lod, 
and  reigned  there.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, Attis,  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Niobe,  and 
Arachne,  were  all  children  of  Lydus. 

Alcymus,  the  next  sovereign,  is  represented 
as  an  equitable,  munificent,  and  patriotic 
prince,  so  universally  beloved,  that,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  the  whole  nation 
assembled  to  offer  sacrifices  for  his  health  and 
prosperity.(c)  In  his  time,  the  city  of  Ascalon 
was  built,  as  before  stated,  by  Ascalus,  son  of 
Hymenaeus,  and  brother  to  Tantalus,  who  led 
an  army  of  Lydians  into  Palestine.(d) 

Of  Adrymetes,  who  is  named  next  to  Alcy- 
mus, and  his  successors  Cambletes,  Tmolus, 
and  Theoclymenus,  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
is  recorded,  except  that  Adrymetes  was  the 
first  who  employed  women  in  such  ministeries 
as  other  kings  had  used  eunuchs;  that  Carn- 
bletes,  who  is  also  called  Camblitas  and  Gam- 
bles, murdered  his  queen,  and  afterwards  re- 
venged her  death  by  an  act  of  suicide;  and 
that  Tmolus  having  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
throwing  himself  from  a  precipice,  was  buried 
by  his  sou  Theoclymenus  on  the  mount  which 
afterwards  bore  his  name.  Theoclymenus 
was,  according  to  most  writers,  the  last  prince 
of  the  race  of  the  Atyadae,  and  under  some 
of  these,  it  is  probable,  the  migration  to  Asia 
Minor  took  place,  having  been  previously  be- 
gun by  Asius,  the  brother  of  Atys;  but  at  what 
period,  it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture. 

Marsyas,  who  is  frequently  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Heraclean  line,  was  a  celebrated 
piper  of  Phrygia,  and  is  variously  described 
as  the  son  of  Olympus,  king  of  Mysia,  by 
Nipaea,  daughter  of  lasius,  the  brother  of  Dar- 
danus ;  or  of  Hyagnis,  inventor  of  the  Phry- 
gian flute ;  or  of  GEagrus,  otherwise  GEager,  a 
king  of  the  Thracians,  by  Calliope,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  He  is .  <aid  to 
have  travelled  with  Cybele,  of  whom  'iie  was 
enamoured,  as  far  as  Nysa,  where  he  had  the 


(c)  S nidus. 

(d)  Steph.  Bjzant, 
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imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a  trial  of 
his  skill  as  a  musician;  which  being  accepted, 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  he  who  was  de- 
feated should  be  flayed  alive  by  the  conqueror. 
Apollo  was  the  victor,  and  he  immediately  tied 
his  antagonist  to  a  tree,  and  executed  upon 
him  the  stipulated  punishment.  The  death 
of  Marsyas  was  universally  lamented ;  and 
from  the  abundant  tears  shed  on  the  occasion 
by  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads,  say  the 
poets,  arose  a  river  in  Phrygia,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Marsyas.(e)  Another  account.(f) 
however,  says,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  there 
built  the  city  of  Archippena,  or  Archippe,  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsi,  which  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  lost  in 
the  lake  Fucinus.(g) 

Jardanus,  son  of  Marsyas,  was  king  of 
Lydia,  and  in  his  reign  the  nation  was  so 
dreadfully  corrupted,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  were  so  licentious,  that  his  only  daughter 
Omphale  could  not  find  a  shelter,  even  within 
the  walls  of  the  palace,  from  the  brutal  violence 
of  an  unruly  multitude:  the  most  scandalous 
lusts  being  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the 
prince  and  his  courtiers. 

On    the   death   of  Jardanus,    his   daughter 
Omphale    was   raised   to   the   throne,    by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  nation ;  or,   as  some 
relate,   Jardanus   was  succeeded  by  Tmolus, 
who  had  married  Omphale,  and  she  became 
queen   on   the  demise  of  her  husband.     She 
Jul.  Per.  «3444.  ^  severely    punished    those    who 
had  abused  her  in  her  father's 
life-time;  and  by  causing  all  the 
slaves  to  be  shut  up  with  their 
mistresses  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  extended  her  revenge  to  the  whole 
nation.     About  this  time  the  fame  of  Hercules 
being  spread  abroad,  Omphale  ardently  wished 
to  see  so  illustrious  a  hero,  and  her  desire  was 
soon   gratified   by   having  him  for  her  slave, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  oracle.     The  hero 
became  enamoured   of  his  mistress,   and  the 
queen,  who  favoured  his  passion,    had  a  son 
by  him,   by  some   called  Agelaus,   by  others 
Laiuon ;   names  which  are  also  attributed  to 
two  distinct  sons  of  Hercules  and  Omphale. 
By  her  waiting-woman,  Hercules  also  had  a 
son,  named  Alcaeus,  whom  Omphale  nursed, 


A.M.      *2734. 
Ante  Olynip. 

•494. 
B.  C.       "1270. 


(e)  Hvgin.  Fab.  165.    Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  vi.  fab.  7.   Fast. 
lib.  vi.  ver.  707.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  Pausan.  lib.  x.  cap.  30. 


A.  M.      2781. 
Aute  Olynip. 

447. 

B.  C.       1223. 


whence  he  is  frequently  considered  as  her  own 
child. 

Alcffius,  who  succeeded  Omphale  on  the 
Lydian  throne,  is  by  some  writers  considered 
as  the  first  king  of  Lydia  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules; but  of  him  and  his  successors  Belus 
and  Ninus,  nothing  is  known  beyond  their 
names;  indeed,  they  are  mere  titles. 

Argon  who  is  called  both  the  Ju,  Per 
son  of  Ninus  and  of  Alcaeus,  is 
said  to  have  transferred  the  royal 
seat  to  Sardis ;  and  is  consider- 
ed by  Herodotus  as  the  first  of 
the  descendants  of  Hercules  that  reigned  in 
Lydia.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  505  years 
before  Gyges;(h)  consequently  there  is  an 
hiatus  of  about  400  years  between  him  and 
the  next  on  the  list,  reckoning  by  the  years 
assigned  to  the  kings  between  Argon  and 
Gyges,  which  amount  to  no  more  than  79, 
exclusive  of  the  reign  of  Leon,  to  whom  no 
term  is  assigned.  In  this  interval,  rather  than 
at  any  former  period,  the  settlement  of  the 
Lydians  in  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have  occurred : 
and  the  titles  of  Belus  and  Ninus,  which  have 
probably  been  erroneously  placed  before  Argon, 
instead  of  after  him,  indicate  their  subjection 
to  the  Ninevites,  or  Assyrians.  To  this  period, 
also,  may  possibly  belong  the  history  of  that 
anonymous  prince,  a  native  of  Cyrna,  or  Cuma?, 
in  JEolia,  who,  as  before  stated,  was  raised 
from  the  condition  of  a  mechanical  labourer 
to  the  throne  of  the  Lydians,  and 
who  seems  to  have  begun  a  new 
race  of  kings,  during  the  anarchy 
that  followed  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  by  Arbaces. 

Upon  what  account  the  Lydians  made 
choice  of  this  personage,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  a  descendant  of  their 
ancient  kings,  or  whether  he  were  the  same 
with  Leon,  who  next  appears  on  the  list,  is 
quite  uncertain. 

Leon,  of  whose  actions  no 
record  remains,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Adrysus,  of  equally 
anonymous  fame,  who  reigned 
36  years ;  and  of  his  successors 
Alvactes,  or  Halyattes  1.  and  Meles,  or  Myr- 
sus,  as  Herodotus  calls  him,  it  is  only  known, 
_^  ^ 

(f)  Soliniis,  lib.  vii.  (g)  Plin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  19. 

(h)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 


Jul.  Per.  3894. 

A.  M.      3184. 
Ante  Olynip. 

44. 

B.  C.         820. 


Jul.  Per.  3917. 

A.  M.       3207. 
Ante  Olymp. 

21. 

B.  C.         797. 
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that  the  former  reigned  14,  or  as  some  reckon 
57  years,  and  the  latter  12. 
Jul.  Per.  3979.")  Candaules,  or  Myrsilus,  son 
A.  M.  3209.  (  of  Meles,  or  Myrsus,  had  a  wife 
Olymp.  xi.  2.  f  whom  he  most  passionately  lov- 
735. }  e(j .  an(j  believing  her  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  her  sex,  he  was  constantly 
extolling  her  charms  to  Gyges,  his  favourite 
minister.  Under  the  influence  of  this  enthu- 
siasm, he  at  length  insisted  on  Gyges  seeing 
her  as  she  bathed,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  eulogies,  and 
he  placed  him  in  a  convenient  situation  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  upon  him 
to  be  cautious  of  detection  by  the  queen.  His 
observation,  however,  was  not  made  so  secretly 
as  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  queen ;  she 
plainly  discovered  him  going  out,  and  was  so 
incensed  at  his  conduct,  that  sending  for  him 
on  the  following  morning,  she  informed  him 
that  he  must  expiate  his  crime,  either  by  his 
own  death,  or  by  murdering  Candaules,  and 
marrying  her,  she  being  resolved  that  he 
should  never  boast  of  his  discovery.  Gyges 
would  have  dissuaded  the  queen  from  her 
purpose;  but  finding  her  inexorable,  he  stab- 
bed the  unhappy  Candaules  the  same  night 

Jul.  Per.  3996. ")  m  n's  ^e^>  an<^  immediately 
A.  M.  3286.  (  afterwards  married  the  queen, 
Olymp.  xv.  3.  f  and  took  possession  of  the  king- 
718.  J  dom.(i)  Such  is  the  generally 
received  account  of  the  end  of  Candaules  and 
the  elevation  of  Gyges;  but  Plutarch  and  some 
other  writers,  who  take  no  notice  of  the  queen, 
say  that  Gyges  rebelled  against  Candaules, 
and  slew  him  in  an  engagement.(j)  To  this 
may  be  added  a  third,  but  fabulous,  statement, 
recorded  by  Plato,  that  Gyges  descended  into 
a  chasm  of  the  earth,  where  he  found  a  brazen 
horse,  whose  sides  he  opened,  and  saw  within 
the  carcase  of  a  man  of  uncommon  size,  from 
whose  finger  he  took  a  talismanic  ring  of  brass, 
which  rendering  him  invisible  whenever  he 
wore  it,  he  availed  himself  of  its  virtue  to  in- 
troduce himself  to  the  queen,  with  whom,  after 
he  had  seduced  her  from  her  conjugal  fidelity, 
he  conspired  against  her  husband,  and  mur- 
dered him.(k)  Candaules  had  reigned  17 
years ;  and  is  said  to  have  purchased  a  pic- 
ture, by  one  Bularchas,  representing  a  battle 


(i)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  7,  8. 
(k)  Plato.  De  Rep*b.  dial  10. 


(j)  Plut  Symp. 
Cic.  De  Off.  lib.  iii. 


of  the  Magnetes,  for  its  weight  in  gold ;  aa 
early  proof  of  the  magnificence  and  riches  of 
the  Lydians. 

When  the  death  of  Candaules  was  publicly 
known,  the  Lydians  took  up  arms  to  avenge 
his  murder,  and  to  expel  the  usurper:  the 
friends  of  Gyges,  however,  prevailed  on  them 
to  forbear  hostilities,  and  to  refer  the  question 
of  his  settlement  on  the  throne  to  the  Delphic 
oracle.  The  answer  of  the  Pythoness  proving 
favourable  to  his  pretensions,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  of  Lydia;  and  in  return  he 
sent  many  presents  of  immense  value  to  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  particularly  six  cups  of  gold, 
weighing  30  talents,  of  most  curious  work- 
manship. Gyges  was  the  first  prince  of  the 
line  of  the  Mermnadce,  a  name  for  which 
historians  have  not  accounted  ;  and  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Agelaus, 
or  Lamon,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale. 
His  father,  by  name  Dactylus  Candaules,  is 
called  a  shepherd;  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  he  was  of  the  same  family  with 
the  Shepherd-kings,  or  Hyc-sos ;  and  this  title 
of  Mermnas  seems  to  be  the  cognate  of  Mur- 
Men-Neuas,  the  great  lord  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  first  lawgiver ;  the  same  with  Meen  and 
Mnevis  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  course  of  a 
splendid  reign  of  38  years,  Gyges  carried  on  a 
successful  warfare  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Miletus  and  Smyrna;  took  the  city  of  Colo- 
phon; subjugated  the  whole  country  of  Troas; 
and,  by  his  permission,  the  Milesians  built  the 
city  of  Abydos. 

Ardyes,    or    Ardys,    son    of  rju\.  Per.  4034. 
Gyges,  succeeding  to  the  throne,    )  A.  M.     3324. 
persevered  in  the  war,  which  his   )  Olymp.  xxv.i. 
father  had    begun    against    the    '  B>  c> 
Milesians,    and    reduced    the  strong  city  of 
Priene.      In  his  reign,    which   f  Jul.  Per.  4076. 
lasted  49  years,  the  Cimmerians   V  A.  M.     3366. 
invaded    Asia    Minor,    overran  J      Olymp. 
the  whole  country,   and  made   I    xxxf.    3. 
themselves  masters   of   Sardis,    ^B>  c< 
though  they  were  unable  to  reduce  the  castle.(l) 

Ardys  was  succeeded  by  his   ( Ju,  Per  4083 
son  Sadyattes,  who  reigned  12   V  A.  M.     3373. 
years,  of  which    he  spent  the  <       Olymp. 
last  six  in  war  with  the  Mile-   I    xxxvn,  2. 
siaiis.(a.)  <-B.C.       C31' 


(1)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
(m)  Ibid.  cap.  16,  73,  tt.  sey. 
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al.  Per.  4ioo.i    any  oth 
.M.     3390.  (   year  of 
iIymp.xLi.3.  f  having 
.  C.         614.J    corn.    t 


Jul.  Per.  4100. 

A 

Olymp 

B 


Jul.  Per.  4095-1  Alyattes;  or  Halyattes  II.  son 
A.  M.  3385.  (  of  Sadyattes,  continued  for  five 
Olymp.  XL.  2.  f  years  the  war  which  his  father 
619--'  had  begun  against  the  Milesians, 
ravaging  their  country,  and  about  harvest  time 
every  year  carrying  off  all  their  corn,  in  order 
to  reduce  their  capital  by  famine  ;  as,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Milesians  being  masters 
of  the  sea,  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue  them  by 

any  other  means.       In  the  12th 
of  this  war,  the  Lydians 
set  tire  to  the  standing 

corn,  the  flames  were  carried 
by  a  violent  wind  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
at  Assus,  and  burned  it  down  to  the  ground. 
Not  long  after,  Alyattes  fell  sick,  and  sent  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  refused 
to  return  any  answer  till  the  temple  should  be 
restored.  Alyattes  therefore  sent  ambassadors 
to  Miletus  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the 
citizens  till  the  temple  should  be  rebuilt.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  embassy,  Thrasybulus,  tyrant 
of  Miletus,  commanded  all  the  corn  in  the 
city  to  be  exposed  in  the  market-place,  and 
the  citizens  to  banquet  in  public,  as  if  the 
city  were  plentifully  stored  with  provisions, 
to  convince  the  ambassadors  that  they  were 
not  so  destitute  as  their  sovereign  had 
imagined.  This  stratagem  produced  the  de- 
sired effect :  for  when  Alyattes,  who  had 
believed  the  Milesians  to  be  in  great  distress 


(n)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  17. 

(o)  This  writer  says  that  certain  Scythians  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  own  country  in  consequence  of  a 
sedition  there,  and  had  retired  into  Media,  where  Cyaxares 
gave  them  a  welcome  reception,  and  committed  to  their 
care  many  of  his  noble  youths,  to  be  instructed  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  and  in  the  Scythian  tongue.  These  strangers  being 
great  sportsmen,  used  daily  to  supply  the  king's  table  with 
game,  dressed  after  their  own  manner ;  but  returning  from  the 
chase  one  day  without  having  taken  any  thing,  Cyaxares, 
who  was  of  a  violent  temper,  reprehended  their  neglect, 
as  he  termed  it,  in  very  opprobrious  language,  which  resent- 
ing, they  agreed  to  kill  one  of  the  youths  committed  to 
their  care,  and  to  serve  up  his  flesh,  dressed  as  venison. 
Having  done  this,  they  fled  into  Lydia,  where  they  were 
kindly  entertained  and  defended  by  Alyattes,  in  spite  ol 
the  remonstrances  of  Cyaxares,  who  insisted  on  their  being 
given  up  to  justice;  und  the  war,  above-  spoken  of,  ensued. 
This  story  is  highly  improbable  ;  for"  the  Scythians  were  the 
original  aggressois  in -overrunning  Asia,  and  after  28  years 
posseg.-iim,  Cyav.nes  got  rid  of  them  by  treacherously 
assassinating  UK  ir  chiefs  at  an  entertainment ;  soon  afti-i 
which,  by  the  conquest  of  Nineveh,  he  extended  his  domi- 
nion to  the  river  Halys :  this  vicinity  of  the  Medes  to  the 
territories  of  the  Lydians,  probably  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Alyattes,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  in  which  he 


for  want  of  provisions,    received  a  quite  con- 
trary report  from   his    ambassadors,    he  con- 
verted the  truce  into  a  lasting  peace,  and  ever 
afterwards  lived   in  the    most  cordial  amity 
with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Milesians.  (n)    About 
six  years  after  this  peace,  a  war    -Ju,  Per  4108 
broke  out  between  Alyattes  and    \  \,  M.     3398. 
Cyaxares,   king  of  the   Medes,  1      Olymp. 
instigated,   according   to   Hero-   fnXpI1Ip    3' 
dotus,(o)  by  the  Scythians,  who   ^B<  c 
were  that  same   year   expelled  by  Cyaxares 
from  Upper  Asia.     This  war  was  carried  on 
with   various  success   for  five   years  ;  and  in 
the  sixth  both  parties  collected    ^juj  per  4113 
all  their  forces  on  the  banks  of  \  A.  M.     3403. 
the  Halys,  with  the  intention  of  <       Olymp. 
fighting  a  decisive  battle.      In    *     *L1V-    4" 
the  midst  of  the  conflict,  how-    ^B' 
ever,  while  victory  seemed  wavering  between 
both   sides,  a   total   eclipse   of  the  sun(p)  so 
terrified  the   two   armies,    that  they    desisted 
from  fighting,  and  agreed  to  refer  their  differ- 
ences to  the  arbitration  of  two  neighbouring 
powers.     Alyattes  nominated   Syennesis,  king 
of  Cilicia,  and  Cyaxares  chose  Nebnchadnez- 
zar,(q)  king  of  Babylon.     These  princes  soon 
settled  the  terms  of  pacification,  and  the  peace 
was  ratified  by   a   marriage   between   Ariena, 
daughter  of  Alyattes,    and    Astyages,  son  of 
Cyaxares.       This     alliance    so     strengthened 
Alyattes,  that   he   was  enabled    to  expel  the 

might  possibly  engage  such  of  the  Scythians  as  remained 
in  Asia. 

(p)  That  this  eclipse  happened  while  Cyaxares,  the 
father  of  Astyages,  and  Alyaltes,  the  father  of  Croesus, 
were  engaged  in  battle,  is  confirmed  by  Endemus,  in  his 
astronomical  history  ;  but  chronologers  are  not  agreed  as 
to  its  time.  Pliny,*  in  speaking  of  eclipses,  says  that  the 
eclipse  of  Ihe  sun  foretold  by  Thales  occurred  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  48th  Olympiad,  in  the  reign  of  Halyattes  (not 
of  Astyages,  as  in  some  modern  copies)  170  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome  ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  t  who,  reducing  the  time  according  to  Ihe 
Julian  calendar,  makes  it  correspond  to  the  28th  May, 
B.  C.  585  ;  but  this  would  bring  it  down  to  the  llth  year 
of  Astyages.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,}  brings  both  the 
battle  and  the  eclipse  still  lower  ;  for  although  he  professes 
to  follow  Endemus,  he  places  them  in  the  50th  Olympiad. 
The  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables  of  Ptolemy,  which  are  the 
same  with  those  of  Hipparchus,  place  this  eclipse  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  44th  Olympiad,  as  in  the  text  above, 
and  on  'the  fourth  day  of  the  Egyptian  month  Paeon,  or 
20th  September,  on  a  Sunday,  according  to  the  Julian 
Calendar,  3  hours  35  minutes  before  noon. 

(q)  Called  Labynetus  by  Herodotus. 


Lib.  i.  cap.  12. 
Stramat.  lib.  i. 


t  Ckron.  <>f  Anc,  Kingdomt  amended,  p.  316. 
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Cimmerians  from  his  territories,  after  a  war 
of  which  no  farther  notice  is  taken  than  that 
it  lasted  several  years.  Alyaltes  had  two  sons 
by  as  many  wives  ;  Croesus,  by  a  Carian,  and 
Pantaleon  by  an  Ionian,  the 
former  of  whom  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne  of  Lydia,  after  he 
had  reigned  57  years. 
Croesus  succeeding  his  father  at  the  age  of 
35  years,  extended  his  conquests  so  success- 
fully, that  his  kingdom  quickly  became  equal 
in  importance  to  those  of  Media,  Babylon,  or 
JEgypt,  which  were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 
power.  He  was  the  first  prince  who  made 
war  upon  the  Ephesians;  and  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  capital,  he  attacked  the  lonians 
and  ^olians,  and  compelled  them,  with  all 
the  other  Greek  states  of  Asia,  to  pay  him 
an  annual  tribute.  He  also  subjugated  the 
Phrygians,  Mysians,  Carians,  Pamphylians, 
Paphlagonians,  Bithynians,  and  many  others, 
including  all  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  west 
of  the  Halys.(r)  Having  met  with  such 
extraordinary  success  by  land,  he  had  resolv- 
ed to  render  his  power  equally  conspicuous 
by  sea,  and  had  actually  equipped  a  fleet  in 
order  to  attack  the  numerous  islands  abont 
his  coasts,  when  he  was  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  Bias  of  Priene,  or  Pittacns  of 
Mitylene,  who  represented  to  him  the  little 
chance  he  had  of  success  against  men  who 
were  inured  to  naval  affairs  from  their  infancy, 
whilst  his  own  people  were  altogether  igno- 
rant of  them.  Unlike  modern  conquerors, 
who  fight  only  for  glory,  and  ruin  themselves 
with  the  expense,  Croesus  with  his  conquests 
amassed  immense  riches,  which  rendered  his 
court  the  most  sumptuous  of  his  times,  and 
the  resort  of  the  philosophers  and  wise  men 
of  the  age,  among  whom  was  Solon  the 
Athenian  legislator.  When  this  celebrated 
character  arrived  at  Sardis,  he  was  invited 

(r)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  26,  ct  seq.  Athenauis,  quoting 
from  Berosus,  mentions  a  signal  victory  of  Croesus  over  the 
Sai-icans,  a  tribe  of  the  Scythians,  in  memory  of  which  the 
Babylonians,  his  allies,  celebrated  an  annual  feast,  called 
Sacica. 

(s)  Their  mother,  Cydippe,  was  priestess  of  Juno,  at 
Argos,  and  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  oxen  could  not 
be  procured  to  draw  her  chariot  to  the  temple,  they  put 
themselves  to  the  joke,  and  'drew  it  the  distance  of  45 
stadia,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who 
congratulated  the  mother  on  account  of  the  filial  attention 
of  her  sons.  On  J*er  arrival  in  the  temple,  Cydippe  offered 


to  the  palace,  and  was  there  entertained  with 
great  hospitality,  and  shewn  the  splendour  of 
the  royal  treasury.  Whilst  he  was  contem- 
plating the  magnificence  and  vast  riches  which 
surrounded  him,  Croesus  asked  him,  with  a 
kind  of  impatient  self-complacency,  who  was 
the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  known ;  not 
doubting  but  he  would  gi-ve  the  preference 
to  him,  who  was  master  of  an  extensive  empire, 
and  the  possessor  of  so  much  wealth.  But 
Solon,  who  was  an  enemy  to  flattery,  answered 
with  true  philosophic  phlegm,  that  the  hap- 
piest man  he  had  ever  seen  was  Tellus,  the 
Athenian,  who  after  bringing  up  a  family  of 
virtuous  children,  lost  his  life  in  the  defence 
of  his  country,  and  being  buried  in  the  field 
of  victory  at  the  expense  of  his  countrymen, 
had  yearly  honours  paid  to  his  memory.  This 
reply  did  not  a  little  disconcert  the  monarch ; 
bnt,  recovering  himself,  he  demanded  who 
was  the  happiest  man  after  Tellus,  supposing 
that  he  should  at  least  have  the  honour  of 
the  second  place:  but  the  philosopher  again 
disappointed  him,  by  naming  Cleobis  and 
Biton,  two  Argives,  who  were  victorious  in 
the  Olympic  games,  and  died  in  the  temple 
of  Juno,  after  exciting  the  public  applause  by 
an  act  of  extraordinary  respect  towards  their 
mother. (s)  Croesus  now  lost  all  patience,  and 
he  could  not  help  shewing  his  displeasure  at 
the  preference  the  philosopher  had  given  to 
persons  in  private  capacities,  before  so  rich 
and  powerful  a  prince  as  himself;  on  which 
Solon  observed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge 
of  the  happiness  of  any  man  before  his  death, 
and  that  all  things  ought  to  be  estimated  by 
their  termination.  This,  however,  could  not 
satisfy  the  king,  and  he  dismissed  his  visitor 
as  a  man  of  little  experience  and  less  judg- 
ment.^) 

Shortly   after  the   departure   of  Solon,   the 
happiness  of  Crcesus  was  alloyed  by  the  loss 

the  usual  sacrifices,  at  the  same  time  that  she  supplicated 
the  goddess  to  reward  the  piety  of  her  sons  with  the  best 
gifts  that  could  be  granted  to  mortals.  After  this  she  held 
a'solenin  banquet  with  them,  and  they  both  fell  asleep  in 
the  temple,  from  which  slumber  they  never  again  awoke;  by 
which  the  presiding  deity  was  supposed  to  shew  that  death 
is  the  only  true  happy  event  that  can  happen  to  man.  To 
commemorate  their  piety  aud  their  happiness,  the  Argives 
caused  their  statues  to  be  consecrated  at  Delphi.' 

(t)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  30,  ctseq. 

*  HeroUot.  lib.  i.  cgp. 31.  Pluu  fe  Cum.  ad  dpol,  Ck.  J'ujc.  lib.  i.  cap.  47. 
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of  his  favourite  son  Atys,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  the  chase  of  a  wild  boar,  by 
the  Phrygian  refugee  Ad rastus,  son  of  Gordius, 
and  grandson  of  Midas,  who  had  fled  to 
Sardis  for  refuge,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
before  been  the  unwary  cause  of  death  to  his 
own  brother.  Croesus  generously  forgave  him 
the  death  of  Atys,  as  the  act  was  altogether 
involuntary ;  but  when  he  observed  the  grief 
of  the  monarch,  who  for  two  whole  years 
bitterly  lamented  the  mischance  that  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  son,  Adrastus,  in  a  moment 
of  despair,  repaired  to  the  prince's  grave, 
and  there  slew  himself.(u) 

From  the  lethargy  into  which  this  event  had 
thrown  him,  Croesus  was  at  length  aroused 
by  the  growing  power  of  the  Persians  and 
the  conquests  of  Cyrus.  The  success  that 
had  attended  the  arms  of  that  young  prince 
made  him  apprehend  that  he  might  become 
dangerous  to  himself,  unless  a  timely  check 
were  interposed ;  and  he  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  put  a  stop  to  his  career.  In  this  resolution 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
at  Delphi,  to  whom  he  sacrificed  3000  oxen, 
and  whose  shrine  he  adorned  with  dedica- 
tions equally  valuable  for  the  workmanship 
and  for  the  materials ;  consisting  of  precious 
vessels  of  silver,  ewers  of  iron,  beautifully 
inlaid  and  enamelled  ;  various  ornaments  of 
pure  gold,  particularly  a  lion  weighing  ten 
talents,  and  a  female  figure  three  cubits  in 
height;  besides  two  statues  of  gold  to  each 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi.  In  return  for 
these  magnificent  presents,  the  oracle,  in 
ambiguous  terms,  Mattered  Croesus  with  an 
idea  that  he  should  obtain  an  easy  victory 
over  his  enemies,  and  that  his  posterity  would 
long  enjoy  the  kingdom ;  assuring  him  that 
if  he  crossed  the  Halys  he  would  put  an  vnd 
to  a  vast  empire ;  and  that  he  should  reign  till 
a  mule  ruled  over  the  Medes  :(v)  the  empire  he 
concluded  to  be  that  of  the  Medes ;  and  as 
the  other  prediction,  of  a  mule  ruling  the 
Medes,  seemed  to  be  impossible,  he  flattered 
himself  that  it  meant  his  posterity  should 
reign  for  ever.  Full  of  these  ideas,  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  then  the 
most  powerful  state  of  Greece,  to  whom  he 
had  formerly  made  a  present  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gold  for  a  statue  of  Apollo, 

£u)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  35,  41,  43,  45. 


in  return  for  which  they  now  sent  him  a  large 
brazen  vessel  elegantly  carved,  capable  of  con- 
taining 300  amphorae  (above  12  hogsheads). 
Prior  to  this,  Croesus  had  contracted  an  alli- 
ance with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  with 
Labynitus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon;  and  having  now 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  most  warlike 
nation  in  Europe,  it  seemed  that  the  newly 
raised  power  of  the  Persians  must  infallibly  be 
crushed ;  and  had  he  managed  his  resources 
with  prudence  equal  to  their  extent,  such 
would  probably  have  been  the  case;  but  the 
impetuosity  of  his  temper  precipitated  him  into 
measures  no  less  ruinous  than  daring.  With- 
out waiting  for  his  allies,  and  attended  only  by 
the  arms  of  Lydia  and  a  band  of  mercenaries, 
he  marched  towards  the  Halys,  fondly  con- 
ceiving that  he  had  only  to  cross  that  stream 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Median  empire,  and  never 
once  adverting  to  the  possibility  that  his  own 
empire  might  have  been  meant  by  the  oracle, 
nor  to  the  fact  that  Cyrus,  the  issue  of  a  Per- 
sian father  and  a  Median  mother,  was  the 
mule  alluded  to.  Having  crossed  that  deep 
and  broad  stream  without  opposition,  he  en- 
tered Cappadocia,  the  western  frontier  of 
Media,  and  having  encamped  near  Sinope,  on 
the  Euxirie  sea,  he  took  the  city  of  Pteria,  and 
made  the  whole  province  feel  the  calamities  of 
invasion.  The  Pierian  plain,  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  district 
of  Cappadocia,  was  laid  waste ; 
the  ports  of  the  Euxine,  as  well 
as  several  inland  cities,  were 
plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  either  put  to 
the  sword,  or  dragged  into  a  miserable  cap- 
tivity. 

Cyrus,  who  was  then  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  invasion, 
than  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  marching  with  incredible  speed  to- 
wards Cappadocia,  soon  came  up  with  the 
Lydians,  and  encamped  in  the  Pierian  plain. 
Here,  after  several  skirmishes,  a  .Jul  Per  41fi. 
general  engagement  was  fought, 
with  equal  fury  and  perseve- 
rance on  both  sides,  which  was 
only  terminated  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night;  and  on  the  following  day,  the 
loss  appeared  to  have  been  so  extensive,  that 


Jul.  Per.  4164. 

A.  M.      3454. 
Olymp. 

LVII.    3. 

B.  C.         550. 


i  A.  M.      3455. 

Olymp. 

LVII.     4. 

_B.  C.        549. 


(v)  Ibid.  cap.  46,  47,  et  seq. 
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neither  party  was  inclined  to  renew  the  com- 
bat. The  numbers,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of 
his  opponents  so  much  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tion of  Croesus,  that  he  was  quite  disconcerted, 
and  he  began  to  suspect  the  verity  of  the 
oracle.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  Per- 
sians indicated  no  disposition  to  molest  him, 
he  determined  to_move  back  to  Sardis,  in 
order  to  spend  his  winter  in  his  palace,  and 
on  his  arrival  there,  he  dismissed  his  merce- 
naries, ordering  them,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
summoned  his  numerous  allies,  to  take  the 
field  early  in  the  following  spring;  not  having 
the  least  apprehension  that  Cyrus,  who  had 
suffered  him  to  leave  his  camp  unmolested, 
would  venture  to  advance  tohis  capital.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  most  of  his  other  conclusions, 
Croesus  was  mistaken ;  for  Cyrus,  as  soon  as 
he  had  recruited  his  army,  and  understood 
that  the  Lydian  monarch  had  divested  himself 
of  his  auxiliary  force,  put  his  Persians  in 
motion,  and  moved  with  such  celerity,  that 
Croesus  had  no  notice  of  his  approach  till  he 
saw  him  under  the  walls  of  Sardis.  The  Ly- 
dians  were  strangely  alarmed  at  this  unlooked- 
for  attempt ;  but  as  they  served  their  monarch 
from  attachment,  and  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  victory,  which  animated  them  with 
a  high  sense  of  national  honour,  they  prepared 
with  cheerful  alacrity  to  resist  the  invaders. 
Their  strength  consisted  in  cavalry,  and  they 
fought  with  long  spears;  while  the  Persians  were 
then  so  little  accustomed  to  the  use  of  horses, 
that  camels  were  almost  the  only  animals  they 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  they  fought 
mostly  on  foot.  Cyrus,  aware  of  the  disad- 
vantage his  infantry  must  experience  from  the 
spears  and  weight  of  the  Lydian  cavalry,  as 
the  two  armies  approached  each  other,  ordered 
his  camels,  mounted  with  men  in  arms,  to  be 
driven  among  them,  the  smell  and  unusual 
appearance  of  which  the  horses  could  not 
endure,  so  that  the  troops  of  Croesus  were 
quickly  thrown  into  disorder.  Croesus,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  confusion,  was  ready 
to  despair  of  his  fortunes;  but  his  faithful 
soldiers,  abandoning  their  horses,  revived  his 
hopes,  by  preparing  to  attack  their  enemies  on 
foot.  Their  courage  merited  a  better  fate; 

(w)  Thus  Herodotus ;  but  Xenophon,  who,  by  the  way, 
may  be  called  the  panegyrist,  it' not  the  apologist,  of  Cyrus, 
mentions  nothing  of  this  inhuman  sacrifice  ;  on  the  cou- 
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but,  being  unaccustomed  to  this  mode  of  war- 
fare, they  were  easily  repelled  by  the  Persian 
infantry,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Sardis. 
The  walls  of  that  city  bid  defiance  to  the  art 
of  attack  then  practised  :  if  the  Persian  army 
should   invest  it,   the  citizens  had  provisions 
for  several  years;  and  they  expected,  that  in  a 
few  months,   or  even   weeks,   they  should  re- 
ceive such  assistance  from  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and    Sparta,    as   must  oblige  the  Persians  to 
raise  I  he  siege.     The  valour  of  the   Spartans 
alone  might  have  been  sufficient  to  save  the 
sinking  empire    of    Lydia;    but   before   their 
armament  could  sail,  Croesus  was  no  longer  a 
sovereign  :  for,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of 
Sardis,   that  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the 
20th  day  of  the  siege ;  the  walls  having  been 
scaled  in  a  quarter,  which  being  deemed  alto- 
gether inaccessible,  was  too  carelessly  guarded. 
In   this  part,   a  Lydian  ceutinel   dropped    his 
helmet,  and  descending  a  part  of  the  rock  to 
recover  it,  was  accidentally  observed  by  Hye- 
rades,    a   Mede,    who   being  accustomed    to 
clamber  over  the  dangerous  precipices  of  his 
native  country,  was  induced  to  try  if  he  could 
pass  this  rock,  and  he  easily  accomplished  it. 
The  bravest  of  the  Persians  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  being  supported  by  their  country- 
men, the  garrison  of  Sardis  was  surprised,  the 
citadel  stormed,    and    the  rich   ^Jul  Per  416Q 
capital  of  the  Lesser  Asia  sub-  \  A.  M.     3450! 
jected  to  the  rapacity  of  an  in-  <      Olymp. 
dignant  victor.     In  the  attack  of  f  RLpIU>    1< 
the  town,   Croesus  was  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  killed  by  a  Persian  soldier, 
to  whom  his  person  was  unknown,  had  not  his 
son,  who  was  born  dumb,  under  the  impulse 
of  sudden  fear,  exclaimed,  "Soldier,  spare  the 
life  of  Croesus."     These  were  the  first  words  he 
had  ever  uttered  ;  and  from  that  time  he  conti- 
nued to  speak  fluently.     The  soldier,  thus  ap- 
prised of  the  quality  of  his  victim,  forebore 
the  blow,   and    took    him  prisoner  to  Cyrus, 
who  commanded  him  to  be  put  in  fetters,  and, 
with  fourteen  young  Lydians,  to  be  burnt  alive 
on  an  immense  pile  of  wood,  in  honour  of  the 
gods,    as  a  sacrifice  of  the  first-fruits   of  his 
victory  .(w)     When  Croesus  had  ascended  the 

trary,  he  declares,  (hat  Cyrus  received  liis  royal  prisoner 
with  great  kindness  and  humanity,  when  he  was  first  pre- 
sented to  him. 
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funeral  pile,  his  misfortunes,  and  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  dreadful  death,  brought  to  his 
recollection  the  maxim  of  Solon,  that  no  man 
should  be  accounted  happy  before  his  death, 
and  clasping  his  hands  in  great  agony,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  Solon!  Solon!  Solon!"  Cyrus, 
in  whose  presence  this  scene  took  place,  sup- 
posed that  he  was  invoking  some  god  to  save 
him,(x)  and  immediately  sent  an  officer  to 
demand  the  cause,  to  whom  Croesus  recounted 
what  had  formerly  passed  between  him  and 
the  Athenian  sage.  As  soon  as  Cyrus  under- 
stood this,  it  brought  him  to  reflect  on  the 
instability  of  human  affairs,  and  he  com- 
manded Croesus  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
pile,  and  from  that  moment  ranked  him  among 
his  chief  friends  and  counsellors.(y)  The  first 
favour  that  Crossus  begged  of  his  conqueror 
was,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  send  his 
fetters  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  as  trophies  of 
the  success  which  Apollo  had  promised  him. 
This  favour  Cyrus  willingly  granted;  but  the 
oracle,  or  rather  the  priests,  complained  of  the 
injustice  of  the  reproach  implied  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  threw  the  whole  blame  upon  Croesus  : 
observing  that  the  god  could  not  reverse  the 
decrees  of  fate;  that  Croesus  only  suffered,  in 
the  fifth  generation,  for  the  crime  of  his  an- 


(x)  If  this  account  be  not  •altogether  fabulous,  which  is 
much  to  be  suspected,  it  is  possible  that  the-  curiosity  of 
Cyrus  might  have  been  excited,  by  the  recollection  of  the 
divine  interference  in  favour  of  Shadrach  and  his  two  com- 
panions; an  event  then  of  recent  occurrence.  It  seems, 
however,  rather  to  be  a  fiction  founded  on  that  memorable 
deliverance. 

(y)  Herodotus  says,  the  fire  was  already  put  to  the  pile, 
when  Cyrus  issued  his  mandate  for  the  rescue  of  C«E»US,  but 
that  all  endeavours  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  to  save  the 
royal  sufferer,  were  unavailing,  till  Croesus,  being  informed 
that  Cyrus  wished  to  preserve  his  life,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  with  a  loud  voice  invoked  Apollo,  beseeching  that 
god  to  deliver  him  from  his  impending  peril,  if  ever  any  of 


cestor,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  a  woman,  had 
murdered  his  sovereign  and  seized  a  crown 
that  did  not  belong  to  him ;  that  when  he  was 
informed  that  his  crossing  the  Halys  would 
prove  the  overthrow  of  a  great  empire,  he 
ought  to  have  inquired  farther,  whether  the 
empire  alluded  to  were  his  own,  or  that  of  his 
enemy;  and  that  as  his  downfal  was  owing  to 
his  own  misconception  of  the  oracle,  and  his 
negligence  in  seeking  farther  explanation,  he 
had  none  to  blame  but  himself.  When  Croesus 
was  informed  of  this  expostulatory  defence,  he 
owned  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  used 
every  exertion  to  clear  the  oracle  of  all  impu- 
tation of  guile  or  error.(z)  The  subsequent 
fate  of  Croesus,  and  the  manner  and  time  of  his 
death,  are  unknown:  he  had  reigned  15  years, 
when  he  lost  his  throne,  and  with  him  ended 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia,  after  it  had 
existed  from  the  time  of  its  reputed  founder 
Mas nes,  about  1370  years;  or  rather  250  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Adrysus, 
its  more  authentic  author.  The  reduction  of 
the  whole  country  of  Lydia  followed  the  cap- 
ture of  Sardis;  Cyrus  appointed  Harpagus,  a 
Persian,  to  be  governor,  or  satrap;  and  it  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  Persian  empire  till  that  in 
its  turn  was  overthrown  by  the  Macedonians. 


his  offerings  had  been  acceptable  to  him.  He  had  scarcely 
ended  his  prayer,  continues  ihe  historian,  when  clouds  were 
seen  to  gather  in  the  air,  which  before  had  lieeu  clear  and 
serene,  and  a  violent  storm  of  rain  ensuing,  quite  extin- 
guished the  flames.  By  this  miraculous  event,  Cyrus  un- 
derstood that  his  captive  was  a  pious  prince,  greatly 
favoured  by  ihe  gods,  and  not  only  spared  his  life,  but 
allowed  him  a  very  honourable  maintenance,  made  him  one 
of  his  chief  counsellors,  and  at  his  death  recommended  him 
to  his  son  Cambyses,  as  the  man  whose  advice  he  would 
have  him  chietly  to  follow. 

(z)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  71—87,  90,  91.  Xenoph.  Cyro- 
pad.  lib.  vii.  Diod.  Sicul.  Plut.  in  Solon.  Vales.  Excerpt. 
Polyaen.  Stratag.  lib.  vii.  in  Cyro  Crceso.  Solino  IR  Polyhist, 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  LYCIANS. 


THE  first  name  of  this  country  was  Mylias, 
which  it  is  said  to  have  received  from  a  tribe 
of  Cretans,  called  Myliae,  who  settled  there,(a) 
and  seem  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  Myles, 
sou  of  Lelex,  and  votaries  of  the  Babylonish 
deity  Meiia,  or  Mylitta,  or  Melissa,  the  reputed 
sister  and  wife  of  Inachus,  or  Anax,  the  same 
with  Chus,  or  Cush.(b)  It  afterwards  obtained 
the  name  of  Lycia,  according  to  the  ancients, 
from  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion  II.  king  of  Athens, 
or  of  Neptune  and  Celaeno,  whom  Hercules 
made  king  over  part  of  Mysia:  the  name 
Lycus,  however,  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  El- 
Uc-Chus,  terms  of  similar  import  with  Anak- 
Chus,  the  same  with  Lucaios,  or  Lycseus,  a 
title  of  Jupiter,  whose  altars  were  at  an  early 
period  defiled  with  the  blood  of  infants  by  the 
personage  designated  by  the  title  of  Lycaon, 
another  name  for  Lycus,  the  Arcadian.(c) 

Lycia  Proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Phrygia  Major  and  part  of  Pamphylia;  on 
the  east  by  Pamphylia ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  Caria. 
It  consisted  of  two  districts,  the  maritime  and 
the  inland  ;  or,  according  to  some  geographers, 
it  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Lycia  by  the 
river  Xautliiis.  The  principal  cities  on  the 
coast  were:  Telmessus  [_Macri\  seated  on  a 
celebrated  bay  on  the  western  limits,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Glaucus:  the  inhabitants  were 
the  first  pretenders  to  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.  Patara.(d)  situated  on  a  hill,  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple 
and  oracle,  so  little  inferior  to  that  of  Delphi, 
that  he  was  said  to  divide  his  time  between 


(a)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  173 ;  lib.  vii.  cap.  92.    Stepban. 
in  voce. 

(b)  Inachus  seems  to  be  formed  of  Anak-Chus,  i.  e,  Cush 
the  King,  or  the  Great  Cush. 

(c)  Euripid.  in  Orest.  ver.  1648.  Schol.     For  the  cha- 
racter of  Lycaon,  see  before,  p.  107. 
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both;  residing  for  the  six  winter  months  at 
Patara,  and  during  the  six  summer  months  at 
Delphi.(e)  Myra,  the  metropolis  of  Lycia, 
when  a  Roman  province,  stood  upon  a  high 
hill  :  here  St.  Paul  was  transferred  from  the 
vessel  which  had  brought  him  from  Judea,  into 
the  Alexandrian  ship,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards wrecked  .(f)  Olympus,  a  celebrated 
city  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  also 
called  Taurus.  Phaselis,  more  anciently  Pi- 
tyussa,  and  afterwards  Pharsalus  [  Fionda], 
being  on  the  borders  of  both  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia, is  occasionally  reckoned  to  both  :  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  this  city  was  a  nest  of 
pirates,  who  were  at  length  reduced  by  Servi- 
lius,  while  Pompey  scoured  the  seas  ;  and  to 
them  the  ancients  were  indebted  for  those 
swift  vessels,  which  the  Romans  call  Phaseli, 
and  other  nations  Brigantines. 

In  the  inland  Lycia  were,  according  to 
Strabo,  Pinara,  Cragus,  Tlos,  Simena,  and 
some  others  among  which,  Xanthus  \Eksenide\ 
the  capital  of  the  country,  was  remarkable  for 
the  desperate  resolution  with  which  the  inha- 
bitants destroyed  themselves,  when  the  place 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Brutus.  Pinara 
and  Tlos  were  two  of  the  six  principal  cities 
which  sent  three  deputies  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Lycian  states.  To  the  inland  Lycia, 
Ptolemy  adds  the  two  small  cantons  of  Milias 
and  Cabalia  ;  the  former  on  the  west,  border- 
ing on  Caria;  the  latter  on  the  east,  close  upon 
Lycia  Proper  :  but  Strabo  places  Milias  on  the 
borders  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  very  fruitful,  and 


(d)  inD  (paTOR)  was  a  title  of  Osiris,  or  the  sun,  and 
always  indicated  an  oracular  influence:  but  the  Greeks,  by 
changing  the  word  to  Wrpa  and  wrrpot,  a  rock,  gave  rise  to 
innumerable  fables  of  rocks  and  stones. 

(e)  Herat,  lib.  iii.  Carm.  od.4.  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  iv.  ver.  346. 

(f)  Acts,  xxvii.  j.  et 
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the  air  salubrious.  It  is  plentifully  watered 
with  small  rivers  running  down  from  mount 
Taurus,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  was 
the  Xanthus  [Eksenide],  which,  rising  in  two 
springs  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cadmus,  washed 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Xanthus,  and  ran  into 
the  sea  near  Patara:  from  this  river,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  inland  parts  of  Lycia  were  de- 
nominated Xanthians.  The  chain  of  mount 
Cragus  (a  ramification  of  the  Taurus)  of  which 
one  branch  was  called  Anti-Cragus,  extended 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  gulf  Glaucus,  or 
Telmessus,  and  at  its  extremity,  projecting  into 
the  sea,  formed  seven  headlands  or  capes;  and 
one  of  its  summits  was  the  famous  volcano 
Chimoera,(g)  whose  sides  were  covered  with 
woods  of  perpetual  verdure,  and  which  gave 
occasion  to  several  well  known  fables.  The 
inland  parts  of  the  country  are  so  shut  up  by 
these  mountains,  that  they  are  subjected  to 
frequent  inundations  from  the  swelling  of  the 
rivers  after  heavy  rains,  and  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

Herodotus  describes  the  Lycians  as  de- 
scendants of  a  Cretan  colony  brought  into  the 
country  by  Sarpedon,  when  he  was  driven  from 
Crete  by  his  brother  Minos.  This  fugitive  and 
his  followers,  says  the  same  historian,  expelled 
the  Myliae  and  Solymi,  who  were  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  having  founded  a  new  king- 
dom, continued  to  be  called  Cretans,  from  the 
island  whence  they  had  migrated ;  they  were 
also  denominated  Termiles,  perhaps  from  Tor- 
Migles,  the  tower  of  Migles,  the  same  with 
Myles,  the  reputed  son  of  Lelex,  till  they  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Lycians  from  Lycus,  the 
son  of  Pandiou  II.  king  of  Athens,  who  being 
forced  by  his  brother  ^Egeus  to  quit  his  native 
country,  had  fled  to  Sarpedon :  hence  Strabo, 
following  the  traditions  of  the  poets,  considers 
the  Lycians  and  Carians  as  one  people,  being 
both  descendants  of  the  Cretans. (h)  Plato 
and  Diodorus,  however,  reckon  the  Lycians 
among  the  Greek  nations  of  Asia,  and  de- 
scendants of  the  Argives;(i)  which  in  fact 
amounts  to  much  the  same. 

The  Lycians,  once  a  very  powerful  and 
warlike  people,  are  highly  commended  by 


(g)  For  a  description  of  this  volcano,  see  before,  p.  201. 
(h)  Herodnt.  lib.  i.  cap.  173;  lib.  vii.  cap.  02.    Strabo. 
lib.  xiv.    Pausan.  lib.  vii. 

(i)  Plato  in  Minoe.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  10. 
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ancient  historians  for  their  temperance,  and 
mode  of  administering  justice,  as  well  as  for 
their  dexterity  in  managing  the  bow.  Their 
government  was  at  first  monarchical,  and  the 
country  was  in  early  times  divided  into  several 
petty  kingdoms ;  but  in  process  of  time  it 
|  became  subject  to  one  prince  ;  for  Herodotus, 
in  enumerating  the  powers  who  contributed 
towards  the  equipment  of  Xerxes'  fleet,  men- 
tions but  one  king  of  Lycia,  whom  he  calls 
Cyberniscus.(j)  In  later  ages,  they  had  a 
general  assembly,  or  diet  of  deputies  from  the 
cities,  23  in  number,  of  which  the  six  principal 
sent  three  each,  those  of  the  second  rank  two, 
and  those  of  the  third  order,  one.  In  this 
assembly,  all  matters  of  importance  were  can- 
vassed, and  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  : 
here  they  elected  the  president  of  the  council, 
with  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  each 
city;  and  here  they  administered  justice,  de- 
clared war,  concluded  alliances,  and  perform- 
ed other  acts  of  both  legislative  and  executive 
government :  so  that  the  monarch  was  no 
longer  absolute.  This  form  of  government 
continued  even  under  the  Romans;  only  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  governor,  and,  in 
momentous  affairs,  that  of  the  senate,  was 
requisite  to  give  validity  to  the  acts  of  the 
assembly. (k) 

Although  the  Lycians  are  described  as  ex- 
perienced mariners,  and  extended  their  power 
on  the  seas  as  far  as  ltaly,(l)  having,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  23,  or,  as  Pliny  relates,  36  large 
and  populous  towns,  no  particulars  are  found 
in  ancient  writers,  of  their  trade  or  commerce. 
Their  religion  and  most  of  their  customs  were 
much  the  same  with  those  of  the  Cretans  and 
Carians;  but  they  were  peculiar  in  one  repect: 
for  they  took  their  names  from  their  mothers 
instead  of  their  fathers,  so  that  if  any  one 
were  questioned  respecting  his  ancestry,  he 
replied  by  adverting  to  the  female  line.  In 
consequence  of  this,  if  a  free-born  woman 
married  a  slave,  her  children  were  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizens ;  but  if  a  man  of 
quality  espoused  a  slave,  his  offspring  were 
incapable  of  enjoying  any  honorary  or  public 
office.(m) 


(j)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  78. 
(k)  Strabo.  lib.  xiv. 
(1)  Ibid.    Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  27. 
(m)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  173. 
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The  succession  of  the  Lycian  monarchs, 
and  the  lengths  of  their  respective  reigns,  are 
enveloped  with  such  clouds  of  fiction,  and 
interrupted  by  so  many  chasms,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  collect  any  satisfactory  account 
of  them.  Along  with  Sarpedon  and  Lycus, 
above  spoken  of,  we  read  of  Bellerophon,(n) 
Telephus,  Orontes,  and  Fandarns,  as  reigning 
at  the  same  time;  whence  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  government  was  then  aristocratical, 
and  these  were  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy  ;(o) 
but  this  is  an  unnecessary  inference,  as  in  those 
early  times  almost  each  city  had  its  own  king. 
Besides  these,  there  are  only  three  sovereigns 
of  all  Lycia  noticed  in  history,  viz.  Amiso- 
darus,  who  is  fabled  to  have  nourished  the 
monster  Chimaera ;  Jobates,  who  gave  one  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Proetus  king  of 
the  Argives,  and  another  to  Bellerophon,  and 
made  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Tirynthians,  as  already  related  in  the  histories 
of  Argos  and  Corinth  ;  and,  many  ages  after, 
Cyberniscus,  who  was  one  of  Xerxes'  admirals 
in  that  prince's  Grecian  expedition. 

Sarpedon,  who  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by 
Laodamia,  daughter  of  Bellerophon,  was  slain 
by  Patrocltis  in  the  Trojan  war,  whither  he 
had  gone  as  the  ally  of  Priam  ;(p)  Pandarus 
fell  in  the  same  cause,  by  the  hand  of  Dio- 
medes,  and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that 
Cretan  who  was  punished  with  a  premature 
death  for  being  accessary  to  the  theft  of  Tan- 
talus.(q)  Telephus,  whose  history  has  been 
given  in  that  of  Mysia,(r)  of  which  he  was 
also  sovereign,  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of 
Priam,  and  made  great  slaughter  of  the  Greeks 
when  they  landed  in  Phrygia  ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  induced  to  join  the  enemy,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  them.(s)  Lycus,  the 
reputed  son  of  Neptune  and  Celaeno,  gave  a 


(n)  See  his  adventures  recounted  in  p.  201. 
(o)  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  127, 128. 
(p)  Homer.  11.  lib.  xvi. 

(q)  Dictys.  Cret.  lib.  ii.  cap.  35.    Homer.  //.  lib.  ii.  v. 
Pausan.  lib.  x.  cap.  30.    Hygin.  Fab.  112. 
(r)  See  before,  p.  194,  287. 


kind  reception  to  the  Argonauts  :  he  had  been 
made  king  of  part  of  Mysia  by  Hercules,  but 
was  afterwards  slain  by  that  hero,  for  offering 
violence  to  his  wife  Megara.(t)  Orontes,  after 
assisting  the  Trojans,  followed  ^Eneas  in  his 
retreat  from  Phrygia,  and  perished  by  ship- 
wreck.(u) 

The  Lycians,  with  most  of  the  other  nations 
of  Asia  Minor,  were  first  subjugated  by 
Croesus,  or  by  the  Lydians,  and  afterwards  by 
Cyrus.  But  the  courage  and  intrepidity  with 
which  the  citizens  of  Xanthus  opposed  the 
Persian  general,  merits  particular  notice.  In- 
stead of  following  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  a  voluntary  submission,  they  attacked, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  the  numerous  and 
victorious  army  of  Harpagus,  and  fought  with 
incredible  bravery,  though  under  every  possi- 
ble disadvantage.  Finding  themselves  at 
length  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  retired 
into  their  city  ;  set  fire  to  the  castle,  in  which 
they  had  shut  up  all  their  wives,  children, 
slaves,  and  riches ;  and  then  engaging  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath  to  die  together,  re- 
turned to  the  field,  and  fought  with  unabated 
fury  till  they  were  every  one  cut  to  pieces. (v) 

After  they  were  reduced  by  Cyrus,  the 
Lycians  continued  under  the  government  of 
their  own  kings,  but  paid  an  annual  tribute 
to  Persia.  On  the  decline  of  that  empire,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians  ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  were  governed 
by  the  Seleucidae.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
the  Great  by  the  Romans,  Lycia  was  granted 
to  the  Rhodiaus;  but  these  people  disobliging 
the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  Lycia 
was  declared  a  free  country,  and  continued 
so  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  made  it  a 
province  of  the  empire. 


(s)  Hygin.  Fa*.  101.    JEliaa.  Var.  Hint.  lib.  xii.  cap.  42. 
Pausan.  lib.  viii.  cap.  48. 

(t)  Hygin.    Fab.  18,    31,    32,    137.     Apollod.    lib.  iii. 
cap.  10. 

(u)  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  i.  ver.  117;  lib.  vi.  ver.  34.        » 

(v)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  176. 
QQ2 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CILICIANS 


ACCORDING  to  Josephus,  the  most  an- 
cient name  of  this  country  was  Tarshish  ;  and 
the  Greek  writers  pretend  that  it  was  called 
Cilicia  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  and 
brother  to  Cadmus,  Europa,  and  Phoenix,  who 
formed  a  settlement  in  it,  after  he  had  sub- 
jugated or  expelled  the  more  early  inhabit- 
ants,^) whom  Josephus  derives  from  Tar- 
shish, the  son  of  Javan.(b)  Bochart(c)  derives 
the  name  of  Cilicia  from  the  Phoenician  word 
B'pVn  (CH«/LMKIM)  stones,  because  that  part  of 
the  country  which  the  Greeks  called  Trachaea 
was  very  stony,  and  is  still  called  by  the 
Turks  Tas-Witeieth,  or  Stony  Province;  but 
a  better  etymology  of  Cilicia  is  to  be  found  in 
the  compound  term  Kil-Issa,  the  high-place, 
or  temple,  of  Isis ;  and  the  name  of  Trachsea, 
instead  of  having  any  reference  to  stoues,(d) 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  Etrurian  Tar- 
c/ton,  called  by  the  Greeks  Trachon,  a  tower, 
or  temple  of  the  sun,  in  which  an  oracular  power 
was  supposed  to  reside. 

Cilicia  lay  between  the  36th  and  3»th  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Isauria,  Cappadocia,  and  Arme- 
nia Minor;  on  the  east  by  mount  Amanus, 
which  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria;  on  the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean 
sea;  and  on  the  west,  by  Pamphylia.  It  is 
now  called  Aladeuli  and  Caramania,  and 
was  the  last  province  of  the  Caramanian  king- 


(a)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  91.  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 

(b)  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.     His  opinion  is  followed 
by   Stephanus,  Zonarus,  and  Jerom  ;  only  the  latter  some- 
times understands  Carthage  by  the  term  Tarshiah,  some- 
times a  province  in  India,  and  sometimes  the  sea. 

(c)  Phaleg.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

(d)  A  similar  mistake  is  observable  in  the  name  of  Arabia 
Petrasa,  which   is  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  a  stony   region;  whereas  it.  is  so  called 
from   Petra,   its  chief  city,   which  was  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
under  the  title  of  Putor,  whose  shrines  were  named  Patera 
and  Petora,  and  his  priests  Paterae.     In  the  history  of  every 
oracular  temple,  there  is  some  reference  to  the  term  Petra, 


dom,  that  held  out  against  the  Ottomans. 
The  whole  country  was  anciently  divided  into 
Cicilia  Aspera  (or  Trachaea,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it)  and  Cicilia  Campestris.  In  the  for- 
mer were  the  cities  of  Coracesium  [Alanieh] ; 
Sydra,  or  Syedra ;  lotape ;  Selinus,  or  Seli- 
noute,  afterwards  Trajanopolis  [Selenti];  Anti- 
ochia-ad-Cragum  [Antiochetta]  ;  Charadrus ; 
Celeuderis,  or  Celandris  [Calandro,  or  Kelnar] ; 
Anemurium  [Anemur,  or  Anemurceh,  or  more 
commonly  Estenmur];  Seleucia-Trachaa  [Selet- 
keh\,  built  by  Seleucus-Nicator,  and  peopled 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Hohnus;  Aphrodisias, 
where  Venus  had  a  stately  temple  ;  Hohnus, 
or  Holmia;  Sarpedon,  celebrated  for  its  oracu- 
lar temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana ;  Olba,  in  a 
canton  called  Cetis,  where  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter,  founded  by  Ajax-Telamon,  brother 
to  Teucer,  the  high-priests  of  which  were  also 
sovereigns  of  the  district,  and  mostly  bore 
the  name  of  Teucer,  or  of  Ajax.  Lephyrium, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  hst  city  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  which  Strabo  extends  to  Sola?. 
Near  Lephyrium  was  a  grove  much  celebrated 
by  the  ancients.  Sebaste,  which  Archelaus 
the  Cappadocian  chose  for  his  residence, 
when  Augustus  had  appointed  him  king  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  was  situate  in  a  small  island 
called  Eleusa. 

In  Cilicia    Carapestris,   or  Cilicia    Proper, 
were  the  following:  Soli,  or  Solse,  afterwards 


and  a  legend  about  a  stone,  of  which  some  notice  has  been 
already  taken  in  the  history  of  Tantalus.*  Pindar,  in  » peak- 
ing of  lamus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  conducted  by 
Apollo  to  Olympia,  says,  "they  both  came  to  the  Petra 
Elibatos,  upon  the  lofty  Cronian  mount,  where  Apollo  be- 
stowed upon  lamus  a  double  portion  of  prophetic  know- 
ledge."! After  the  word  Petra  had  nearly  lost  its  original 
signification,  it  continued  to  be  industriously  introduced 
whenever  they  spoke  of  sacred  or  oracular  places.  The 
term  Elibatos,  with  which  it  is  always  joined,  is  composed 
of  Eli-Bat,  the  house,  or  temple,  of  the  snn.l 

•  See  before,  p.  li'O.  t  Find.  Olymp.  od.  i. 

f  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 
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Pompeiopolis,  built  by  Achaeus  and  a  colony 
of  Rhodians;  destroyed  by  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  in  his  wars  with  the  Romans ;  and 
rebuilt  by  Pompey,  from  whom  it  received  its 
latter  name :  or,  according  to  Laertius,(e)  this 
city  was  originally  built  by  Solon,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  court  of  Croesus,  and  peopled 
with  a  colony  from  Athens,  who,  having,  in 
process  of  time,  lost  the  purity  of  their  native 
language  by  conversing  with  the  Barbarians, 
became  remarkable  for  their  rude  pronuncia- 
tion, and  uncouth  expressions,  so  that  any 
impropriety  of  speech  was  from  them  called 
a  Solecism. (f)  Tarsus  [Tin-sous,  or  Tersia,  or 
Terassa,  or  Hamsa]  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul, 
called  by  the  Hebrews  and  Chaldaeans  Tar- 
shish,  the  foundation  of  which  is  variously 
described  :  Josephus  attributes  it  to  Tarshish, 
son  of  Javan,  or  his  immediate  descendants  ; 
some  of  the  Greeks  give  the  honour  to  the 
Argives,  during  their  search  for  Io,  under 
the  conduct  of  Triptolemus ;  others  pretend 
that  Perseus  was  the  founder;  but  Aristobulus, 
quoted  by  Strabo,  affirms  that  he  had  seen  an 
ancient  monument  in  these  parts  with  an 
inscription,  that  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of 
Anacyndaraxes  built  the  cities  of  Anchiale 
and  Tarsus  in  one  day.(g)  Tarsus,  once  the 
capital  of  all  Cilicia,  was  in  no  respect  infe- 
rior to  Athens  or  Alexandria  for  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  polite  literature. (h)  The 
inhabitants  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  St.  Paul  availed  himself  of,(i) 
according  to  the  Portian  law ;  and  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  Julius  Caesar,  they  endea- 
voured to  change  the  ancient  name  of  their 
city  for  that  of  Juliopolis,  but  the  old  name 
continued  most  prevalent.  After  Constantino's 
division  of  Lesser  Asia,  Tarsus  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Cilicia  Prima.  The  other  cities  of  this 
division  were:  Anchiale,  built  by  Sardana- 
patus,  as  just  hinted,  or,  according  to  Atheno- 
dorns,  by  Anchiale,  a  daughter  of  Japheth ; 
Anazarbum,  afterwards  Caesarea  [Anzarba], 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyramus,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  Cilicia  Secunda  after  Constantino's 
division ;  Issus  [Aiasse,  or  Oseter]  situated  on 
a  gulf  of  the  same  name  [Gulf  of  Ajazzo], 


(e)  In  Vitis  Philosop/wrum. 

(f)  This  is  contradicted  by  Strabo  and  others,  who  de- 
rive   the  term  solecism  not  from    the   Solenses   of   Cilicia, 
but  from  the  Solii  in  Cyprus.     They  might  as  well  have 


remarkable  for  the  battle  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Darius  Codomanus  ;  and  Alexandria  [Alexattr- 
dretta,  or  Scanderon],  built  by  the  Macedonian 
hero,  between  Issus  and  Pylae  Cilicia?,  or  the 
Straits  of  Cilicia,  which  Ptolemy  considers  as 
a  city  of  Syria. 

Cilicia  Campestris  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  countries  of  all  Asia ;  but  the 
district  of  Trachaea  was  mountainous  and 
barren,  though  still  famous  for  an  excellent 
breed  of  horses.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
was  deemed  salubrious,  but  very  unhealthy  on 
the  coast,  where  it  frequently  proved  fatal  to 
such  as  were  not  accustomed  to  it. 

This  country  is  so  surrounded  by  steep  and 
craggy  mountains,  branches  of  the  Taurus  and 
Amanus,  that  it  may  be  defended  by  a  hand- 
ful of  resolute  men  against  a  whole  army,  there 
being  but  three  narrow  passes  into  it,  com- 
monly called  the  Pylas  Ciliciae,  or  gates  of 
Cilicia,  one  on  the  side  of  Cappadocia,  called 
the  pass  of  mount  Taurus,  another,  denomi- 
nated the  pass  of  Amanus,  and  the  third  called 
Pyla?  Syriae.  Alexander  had  passed  the  first 
in  entering  Cilicia,  the  Persians  retiring  at  his 
approach ;  and  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus, 
the  Persians  passed  the  defile  of  Amanus, 
while  Alexander  was  encamped  not  far  from 
the  Pylae  Syriae,  which  lie  more  to  the  south, 
and  were  guarded  by  a  body  of  Macedonians 
under  Parmenio. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Cilicia  are :  the  Pyramus 
[Gei/ioun],  which  rises  in  several  streams 
among  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  and  after 
uniting  its  waters,  as  it  traverses  the  province 
of  Campestria,  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  at  -/Eg*.  The  Cydnus,  which  also  has 
its  origin  in  mount  Taurus,  and  passing  through 
Tarsus,  falls  into  the  sea  about  a  mile  below 
that  city,  forming  an  ample  harbour  at  its 
mouth  :  it  was  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of 
its  stream,  and  the  coldness  of  its  waters, 
which  last  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alex- 
ander when  he  bathed  in  them.  The  Pinarus 
[Deli-sou],  which  traversed  the  plain  of  Issus, 
and  was  honoured  by  Alexander  after  the 
battle,  by  having  three  altars  erected  on  its 


derived  it  from  the  Solymi  of  Lycia  ;  for  they  were  allof  one 
family. 

(g)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  542,  note  (j). 

(h)  Strabo.  lib.  xiv.  (i)  Acts,  xvi.  xxii.  xxv.  xxviii. 
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banks,  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  Minerva. 
The  Sarus  [Sei/toun],  which  rising  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus,  forced  its  way  through 
that  mountain,  forming  the  defile  called  the 
pass  of  Taurus,  just  alluded  to,  ran  into  the 
Bea  between  two  headlands,  called  Sari  Capita, 
or  Heads  of  Sarus.  Besides  these,  there  were 
the  Selinus,  the  Orymagdus,  the  Calycadnus, 
or  Calycadmus,  the  Lamus,  and  some  others, 
all  emptying  themselves  into  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  called  by  the  ancients  the 
sea  of  Cilicia,  which  extended  nearly  250 
miles  along  the  coast,  from  east  to  west. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try, little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
relative  to  its  name.  The  current  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  first  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
Tarshish  ;  who  were  afterwards  driven  out  by 
a  Phoenician  colony,  which  having  first  settled 
in  Cyprus  under  the  conduct  of  Cilix,  the  bro- 
ther of  Cadmus,  passed  from  that  island  into 
Phrygia,  where  they  lived  in  subjection  to  the 
kings  of  Troy,  till  after  the  Trojan  war,  when 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  which 
from  them  obtained  the  name  of  Cilicia.(j) 
In  process  of  time,  other  colonies,  from  Syria, 
Greece,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  mingled 
with  them;  so  that  in  some  places  the  Cilicians 
used  the  Greek  tongue,  in  others  the  Syriac  ; 
but  the  former  was  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
Persian,  a  dialect  of  which  was  the  predomi- 
nant language  of  the  country. 

The  Cilicians  are  represented  by  both  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  as  a  rough  unpolished  race, 
proverbial  for  treachery,  falsehood,  injustice, 
and  cruelty;  and  in  the  Roman  times,  procuring 
their  subsistence  chiefly  by  piracy.  In  the 
earlier  ages,  while  the  Cilicians  dwelt  in  Phry- 
gia, they  were  governed  by  their  own  princes, 
and  were  divided  into  two  dynasties,  the  The- 
bans,  under  the  administration  of  the  family 
of  Eetion,  and  the  Lyrnessians,  under  that 
of  Evenus.  But  from  their  establishment  in 
Cilicia,  no  mention  is  made  of  their  sovereigns 
till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they  volun- 
tarily submitted,  but  continued  to  be  governed 
by  kings  of  their  own,  whom  Herodotus  is 
supposed  to  designate  by  the  title  of  Persian 
satraps,(k)  down  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 

(j)  Strabo.  lib.  xvii. 
(k)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  90. 

(1)  Diod.  Sjcul.  lib.  xvi.  Xenoph.  Cyropad,  lib.  vii.  Quint. 
Curt.  lib.  ii. 


Memnon.(l)  On  the  extinction  of  the  Persian 
empire,  Cilicia  became  a  Macedonian  pro- 
vince ;  and  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  it  was 
governed  by  the  Seleucidae,  till  Pompey  an- 
nexed it  to  the  Roman  empire.  On  its  first 
division,  the  part  called  Trachaea  was  govern- 
ed by  kings  appointed  by  the  Romans,  till 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  when,  the  family  of 
Traced ementus  being  extinct,  the  whole  was 
formed  into  a  province,  and  divided  into 
Cilicia  Prima,  Cilicia  Secunda,  and  Isauria: 
the  first  including  all  Cilicia  Campestris,  the 
second  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachsea,  and  the 
last  the  inland  parts  of  the  same  division. 

Of  the  succession  of  the  Cilician  kings,  his- 
tory affords  a  very  imperfect  account.  The 
city  of  Thebes,  where  Eetioii  reigned,  was  in 
Phrygia  Minor,  at  the  south  of  Troas,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules.(m)  Eetion 
was  father  to  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector, 
and  perished  with  his  seven  sons  in  defend- 
ing his  capital  from  the  assault  of  Achilles.(n) 

During  the  same  war,  Evenus,  who  is  called 
the  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  queen  of 
Lemnos,  reigned  in  L\rnessus,  a  city  of  doubt- 
ful situation,  and  being  cut  off  in  the  early 
part  of  the  hostilities,  was  succeeded  by  his 
sons  Mines  and  Epistrophus,  who  were  both 
slain  by  Achilles.(o) 

The  next  king  of  the  Cilicians  we  meet  with, 
was  Syennesis  1.  whom  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydia,  named  for  his  arbitrator,  J|(I  Per  4 
for  settling  his  dispute  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes, 
as  noticed  in  the  history  of 
Lydia.  Horomedon,  another 
king  of  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
but  his  actions  are  passed  over  in  silence. (p) 
Syennesis  II.  assisted  Xerxes  f  Ju,  Per  4233 
in  his  Grecian  invasion  ;(q)  and 
is  greatly  commended  by  JEs- 
chylus.  And  Syennesis  III.  who 
was  compelled  against  his  in- 
clination to  assist  Cyrus  the 
Younger  against  Artaxerxes  his 
brother,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  last  prince  that  reigned 
in  this  country  prior  to  its  subju- 
gation by  Alexander. 


i  A.  M.      3403. 

Olvmp. 

XLIV.     4. 

.B.C.         601. 


I  A.  M.       3523. 

Olymp. 

LXXIV.    4. 

.B.C.         481. 

'Jul.  Per.  4313. 
i  A.  M.      3603. 

Olvmp. 

xciv.    4. 

.B.C.         401. 


(nil  Liv.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  19.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 
Strabo,  lib.  xi. 

in:  Homer.  //.  lib.  vi.  xii.  (o)  Homer.  //.  lib.  vii. 

(p)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  38.  (q)  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS,  FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  PUL,A.  J/.*3227, 
TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  NINEVEH,  A.  M.  3403. 


IN  a  former  Chapter,(a)  it  has  been  endea- 
voured to  settle  the  chronology  of  the  early 
Assyrians,  by  comparing  such  fragments  as 
remain  of  their  history  with  the  Mosaic 
writings ;  and  the  history  of  Ctesias  has  been 
given  with  such  remarks  as  appeared  likely  to 
divest  it  of  much  of  its  fabulous  garb,  in  order 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  view  of  the  facts  on 
which  that  writer  grounded  his  marvellous 
narration.  The  course  of  our  history  now 
requires  us  to  pursue  what  may  be  called  the 
genuine  history  of  Assyria,  from  the  reign  of 
Pul,  to  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Medes. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  Pul,  or  Phul,  the 
founder  of  the  second  Assyrian  monarchy, 
authors  are  much  divided  :  some  suppose  him 
to  have  been  a  Chaldaean,  or  Babylonian, 
others  a  pure  Assyrian.  Usher  makes  him 
the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  but  the  more  cur- 
rent opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  restorer  of 
the  monarchy,  after  the  interregnum  that  en- 
sued upon  the  death  of  Sardanapalus;  and 
some  suppose  him  to  have  been  originally  a 
lieutenant  of  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  who,  with  the 
priest  Belesis,  had  overthrown  the  former  em- 
pire. Sir  Isaac  Newton, (b)  always  inimical 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  great  ancient  monar- 
chies, endeavours  to  prove  that  no  empire, 
properly  so  called,  of  the  Assyrians  existed 
prior  to  the  clays  of  Pul.  The  purport  of  his 
arguments  is  as  follows :  None  of  the  pro- 
phets, who  preceded  Pul,  and  foretold  the 
calamities  which  the  people  of  Israel  after- 
wards suffered  from  the  Assyrians,  ever  name 
that  nation ;  but  only  speak  of  a  people  to  be 
raised  up  against  Israel.  Thus  Jonah,  who 
prophesied  about  60  years  before  the  reign  of 
Pul,  though  he  was  sent  to  preach  to  the 

(a)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  526—544. 


king  of  Nineveh,  is  silent  as  to  Assyria  and 
the  Assyrians.  The  city  of  Nineveh  had  some 
time  before  shaken  off'  the  Egyptian  yoke,  and 
was  governed  by  a  king  of  its  own ;  but  his  ter- 
ritories were  of  no  great  extent,  neither  was 
he  called  king  of  Assyria,  but  only  of  Nineveh. 
Amos  prophesied  about  10  or  20  years  before 
Pul  began  his  conquests,  and  foretold  that 
God  would  raise  up  a  nation  that  should 
humble  the  house  of  Israel,  at  that  time 
elated  with  their  success  against  Damascus 
and  Hamath ;  but  he  does  not  name  the 
nation.  In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
Hosea,  Micah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  and  Zecha- 
riah,  which  were  written  after  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  was  grown  powerful,  it  is  unreserv- 
edly named.  Therefore,  continues  our  author, 
as  Jonah  and  Amos,  who  prophesied  before 
the  reign  of  Pul,  never  mention  the  Assyrians, 
though  those  who  flourished  after  his  reign, 
frequently  do ;  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  days  of 
the  former,  the  Assyrians  made  no  great  figure 
in  the  world,  but  were  to  be  raised  up  against 
Israel;  and,  by  consequence,  rose  in  the  days 
of  Pul,  who  is  the  first  upon  record  that  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  of  Amos,  threatening  Syria 
and  Israel  with  captivity.  This  reasoning, 
however,  is  very  far  from  being  conclusive : 
the  mission  of  Jonah  was  expressly  to  the 
citizens  of  Nineveh,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  the  king  who  held  his  court  there, 
is  once  incidentally  spoken  of,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prove  nothing  upon  the  question 
whether  he  were  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom 
or  empire  called  Assyria,  or  only  sovereign  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh  and  a  few  neighbouring 
villages:  and  as  to  Amos,  he  prophesied  while 
the  Assyrian  manarchy  lay  in  ruins,  or  rather 
after  it  had  been  annihilated  by  Arbaces ;  and 

(b)  Chron,  of  Anc.  Kingdoms  amended. 
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it  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
former  Chapter(c)  of  Assyrian  history,  that 
from  the  days  of  Asshur  to  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus,  a  kingdom  of  Assyria  was  in 
existence,  of  which  the  capital  was  Nineveh, 
though  not  to  the  magnificent  extent  attributed 
to  it  by  Ctesias. 

The  kings  of  Assyria  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  as  follow : 

1.  Pul,  or  Phul,(d)  contemporary  with  Uzziah  and  Menahem. 

2.  Tiglath-pileser Pekah. 

3.  Shalmaneser Hoshea. 

4.  Sennacherib -  •  Hezekiah. 

5.  Esar-haddon,  or  Assaradinus  ....  Hezekiah  &  Manasseh. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  two  following, 
from  Herodotus : 

6.  Saosduchinus,  or  Suosducheus,  the  Nabucbodonosor  of 

Judith. 

7.  Chynalydanus,  Sarac,  or  Sardauapalus  II. 

Jul.  Per.*3937. ")  Pul 's  supposed  to  have  ascend- 
A.  M.  *3227.  >  ed  the  Assyrian  throne  about  two 
B.C.  *777.J  years  before  the  sera  of  the  Olym- 
piads; but  we  know  nothing  of  his  actions  till  the 
reign  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  upon  whom 
Jul.  Per.*3945.T  be  made  an  inroad,  soon  after 

A.  M.    *323->.  J-    that    monarch    had   forced    his 

B.  C.       *709.  J    way  to  the  throne  by  the  murder 
of  the  regicide  Shalkmi.     This  invasion  struck 
Menahem  with  such  dread,  that  he  gave  Pul 
a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  forbear  hosti- 
lities, who  thereupon  left  him  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  ;  though  some  of  the  Jews 
think,  upon  very  slight  grounds,  that  he  took 
with  him  some  of  the  Israelites  into  captivity.(e) 
In  this  expedition  he  is  supposed  to  have  either 
conquered,  or  received  the  voluntary  tribute  of 
the  Syrians  and  other  nations  in  their  vicinity. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  30  years. 

Jul.  Pej.  3907.)        Tiglath-pileser,(f)  who  is  sup- 
A.  M.      3257.  '    posed  to  be  the  son  of  Pul,  and 
succeeded    him  on   the  throne, 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  to  invade  Syria;  which  he  did  so  sue- 


(c)  Vol.  I.  p.  526—544. 

(d)  In  the  Septuagint  he  is  called  Phua,  through  an  inac- 
curacy of  the  transcription,   owing  to  the  great  resemblance 
of  the  Greek  letters  A  and  A.     Thus  »OTA  has   been  mis- 
taken for  *OTA. 

(e)  See  Patrick  on  2  Kings,  \v.  19,    and   on  1  C/iron. 
v.26. 

(f)  He  is  also  called  Tilgath-pilneser,*  Theglath-phalasar, 

*  1  Chrm.  v.  6.     2  Chrm.  xxviii.  20. 
t  vtlian.  Hat,  Anim.  lib.  xii.  cap.  21, 
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cessfnlly,  that  he  slew  the  Syrian  /- ju]  per  3973> 
monarch  Rezin,  took  Damas-  S  A.  M.  3-203. 
cus,  transplanted  the  people  to  )  ^ra  Nabon.  7. 
Kir,  a  place  in  Upper  Media,  ^-B-  c*  741t 
according  to  Josephus,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
that  kingdom.(g)  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  from  whom  he 
wrested  Ijon,  Abel  beth-maachah,  Janoah,  Ke- 
desh,  Hazor,  Gilead,  Galilee,  and  all  the  land 
of  Naphtali ;  and  sent  the  inhabitants  into  cap- 
tivity in  Assyria.(h)  Of  his  other  transactions, 
during  a  reign  of  20  years,  we  are  ignorant. 

This  monarch  was  succeeded  /-jui.  per.  3986. 
by  Shalmaneser,  probably  his  JAM.  3270. 
son,  who  also  invaded  Israel,  1  ^ra  Nabon.  20. 
and  obliged  Hoshea  to  become  'BtC- 
his  tributary.  Some  years  afterwards,  Hoshea 
endeavoured  to  release  himself  from  the  Assy- 
rian yoke,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  So,  or 
Sevichus,  or  Sethon,  king  of  Egypt ;  but 
Shalmaneser,  apprised  of  his  design,  marched 
into  the  land  of  Israel  with  ,-Ju|  Per  3391_3< 
a  powerful  army,  and  after  a  )  A.  M.  3281— s. 
siege  of  three  years,  took  ^  /Era  Nab.  25—27. 
Samaria,  the  capital  city.  He  I.B.  C.  723—721. 
then  returned  to  Assyria,  taking  with  him  the 
captive  king,  and  most  of  his  subjects;  the 
latter  of  whom,  either  he  or  his  successor 
replaced  with  strangers  from  Babylon,  Cuthah, 
Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim.(i)  He  after- 
wards invaded  Phoenice,  received  the  homage 
of  most  of  the  cities  in  that  /-ju|.  per.  3995. 
country,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  )  A.  M.  3280. 
which  held  out  against  him  for  1  #>a  Nabon.  30. 
nve  years,  when  his  death  re-  CB-C-  ?18' 
leased  the  citizens  from  their  anxieties.(j) 

His  son  and  successor  was  rjul.  Per.  4001. 
the  impious  Sennacherib,  whose  )  A.  M.  3201. 
army  perished  by  the  stroke  of  1  ^ra  Nabon.  35. 
the  Almighty  in  Judea,  as  re-  C.B-C- 
lated  in  the  history  of  Hezekiah. (k)  Return- 
ing ingloriously  to  Nineveh,  he  was  there,  after 
a  reign  of  three  years,  slain  in  the  temple  of 


Tlieglath-phellasor,  Thilgamus.t  and  Ninus  the  Younger.J 
Prideaux§  mistakes  him  for  Arbaces  the  Mede.  Usher  con- 
siders him  and  Nabonassar  as  sons  of  Pul,  between  whom 
that  prince,  at  his  death,  divided  his  dominions. 

(g)  Joseph.  Aniiq.  lib.  ix.  cap.  13. 

(h)  2  Kings,  xv.  29.  xvi.  7,  9. 

(i)  Ibid.  xvii.  3—6,  24. 

(j)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  670.  (k)  Ibid.  p.  918. 

J  Castor,  apud  Euseb.  Chrm. 
§  Connect,  book  i.  p.  2. 
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Nisroc/i,  by  two  of  his  sons,  Sharezer  and 
Adrammelech,  who  immediately  flew  into  the 
land  of  Armenia,  to  avoid  the  punishment  due 
to  their  parricide,  while  the  vacant  throne  was 
Jul.  Per.  4004.1  taken  possession  of  by  another 
"his  sons,  named  Esar-haddon, 
as  he  is  called  by  Ptolemy, 
Assaradinus  the  Blind.(l) 
During  the  short  reign  of  Sennacherib,  the 
Assyrian  empire,  but  then  in  its  infancy,  had 
been  taking  a  retrograde  movement,  either 
through  the  imprudence  or  ill-fortune  of  that 
prince.  He  had  exhausted  its  wealth  upon 
foreign  expeditions,  which  produced  no  ade- 
quate result;  and  the  strength  of  his  army  had 
been  destroyed  in  that  disastrous  night,  when 
185,000  of  his  soldiers  were  cut  off  by  the 
destructive  eastern  blast,(m)  in  Judea.  The 
Medes,  taking  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances, revolted,  and  were  never  after  reduced 
to  the  Assyrian  yoke;  although  Esar-haddon, 
in  the  course  of  a  reign  of  42  years,  proved 
himself  a  courageous  as  well  as  a  fortunate 
prince,  ambitious  of  maintaining  and  enlarging 
his  empire.  He  was  courteous  and  humane  in 
his  conduct,  and  treated  with  kindness  the 
captive  Israelites,  whom  his  father,  after  his 
return  to  Nineveh,  had  most  cruelly  abused. 
During  the  first  nine-and-twenty  years  of  his 
reign,  he  seems  to  have  continued  quiet  in  his 
capital,  where,  in  all  probability,  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his 
Jul.  Per.  4033.  ~  weakened  empire:  but  in  his 
30th  year,  the  race  of  the  Baby- 
lonish kings  being  extinct,  or 
some  other  cause  producing  an 
interregnum  in  that  kingdom,  he  seized  the 
the  opportunity  of  uniting  it  to  the  crown  of 

(1)  He  is  also  called  Asarhaddon,  or  Asordan,  by  the 
Septuagint,  Sarchedon  by  Tobit,*  Sargon  by  Isaiah.t  and 
Asnapper  by  Ezra.J 

(m)  Herodotus§  relates  this  remarkable  judgment  in  a 
different  manner,  from  the  accounts  he  received  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  who  have  applied  the  deliverance  effected  by  it 
to  Pelusium,  instead  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Scthon  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  instead  of  Hezekiah.  Sethon  was  both  king  and 
priest  of  Vulcan,  when  Sennacherib  approached  Pelusium, 
designing  to  enter  Egypt.  Sethon  implored  the  assistance 
of  his  god,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  promised 
him  a  complete  victory  over  the  invaders.  At  that  time,  a 
disagreement  existed  between  the  king  and  the  military,  so 
that  Sethou  had  no  better  troops  than  a  body  of  artificers, 
ihopkeepers,  and  labourers:  with  these,  however,  he  took 


ul.  Per.  4033.  •) 
V.  M.  33-23.  f 
Era  Nabon.  67.  ( 
i.  C.  681. ) 


Chap.  i.  21. 
VOL.  II. 


t  Chap.  xi.  \. 


CLap.  iv.  10. 


Assyria,  and  transferred   the   seat  of  his  em- 
pire to  Babylon. (n) 

Grown  potent  by  this  union,  Esar-haddon 
was  enabled  to  confirm  his  tottering  power  in 
the  more  distant  parts  of  his  /-ju].  pcr  4037. 
dominions,  and,  inarching  to  the  }  A.  M.  3327. 
the  west,  he  overran  Syria  and  j  ^ra  Nabon.  71. 
Israel, and  invaded  Judah,  where  ^  c 
he  took  Manasseh  prisoner,  and  sent  him  in 
chains  to  Babylon.(o)  At  the  same  time  he 
transported  the  remnant  of  Israel  beyond  the 
Euphrates,(p)  and  it  was  probably  him,  rather 
than  either  of  his  predecessors,  who  sent  the 
eastern  colonists  to  occupy  the  void  lands  of 
the  exterminated  Israelitish  kingdom.  After 
detaining  Manasseh  about  two  years  in  prison, 
he  released  him,  as  is  supposed,  on  certain 
conditions,  of  which  one  was,  that  the  king 
of  Judah  should  hold  his  territories,  with 
what  had  lately  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
Israel,  in  a  kind  of  vassalage  of  the  Assyrian, 
or  Babylonish  empire.(q)  Having  secured 
his  authority  in  these  parts,  Esar-haddon 
marched  into  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia, both  which  countries  he 
subdued,  carried  off  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  into  captivity, 
and  kept  them  in  subjection  for  three  years.(r) 
This  reduction  and  captivity  had  been  fore- 
told by  Isaiah  ;(s)  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  this  war  that  the  city  of  Thebes,  called  in 
Scripture  No-ammon,(t)  was  miserably  de- 
spoiled of  its  glory  and  riches,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  sent  into  captivity.  Usher(u)  and 
Prideaux,  indeed,  ascribe  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  to  Sennacherib ;  but  from  the  account 
of  Herodotus, (v)  just  referred  to,  it  appears 
that  that  prince  suffered  some  severe  loss  be- 


the  field;  but  the  very  night  after  his  arrival  at  Pelusium, 
an  infinite  number  of  field  rats  entering  the  enemy's  camp, 
gnawed  their  quivers,  bowstrings,  and  shield-straps  to  pieces, 
so  that  they  were  easily  put  to  flight  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
Phrygians  had  a  tradition  of  nearly  similar  import.)) 

(n)  Ptolem.  Canon.  Astronom. 

(o)  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11. 

(p)  Ezra,  iv.  2,  10. 

(q)  Prideaux's  Connections,  part  i.  book  i.  p.  48,  73. 

(r)  haialt,  xx.  4. 

(s)  Ibid.  xix.  23. 

(t)  Prideaux.  ubi  supra,  p.  32,  where  the  conquest  is  attri- 
buted to  Sennacherib. 

(u)  Annul,  sub  A.  M.  3292. 

(v)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  141. 


$  Lib.  ii.  cap.  141. 
R  K 
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fore  Pelusiutn,  which  deterred  him  from  any 
farther  attempts  upon  the  country.  Whilst 
Esar-haddon  was  engaged  in  this  war,  his 
general  Tartan  laid  siege  to  the  strong  city 
of  Ashdod,  or  Azotus,  and  took  it.(w)  Having 
thus  extended  his  dominions,(x)  and  revived 
the  glory  of  the  Assyrian  name,  this  great 
prince,  who  is  styled  by  Ezra,  the  great 
and  noble  Asnapper,(y)  spent  the  remainder 
Jul.  Per.  4046. ")  of  h\s  days  in  peace,  and  died 
A.M.  333(5.  f  ill  a  good  old  age,  leaving  hi* 
jEra  Nab.  so.  f  empire  to  his  son  Saosduchinus, 
Cfia  *  or  Saosducheus,  the  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith. 

Saosduchinus,  a  warlike  and  active  prince, 
followed  up  the  great  designs  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  gained  many  advantages  over  the 
Medes,  who,  after  subduing  several  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  had,  under  the  conduct 
of  their  first  king,  Dejoces,  invaded  Assyria. 
Saosduchinus  raised  a  powerful  army  to 
oppose  them,  summoning  the  whole  force  of 
his  extensive  dominions,  and  inviting  other 
eastern  nations  to  his  assistance.  Most  of 
those  nations  received  his  ambassadors  with 
coolness,  and  were  indisposed  to  support  his 
cause;  yet  he  took  the  field  in  the  l'2th(z) 
year  of  his  reign,  and,  meeting  Dejoces  (the 
Arphaxad  of  the  book  of  Judith)  in  the  great 
plain  of  Ragau,  defeated  his  cavalry,  over- 
turned his  chariots,  and  pursuing  the  king  to 


(w)  Isaiah,  XT\.  1. 

(x)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  describes  the  extent  of  the  empire 
of  E*ar-haddnn  as  follows:  "In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
and  Asser-haddon,  (lie  Assyrian  empire  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  its  greatness,  beiug  united  under  one  monarch,  and  con- 
taining Assyria,  Media,  Apolloniatis,  Susiana,  Chaldaea, 
Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenice,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  part 
of  Arabia,  and  reaching  eastward  into  Elymais  and  Parae- 
tacene,  a  province  of  the  Medes ;  and  if  Chalach  and  Cha- 
bor  be  Colchis  and  Iberia,  as  some  think,  and  as  may  seem 
probable  from  the  circumcision  used  by  those  nations  till  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  we  are  also  to  add  these  two  provinces, 
with  the  two  Armenias,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia,  as  far  as 
the  river  Halys;  for  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  people  of 
Cappadocia,  as  far  as  to  that  river,  were  called  Syrians  by 
the  Greeks."*  The  Medes,  however,  were  not  at  this  time 
subject  to  Assyria  ;  for  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  in  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  were  never  after  thoroughly  re- 
duced, as  will  be  seen  in  their  history. 

(y)  Ezra,  iv.  10.    His  name,  Esar-haddon,  or  Assamdinus, 
is  compounded  of  Assur,  the  name  of  his  empire,  and  Had- 

'  Chrtmiil.  of  Anc.  Khigi.  amended,  p.  283. 

t  Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  MO,  uote  (r),  and  p.  5*2,  note  (j). 
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the  adjacent  mountains,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  had  him  put 
to  death,  by  being  shot  through 
with  darts.  He  then  marched 
into  Media,  reduced  many  of  its  fortified  cities, 
and  finally  carried  by  storm,  and  levelled  with 
the  ground,  the  celebrated  city  of  Ecbatane, 
which  Dejoces  had  built  with  such  strength 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  impregnable.  After 
this  conquest,  he  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  ce- 
lebrated his  triumphs  in  a  luxurious  and  splen- 
did feast,  continued  for  the  space  of  120 
days,(a)  to  those  who  had  attended  him  in  his 
expedition. 

The  success  of  his  arms  inflamed  the  pride 
of  Saosduchinus,  and,  beginning  to  think  him- 
self something  more  than  mortal,  he  madly 
declared  war  against  the  whole  world,  for 
the  affront  that  had  been  put  upon  his  ambas- 
sadors. In  this  fit  of  extravagance,  he  sent  an 
army,  under  Holofernes,  with  orders  to  put  to 
death  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  who 
should  oppose  his  authority.  The  general 
appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit  as  his  master,  for  the  cruelties  he  com- 
mitted struck  terror  among  all  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  But  the  Jews  had  the  courage  to 
stand  firm  against  the  haughty  Assyrian,  and 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  he  made,  defend- 
ed Bethulia  to  the  last  extremity.  When  all 
hopes  of  deliverance  were  at  an  end,  a  beautiful 


don,  a  royal  title,  to  which  the  surname  of  Put,  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  being  added,  gave  the  Greeks  an  opportu- 
nity of  forming  the  name  of  Sardanapalus,  as  more  largely 
explained  in  a  former  chapter. t  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  manly  Sardanapaltis,  who  built  Tarsus  and  Anchiale, 
and  was  deified  after  his  death,  as  his  predecessor  Pul  had 
been. 

(z)  Thus  it  stands  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  book  of 
Judith,  done  by  Jerom  from  the  Chaldee  original ;  but  the 
author  of  the  Greek  version,  after  slating  that  Nabiicho- 
donosor  waged  war  with  Arphaxad  in  the  great  plain  of 
Hagau,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  afterwards  declares 
that  the  war  took  place,  and  the  king  of  the  Meiles  was 
slain,  in  Nabuchodonosor's  17th  year,  which  error  has  been 
copied  into  the  English  version.; 

(a)  Judith,  i.  pass.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  102.  The  mes- 
sage of  Saosduchinus  to  his  vassals  and  allies,  their  inatten- 
tion to  his  ambassadors,  his  victory  over  Dejoces,  and  the 
festival  in  consequence,  appear  to  be  the  facts  upon  which 
Ctesias  grounded  his  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Sardnna- 
palus.§ 

t  Comp.  Judith,  i.  1,  13—15. 
$  See  Vol.  1.  p.  541. 
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lady,  of  a  noble  family,  named 
Judith,  accompanied  by  her 
servant-maid,  went  out  to  the 
Assyrian  camp,  where,  being  in- 
troduced to  the  general,  he  became  enamoured 
of  her  person,  and  conducted  her  to  his  tent. 
She  continued  three  days  in  the  camp,  and 
had  procured  liberty  to  go  out  at  pleasure, 
under  pretence  of  offering  up  her  devotions 
to  her  God,  especially  before  break  of  day, 
when  she  repaired  to  the  valley  of  Bethulia, 
to  wash  in  the  fountain  that  sprang  up  there. 
This  delay  did  but  the  more  inflame  the  desires 
of  Holofernes,  and  on  the  third  day  he  made 
a  great  entertainment  for  her,  at  which  he 
was  so  enchanted  with  her  wit,  and  drank 
so  freely,  that  he  became  inebriated,  and  fell 
asleep,  in  which  state  his  attendants  left  him 
alone  with  Judilh.  This  was  the  critical  mo- 
ment she  had  been  watching  for;  she  approach- 
ed him  as  he  lay  upon  his  couch,  drew  his 
scymetar,  and  with  it  smote  off  his  head.  She 
then  called  her  maid,  put  the  head  into  the 
bag  that  had  contained  their  provisions,  and 
passing  the  guard  without  suspicion,  returned 
in  safety  to  the  city. 

This  act  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
Jews,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  consterna- 
tion into  which  it  threw  the  Assyrians,  sallied 
out,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
This  story,  which  is  circumstantially  related  in 
the  book  of  Judith,  is  disbelieved  by  some 
historians,  and  as  warmly  supported  by 
others.(b)  It  is  certainly  not  countenanced  by 
any  collateral  evidence  in  either  sacred  or  pro- 
fane history,  and  seems  to  partake  too  much 
of  the  romantic. 

Saosduchinus,  after  a  reign  of 
was  succeeded  by  Chy- 
or  Sarac,  whose  cha- 
racter, and  the  circumstances  of 
his  reign,  agree  so  exactly  with  the  history 
of  the  effeminate  Sardanapalus,  as  to  leave 
little  short  of  proof  that  he  was  the  same 
person ;  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  the 
second  Sarelanapalus.  In  his  reign,  the 
Medes,  headed  by  Phraortes,  the  son  of 
Dejoces,  revolted,  and  not  only  recovered 
what  the  Assyrians  had  taken  from  them,  after 


(b)  See  Prideaux's  Connections,  part  i.  book  i.  p.  49,  51. 

(c)  Herodot.  lib.    i.    cap.  104.    lib.    ii.  cap.  i.    lib.  vii. 
cap.  20. 


Jul.  Per.  4066.~) 

A.  M.      3356. 1  20  years,  w 

JEra  Nab.  loo.  f  nalydanus, 

B.C.         648. }  racter.  and 


their  victory  in  the  plains  of  Hugau,  but  de- 
feated them  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  obliged 
them  to  shelter  themselves  be-  ^ju)  Per  40?g 
hind  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  to  S  A.  M.  3360! 
which  the  Medes  laid  close  siege.  \  jEraNab.  113. 
Here  Phraortes  was  slain,  and  v.B-C.  635. 
was,  succeeded  by  his  son  Cynares,  or  Cyax- 
ares,  who  continued  the  siege  till  he  was 
obliged  to  draw  off  his  forces  in  consequence 
of  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians  /-juj  Per  408, 
into  Upper  Asia,  by  whom  his  S  A.  M.  3371! 
territories  being  overrun,  all  j -Era  Nab.  115. 
his  attention  was  demanded  at 
home,  for  his  own  defence.(c)  This  aban- 
donment of  the  siege  by  the  Medes,  left 
Chynalydanus  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  natural 
bias  for  pleasure;  but  whilst  he  was  passing 
his  time  ingloriously  in  his  seraglio,  his  empire 
was  rent  by  factions ;  and  at  length  Nabopo- 
lassar,  a  Chaldaean  by  birth,  and  ,-Ju]  Per  4()88 
governor  of  Babylon,  prevailed  j  A.  M.  3378. 
upon  the  troops  under  his  com-  \  ^Era  Nab.  122. 
mand  to  support  his  pretensions  V.B.  C.  620. 
to  the  title  of  an  independent  sovereign  over 
that  portion  of  the  empire.  The  news  of  this 
revolt  so  terrified  Chynalydanus,  that,  seeing 
none  but  enemies  around  him,  and  knowing 
how  odious  his  conduct  had  rendered  him  to 
his  subjects,  he  collected  all  his  wealth  into  a 
pile  in  his  palace,  and  then  set  fire  to  it, 
perishing  himself,  with  his  whole  family,  in 
the  flames.(d) 

The  Assyrian  monarchy,  or  rather  the  king- 
dom of  Nineveh,  subsisted  for  some  years 
after  the  death  of  Chynalydanus,  but  the 
names  of  his  successors  are  unknown.  Arch- 
bishop Usher  places  the  destruction  of  Nine- 
veh in  the  same  year  with  his  death  ;(e)  but 
we  learn  from  Scripture,  that  when  Josiah 
was  slain  by  Pharaoh-necho,  /-juj  Per  4I04 
there  was  still  a  king  of  Assy-  )  A.  M.  3394. 
ria,(f)  and  Josiah 's  death  hap-  }  X-n  Nab.  133. 
pened  16  years  after  that  of 
Chynalydanus.  Herodotus,  also,  says  that 
Nineveh  was  not  taken  till  after  the  Scythians 
had  been  expelled  Upper  Asia, 
which  was  not  till  20  years 
that  prince's  death  ;  and 
very  year  in  which  their  expul- 


(d)  Polyhist.  apud  Syncel.   Chron.  p.  210,  et  in  Greec. 
Euseb.  in  Chron.  Seal.  p.  38,  39. 

(e)  Annal.  sub  A.  M.  3378.  (f)  2  Kings,  xxiii.  29. 
R  R  2 
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sion  took  place,  a  war  of  5  years'  continuance 
broke  out  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians. 
During  all  which  time,  the  Medes  were  in  no 
condition  to  renew  their  attempts  upon  Assyria; 
and  the  revolted  Babylonians  had  not  obtained 
sufficient  strength  to  reduce  that  power  by 
themselves.  But  no  sooner  was  a  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  two  nations  at  war,  than 
the  Mede  and  the  Babylonian,  that  is,  Cyax- 
ares  and  Nabocolassar,  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
his  father  Nabopolassar  being  dead,  entering 
into  an  alliance,  marched  with  their  combined 
Jul.  Per.  4ii30  *>««  against  Nineveh  which 

A.  M.     3403.  (  taking   by  storm,  they  became 
jEra  Nab.  147.  i    masters  both  of  that  metropolis 

B.  C.       eoi  J   aad  the  empire.    The  city  was 


reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  monarchy 
was  divided  between  the  conquerors.(g) 

In  the  fall  of  Nineveh  were  accomplished 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Nahum,  who  can  be  understood  to  speak 
of  no  other  monarchy  than  that  founded  by 
Pul,  who  first  began  to  afflict  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  nations  ; 
and  whose  successors  first  attempted  to  ex- 
tinguish the  great  nations  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  were  themselves  in  the  end 
consigned  to  little  short  of  absolute  oblivion. 


(g)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.   73,   74,  106.    Joseph.  Antiq. 
Hb.  ix.  cap.  11.  lib,  xx.  cap.  6.    Hieron.  Preefat.  injonam. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS,  FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  NABO- 
NASSAR, A.  M.  3257.  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THEIR  EMPIRE 
BY  THE  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS,  UNDER  CYRUS,  A.  M.  3466. 


IN  our  former  treatise(a)  on  the  Babylonian 
history,  a  general  description  of  the  country 
has  been  given,  with  an  account  of  the  man- 
ners, religion,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  settle  its  sera  under 
Nimrod,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  actions  of  his 
immediate  successors,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
lists  of  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  drawn  from 
Ctesias.  We  have  now  to  resume  the  history 

TABLE  I. 

According  to  the  most  correct  copies  of  Ptolemy's  Canon. 

Yre. 

1.  Nabonassar reigned  14 

2.  Nadius 2 

3.  Chinzirus  and  Porus 5 

4.  Jugaeus 5 

5.  Mardoc-empadus 12 

6.  A rkianus 5 

7.  Interregnum 2 

8.  Belibus 3 

9.  Apronadius 6 

10.  Rigebelus 1 

11 .  Mesrssimordacus 4 

12.  Interregnum 8 

13.  Assar  addin 13 

14.  Saosducheus 20 

15.  Chy niladanus 22 

10.  Na bopulassar 21 

17.  Nabocolassar 43 

18.  Ilvaiodamus 2 

19.  Niricassolassar 4 

20.  Nabouadius 17 


209 


The  first  of  these  Tables  is  a  correct  copy 
of  Ptolemy's  canon,  the  second  a  corruption 
of  it.  Syncellus,  from  whom  the  latter  is 
taken,  has  two  others,  under  the  same  head, 
from  Africanus  and  Eusebius  ;  but  as  our 
computation  will  be  regulated  by  the  first, 

(a)  Vol.  I.  p.  498,  et  teq. 


of  its  kings,  as  they  are  given  by  Ptolemy, 
after  the  presumed  subversion  of  the  first  Assy- 
rian monarchy,  and  the  revival  of  the  Baby- 
lonish power  by  Nabonassar,  as  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  which,  the  reader's  attention  is 
called  to  the  following  Tables  of  the  succession 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy's Astronomical  Canon,  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Account. 

TABLE  II. 

According  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Account  in  Syncellns. 

Yrs. 

1.  Nabonasarus,  or  Salmanasar, reigned  25 

2.  Nabius 8 

3.  Chinzerus  and  Porus 5 

4.  Illulicus 5 

5.  Mardoc-empadocus 12 

6.  Arceanus 5 

7.  Interregnum 2 

8.  Betithus 3 

9.  Aporanidisus 6 

10.  Iregiballus 1 

11.  Messisiiuordacus 4 

12.  Interregnum 8 

13.  I>:iriudinus 13 

14.  Saosduchius 9 

15.  Cineladanus 14 

16.  Nabopalasarus 21 

17.  Nebuchadonosor  (his  son) 43 

18.  Ebidan-merodach 5 

19.  Nireglesarus,  or  Baltasar 3 

20.  Nabonadius,  Astyages,    Darius,  Assuerus,  or 

Artaxerxes 17 


209 

their  presence  here  is  unnecessary. (b)  The 
canon  of  Ptolemy  is  so  exactly  conformable 
to  the  scripture  history,  that  if  the  latter  could 
stand  in  need  of  confirmation,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  empires  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylo- 
nians, nothing  could  be  so  effectual  to  the 

(b)  For  some  observations  on  the  names  in  this  canon,  see 
Vol.  I.  p.  510. 
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purpose  as  this  canon,  which  has  given  rise  to 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  profane 
aeras,  that  of  Nabonassar,  the  first  king  in  it. 
This  canon  takes  its  date  from  the  first  day 
of  the  Egyptian  month  Thotk,  at  noon,  which 
answers  to  Thursday,  26th  February,  of  the 
year  of  the  world  3257,  of  the  flood  1600, 
and  before  Christ  747. 

As  the  Scripture  mentions  no  king  of  Assyria 
before  Pul,(c)  and  Ptolemy  commences  his 
canon  with  Nabonassar,  who  began  to  reign 
at  Babylon  about  23  years  after  Pul  had  made 
his  appearance  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  as  Nabonassar  is  an  Assyrian  name,  com- 
pounded of  Nebo-addon-assur,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Nabonassar  was  the  son  or 
grandson  of  Pul,  who,  upon  his  death,  divided 
his  monarchy  between  his  children ;  and  this 
may  account  for  the  circumstance  of  the  Baby- 
lonians being  so  long  unmolested  by  the  Assy- 
rians, at  a  time  when  the  latter  were  extending 
their  power  in  every  other  quarter.  It  is  also 
supposed  to  accord  with  what  the  prophet 
Isaiah  says  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans, 
but  this  may  be  doubted.  From  the  canon 
of  Ptolemy,  it  appears  that  the  Babylonian 
empire  lasted  209  years  ;  and  if  to  these  be 
added  the  23  years  of  Pul  before  the  date  of 
this  canon,  we  shall  have  232  years  for  the 
duration  of  this  great  Assyrian  family,  either 
at.  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  besides  the  years  that 
Pul  reigned  before  he  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
which  are  reckoned  at  about,  seven,  making  in 
the  whole  239,  or  240. 

In  our  account  of  the  fall  of  Sardanapalus, 
extracted  from  Ctesias,(d)  a  Babylonish  priest, 
named  Belesis,(e)  acts  a  conspicuous  part ; 
and  after  the  revolution  attendant  upon  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  he  was  invested  with 
the  government  of  Babylon  by  Arbaces,  who 
also  forgave  the  stratagem  he  adopted  to  ren- 
der himself  master  of  the  riches  contained  in 
the  ruins  of  the  palace. (f)  This  man,  whom 
we  must  now  call  Nanybrus,  after  the  death 
of  Arbaces,  devoted  himself  to  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  retinue,  and  a  fulsome  affectation 
of  dress,  altogether  unworthy  of  the  office  and 
dignily  he  was  invested  with,  and  thereby 

(c)  Fxccpt  Arioch,  respecting  whom  see  Vol.  I.  p.  520. 

(d)  Sec  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  540,  et  seq. 

(e)  Nicholas  of  Damascus  calls  him  Nanvbrus  :  but  this  is 
k  mistake,  for  Nanybrus  was  a  different  person,  and  prefect 
«f  Babjlon,  under  Pul. 


occasioned  himself  many  enemies.  Among 
others,  a  certain  robust  Mede,  named  Parsoii- 
das,  despising  his  effeminacy,  solicited  the 
emperor  of  the  Medes(g)  to  displace  him,  and 
to  confer  his  viceroyalty  upon  himself.  Nauy- 
brus  hearing  of  this,  offered  a  very  great 
reward  to  whoever  should  seize  Parsoudas, 
and  bring  him  to  him  in  Babylon;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  desires  were  gratified  in 
seeing  his  enemy  bound  before  him.  Nany- 
brus bitterly  reproached  him  for  having  endea- 
voured to  estrange  his  master,  the  king  of  the 
Medes,  from  him,  and  by  that  means  to  place 
himself  in  his  room  on  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
To  this,  the  intrepid  Mede  replied,  that  he 
thought  himself  more  worthy  of  a  crown  than 
such  an  indolent  and  effeminate  prince  as  he 
was.  Nnnybrus,  highly  provoked  at  this 
liberty  of  speech,  swore  by  the  gods  Belus 
and  Molis,  or  rather  Mylitta,  that  Parsondas 
himself  should  in  a  short  time  become  so 
effeminate  that  he  should  have  no  cause  to 
reproach  any  one  again  on  that  score ;  and 
calling  his  eunuch,  who  had  the  charge  of  his 
singing  women,  ordered  him  to  emasculate  the 
object  of  his  vengeance,  to  paint  and  dress 
him  after  the  manner  of  those  women,  and  to 
teach  him  their  art.  His  orders  were  obeyed  ; 
and  Parsondas  soon  exceeded  the  females  in 
singing,  playing,  and  the  other  modes  of  allure- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  the 
iVIedes  having  in  vain  sought  after  his  favourite, 
and  offered  rewards  to  such  as  could  give 
information  respecting  him,  concluded  lie  had 
been  destroyed  by  some  wild  beast  in  the 
chase;  for  it  was,  when  out  with  the.  king 
upon  a  hunting  party,  that  Parsondas  had 
been  seized  by  the  servants  of  Nanybrus.  At 
length,  after  seven  years,  the  Median  monarch 
was  informed  of  his  real  state  and  condition 
by  an  eunuch,  who,  being  cruelly  scourged  by 
Nanybrus's  order,  had  fled,  at  the  instigation 
of  Parsondas,  into  Media.  The  king  imme- 
diately sent  an  officer  to  demand  him,  to  whom 
Nanybrus  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  such 
a  person  :  but  on  the  arrival  of  a  second  offi- 
cer at  Babylon,  with  orders  to  seize  Nanybrus 
if  he  persisted  in  his  denial,  to  bind  him  with 

(f )  See  Vol.  I.  p.  542,  note  ( j). 

(g)  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  who  this  could   be ;  for 
Arbaces  had  established  a  commonwealth  in  Media,  and  we 
read  of  no  king  of  the  Medes  prior  to  Dejoces. 
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his  own  girdle,  arid  lead  him  to  immediate 
execution,  the  Babylonian  owned  what  he  had 
before  denied,  and  promised  to  surrender 
Parsondas,  agreeably  to  the  monarch's  demand. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  invited  the  officer  to  a 
banquet,  at  which  150  women,  with  Parsondas 
among  them,  in  his  female  attire,  made  their 
appearance,  singing,  and  playing  upon  various 
instruments ;  but  among  them  all,  Parsondas 
appeared  by  far  the  most  charming  ;  insomuch 
that  when  Nanybrus  inquired  of  the  officer 
which  he  liked  best,  he  immediately  pointed  to 
him.  At  this  the  Babylonian  clapped  his  hands, 
and  falling  into  an  immoderate  tit  of  laughter, 
told  him  who  the  person  was,  whom  he 
had  thus  preferred  to  all  the  rest;  adding 
that  he  was  ready  to  answer  for  what  he  had 
done  before  the  king  of  the  Medes.  Par- 
sondas being  restored  to  the  court  of  Media, 
earnestly  entreated  the  king  to  avenge  his 
wrongs;  and  the  king  accordingly  marched 
to  Babylon,  but  instead  of  taking  immediate 
vengeance  on  Nanybrus,  he  declared  that  in 
ten  days  he  would  pass  such  a  sentence  on 
him,  as  his  guilt  deserved.  Nanybrus  availed 
himself  of  this  interval  to  bribe  Mitraphernes, 
the  Median  monarch's  favourite  eunuch,  and 
by  his  contrivance  the  punishment  was  com- 
muted for  a  fine,  which  made  Parsondas  curse 
the  man  that  first  discovered  the  value  of  gold, 
for  the  sake  of  which,  he  was  doomed  to  live 
the  sport  and  derision  of  an  effeminate  Baby- 
lonian. Mitraphernes  endeavoured  to  appease 
him,  but  in  vain;  deaf  to  all  remonstrances, 
he  meditated  nothing  but  revenge  ;  and  in  the 
end  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  fully  avenged 
on  both  the  Babylonian  and  his  friend  the 
eunuch.(h) 

This  ridiculous  fable,  for  it  is  no  better,  which 
is  here  curtailed  as  much  as  possible,  would  not 
deserve  a  place  in  an  historical  narrative,  were 
it  not  for  the  importance  it  has  acquired  by 
being  recorded  by  two  so  respectable  histo- 
rians as  Diodorus  and  Nicholas  of  Damascus, 
who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by 
Ctesias,  that  corrupter  of  genuine  history.  But, 
turning  from  this  fictitious  relation,  to  a  more 
rational  and  true  account  of  the  Babylonians, 


(li)  Ctesias  apud  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  78 ;  et  Nichol.  Da- 
masc.  in  I2.irc.rpt.  Vales,  p.  424,  ft  seq. 
(i)  Nicol.  Ditinasc.  in  Ecloy.  Vales. 
(j)  Sir  I.  Newton's  Chronol.  p.  277,  et  seq. 


Jul.  Per.  3894. 
3184. 
820. 


it  appears  that  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sardanapalus's  empire, 
an  anarchy,  or  interregnum,  of  4.'3 
years  took  place,  during  which,  it  is  probable, 
that  both  Assyria  and  Babylon  were  subject 
to  the  Medes,  who,  under  Arbaces,  had  esta- 
blished a  commonwealth,  but  of  what  nature  is 
unknown.  On  the  death  of  r  jul.  Per.  3937. 
Arbaces,  Pnl  seems  to  have  \  A.  M.  3227. 
made  himself  master  of  Assy-  1B-C.  777. 
ria,  whence  he  extended  his  power,  about  the 
12th  year  of  his  reign,  over  r  jui.  per.3948. 
Media  and  Babylon,  in  the  lat-  •>  A.  M.  3238. 
ter  of  which  provinces  he  ap-  I  B.  C.  760. 
pointed  Belesis,  or  Nanibre,  as  r  jul.  Per.  3907. 
prefect;  but  at  his  death,  divid-  \  A.  M.  3257. 
g  his  dominions  between  his  J  ^raNabon.  i. 


in 


747. 


sons,  Tiglath-pileser  and  Nabo- 
nassar,  Babylon  and  its  dependencies  fell  to 
the  latter,  whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  same 
with  the  prefect  Belesis,  or  Nanibre,(i)  which 
is  not  unlikely,  considering  that  Belesis  was  a 
mere  title.  Nabonassar  was  the  younger  son  ; 
and  as  the  two  kingdoms  of  Assyria,  or  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,  were  governed  by  princes  of 
the  same  family,  a  perfect  harmony  may  be 
supposed  to  have  reigned  between  them ;  the 
younger  branch  at  Babylon  acknowledging  a 
kind  of  superiority  in,  and  subjection  to,  the 
elder  at  Nineveh.(j)  Of  Nabonassar  and  his 
immediate  successors  no  records  are  left,  and 
we  shall  therefore  pass  them  over,  referring  the 
reader  for  the  length  of  their  reigns  to  the 
Table  at  the  head  of  the  preceding  Chapter, 
where  the  genealogy  is  given  of  the  kings  of 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Media,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  traced.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  some  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy's 
cannn  are  of  very  doubtful  authority,  bearing 
no  affinity  with  either  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldee 
languages:  of  this  kind,  in  particular,  are 
Chinzirus  and  Porus,  which  appear  to  be  titles 
borrowed  from  the  Amonian  deities,  and  not 
kings  of  Babylon.(k) 

Mardoc-rmpadus,  the  fifth  in  rjui.  per.  3993. 
Ptolemy's  list,  is  the  same  with  )A.  M.  3283. 
Merodar:h-baladan,(l)  or  Bero-  )  ^ra  Nabon.  27. 

I    R     I1  "7')  1 

dach-baladiin,(m)   who  sent  to    *•   ' 


721. 


(10  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  vi.  p.  270.     See  before,  Vol.  I. 
p.  516. 

(1)  fsaiah,  xxxix.  1. 
(m)  2  Kings,  xx.  12. 
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congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery,  and  to 
inquire  respecting  the  miraculous  retrogression 
of  the  sun's  rays.  He  is  the  first  Babylonish 
sovereign  we  meet  with  in  scripture,  as  having 
any  intercourse  with  the  kings  at  Jerusalem ; 
but  of  his  other  deeds,  we  only  know  that  he 
reigned  12  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Arki- 
anus,  who  reigned  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  was  an  interregnum  of  two  years. 
Jul.  Per.  4012.")  Belibus  followed  this  inter- 
A.  M.  3302.  (  regnum  ;  but  by  what  means  is 
^EraNabon.  46.  f  unknown.  He  reigned  but  three 
702.  j  years,  when,  either  dying,  or 
being  displaced,  he  made  room  for  Aprona- 
dius,  who  reigned  six  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rigebelus,  who,  after  one  year's 
reign,  gave  place  to  Mesessimordacus.  Four 
Jul.  Per.  4026— 33.}  years  after,  a  second  inter- 
A.  M.  3316—23.  (  regnum,  of  eight  years,  oc- 
^EraNab.  60— 67.  f  curred.  From  the  shortness 
B>  c'  BUJ  of  these  reigns,  and  the  in- 

tervening vacancies,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  succession  from  father  to  son  had  been 
broken  in  upon,  and  that  the  elder  branch  at 
Nineveh  had  assumed  over  the  younger  at 
Babylon  the  power  of  appointing  the  kings 
during  pleasure,  till  at  last  it  set  them  aside 
altogether,  and  took  the  government  into  its 
own  hands. 
Jul.  Per.  4033.")  ^n  tne  expiration  of  this 

A.  M.      3323.  (   interregnum,    Assar-addin,    the 
jEra  Nab.    07.  f  Esar-haddon  of  Scripture,  pos- 

B.  C.         681. )   Sessed  himself  of  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon,    by  what  means  is  nowhere  re- 
lated ;    after  which   union  the  Assyrian    mo- 
narchy rose  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever 
before   attained ;    but   as   the   history  of  this 
prince  and   his  Assyrian  successors  has  been 
already  given,(n)  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  re- 
peat it ;  and  we  shall  pass  to  that  of  Nabo- 
polassar,  by  whom  the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
was  restored. 

Jul.  Per.  4088.")  Nabopolassar,  whose  name 
A.  M.  3378.  (  seems  to  declare  him  a  de- 
jEraNab.  122.  f  scendant  of  Pul,  being  com- 
26-->  pounded  of  Nebo,  a  royal  title, 
Pul,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  Assur, 
the  name  of  his  country,  was  governor  of 


(n)  See  before,  p.  313,  et  leg. 

(o)  Ibid.  p.  316. 

(p)  Beros.  apud  Joseph.  Contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.  p.  1044; 

«/;</.  lib.  x.  cap.  11. 

(q)  B«ros.  apud  Joseph.  4*tiq.  lib.  ».  cap.  11. 


Chaldea  in  the  reign  of  Chynalydanus,  against 
whom  he  revolted,  and  seized  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  for  himself,  as  already  related. (o) 
This  prince  is  called  by  contraction  Nalmlas- 
sar,(p)  and  by  the  same  author,  Nabuchodo- 
nosor;(q)  by  others  he  is  called  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  is  distinguished  from  his  son  as  being 
the  first  of  that  name.(r)  At  the  time  of  his  revolt, 
the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes,  were  fully  employed  in  defending  them- 
selves against  the  Scythians,  who  had  overrun 
great  part  of  Upper  Asia;  and  Pharaoh-necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  seized  the  opportunity  to  reco- 
ver the  city  of  Carchemish,  then  belonging  to 
the  Assyrians.  King  Josiah  at-  /-j,,].  per  4104 
tempted  to  oppose  the  Egyp-  N  A.  M.  3394. 
tian  on  his  march,  but  his  army  y^EraNab.  138. 
was  routed,  and  himself  slain,  ^B-  c> 
at  Megiddo.(s)  The  success  of  Necho  encou- 
raged the  satrap  of  Coelosyria  and  Phenice  to 
revolt  from  Nabopolassar,  who  had  reduced 
those  provinces  some  time  before,  the  battle  of 
Megiddo  having  been  fought  in  the  16th  year 
of  his  reign.  As  Nabopolassar  was  then  far 
advanced  iu  years,  he  sent  his  son  Naboco- 
lassar,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  he  after- 
wards made  his  associate  in  the  kingdom,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  against  the  Egyp- 
tians and  revolted  Syrians.  Over  the  former, 
who  were  still  at  Carchemish, 
the  young  prince  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  retook  the  place, 
and  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  This  happened  in  the  end  of  the  third, 
and  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign.(t)  For  this  service  Nebuchadnezzar 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  into  a  partnership 
with  his  father  in  the  throne,  rjul.  Per.  4io». 
and  immediately  after  he  march-  )  A.  M.  3398. 
ed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  rifled  1  ^ra  Nab-  14V 
the  temple,  deposed  Jehoiakirn, 
whom  Necho  had  raised  to  the  throne,  and 
having  laden  him  with  chains,  was  about  to 
send  him  prisoner  to  Babylon ;  but  upon  the 
submission  of  that  prince,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  left  him  as  a  kind  of  viceroy,  on 
condition  of  his  paying  an  annual  tribute.(u) 
He  then  turned  his  arms  against  Pharaoh- 

(r)  In  Libr.  Juchasin.  p.  136.  David.  Gantz.  in  2  Chron. 
lib.  ii.  n.  285. 

(s)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  923.         (t)  Jerem.  xlvi.  2.    Daniel,  i.  1. 

(u)  2  Kings,  sxiv.  1.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  7.  Dan.  i.  I,  2, 
et  teq. 


'»    f  Jul.  Per.    4107. 

1-    1  A.  M.         3397. 

>      )  jEra  Nab.    141. 

IB.  C.  607. 
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Jf.ru  Nab.  143. 
B.  C.  605. 


necho,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  country  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile.(v) 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  Nebuchad- 
Jul.  Per.  4109. •)  nezzar  received  news  of  the 
A.  M.  3399.  '  death  of  his  father,  after  a  reign 
of  21  years,  upon  which  he 
hastened  to  Babylon  with  a 
small  retinue,  by  the  nearest  way  of  the 
desert,  to  secure  possession  of  the  throne, 
leaving  to  his  generals  the  command  of  his 
army,  and  the  care  of  the  captives  and  spoil 
he  had  taken,  to  be  sent  after  him.(w) 

Being  now  sole  king  of  Babylon,  his  first 
care  was  to  enlarge  and  adorn  the  seat  of  his 
growing  empire;  but  while  he  was  so  employ- 
ed, he  was  greatly  harassed  by  dreams,  one 
of  which,  in  tlie  second  year  after  his  father's 
death,  gave  him  peculiar  uneasiness,  though 

Jul  Per  4111  •}  ne  was  una'3'e  to  recal  any  of 
A.  M.  3401!  (  thecircumstances connected  with 
JEra  Nab.  145.  {  it.  Under  great  anxiety  of  mind, 
603. )  he  summoned  his  magicians,  or 
Chaldaeans,  into  his  presence,  and  required 
them  to  tell  him  what  his  dream  had  been, 
and  to  give  the  interpretation  of  it.  To  this 
demand,  they  unanimously  declared,  that  it 
was  their  province  only  to  interpret  dreams  ; 
for  the  gods  alone  could  reveal  what  a  man 
had  dreamed  :  adding,  that  such  a  request  had 
never  before  been  heard  of.  Provoked  by 
this  answer,  the  monarch  ordered  them  and 
their  families  to  be  put  to  death,  and,  according 
to  the  eastern  custom,  their  houses  to  be  pulled 
down,  that  no  recollection  of  them  might  re- 
main :  but  before  his  commands  could  be 
executed,  Daniel,  who  had  been  brought  to 
Babylon  among  other  Jewish  captives,  and 
was,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  included 
in  the  cruel  sentence,  prevailed  upon  Arioch, 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  introduce  him 
to  the  king,  to  whom  he  gave  such  satisfaction 
on  the  subject  of  his  dream,  that  the  monarch 
fell  upon  his  face  and  worshipped  him,  acknow- 
ledging his  God  to  be  the  God  of  gods,  and 
Lord  of  kings.  He  also  made  Daniel  rich  pre- 
sents, invested  him  with  the  government  of 
the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  appointed 
him  chief  of  the  wise  men  of  the  city.(x) 

(v)  2  Kings,  xxiv.  7. 

(w)  Beros.  apud  Joseph.  'Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  11,  et  Contra 
Apionem,  lib.  x.  et  apud  Euseb.  De  Prtep.  JEvang.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  40. 

(x)  Dan.  ii.  passim. 
VOL.  II. 


This  remarkable  vision  wns  a  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the  four  great  monarchies  that 
should  precede  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  ;  in- 
dicated by  the  gigantic  statue  of  a  man  with 
a  head  of  gold,  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  body 
and  thighs  of  brass,  legs  of  iron,  and  feet  of 
iron  mixed  with  clay,  destroyed  by  a  stone 
cut  out  of  the  mountains  without  any  visible 
means,  and  which  afterwards  became  itself 
a  mountain,  filling  the  whole  earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Scythians  had  been 
expelled  Upper  Asia,  and  a  peace  having  been 
concluded  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians, 
through  the  mediation  of  Labynetus,  that  is, 
.\ebuchadnezzar,  and  Syennesis,  king  of  Cili- 
cia,  Cyaxares  the  Mede  resolved  to  resume  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  his 
father  and  grandfather.  Having  with  this 
view  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  confirmed  it  by  a  (  ju\  per  4113 
marriage  between  that  prince  S  A.  M.  3403! 
and  his  grand-daughter  Amyitis,  \  ^ra  Nab.  147. 
the  two  kings  marched  against  CB-C.  coi. 
Nineveh,  took  it  by  storm,  slew  the  king, 
whom  some  call  Sarac,  and  to  gratify  the 
Medes,  levelled  that  great  and  ancient  city 
with  the  ground;  from  which  period  Babylon 
became  the  sole  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.(y) 

Nebuchadnezzar  soon  after  sent  an  army 
against  Jerusalem,  to  punish  the  revolt  of 
Jehoiakim,  who  was  slain  in  the  conflict,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  left  unbnried  before  the 
walls  of  his  capital. (z)  When  ,.ju,  per>4ll5. 
the  Babylonish  monarch  joined 
his  army  in  that  quarter,  Jehoia- 
chin,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  who 
had  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  went  out  to  him,  with  his  mother,  and 
his  whole  court,  in  a  most  submissive  manner; 
but  he  caused  him  to  be  immediately  put  in 
chains,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Babylon,  after  a 
short  reign  of  three  months  and  10  days. 
Having  made  himself  master  of  the  city, 
Nebuchadnezzar  plundered  it  a  second  time, 
together  with  the  temple,  palace,  and  treasury, 
and  carried  off  an  immense  booty,  with  such 
numbers  of  captives,  of  all  ranks  and  con- 

(y)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  106.  Euseb.  Citron,  p.  124.  Alex. 
Polyliist.  apud  Syncell.  p.  120;  et  apud  Euseb.  in  Chron 
p.  46. 

(z)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  925. 

S  S 


1     (  Jul.  Per.  4115. 

\  A.  M.      3405. 
,    )  vEraNab.  149. 

I.B.  C.         599. 
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ditions,  that  he  scarcely  left  hands  sufficient 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  then  set 
Mattaniah,  the  uncle  of  the  captive  prince, 
on  the  throne  of  that  desolate  kingdom,  chang- 
ing his  name  to  Zedekiah,  at  the  same  time 
laying  him  under  a  certain  tribute,  and  oblig- 
ing him  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.(a) 

This  mighty  prince,  the  instrument  of  God's 
wrath  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the  nations 
about  him,  always  had  his  victories  preceded 
by  prophecies  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah ; 
who,  at  one  time,  when  the  kings  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  Tyrians,  and  Zidonians,  would  have 
tempted  Zedekiah,  the  thoughtless  king  of 
Jerusalem,  to  revolt  from  Nebuchadnezzar, 
sent  to  each  of  their  ambassadors  in  his  court, 
a  present  of  yokes  and  bonds,  to  be  carried  to 
their  masters,  with  a  declaration,  That  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  whole  earth, 
had  doomed  them  all  to  be  servants  to  the 
Babylonian  monarch,  and  that  those  who 
quietly  submitted,  and  faithfully  obeyed  him, 
should  find  mercy,  and  remain  quietly  in  their 
own  land  ;  but  that  the  disobedient  and  rebel- 
lious should  be  destroyed. (b) 

Notwithstanding  this  admonition,  and  the 
terror  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  name  had  in- 
spired, several  of  the  tributary  nations  attempt- 
ed to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  to  free 
themselves  from  the  severity  of  his  yoke.— 
Among  these,  Zedekiah  stood  most  conspi- 
cuous, having  been  encouraged  by  A  pries, 
king  of  Egypt,  the  Pharaoh-hophra  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  set  him  at  defiance.  Resolved  to 
punish  such  ingratitude  and  infidelity  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  Nebuchadnezzar 


(a)  2  Kings,  xxiv.  8—17.     2   Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10,  13. 
Jerem.  xxix.  1,  2.  xxxvii.  1.  Ezek.  xvii.  12 — 14,  18. 

(b)  Jerem.  xxvii.  1—11. 

(c)  According  to  Jerom,*  the  mode  of  divining  by  arrows, 
was  to  write  the  names  of  the  cities,  intended  to  be  attacked, 
on  several  arrows,  and  then  putting  them  all  together  into  a 
quiver,  they   drew  them    out    singly,  when    the  city  whose 
name  was  on  the  arrow  first  drawn,   was  the  first  to  be  made 
war  upon.     The  practice  continued    among   the   Arabs,  till 
Kfohammedism  prevailed,  which  absolutely  forbids  it.     The 
arrows  used  for  this  purpose  were  without  heads  or  feathers, 
and  were  kept  in   the  temple  of  some    idol,   in    whose  pre- 
sence they  were  consulted.     Seven  such  arrows  were  pre- 
served in  the  temple  at  Mecca;  but  three  only,  in  ordinary 
cases,   were  used  in  divination ;  on  one  of  these  was  written 
"My   lord    hath   commanded  me;"  on  another,  "  My  lord 
hath  forbidden  me;"  and   (he  third  was  blank.     If  the  first 
was  drawn,   it   was    considered  as  an   approbation   of  the 


•  Cunimait.  in  1'tifc.  xxi. 


t  Chap.  xxi.  21. 


put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
advanced  to  the  frontiers;  but  on  his  arrival 
in  Syria,  finding  that  the  Ammonites  had 
entered  into  the  same  confederacy  with  Egypt 
against  him,  he  remained  for  some  time  in 
doubt  whether  first  to  attack  one  of  these  or 
the  Jews.  To  determine  this  important  ques- 
tion, he  resorted  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
divination,  in  practice  with  the  Chaldaeans; 
who  having  consulted  the  entrails  of  animals, 
their  images,  or  teraphim,  and  their  arrows,(c) 
delivered  their  opinion  that  the  assault  should 
first  be  made  upon  the  Jews.(d)  The  Baby- 
lonian army  accordingly  marched  into  the  terri- 
tories of  that  people,  and  quickly  possessed 
itself  of  all  their  cities,  except  Lachish,  Azekah, 
and  Jerusalem,  which  last,  in  the  x-Jul  Per  4124 
latter  end  of  December,  in  the  \  A.  ivi.  3414. 
same  year,  was  closely  blockaded  j  #>a  Nab.  158. 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.(e)  (.B.C.  590. 

While  the  king  of  Babylon  was  thus  employ- 
ed, he  heard  that  Pharaoh-hophrah  was  on 
his  march  to  relieve  the  besieged;  upon  which, 
he  broke  up  from  before  the  city,  and  sent  all 
the  captive  Jews  in  his  catnp,  amounting  to 
832  persons,  under  a  strong  guard  to  Baby- 
lon, determined  to  give  the  Egyptians  battle 
before  they  could  be  joined  by  any  of  the 
other  discontented  nations.  The  Egyptians, 
I  not  daring  to  come  to  a  battle,  ,-Jui.  Per.  4  ,.,.-,. 
retreated  in  proportion  as  their  )  A.  M. 


enemies  advanced,  till  at  length      ^Era  Nab.  159. 


an    engagement    becoming   un-    (.B.C. 
avoidable,  they  were  overthrown  with  a  dread- 
ful slaughter.(f) 

The  Egyptians  being  thus  repulsed,   Nebu- 


euterprise  in  question;  if  the  second,  it  was  looked  upon 
in  a  contrary  point  of  view ;  and  if  the  blank  arrow  hap- 
pened to  be  drawn,  all  the  three  were  shaken  together 
again,  and  a  fresh  drawing  took  place,  till  a  decisive  answer 
was  obtained.  These  divining  arrows  were  usually  con- 
sulted before  any  thing  of  moment  was  undertaken,  as  when 
a  man  was  about  to  marry,  or  to  go  a  journey,  &c.  This 
superstitious  practice  was  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  as 
well  as  the  eastern  nations  ;  and  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel.t  who  describes  the  king  of  Babylon  standing 
"  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  ways,  to 
use  divination  :  he  made  his  arrows  bright  (or,  according 
to  the  better  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  he  mixed  together, 
or  shook  the  arrows;,  he  consulted  with  images,"  &C.J 

(d)  Ezek.  xxi.  19—24. 

(e)  2  Kings,  xxv.  1.  Jerem.  xxxiv.  7.  xxxix.  1.  li'i.  4. 

(f)  Jerem.  xxxvii.  5,  7.  hi.  29.     Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  x. 
cap.  10. 

$  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Koran,  p.  126, 127. 
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Mtu  Nab.  160. 
B.  C.          58H. 


,  , 

Jul.  Per.  4127.")  the  mo 

A.  M.      3417.  (  metal,  i 

JEra  Nab.  lei.  f  \n   the 

i87'-> 


chadnezzar  returned  to  the  siege  with  fresh 
vigour;  and  having,  in  the  sequel,  reduced  the 
Jul.  Per.  41126.')  city,  he  vented  his  rage  on  the 
A.  M.  3416.  f  king  and  the  inhabitants,  or- 
dered the  walls  to  be  razed, 
and  the  temple  to  be  burned  ;(g) 
after  which,  he  returned  to  his  metropolis,  and 
added  greatly  to  its  strength  and  beauty,  by 
the  immense  spoil  he  had  acquired  in  his  ex- 
pedition, besides  a  vast  accession  of  new  inha- 
bitants, derived  from  the  captives. 

With  the  gold  he  had  amassed  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  thought,  Nebuchadnezzar  erected 
Jul.  Per.  4127.")  the  monstrous  colossus  of  that 
A.  M.  3417.  (  metal,  in  honour  of  his  god  Bel, 

plain  of  Dura,  in  the 
province  of  Babylon  ;(h)  and 
having  summoned  together  all  his  princes, 
governors,  captains,  judges,  treasurers,  coun- 
sellors, and  rulers  of  provinces,  to  its  dedica- 
tion, he  commanded  all  persons,  on  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  music,  to  fall  down  and  pay 
it  religious  homage,  on  pain  of  being  thrown 
into  a  burning  furnace.  There  were  at  that 
time  three  Hebrew  youths,  at  Babylon,  named 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  who, 
through  the  interest  of  Daniel,(i)  had  been 
promoted  to  some  high  offices  in  the  province  : 
these  three  young  men  courageously  refused  to 
comply  with  the  king's  commandment,  relying 
for  their  safety  on  the  God  of  Israel.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  greatly  exasperated  at  their 
refusal,  and  ordered  them  to  be  cast  into  the 
flames  of  an  intensely  heated  furnace;  but 
when  he  saw  them  miraculously  preserved  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  which  had  only  destroyed 
their  bonds,  his  rage  was  turned  into  fear  and 
admiration,  and  calling  them  forth  from  the 
furnace,  he  decreed  that  whoever  should  blas- 
pheme the  name  of  the  God  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  should  be  cut  in 
pieces,  and  his  house  be  pulled  down  and 
turned  into  a  dunghill.  (j)  Whether  he  after- 
wards persevered  in  the  worship  of  his  image, 
is  not  stated. 

The  following  year,  Nebuchadnezzar  again 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  to  make  war  on  the 

(g)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  927.  (10  Ibid.  p.  499. 

(i)  The  absence  of  Daniel  on  this  occasion  is  variously 
but  unsatisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  most  probable  con- 
jecture is,  that  he  was  at  a  distance  from  the  capital  on  some 
urgent  business,  so  that  his  presence  was  dispensed  with. 

(j)  Daniel,  iii.  passim. 


western  nations.  It  had  IH-CII  prophesied  that 
he  should  sulxluo  Egypt,  and  treat  her  as  he 
had  treated  Judah ;  and  that  the  same  fate- 
should  befal  the  city  of  Tyre.(k)  In  comple- 
tion of  these  prophecies,  he  sat  down  with  his 
army  before  Tyre,  in  the  22d  s  j,,i  Per  4^9— 42. 
year  of  his  reign;  but  after  S  A.  M.  8419—32. 
a  13  years'  siege  had  nothing  1  JKraNab.lflS— 170. 
but  an  empty  city  for  his  'B-c-  585-572. 
pains,  most  of  the  inhabitants  having  retired, 
with  their  best  effects,  before  he  entered  it,  to 
a  neighbouring  island. (1)  During  this  long 
siege,  he  completely  reduced,  by  detached 
parties,  the  Sidonians,  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  Edomites,  pursuant  to  the  several  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekieh(m)  /-jui  per  4130. 
and  Nebuzar-adan.his  chief  cap-  S  A.  M.  3420. 
tain,  went  into  Judea,  to  avenge  )  ^ra  Nab.  164- 
the  death  of  Gedaliah.(n) 

From  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  into 
Egypt,  where  all  was  confusion  and  disorder, 
in  consequence  of  a  civil  war  between  Hoph- 
rah,  or  Apries,  and  Amasis.  This  was  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  the  Babylonian,  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  over- 
ran the  country,  slew  great  numbers  of  the 
natives,  enslaved  others,  enriched  himself  and 
his  army  with  the  spoil  of  so  wealthy  a  country, 
deposed  Apries,  and  having  rjul.  Per.  4143. 
made  terms,  as 
with  Amasis,  left 
his  deputy.  About  the  same 
time,  he  conquered  the  Ethiopians,  Libyans, 
and  other  African  tribes.(o) 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  Nebuchadnezzar  as 
a  warrior  excelling  all  the  Babylonian  princes 
who  had  gone  before  him :  but  having  now 
finished  his  wars,  we  are  to  consider  him  as 
the  founder  of  the  magnificence  of  Babylon, 
justly  deemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  of  which  an  ample  description  has 
been  already  given,  (p) 

The  series  of  successes,  which  this  monarch 
had  enjoyed,  the  extent  of  his  dominion,  the 
multitude  of  his  subjects,  the  vast  amount  of 
his  riches,  and  the  splendour  of  his  capital, 
were  but  so  many  incentives  to  his  pride ;  and 

(k)  Jerem.  xliv.  13 — 30.    Ezek.  xxvi. — xxxii. 

(1)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  676. 

(m)  Jerem.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxix.  Ezek.  xxv. 

(n)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  928. 

(o)  Jerem.  xliii.  xliv.  xlvi.  Ezek.  xxix. — xxxi, 

(p)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  498. 

s  s  2 


and     having  rju\.  per.  4143. 

is    supposed,  )  A.  M.      3433. 

him  there  as  )  ^ra  Nab-  J1"- 

™t      tVio     eaivie  V.B.  C.  571. 
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it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  it  was  at  this 
period,  rather  than  at  any  former,  that  he 
erected  the  golden  statue,  not  of  liel,  but  of 
himself,  at  Dura,  commanding  all  his  subjects 
to  worship  it.  However  this  may  have  been, 
Jul.  Per.  4144.")  ^  ig  certain  that  his  arrogance 
A.  M.  3434.  (  had  risen  to  so  high  a  pitch, 
.Era  Nab.  17«,  f  that  he  was  rebuked  for  it  in  a 
570<  *  vision  of  the  night,  in  which  he 
saw  an  immensely  large  tree,  commanded  to 
be  cut  down  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  of  which 
the  stnmp  was  to  remain  in  the  earth,  bound 
with  fetters  of  brass  till  seven  times  had  passed 
over  it,  and  during  that  time  it  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  have  that 
of  a  beast  given  to  it.  This  dream,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar related  to  his  wise  men,  astrolo- 
gers, and  Chaldeans;  but  they  could  give  him 
no  satisfactory  interpretation.  At  last  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  appeared  before  him,  and  after 
deprecating  the  evil  omen,  which  he  saw  it 
contained,  and  excusing  himself  to  the  king, 
who  was  very  urgent  with  him  to  disclose  the 
truth  without  fear  or  disguise,  he  declared  that 
it  was  prophetic  of  the  sentence  denounced  by 
Heaven  against  him,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  should  be  driven  from  the  society  of  men, 
and  become  as  a  beast,  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  when,  being  brought  to  a  due  sense  of 
the  seprenmcy  and  omnipotence  of  God,  the 
kingdom  should  revert  to  him,  according  to 
the  type  of  the  stump  remaining  in  the  earth. 
This  awful  interpretation  Daniel  closed  with 
an  exhortation  to  him  to  turn  from  his  sins, 
and  to  shew  mercy  to  the  poor,  that  he  might 
procure  to  himself  a  prolongation  of  peace. 

Neither  this  advice,  nor  the  extraordinary 
and  fearful  sentence  contained  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  dream,  appear  to  have  made 


(q)  Origeu,  unable  to  comprehend  this  part  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's history,  turned  it  into  an  allegory.*  Rodin 
thought  the  Babylonish  king  was  actually  metamorphosed 
into  a  hull,  and  that  he  lost  even  the  soul  of  a  man  ;t  while 
others  maintain  that  lie  was  changed  as  to  the  body  only, 
retaining  his  reason. J  Some  of  the  rabbins  have  pretended 
that  the  soul  of  Nebuchadnezzar  deserted  his  body,  and 
gave  place  to  the  soul  of  an  ox,  which  degraded  him  into 
all  the  inclinations  and  sensations  of  that  animal ;  while 
others  think  the  metamorphosis  to  have  consisted  entirely  in 
a  vitiated  imagination  of  the  prince,  and  a  kind  of  fascina- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  ;  so  that  he  fancied  himself' 
turned  into  an  ox,  and  they  believed  it,  though  in  reality 

*  Apnrt  Hteron.  in  Dan.  iv. 

t   Dxmonology,  book  ii.  cap.  6. 

-.  .Maldun.  in  Dan.  iv.  Tcitul.  DC  Panit.  cap.  12, 13. 


any  lasting  impression  upon  the  king's  mind  ; 
for  not  being  immediately  executed,  whatever 
terrors  the  vision  might  have  excited,  they  gra- 
dually wore  away,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  con- 
tinued as  arrogant  as  ever.  About  12  months 
afterwards,  however,  as  he  was  walking  in  his 
palace,  or  more  probably  on  the  /•  juj  pcr.  4^5 
upper  terrace  of  his  hanging  )  A.  M.  3435. 
garden,  contemplating  the  glo-  f  ^ra  Nab-  17°- 
ries  of  the  city  he  had  adorned, 
unable  to  contain  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he 
burst  out  in  a  passionate  ejaculation:  "Is 
not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my 
majesty?"  But  no  sooner  had  he  thus  spoken, 
than  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying : 
"  O  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken; 
the  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee.  And  they 
shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling 
shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  :  they  shall 
make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven 
times  shall  pass  over  thee,  until  thou  know- 
that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will." 
No  sooner  was  this  sentence  declared,  in  which 
he  recognized  the  voice  he  had  heard  in  his 
vision,  and  the  interpretation  given  of  it  by- 
Daniel,  than  he  was  driven  from  the  society  of 
men,  by  what  means  is  not  stated,  and  "  he 
dwelt  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  ate  grass 
as  an  ox;  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles' 
feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds'  claws."  Thus 
runs  the  letter  of  the  text :  those  who  do  not 
take  the  words  in  their  strict  literal  meaning, 
suppose  that,  losing  his  senses,  he  wandered 
about  the  fields,  and  took  up  his  abode  there 
with  the  cattle,  till  seven  years  had  passed 
over  his  head.(q) 


no  change  had  taken  place.*  But  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  is  that  he  was  seized  with  the  disease,  called 
by  the  Greeks  lyconthropy,  which  is  a  kind  of  madness  that 
causes  the  person  to  run  into  the  fields  or  streets  in  the 
night,  supposing  himself  to  have  the  head  of  an  ox,  to  be 
changed  into  a  wolf,  to  be  made  of  glass,  &c.||  As  there 
are  doubts  among  writers  about  the  manner  of  this  affliction; 
so  there  are  varieties  of  opinions  respecting  the  term  of  its 
continuance.  Theodoret  maintains,  that  as  the  Persians 
divided  their  year  into  two  seasons,  winter  and  summer,  the 
seven  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness  should  be  reduced 
to  three  and  a  half.  Dorotheuslf  and  the  pseudo  Epi- 
phanius**  affirm  that  God  had  actually  condemned  him  to 

§  Medin.  De  Rect.  in  Deum  Fide,  cap.  7.    Vier.  De  Pnrstig.  O«m<m,  lib.  i. 
cap.  24. 

||  Calmct.  Diet,  f  In  Synop.  '*  De  I'll,  et  Mart  Prophet. 
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During  the  continuance  of  this  disorder, 
his  son  Evil-inerodach,  or  Ilvarodamns,  is 
supposed  to  have  administered  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  so  bad  a  manner  that  he  drew 
upon  himself  his  father's  displeasure,  and  a 
heavy  punishment.  For  Nebuchadnezzar, 
upon  recovering  his  reason  and  his  kingdom, 
threw  him  into  the  same  prison,  where  Jehoi- 
Jul  Per  4151  achin,  the  captive  king  ofJudah, 
A.  M.  3441.  f  had  lain  30  years,  a  cireum- 


Nab.  185.  f  stance,  that  in  the  sequel  proved 
B.  C.  503.J  favourable  to  that  unfortunate 
prince.(r)  Having  satisfied  his  injured  sub- 
jects by  this  exemplary  justice  upon  his  son, 
and  given  the  honour  and  praise  due  to  God, 
acknowledging  Him,  in  a  public  decree,  to 
be  above  all,  and  magnifying  His  mercy,  dis- 
played in  his  restoration,^)  he  continued  in 
the  possession  of  his  kingdom  about  a  year 

Jul.  I'er.  415-2.  }  l°nger»  and  tljen  died,  to  all 
A.M.  3442.  f  appearance  a  true  penitent,  after 
y£ra  Nab.  186.  f'  having  reigned  43  years  alone, 
B.  C.  5G2.J  an(j  about  20  months  with  his 
father.  His  death  happened  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
37th  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  .(() 

The  circumstances  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
death  are  omitted  in  the  sacred  writings,  but 
are  related  by  profane  authors,  who  have  ex- 
tolled him  beyond  all  former  heroes  for  his 
valour,  and  above  all  preceding  kings,  Solo- 
mon only  excepted,  for  his  magnificence.  They 
relate,(u)  that  having  ascended  the  top  of  his 


seven  years'  punishment,  but  reduced  it  to  seven  months  in 
consequence  of  the  prayers  of  Daniel :  the  last  quoted 
author  adds,  that  as  Daniel  ceased  not  to  foretel  the  king's 
restoration,  and  the  great  men  continually  disbelieved  him, 
deriding  what  he  said,  he  obtained  of  God,  that  the  time 
mi«ht  be  shortened  in  order  to  convince  them.  Others  main- 
tain that  he  was  changed  for  only  21  months;  explaining  those 
words  of  Daniel,  in  the  Vulgate,  Donee  septem  tempora  mu- 
tantur  super  enm,  as  intended  for  seven  times  the  space  of 
three  months  ;  lempus,  according  to  them,  being  a  quarter  of 
a  year.  Peter  Comester  allows  but  seven  months,  which  he 
thus  apportions :  for  the  first  40  days,  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  in  a  state  of  absolute  frenzy  ;  during  the  40  days  fol- 
lowing, he  bewailed  his  offences  ;  and  the  next  40  days, 
he  gradually  recovered  from  his  infirmity:  nevertheless,"  in 
compliance  with  the  exhortations  of  Daniel,  he  continued 
seven  years  in  the  exercise  of  repentance,  living  wholly  upon 
herbs  and  pulse,  to  atone  for  his  pride  and  folly.* 

(r)  Hieronym.  Comment,  in  Esai.  xiv.  19. 

(s)  Daniel,  iv.  34—37. 

(t)  Prideaux's  Connect,  part  i.  book  ii.  p.  130. 

»  Calraet,  Dirt.  art.  Ntbwhadnez.  III. 


palace,  he  was  seized  with  a  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, and  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  O  Babylo- 
nians, I  foretel  you  a  calamity  at  hand,  which 
neither  the  Fates,  nor  our  forefather  Belus, 
nor  our  queen  jBeltis,  can  possibly  avert :  A 
Persian  mule  shall  come,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  your  own  gods,  shall  load  your  necks  with 
a  most  galling  yoke:  and  this  destruction  shall 
befal  you  by  means  of  a  Mede,  in  whom  the 
Assyrians  were  accustomed  to  glory.  Oh!  would 
that  he,  ere  thus  he  betrays  my  people,  were 
swallowed  up  by  some  whirlpool,  or  over- 
whelmed in  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  or,  that, 
hurried  away  into  some  lonely  desert,  he  might 
there  remain  a  wanderer,  never  to  behold  the 
footsteps  of  mankind,  but  to  be  the  compa- 
nion of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey!  O  grant 
unto  me,  before  he  is  agitated  by  this  rage  of 
mind,  to  share  a  happier  end  !"  Thus  saying, 
he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  the  sight  of 
men  ;(v)  the  same  end  that  Semiramis  is  said 
to  have  made.(w) 

Evil-merodach,(x)  who  succeeded  his  father, 
had,  by  a  false  step  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  animosity 
between  his  people  and  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, which  ultimately  caused  the  dissolution 
of  the  Babylonian  empire.  For,  having,  in  a 
great  hunting  match,  on  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Nitocris,  entered  the  country  of  the 
Medes,  he  began,  without  any  provocation,  to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  neighbouring  lands: 
upon  which,  Astyages,  who  then  reigned  in 


(u)  Megasth.  ex  Abyd.  apud  Euseb.  Preep.  Evang.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  41. 

(v)  Whatever  of  truth  may  be  in  this  tradition,  it  appears 
to  belong  to  the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  seized 
with  his  frenzy,  rather  than  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 
The  scene  is  the  same ;  the  top  of  his  palace ;  the  tenour 
of  the  prophecy  is  such  a  rhapsody  as  in  the  moment  of  his 
seizure  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  uttered,  under  a  super- 
natural influence,  as  an  humiliating  counterpart  to  the  vain- 
glorious boasting  he  had  just  before  been  making;  and  his 
being  snatched  from  the  sight  of  men,  seems  but  a  different 
reading  of  his  own  account,  given  in  Daniel.t  "The  same 
hour  was  the  thing  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar:  and  he 
was  driven  from  men,"  &c. 

(w)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  539. 

(x)  The  proper  name  of  this  prince  was  Merodach,  but 
on  account  of  his  profligacy  and  unwise  government,  he 
was  called  Ecil-merodach,  that  is,  Foolish  Merodach.  In 
Ptolemy's  canou  he  is  called  Ilvarodamus  ;  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical account,  by  Syncellus,  Ebidan-merodach ;  and  by 
Mcgasthenes,  Evil-maluruch. 

t  Dmid,  IT.  33.  v,  81. 
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Media,  attended  by  his  son  Cyaxares,  his 
grandson  Cyrus,  then  nearly  16  years  of  age, 
and  such  troops  as  could  be  collected  on  the 
emergency,  marched  out  against  him,  deter- 
mined to  repel  force  by  force,  and  putting  him 
to  the  rout,  pursued  him  with  great  slaughter 
to  his  own  borders.(y)  This  happened  while 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  13  years  before  his  indisposition. 
Jul.  Per.  4l53.~\  In  the  very  beginning  of  his 
A.  M.  3443.  (  reign,  Evil-rnerodach  released 
.Era  Nab.  187.  i  Jehoiachin  from  his  long  impri- 
5l-J  sonment.  It  is  supposed  that 
having  been  shut  up  by  his  father  in  the  same 
prison  with  that  unfortunate  king,  he  there 
entered  into  a  particular  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  him,  which  led  to  the  great 
kindness  he  afterwards  shewed  him  ;(z)  for 
he  promoted  him  to  high  honour  in  his  palace, 
admitted  him  to  eat  at  the  royal  table,  where 
he  made  him  sit  before  all  the  other  princes 
and  great  men  of  his  court,  and  also  appoint- 
ed him  a  daily  allowance  and  equipage  for 
the  support  of  his  dignity  .(a)  Of  the  farther 
Jul.  Per.  4154.-)  history  of  this  prince,  it  is 

A.  M.     3444.  f    only  known,  that  after  a  slothful 
JE.ru  Nab.  188.  f    and  tyrannical   reign   of  some- 

B.  C.       560.  j   wnat  more  than  two  years,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed    against  him  by   his  own 
relations,    and    he    was    assassinated    by   his 
sister's  husband,  Neriglissar,  who  immediately 
usurped   the  throne.(b)     As  to  Jehoiachin,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  that  Evil-merodach  fed   him 
till  the  day  of  his  death  ;  it  is  supposed   that 
he  either  died  a  little  before  him,  or  that,  as  a 
favourite,  he  was  slain  with  him.(c) 

Neriglissar,  called  also  Niriglissoroor,  and 
Niricassolassar,  began  his  reign  with  endea- 
vouring to  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring monarchs  against  the  growing  power 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  sent  ambassadors  into  Lydia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Phrygia,  Caria,  Paphlagonia,  Cilicia, 
and  even  to  the  Indies.  This  obliged  Cyax- 
ares, who  had  succeeded  the  same  year  to 
the  throne  of  Media,  to  call  Cyrus  out  of 
Persia  to  his  assistance ;  who,  upon  his  arrival 
with  30,000  Persians,  was  appointed  com- 

(y)  Cyropeed.  lib.  i. 

(z)  Beros.  apud  Joseph.  Contra  Apiouem,  lib.  i.    Euscb. 
Prop.  Evang.  lib.  ix. 
(a)  2  King*,  xxv.  27.  Jerem.  lii.  31. 


mander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  in  the  impending  war.  Three  years 
were  spent  by  both  parties,  in  forming  alliances 
and  making  preparations  for  hostilities;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  under  the  command  ,,,,,  Var 

_  {Jul.  Per.  4158. 

or  Cyrus,  and  the  Babylonians,  j  A.  M.  3448. 
with  their  allies,  under  the  con-  ^  jEra  Nab.  192. 
duct  of  Neriglissar  and  CroGSUs  ^B-  c-  556- 
king  of  Lydia,  took  the  field.  The  Baby- 
lonian army,  consisting  of  a  multitude  of 
various  nations,  exceeded  very  much  in  num- 
bers that  of  their  opponents,  till  the  latter 
were  joined  by  reinforcements  under  Tigranes 
the  Armenian.  In  the  midst  of  these  prepa- 
rations, ambassadors  arrived  from  India,  to 
inquire  into  the  grounds  and  causes  of  the 
war,  with  an  offer  of  mediation,  if  it  might  be 
accepted,  and  with  a  threat,  in  case  it  was 
rejected,  of  joining  the  party  that  should  ap- 
pear to  have  most  justice  on  its  side.(d) 

It  is  not  known  how  this  embassy  was  con- 
cluded ;  but  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
was  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Neri- 
glissar. Cyrus  subdued  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  soon  after  made  peace  with  the 
Armenians,  and  entered  into  their  service. 
These  Chaldaeans  were  the  most  valiant  race 
of  men  in  all  those  parts,  carrying  with  them 
no  other  arms  than  a  wicker  shield  and  two 
javelins  ;  and  being  naturally  addicted  to  war, 
and  very  poor,  they  entered  willingly  into 
foreign  pay.(e) 

When  the  main  armies  left  their  entrench- 
ments and  came  to  the  engagement,  the  Baby- 
lonians, unable  to  stand  the  shock,  betook 
themselves  to  a  precipitate  flight :  Cyrus  pur- 
sued them,  and  on  the  following  day  forced 
their  camp,  killed  great  numbers  of  them, 
among  whom  was  Neriglissar  himself,  and 
took  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  with  the  baggage 
of  the  whole  army.(f) 

The  death  of  the  king  was  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  Babylonians ;  for  he  was  a  rnan  of  great 
courage  and  capacity :  and  it  was  the  more 
deplored  on  account  of  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  his  son  and  successor,  Laborosoarchod, 

(b)  Beros.  Megasth.  aputl  Euseb.  ubi  supr.  Joseph.  Antiq 
lib.  x.  cap.  12. 

(c)  Prideaux's  Connect,  part  i.  book  ii.  p.  152. 

(d)  Cijrojitfd.  lib.  i.  (e)  Ibid.  lib.  iii. 
(f)  Cyropad.  lib.  iii.  iv. 
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or  JLabassorasc,  otherwise  Cliabas.soarach,  who 
was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  his  father, 
being  addicted  to  all  kinds  of  wickedness, 
cruelty,  and  injustice.  Two  acts  of  his  cruelty 
towards  Gobryas  and  Godates,  Babylonian 
lords,  are  particularly  mentioned.  The  only 
son  of  the  former,  he  slew  at  a  hunting  match, 
because  he  pierced  with  his  dart  a  wild  beast 
that  the  king  had  missed.  The  other  he 
caused  to  be  made  an  eunuch,  because  one 
of  his  concubines  had  commended  his'  beauty. 
These  acts  of  cruelty  drove  the  two  noble- 
men,  with  the  provinces  they  governed,  over 
to  Cyrus,  and  hastened  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
The  king  took  the  field  against  Godates;  but 
being  met  by  Cyrus,  he  was  put  to  flight,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  his  metropolis.  Cyrus 
pursued  him  to  the  walls  of  Babylon,  but 
finding  he  could  not  draw  him  into  the  field, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  in  ravaging 
the  open  country,  and  then  marched  back  into 
Media.(g)  Being  thus  released  from  dread  of 
the  enemy,  Laborosoarchod  gave  loose  to  his 
predominant  inclinations,  and  so  exasperated 
his  subjects  by  his  tyranny,  that  they  con- 
Jul  Per.  4159. ~}  spired  against  him,  and  murder- 

A.  M.     3449.  f    ed    him,  in  the   ninth   month  of 
fiL™  Nab.  193.  i    his  reign  ;(h)  when  he  was  suc- 

B.  C.       555..J    ceeded  by  Nabonadius,  the  son 
of  Evil-merodach,  who   had   been   a   chief  in 
the  insurrection. 


(g)  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  iv.  v. 

(h)  Beros.  aputl  Joseph.  Contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.  As  he 
did  not  complete  a  year,  he  is  omitted  in  the  canon. 

(i)  Herodotus  has  a  Labynitus,  whom  in  two  places  he 
calls  king  of  the  Babylonians  ;  and  a  Labynitus  whom  he 
calls  emperor  of  Assyria,  and  reports  him  to  have  derived 
bis  name  from  his  father.  It  was  under  this  Labynitus,  he 
says,  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
The  other  Labynitus,  who  reconciled  the  Medes  and  Lydians, 
must  be  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  hinted  in  the 
history  of  that  prince. 

(j)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  185,  18(5,  188.  Philostratus,  in 
describing  this  bridge,  says  it  was  built  by  a  queen,  who 
was  a  native  of  Media  ;*  whence  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Nitocris  was  by  birth  a  Mede  ;  but  it  must  appear  strange, 
if  she  was  of  that  country,  that  Evil-merodach  should, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials  with  her,  undertake  the 
hostilities  against  her  country,  which  have  been  just  related. 
Nitocris  is  said  to  have  placed  her  tomb  over  one  of  the 
principal  gates  of  Babylon,  with  an  inscription  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  If  any  king  of  Babylon  after  me  shall  be 
in  distress  for  money,  he  may  open  this  sepulchre,  and 
take  out  as  much  as  may  serve  him  ;  but  if  the  necessity  be 

*  Philostrat.  in  Fit.  Apul.  lib.  i.  cap,  18. 
t  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  185, 187. 


Nabonadius,  (who  is  called  by  Herodotus 
Labynitus  ;(i)  by  Abydenus,  Nabanuidochus; 
by  Josephus,  Naboandelus;  and  by  the  pro. 
phet  Daniel,  Belshazzar)  was  a  luxurious  and 
indolent  prince,  and  the  Babylonians  had  no 
great  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  succession  to 
the  throne ;  but  his  mother  Nitocris  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  capacity  for  govern- 
ment, and  she  took  upon  her  the  burden  of 
public  affairs,  while  her  son  pursued  his  plea- 
sures. She  perfected  the  works  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  begun  for  the  defence  of  Baby- 
lon, raised  strong  fortifications  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  caused  a  covered  passage,  or 
vault,  to  be  made  under  it,  from  the  old  palace 
to  the  new,  12  feet  high  and  15  wide.  She  like- 
wise built  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  and 
did  several  other  works,  which  were  after- 
wards ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar.(  j) 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabon- 
adius, that  Daniel  had  his  vision  of  the  four 
monarchies,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah 
that  should  succeed  them  ;(k)  and  in  the 
third  year,  the  same  prophet  saw  ,Juj  per<  4161 
the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  )  A.  M.  3451! 
he-goat,  typical  of  the  over-  i  ^Era  Nab.  195. 
throw  of  the  Persian  empire  by  V*>  C.  5aS. 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  of  the  persecution 
that  would  be  raised  against  the  Jews  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria. (1)  At 


this    time    Daniel    was    attending 


the 


king's 


not  real,  let  him  forbear,  lest  he  have  cause  to  repent  it." 
This  monument  and  inscription  are  said  to  have  remained 
untouched  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  who,  considering  the  gate 
to  be  rendered  useless,  as  nobody  chose  to  pass  through  it 
under  a  dead  body,  and  being  invited  by  the  hopes  of  an  im- 
mense treasure,  broke  it  open;  but  found  only  the  remain*  of 
Nitocris,  and  a  second  inscription  to  this  purport :  "  Hadst 
thou  not  been  most  insatiably  avaricious,  and  greedy  of  the 
most  sordid  gain,  thou  hadst  never  violated  the  abode  of  the 
dead."t  Plutarch}  mentions  this  monument  and  inscription 
as  belonging  to  Semiramis :  and  the  sepulchre  of  Bel  him- 
self (supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Pul)  is  said  to-  have  been 
opened  by  Xerxes,  who  found  only  a  glass  vessel  almost 
full  of  oil,  with  a  corpse  floating  in  it,  and  an  inscription 
on  a  small  pillar  close  by,  purporting,  that  the  man  who 
should  open  it,  should  dearly  repeut  of  what  he  bad  done, 
unless  he  filled  up  the  vessel  with  oil;  which  Xerxes  in  vain 
attempting,  he  went  away  heavy  and  sad,  and  experienced 
the  effect  of  the  threat  in  his  Grecian  expedition.  So 
Darius  is  reported  to  have  caused  a  pestilence  by  opening 
the  tomb  of  Semiramis,  which  destroyed  one-third  part  of 
the  race  of  men.§ 

(k)  Daniel,  vii.  passim.  (1)  Ibid,  vii't.  passim. 

J  Apophthegm,  p.  173. 

§  Puich.  I'ilgr.  part.  i.  cap.  12,  p.  65. 
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business  at  Shushan,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  Elarn,  of  which  Shushan  was  the  metro- 
polis, was  then  subject  to  the  Babylonians ; 
but  about  three  years  after,  Abradates,  viceroy, 
or  prince,  of  Shushan,  revolting  to  Cyrus,  it 
became  united  to  the  empire  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  the  Elamites  went  with 
the  Medes  to  the  siege  of  Babylon. (in) 

At  this  time  the  Medes  and  Persians  were 
ravaging  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  fortified 
towns  and  strong  places.  To  check  this  pre- 
vailing power,  Nabonadius,  whom  we  shall 
henceforth  call  Belshazzar,  about  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  repaired  to  Lesser  Asia,  and  with 
Jul.  Per.  4163.^  Crresus,  king  of  Lydia,  formed 
A.  M.  3453.  f  a  very  powerful  confederacy 
against  his  enemies ;  and  having 
hireci  a  numerous  army  of  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Thracians,  and  other  nations, 
for  the  invasion  of  Media,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand to  Croesus,  and  returned  to  Babylon. 
Cyrus,  by  means  of  a  spy,  had  gained  informa- 
tion of  the  plans  of  the  allies,  and  meeting 
Crcesus  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  gave  him  a 
Jul.  Per.  4166.  \  signal  overthrow,  pursued  him 
A.  M.  3456.  f  to  his  capital,  Sardis,  and  took 
j<EraNab.  200.?  tnat  cjty)  and  himself  prisoner. 

48'^  - 


Jul. Per.  4163.^  Croe* 

A.  M.       3453.  *  a     V( 

j£ra  N7ab.  197.  i  agaii 

B.C.          551  .J  i? 


The  whole  of  Asia  Minor  im- 
mediately submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  in 
the  course  of  the  six  following  years  reduced  all 
the  nations  between  the  jEgean  sea  and  the 
Euphrates,  with  Syria  and  Arabia.  He  then 
Jul.  Per.  4174.  ^  bent  his  march  towards  Baby- 
A.  M.  3464.  (  Ion,  and  closely  invested  it.  The 
JE™  Nab.  208. 1  siege  of  this  important  place  was 
*°'^  no  easy  enterprise;  the  walls  be- 
ing of  prodigious  height,  the  number  of  men  to 
defend  them  very  great,  and  the  city  stored 
with  provisions  sufficient  for  twenty  years. 
But  these  difficulties  did  not  discourage  Cyrus; 
he  saw  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by  storm  ; 
and  therefore  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation 
quite  round  it,  with  a  large  and  deep  ditch,  to 
prevent  all  intercourse  with  the  surrounding 
country;  and  that  his  troops  might  not  be 


(m)  See  Isaiah,  xxi.  2.  Jerem.  xlix.  39. 

(n)  This  diversion  of  the  stream  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  province;  for  no  care  being  afterwards  taken  to 
reduce  k  to  its  former  channel,  by  repairing  the  bread), 
all  the  country  on  that  side  was  overflowed,  and  converted 
into  a  mere  bog,  or  marsh,  while  the  current  that  ran 
through  Babylon  became  so  shallow,  as  scarcely  to  admit 
of  the  smallest  navigation.  Alexander,  who  intended  to 


over  fatigued,  he  divided  his  army  into  12 
bodies,  and  appointed  to  each  body  its  month 
for  guarding  the  trenches.  The  besieged,  in 
the  mean  time,  thinking  themselves  quite  safe, 
by  reason  of  their  walls  and  magazines,  in- 
sulted Cyrus  from  the  ramparts,  looking  upon 
the  immense  labour  his  troops  were  at,  as 
altogether  useless.  Having  spent  two  years 
before  the  city,  without  gaining  any  advantage, 
Cyrus  at  last  resolved  upon  the  following  stra- 
la^em,  which  succeeded,  and  gave  him  com- 
plete possession.  Being  informed  that  a  great 
annual  festival  was  to  be  kept  in  Babylon,  and 
that  all  the  inhabitants  on  that  occasion  were 
accustomed  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  drink- 
ing and  revelry,  he  chose  that  as  a  proper 
season  for  surprising  them ;  and  accordingly 
sent  a  detachment  to  the  head  of  the  canal 
leading  to  the  great  lake  dug  by  Nitocris,  with 
orders  to  break  down  the  bank  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  to  turn  the  whole  current  of  the 
Euphrates  into  the  lake.  He  likewise  sent  a 
body  of  troops  at  the  place  where  the  river 
entered  the  city,  and  another  where  it  came  out, 
ordering  them  to  march  in  by  the  bed  of  the 
river,  as  soon  as  the  water  was  shallow  enough 
to  permit  it.  These  troops  were  commanded 
by  Gobryas  and  Godates,  of  whom  notice  has 
been  taken  in  the  reign  of  Laborosoarchod. 
Towards  the  evening,  the  heads  of  the  trendies 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  opened,  that  the 
water  might  discharge  itself  into  them ;  by 
which  means,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
great  dam,  the  river  was  soon  drained,(n)  and 
the  two  bodies  of  troops,  agreeably  to  their 
orders,  entered  the  channel  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  city.  They  found  the  gates  all  left 
open,  amid  the  general  disorder  of  that  riotous 
night,  so  that  they  marched  forward  towards 
each  other  without  opposition,  till  meeting  at 
the  palace,  they  surprised  the  guards,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces. (o) 

The  king  was  at  that  time  in  x-ju].  per.  4l7e 
a  consternation  from  a  prodigy  )  A.  M.  3466. 
that  had  appeared  in  his  ban-  }  jEraNab.  210. 
queting-hall.  He  had  given  a 

have  made  Babylon  the  seat  of  his  empire,  endeavoured  to 
remedy  this  mischief,  and  had  rebuilt  four  miles  of  the  bank 
ou  the  west  side  of  the  city,  when  his  death  put  an  end  to 
the  work  ;  and  after  the  building  of  Seleucia,  it  was  never 
more  thought  of.* 

(o)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  178,  188,  190,   191.     Xenoph, 
Cyropced.  ubi.  supra. 

•  Arrianu!  Oc  Erpcdit.  Altiand.  lib.  vii 
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splendid  entertainment  that  night  to  a  thou- 
sand of  his  lords,  at  which  his  wives  and 
concubines  were  present,  and  he  had  caused 
the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  which  his  grand- 
father Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  set  upon  the  table, 
for  himself  and  his  company  to  drink  out  of. 
In  the  midst  of  his  hilarity,  he  observed  a 
supernatural  hand,  writing  upon  the  plaster  of 
the  wall  overagainst  the  candlestick,  enigma- 
tical words,  which,  though  he  understood  not 
their  meaning,  he  felt  were  directed  to  him. 
Troubled  beyond  measure  at  so  extraordinary 
an  apparition,  Belshazzar  called  in  haste  for 
his  wise  men,  the  astrologers,  the  Chaldseans, 
and  the  soothsayers;  and  promised  that  which- 
ever of  them  should  read  the  writing,  and 
give  the  interpretation,  should  be  clothed  in 
scarlet,  have  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck, 
and  be  made  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom :  but 
they  all  declared  themselves  unable  even  to 
read  the  characters, (p)  much  less  to  reveal 
their  meaning.  The  whole  assembly  was  now 
filled  with  dismay,  when  the  queen,  supposed 
to  be  the  queen-mother,  Nitocris,  entered  the 
hall,  and  informed  the  king  that  he  had  about 
his  court  a  man,  named  Daniel,  who,  in  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  proved  him- 
self to  be  gifted  in  the  art  of  interpretation 
beyond  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  Daniel 
was  accordingly  sent  for,  and,  after  reproving  the 
king  for  profaning  the  sacred  vessels,  he  declared 
that  the  writing  was  from  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  that  the  words  were  "  Mene, 
Mene,  Te/tel,  Vpharsin  ;"(q)  which  he  inter- 
preted, "Mene;  God  has  numbered  thy  king- 
dom, and  finished  it:  Tekel ;  Thou  art  weigh- 
ed in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting : 


(p)  The  reason  why  they  could  not  read  this  inscription, 
says  Prideaux,  was  because  it  was  written  in' the  old  Hebrew 
letters,  or  what  are  now  called  Samaritan  characters,  which 
the  Clialdaeans  knew  nothing  of.f 

(q)  The  literal  meaning  of  these  words  seems  to  be  : 
"  He  hath  numbered,  He  hath  numbered  :  He  hath  weighed  : 
They  have  divided  :"  which  Daniel  interpreted  to  signify 
that  God  had  certainly  numbered  the  years,  or  days,  of 
the  Chaldseaii  monarchy,  and  of  Belshazzar's  life ;  and  they 
were  now  fully  accomplished  :  the  measure  of  the  king's 
days  was  finished,  the  cup  of  his  iniquity  was  filled  ;  and 
God  would  no  longer  spare  him.  Tekel,  in  the  Chaldee, 
signifies  he  weighed,  and  in  the  Hebrew,  it  is  found  wanting, 

t  Connect,  part  i.  book  ii.  p.  172,  uote  (e). 
VOL.  II. 


Peres;  Thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to 
the  Medes  and  Persians."  Notwithstanding 
the  heavy  doom  here  pronounced  by  the  pro- 
phet, Bdshazzar  ordered  him  to  be  immedi- 
ately invested  with  the  scarlet  robe  and  golden 
chain,  and  to  be  proclaimed  third  ruler :(r) 
but  at  that  moment  the  noise  of  the  enemy 
slaying  the  guards,  reached  the  ears  of  the 
company,  and  on  their  opening  the  doors  to 
know  the  cause  of  so  much  confusion,  the 
Persians  rushed  in,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  palace,  and  killed  the  king,  who,  sword 
in  hand,  had  stepped  forward  to  meet  them. 
Opposition  was  now  useless  ;  of  the  courtiers, 
some  were  slain,  others  fled  ;  but  the  greater 
part  submitted  to  the  invaders.(s)  The  cap- 
ture of  the  metropolis  put  an  end  to  the 
Babylonian  empire,  210  years  after  it  had 
been  founded  by  Nabonassar,  and  143  years 
subsequent  to  its  union  with  Assyria,  under 
Assaradinus ;  and  in  its  fall  were  fulfilled 
the  prophecies  uttered  against  it  by  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Daniel. (t) 

After  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  Darius  the 
Mede,  the  same  with  Cyaxares  II.  the  uncle 
of  Cyrus,  took  the  kingdom,  and  governed 
there  two  years,  as  will  be  more  fully  de- 
tailed in  the  histories  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

Some  writers(u)  will  have  Darius  the  Mede 
to  be  the  same  with  Nabonadius,  the  last 
Babylonish  king  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  and 
Belshazzar  the  same  with  Laborosoarchod  ; 
but  their  arguments  are  laboured,  and  fail  of 
of  conviction.  Nor  is  Sir  John  Marsham(v) 
more  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  prove 
that  Evil-merodach  was  Belshazzar,  and  Neri- 
glissar,  Darius  the  Mede. 


of  both  which  significations  Daniel  availed  himself  in  his 
explanatory  comment.  Upharsin  is  changed  by  the  prophet 
to  Peres,  which  is  the  same  word,  curtailed  of  the  prefix 
and  termination,  and  signifies  it  is  divided  :  perhaps  Daniel 
chose  the  latter  word  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the 
original  term  for  Persians,  who  were  then  advancing  through 
the  channel  of  the  river  towards  the  palace. 

(r)  Daniel,  v.  passim. 

(s)  Herodof.  Xcnoph.  Cyropeed.  ubi  supra. 

(t)  Isaiah,  xiii.  xiv.  xxi.  xliii.  xlvi.  xlvii.    Jcrcm.  xxv.  1.  li. 
Dan.  v.  21 .  xi.  8, 12,  15.   Habak.  ii. 

(u)  Scaliger,  Calvisius,  and  others. 

(v)  Can.  Chron.  Sacvl. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDES. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  MEDIA.' — NAMES. 
—SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. — DIVISIONS. — 
CITIES. 

NAMES. — IT  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
country,  once  the  seat  of  a  potent  empire, 
derived  its  name  from  Madai,  the  third  son 
of  Japheth,  because  the  Medes  are  always 
called  by  his  name  in  the  Scriptures :  but  as 
no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  for  settling 
a  son  of  Japheth  at  a  distance  from  his 
brethren, (a)  among  the  sons  of  Shem,  we 
must  either  suppose  that  the  descendants  of 
Madai  settled  here  at  some  period  subsequent 
to  the  general  division  of  the  earth,  or  that 
the  country  derived  its  name  from  some  other 
source.  From  profane  writers,  we  learn  that 
it  was  originally  called  Aria,  till  Medus,  the 
son  of  Jason  and  Medea,  gave  it  his  own 
name.(b)  Some  think  the  country  received 
its  name  from  an  ancient  city,  called  Media  ;(c) 
and  Sextus  Rufus  says  that  in  his  time  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Medena.(d)  It  is  now 
part  of  Irac-agemi,  a  province  of  Persia. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT.  —  Ptolemy  de- 
scribes the  boundaries  of  Media  by  the 
Caspian  sea,  in  the  north ;  Parthia  and  Hyrca- 
nia,  on  the  east;  Persis,  Susiana,  and  Assyria, 
in  the  south  ;  and  Armenia  Major  in  the  west: 
but  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  boun- 
daries will  be  obtained  by  dividing  it  on  the 
north  from  Mardiana  and  Iberia,  by  the  river 
Araxes;  making  the  Caspian  sea  and  Parthia 
the  eastern  boundaries ;  Persia  and  Susiana 
its  southern  ;  and  Assyria  and  Armenia  its 
western.  It  lay  between  lat.  34°  and  40°  N. 

(a)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  312. 

(b)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  62. 

(c)  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  p.  526. 

(d)  Ortel.  Tkes.  Gcogr.  ad  vocem  Media. 

(e)  Pliu.  lib.  vi.  cap.  13.    Strabo.  lib.  xi.  p.  523. 


Media  wa* 

Tropatene, 

Amariace, 

by   a   later 


and  long.  64°  and  71°  E.  of  Ferro,  or  the  For- 
tunate Isles. 

DIVISIONS. — In  ancient  times, 
divided  into  the  provinces  of 
Darites,  Marciane,  Syro-media, 
and  Charomithrene  :  but  these, 
division,  were  reduced  to  Media  Magna,  which 
contained  the  cities  of  Ecbatana  [Hamcedaii], 
Laodicea,  Apamea,  Regeia,  or  Rages  [JRai], 
Arsacia,  Tabas  [Saua\,  Tara,  and  some  others ; 
and  Atropatene,  a  barren  tract  between  mount 
Taurus  and  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caspian  sea, 
inhabited  by  the  Cadusii  and  Caspii,  a  barba- 
rous race  of  Scythian  origin;  and  containing 
the  cities  of  Gaza,  or  Gazae,  or  Gazaca  \Tebriz, 
or  Tauris],  Sanina,  Fazina,  and  Cyropolis 
[Kurab].(e) 

CITIES. — Ecbatana  [Hamoedan],  the  metro- 
polis of  all  Media,  built  by  Dejoces,(f)  was 
surrounded  with  seven  walls,  rising  in  gradual 
ascent,  and  each  wall  of  a  different  colour. 
The  most  distant  was  the  lowest ;  and  the 
innermost,  which  was  the  highest  and  most 
celebrated,  contained  the  royal  palace  and 
treasury.  The  first  of  these  walls  was  equal 
in  circumference  to  the  city  of  Athens,  that 
is,  according  to  Thucydides,(g)  178  furlongs, 
and  had  white  battlements ;  the  second  had 
black ;  the  third,  purple ;  the  fourth,  blue ; 
the  fifth,  deep  orange ;  the  sixth  was  covered 
with  silver;  and  the  seventh  with  gold.(h) 
According  to  the  book  of  Judith,(\)  the  walls 
were  70  cubits  high,  and  50  cubits  broad  ; 
with  towers  on  the  gates  100  cubits  in  height. 
The  breadth  of  the  foundation  was  60  cubits; 
and  the  walls  are  described  as  built  of  hewn 
and  polished  stone,  each  stone  being  six  cubits 

(f)  Prideaux  supposes   that   Dejoces   only   enlarged  and 
beautified   this  city,  the  fouudation  of  which  was  of  more 
ancient  date. 

(g)  Lib.  i.  (h)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  98. 
(i)  Chap.  i.  ver.  2,  4. 
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in  length,  and  three  in  breadth  ;  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  various  colours,  or  of  the 
overlaying  of  gold  and  silver;  though,  as  they 
were  overthrown  by  Nabuchodonosor,  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Dejoces,(j)  who  is  the 
same  with  Judith's  Arphaxad,  they  might  be 
rebuilt  by  one  of  his  successors  somewhat  in 
the  style  described  by  Herodotus.  lu  the 
Ctesian  history  of  Semiramis,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  Ecbataua,  or  Agbatan,  as  Ctesias  calls  it, 
was  built  before  her  arrival  in  Media,  and 
that  she  embellished  it  by  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  palace  ;(k)  hence  Diodorus(l)  has 
attributed  to  her  the  foundation  of  the  city 
itself,  and  speaks  of  mountains  levelled, 
valleys  raised,  waters  conveyed  through  rocky 
mountains,  and  other  astonishing  works,  per- 
formed by  that  princess,  for  the  improvement 
of  its  situation,  and  the  convenience  of  its 
inhabitants.  Josephus(m)  relates  that  Daniel 
here  built  a  stately  palace,  which  afterwards 
served  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  kings  of  Media; 
and  he  affirms  it  to  have  been  entire  in  his 
time,  some  of  the  beams  being  of  solid  silver, 
and  the  rest  of  cedar  plated  with  gold  :  but 
of  this  magnificent  building,  or  of  the  prouder 
palace,  where  the  monarchs  of  Asia  were 
accustomed  to  pass  their  summers,  not  a  frag- 
ment now  remains,  and  the  very  site  of  the  city 
is  unascertained.  Ptolemy  and  Diodorus  say 
it  stood  on  a  rising  ground,  about  12  stadia 
from  mount  Orontes;  whilst  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus(n)  places  it  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Jasonius,  on  the  southern  confines  of  Media 
and  Persia.  Among  the  moderns,  sir  John 
Chardin(o)  adopts  the  opinion  of  Molet,  who 
translated  and  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
Ptolemy,  that  the  modern  Tauris  is  the  ancient 
Ecbatana;  though  he  acknowledges  that  in 
all  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  no  ruins 
are  perceptible  of  any  magnificent  buildings, 
but  only  earth,  bricks,  and  pebbles,  such  as 
were  never  used  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Medes  in  the  structure  of  palaces.  Pliny,(p) 
by  an  unaccountable  oversight,  says  Ecbatana 
was  built  by  Seleucus  ;  arid  some  writers  con- 


(k)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  536. 
(m)  Antiq.  lib.  x. 


(j)  See  before,  p.  314. 

(1)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 

(n)  Lib.  xxiii.  cap.  23. 

(o)  Voyage  en  Perse,  tome  i.  p.  181.  His  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  Ortelius,  Golnitz,  Texiera,  Delia  Valle,  and 
others. 

(p)  Lib.  vi.  cap.  14.  (q)  Q.  Curt.  lib.  vi. 


found  Ecbatana,  with  Batana,  the  Batina  of 
Ptolemy,  which  that  writer  places  near  the 
river  Straton,  north  of  mount  Orontes.  It  was 
in  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  that  Parmenio  was 
put  to  death  by  Alexander's  order.(q)  Hephzes- 
tion  also  died  there,  and  received  a  most  mag- 
nificent funeral.(r)  By  the  ancients,  it  was 
called  Ecbatana  of  Media,  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  of  the  same  name  in  Syria, 
where  Cambyses  mortally  wounded  himself 
with  his  sword. (s)  In  the  book  of  J^zrct(t) 
it  is  supposed  to  be  called  Achmetha;  but 
the  term  Achmatha  is  better  rendered  in  the 
margin,  "  in  a  coffer." 

Laodicea,  of  which  name  there  were 
many  cities  in  Asia,  so  called  either  from 
the  mother  of  Nicator,  or  the  wife  of  Antio- 
chns,  is  placed  by  Pliny  near  the  borders  of 
Persia.(u)  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  age  of  Nero. 

Apamea  is  sometimes,  by  Strabo,  reckoned 
to  Media,  and  sometimes  to  Parthia.(v) 

Raga,  Rageia,  or  Ragea  [Rdi],  is  called  by 
Isidorus  the  largest  city  of  Media.  Nicator, 
who  repaired  it,  called  it  Europus,  by  which 
name  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ;  but  in  the 
book  of  Tobit,  it  is  called  Rages,  and  is  placed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ecbatana.  When  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  Parthian  kings,  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Arsacia,  or  Arsace. 

Other  cities  of  Media  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  geographers,  as  Zombis,  Patigran, 
Margasis,  &c.  but  these  were  built  in  after- 
ages  by  the  Macedonians,  and  are  therefore, 
as  Strabo  calls  them,  Greek  cities. 


SECTION  II. 

NATURAL   HISTORY  OF  MEDIA. CLIMATE,  SOIL, 

AND     PRODUCE, MOUNTAINS.  —  RIVERS. 

THE   CASPIAN    SEA. 

CLIMATE,  &c. — The  climate  of  this  country 
is  very  unequal ;  between  the  Caspian  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  it  is  extremely  cold,  the 

(r)  .flElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.   vii.  cap.  8.     Arrian.  lib.  vii. 
cap.  13. 

(s)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  62,  CG.    Diod.  Sicul.  lit),  xir. 
cap.  23.    Plut.  i»  Fit.  Alex.  p.  704. 

(t)  Chap.  vi.  ver.  2. 

(u)  Plin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  20.  Strab.  lib.  xi.  p.  361. 

(v)  Strab.  lib.  xi.  p.  354,  361. 
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snow  lying  on  the  mountains  nine  months  in 
the  year;  and  the  soil  is  barren,  the  earth 
being  swampy  and  full  of  marshes,  where 
innumerable  swarms  of  venomous  insects, 
particularly  scorpions,(w)  breed,  which,  added 
to  the  vapours  from  the  Caspian  sea,  render 
that  part  very  inhospitable.  The  present  inha- 
bitants make  their  bread  of  dried  almonds, 
and  their  drink  of  the  juice  of  certain  herbs. 
In  the  southern  provinces,  the  air  in  general  is 
salubrious,  yet  subject  to  heavy  rains  and 
violent  storms,  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
These  parts  abound  in  all  sorts  of  grain  and 
other  necessaries  of  life ;  and  are  so  pleasant, 
that  the  country  about  Tauris  is  still  called 
the  garden  of  Persia.  The  plain  of  Nysa,  of 
which  the  situation  is  now  unknown,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses;  and  the  kings 
of  Media  are  said  to  have  had  there  a  stud  of 
50,000  of  those  animals,  all  of  a  light  dun 
colour,  though  no  horses  of  that  hue  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  country.  Besides  the  cattle 
and  game  of  all  sorts,  with  which  the  inland 
provinces  abound,  some  of  them  have  been 
for  ages  remarkable  for  their  excellent  wines, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris, 
where  60  different  kinds  of  grapes,  all  of 
excellent  flavour,  are  still  to  be  met  with.(x) 

MOUNTAINS. — -Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
were,  1.  Chaotra,  parting  Media  from  Assyria, 
arid  branching  out  from  the  Gordian  chain, 
on  the  confines  of  Assyria  and  Armenia: 
2.  Zagrus  [Tag-tttag/tf],  described  by  Poly- 
bius  as  100  cubits  high,  also  separating  Assyria 
from  Media  :  3.  Parachoatras  [Hetzardfira, 
or  Tluntsand  Hills],  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the 
Persian  borders,  and  by  Strabo  on  the  confines 
of  Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia.  These 
formed  the  boundaries  between  Media  and 
the  adjacent  regions ;  and  besides  them,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  were  the  Orontes 
\Eniend,  or  Eluencl],  the  Jasonius,  and  the 
Coronus. 

Geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Caspian  straits,  a  pass  among  the 
mountains  on  the  frontier,  called  by  the  Latins 
Portte  Cuapice,  Claustra  Caspice,  and  Pylce 
Cuspiee.  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Arrian,  Isidorus, 
Characenus,  and  Dionysius  Periegetes,  place 
them  on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Parthia ; 


(w)  ^Klian.  De  Animal,  lib.  x.  cap.  2G. 


but  Pliny  has  removed  them  to  the  confines 
of  Media  and  Armenia;  while  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus  confound  them  with  the  Iberian  straits, 
in  the  mountains  separating  Iberia  from  Sar- 
matia.  Some  modern  geographers  think  they 
have  found  them  in  what  the  present  inhabit- 
ants call  Demir-can,  or  Iron-gate,  a  narrow 
passage  leading  from  Tartary  into  Persia,  in 
Media  Atropatia,  between  mount  Caucasus 
and  the  Caspian  sea. 

THE  CASPIAN  SEA. — This  extensive  lake 
was  by  the  ancients  called  indifferently  the 
Caspian  and  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  from  the 
tribes  of  the  Caspii  and  Hyrcanii,  whose 
shores  it  washed  ;  though  Pliny  endeavours 
to  confine  the  names  to  the  respective  sides 
or  ends  of  the  sea.  Both  ancient  and  modern 
geographers  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  this  sea,  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  when  an  accurate  survey  was  made 
of  its  coasts  by  order  of  the  czar  Peter  the 
Great.  The  Persians  call  this  sea  Kulsmn, 
or  the  sea  of  Astracan ;  the  Russians,  the  sea 
ofGualenskoi;  the  Georgians,  Soiva;  the  Arme- 
nians, Soof.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Rha  [Wolga],  which  itself  is  like  a  sea, 
and  near  200  other  rivers,  and  yet  its  waters 
are  never  increased  or  diminished,  nor  is  it 
observed  to  ebb  or  flow  :  a  circumstance  that 
has  given  occasion  to  almost  numberless  specu- 
lations. In  ancient  times,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  much  more  extensive  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  to  have  communicated  with  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  [Black  sea],  before  the  latter 
procured  an  exit  through  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus  [Straits  of  Constantinople] ;  so  that  all 
the  plains  of  Taurica  [t/ie  Crimea],  the  Hypanis 
[Cuban],  the  Rha  [Wolga],  and  the  Daix 
[Jaik],  with  those  of  Scythia  [Great  Tartary], 
even  beyond  the  lake  Oxienus  [Aral],  formed 
but  one  immense  sea,  embracing  the  north  ex- 
tremity of  Caucasus  by  a  narrow  strait  of  little 
depth  :  the  vestiges  of  which  are  still  obvious 
in  the  river  Manytsch.  The  ancients  supposed 
the  waters  of  this  sea  to  be  fresh,  that  they 
were  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  that  they  con- 
tained only  one  sort  of  fish  :  but  experience 
has  proved  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  waters  run  off  through  some 
subterraneous  channels  into  the  Persian  gulf. 


(x)  Sir  J.  Chardin,  Voy.  en  Perse,  tome  i.  p.  185,  524. 
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SECTION  III. 

ANTIQUITY,  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  RELIGION, 
CUSTOMS,  AKTS,  LEARNING,  AND  TRADE  OF 
THE  MEDES. 

ANTIQUITY. — The  Greek  writers  derive  the 
Mecles  from  the  Persians  ;(y)  and  Herodotus, 
as  already  observed, (z)  says  they  were  called 
Arians  till  the  days  of  Medus  ;  while  the  more 
current  opinion  is,  that  they  were  the  progeny 
ofMadai,  the  third  son  of  Japheth.(a)  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  kings,  who, 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  invaded  the  south 
of  Canaan,  reigned  in  Media ;  but  as  Chedor- 
laomer  is  described  as  king  of  Elam,  which 
means  Persia,  the  most  that  can  be  granted 
is,  that  the  Medes  were  subject  to  him. 
Lactantius  mentions  one  Hydaspes,  who  reign- 
ed long  before  the  Medes  were  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians  ;  and  Ctesias  relates  that  Phar- 
nus,  king  of  the  Medes,  was,  witli  his  seven 
sons,  defeated  and  crucified  by  Nintis,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  but 
DO  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  his  rela- 
tion.^) 

GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  AND  RELIGION. — Of 
the  early  government  of  the  Medes  scarcely 
any  thing  is  known.  When  they  first  acquired 
their  independence,  by  throwing  oft'  the  Assy- 
rian yoke,  to  which  they  had  been  long  sub- 
ject, they  established  a  republic,  with  a  prefect 
at  its  head ;  of  whom  Arbaces  seems  to  have 
been  the  first.  They  were  divided  into  tribes, 
each  under  the  superintendence  of  its  parti- 
cular judge;  and  in  time  of  war  they  elected  a 
chief  to  lead  them  to  the  battle,  whom  they 
probably  invested  for  a  given  time  with  abso- 
lute authority.  By  Pul  they  were  again  united 
to  the  Assyrian  empire;  and  it  is  probable  that 
their  own  prefects,  and  the  lieutenants  of  Pul 
and  his  successors,  were  the  kings  whom  Euse- 
bius  and  Syncellus,  following  Diodorus,  place 
between  Arbaces  and  Dejoces.  On  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  they  again  became  free,  and 
elected  Dejoces  to  be  their  prefect,  who  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  assumed  the  regal  title,  and 
transmitted  the  kingdom  to  his  posterity. 


(y)  Cedren.  p.  18.  (z)  See  before,  p.  330. 

(a)  Hieronjra.  i»  Esaice.  xiii.  et  in  Quest.  Hebraic. 

(b)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  530,  note  (e). 

(c)  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  xvii. 

(d)  Strabo,  lib.  ix.   Xcnoph.  Cyropced.  lib.  i. 


These  sovereigns  were  despotic,  styling  them- 
selves kings  of  kings;  a  title  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  their  succes- 
sors the  Parthians.(c) 

Their  laws  were  similar  to  those  of  Persia, 
of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter;  but  they  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
when  a  decree  had  once  gone  forth  from  the 
king,  it  could  not  be  revoked,  or  altered,  even 
by  the  authority  that  made  it. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Medes,  it  can  only  be 
observed  as  probable,  that  as  the  kingdom 
was  so  long  a  portion  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
very  little,  if  any,  difference  existed  in  their 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship,  till  their  connec- 
tions with  the  Persians  led  to  an  union  with 
those  people  in  religious  rites. 

CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS. — The  Medes  were 
at  first  a  brave  people,  excellent  archers,  dex- 
terous in  horsemanship,  and  are  said  to  have 
instructed  the  Persians  in  the  art  of  war;  but 
they  afterwards  degenerated,  and  introduced 
luxury  into  Persia,  which  eventually  caused 
the  downfal  of  that  empire. (d)  They  usually 
steeped  their  arrows  in  a  bituminous  liquor 
called  naphta,  which  caused  them,  on  being 
shot  from  a  slack  bow,  to  burn  the  flesh  they 
pierced  with  such  violence  that  water  rather 
increased  than  allayed  the  pain ;  though  dust 
applied  to  the  part  would  give  the  sufferer 
ease.  They  confirmed  alliances  with  the  blood 
of  the  contracting  parties,  each  of  whom  tied 
their  right  thumbs  together  with  a  hard  ban- 
dage, till  the  blood  starting  to  the  extremities, 
was  discharged  by  a  slight  incision,  which 
they  mutually  sucked  ;  and  a  league  thus  mys- 
teriously solemnized  was  accounted  most  sa- 
cred.(e)  They  are  also  said  to  have  bred  a 
number  of  large  dogs,  to  whom  they  used  to 
throw  the  bodies  of  their  dying  friends  and 
relatives  to  be  devoured,  esteeming  it  disho- 
nourable for  them  to  expire  on  their  beds,  or 
to  be  deposited  in  the  earth. (f)  Some  writers 
charge  the  Medes  with  being  the  first  authors 
of  eunuchism,(g)  which  others  impute  to  the 
Persians, (h)  and  others  to  Semiratnis,(i)  or 
rather  the  Samarim,(j)  typified  under  her 


(e)  Tacit.  Annul,  lib.  xii. 

(f )  Bardesan.  apud  Euseb.  Preep.  Evany,  lib.  vi.  cap.  8. 

(g)  Athenffius,  lib.  xii.  (li)  Stephan.  De  Urbib* 
(i)  Animian.  Marcellin.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  6. 

(j)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  033,  note  (o). 
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name.  Polygamy  was  not  merely  allowable 
among  them;  hut,  according  to  Straho,(k) 
every  man  was  compellable  by  law  to  maintain 
seven  wives,  and  every  woman  was  regarded 
with  contempt  who  entertained  fewer  than  five 
husbands:  a  regulation  that  seems  to  imply  a 
community  of  wives  and  husbands,  not  very 
dissimilar  to  what  Caesar  found  among  the 
ancient  Britons.  They  paid  their  kings  the 
utmost  respect,  considering  it  a  high  offence 
to  spit  or  laugh  in  their  presence  ;(1)  and  their 
monarchs,  when  they  appeared  in  public, 
which  rarely  happened,  were  always  attended 
with  music  and  numerous  guards,  consisting 
of  the  prime  nobility:  their  wives,  children, 
and  concubines,  forming  part  of  their  retinue, 
even  when  they  took  the  field  in  time  of  war. 

ARTS,  LEARNING,  TRADE. — Nothing  satis- 
factory can  be  said  under  this  head.  Their 
passion  for  martial  exercises  is  well  authenti- 
cated ;  and  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and 
archery  was  the  admiration  and  envy  of  their 
neighbours.(m)  Their  country  abounded  in 
many  excellent  productions;  but  whether  they 
ever  availed  themselves  of  those  advantages  to 
turn  them  to  profit  in  the  way  of  trade,  is  no- 
Avhere  recorded :  indeed  the  contrary  seems 
implied  in  the  character  given  of  them  by  the 
prophet,  that  they  despised  gold  and  silver, 
and  delighted  only  in  war.(n) 


SECTION  IV. 

CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDES,  TO 
THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THEIR  EMPIRE  TO  THE 
PERSIANS. 

THE  history  of  these  people  is  extremely  dark 
and  perplexed  till  their  subjugation  to  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  which  took  place  either 
under  Pul,  or  his  immediate  successor  Tjglath- 
pileser.  Prior  to  that  period,  their  chronology 
is  connected  with  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  a  first  Assyrian  empire,  respecting  which 
writers  have  ever  been  divided.  According 
to  the  Ctesian  account,  given  in  the  former 
volume,(o)  it  was  Arbaces,  prefect  of  Media, 


(k)  Lib.  xi.  p.  526. 

(1)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  i)9. 

Cm)  Xenoph.  Cyropetd.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 


who  was   chiefly  concerned  in    r  jul.  Per.  3894. 
the  overthrow  of  Sardanapalus,   -?  A.  M.     3184. 
and    the   division   of   his    king-    'B.C.        820. 
dom;  and  who  continued  to  govern  the  Medes 
till    his    death.      Some   writers    r  jui.  per.  3905. 
suppose,   that  after  Arbaces,  a   <  A.  M.     3195. 
commonwealth  was  established,    1B-  c-       809- 
which    continued    43    years,    when   Pul,    the 
founder  of  the   new  Assyrian   monarchy,   re- 
claimed Media  as  a  portion  of  r  jui.  Per.  3948. 
the  ancient  empire,  and  he  and    j  A- M-      3238. 
his   successors   kept   possession    }  ^?ly™p>  III-  3 
of  it  for  57  years;  that  is,  till  the 
death  of  Sennacherib.     However  this  may  be, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Medes  recovered 
their  liberty  during  the  distractions  occasioned 
by  the  mismanagement  and  misfortunes  of  that 
prince,    and    after   living    some    r  jui.  per.  4004. 
time  in  a  state  of  anarchy,   or    )  A.  M.     3294. 
under   a  republic,   Uejoces  be-  "j/EraNab.    38. 
came    their    king,    whose  reign    (-B-  c-        71°- 
may  be  deemed  the  true  epocha    rju\.  per.  4014. 
of  their   kingdom.      From   that    )  A.  M.     3304. 
aera,   therefore,   to  the  destruc-    J*™Nab-   4a 
tion  of  Nineveh,  which  happened    *   '    ' 
in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  rjul.  Per.  4113. 
Jehoiakim,  including  a  period  of   1  A.  M.     3403. 
about  a  century,  Media  may  be    J  ^riNab>  147* 
styled  a  kingdom  :  and  from  the    *• 
overthrow   of  that   Assyrian    capital   may  be 
dated   the  rise  of  the  empire  of  the  Medes : 
for  the  conquerors,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cy- 
axares,    shared    the    former  empire   between 
them,  and  both  became  very  powerful,  though, 
as  might  be  expected,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  broke  out   between  the  two 
states.      The   Median    empire  lasted    till  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  63  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  to  which  must    /-jui.  per.  4173. 
be   added   the   two    years    that   J  A.  M.     346«. 
Darius  the  Mede  reigned  in  that    |  ^ia  Nab-  21°- 
city,  making  altogether  6'5  years, 
when  it  merged  into  the  Persian  empire  under 
Cyrus. 

The  following  Table  contains  two  original 
catalogues  of  kings  of  Media,  the  first  from 
Herodotus,  the  second  from  Diodorus,  as  he 
has  borrowed  it  from  Ctesias;  with  two  others, 
compounded  from  both,  by  Eusebius  and  Syn- 

(n)  Isaiah,  xiii.  17,  et  seq. 
(ft)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  540,  et  seq. 
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cellus ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
foregoing  computation  comes  very  near  that 
of  Herodotus ;  while  Ctesias  enumerates  ten 
kings,  whose  names  are  different  from  those 


given  by  Herodotus,  except  the  last,  whom  he 
calls  Astyages,  and  Diodorus  names  Apandas. 
As  to  the  variations  between  the  other  two,  it 
is  needless  to  inquire  into  them. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  THE  MEDES,  ACCORDING  TO  HERODOTUS,  DIODORUS  SICULUS, 

EUSEBIUS,  AND  SYNCELLUS. 


HEllODOTUS. 

1 
•        ••*••• 

»**»»»» 


1.  Dejoces reigned  53 

2.  Ph'raortes 22 

3.  Cyaxares 40 

4.  Astyages 35 

150 


DIODORUS    SICULUS. 

Yrs. 

1.  Arbaces reigned  2U 

2.  Mandauces 50 

3.  Sosarmus 30 

4.  Artias 50 

5.  Arbacines 22 

6.  Artaeus 40 

7.  Artynes 22 

8.  Artibarnas 40 

9.  Astibares * 

10.  Apandas,  or  Astyages  *" 


282 


EUSEBIUS. 


The  conquest  of  Media  by  Ninus,  and  the 
magnificent  works  of  Semiramis,  as  recorded 
by  Diodorus  from  Ctesias,  having  been  de- 
scribed in  a  former  Chapter  ;(p)  suffice  it  here 
to  add,  from  the  same  writers,  that  the  Medes 
continued  in  a  state  of  subjugation  and 
dependence  till  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
that  is,  upwards  of  1200  years  according  to 
our  computation,  when  Arbaces,  governor  of 
Media,  and  Belesis,  the  Chaldaean  priest,  astro- 
loger, and  governor  of  Babylonia,  put  an  end 
to  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  gave  liberty  to 
the  Medes. (q) 

Arbaces,  who  is  called  by  our  author(r) 
the  first  king  of  the  Medes,  after  their  revolt, 
reigned  28  years.  He  is  represented  as  a 
prince  of  great  generosity  and  gratitude,  as 
appears  from  his  behaviour  towards  the  mean- 
spirited  Belesis  ;(s)  and  is  said  to  have  sub- 
dued all  Asia. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mandauces, 
who  reigned  50  years ;  and  is  represented  as 
of  a  peaceful  disposition,  in  which  his  sub- 
jects participated;  they  being  desirous  of  some 
respite  from  the  fatigues  of  war,  after  their 
violent  struggles  for  liberty  and  empire  during 
the  former  reign. 

Of  Sosarmus,  or  Medidus,  the  next  on  the 
list,  it  is  only  said  that  he  reigned  30  years : 


(p)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  530,  536. 
(q)  Ibid.  p.  541—543. 
2 


Yrs. 

1.  Arbaces reigned  28 

2.  Sosarmus 30 

3.  Medidus 40 

4.  Cardiccas 13 


5.  Dejoces 54 

6.  Phraortes 24 

7.  Cyaxares 32 

8.  Astyas 38 

258 


SYNCELLUS. 


Yrs. 

1.  Arbaces reigned  28 

2.  Mandauces 20 

3.  Soaarmus  30 

4.  Artycas >....  30 


5.  Dioeces 54 

6.  Aphraartes 51 

7.  Cyaxares 32 

8.  Astyages,  or  Darius  . .  38 

283 


and  as  little  is  recorded  of  his  successor  Artias, 
otherwise  Artycas,  or  Cardiccas,  whose  reign 
is  variously  stated  at  50,  30,  and  13  years. 
The  term  arti,  or  arta,  in  the  composition  of 
his  name,  is  supposed  to  indicate  greatness, 
but  in  what  respect  it  should  be  applied  to 
him,  his  historian  has  not  recorded. 

In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Arbacines, 
who  reigned  22  years,  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Medes  and  Cadusians ;  the  latter 
of  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Parsodes, 
a  Persian  by  birth,  and  a  discontented  favou- 
rite of  Arbacines,  rose  in  arms,  and  shook  off 
the  Median  yoke,  under  which  they  had  long 
groaned. 

When  Artaeus  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
the  Cadusians  were  preparing  for  an  invasion 
of  Media  with  200,000  men,  under  Parsodes; 
and  to  meet  them,  he  raised  an  army  of 
800,000,  but  on  engaging  the  rebels,  he  was 
completely  routed,  and  forced  to  save  himself 
by  flight,  leaving  50,000  of  his  men  dead  on 
the  field.  On  this  victory,  the  Cadusians  pro- 
claimed Parsodes  for  their  king,  who  inspired 
them  with  an  irreconcileable  enmity  against 
the  Medes,  and  on  his  death-bed  solemnly 
adjured  them  to  wage  perpetual  war  against 
that  people,  and  never  to  lay  down  their  arms 
till  they  should  be  utterly  extirpated  :  at  the 


(r)  Ctesias,  apud.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 
(s)  6ee  Vol.  I.  p.  542,  note  (j). 
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same  time  he  uttered  the  most  hitter  impre- 
cations against  any  of  his  successors  who 
should,  upon  any  terms  whatever,  be  recon- 
ciled to  them.  In  consequence,  the  Cadusians 
watched  every  opportunity  of  making  inroads 
upon  the  Medes,  and  doing  them  all  the  mis- 
chief in  their  power,  till  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persians.(t) 

After  Artaeus,  who  reigned  40  years,  Artynes 
reigned  22,  but  did  nothing  worth  mentioning. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Artibarnas,  or  Artaba- 
nus,  in  whose  reign  the  Parthians  revolted, 
and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sacae,  a  people  inhabiting  mount  Emodus, 
which  separates  India  from  Scythia,  and  who 
were  then  governed  by  a  queen,  named  Zanara, 
no  less  celebrated  for  her  personal  beauty  than 
for  her  martial  courage  and  penetrating  wis- 
dom.(u)  A  war  of  many  years,  between  the 
Medes  and  the  Sacae,  was  the  consequence, 
which  at  last  ended  in  an  equitable  peace  be- 
tween Artibarnas  and  Zanara,  the  conditions 
of  which  were,  that  the  Parthians  should 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Medes;  and 
that  the  Medes  and  Sacae  should  each  quietly 
enjoy  what  they  possessed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war. 

From  these  visionary  monarchs  of  the  Medes, 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made  by  any  ancient 
historian,  except  Ctesias  and  his  copyist,  we 
now  turn  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  genuine 
history  of  Media,  as  transmitted  by  writers  of 
a  quite  different  character. 

In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  the  Medes,  by 
a  powerful  effort,  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
and  gallantly  defended  their  recovered  liber- 
ties, against  the  efforts  of  Esar-haddon  to 
reduce  them  to  submission.  At  that  time  they 
had  no  king,  and  were  divided  into  several 
small  cantonments,  in  one  of  which  Dejoces, 
son  of  Phraortes,  a  noble  Mede,  was  prefect; 
he  was  a  subtle  and  ambitious  man,  and  soon 
contrived  to  turn  the  anarchy  and  licentious- 
ness, which  prevailed  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth, to  his  secret  purpose  of  making 
himself  absolute. 


(t)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

(u)  According  to  Diodorus,  this  queen,  who  was  another 
Scmiramis,  rescued  her  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
neighbouring  princes,  civilized  her  subjects,  inured  them  to 
military  discipline  and  the  toils  of  war;  built  many  cities ; 
made  considerable  conquests,  and  raised  the  obscure  nation 
of  the  Saca  to  a  great  pitch  of  glory.  After  her  death,  her 


The  vigour  and  justice  of  De-  pul.  Pcr.  4004- 
joces' administration  in  his  own  1A.M.  3-><>4. 
district,  obtained  him  such  re-  1  ^ra  Nab.  38. 
putation,  during  the  course  of  (.B.C.  710. 
ten  years  that  he  exercised  it,  that  his  tribunal 
became  the  resort  of  suitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  commonwealth,  who  conceived  themselves 
to  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with  in  the  other 
courts ;  and  his  decisions  gave  such  general 
satisfaction,  that  at  last  no  one  would  submit 
the  determination  of  a  cause  to  any  other 
magistrate.  When  by  these  means  he  had 
secured  the  public  affection,  and  established 
some  degree  of  order  in  the  community,  he 
suddenly  abdicated  his  honourable  seat,  and 
refused  any  longer  to  attend  to  public  affairs 
to  the  detriment  of  his  private  interest.  Upon 
this  unexpected  change,  which  in  fact  left  the 
country  without  any  executive  or  judicial 
power,  all  the  disorders  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  ungoverned  multitude  broke 
out,  and  Media  was  soon  filled  with  violence, 
rapine,  murder,  and  desolation.  The  leading 
men  of  the  nation  attempted  in  vain  to  reduce 
their  countrymen  to  order,  but  finding  they 
possessed  n-o  influence,  they  convened  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  people,  and  after  setting 
forth  the  miseries  to  which  the  commonwealth 
was  exposed,  with  the  ruin  that  must  neces- 
sarily ensue,  unless  some  means  were  adopted 
for  the  restoration  of  order,  recommended 
that  they  should  elect  a  king  of  their  own 
nation,  to  prevent  their  subjugation  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  or  their  expulsion  by  some 
neighbouring  power,  to  whom  their  disunited 
and  distracted  state  could  not  but  present  a 
temptation  for  invading  them.  This  proposal, 
made  by  the  friends  of  Dejoces,  was  received 
with  general  plaudits,  and  a  king  being  resolv- 
ed on,  the  choice  unanimously  fell  upon  De- 
joces, who,  in  his  former  ca-  /-j,,i.  per.  4014. 
pacity  of  prsefect,  had  given  )  .\.  »I.  3304. 
such  proofs  of  his  ability  to  i  #>a  Nab.  48. 
govern. (v)  ^B- c-  700« 

Although  the  prefecturate  of  Dejoces    had 
been  eminently   beneficial  to  the   Medes,  his 


subjects  erected  a  monument  to  her  memory,  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, being  no  less  than  three  furlongs  in  breadth,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  a  pyramid,  a  furlong  in  height,  surmounted 
with  a  golden  colossal  statue  of  Zanara,  to  which  they  paid 
divine  honours.* 

(v)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  95—99, 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  pap.  3. 
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regal  government  is  represented  as  an  odious 
despotism :  but,  considering  the  anarchy  and 
licentiousness  which  prevailed  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  the  rigour  he  practised 
seems  to  have  been  unavoidable.  To  enforce 
his  decrees,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of 
his  person,  which  was  hourly  in  danger  from 
the  malcontents,  Dejoces  selected  a  body  of 
guards  out  of  the  whole  nation;  and,  know- 
ing that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  mischief, 
he  diverted  the  attention  of  his  subjects,  by 
setting  them  first  to  erect  him  a  stately  palace, 
and  afterwards  to  build,  or  to  enlarge,  the 
celebrated  city  of  Ecbatana,  which  he  made 
the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom.  He  also 
united  the  several  districts  into  which  Media 
had  been  divided,  and  enacted  certain  laws, 
the  import  of  which  was,  that  none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  household  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  sovereign's  presence  ;  and  that  all 
public  business  should  be  transacted  through 
his  ministers ;  with  some  court  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  those  who  attended  upon  his 
person.  He  was  thus  apparently  secluded 
from  his  subjects  ;  yet  by  means  of  numerous 
emissaries  in  all  the  provinces,  he  had  minute 
information  of  whatever  was  transacted,  so  that 
no  crime  escaped  either  the  knowledge  of  the 
prince,  or  the  rigour  of  the  law :  the  conse- 
quence of  all  which  was,  that  the  course  of 
violence  and  injustice  received  an  effectual 
check,  the  nation  was  civilized,  and  the  mo- 
narch lived  in  tranquillity  and  splendour.(w) 

When  Dejoces  had  established  his  govern- 
ment on  a  firm  foundation,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  foreign  conquests,  to  which  he 
was  probably  invited  by  the  weak  state  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  which  having,  with 
Media,  formerly  been  subject  to  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  had  not,  since  the  overthrow  of 
that  empire,  been  able  to  establish  themselves 
with  any  regular  or  efficient  power.  In  this 
Jul.  Per.  4036.  ^  ne  was  so  successful,  that  by 
A.  M.  3326.  f  the  23d  year  of  his  reign  he 
jEra  Nab.  70.  f  had  extended  his  conquests 
678.  J  over  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  to  the  river  Halys. 


(w)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  99 — 101.  (x)  Judith,  i.  1. 

(y)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  102.  Judith,  i.  passim.  See 
before,  p.  314. 

(z)  Herodot.  ut  supr.  The  editors  of  the  Universal 
History  attribute  the  conquest  of  Persia,  not  to  Phraortes, 
but  to  his  son  Cyaxares. — See  vol.  v.  of  that  Work,  p.  29, 
VOL.  II. 


Of  the  subsequent  transactions  of  De- 
joces, who  is  the  Arphaxad  of  the  book  of 
Judith,(\)  nothing  is  recorded  till  the  last 
year  of  his  reign  and  of  his  life ;  though  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  interval  was  spent 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  countries  east  of 
his  kingdom ;  as  well  as  in  wars  with 
those  on  the  west  and  the  south,  particularly 
the  Persians  and  the  Assyrians.  The  Per- 
sians, however,  were  not  reduced  till  the 
reign  of  his  son,  or  that  of  his  grandson  ; 
and  his  hostilities  with  the  Assyrians  brought 
on  an  invasion  of  his  own  country  by  Saosdu- 
chinus,  (the  Nabuchodonosor  of  - Ju]  Per  4057 
Judith)  who  routed  his  forces  5  A.M.  3347. 
in  the  great  plain  of  Ragau,  pur-  i  j£ra  Nab.  91. 
sued  him  into  the  mountains,  ^B- c-  657- 
and  taking  him  prisoner,  had  him  shot  to 
death  with  darts,  after  a  reign,  according  to 
Herodotus,  of  53  years,  in  which  his  ten  years' 
prafecturate  are  supposed  to  be  included. 
The  conqueror  then  overran  Media,  reduced 
most  of  its  cities,  and  laid  the  walls  of  Ecba- 
tana level  with  the  earth.(y) 

Phraortes,  the  son  of  Dejoces,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Media,  but  whether  as  a 
vassal  to  the  Assyrians,  or  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  is  not  determined.  He  was  of  a 
warlike  temper,  and  after  he  had  repaired  the 
damages  occasioned  by  the  late  invasion,  took 
advantage  of  the  weak  government  of  Chyna- 
lydantis,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  to  reduce  all 
Upper  Asia,  north  of  mount  Taurus,  from 
Media  to  the  river  Halys;  that  is,  he  re- 
covered all  his  father's  dominions,  and  added 
to  them  the  conquest  of  the  Persiaus.(z)  At 
length  he  invaded  Assyria  itself,  and  after 
making  himself  master  of  great  part  of  the 
country,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  into  which  he 
had  driven  the  remaining  forces  of  Chynaly- 
danus.  The  length  and  circnm-  ^Jul  Per  40_ 
stances  of  this  siege  are  not  re-  )  A.  M.  3300! 
corded,  except  that  the  event  S  .Era  Nab.  us. 
proved  fatal  to  Phraortes,  who  *-B-  c-  6»5. 
was  slain  under  the  walls,  in  the  22d  year 
of  his  reign ;  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
perishing  with  him.(a)  As  he  rebuilt  Ecba- 


uote  (S).  Their  reasoning,  however,  is  not  conclusive;  for 
Phraortes  might  leave  the  Persians  their  own  princes  after 
they  were  reduced  ;  or  they  might  recover  their  independ- 
ence on  his  death.  Parallel  cases  of  both  these  position? 
are  frequent  in  history, 
(a)  Herodot. 

u  u 
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tana,  and  was  slain  in  the  field  by  the  Assy- 
rians, some  writers  have  taken  him  lor  the 
Arphaxad  of  Judith. 

The  crown  of  Media  next  devolved  upon 
Cyaxares  I.  otherwise  Cynares,  son  of  Phra- 
ortes,  a  prince  of  an  enterprising  resolute 
spirit,  conducted  with  extraordinary  ability. 
Such  a  man  was  then  necessary  to  save  the 
nation  from  impending  slavery;  for  the  Assy- 
rians, after  the  overthrow  of  Phraortes  had 
broken  into  Media,  and  taken  possession  of 
most  of  the  provinces.  Cyaxares,  however, 
quickly  expelled  these  invaders,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom, 
he  determined  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  by  the  total  destruction 
of  Nineveh.  With  this  view,  he  collected  an 
immense  army,  and  proceeded  without  delay 
towards  the  capital  of  the  Assyrians.  On 
the  frontiers,  meeting  with  the  remains  of  that 
great  army,  which  the  Jews  had  defeated  be- 
fore Betfiulia,  an  engagement  ensued,  and 
Cyaxares  drove  them  into  Nineveh,  which  city 
he  immediately  invested. 

Jul.  Per.  4081.  ~)  About  this  time  a  formidable 
A.  M.  3371.  (.  body  of  Scythians,(b)  who  had 


Nab.  115.  i  driven  the  Cimmerians  out  of 
633'  Europe,  were  in  full  pursuit  of 
their  flying  enemies,  and  having  entered  Asia, 
were  on  the  point  of  breaking  into  Media, 
when  Cyaxares,  hearing  of  their  approach, 
raised  the  siege  of  Nineveh,(c)  and  advanced 
with  all  his  forces  to  oppose  them.  The  two 
armies  engaging,  the  Medes,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  exertions  of  their  valiant 
king,  were  put  to  the  rout;  and  the  con- 
querors, meeting  with  no  farther  opposition, 
overran  all  Media,  with  the  greater  part  of 
Upper  Asia,  whence  they  extended  their  con- 
quests into  Syria,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  The  Egyptians,  however,  were  saved 
from  the  oppression  of  this  ferocious  nation  by 
Psammetichus,  who,  by  entreaties  and  presents, 
prevailed  on  them  to  withdraw. 

For  the  space   of  28   years,   the  Scythians 
kept  possession  of  Media,  with  the  two  Arme- 

(b)  See  before,  p.  34,  and  p.  300,  note  (o). 

(c)  Herodotus  and  all  the  profane  historians  agree  in  this 
respect;  yet  Eusebius  says  that  Cyaxares  had  taken  Nineveh 
before  the  Scythians  arrived.     The  probability  is,  that  the 
siege  of  Nineveh   had  not  begun,  and  that  Media  was  si  ill 
in  a  weak  state  from  the  catastrophe  that  had  attended  the 
death  of  I'hraortes,  when  the  Scythian's  invasion  took  place, 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  success  ;  and  that  the  experi- 


nias,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and 
a  great  part  of  Lydia;  during  all  which  time 
the  only  notice  taken  of  Cyaxares,  is  that  in 
his  23d  year  he  formed  an  alii-  /-jui.  Per.  4102. 
ance  with  Nabopolassar,  who  )A.  M.  3392. 
had  wrested  Babylon  from  the  )  JEraNab.  130. 
Assyrian  empire,  and  set  himself 
up  there  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and 
cemented  it  by  a  marriage  between  Amyitis, 
daughter  of  his  son  Astyages,  and  Nabocolas- 
sar,  otherwise  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabo- 
polassar. In  this  interval,  Cyaxares  seems  to 
have  made  a  peace  with  the  Scythians,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect 
a  most  treacherous  scheme  for  getting  rid  of 
them.  He  ordered  a  general  /-jul.  Per.  4108. 
festival  to  be  observed  through-  J  A.  M.  3398. 
out  his  kingdom,  at  which  the  J  jEra  Nab.  143. 
Scythians  were  to  be  entertained 
in  the  families  of  the  Medes,  perhaps  to  cele- 
brate the  cessation  of  hostilities:  at  the  same 
time  he  issued  private  onlers  to  his  subjects 
that  when  they  had  stupiued  their  enemies  with 
intoxicating  draughts,  they  should  put  them 
to  the  sword.  These  orders  were  punctually 
obeyed ;  and  the  few  Scythians  who  escaped 
the  slaughter  either  fled  for  safety,  or  were, 
driven,  into  Lydia,  where  they  joined  the  army 
of  Alyattes,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Medes,  or  who  was  induced  to 
take  up  arms  to  avenge  their  cause,  or  rather  to 
defend  his  own  territories,  which  the  Medes 
might  threaten  with  invasion  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  fugitive  Scythians.(d)  The  prosecution  of 
this  war,  which  lasted  upwards  of  five  years. 
was  suddenly  stopped  by  that  /-jul.  Per.  4113. 
remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun  7  A.  M.  3403. 
which  had  been  foretold  by  V^raNab.  147. 
Thales  of  Miletus;  and  a  paci- 
fication followed,  under  the  mediation  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who  had  by  that  time  ascended 
the  Babylonish  throne,  and  Syennesis,  king  of 
Cilicia,  which  was  ratified  by  another  marriage 
between  Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxares,  and 
Ariena,  daughter  of  Alyattes. 

The  king  of  Media  being  thus  at  length  left 

ence  of  28  years  passed  in  hoslilities  against  them  had 
revived  the 'martial  spirit,  and  improved  the  tactics  of  the 
Medes,  so  as  to  give  them  the  advantage  over  the  Assyrians 
which  they  subsequently  obtained.  Thus  Herodotus  de- 
scribes Pliraortes  as  the  first  prince  who  marshalled  the 
people  of  Asia  into  distinct  bodies  of  lancers,  cavalry,  aud 
archers,  which  he  probably  learned  of  the  Scythians, 
(d)  See  before,  p.  800,  note  (o). 
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at  liberty  to  pursue  his  favourite  project  of 
humbling  Nineveh,  joined  his  forces  with  those 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  by  their  united  efforts, 
the  capital  of  Assyria  was  reduced,  the  same 
year,  to  a  heap  of  ruins.(e)  This  victory,  with 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  is  ascribed  by  the 
.lews  to  the  Chaldeans  ;  by  the  Greeks,  to  the 
Medes;  and  by  Tobit,  Polyhistor,  Ctesias,  and 
Josephus,  to  both.  It  was  the  commencement 
of  the  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyax- 
ares ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  colla- 
teral empires  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  the  victo- 
rious monarchs  led  the  confederate  army 
against  Pharaoh-Necho,  whom  they  defeated 
near  the  Euphrates,  and  obliged  to  relinquish 
all  his  previous  conquests  from  the  Assyrians. 
They  then  seized  the  city  of  Carchemish,  re- 
duced all  Coelo-Syria  and  Phcenice,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  an  army  of  Babylonians,  Medes, 
Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  to  the  num- 
ber of  10,000  chariots,  180,000  infantry,  and 
120,000  cavalry,  to  invade  Samaria,  Galilee, 
Scythopolis,  and  Jerusalem,  all  of  which  were 
subdued  by  their  resistless  arras.  Enriched 
with  plunder,  they  now  divided  their  forces; 
Nebuchadnezzar  pursuing  his  conquests  in  the 
west;  while  Cyaxares  falling  upon  Armenia, 
Pontus,  and  Cappadocia,  reduced  those  pro- 
vinces, with  great  slaughter  to  the  inhabitants. 
After  these  achievements,  the  armies  reunited, 
and  by  the  reduction  of  Persis  and  Susiana, 
completed  the  conquest  of  what  had  been  the 
Assyrian  empire. 

Cyaxares  having  thus  improved  the  Median 
kingdom,  and  shared  the  new  acquisitions 
Jul.  Per.  41 19.")  with  his  Babylonian  ally,  died 
A.  M.  3409.  f  in  the  40th  year  of  his  reign,(f) 
and  was  succeeded  by  Astyages, 
the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel. (g) 

This  prince,  who  succeeded  peaceably  to  the 
throne,  seerns  to  have  reigned  in  such  tranquil- 
lity, that  scarcely  any  particulars  have  been 
preserved  of  his  long  administration  of  35 
years.(h)  By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Alyattes,  he  was  allied,  as  we  have  seen,  to 

(e)  See  before,  p.  316.          (f)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  107. 

(g)  Dan.  ix.  1.  In  the  book  of  Tobit,*  Cyaxares,  the 
father  ot'  A  sty  ages,  or,  rather,  the  Median  prince  who  de- 
stroyed Nineveh,  is  also  called  Ahasuerus;  and  both  of 
them  were  different  from  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther.  Both 
Ahasuerus  and  Cyaxares  were  not  proper  names,  but  titles  of 
*  Chap.  xiv.  IS. 


JE.ru  Nab.  15:}. 
B.  C.          595. 


Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  to  the  king  of 
Babylon,  by  the  marriage  of  his  own  daughter 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  two  of  the  most  potent 
sovereigns  of  the  age,  besides  himself.  By  his 
queen  Ariena,  sister  to  Croesus,  he  had  a  son, 
known  in  history  by  the  title  of  Cyaxares  II. 
and  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  Darius  the 
Mede ;  and  the  same  year  in  which  he  was 
born,  Astyages  gave  his  daughter  Maudane,  by 
a  former  wife,  to  Cambyses,  a  noble  Persian, 
or,  as  some  call  him,  king  of  the  ^Juj  Pcr  4115 
Persians,  from  which  union,  the  \  A.  M.  a-ios! 
year  following,  sprang  that  cele-  J  ;Kra  Nab.  149. 
brated  prince  Cyrus  the  Great.  '  B-  c-  399- 

Cyrus  had  not  quite  attained  rjul.  Per.  4131. 
his  16th  year,  when  Evil-mero-  )  A.  M.  34-21. 
dach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnez-  ^  jEn* »ab.  165. 
zar,  during  his  father's  engage-  ^  ' 
ment  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  made  an  inroad 
upon  Media,  under  pretence  of  a  hunting  party, 
marking  his  way  with  cruelty  and  devastation. 
As  soon  as  Astyages  heard  of  this  unexpected 
irruption,  he  collected  his  forces,  and  attacked 
the  Babylonians  with  such  vigour,  that,  after 
an  unavailing  resistance,  they  fled  into  their 
own  territories.  The  victory  on  this  occasion 
is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the 
bravery  and  vigilance  of  the  young  Cyrus,  who 
attended  his  grandfather  in  this  expedition, 
and  signalized  himself  in  a  most  gallant  style.(i) 

After  this,  Astyages  reigned  23  years,  and 
at  his  death  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyax- 
ares II.  called  by  Daniel  Darius  /-juj.  per.  4154.. 
the  Mede,  uncle  to  Cyrus. 
prince  had  scarcely  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  when 
he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  sanguinary 
war  with  Nericassolassar,  otherwise  Neri- 
glissar,  son-in-law  to  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
Great,  who  had  murdered  Evil-merodach,  and 
usurped  the  Babylonish  kingdom.(j)  This 
war,  which  ended  with  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  overthrow  of  its  power,  was  car- 
ried on,  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides, 
by  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus,  during  the  successive 
reigns  of  the  usurper  Neriglissar,  of  his  son 


honour,  equivalent  to  the  modern  designation  of  some 
Eastern  princes,  of  kiny  of  kings;  and  Astyages  seems  to 
bear  a  similar  interpretation.  Hence  the  frequent  mistakes 
of  historians  and  chronologers  as  to  the  identity  and  actions 
of  the  persons  described. 

(h)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  130. 

(i)  Xenoph.  Cyropad.  lib.  i.         ( j)  See  before,  p.  326. 
U  U  2 


I  Darius  /-Jul.  Per-  4154<. 

is.    This  \  A.  M.      3444. 

assumed  1  ^™  Nab.  188. 

r    «,hpn  CB.C.        5fiO. 
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Laborosoarchod,  and  of  Nabonadius,  otherwise 

Labyuitiis,  or  Belshazzar,  son  of  Evil-merodach, 

,,-,.       in     whose    time     Babylon    was 

Jill.  rer.  41/0.  i          .  i   i  •  if  i       ^1 

A.  M.     3406.  f   taken,  and  himself  put  to  death, 
iEraNab.2io.  i    by  the   combined    power  of  the 

B.  C.        UftJ    Medes  and  Persians.(k) 

After  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  and  death 
of  Belshazzar,  Cyaxares  assumed  the  kingdom 
as  a  part  of  the  Median  dominion  ;  for  Cyrus, 
during  his  uncle's  lifetime,  held  the  empire 
only  in  conjunction  with  him,  though  he  had 
obtained  it  chiefly  by  his  own  valour.  The 
command  of  the  army,  with  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  however,  were  vested  in  Cyrus ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  as  is  supposed,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  Cyaxares  in  Ptolemy's 
canon. (1)  But  that  a  Mede  reigned  at  Baby- 
lon after  the  death  of  Nabonadius  (or  Laby- 
netus,  as  Herodotus  calls  him)  the  last  Baby- 
lonian king  in  the  canon,  is  evident,  both  from 
Xenophon  and  the  Scripture :  for  the  former 
says,  that  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Cyrus 
went  to  the  king  of  the  Medes  at  Ecbatana, 
and  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  ;(m)  and 
in  the  sacred  writings,  it  is  not  only  predicted 
that  Babylon  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
Medes,(n)  but  positively  affirmed  that  Darius 
the  Mede  took  the  kingdom,  being  about  62 
years  of  age,(o)  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  was  numbered,  and  finished,  and 
broken,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians;(p)  i.e.  first  to  the  Medes,  under  Darius, 
and  then  to  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  :(q)  the 
Medes  being  placed  before  the  Persians  in 
the  reign  of  Darins,(r)  as  the  Persians  are 
before  the  Medes  under  Cyrus  and  his  suc- 
cessors.^) 

After  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Cyaxares, 
in  concert  with  his  nephew,  arranged  the 
affairs  of  their  new  empire,  and  divided  it  into 
1'20  provinces,  which  were  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  war.  Over  these  go- 
vernors were  appointed  three  presidents,  who 
residing  constantly  at  court  to  receive  accounts 


(k)  Sec  before,  p.  329.  (I)  See  this  Canon,  in  p.  317. 

(m)  Xenoph.  Cyropad.  lib.  viii. 
(n)  f sain /i,  xiii.  17,  ctscq.    Jerem.  li.  11,  26. 
(o)  Dan.  v.  31.  ix.  1.  (p)  Ibid.  T.  28—28. 

(q)  Ibid.  vi.  28.  (r)  Ibid.  vi.  8,  12,  15.  viii.  20. 

(s)  Eith.  i.  3,  14,  18,  19.    Dan.  x.  1,  20. 
(t)  According  to   the  writer  of  the  Apocryphal  story  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive  was,  that  Daniel  had  almost 


from  the  several  provinces,  and  to  dispatch  the 
royal  commands  to  the  immediate  officers, might 
be  said  to  have  the  administration  of  the  most 
weighty  state  affairs.  Of  these,  Daniel,  the 
Jewish  captive,  was  appointed  the  chief,  as 
well  on  acount  of  his  reputation  as  an  inspired 
person,  as  of  his  venerable  age,  and  consum- 
mate skill  as  a  statesman,  having  served  the 
kings  of  Babylon  in  the  quality  of  prime- 
minister  full  05  years,  from  the  time  of  his- 
interpreting  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  dream. 
This  high  honour,  conferred  upon  a  foreigner, 
of  a  nation  then  in  the  most  abject  servitude, 
and  despised  by  all  people,  could  not  but 
excite  the  envy  of  the  courtiers,  and  they  mali- 
ciously plotted  to  procure  not  only  his  degrada- 
tion, but  his  condemnation  to  a  cruel  death. 
They  watched  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of 
impeaching  his  integrity  in  executing  his  official 
duties,  arid  at  length  they  resolved  to  persecute 
him  on  a  religious  point.  They  knew  that  he 
was  in  the  daily  practice  of  praying  to  the 
God  of  his  fathers;  and  from  his  known  zeal, 
they  doubted  not  that  he  would  disobey  the 
royal  mandate,  could  it  be  procured,  to  abstain 
from  so  doing.  With  this  view,  therefore,  and 
without  explaining  their  motive,(t)  they  pre- 
vailed with  Darius  to  issue  a  foolish  proclama- 
tion, prohibiting  all  persons,  without  exception, 
throughout  the  empire,  to  put  any  petition, 
either  to  God  or  man,  except  to  the  king,  for 
the  space  of  30  days,  on  pain  of  being  cast 
into  the  lions'  den.  The  event  was  as  had 
been  anticipated  ;  Daniel,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, continued  his  daily  devotions,  and 
was  consequently  accused  to  the  king  of  dis- 
obedience to  his  precept.  Darius  loved  Daniel, 
and  as  he  saw  that  the  decree  had  been  obtain- 
ed through  malice,  he  resisted  the  applications 
of  his  courtiers  for  his  execution  till  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  when  they  plainly  told  him, 
that  by  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
the  king  had  no  power  to  reverse  an  edict 
after  it  had  been  once  issued,  and  that  his 
favourite  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law, 


converted  the  king  to  Judaism,  and  had  prevailed  on  him 
to  destroy  the  idol  Bel,  or  Baal,  with  his  temple  and  his 
priests,  together  with  an  enormous  serpent,  which  the 
Chaldacans  worshipped  ;  and  they  threatened  to  destroy  the 
kin»  and  his  household,  unless  lie  would  give  Daniel  up  to 
their  vengeance.  The  same  author  also  states,  that  Daniel 
was  seven  days  in  the  den,  instead  of  one  night,  as  here 
related  from  the  canonical  book  of  Daniel. 
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whether  he  were  willing  or  not.  To  this  argu- 
ment, Darins  could  give  no  answer ;  Daniel 
was  accordingly  cast  into  the  den,  and  a  great 
stone  was  laid  at  the  entrance,  sealed  with  the 
royal  signet,  and  with  the  signet  of  the  nobles, 
to  prevent  any  fraudulent  deliverance.  Darius 
was  so  much  affected  with  this  unjust  and  cruel 
action,  that  he  passed  the  whole  night  fasting 
and  without  sleep;  the  accustomed  musicians 
were  forbidden  to  play,  and  the  palace  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  mourning.  He  had  with- 
out doubt  heard  of  the  miraculous  interference 
of  the  God  of  Israel  in  behalf  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  the  early  compa- 
nions of  Daniel,  and  he  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained a  latent  hope,  that  the  same  divine 
power  might  be  exerted  in  favour  of  this  new 
victim  of  religious  persecution  :  for  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  he  repaired  to  the  door 
of  the  den,  and  with  a  lamentable  voice  called 
upon  Daniel  as  the  servant  of  the  living  God 
to  declare,  whether  that  God,  whom  he  had 
so  constantly  and  undauntedly  worshipped, 
were  able  to  deliver  him  from  the  lions?  In 
an  instant,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Daniel  from  within,  after  the 
usual  salutation  of  "  O  king,  live  for  ever!" 
acknowledging  that  God  had  sent  His  angel 
to  preserve  him  from  the  ferocity  of  the  ani- 
mals among  which  he  was  shut  up,  and  de- 
claring his  innocency  of  any  crime  against  the 
king.  The  terms  of  the  decree,  which  only 
specified  that  the  offender  should  be  cast  into 
the  den,  had  now  been  complied  with  ;  and 
Darius,  in  a  mixed  transport  of  joy  for  the 
safety  of  an  innocent  injured  man,  and  of 
indignation  against  his  persecutors,  gave  in- 
stant orders  for  the  liberation  of  Daniel,  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  his  officers  to  seize 
his  accusers,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
all  of  whom  were  immediately  driven  into  the 
den,  and  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  lions 
the  moment  they  entered. (u)  Thus  was  the 
base  contrivance  of  Daniel's  enemies  justly 
converted  to  their  own  destruction  ;  while  his 
steady  piety  enhanced  his  reputation  with  the 
king,  who  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a  decree, 


(u)  Dan.  vi.  passim. 

(v)  Vide  Suichun.  in  Aristarch. 


acknowledging  the  God  of  Daniel  to  be  the 
living  and  eternal  God  ;  and  commanding  all 
persons  in  the  empire  to  reverence  Him. 

This  event  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
when  Cyrus  was  in  Syria,  which  he  brought 
under  subjection,  with  the  adjacent  countries, 
as  far  as  the  Red  Sea  and  the  confines  of  Ethi- 
opia ;  Darius  remaining  at  Babylon  to  manage 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  JDarics,  or 
stateres  Darici,  those  famous  pieces  of  gold, 
which,  for  many  ages,  were  preferred  by  the 
Orientals  to  any  other  money,  are  believed  by 
some  to  have  been  coined  about  the  same  time, 
with  the  gold  of  the  conquered  Lydians;  but 
others  give  the  preference  to  Darius  the  Per- 
sian, great-grandfather  to  Cyrus,  as  the  author 
of  these  coins. 

Cyaxares  lived  about  two  years  after  the 
reduction  of  Babylon;  and  at  ^Jul  Per  417? 
his  death  Cyrus,  who  was  al-  'AM.  3407! 
ready  king  of  Persia,  became  1  JE-m  Nab.  211. 
master  of  the  whole  empire ;  ^-B-  c-  537- 
in  which  quality  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  his  actions  more  at  large  in  the  next 
Chapter.  According  to  some  writers(v)  Cy- 
axares was  deposed  by  Cyrus,  in  consequence 
of  some  offence  that  had  arisen  between  them 
after  the  reduction  of  Babylon;  but  the  more 
current  opinion  is,  as  above,  that  Cyaxares 
died  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  was  succeeded  by  Cyrus.  Herodo- 
tus, Berosus,  and  Megasthenes,  make  no  men- 
tion of  a  second  Cyaxares ;  and  Herodotus 
expressly  says,  that  Astyages  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Cyrus  :  hence  sub- 
sequent writers  and  commentators  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  discover  who  Darius  the  Mede 
could  be.  Xenophon,  however,  calls  the  suc- 
cessor of  Astyages,  Cyaxares  ;(w)  and  Jose- 
phus,  who  in  other  respects  follows  Berosus, 
gives  him  the  name  of  Darins,  adding  that  he 
Wiis  known  to  the  Greeks  by  another  name, 
and  that,  with  the  assistance  of  his  nephew 
Cyrus,  he  overturned  the  kingdom  of  Baby- 
lon.(x)  This  Greek  name  seems  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon,  though  it  ought 
rather  to  be  denominated  a  Chaldaean  title. 


(w)  Xenopli.  Cyropaed.  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 
(x)  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiL  cap.  13. 
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SECTION  I. 

GENERAL     DESCRIPTION     OF     PERSIA. NAMES. 

.SITUATION,     EXTENT,     AND     PROVINCES. — 

CITIES. RUINS   OF    PERSEPOLIS,     AND    TOMB 

OF    RUSTAM. 

NAMES. — THE  most  ancient  name  of  this 
country  was  Elam,  or  J^lam,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  which  it  obtained  from  its  first  inha- 
bitants the  Elamites,  or  descendants  of  Elam, 
son  of  Shem.(a)  Herodotus  calls  its  inhabit- 
ants Cephenes;(b)  and  in  very  ancient  times 
the  people  are  said  to  have  called  themselves 
Artaei,  and  the  region  in  which  they  dwelt 
Artaea.(c)  In  the  books  of  Daniel,  Esdras,  &c. 
it  is  called  Paras,  analogous  to  its  modern  Per- 
sian name  of  Pars,  Phars,  or  Farsistan.  It  has 
also  been  called  Achaimenia,  and  Arsacia,(d) 
from  its  ancient  kings.  By  Oriental  writers  it 
is  denominated  Agjeni,  Iran,  and  Shahistan, 
which  last  is  but  a  corruption  of  Chushistan, 
or  the  country  of  Chus.  Achsemenia  and  Iran 
are  not  general  names  of  Persia,  but  of  particu- 
lar provinces,  though  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  country.  Bochart  derives  the 
term  Persia  from  o~\v  (P«R«S)  a  horse,  because 
the  Persians  were  celebrated  horsemen ;  but 
the  name  was  more  ancient  than  the  equestrian 
proficiency  of  the  Persians;  and  P'aras,  P'arez, 
and  P'erez,  however  diversified,  says  Mr.  Bry- 
ant,(e)  are  of  the  same  analogy  as  P'ur,  P'urr- 
hos,  P'oros,  which  betoken  tire :  and  as  every 
animal,  which  was  in  any  degree  appropriated 
to  a  deity,  was  called  by  some  sacred  title,  a 
horse  received  the  name  of  P'ares,  and  a  lion 

(a)  Corap.  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  1.  Jerem.  x^v.  25,  with  Jose- 
phus,  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

(b)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  01. 

(c)  Hyde.  Relig.  Vet.  Persar.  p.  413. 


was  called  Arez,  which  is  the  same  word  with- 
out the  prefix :  the  people,  therefore,  and  the 
animal,  both  obtained  their  title  from  the  same 
original.  The  Greeks  derived  the  Persians 
from  Perses,  a  son  of  Perseus;  but  this  comes 
to  the  same  point,  for  Perseus  was  the  same 
with  the  sun  :(f)  his  true  name  was  P'erez,  or 
P'arez,  and  in  his  history  is  comprised  that  of 
the  Peresians,  Parrhasiaus,  or  Perezites,  other- 
wise Perizzites,  from  whom  part  of  Media  had 
the  name  of  Parrhasia,(g)  and  a  tribe  of  people 
in  Sogdiana,  and  another  near  Caucasus,  were 
called  Parrhasians(h)  a  name  of  similar  import 
with  that  of  Persians,  derived  from  the  deity 
they  worshipped. 

SITUATION,  EXTENT,  and  PROVINCES. — 
The  extent  of  Persia  has  in  different  ages 
been  as  various  as  its  names:  according  to 
Ptolemy  it  had  Media  on  the  north  ;  Carmania 
on  the  east;  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  south; 
and  Susiana  onthewrest:  but  this  relates  only 
to  Persia  as  a  province.  As  an  empire,  in  its 
widest  extent,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  was  about  2500  English 
miles  in  length  ;  and  from  Pontus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arabic  gulf  about  2000  miles;  compre- 
hending the  provinces  of  Gedrosia  [Mekran], 
Carmania  [Kerman],  Drangiana  \Seghistan\t 
Arachosia,  Paropamisus  [Sablestan],  Bactriaua 
[Balk],  Margiana  [Eslar-abad],  Hyrcania  [J\Ja- 
zanderau],  Aria  [Khorasan],  Partbia  [Irak- 
Agemi],  Persis  [Pars],  Susiana  [Khozistan,  or 
C'/ttifiistan],  Assyria  [Kurdistan],  and  Media 
[Sc/rirwau],  with  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
countries  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian, 
Syria,  Phcenice,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  As  most 

(d)  Horat.  lib.  ii.  od.  1.   Ovid.  De  Arte,  lib.  i.  ver.  226. 
(c)  AJylkol.  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

(f)  Schol.  in  Lycophr.  ver.  18. 

(g)  Polyb.  lib.  v. 

(b)  Plin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  Strabo.  lib.  xi.  Quint.  Curt. 
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of  these  are  described  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  geographically  belong,  we  shall  here  con- 
fine ourselves  to  Persis  and  Susianu. 

CITIES. — Persis,  the  ancient  habitation  of 
the  Mesabatae,  the  Rapsii,  the  flippophagi, 
the  Suzaei,  the  Megores,  the  Stabaei,  and  some 
other  tribes,  contained  the  following  cities: 
Persepolis  [Istakar(\j],  the  noble  metropolis 
of  ihe  Persian  monarchs,  probably  built  by  the 
Perses,  above  alluded  to,  (for  its  date  and 
origin  are  unknown,)  and  ruined  by  Alexander 
the  Great;  Marasium  [Marasu];  Pasargada 
[Pasa,  or  Fasa-kuri]  built  by  Cyrus,  and  ho- 
noured with  his  tomb  ;(j)  Taoce  [Taug],  a 
seaport  on  the  Persian  gulf,  and  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name;  Corra  [S/tirauz] 
which  has  obtained  in  the  province  of  Fars  the 
rank  and  consequence  that  Persepolis  once 
held  ;  and  Aspadana  [Ispahawn,  or  Spauhami\ 
which  the  great  Shah  Abbas  made  his  capital. 

In  Susiana,  which  had  Media  on  the  north, 
Persis  on  the  east,  the  Persian  gulf  on  the 
south,  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  the  west, 
were:  Snsa,  or  Shushan  \Tuster,  Sunter,  Sous- 
ter,  or  Sous]  now  in  ruins,  though  once  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
celebrated  in  sacred  writ  by  being  the  scene  of 
Esther  and  Mordecai's  promotion;  Hus,  or 
Chns  [Ahwaz],  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Job;  and  Ardericca, 
whither  Darius  transported  the  inhabitants  of 
Erctria,  in  Eubcea,  whose  descendants  were 
recognized  by  Apollonius  of  Tyane,  six  cen- 
turies afterwards.  The  ancient  people  of  this 
province  were  the  Elymasi,  or  Elamites,  and 
the  Cossaei,  or  Cuseans. 

lUiss  OF  PERSEPOLIS. — This  celebrated 
city  stood  in  the  plain  now  called  Merdusht, 
one  of  the  finest  of  Persia,  being  18  or 
19  leagues  in  length,  and  in  some  places  two, 
in  some  four,  and  in  others  six  leagues,  in 
breadth  ;  containing  between  1000  and  1500 

(i)  In  this  modern  name,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  but 
which  in  reality  is  a  revival  of  its  ancient  Oriental  name, 
before  the  Greeks  changed  it  to  Persepolis,  we  find  the 
original  purpose  of  the  building:  it  is  composed  of  Esta- 
chtii-,  or  latit-rhar,  the  place,  or  temple,  of  Esta,  or  Ista, 
the  deity  of  fire,  the  same  with  the  'Ea-ria.  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Vesta  of  the  Romans.  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  i. 
p.  281. 

(j)  This  city  was  reputed  to  be  built  by  Cyrus  on  the 
*pot  where  he  defeated  Astyages.  The  kings  of  Persia  were 
:iiways  crowned  there,  and  the  Pasargada:  were  the  noblest 
families  in  Persia,  in  the  number  of  which  were  the  Achae- 


villages,  besides  others  in  the  surrounding 
mountains,  all  adorned  with  pleasant  gardens, 
and  planted  with  shady  trees,  watered  by  the 
great  river  Araxes  [liendemir],  and  a  multitude 
of  smaller  streams.  The  entrance  to  this  plain, 
on  the  west  side,  consists  of  a  range  of  steep, 
lofty  mountains,  called  Relntmut,  about  twelve 
miles  long,  arid  two  broad,  forming  two  flat 
banks,  with  a  rising  terrace  in  the  middle, 
formed  of  the  native  rock.  What  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  called  by  the  inhabitants  C/ie/til-minar, 
i.  e.  forty  columns,  stood  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  which  encompasses  its  remains  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  walls  on 
three  sides  of  this  ancient  edifice  are  still  stand- 
ing; the  mountain  constituting  the  fourth  or 
eastern  side;  the  front  reaches  600  paces  from 
north  to  south,  and  390  from  east  to  west. 
Before  the  west  side  are  several  rocks,  which 
rising  towards  the  north  till  they  are  on  a 
level  with  the  wall,  make  a  kind  of  platform, 
extending  80  paces  before  it.  The  ascent  to 
the  level,  or  ground  plot  of  the  palace,  where 
are  the  columns,  is  by  a  grand  staircase  of  blue 
stone,  consisting  of  two  flights  of  stairs,  42  feet 
asunder  at  the  bottom,  and  running  in  contrary 
directions,  but  turning  towards  each  other  at 
landing-places  about  half  way  up.  This  mag- 
nificent and  commodious  staircase  is  25  feet 
7  inches  in  depth  to  the  walls  whence  the 
steps  proceed  ;  and  each  step  is  four  inches  in 
height,  14  in  breadth,  and  as  long  as  the  stair- 
case is  deep,  within  two  inches.  In  the  north 
flight,  there  are  55  steps  to  the  landing-place, 
and  53  on  the  south,  the  latter  less  perfect 
than  the  former;  and  from  the  lauding  to  the 
top  are  48  other  steps,  some  of  which,  though 
cut  in  the  rock,  are  much  damaged.  The 
landing-place  is  51  feet  4  inches  broad,  com- 
posed of  stones  of  extraordinary  size  ;  and 
at  the  top  of  the  second  flight  of  steps  is 

menidae.  The  tomb  of  Cyrus  stood  in  the  park  of  the 
palace,  surrounded  with  a  square  tower,  and  bearing  an 
inscription  to  this  effect:  "Traveller,  pause:  I  am  Cyrus, 
son  of  Cambyses :  envy  me  not  this  monument,  for  I  ob- 
tained the  empire  for  the  Persians."  A  golden  urn  contain- 
ing his  body,  stood  upon  a  couch,  of  which  the  feet  were 
of  massive  gold,  covered  with  rich  tapestrv.  When  Alex- 
ander arrived,  only  the  urn  and  the  couch  remained,  with 
an  old  buckler,  a  scymetar,  and  two  bows  of  Scythian  make. 
Alexander  ordered  the  palace  to  be  burned.* 

•  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  125.    Mela.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.    Strabo.  lib.  xv.    Plin. 
lib.  viii.cap.  26. 
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,rr  landing,   75   feet   broad,   pa«'ed    with 
stones,  sonic   i:»  or  11  feet    long  and   seven   or 
eight  broad.     On  ascending  this  stairc.ast',  tin3 
first   objects   thai   meet   the   eye   are  two  large 
porticoes   and    as  many   columns.     The   pave- 
ment of  (lie  lirst  portico  is  much  damaged   by 
time;   and  the  second  is  sunk  five  feel   lower 
tliiin    the   former.      The   first   portico    is   still 
,'J9  feet  in   height,  and  the  second  28.      In  the 
front  of  each  pilaster  is  a  colossal  figure  of  an 
animal,  '2-2  feet  in  length  from  the  front  to  the 
hind  feet,  and    11'  in  height,  cut  in  has  relief, 
now  much    defaced,    and    deprived    of    their 
heads.      Those  of  the  first,  or  western  portico, 
stand  towards  the  staircase,  and  those  of  the 
second    or   eastern,    which    have   wings,    front 
towards  the  mountains;  that,  is,  the  two   sets 
stand  east  and  west.     The  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals,    which    some    travellers    call    sphinxes, 
though  it  is  more  likely  they  were  intended  for 
horses,  are  curiously  dressed   with  a  profusion 
of  bead-work,    as   if  they  were   covered    with 
coats  of  mail.     These  figures  are  carved  out  of 
three  stones  joined  together  for  the  purpose; 
and  above  them  are  certain  inscriptions  on  the 
pilasters,  but  placed  so  high  and  in  characters 
so   small,   that  no   modern   traveller   has   been 
able  to  decipher  them.     The  two  columus,(k) 
•which  stand  between  the  two  porticoes,  are  of 
•white  marble,  elegantly  fluted,  and  decorated 
with    some   rich   ornaments ;    their    height    is 
about   f>4  feet,    their  circumference   14;    and 
their  appearance  altogether  striking.     Between 
these  and  the  eastern  portico  are  some  remains, 
that  indieate  the  former  existence  of  two  other 
similar  columns.     Fifty-two  feet  from  the  last- 
mentioned    portico,    towards   the   south,   is   a 
large  cistern  cut  out  of  a  single  stone,  20  feet 
long,  17  feet  5  inches  broad,  and  3  feet  above 
the  earth ;  and  between  that  and  the  wall  arc 
the  remains  of  a  column,  differing  from  all  the 
rest  in  the  edifice  in  not  being  fluted. 

At  the  distance  of  172  feet  from  these 
porticoes,  towards  the  south,  is  another  stair- 
case, consisting,  like  the  former,  of  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  towards  the  east,  the  other  to- 
wards the  west;  leading  to  the  grand  hall  of 
columns.  The  sides  of  the  staircase  are 
ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures  in  march- 
ing order,  cut  in  has  relief;  most  of  them 


(k)  Ensign  Frenckliu,  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  who 
visited  Persepolis  in  the  years  1780-7,  in    company  with 


have  vessels  in  their  hands  :  here  and  then  a 
camel  appears,  and  at  other  times  a  kind  of 
triumphal  car,  made  after  the  Roman  fashion  ; 
besides  these,  the  procession  is  diversified 
with  several  led  horses,  oxen,  and  rams.  At 
the  head  of  the  staircase  is  a  has  relief,  repre- 
senting a  lion  seizing  a  bull,  larger  than  life; 
and  close  to  this,  are  some  inscriptions  in  an- 
cient characters.  On  getting  to  the  top  of 
this  staircase,  the  visitor  enters  what  was  for- 
merly a  most  magnificent  hall,  to  which  the 
natives  have  given  the  name  of  ChekU-miti/ir. 
or  forty  pillars  ;  a  name  often  used  to  express 
the  whole  of  the  building,  but  more  particu- 
larly appropriated  to  this  part  of  it.  Although 
a  \ast  number  of  ages  have  elapsed  since  its 
foundation,  fifteen  of  the  columns  yet  remain 
entire ;  they  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  masterly  pieces  of  masonry: 
their  pedestals  are  curiously  worked,  and  ap- 
pear little  injured  by  the  hand  of  time.  The 
shafts  are  fluted  to  the  top,  and  the  capitals 
are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  fretwork. 

Proceeding  from  this  hall  eastward,  the 
spectator  arrives  at  the  remains  of  a  large 
square  building,  to  which  the  entrance  is 
through  a  door  of  granite.  Most  of  the  doors 
and  windows  of  this  apartment  are  still  stand- 
ing; they  are  of  black  marble,  highly  polish- 
ed, like  a  mirror :  on  the  sides  of  the  doors, 
at  the  entrance,  are  has  reliefs  of  two  figures 
at  full  length  ;  representing  a  man  in  the  atti- 
tude of  stabbing  an  animal,  which  has  been 
variously  taken  for  a  lion,  a  deer,  and  a  goat ; 
it  is  unicorned,  and  with  one  hand  the  man 
has  hold  of  it  by  the  horn,  while  he  thrusts  a 
dagger  into  his  belly  with  the  other;  one  of 
the  animal's  paws  rests  upon  the  breast  of  the 
man,  and  the  other  has  hold  of  his  right  arm. 
This  device  is  repeated  in  several  parts  of  the 
palace.  Over  another  door  of  the  same  apart- 
ment, is  a  representation  of  two  men  at  full 
length  ;  behind  them  stands  a  domestic,  hold- 
ing a  spread  umbrella:  they  are  supported  by 
large  round  staffs,  appear  to  be  in  years,  have 
long  beards,  and  a  profusion  of  hair  upon  their 
heads.  This  emblem  is  also  found  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  ruin. 

At  the  south-west  entrance  of  this  apartment 
are  two  large  pillars  of  stone,  upon  which  are 

Sir  William  Jones,  takes  no  notice  of  these  columns  ;  whence 
it  may  be  supposed  they  no  longer  exist. 
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carved  four  human  figures,  dressed  in  long 
garments,  and  holding  in  their  hands  spears 
ten  feet  in  length.  At  this  entrance,  also,  the 
remains  of  a  staircase  of  blue  stone  are  still 
visible.  Vast  numbers  of  broken  pieces  of 
pillars,  shafts,  and  capitals,  are  scattered  over 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  some  of  them 
of  such  enormous  si/e,  that  it  is  astonishing 
how  they  could  have  been  brought  whole,  and 
set  up  together.  Indeed,  every  fragment  of 
these  noble  ruins  indicates  the  former  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  this  edifice,  and  testify 
that  it  was  truly  worthy  of  being  the  residence 
of  a  great  and  powerful  monarch.  Exclusive 
of  the  antique  inscriptions  already  mentioned, 
there  are  others  of  more  recent  date,  as  well 
as  some  in  the  Syriac  character;  the  whole  of 
which  the  celebrated  Mr.  JNiebuhr  has  accu- 
rately copied  and  published. 

Behind  the  hall  of  pillars,  and  close  under 
the  mountain,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  large 
building  of  a  quadrangular  form,  which  may 
either  have  made  part  of  the  palace,  or  been 
a  detached  temple ;  the  latter  is  consider- 
ed as  most  probable,  from  there  being  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground  filled  up  with  earth 
and  mounds  of  sand,  between  the  two ;  as 
well  as  from  the  interior  of  this  second  ruin 
containing  symbols  of  a  religious  meaning. 
This  building  has  four  principal  entrances,  two 
from  the  north-east,  and  two  from  the  south- 
west. The  walls,  divided  into  several  par- 
titions, are  ornamented  with  various  pieces  of 
sculpture,  the  most  common  of  which  have 
the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  in  a  chair,  his  feet 
supported  by  a  stool,  and  a  domestic  behind 
him  holding  an  umbrella;  the  man  has  in  his 
hand  a  round  staff;  before  him  are  200 
branched  candlesticks,  with  candles  in  them  ; 
beyond  these  is  a  little  boy,  and  behind  him 
a  woman  with  a  goblet  in  her  hand.  Under- 
neath this  figure  are  several  others  in  long 
garments  ;  some  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
others  with  spears,  and  all  of  them  wearing 
caps,  in  the  form  of  turrets,  the  mode  of  dress 
observed  by  the  Medes.  Over  the  doors  of 
this  building,  which  are  12  in  number,  are 
bas  reliefs  of  a  lion  seizing  a  bull,  similar  to 
that  on  the  grand  staircase:  the  recesses  in  the 
walls  are  lined  with  fine  granite,  and  their 
fronts  have  handsome  cornices  of  stone.  Be- 
sides the  usual  figures,  is  a  very  extraordinary 
one,  representing  a  man  seated  on  a  pillar,  who 
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holds  in  his  hand  a  small  vessel ;  he  has  a 
girdle  twisted  round  the  centre  of  his  body, 
the  two  ends  of  which  project  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  his  clothes,  and  have  much 
the  appearance  of  wings;  he  is  dressed  in  long 
garments,  with  a  turret-formed  cap.  Under 
neath  the  figure  are  several  lions  very  well 
executed. 

Behind  this  ruin,  a  considerable  way  up  the 
mountain  Uehemut,  to  the  north,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  curious  place  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
which  had  formerly  an  ascent  to  it  by  steps, 
but  these  being  destroyed  by  time,  the  visitor 
is  obliged  to  clamber  up  the  rock.  There  is 
another  building  parallel  to  this,  at  about  tin- 
distance  of  800  yards  to  the  south.  They  are 
lofty  buildings  of  three  sides,  two  of  which 
are  plain,  and  forty  feet  in  height;  the  third 
has  several  fine  sculptures,  boldly  executed  ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  pillar  with  the  mystic  figure, 
just  described,  sitting  at  the  top:  opposite  to 
this  stands  a  man  upon  a  pedestal  of  three 
steps  ;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  bow,  and  his 
right  is  lifted  up,  pointing  to  the  figure  on  the 
pillar.  To  the  left,  is  an  altar  of  stone,  two 
feet  high,  upon  which  fire  is  burning ;  and  a 
little  on  one  side  is  a  large  globe  suspended 
in  the  air,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of 
being  intended  for  the  sun.  The  country 
people  have  a  tradition  that  Nembroth,  or 
Nimrod,  was  buried  in  the  first  of  these  ex- 
cavations, and  Darius.  Codomanus  in  the 
second. 

The  modern  natives  call  this  place  Mvjlis 
Gjemschid,  or  t lie  a.fsemb/y  qffjjemsc/ilf/,  as  they 
say  that  prince  used  to  visit  the  place,  with 
the  nobles  and  great  men  of  his  court,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  delightful  view  of  the  adjacent 
country,  of  which,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  a 
finer  prospect  than  from  thence. 

Underneath  the  above-mentioned  devices  are 
small  openings,  leading  to  a  subterraneous 
passage,  cut  in  the  mountain  ;  it  is  six  feet 
in  height,  and  four  in  breadth :  the  passage 
leads  a  considerable  way  into  the  rock,  but  is 
quite  dark  after  advancing  about  30  yards, 
and  emits  a  most  noisome  damp  smell.  The 
natives  call  this  place  the  Cherk  Almas;  that  is, 
the  talisman,  or  diamond  of  J ate.  They  afErm 
that  at  the  end  of  the  passage  is  the  talisman, 
and  that  whoever  arrives  there  and  asks  ques- 
tions  of  future  events,  will  be  answered  from 
within  ;  but  they  say  that  no  one  has  ever  yet 
x  x 
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been  able  to  peuetrate  to  the  extremity  of  the 
passage,  being  opposed  by  the  demons  and 
genii,  whom  they  believe  to  dwell  there ;  and 
superstitiously  imagine,  that  all  lights  taken 
in  there  will  go  out  of  themselves,  that  no  one 
may  obtain  the  treasures  they  suppose  to  be 
laid  up  there.  MODS.  Le  Bruyn  entered  this 
passage,  as  several  had  done  before,  but  was 
quickly  obliged  to  return,  without  making  any 
discoveries,  the  avenue  being  so  very  narrow 
and  damp  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed far.  This  writer  conjectures,  from  the 
structure  of  these  vaults,  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  carrying  off  water,  rather  than  as 
repositories  of  royal  treasures. 

Descending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to 
the  south,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  square 
building,  which  has  several  doors  and  windows 
still  standing,  with  carved  figures  on  them ; 
but  visible  only  from  the  waist  upwards,  the 
sand  from  the  mountains  having  choked  up 
the  remainder  :  the  figures  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription with  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
palace.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  building, 
is  a  stone  staircase,  leading  into  a  magnificent 
court,  of  a  quadrangular  form.  Several 
pedestals  of  pillars,  and  the  remains  of  two 
grand  portals,  to  the  east,  are  still  visible :  they 
are  all  of  granite,  and  the  cornices  of  the 
portals,  which  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  appear 
to  have  been  very  superb.  On  many  of  the 
broken  pieces  of  the  pillars  are  ancient  in- 
scriptions. 

In  several  parts  of  the  palace  are  stone  aque- 
ducts, made  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the 
water  that  comes  from  the  mountains;  they 
are  of  blue  stone,  cut  under  ground,  eight  feet 
deep,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

These  venerable  ruins  have  suffered  much 
by  the  ravages  of  time  and  weather;  but  what 
still  remains  of  them  is  as  hard  and  durable 
as  the  rock  itself.  Earthquakes,  which  are 
frequent  in  Persia,  have  also  proved  tlie 
means  of  throwing  down  many  of  the  columns, 
ajid  otherwise  injuring  the  apartments;  and 
several  of  those  which  have  not  been  overturn- 
ed by  the  violence  of  the  shocks,  have  had 
their  tops  nearly  removed  off,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion remain.  The  sand,  which  is  constantly 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  by  the  rain, 


(1)  tsiebuhr  lias  given  copies  of  all  these  inscriptioqs  in 
liu  second  volume. 


in  the  winter  season,  has  choked  up  numbers 
of  places,  and  even  covered  the  pedestals  of 
several  pillars. 

The  old  inscriptions  discernible  on  the  walls, 
and  other  parts  of  the  palace,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  curiosities,  as  they  have 
never  yet  been  deciphered,  either  in  the  East 
or  in  Europe ;  and,  like  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt,  remain  concealed  in  impenetrable  mys- 
tery.^) It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
difficulties  to  solve  when  and  by  whom  this 
palace  was  originally  built.  The  Grecian 
historians  have  given  very  imperfect  and 
dubious  accounts  of  it,  and  the  Persians  no 
less  so.  By  the  present  natives,  the  place  is 
called  Takhti  Gjemschid,  or  t/ie  throne  of 
Gjemschid,  who,  as  they  affirm,  built  it  between 
three  and  four  thousand  years  ago :  he  is  also 
expressly  mentioned  as  having  erected  the 
Chehil-minar,  or  hall  of  forty  pillars.  It  is 
related  in  Grecian  history,  that  Alexander  the 
Great  set  fire  to,  and  destroyed  this  rich  and 
splendid  palace,  instigated  to  it  in  a  moment 
of  inebriety  by  the  celebrated  courtesan  Thais; 
but  even  this  may  be  doubted.(m) 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  figures 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  palace,  the  rules 
of  art  are  not  attended  to ;  the  muscles  of  the 
figures  are  wanting,  yet  the  drapery  is  finely 
done,  and  the  proportions  in  general  are  well 
kept  up,,  though  the  contour  is  only  observed, 
which  gives  a  sameness  to  the  whole. 

The  materials  of  which  the  palace  is  com- 
posed, are  chiefly  hard  blue  stone;  but  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  apartments  are  all 
of  black  marble,  and  so  beautifully  polished, 
as  to  reflect  an  object  like  a  mirror.  One  of 
the  principal  things  worthy  of  admiration,  is 
the  immense  strength  of  the  foundation.  The 
whole  of  the  palace  takes  in  a  circumference 
of  1400  square  yards.  Being  built  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  a  great  deal  of  the  natural 
rock  has  been  smoothed,  with  infinite  labour, 
to  make  the  stones  lie  even.  The  height  of 
the  foundation,  in  front,  is  in  several  parts  from 
40  to  50  feet,  and  consists  of  two  immense 
stones  laid  together  :  the  sides  are  not  so  high, 
nor  so  equal,  owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
sand  which  has  fallen  from  the  mountain. 

The  Hall   of  Pillars  appears  to  have  been 


(m)  Sir  Wra.  Jones  lliinks  it  absurd  to  give  credit  to  the 
idea  of  its  having  been  burnt  by  Alexander. 
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detached  from  the  rest  of  the  palace,  and  to 
have  had  a  communication  with  the  other  parts 
by  hollow  galleries  of  stone.  By  the  pedestals 
of  the  pillars,  the  hall  seems  originally  to 
have  consisted  of  nine  distinct  rows  of  columns, 
each  containing  six  ;  making  consequently,  in 
all,  54.  The  15  that  remain,  are  from  70  to 
80  feet  in  height ;  the  diameter  at  the  base  is 
12  feet,  and  the  distance  between  each  column 
22.  By  the  position  of  the  front  pillars,  the 
hall  appears  to  have  been  open  towards  the 
plain  ;  but  four  of  the  pillars,  facing  the  moun- 
tain, and  which  are  at  some  distance  from  the 
rest,  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  a  portico, 
or  entrance  from  the  east :  they  are  also  of  a 
different  style  of  architecture.  The  materials 
of  the  columns  are  a  mixed  sort  of  granular 
red  stone.  The  hall,  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
plain  of  Merdasht,  is  strikingly  grand,  and 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  hall  of  audience  of  a 
powerful  and  warlike  monarch.(n) 

The  magnificence  of  these  ruins,  the  pro- 
cessions delineated  on  the  walls,  the  vases  in 
the  hands  of  many  of  the  figures,  the  several 
tablets  of  unknown  characters,  and  the  numer- 
ous hieroglyphics,  have  led  some  learned  men 
into  an  opinion  that  this  ancient  structure  was 
a  temple,  dedicated  to  the  deities  worshipped 
in  Persia;  while  others  have  concluded  that 
they  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
Persepolis,  and  that  the  figures  in  procession 
represent  a  birthday  festival  of  one  of  the  Per- 
sian emperors,  when  his  courtiers  were  accus- 
tomed to  present  him  with  gifts.  As  the 
inscriptions  are  unintelligible  even  to  the  Per- 
sees,  or  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  no  argument  can  be  deduced  from 
them ;  and  of  the  hieroglyphics,  it  has  been 
said,  they  might  as  well  serve  for  ornaments  to 
a  palace  as  to  a  temple ;  and  some  writers 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  conjecture,  that  they 
were  some  of  the  spoils  of  Egypt,  brought  into 
Persia  by  the  army  of  Cambyses ;  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  fact  of  many  of  the  sculp- 
tures being  engraved  upon  the  native  rock: 
others  have  considered  Cyrus  as  the  founder 
of  this  edifice ;  and  some  contend  that  it  was 
begun  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  finished  by 
Xerxes.  These  conjectures  seem  to  be  chiefly 

(n)  This  account  is  .substantially  extracted   from  Ensign 
Francklin's  narrative,  just  alluded  to,  with  some  occasional 


founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  habits 
of  the  figures  on  the  walls  agree  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  old  Median  and  Persian 
robes,  as  given  by  the  Greek  writers-:  but 
before  the  aera  of  the  building  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  such  a  datum,  that  of  the  dressew 
themselves  must  be  settled.  There  is  A 
tradition  in  the  country,  that  the  Takhti 
Gjemschid  was  erected  after  the  time  of 
Cayumeras,  or  Kejomaras,  when  the  Brach- 
mans  had  migrated  from  Iran,  and  their  intri- 
cate mythology  was  superseded  by  the  simple 
adoration  of  the  planets  and  of  fire  :  to  this  re- 
port Sir  Wm.  Jones  gives  credence ;  and  as  the 
figures  at  Persepolis  differ  from  those  at  Ele- 
phanta,  which  are  avowedly  Hindoo,  he  con- 
ceives them  to  be  of  Zabian  origin :  and  as  Char- 
din  had  observed  that  the  Persepolitan  inscrip- 
tions bore  no  resemblance  to  the  letters  used  by 
the  Guebres,  in  their  copies  of  the  Zendavesta, 
Sir  William  infers  that  the  Zend  letters  are  com- 
paratively a  modern  invention ;  and  contends 
that  the  letters  here  in  question  were  monumen- 
tal characters,  never  used  in  books,  but  intend- 
ed either  to  conceal  some  religious  mysteries 
from  the  commonalty,  or  to  display  the  art  of  the 
sculptor,  like  the  embellished  Cufick  [Cut  hie], 
and  Nagari,  on  several  Arabian  and  Indian 
monuments. 

Two  leagues  north-east  from  the  Chehil- 
MinAr,  is  a  celebrated  mountain,  seated  be- 
tween two  fine  plains,  called  by  the  inhabitants, 
sometimes  Kabrestan-Gauron,  or  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Ghaurs;  sometimes  Naki-Rustam,  or 
the  palace  of  Rustam;  and  sometimes  Takhti 
Rustam,  or  the  throne  of  Rustam,  the  Hercules, 
or  Adonis,  of  the  East.  The  mountain  consists 
of  an  entire  rock,  harder  than  marble,  and 
capable  of  a  higher  polish,  with  its  sides  made 
perpendicular  by  art,  so  as  to  represent  a  large 
wall,  on  which  are  figures,  executed  with  great 
skill.  High  in  this  mountain  is  an  entrance, 
leading  to  four  distinct  chambers,  excavated 
in  the  rock.  The  devices  in  the  upper  parts, 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Persepolis, 
representing  the  mystic  figure  on  a  pillar,  with 
the  altar  of  lire  and  the  sun.  Underneath  the 
sculpture  of  the  second  chamber,  is  a  gigantic 
figure  on  horseback,  cut  in  stone,  and  very 
perfect ;  he  is  completely  armed  and  accou- 

references  to  the  more  elaborate  descriptions  of  Sir  John 
Chardin,  Monsr.  Le  Bruvn,  and  Monsr.  Niebuhr. 
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tred,  and  dressed  something  after  the  Roman 
fashion.  On  his  helmet  is  a  globe;  two  figures 
are  before  him,  the  oue  kneeling  down  in  a 
supplicating  posture,  and  the  other  in  the  act 
of  taking  hold  of  the  horseman's  right  hand, 
as  if  to  mitigate  his  wrath ;  the  horseman  is 
looking  sternly  upon  them,  and  his  left  hand 
is  applied  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  On  one 
side  of  this  figure  is  an  inscription  in  ancient 
characters,  but  different  from  those  on  the 
walls  of  Persepolis.  Several  attendants  are  in 
waiting  behind  the  equestrian  figure,  all  of 
them  as  large  as  life ;  but  the  proportions  are 
not  at  all  adhered  to  in  the  first  sculpture,  the 
man  being  twice  the  size  of  the  horse  on  which 
he  rides.  A  little  to  the  northward  is  another 
representation.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  are 
two  figures  completely  armed ;  one  of  them  is 
in  the  action  of  letting  go  a  ring,  which  the 
other  grasps.  The  figure  to  the  right  has  a 
long  beard  on  his  chin,  an  ornament  on  his 
helmet,  and  a  large  mace  in  his  left  hand  ;  the 
other,  which  has  a  short  bushy  beard,  has  a 
domestic  behind  him,  holding  an  umbrella,  or 
ensign  of  royalty,  over  his  head.  Under  their 
horses'  feet  are  two  human  heads;  and  a  little 
on  one  side  appear  the  heads  of  several  figures, 
attendants;  most  of  them  have  a  broad  fillet 
encircling  their  temples,  and  a  profusion  of 
hair  flowing  loose.  Sir  John  Chardin  sup- 
poses, that  this  may  be  intended  to  represent 
the  action  of  Alexander  the  Great,  receiving 
the  submission  of  the  Persian  monarch  Darius; 
but  this  opinion  is  liable  to  several  objections: 
Darius  and  Alexander  never  met  to  give  or  to 
receive  any  submission;  nor  does  the  work, 
which  is  executed  in  a  rude  manner,  and  with- 
out proportion,  bear  the  least  token  of  its 
having  been  the  production  of  any  Grecian 
artist;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  the  Per- 
sians would  m-ver  have  been  at  such  pains  to 
perpetuate  the  ruin  of  their  own  empire.  The 
tradition  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  Persian 
poets,  is,  that  one  of  these  cavaliers  was 
Rustam,  or  Rostum,  the  son  of  Zaul,  or  /al, 
the  sou  of  Saum,  the  son  of  Noramon,  king  of 
the  Indies  ;(o)  the  other  Rustam,  or  Rostum, 
the  son  of  Tahmour,(p)  king  of  Persia.  These 


(o)  This  king  of  the  Indies  seems  to  have  been  viceroy, 
or  lieutenant  of  the  eastern  provinces. 

(p)  This  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  sovereigns 
given  by  the  Persian  writers ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  llustam  here  described  as  a  descendant  of  the  Indian 
o 


two  princes  having  been  long  engaged  in  de- 
structive wars,  at  last  agreed  to  determine 
their  quarrels  by  a  combat,  or  rather  struggle 
between  themselves,  which  was  performed  by 
each  laying  hold  of  an  iron  ring  with  his  right 
hand,  and  endeavouring  to  wrench  it  from  his 
adversary  ;  it  being  previously  agreed,  that  he 
who  could  drag  the  ring  from  the  other  should 
be  declared  the  victor,  and  receive  the  submis- 
sion of  his  opponent.  The  Persian  Rustam. 
son  of  Tahmour,  they  continue,  is  the  person 
represented  by  the  figure  with  a  long  beard, 
and  he  vanquished  the  king  of  the  Indies  in 
this  contest,  who  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
letting  the  ring  go  from  his  hand.  Besides 
this  ring,  and  the  mace  in  the  left  hand  of  tin- 
Persian  prince,  both  these  combatants  have 
large  balls,  or  bullets,  hanging  by  chains  at 
the  sides  of  their  horses,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
they  whirled  at  each  other,  as  peasants  some- 
times fight  with  their  flails. 

Near  this  piece  of  sculpture  is  another  of 
nearly  a  similar  description,  except  that  the 
parties  are  on  foot,  and  one  of  the  two  holding 
the  ring  is  a  woman,  crowned  with  turrets, 
with  a  necklace  about  her  neck,  and  her 
bosom  bare.  The  man  who  holds  the  ring 
with  her  is  dressed  in  armour,  with  a  conical 
helmet  on  his  head,  and  his  left  hand  grasping 
the  hilt  of  his  sword:  behind  him  stands 
another  man  similarly  dressed,  holding  up  a 
kind  of  mantle  on  a  stall'.  There  is  nothing 
hostile  in  the  appearance  of  these  figures:  the 
men  are  buried  nearly  to  their  middles  in  the 
earth,  but  the  woman  is  visible  as  low  as  the 
knees,  so  that  she  must  be  either  standing  on 
something,  or  be  of  a  more  gigantic  stature 
than  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  square  build- 
ing of  blue  stone,  twenty  feet  in  height,  by 
eight  in  breadth.  This  place  has  several  win- 
dows; the  inside  is  empty,  and  there  are  small 
niches  in  different  parts  of  the  wall.  The 
natives  affirm  that  the  celebrated  Rnstam  was 
interred  here;  but  many  travellers,  from  a  pass- 
age of  Herodotus,  have  supposed  it  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 

In  a  part  of  the  rock,  to  the  eastward,  is  a 

king,  or  the  king  of  India  himself,  was  in  reality  the  hero  of 
the  Persian  romances.  The  combat  alluded  to  in  the  text  is 
by  many  supposed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  two  days' 
duel  between  Rustam  and  prince  [sphendiyar,  son  of  Gbysh- 
tasp,  king  of  Persia. 
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figure  on  horseback,  the  face  of  which  has 
been  much  mutilated,  and  is  scarcely  visible; 
enough,  however,  remains  to  shew  that  it 
represented  a  man  with  long  flowing  hair,  and 
a  projection,  resembling  a  horn,  on  the  left 
side  of  his  forehead.  The  natives  call  this 
figure  Iskander  Zu  al  Kerneen,  or  Alexander, 
Lord  of  the,  Horns,  that  is,  of  an  empire  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west;  and  they  affirm 
positively  that  it  is  intended  for  Alexander  the 
Great.  Behind  the  figure  on  horseback  are 
several  others;  they  are  in  armour,  and  on 
foot,  seemingly  attendants  on  him. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  these  structures 
were  intended  for  tombs  ;  and  the  country 
people,  of  high  and  low  degree,  concur  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  the  depositories  of  immense 
heaps  of  concealed  treasure  and  other  valuable 
effects ;  though  they  affirm,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, that  the  passages  of  the  interior  are 
so  intricate  and  perplexed,  that  a  man  can 
scarcely  find  his  way  out  again,  if  he  enters ; 
so  that  many  have  perished  in  search  of  those 
ideal  riches.  Sir  John  Chardin  relates  a  story, 
which  he  had  from  the  natives,  of  one  who 
actually  found  and  bore  away  some  of  these 
spoils  of  the  dead  ;  but  in  a  second  attempt  he 
lost  his  way,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Mtiny  travellers  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
discover  the  rooms  which  are  said  to  be  in  this 
mountain ;  but  most  of  them  have  toiled  in 
vain.  Pietro  della  Valle  affirms,  indeed,  that 
he  saw  a  square  room,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
tower,  close  on  all  sides,  except  a  door,  which 
was  almost  at  the  top,  and  altogether  inacces- 
sible: this  he  took  for  a  sepulchre.  Sir  John 
Chardin  could  not  find  this  apartment,  nor 
any  thing  like  it ;  though  he  does  not  doubt  of 
its  existence.  He  adds,  from  his  own  obser- 
vation, that  the  subterranean  passages  are  very 
perplexed,  and  the  damps  so  thick  that  it  is 
impossible  to  proceed  far  before  the  lights  are 
extinguished. 

In  opposition  to  the  received  notion  that 
these  edifices  in  the  mountains  were  intended 
for  tombs,  and  that  the  Chehil-minar  was  once 
a  superb  palace,  Mr.  Bryant  contends  that 
both  the  grottos  and  the  palace,  as  it  has  been 
called,  were  originally  temples  dedicated  to 

(q)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  414,  note  (c);  p.  415,  note  (j). 
(r)  Thevenot.  part  ii.  p.  144, 140. 
(*)  Clem.  Alex.  lib.  vi. 


Mithras,  the  god  of  fire.  The  grottos  in  the 
mountains,  he  considers  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  pyramids  and  labyrinth  of  Egypt ;(q) 
and  the  Chehil-minar  he  supposes  to  have 
been  a  puratheion,  or  open  tire-temple.  The 
stone  coffins  which  Thevenot  says  he  saw  in  the 
caverns,(r)  and  which  he  describes  as  square, 
like  the  basons  of  a  fountain,  this  writer  takes 
to  have  been  cisterns,  placed  there  for  lustra- 
tions. The  hills,  in  which  these  grottos  are 
formed,  he  supposes  to  be  the  same,  which  in 
ancient  times  were  remarkable  for  the  strange 
nocturnal  noises  and  echoes  heard  upon  them.(s) 
These  sounds,  he  thinks,  proceeded  from  the 
priests,  when  at  their  midnight  devotions, 
whose  voices  being  reverberated  through  the 
caverns,  were  heard  on  the  outside  with  reve- 
rential awe.(t)  The  country  below  was  called 
the  region  of  the  Magi.  Among  the  various 
emblematic  sculptures  in  front  of  these  grottos, 
there  are  two  deserving  of  particular  attention : 
the  one  is  of  a  princely  personage,  with  a  bow 
in  his  hand,  in  the  act  of  approaching  an  altar 
where  the  sacred  fire  is  burning:  above  is  the 
sun,  and  the  figure  of  a  deity  in  a  cloud,  some- 
times with  a  sacred  bandage,  at  others  with  a 
serpent  twisted  about  his  middle,  similar  to 
the  Cuuphis  of  Egypt.  In  the  other,  are,  on 
the  left  hand  Mit/iras  Sovinus,  a  pillar  with 
the  head  and  horns  of  a  bull,  similar  to  the 
figures  of  Isis  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  right 
another  pillar,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  is  blaz- 
ing: between  these  rises  the  celestial  arch,  or 
bow,  on  which  sits  the  winged  infant  deity 
Eros,  or  Mnn-eros,  with  the  sun  above  him, 
on  his  left  hand,  and  at  his  right  is  a  suppliant 
ascending  some  steps. (u)  The  reverence  paid 
to  caves  and  grottos  arose  from  a  notion  that 
they  were  a  representation  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  chief  deity,  whom  the  Persians  wor- 
shipped, proceeded  from  a  cave.(v)  Porphyry 
attributes  the  original  of  the  custom  to  Zoro- 
aster, and  says,  that  he  first  consecrated  a 
natural  cavern  in  Persis  to  Mithras,  the 
creator  and  father  of  all  things.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  this  practice  by  others,  who  dedicated 
to  the  deity  places  of  this  kind  ;  either  such  as 
were  originally  hollowed  by  nature,  or  made 
so  by  the  art  of  man.(w)  Those  of  which  we 


(t)  Bryant's  Mythology,  TO),  i.  p.  275—281,  367. 

(u)  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  295. 

(v)  Porph.  De  Antro  Nymph.  (w)  Ibid. 
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have  been  speaking  seem  to  have  been  enriched 
and  ornamented  by  the  Achsemenidae  of  Persis, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Cyrus;  and, 
though  modern,  if  compared  with  the  first 
introduction  of  the  worship,  are  yet  of  high 
antiquity  in  respect  to  ourselves  :(x)  they  are 
noble  relics  of  Persian  architecture,  and  highly 
interesting  to  the  curious  inquirer. 


SECTION  II. 

NATURAL     HISTORY     OF      PERSIA. — CLIMATE.— 

SOIL  AND    PRODUCE. MOUNTAINS. — RIVERS. 

—  PERSIAN      GULF,      AND      ISLANDS. MINER- 
ALOGY.  ANIMALS. NATURAL    CURIOSITIES. 

CLIMATE. — In  so  extensive  a  country  as 
Persia,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  a  great 
variety  must  be  found  in  the  air  and  temper- 
ature :  accordingly,  some  parts  are  parched 
with  almost  unsufferable  heat,  while  others, 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  are  frozen 
with  cold.  Wherever  the  air  is  cold,  it  is 
dry;  but  frequently  moist  in  the  regions  of 
intense  heat.  All  along  the  Persian  gulf, 
from  west  to  east,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  the  heat  is  for  four  months  so  excessive, 
that  even  those  who  are  born  in  the  country, 
are  constrained  to  leave  their  houses  about 
the  end  of  April,  and  retire  to  the  mountains, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  cooler:  so  that  tra- 
vellers in  these  parts,  at  that  season,  find  none 
in  the  villages  or  towns  but  wretched  creatures, 
left  there  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  wealthy, 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  health.  To 
strangers  this  heat  generally  proves  fatal.  The 
eastern  provinces  of  Persia,  from  the  Indus 
to  the  borders  of  Tartary,  are  also  subject  to 
great  and  incommodious  heats,  though  not 
quite  so  unwholesome  as  on  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean  and  the  Persian  gulf.  In  the  northern 
provinces,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  the 
heat  is  full  as  intense,  and,  though  attended 
with  moisture,  as  detrimental  to  the  health  as 
in  the  district  last  mentioned.  From  October 
to  May,  indeed,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  more  pleasant  than  this,  about  the 
Caspian;  yet  the  people  bear  indelible  marks 


(x)  Bryant's  Myt/tol.  vof.  i.  p.  28J). 
(y)  Chardin.  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 


of  the  malign  influence  of  their  summers,  all 
of  them  looking  of  a  faint  yellow,  and  pos- 
sessing neither  energy  nor  spirit.  The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  peculiar  to  these  parts ; 
for  all  the  rest  of  Persia  enjoys  a  dry  air,  the 
sky  being  perfectly  serene,  and  scarcely  a 
cloud  seen  to  fly  across  it ;  and  from  this 
purity  of  the  air,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  an 
excellent  habit  of  body,  with  a  clear  and 
florid  complexion.  Though  it  seldom  rains, 
the  heat  admits  of  mitigation  ;  for  in  the  night, 
when  not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  stars 
afford  a  strong  light,  a  brisk  wind  springs  up, 
which,  continuing  till  within  an  hour  of  the 
morning,  gives  a  refreshing  coolness  to  the 
air.  In  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  the  win- 
ter, beginning  in  November,  and  continuing  till 
March,  is  very  sharp  and  rude,  attended  with 
frost  and  snow,  which  last  descends  in  large 
flakes  upon  the  mountains,  but  never  on  the 
plains.  From  March  to  May,  there  are  brisk 
winds;  from  May  to  September,  the  air  is 
serene  and  dry,  refreshed  by  pleasant  gales 
at  evening,  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning; 
and  in  September  and  October,  the  wind  blows 
as  in  spring.  In  summer,  the  nights  are  about 
ten  hours  long ;  the  twilight  being  very  short. 
The  great  dryness  of  its  air  is  said  to  exempt 
Persia  from  thunder  and  earthquakes.  In  the 
spring,  indeed,  hail  sometimes  falls;  and,  as 
the  harvest  is  then  pretty  far  advanced,  itd  oes 
considerable  mischief.  The  rainbow  is  seldom 
seen  in  this  country,  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
vapours  to  form  it ;  but  in  the  night,  rays  of 
light  are  seen  shooting  through  the  firmament, 
followed  as  it  were  by  a  train  of  smoke.  The 
winds,  though  frequently  brisk,  never  swell 
into  storms  or  tempests ;  but  on  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  they  sometimes  prove  infectious 
and  even  poisonous.(y)  Tavernier  relates  that, 
at  Gombroon,  the  ancient  Harmozia,  on  the 
neck  of  the  Persian  gulf,  people  often  find 
themselves  struck  with  the  southern  blast  (the 
Samiel,  or  Simoom,  of  Arabia  and  Egypt),(z) 
and  drop  down  dead  so  suddenly  as  scarcely 
to  have  time  to  exclaim  "I  burn!"(a)  Le 
Bruyn,  who  was  greatly  incommoded  by  the 
heat,  was  assured  by  the  inhabitants,  that  the 
weather  was  sometimes  so  excessively  hot  as 
to  melt  the  seals  of  letters.  At  these  times  the 


(z)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  403. 

(a)  Tavern,  torn.  i.  liv.  iv.  chap.  1 ;  liv.  v.  chap.  23. 
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people  go  in  their  shirts,  and  are  continually 
sprinkled  with  cold  water;  and  some  even 
lie  for  hours  together  in  troughs  and  other 
vessels  filled  with  water.  Among  the  incon- 
veniences consequent  upon  this  malign  dis- 
position of  the  air,  one  of  the  most  terrible  is, 
the  engendering  in  the  arms  and  legs  a  kind 
of  thin  long  worms,  which  cannot  be  extracted 
without  great  danger  of  breaking  them,  upon 
which  a  mortification  ensues.(b) 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCE. — The  soil  of  Persia  is 
generally  stony,  sandy,  barren  ;  and  every 
where  so  dry,  that  without  irrigation  it  would 
produce  nothing :  such  plains  and  valleys, 
however,  as  have  streams  turned  into  them, 
are  far  from  being  unproductive;  fruits,  flowers, 
and  aromatics,  growing  there  in  abundance, 
of  an  exalted  flavour.  Towards  Tartary  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  soil  is  less  productive 
than  it  is  south  of  mount  Taurus ;  and  along 
the  Persian  gulf  it  is  altogether  sterile.  There 
is  scarcely  a  province  of  Persia  that  does  not 
yield  wine  of  some  sort ;  but  that  of  Persia 
Proper,  or  Schirauz,  is  esteemed  the  best.  The 
grain  most  common  there  is  wheat,  which  is 
very  fine ;  barley,  rice,  and  millet,  are  used  for 
bread  in  some  places,  when  the  stock  of  wheat 
is  exhausted ;  but  rice,  otherwise  prepared,  is 
the  universal  aliment.  In  some  parts,  the  corn 
ripens  so  rapidly,  that  they  have  a  threefold 
crop  in  the  year.  The  Persians  are  so  sensi- 
ble of  the  fertilizing  property  of  snow,  that 
they  examine  with  great  attention  its  rise  every 
year;  and  the  peasant  who  first  carries  news 
to  court  of  its  having  overtopped  a  certain 
stone  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  four 
leagues  from  Ispahawn,  is  liberally  rewarded 
for  his  pains.  Besides  grain  and  wine,  the 
country  produces  oil  in  plenty,  with  senna, 
rhubarb,  assafoetida,  and  other  drugs.  The  prin- 
cipal fruits  are  melons,  cucumbers,  dates,  grapes 
of  various  kinds,  pomegranates  of  exquisite  fla- 


(b)  Le  Bruyu.  Voyaye,  torn.  ii.  p.  323. 

(c)  Called  Ulai  by  Daniel,  chap.  viii.  ver.  2.    At  that  time 
Shushan,  or  Susiana,  was  included  in  the  province  of  Elam. 
Geographers    are   not   agreed    whether   the    Choaspes   and 
Eulaeus  were  the  same,  or  two  distinct  rivers.     Pliny,  who 
makes  them  two,  says,  they  both  rise  in  Media,  the  Choaspes 
discharging  itself  into  the  Pasitigris,  and   the   Eulrcus  into 
the  lake  Characcnus.*    Polycletus,  also,  according  to  Strabo, 
supposes  them  to  be  two  different  streams,  but  emptying 
themselves  into  the  same  lake.t     Salmasius,  on  the  other 


•  Plin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  27. 


t  Strabo,  lib.  iv. 


vour,  oranges,  and  pistachio-nuts.  The  garden- 
stuff,  and  almost  all  the  flowers  valued  in  Europe, 
are  here  found  in  abundance,  particularly  roses, 
from  which  waters  are  extracted  by  the  natives 
of  a  salubrious  and  odoriferous  kind. 

MOUNTAINS. — There  is  perhaps  no  other 
country,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  more 
mountainous  than  Persia  :  but  few  of  the  hills 
are  shaded  with  trees,  and  many  yield  neither 
springs  nor  metals.  Some  of  the  chief  are 
situated  on  the  frontiers,  and  serve  as  a  kind 
of  natural  ramparts  to  this  vast  region.  Among 
the  latter,  are  those  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat, 
which  fill  all  the  space  between  the  Enxine 
and  Caspian  seas ;  and  those  called  Taurua, 
and  the  several  branches  thereof,  which  run 
through  Persia  to  India. 

RIVERS. — Persia  is  very  ill  supplied  in  this 
respect;  most  of  the  streams  being  in  them- 
selves shallow,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the 
draughts  made  from  them,  through  channels 
cut  by  the  inhabitants,  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands.  In  the  province  of  Susiana,  there 
were  the  Eulaeus,(c)  or  Choaspes  [Karntri], 
and  the  Oroates,  which  last  is  sometimes 
called  the  Pasitigris  [Tab],  though  the  Pasi- 
tigris was  more  properly  a  name  for  the  chan- 
nel of  the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  The  water  of  the  Eulaeus, 
which  is  also  confounded  with  the  Gyndes, 
and  empties  itself  by  several  mouths  into  the 
Persian  gulf,  was  esteemed  so  excellent,  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  drank  no  other,  and  it 
always  formed  a  part  of  their  provision,  when 
they  removed  their  court  from  one  part  of 
their  empire  to  another,  or  when  they  went 
on  distant  expeditions.  It  was  carried  about 
with  them  in  silver  vessels,  and  was  purified 
by  boiling,  before  they  used  it.(d)  In  Persis, 
or  Persia  Proper,  the  only  rivers  of  note,  are 
the  Araxes  [Bend-J2mir],  and  the  Medns  [Abi- 
Kuren].  These  two  rivers  water  a  fertile  and 


hand,  takes  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  river,  under  tlic 
different  names  of  Choaspes  in  Media,  and  Eukeus  in 
Susiuna  ;J  and  Ptolemy,  who  takes  notice  of  the  Choaspes, 
speaks  of  two  springs  of  the  Eutaeus,  one  in  Media,  the  other 
in  Susiana. »  Herodotus  says  the  Choaspes  washed  the  walls 
of  Susa ;  while  Pliny,  and  other  writers  who  distinguish  the 
two  names  as  belonging  to  different  rivers,  place  the  city  of 
Susa  on  the  banks  of  the  Euleeus,  which  all  interpreters  aftow 
to  be  tlie  Ulai  spoken  of  by  Daniel  as  a  river  of  Sluisau. 
(d)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  188. 

}  Salmas.  in  Salai.  p.  493.  J  PtoL  fib.  vi.  cap.  3L 
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pleasant  valley,  and  after  their  junction  are 
lost  in  a  salt  lake,  unknown,  or  at  least  unde- 
scribed,  by  the  ancients,  and  now  called 
Haktegldan. 

THE  PERSIAN  GULF,  or  Sinus  Persicus,  was 
known  to  the    ancients    by  the  name   of  the 
Red  Sea,  as  was  also  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  or 
Arabic  Gulf :  indeed  these  two  were  but  arras 
of  the  Mare  Erythraeurn,  or  Red  Sea,  properly 
so  called,  which   washed  the  whole  coast  of 
Persia,  as  it  did  likewise  of  Arabia  and  the 
west  of  India.     The  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  now 
chiefly   remarkable   for  its  pearl-fishery,  con- 
tains a  number  of  islands,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal were  :  Ogyris,  or  Oguris,  afterwards  Gerun 
[Ormus]   called    Tyrus    by    Strabo;    a  small 
island,  covered  with  a  kind  of  white  salt,  so 
hard  that  it  is   used  for  building  instead  of 
stone.     It  is  destitute  of  fresh  water ;  but  in 
the  quarter  now  called   Tnrunbak,  the  springs 
are  less  impregnated    with  salt  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  island ;  and  on  that  account  the 
kings  of  Ormus  had  their  summer  residences 
there.       During    the    summer,    the    islanders 
remain  for  hours  together  in  the  water;  and 
even  in  winter  they  sleep  on  the  flat  roofs  of 
their  houses  for  the  sake  of  coolness.     In  this 
island  was   a   Phoenician  temple,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  palm-trees  was  the  tumulus 
of  Erythras,  the  reputed  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  who  was  supposed  to  have  reign- 
ed here,  and  at  last  to  have  drowned  himself 
in   the    sea,  called    from    him    Erythraean. (e) 
When  Nearchus  made   his  voyage  of  observa- 
tion, by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  pass- 
ed by  this  island,  which  he  describes  as  desert 
and  precipitous,  and  formed  by  a  volcano,  oi 
which  the  traces  are  still  to  be  seen  on  one  ol 
its    mountains  :     hence     probably    its    name 
Oguris,  from  Og,  belonging  to  the  sea,  and 
TJr,  fire;  q. d.  the  island  of  tire.     It  was  called 
Gerun  in  the  13th  century,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of   Harmozia,  driven    from    their  native 
country  by  the  Moguls,  sought  an   asylum  in 
this  island,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  their  for- 
mer principal  city,  Harmuz,  or  Ormus.     The 
identity  of  Ormus   with   Ogyris  is,   however, 
very  doubtful. 

Oaracta  [Kismis,  or    Vorochta],  the   largest 


(e)  Arrian.  Indie,  lib.  vi.  cap.  10.    Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 

(f )  Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  vi.  Fab.  4.   Hygin.  Fab.  I,  24, 130 
Apollod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 


island  of  the  Persian  gulf,  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow  channel;  and 
was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its 
pearls.  Niger  believes  Oaracta  to  have  been 
the  modern  Orraus. 

Aradus  [Are/c,  or  Areca],  a  small  island, 
about  a  league  south-west  of  Ormus,  had  a 
temple  similar  to  those  of  the  Phoenicians ; 
which  people  were  supposed  by  the  islanders 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  islands  of  the 
Persian  gulf. 

Catcea  [Keish,  or  Ca'is],  a  small  island, 
which  marked  the  boundary  between  Persis 
and  Carmania:  it  was  uninhabited  in  the  time 
of  Nearchus,  but  afterwards  became  the  empo- 
rium of  an  extensive  commerce,  till  superseded 
by  Ormus. 

Icarus,  or  Icarium  [Bahrain,  as  some  sup- 
pose], where  Diana  was  worshipped,  or  rather 
perhaps  Erigone,  the  reputed  daughter  of  Ica- 
rius,  from  whom  this  inland,  as  well  as  several 
places  in  Greece,  had  its  name.  According  to 
the  fabulists,  Icarius  discovered  the  art  of  fer- 
menting wine,  and  was  slain  by  some  shep- 
herds, whom  he  had  intoxicated  by  giving 
them  large  draughts  of  it,  without  acquainting 
them  with  its  nature.  He  was  afterwards 
deified,  and  consecrated  in  the  star  Bootes. 
His  daughter  Erigone,  who  hanged  herself  in 
despair  for  his  death,  was  supposed  to  be 
translated  into  the  constellation  Virgo;  as  her 
dog  Mcera,  who  had  assisted  her  in  finding  her 
father's  body,  was  into  the  star  Canis.(f) 

Tylos  [Bahrain],  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
was  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery,  and  for  the 
shells,  called  mother-of-pearl,  which  the  divers 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  surrounding 
rocks.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Tylos, 
or  CEtylus,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  Messe- 
|  nian  Gulf,  is  also  called  Bahrain.  They  both 
received  their  name  from  (Etylus,  an  Argivc 
hero.(g) 

MINERALOGY. — Metals  of  all  sorts  have  been 
found  in  Persia.  Since  the  reign  of  the  great 
Abbas,  or  Shah  Abbas,  iron,  copper,  and  lead, 
have  been  very  common  :  but  there  are  no  gold 
or  silver  mines  open,  for  want  of  fuel  to  work 
them.  Sulphur,  saltpetre,  salt,  and  alum,  are 
found  in  plenty.  Plains,  sometimes  ten  leagues 


(g)  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  26. 
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in  length,  are  entirely  covered  with  salt,  and 
others  with  sulphur  and  alum.  In  some  places, 
salt  is  dug  out  of  mines,  as  hard  and  tirm  as 
firestone,  so  that  the  people  in  the  Carmanian 
desert  use  it  for  building  their  houses.  Mar- 
ble, freestone,  and  slate,  are  found  in  great 
plenty  about  Hamadan.  The  marble  is  of 
four  colours,  viz.  white,  black,  red  and  black, 
and  white  and  black.  The  best,  which  is 
found  about  Tauris,  is  almost  as  transparent 
as  crystal;  its  colour  is  white  mingled  with 
pale  green ;  but  it  is  so  soft,  that  some  have 
doubted  whether  it  be  a  stone,  or  not.  Both 
black  and  white  petroleum  are  found  in  Per- 
sia; near  Tauris,  azure  is  obtained;  and  there 
are  several  rocks,  or  mines,  of  turquoises. 

ANIMALS. — The  horses  of  Persia  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  east,  though  less  esteemed 
than  those  of  Arabia :  the  demand  for  them  is 
so  great,  that  the  finest  fetch  from  £90  to  £450 
sterling  apiece.  They  are  higher  than  the 
English  saddle-horses ;  straight  before,  with  a 
small  head,  slender  and  finely  proportioned 
legs ;  gentle  travellers,  very  light  and  sprightly ; 
and  serviceable  till  they  are  18  or  20  years 
old.  Asses  are  of  two  kinds:  one,  bred  in 
Persia,  heavy  and  doltish;  the  other,  of  Ara- 
bian breed,  extremely  docile  and  useful:  the 
latter  are  used  only  for  the  saddle,  and  fetch 
high  prices.  The  mules  are  also  very  fine  ani- 
mals, pace  well,  never  fall,  and  are  seldom 
tired.  The  camels,  which  are  numerous, 
and  used  for  heavy  burdens,  are  managed 
entirely  by  the  voice,  without  halter  or  reins, 
the  driver  singing,  and  the  camel  moving 
brisker  or  slower  as  the  tune  is  lively  or  dull. 
As  beef  is  rarely  eaten  in  Persia,  the  ox  is 
generally  employed  in  agricultural  labours. 
Hogs  are  not  bred  in  Persia,  except  in  a  pro- 
vince or  two,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian. 
The  sheep  are  of  superior  flavour,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  the  pasturage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Schirauz,  and  are  also  celebrated 
for  their  fine  fleeces.  Their  tails  are  of 
extraordinary  size,  weighing  from  six  or  seven 
pounds  to  upwards  of  thirty.  Deer  are  very 
common. 

Of  wild  beasts,  the  number  is  not  great, 
because  there  are  few  forests ;  but  where  there 
are  any,  as  in  Hyrcania  [Tabristati]  lions, 
bears,  tigers,  leopards,  porcupines,  wild  boars, 
and  wolves,  abound.  Owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  climate,  few  insects  breed  in  Persia ; 
YOL.  n. 


yet  in  some  provinces,  the  locusts  fly  about  in 
such  numbers  as  to  darken  the  air.  In  some 
places,  there  are  also  black  scorpions,  so 
venomous  that  persons  stung  by  them  die  in  a 
few  hours :  in  others  are  lizards,  frightfully 
ugly,  an  ell  long,  as  thick  as  a  large  toad,  and 
with  a  skin  as  tough  as  that  of  the  sea-dog. 
The  southern  provinces  are  infested  with  gnats ; 
some  with  long  legs,  some  white  and  as  small 
as  fleas,  which  make  no  buzzing,  and  sting 
suddenly  and  smartly  like  needles.  Among 
the  reptiles,  is  a  long  square  worm,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  hazar-pey,  i.  e.  thousand  feet, 
because  its  whole  body  is  covered  with  feet : 
it  runs  excessively  fast;  and  its  bite  is  danger- 
ous, and  even  mortal  if  it  gets  into  the  ear. 

All  the  kinds  of  fowls  known  in  Europe  are 
found  in  Persia.  Wild  and  tame  pigeons  are 
kept  in  great  numbers ;  and  the  tame  sort  are 
taught  to  surround  flights  of  the  wild,  and  take 
them  with  them  to  their  masters.  The  par- 
tridges are  larger  than  elsewhere,  but  their 
flesh  in  many  parts  is  hard  and  tasteless. 
Geese,  ducks,  cranes,  herons,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  water-fowls,  are  common ;  nightingales 
are  heard  throughout  the  year,  but  chiefly  in. 
the  spring ;  martlets  learn  whatever  words  are 
taught  them;  and  a  bird,  called  noura,  chatters 
incessantly.  Of  the  larger-sized  birds,  the 
pelican  is  the  most  remarkable.  Birds  of 
prey,  of  various  kinds,  are  numerous;  and 
some  of  the  falcons  are  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  world. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  of  Persia,  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  abundance  of  fish.  The 
Persian  gulf  is  supposed  to  produce  more  fish 
than  any  sea  of  equal  extent.  On  the  coasts 
of  this  gulf  is  taken  a  sort  of  fish,  of  which 
the  flesh  is  of  a  red  colour,  very  delicious,  and 
sometimes  weighing  from  200lb.  to  300lb. 
The  river  fish  are  chiefly  barbels :  those  of  the 
lakes,  carps  and  shads.  In  the  river  of 
Ispahawn  are  great  numbers  of  crabs,  which 
crawl  up  the  trees  on  the  banks,  and  live  under 
the  leaves:  their  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

NATURAL  CURIOSITIES. — At  some  distance 
from  Aspadana  [Ispahawn]  is  a  range  of  moun- 
tainous rocks  called  Jayabat,  with  several 
openings  between  them  like  the  embrasures  in 
bastions,  through  which  the  wind  rushes  with 
surprising  velocity,  driving  with  it  the  waters 
of  the  Mahmoudker  into  an  extensive  bason, 
partly  formed  by  the  falling  of  the  stream, 
v  Y 
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and  partly  wrought  by  art.  In  ascending  the 
mountain,  certain  natural  chinks  shew  the 
water  in  the  interior,  like  a  sleeping  lake, 
covered  with  rocks :  its  depth  is  supposed  to  be 
unfathomable;  and  when  stones  are  thrown  in, 
they  cause  a  deafening  reverberation  through 
the  extensive  subterraneous  caverns.  After  its 
descent  from  the  bason  just  mentioned,  the 
river  rolls  along  the  plain  till  at  length  it  falls 
into  the  Zeindeh-rud.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  subterranean  lake  from  whence  the 
Mahmoudker  has  its  source,  does  not  derive 
its  waters  from  springs,  but  from  the  snow  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which  melting  gra- 
dually distils  through  the  rock  into  the  abyss 
beneath.  At  their  first  issue  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Jayabat,  the  waters  are  acrid ;  but 
this  quality  is  lost  after  they  have  joined  the 
Zeindeh-rud.(h) 

Under  the  mountain  called  Takhti-Rustam, 
from  the  ruins  of  a  building  on  its  summit, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  hero 
Rustam,  runs  a  grotto,  from  the  roof  of  which 
fresh  water  distils  in  several  places,  and  after 
collecting  in  proper  receptacles  formed  by  the 
dripping,  forms  two  or  three  distinct  streams, 
which  issue  out  across  the  plain.  In  this 
cavern  the  Indians  assemble  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  to  celebrate  a  feast  in  honour  of 
a  hermit  or  saint  of  their's,  who  long  made  it 
his  residence;  and  the  whole  area  is  hung  and 
overlaid  with  shreds  from  the  garments  of  those 
who  have  resorted  to  it  to  be  cured  of  their 
diseases.  Not  far  from  this  grotto  is  a  moun- 
tain, where  a  kind  of  blue  stones,  very  hard 
and  shining,  are  found,  with  which  mosques, 
tombs,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  adorned 
by  the  natives. 

The  baths  near  Harmozia  [Gombrooti]  are 
medicinal,  and  esteemed  among  the  natural 
curiosities  of  Persia.  The  celebrated  springs 
of  Naphtha,  near  Baku,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  are  also  frequently  noticed  in  natural 
history  for  their  surprising  qualities ;  but  the 
chief  curiosity  in  that  part  of  the  country  is 
the  inflammatory  soil  of  the  district  about 
ton  miles  from  Baku,  where  the  earth  is  so 
impregnated  with  combustible  matter,  that  it 
readily  takes  fire  on  the  application  of  a  light. 

(h)  Chardin.  torn.  ii.  p.  2. 

(i)  This  phenomenon,  how  wonderful  soever  it  might 
appear  in  ancient  times,  would  now  be  thought  little  of 


Here  lime  is  made  by  digging  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  setting  fire  to  the  gas  that  rises  out  o. 
it,  and  filling  it  with  stones,  which  in  about 
20  days  are  converted  into  capital  lime.  The 
inhabitants  also  illuminate  their  houses  by 
inserting  a  hollow  reed  about  a  foot  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  applying  a  light  to  the  top, 
where  the  ascending  vapour  takes  fire,  and 
continues  to  burn  till  purposely  extinguished, 
without  consuming  the  reed.(i) 

In  the  vegetable  world,  Persia  possesses 
some  singularities.  Of  these,  the  first  to  be 
noticed  is  a  poisonous  shrub,  or  plant,  called 
chark  by  the  Arabians,  and  gulbad-samow, 
i.  e.  the  wind-poisoning  flower,  by  the  Persians : 
it  blossoms  like  the  thistle,  and  produces  pods 
filled  with  a  thick  white  liquor,  of  the  consist- 
ency of  cream,  sharp  and  sour  to  the  taste; 
and  it  is  affirmed,  that  wherever  the  wind 
blows  over  a  number  of  these  plants,  as  it  fre- 
quently does  in  the  desert  of  Carmania,  a 
poisonous  quality  is  communicated  to  it,  which 
proves  mortal  to  the  first  animal  that  inhales  it. 
In  the  same  desert,  is  another  shrub,  called 
kerzehre,  or  asses'  poison,  because  those  crea- 
tures are  apt  to  eat  of  its  fruit,  which  generally 
proves  mortal.  The  very  water  that  washes  its 
roots  is  likewise  held  to  be  poisonous.  This 
shrub  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet  ;  its 
trunk,  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  is  covered  with 
a  remarkably  rough  bark,  of  a  bright  green 
colour;  its  leaves  are  round,  with  a  rising 
point  in  the  middle,  and  its  flower,  of  a  kind 
of  flesh-colour,  has  been  compared  with  the 
rose,  though  it  more  resembles  the  tulip :  the 
Greeks  called  it  rhododendron,  and  a  species 
of  it  is  now  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe, 
as  an  agreeable  evergreen. 

The  goats,  both  wild  and  tame,  which  feed 
on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf,  afford  the 
celebrated  bezoar  stone,  as  do  also  those  of 
Bactria;  the  latter  being  esteemed  the  best. 
It  was  long  accounted  an  antidote  to  all 
poisons ;  but  is  now  regarded  only  as  a  sudo- 
rific, and  that  of  a  very  inferior  description. 

Of  the  bird  called  abmelec,  or  locust-eater, 
many  strange  stories  have  been  told.  It  is  of 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  hen,  its  feathers  are 
black,  its  wings  large,  its  flesh  is  of  a  greyish 

by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  uses  to  which  the  gas  of 
pit-coal  is  applied. 
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colour,  and  its  food  is  the  locust,  which  it 
pursues  with  great  eagerness.  These  birds 
commonly  fly  in  flocks,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  so  fond  of  (he  water  of  a  certain  spring  in 
Bactria,  that  they  will  follow  wherever  it  is 
taken.  On  this  account  the  water  is  carefully 
preserved  by  the  Armenian  priests,  who  set  it 
out  in  places  where  the  locusts  happen  to  fall, 
in  jars  and  in  channels  dug  in  the  fields,  and 
on  the  following  day  whole  troops  of  these 
birds  arrive,  and  quickly  clear  the  district  of 
the  locusts.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  pre- 
serve its  charm,  that  the  water  should  not  pass 
through  either  house  or  vault.(j) 


SECTION  III. 

ANTIQUITY,  GOVERNMENT  AND  REGAL  STATE, 
ROYAL  REVENUES,  MONEY,  LAWS,  PUNISH- 
MENTS, CUSTOMS,  AUTS  AND  SCIENCES,  NAVI- 
GATION AND  COMMERCE,  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
PERSIANS. 

ANTIQUITY. — It  has  been  supposed,  because 
all  the  Greek  interpreters  understood  Persia 
by  Elam,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,(k) 
the  Persians  are  called  Elamites,  that  the 
Persians  were  descendants  of  Elam,  or  Ely- 
inus,  as  Josephus(l)  calls  him,  the  son  of 
Shem.  But  a  distinction  is  necessary  to  be 
made  between  the  Elamites  and  the  Persians 
in  speaking  of  their  origin,  though  they  ulti- 
mately blended,  and  became  one  nation.  So 
early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  Elamites 
were  a  powerful  people,  and  their  king  Chedor- 
laomer,  with  his  three  allies,  made  extensive 
conquests,  particularly  of  the  warlike  Emim 
and  Zamzummim,  and  their  neighbours  and 
confederates  :(m)  at  that  time,  however,  the 
Persians,  or  votaries  of  Perseus,  whom  we 
have  shewn,  in  speaking  of  the  name  of  this 
country,  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Periz- 
zites,  were  but  recent  sojourners  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Botli  Elamites  and  Perizzites 


( j)    Voyage  de  Villumont,  p.  97,  apud  Chardin. 

(k)  Acts  ii.  0. 

(1)  Joseph.  Antiij.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

(m)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  337,  520,  526—529,  595. 

(n)  Their  name  admits  of  a  twofold  derivation :  from 
f~>S  (PHOROTZ)  to  /scatter  or  disperse,  because  they  were 
scattered  from  I  be  plains  of  Shinar  for  their  impiety  in 


were  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  but  the  latter 
were  long  without  an  established  settlement; 
and  the  period  of  their  taking  up  their  abode 
in  the  country  afterwards  called  Persia,  can 
only  be  guessed  at  from  the  fabulous  account  of 
Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who 
is  placed  in  the  sixth  generation  before  Cyrus  the 
Great.  But  it  was  not  to  the  west  alone  that  the 
Perizzites,  or  children  of  dispersion, (n)  were 
scattered ;  they  were  extensively  diffused  to 
the  east  of  Babylon ;(o)  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Persians  were  descendants  of  the  oriental 
Perizzites,  while  those  who  had  taken  the 
way  of  Canaan,  spread  themselves  westward, 
into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Elamites  is  supposed,  from  some  ex- 
pressions of  the  prophets,(p)  to  have  continued 
while  the  Assyrians  reigned  at  Nineveh,  till  the 
Oth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  assisted  by 
Cyaxares  the  Mede,  brought  them  under  sub- 
jection ;  and  about  that  time  the  Persians 
began  to  be  of  importance  as  members  of  the 
Median  empire.  It  is  usual  to  consider  the 
Elymsei  as  the  same  with  the  Elamites ;  but 
even  this  may  be  doubted  ;  for  the  Elyraaei, 
or  Elymi,(q)  seem  to  be  of  the  same  race  with 
the  Persians,  and  were  to  be  found  in  most 
countries  where  Perseus  was  reputed  to  have 
been. 

GOVERNMENT,  AND  REGAL  STATE. — The 
kings  of  Persia  were  despotic,  in  the  extreme 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  were  revered  by  their 
subjects  like  deities  on  the  earth  ;  none  daring 
to  appear  before  their  throne  without  prostrat- 
ing themselves  on  the  ground.  In  the  age  of 
Apollonius,  this  ostentation  was  carried  so 
far,  that  none  were  allowed  to  enter  the  royal 
presence,  who  had  not  first  done  similar 
homage  to  the  king's  statue.  While  in  the 
prince's  presence,  they  were  required  to  keep 
their  hands  within  their  sleeves,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  audience  ;  a  breach  of  which 
observance  at  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
cost  Antosaces  and  Mitraeus  their  lives.(r) 
None  were  permitted  to  enter  the  royal  palace, 
without  the  sovereign's  leave,  except  descend- 

respect  of  Babel ;  and  also  from  ]"lN-'3  (PI-ARETZ)  the  title 
by  which  they  worshipped  the  sun. 

(o)  See  before,  p.  342.  (p)  See  Calmet. 

(q)  Pausanias,  lib.  x.  cap.  8,  speaks  of  the  Elymi  as  a 
nation  descended  from  the  Trojans,  and  in  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians. 

(r)  Xenoph. 
Y  Y  2 
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ants  of  the  princes  who  slew  the  false  Smerdis; 
all  others,  of  whatever  rank,  before  they  set 
foot  in  the  palace,  were  obliged  to  acquaint 
the  king  by  a  messenger  that  they  were  desir- 
ous of  attending  him,  and  wait  his  royal 
pleasure.  So  great  was  the  veneration  of  the 
Persians  for  their  kings,  that  they  lived  in  no 
less  dread  of  the  sovereign's  anger  than  of  the 
wrath  of  the  gods:  they  looked  upon  the  incur- 
ring of  his  displeasure  as  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune, and  were  ready  at  his  command  to 
sacrifice  their  lives,  by  becoming  their  own 
executioners.  The  crown  was  hereditary,  and 
generally  passed  to  the  eldest  of  the  deceased 
monarch's  legitimate  children.  When  the 
reigning  prince  undertook  a  dangerous  expe- 
dition, or  a  long  journey,  he  named  the  heir 
apparent  before  he  set  off.  The  ceremony  of 
coronation  was  performed  at  Pasargada,  where 
the  new  monarch,  clothed  in  the  garment 
which  Cyrus,  founder  of  the  empire,  had  worn 
before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  ate  some 
figs  with  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine,  and 
drank  a  cup  of  sour  milk  ;  after  which,  the 
liani,  or  crown,  was  placed  upon  his  head  by 
one  of  the  grandees,  in  whose  family  that 
honour  was  hereditary.  The  royal  tiara,  called 
cidaris,  was  a  kind  of  turban,  rising  to  a  sharp 
point  without  bending,  in  opposition  to  the 
turbans  of  the  Persians  at  large,  who  wore 
their's  crouching  down  upon  their  foreheads, 
in  token  of  subjection.(s)  Round  the  tiara, 
the  king  wore  a  purple  and  white  band,  or 
diadem  ;(t)  and  these  two  distinctions  of  the 
head-dress  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
ensigns  of  royalty  among  the  Persian  kings 
of  the  first  dynasty. 

The  king's  birth-day,  which  was  held  most 
sacred,  was  always  celebrated  with  public 
sports,  in  the  utmost  of  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. His  death  was  bewailed  by  shutting 
up  the  tribunals  of  justice  for  five  days,  and 
by  extinguishing  those  domestic  fires  which 
served  as  family  altars.(u) 

,   The  royal   residence  was,  according  to  the 
season,    seven    months   at   Babvlon,    three  at 


(s)  Ail  exception  to  this  rule  was  granted:  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the.  bix  grandees,  who,  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  con- 
spired agtinst,  and  slew  the  false  Smerdis  :  these  were 
allowed  to  use  n  tiara  bending  only  to  the  middle  of  the 
head,  and  not,  as  other  subjects,  "reaching  down  to  their 
eyebrows. 

(t)  In  ancient  writers,  the  term  diadem  means  only  a  band 

2 


Susa,  called  in  Scripture  Skusliun  the  palace,(\) 
and  two  at  Ecbatana.  It  was  also  occasion- 
ally removed  to  Pasargada  and  to  Persepolis, 
which  last,  in  the  sequel,  became  the  king's 
ordinary  habitation.  The  royal  palace  had 
many  gates,  and  at  each  gate  was  a  body  of 
guards,  whose  duty  it  was,  not  only  to  de- 
fend the  king's  person,  but  to  inform  him  of 
all  that  was  passing  throughout  his  dominions. 
They  received  messengers  from  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  the  empire,  and  had  immediate 
notice  of  any  sudden  commotion  by  means  of 
tires ;  fuel  for  which  was  always  kept  ready 
on  eminences  at  small  distances  from  each 
other,  and  lighted  when  occasion  required. 

The  king's  palace,  which  was  as  much 
respected  as  a  temple,  was  extremely  magni- 
ficent, and  furnished  with  utensils  of  little  less 
than  inestimable  value.  The  walls  and  roofs 
of  the  rooms  were  entirely  covered  with  ivory, 
silver,  amber,  or  gold.  The  throne  was  of  the 
finest  gold,  supported  by  four  pillars,  richly 
set  with  precious  stones.  The  royal  bed  was 
likewise  of  gold  ;  and  two  coffers  were 
placed  by  it,  one  at  the  head,  containing  five 
thousand  talents,  the  other  at  the  feet,  contain- 
ing three  thousand.  Herodotus  mentions  a 
plane-tree  and  vine  of  gold,  presented  to 
Darius,  by  Pythius  the  rich  Lydian,(w)  of 
which  the  body  and  branches  were  enriched 
with  jewels  of  great  value ;  and  the  clusters 
of  grapes,  which  hung  over  the  king's  head  as 
he  sat  upon  the  throne,  were  composed  of 
precious  stones. (x)  Adjoining  to  the  palace 
were  five  gardens,  planted  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful trees  and  flowers,  and  extensive  parks, 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  game  for  the  king's 
diversion. 

The  Persian  monarchs,  who,  from  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  seem  to  have  minded 
little  besides  the  gratification  of  their  sensual 
appetites,  drank  no  water  but  that  of  the  river 
Choaspes,  or  Eulseus,  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, was  always  carried  about  with  them  in 
silver  vessels  :  no  wine  was  set  on  their  tables 
but  the  Calybonian,  made  at  Damascus ;  they 


or  fillet  wreathed  round  the  forehead.  It  was  sometimes 
composed  of  fine  cloth  of  different  colours,  and  sometimes 
of  leaves  only. 

(u)  Diod.  Sicnl.  lib.  viii.  (v)  Esther,  i.  2,  et  al. 

(w)  See  before,  p.  296,  note  (v). 

(x)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  27.  Athen.  lib.  xii.  Biuhctis 
De  As».  lib.  iv. 
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ate  no  bread  but  what  was  made  from  the 
wheat  of  Assos,  in  Phrygia;  and  their  salt 
was  the  finest  that  Egypt  could  produce. 
Their  public  feasts  exceeded  in  magnificence 
those  of  all  other  nations  ;  and  the  most  costly 
viands  that  could  possibly  be  procured  from 
the  surrounding  countries,  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests.(y) 
During  the  repast,  the  ears  of  the  company 
were  enchanted  with  the  harmony  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music;  and  300  singing  wo- 
men were  in  constant  attendance  to  divert  their 
royal  master  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  ;  to  lull 
him  to  sleep  with  the  soft  melody  of  their 
notes  at  night,  and  to  recreate  his  mind  as 
soon  as  he  awoke  in  the  morning.  It  was 
seldom,  however,  that  the  king  admitted  any 
persons  to  his  table  besides  his  consort  and 
his  mother;  and  when  he  did,  the  guests  were 
placed  so  that  they  might  be  seen  by  the 
sovereign  without  his  being  observed  by  them; 
it  being  deemed  a  degradation  of  the  royal 
state,  that  the  monarch  should  appear  subject 
to  the  same  necessities  with  those  over  whom 
he  ruled.  This  ambition  of  being  thought 
above  the  level  of  other  mortals,  confined  the 
Persian  monarchs  mostly  within  the  precincts 
of  their  own  palaces,  and  debarred  them  from 
the  pleasures  attendant  on  more  healthy  recrea- 
tions. This  indolence  carried  with  it  its  own 
punishment ;  for  want  of  due  alternations  of 
exercise  and  repose,  their  existence  was  but 
a  voluptuous  monotony,  which  palled  upon 
their  senses ;  and  Xerxes  became  so  disgusted 
with  it,  that  he  endeavoured  to  relieve  himself 
by  the  discovery  of  new  pleasures,  and  even 
offered  an  ample  reward  to  whoever  should 
devise  a  novel  means  of  enjoyment.(z)  The 
extravagance  of  these  monarchs  kept  pace 
with  their  sensuality,  and  the  revenues  of  whole 
provinces  were  lavished  on  the  attire  of  their 
favourite  concubines,  one  city  being  compelled 


(y)  Athenauis*  relates,  that  among  the  prisoners  taken  by 
Parmenio  at  Damascus,  there  were  277  cooks ;  of  whom 
29  had  the  care  of  the  dishes,  17  served  water,  70  had  the 
charge  of  the  wine ;  40  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
sweet  ointments,  and  (50  provided  the  garlands  usually  worn 
at  the  Persian  banquets. 

(z)  Cic.  Tusc.  Quasi.  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2. 
(a)  Cic.  in  Ver.  act.  5.     Socratesf  mentions  an  ambassa- 
dor, who,  being  sent  into  Persia,  spent  a  whole  day  ill  tra- 

*  Lil).  xii.  t  In  Plat.  Alciliiad. 


to  supply  them  with  ornaments  for  their  hair, 
another  for  their  necks,  &c.(a) 

The  king's  children,  especially  the  eldest, 
were  committed,  soon  after  their  birth,  to  the 
care  of  eunuchs.  So  early  as  the  age  of  seven 
years,  they  were  instructed  in  riding  and  hunt- 
ing; and  at  14  they  were  placed  under  the 
discipline  of  four  learned  tutors;  of  whom  one 
was  to  teach  them  prudence,  another  justice, 
the  third  temperance,  and  the  last  fortitude.(b) 
Hence  the  noble  character  which  most  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  bear  in  their  public  capacity, 
notwithstanding  the  dissipation  of  their  private 
lives. 

The  king's  ordinary  guard  consisted  mostly 
of  Persians.  Fifteen  thousand  men  were  in 
constant  attendance  upon  his  person,  and  were 
called  the  king's  relations;  and  ten  thousand 
choice  horsemen,  who  accompanied  him  in  all 
his  expeditions,  were  styled  Immortal.  These 
guards  received  no  pay;  but  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
the  royal  treasury. 

The  Persian  kings  were,  above  all  other 
monarchs,  the  most  arbitrary  and  absolute; 
considering  their  subjects,  of  whatever  degree, 
or  however  distinguished  by  birth  or  fortune, 
as  the  meanest  of  slaves  :  even  their  own  chil- 
dren durst  address  them  by  no  other  title  than 
that  of  lord,  great  king,  or  king  of  kings. (c) 
This  arrogance  of  the  monarch  engendered  a 
correspondent  ahjectness  in  the  subjects,  to 
which  Plato  ascribes  the  downfal  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  ;(d)  and  it  prevailed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  those,  who,  by  the  king's  order, 
were  publicly  whipped,  used  to  return  him 
thanks  for  vouchsafing  to  remember  them.(e) 
To  betray  the  least  reluctance  in  executing  the 
royal  mandate,  how  difficult  soever  it  might 
be,  was  sure  to  be  punished  with  the  loss  of 
the  head  or  the  right  arm.(f)  The  custom  of 
prostration  before  the  sovereign,  and  before 


veiling  through  a  country  called  the  Queen's  girdle;  and 
another  in  crossing  what  was  denominated  the  Queen's  head- 
dress. 

(b)  Xenoph.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.     Brisson.  Polit. 

(c)  Uio  Chrysost.  De  Regno,   orat.   iii.     Arrian.  lib.  vi. 
Strabo.  lib.  xv.     Ezra,  vii.  12. 

(d)  Plato.  De  Ltyib.  lib.  iii. 

(e)  Stobaeus.  Serm.  ii.    A  similar  practice  prevailed  among 
the  Medes,  from  whom  it  was  probably  copied,  and  still 
exists  among  the  Chinese. 

(f)  Strabo,  lib.  xv. 
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his  images,  is  stated  by  Justin(g)  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  Cyrus  the  Great ;  but  it  seems  of 
much  older  date,  and  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
To  sit  in  the  king's  chair,  or  throne,  even  by 
accident;  to  put  on  any  part  of  his  apparel, 
though  cast  away ;  to  look  into  the  palanquin, 
or  litter,  in  which  his  concubines  were  con- 
veyed from  their  lodging  to  the  palace ;  to 
shoot,  in  hunting,  or  to  strike  at  the  game, 
before  the  king,  were  all  capital  crimes.(h) 
Such  as  betrayed  the  king's  secrets,  or  gave 
intelligence  of  his  designs  to  the  enemy,  were 
so  severely  punished,  that  the  prisoners  taken 
by  Alexander,  in  his  wars  with  Darius,  chose 
rather  to  suffer  death,  than  give  him  any  infor- 
mation that  might  injure  the  cause  of  their 
prince. (i)  No  person,  of  any  rank,  could 
appear  before  the  king  without  a  present;  a 
custom  prevalent  in  eastern  courts  to  the  pre- 
sent day  :  and  when  he  marched  out  with  his 
army,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  or 
provinces  through  which  he  passed,  were 
obliged  to  declare  their  vassalage  by  flocking 
into  his  presence  with  gifts  of  oxen,  sheep, 
corn,  wine,  &c.(j) 

Notwithstanding  the  dissolute  habits  of  the 
Persian  monarchs,  and  the  despotism  of  their 
government,  they  frequently  heard  causes 
themselves,  civil  as  well  as  criminal ;  and  were 
generally  very  tender  in  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  between  their  subjects. 
After  listening  attentively  to  the  merits  of  a 
cause,  they  took  several  days  to  reflect  upon 
it,  and  to  advise  with  the  most  learned  judges 
before  they  pronounced  sentence.  When  they 
sat  on  a  trial,  of  which  the  issue  involved  the 
life  or  death  of  the  prisoner,  they  not  only 
considered  the  crime  of  which  the  delinquent 
was  impeached,  but  all  the  actions  of  his  life, 
and  condemned  or  acquitted  him,  according 
as  his  virtues  or  his  vices  prevailed. (k) 

Besides  the  king,  there  were  several  judges, 
well  skilled  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
men  of  unblemished  characters,  who,  under 


(el  Lib.  xi.  cap.  4. 

(li)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.  Val.  Maxim,  lib.  v.  cap.  1G. 
Quint.  Curt.  tap.  xviii.  Plut.  in  Artax.  et  Themist. 

(i)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iv.     Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxi. 

(j)  jElian.    Var.  Hist,  lib.  i.  cap.  32,  33. 

(k)  Hcnxiot.  lib.  i.  cap.  13?.  Pliilostrat.  De  Vita  Apollon. 
lib.  i.  Epiphan.  De  Manich.  lib.  ii.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi. 
eap.  3. 


the  title  of  royal  judges,  administered  justice 
at  stated  times  in  the  provinces ;  and  some  of 
them  were  always  in  attendance  upon  the 
king,(l)  who  frequently  advised  with  them ; 
and,  in  matters  concerning  himself,  referred  all 
to  their  decision. (in)  They  were  nominated 
by  the  sovereign,  and  held  their  posts  for  life. 
Josephus(n)  and  Zonarus(o)  suppose  they  were 
seven  in  number,  because  the  commission  of 
Artaxerxes  to  Ezra  was  from  the  king  and  his 
seven  counsellors.^) 

The  Persian  monarchs  had  many  wives, 
besides  an  unlimited  number  of  concubines. 
Darius  maintained  as  many  as  the  days  of  the 
year;(q)  a  practice  common  to  him  and  his 
predecessors,  whose  wives  and  concubines 
were  introduced  by  turns  to  their  society.(r) 
Artaxerxes  had  no  less  than  115  children  by 
his  concubines.(s) 

THE  ROYAL  REVENUES  of  Persia,  according 
to  Herodotus,(t)  amounted  to  84,560  Euboic 
talents  (about  ,£16,383,500  sterling)  gathered 
from  the  Asiatic  provinces  only  ;  which  in 
later  ages  was  greatly  augmented  by  taxes 
drawn  from  the  islands  and  several  provinces 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  Africa,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Syria,  &c.  so  that,  according  to 
Justin, (u)  Alexander  received  from  his  sub- 
jects, after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the  im- 
mense sum  of  300,000  talents  (£57,900,000 
sterling)  annually.  During  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
and  his  son  Cambyses,  no  tributes  were 
imposed,  the  people  voluntarily  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  king  and  the  army: 
but  Darius  Hystaspes  laid  a  yearly  assess- 
ment upon  each  province,  whence  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  the  merchant.  The  Persian 
kings  preserved  their  treasures,  by  causing  the 
gold  and  silver  to  be  melted  down,  and  pour- 
ed into  earthen  jars,  which  they  broke  into 
as  occasion  required. (v)  The  lands  of  the 
native  Persians  were  free  from  all  taxes;  but 
the  provinces,  besides  money,  were  obliged 
to  contribute  considerably  of  their  particular 
produce  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  king, 


(1)  vElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  34. 

(m)  Hcrodot.  lib.  iii. 

(n)  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  G.  (o)  Tome  i. 

(p)  Ezra,  vii.  14  :  see  also  Esther,  i.  14. 

(q)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.  (r)  Esther,  ii.  12—15. 

(s)  Justin,  lib.  x.  (t)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  89,  95,  96, 

(u)  Lib.  xiii. 

(v)  Herodot,  ut  supra, 
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ns  well  as  of  his  army  in  time  of  war.(w) 
Thus  the  provinces  of  Cyrene  and  Barca  weir, 
besides  the  ordinary  taxes,  assessed  at  a  quan- 
tity of  corn  sufficient  for  120,000  men;  the 
satraps  of  Babylon  entertained  the  king  and 
his  court  for  four  months  in  the  year,  pay- 
ing, besides,  an  annual  tribute  of  500  young- 
eunuchs  ;  the  Ethiopians  and  people  in  their 
vicinity  made  a  present  every  third  year  of 
two  choenices  of  gold,  200  bundles  of  ebony, 
five  Ethiopian  children,  and  20  elephants' 
teeth  of  the  largest  size ;  the  Colchicans  pre- 
sented the  king  every  fifth  year  with  100  boys 
and  as  many  virgins  ;  and  the  Arabians  sent 
him  1000  talents  in  weight,  of  frankin- 
cense.(x) 

MONEY. — Darius  was  the  first  who  caused 
gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  in  Persia,  and 
from  him  the  pieces  of  gold  were  called  Danes: 
but  who  this  Darius  was,  has  been  much  con- 
troverted ;  some  taking  him  for  Darius,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Cyrus,  others  for  Cyax- 
ares  II.  the  Darius  the  Mede  of  holy  writ, 
and  some  for  Darius  Hystaspes :  the  title  of 
the  latter,  however,  to  this  honour  is  built  on 
very  slight  grounds,  for  Suidas,  Harpocration, 
and  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  all  declare 
that  the  first  pieces  of  gold  were  coined  by 
a  more  ancient  Darius  than  the  father  of 
Xerxes.(y)  The  claim,  therefore,  lies  between 
the  ancestor  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  the  coad- 
jutor and  uncle  of  Cyrus,  viz.  Cyaxares,  or 
Darius  the  Mede.  Of  the  former,  so  little  is 
known,  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  enter 
into  the  various  conjectures  that  have  been 
made  respecting  him  :  those  who  give  the 
preference  to  Darius  the  Mede,  think  that 
he  learned  the  art  of  coining  from  the  Lydians, 
and  that  he  restamped  the  pieces  of  Croesus, 
after  the  defeat  of  that  monarch,  with  his 
own  effigies,  without  altering  their  weight  or 
value,(z)  and  changed  their  name  from  Crcesei 
to  Darics,  by  which  denomination  they  con- 
tinued to  be  known  under  his  successors,  as 
well  of  the  Persian  as  of  the  Macedonian 
race.  They  were  stamped  on  one  side  with 
an  archer  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  with  a 


(w)   Herodot.    ut    supra.    Strabo.    lib.    xv.       Xenoph.    in 
Anabas.  lib.  iv. 

(x)  Herodot.  ut  supra. 

(y)  Suidas  in  voce  Aajawf.  Harpocrat.  Schol.  in  Aristoph. 

(?)  Newtoii's  Chronol.  p.  320.  (a)  I'lut.  in  Artax. 


spiked  crown  on  his  head,  a  bow  in  his  left 
hand,  and  an  arrow  in  his  right.  On  the  re- 
verse were  the  effigies  of  Darius. (a)  Being  of 
pure  gold,  they  were  for  many  ages  preferred 
to  all  other  coins  throughout  the  east;  and 
were  of  the  same  weight  and  value  with  the 
Attic  stater.([)) 

LAWS. — Xenophon,  who  preferred  the  Per- 
sian code  to  all  others,  observes,  that  lawgivers 
in  general  only  appoint  punishments  for  crimes 
committed  ;  but  the  main  design  of  the  Persian 
laws  was  to  inspire  men  with  a  love  of  virtue 
and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  independent  of 
either  punishment  or  reward.  To  attain  this 
end,  parents  were  obliged  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  public  schools,  where  they  were  edu- 
cated with  great  care,  by  masters  appointed 
from  among  men  of  the  first  quality  and  of  the 
most  irreproachable  characters,  who  taught 
them  by  their  example  the  practice  of  all  vir- 
tues :  for  these  seminaries  were  not  schools  of 
science,  but  of  morality  and  religion.  From 
the  age  of  seven  to  that  of  seventeen,  these 
youths  were  allowed  no  food  but  bread  and 
cresses,  and  no  beverage  but  water;  nor  were 
they  permitted  to  return  to  their  parents,  till 
they  had  completed  their  seventeenth  year. 
Education  in  these  schools  was  the  only  road 
to  honour  and  preferment,  from  which  all  were 
excluded  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in 
them.  The  Persians  had  particular  laws 
against  ingratitude,  which  was  punished  with 
great  severity.(c)  As  they  conceived  it  impos- 
sible that  a  man  should  ever  be  guilty  of  putting 
his  father  or  mother  to  death,  they  had  no 
punishment  for  such  an  offence,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  too  heinous  to  be  committed ; 
and  when  any  one  was  charged  before  the 
judges  with  that  crime,  he  was  always  declared 
to  be  a  spurious  or  supposititious  child,  and 
then  proceeded  against  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
murder.  The  affirmation  of  a  falsehood  was 
accounted  the  utmost  degree  of  infamy;  and 
next  to  that,  the  being  in  debt,  because  it  led 
a  man  to  the  necessity  of  lying.  When  any 
one  went  to  give  advice  to  the  king,  either  of 
his  own  accord,  or  by  the  prince's  order,  he 


(b)  Dr.  Bernard  conjectures  that  a  Daric  weighed  two 
grains  more  than  an  English  guinea. 

(c)  Xenoph.  Cyropad.  lib.  i.    Justin,  lib.  xli.    Cic.  Tusc. 
Qiteest.  lib,  v.    Amraian.   Marcel,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.    Themist. 
Orat.  3. 
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stood  upon  an  ingot  of  gold  while  delivering 
his  opinion,  with  which  he  was  rewarded  if 
his  advice  proved  to  be  good;  but  if  other- 
wise, he  was  publicly  whipped.(o) 
.'  THE  PUNISHMENTS  inflicted  upon  criminals 
were  various :  those  convicted  of  high-treason 
had  the  right  hand  cut  off,  and  then  suffered 
decapitation;  a  sentence  which  Artaxerxes 
Caused  to  be  executed  upon  the  dead  body  of 
his  brother  Cyrus  the  Younger.  Those  who 
terminated  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  by 
poison,  a  crime  too  common  in  Persia,  were 
pressed  to  death  between  two  stones;  which 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  a  woman  named 
Gigis,  for  being  privy  to  the  method  by  which 
the  queen-dowager  Parysatis  poisoned  Statira, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Artaxerxes-Menmon.(p) 
Darius  Nothus,  otherwise  Ochus,  to  evade  the 
force  of  an  oath,  by  which  he  had  promised 
Sogdianus,  that  if  he  would  surrender  himself 
into  his  hands,  he  should  not  die,  either  by 
the  sword,  or  by  poison,  or  by  hunger,  caused 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a  tower,  filled  to  a  cer- 
tain height  with  ashes,  which  were  whirled 
about  him  by  means  of  a  wheel,  till  he  was  suffo- 
cated :  a  mode  of  punishment  that  afterwards 
became  common  in  Persia.(q)  Cruel  as  was 
this  diabolical  invention,  the  speedy  end  it 
made  of  its  victim  rendered  it  merciful  in  com- 
parison of  what  was  called  scyphismus,  or  the 
torture  of  the  boat,  which  consisted  in  placing 
the  victim  between  two  boats,  or  troughs,  fitted 
exactly  to  each  other,  and  adapted  to  his  size, 
so  that  he  could  not  move  himself  when  they 
were  fastened  together,  though  his  head, 
hands,  and  feet,  were  left  at  liberty  through 
holes  made  for  the  purpose.  His  face,  placed 
full  in  the  sun,  was  smeared  with  honey,  as 
were  also  his  hands  and  feet,  which  invited 
innumerable  swarms  of  flies  and  wasps  to 
torment  him ;  while  the  worms  that  bred  in 
his  excrements  confined  within  the  boats,  de- 
voured the  lower  parts  of  his  body  to  the  very 
entrails ;  his  executioners,  in  the  mean  time 
compelling  him,  by  thrusting  sharp  instruments 
of  iron  into  his  eyes,  to  receive  sustenance,  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  his  excruciating 

(o)  jElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  62. 

(p)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Artax. 

(q)  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.  2  Mace. 
xiii.  4,  •). 

(r)  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Artaxerxes,  describes 
this  cruel  mode  of  putting  to  death,  relates  that  MitbridateS, 


agonies,  which  usually  continued  for  many 
days.(r) 

CUSTOMS. — It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  Persians  had  a  particular  care  of  their 
children's  education.  A  son  was  not  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  his  father,  but  was  brought 
up  by  women  of  the  best  character,  till  he  was 
five  years  of  age;  lest,  if  he  should  die  before 
that  time,  his  father  should  be  too  much  griev- 
ed ;  and  even  after  that  time,  the  parents  were 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  his  education  ; 
which  was  committed  to  the  masters  spoken  of 
under  the  head  of  Laws.  He  was  taught  to 
ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  fight  on 
horseback  :  and  the  greatest  pains  were  taken 
to  implant  in  his  breast  an  aversion  to  all  man- 
ner of  vice,  especially  lying,  and  contracting  of 
debts.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  children 
of  men  of  rank  were  admitted  among  the  king's 
guards,  and  attended  him  in  his  hunting  par- 
ties, or  in  his  martial  expeditions.  They  were 
brought  up  with  such  an  awful  respect  for 
their  parents,  that  they  never  offered  to  sit 
down  in  their  presence.  Every  father  had 
power  over  the  life  of  his  own  children ;  but 
was  restrained  by  the  laws  from  exercising  it 
with  severity  for  small  faults,  or  for  a  single 
crime. 

In  early  times,  the  Persians  were  all  trained 
to  military  exercise ;  but  more  particularly  to 
the  use  of  the  bow,  whence  the  bow  of  Elam(s) 
is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  the 
quiver  of  JElam(C)  by  Isaiah,  as  weapons  pecu- 
liar to  this  nation.  Their  armour  consisted 
of  a  tiara,  or  headpiece,  of  great  thickness 
and  strength ;  a  coat  of  mail,  wrought  in  the 
manner  of  scales,  embellished  with  sleeves  of 
various  colours ;  cuisses  for  the  thighs ;  and 
wicker  shields,  or  targets.  Over  their  armour, 
they  wore  coats  of  purple ;  but  the  king's  was 
white,  by  which  he  was  known,  and  frequently 
marked  out  by  the  enemy.  Their  javelins 
were  short,  as  were  also  their  swords,  their  bows 
of  uncommon  length,  and  their  arrows  fabri- 
cated of  reeds.  Their  horses,  like  themselves, 
were  covered  with  mail,  or  with  thick  hides. 
It  was  accounted  disreputable  among  them 

whom  Artaxerxes  condemned  to  this  punishment  for  boast- 
ing that  he  had  slain  Cyrus  the  Younger,  lived  17  days 
under  it,  in  the  most  dreadful  agonies ;  and  that  when  the 
uppermost  boat  was  taken  off  after  his  death,  his  body  exhi- 
bited a  spectacle  too  shocking  for  description. 

(s)  Jerem.  xlix.  36—38.  (t)  Isaiah,  xxii.  6. 
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to  be  seen  in  public  otherwise  than  on  horse- 
back ;  hence  they  strove  to  exceed  each  other 
in  the  richness  of  their  caparisons,  their  very 
horses,  as  Dioriysius  expresses  himself,  champ- 
ing the  purest  gold  :  and  they  sometimes  enter- 
ed the  field  of  battle  in  splendid  chariots, 
drawn  by  four,  six,  or  even  eight  horses.(u) 
Xenophon  attributes  to  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  the  invention  of  war-chariots  armed 
with  scythes  ;  but  Diodorus,  following  Ctesias, 
seems  to  make  the  Assyrians  the  inventors  of 
them  ;(v)  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  iron  chariots  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  in 
the  days  of  Deborah,  were  of  this  kind  :  so 
that  the  most  that  can  be  allowed  to  Cyrus, 
is  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  them  among 
the  Persians,  who  in  his  days  were  not  such 
expert  equestrians  as  they  were  under  his 
successors.  They  never  divested  themselves 
of  their  weapons,  even  in  time  of  peace,  but 
in  their  most  relaxed  moments,  and  during 
their  hours  of  repose,  had  them  always  at 
hand;(w)  a  custom  which  the  Romans,  who 
never  used  their  arms  but  in  the  field,  consi- 
dered as  unworthy  of  a  civilized  nation. (x) 
As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  bear  arms,  they 
were  obliged  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  list 
of  soldiers,  though  they  received  no  pay  till 
the  age  of  20.(y)  In  time  of  war,  every  Per- 
sian was  bound,  on  pain  of  death,  to  appear 
under  his  particular  standard,  and  to  attend 
the  king  in  his  expedition,  unless  disabled  by 
age  or  infirmity  :(z)  and  so  heinous  was  it  con- 
sidered for  a  man  either  to  attempt  to  exempt 
himself,  or  to  ask  for  the  exemption  of  another, 

(u)  Xcnoph.  Cyrop<ed.    Herodot.  lib.  vii. — ix. 

(v)  See  before.'Vol.  I.  p.  «32. 

(w)  Ammian.  Marcel,  lib.  xxiii.          (x)  Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  v. 

(y)  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  (z)  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  84. 

(a)  When  Darius  Hystaspes  was  marching  from  Susa 
against  the  Scythians,  (Ebazus,  a  noble  Persian,  who  had 
three  sons  in  the  army,  begged  that  one  of  them  might  be 
left  at  home  to  comfort  him  in  his  old  age.  The  king  re- 
ceived him  with  great  apparent  kindness,  and  told  him  that 
not  one  only,  but  all  the  three,  should  be  left  with  him ; 
an  answer  which  filled  the  old  man  with  excessive  joy.  But 
he  was  scarcely  departed,  when  Darius  commanded  the 
officers  appointed  for  such  purposes  to  put  all  the  three 
sons  to  death,  and  then  sent  their  mangled  bodies  home  to 
their  wtetched  parent.*  Another,  if  possible,  more  dread- 
ful instance  of  Persian  severity  on  such  occasions,  occurs  in 
the  biography  of  Pythius,  the  Lydian,  who,  as  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Lydia,  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  whole 
army  with  great  magnificence,  and  offered  him  2000  talents 

*  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  84.     Senec.  De  Ira,  lib.  iii.  cap.  16. 
VOL.  II. 


that  many  cases  are  recorded  of  sons  being 
put  to  death,  because  their  fathers  had  solicit- 
ed the  discharge  of  the  eldest,  out  of  many, 
that  the  family  might  not  become  extinct  by 
the  fall  of  them  all  in  battle.(a)  In  the  time 
of  Herodian,  they  had  neither  mercenaries  nor 
a  standing  army ;  but  were  all  obliged,  when 
occasion  required,  to  repair  to  their  standards; 
returning  to  their  respective  homes  when  the 
war  was  ended,  with  no  other  reward  than 
their  share  of  the  plunder.(b)  The  Persians 
were  excellent  marksmen,  and  quicker  than 
any  other  nation  in  discharging,  especially 
when  they  retreated,  which  was  peculiar  to 
them  and  the  Parthians.  Before  they  took 
the  field,  each  man  threw  an  arrow  into  a 
basket,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  or  the 
commander  in  chief;  and  on  their  return,  they 
each  took  one  from  the  same  basket,  which 
had  been  sealed  up  in  the  interval,  and  by 
the  remaining  arrows  they  ascertained  the 
number  of  their  slain  and  prisoners,(c)  after 
the  manner  of  the  Scythians.(d) 

In  their  expeditions,  they  were  followed  by 
their  mothers,  wives,  children,  &c.  whose  pre- 
sence, they  thought,  inspired  them  with  cou- 
rage. Their  provisions  and  baggage  were 
carried  on  camels,  the  soldiers  bearing  no 
other  burden  than  their  arms.(e)  The  magni- 
ficence of  their  expeditions  may  be  learned 
from  Herodotus,  who  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  march  of  Xerxes'  army:  "  The 
baggage,  carried  by  slaves,  or  by  beasts  of  bur- 
den, appeared  in  front,  and  was  followed  by  a 
miscellaneous  body  of  troops  of  all  nations; 

of  silver,  and  3,999,000  pieces  of  gold,  towards  defraying 
the  war  against  Greece  :  this  man  had  five  sons  in  the  Per- 
sian army,  and  presuming  on  the  king's  unlimited  promise 
to  reward  his  liberality  with  the  grant  of  whatever  he  should 
ask,  he  ventured  to  request  that  the  eldest  of  his  sons  might 
be  discharged,  to  take  care  of  him  and  his  estate  in  his  old 
age.  He  had  no  sooner  uttered  his  request,  than  Xerxes, 
transported  with  rage,  and  equally  unmindful  of  his  own 
promise  and  the  merits  of  Pythius,  commanded  the  body  of 
bis  eldest  son  to  be  hewn  asunder,  and  one  half  to  be  laid 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  and  the  other  on  the  left, 
that  the  array  might  march  between  them,  as  a  warning 
against  cowardice.t  How  unlike  were  these  bloody  execu- 
tions to  the  merciful  provisions  of  the  divine  law  in  similar 
cases !{ 

(I))  Herodian.  lib.  iii.  v. 

(c)  Procop.  De  Bell.  Per*,  lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

(d)  See  before,  p.  27. 

(e)  Herodot.  lib.  viji.  cap.  57. 

t  H«rodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  27,  39.    Senec.'  De  Ira,  lib.  iii.  cap.  17. 
t  Deut.  xi.  5—9. 
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after  these,  a  considerable  space  was  left,  that 
they  might  not  mingle  with  that  part  of  the 
army  where  the  king  was  :  then  came  a  thou- 
sand horsemen,  and  the  like  number  of  spear- 
men, with  their  spears  pointed  downwards, 
followed  by  ten  beautiful  horses,  bred  in  the 
Nisean,  or  Misean  plains  of  Media,  sumptu- 
ously caparisoned,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 
The  chariot  of  Jiipiter(f}  immediately  follow- 
ed, drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  conducted 
by  an  officer  on  foot,  no  mortal  being  allowed 
to  mount  the  seat.  After  Jupiter  appeared 
the  king,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  Nisean  horses, 
and  attended  by  a  thousand  chosen  spear- 
men, all  Persians.  These  were  succeeded  by 
a  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  a  thousand 
chosen  Persians,  and  they  were  followed  by 
ten  thousand  Persian  infantry,  of  whom,  one 
thousand  were  armed  with  javelins,  embellish- 
ed with  pomegranates  of  gold  ;  and  nine  thou- 
sand had  pomegranates  of  silver.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  two  stadii,  these  ten  thousand  foot 
were  succeeded  by  ten  thousand  of  the  Per- 
sian horse  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  following 
promiscuously,  closed  the  procession. "(g) 

When  the  Persian  monarch  designed  to 
make  war  upon  any  nation,  he  sent  heralds 
to  demand  of  its  rulers  earth  and  water ;  by 
which  was  meant,  that  they  should  acknow- 
ledge the  king  of  Persia  as  the  sovereign  lord 
of  their  country  ;(h)  a  custom  borrowed  from 
the  Modes, (i)  who  derived  it  from  the  Assy- 
rians.(j)  In  the  time  of  action,  the  king  was 
always  in  the  centre,  and  animated  his  forces 
by  spirited  harangues?. (k)  The  signal  for 
attack,  which  was  given  by  sound  of  trumpets, 
was  always  followed  by  an  universal  shout  of 
the  army.(l)  So  early  as  the  days  of  Cyrus, 
they  used  a  watch-word. (m)  The  royal  ban- 
ner was  a  spread  eagle  of  gold,  on  the  point 
of  a  long  spear.(n)  Those  were  accounted 
peculiarly  happy,  who  died  in  battle;  but 
such  as  abandoned  their  posts,  or  evinced  a 
cowardly  disposition,  were,  as  we  have  already 


(f)  Instead  of  Jupiter,  we  shall  find,  from  the  accounts 
tiai)-.mittt"i  of  the  Persian  religion,    that   this  chariot  was 
dedicated  to  the  sun:  it  bore  no  image,  and  was  nothing 
more  than  an  emblematical  representation  of  the  course  of 
that  luminary. 

(g)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  60,  et  scg. 

li    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  17;  lib.  vi. 
cap.  48 ;  lib.  vii.  cap.  133. 
(i)  Plut.  in  Artajcerx. 


seen,  condemned  to  exemplary  punishments. 
They  used  no  stratagems,  nor  cared  for  any 
advantages  that  were  not  obtained  by  their 
personal  valour:  for  this  reason,  they  never 
fought  in  the  night,  unless  attacked  by  an 
enemy;  nor  marched  before  sun-rise ;  deeming 
it  base  and  unfair  "  to  steal  a  victory. "(o) 
From  the  stories  of  Darius  and  Polydamas,(p) 
it  appears  that  single  combats,  or  duels,  were 
common  among  them. 

No  nation  was  ever  more  ready  to  adopt 
foreign  customs  than  the  Persians.  They  had 
no  sooner  vanquished  the  Medes,  than  they 
assumed  their  dress:  after  the  subjugation  of 
Kgypt,  they  used  the  Egyptian  armour;  and 
as  soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greeks,  they  imitated  them  in  the  worst  of 
vices.  They  were  indulged  by  their  laws  with 
a  plurality  of  wives,  besides  as  many  concu- 
bines as  they  could  conveniently  maintain.  A 
numerous  progeny  was  considered  among  them 
as  the  greatest  blessing  the  gods  could  confer; 
and  those  who  had  families  generally  received 
some  reward  or  pension  from  the  king.  They 
celebrated  their  birth-days  with  great  pomp, 
and  furnished  their  tables  on  such  occasions 
in  a  profuse  style;  though  at  other  times  they 
fared  very  sparingly,  at  least  under  their  early 
kings.  In  diet  they  were  temperate;  but  were 
ahvays  inclined  to  inordinate  drinking;  being 
accustomed  to  debate  the  most  important  sub- 
jects over  their  cups.  The  resolutions  thus 
made  were,  however,  always  reconsidered  at 
a  subsequent  meeting,  and  either  confirmed 
or  rescinded  before  they  touched  any  liquor. 
When  they  met,  they  saluted  with  a  kiss  on 
the  mouth,  if  they  were  equals ;  or  on  the 
cheek,  if  one  was  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
other;  while  prostration  on  the  ground  was 
deemed  the  proper  posture  for  those  of  low 
degree,  when  they  accosted  or  met  their  supe- 
riors. They  shewed  most  regard  for  those 
who  lived  near  them,  and  very  little  towards 
such  as  resided  at  a  great  distance;  mea- 


(j)  Judith,  ii. 

(k)  Xenoph.  lib.  i.    Stobrcus.  Serm.  xlii. 
(1)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii. 
(m,  Xenoph.  Cyropced.  lib.  vii. 
(u)  Ibid.    Philostrat.  Icon.  lib.  ii.  cap.  32. 
(o)  Ammian.  Marcelliu.   lib.   xvii.   xxiii.    Justin,  lib.  xi. 
Quint.  Curt.  lib.  v. 

(p)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Pausan.  in  Eliac. 
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suring  their  degrees   of  respect  by  the  prox- 
imity or  recession  of  their  several  abodes.(q) 

The  Persians  were,  more  than  any  nation, 
jealous  of  their  wives  and  concubines.  It  was 
death  to  touch  any  of  the  king's  women,  or  to 
speak  to  them,  or  even  to  approach  their  palan- 
quins as  they  travelled.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
fathers  and  daughters,  married  each  other; 
and  it  is  even  said  that  sons  and  mothers  did 
the  same.(r)  These  incestuous  practices  they 
carried  with  them  into  other  countries,  as 
Egypt,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  where  they  were 
on  that  account  abhorred  by  the  natives. 
They  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
introduced  the  practice  of  making  eunuchs  ;(s) 
an  invention  likewise  attributed,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  Semiramis.(t) 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  &c. — Till  the  time  of  Zer- 
dusht,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  there  was 
not  much  learning  among  the  Persians.  This 
personage  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  greatest 
mathematician  and  philosopher  of  the  age  he 
lived  in;  and  partly  by  him,  partly  by  Hys- 
taspes the  father  of  Darius,  who  had  travelled 
into  India  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Brachmans,  the  Persian  Magi  were  instructed 
in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy.(u)  This  knowledge  was,  however, 
kept  a  profound  secret  among  the  priests,  and 
rarely  communicated  to  any  but  the  royal 
family,  which  they  were  bound  to  instruct.(v) 

NAVIGATION  AND  COMMERCE. — The  poverty 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  the  contempt  of 
riches  frequently  expressed  by  them,  shew 
that  they  were  in  the  earliest  times  entire 
strangers  to  trade  and  commerce,  as  objects 
of  gain.  Before  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  they 
had  no  money;  their  only  clothing  was  the 
skins  of  beasts,  their  drink  was  water,  and 
they  had  neither  wine  nor  any  thing  else  but 
the  scanty  produce  of  their  own  barren  dis- 
trict.(vv)  After  the  subjugation  of  Lydia, 
however,  which  put  them  in  possession  of  so 
many  rich  provinces,  they  seem  to  have  applied 
themselves  to  trade  and  navigation,  in  order  to 

(q)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  133—140. 

(r)  Arnob.  Contra  Gentes.  Euseb.  De  Prcep.  Evang. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  8. 

(s)  Petron.  Arbit.  Satir.    Senec.  Controv.  4.  lib.  x. 
(t)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  533,  note  (o). 
Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxiii. 


barter  their  superfluous  articles  for  such  com- 
modities as  their  country  did  not  produce; 
though  nothing  can  be  advanced  with  certainty 
on  this  subject. 


SECTION  IV. 

RELIGION  OF  THE  PERSIANS?    WITH   THE    LIVES 
OF  ZOROASTER,  AND  ZERDUSHT. 

FEW  subjects  have  been  more  industriously 
treated  on  by  both  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
than  the  religion  of  the  Persians;  and  few  have 
led  to  less  gratifying  results.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  been  represented  as  a  system  of 
gross  idolatry ;  on  the  other,  as  the  uncontami- 
nated  religion  of  the  first  men,  communicated 
from  Noah  and  Shera  to  Elam,  propagated  by 
the  latter  among  his  descendants,  reformed 
from  certain  errors  by  Abraham,  and  still 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  having  subsisted  io. 
greater  purity  than  any  other  religious  system, 
the  Jews'  only  excepted,  down  to  the  present 
time. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Persians  have 
preserved  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  other 
essential  articles  of  true  religion, (x)  through  a 
long  course  of  years,  without  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  over  by  fraud,  or  submitting 
through  force,  to  any  new  faith,  though  they 
have  so  frequently  changed  their  masters.  It 
is  allowed,  that  they  paid  religious  adorations 
to  the  sun,  under  the  name  of  Mithras,  and  to 
fire  as  the  representative  of  that  luminary; 
but  it  is  denied  that  these  were  their  ultimate 
objects,  or  that  they  considered  them  in  any 
other  point  of  view  than  as  appropriate  means 
through  which  to  worship  the  true  God.  This 
method  of  addressing  the  Deity  through  the 
medium  of  sensible  objects,  was,  however,  the 
foundation  of  the  first  heresy  in  religion,  from, 
which  all  other  heresies  and  superstitions  had 
their  source  :  and  there  is  reason  for  believing, 
that  the  origin  of  idolatry  after  the  flood,  may 

(v)  Plato,  in  Alcibiad.  lib.  i.  Strab.  p.  496.  Clem.  Alex, 
in  Ptedagog. 

(\v)  Thus  much  at  least  may  be  deduced  from  the  speech 
of  Sandanis,  to  dissuade  Crcesus  from  invading  the  Persians. 
— See  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  71. 

(x)  Hyde.  Hist.  Relig.  Veter.  Pers.  cap.  33.  Prideaux's 
Connect,  part  i.  bonk  iv. 
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be  traced  to  the  Persians,  though  they  exer- 
cised it  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  rest 
of  the  heathen  world. 

At  a  very  early  period,  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted  by  an 
intermixture  of  superstitious  rites  and  erroneous 
opinions,  from  which  it  was  recovered  by  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  in  whose  time  many  of 
the  Oriental  nations  had  embraced  the  tenets 
of  Zabiism,  or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Having  reformed  their  religion  from 
the  pernicious  doctrines  they  had  imbibed,  as 
well  as  from  the  superfluous  ceremonies  they 
had  adopted,  Abraham,  say  the  Persees,  left 
it  them  once  more  in  its  pure  and  primitive 
simplicity,  and  also  transmitted  it  to  his  own 
descendants.(y)  Admitting  this  to  have  been 
the  case,  a  second  corruption  must  have 
ensued,  and  engaged  the  people,  if  not  in 
idolatrous  practices,  at  least  in  practices  incon- 
sistent with  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  true 
faith  ;  since  the  Persians  themselves  acknow- 
ledge that  Zerdusht  came  to  restore  their  pri- 
mitive doctrines,  and  to  eradicate  the  errors 
which  the  Zabian  heretics  had  introduced. 

Their  religion,  however,  was  never  so  far 
obscured  as  to  admit  of  any  degree  of  compa- 
rison between  it  and  the  prevailing  worship  of 
their  heathen  neighbours :  for  while  the  latter 
multiplied  their  representations  of  numerous 
deities,  the  Persians  zealously  adored  one  all- 
wise  and  omnipotent  God,  whom  they  held  to 
be  infinite  and  omnipresent:  so  that  they  de- 
tested the  idea  of  representing  Him  by  molten 
or  graven  images,  or  of  circumscribing  his 
presence  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  tem- 
ples.(z)  They  therefore  overturned  the  statues 
and  places  of  public  worship  among  the  Greeks, 
as  unworthy  of  the  deity  ;  imitating  therein  the 
conduct  of  the  Hyc-sos  in  their  invasion  ol 
Egypt,(a)  who  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same 
family.  In  the  decline,  indeed,  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire,  the  worship  of  Venus  was 
introduced  by  one  of  their  princes,  but  it  wa 
condemned  by  the  Magi,(b)  who  boldly  as- 
sorted the  great  principle  of  their  faith,  "  that 
there  is  but  one  God,"  and  used  every  exer- 


(y)  Hyde.  cap.  2,  3.  Prideaux's  Connect,  part.  i.  book  iv. 
p.  -I'),  8vo. 

(z)  Hyde.  p.  3.    Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  131. 

(a)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  487.  (b)  Hyde.  p.  90. 

(c)  The  apologists  for  this  practice  of  the  Persians  refer 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  the  bwniny  busk,  in  which  Goc 
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tion   to   transmit  it    uncontaminated    to   their 
posterity. 

The  greatest  objection,  it  has  been  said,  to 
which  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Persians 
have  rendered  their  religion  liable,  results  from 
their  veneration  of  the  sun,  and  of  tire;  and 
from  those  symbolical  representations  of  the 
sun,  planets,  and  other  celestial  bodies,  called 
Mitkric  figures,    which,     after    the    time     of 
Zerdusht's  reformation,  adorned  certain  of  the 
caves  where  their  priests  assembled,  and  be- 
came professed    objects   of  idolatry   in   other 
nations,    where   they   were  introduced.      But 
these  things,  it  is  contended  by  modern  wri- 
ters, have  been  grossly  misrepresented.     Their 
peculiar   respect   for  the  sun  is  said  to   have 
been  founded  on  their  belief  of  its  being  the 
noblest  visible  creature  of  the  Almighty,  and 
his  immediate  seat,   or  throne;   and  they  are 
affirmed  to  have  venerated  the  element  of  fire 
as  the  purest  symbol  of  the  divine  nature.(c) 
The  use  of  the  Mithric  figures  is  also  justified, 
on  the  ground,  that  they  served  only  as  mathe- 
matical or  astronomical  symbols,  for  preserving 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  system  of  the  uni- 
verse.(d)     The  sun  was  called  Mithras  by  the 
Persians;  but,  if  we  may  credit  their  descend- 
ants the  Persees,  in  India,  they  never  adored 
that  luminary,  nor  the  moon,  nor  any  of  the 
planets:  only  they  turned  themselves  towards 
the  sun  when  praying,  as  being  the  nearest  to 
the  nature  of  fire,  which  last  they  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  the  deity,  and  therefore  pros- 
trated themselves  before  it,  and  then  standing 
up    prayed  to  God.     Among  the  precepts  of 
Zerdusht,    his   disciples    are   directed   to   pay 
daily  to  the  sun  certain  niyaish,  i.  e.  salutations, 
consisting  of  words,  addressed  to  the  supreme 
Being ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  peresiiah, 
or  icorship,  by  bowing  of  the  body:  hence  it 
has  been  concluded  that  the  sun  was  only  the 
liibla  of  the  Persians,  or  point  towards  which 
their  devotions  were  directed,  as  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem   was   among  the    Jews,(e)    that    of 
Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  east 
is  to  many  Christians.     It  was  the  practice  of 
the  Persians,  to  tender  their  oaths  before  the 

was  pleased  to  reveal  Himself  to  Moses  ;  the  pillar  of  fire, 
which  went  before  the  Israelites,  in  their  march  through 
the  wilderness ;  and  the  perpetual  flame  kept  up  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-ofterings  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

(d)  Hyde.  Relig.  Vetcr.  Persar.  cap.  4,  f>. 

(e)  1  'Kings,  viii.  30,  44—48.    Dan.  vi.  10. 
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fire  on  the  altar ;  and  they  took  such  pains  to 
preserve  the  sacred  flame  from  pollution,  that 
the  offence  of  supplying  it  with  impure  fuel 
was  generally  punished  with  death.  This, 
however,  was  a  rare  crime:  on  the  contrary, 
the  Persian  kings  and  nobles  considered  it  an 
honour  to  have  the  office  of  feeding  the  sacred 
fire  with  precious  oils,  and  rich  aromatics, 
which  they  styled  epula:  ignis,  or  fire  dainties ; 
yet  all  this,  it  is  said,  like  the  incense  of  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  was  solely  to  the  honour  of 
God,  who  was  the  end  of  their  religious 
worship.(t') 

In  common  with  other  Oriental  nations,  the 
Persians  are  fond  of  deriving  their  religious 
tenets  from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who,  they 
say,  dwelt  among  them  in  the  city  of  Balch, 
and  they  in  consequence  style  it  the  city  of 
Abraham.  They  agree  with  the  Jews  and  the 
Mohammedans  in  ascribing  certain  books,  or 
treatises,  to  that  patriarch  :  but  though  it  should 
be  admitted  that  his  fame  might,  even  in  his 
life-time,  be  published  with  very  advantageous 
circumstances  throughout  Persia,  or  rather 
Elam,  it  is  quite  contrary  to  all  we  know  of 
liis  life,  after  his  call  from  Chaldaea,  to  suppose 
that  he  executed  the  office  of  a  prophet  there, 
or  that  he  resided  at  Balch.  It  is,  indeed, 
held  by  some,  that  he  did  this  prior  to  his  call, 


(f)  Hyde.  cap.  22. 

(g)  Prid.  Connect,  part  i.  book  iv.     The  Arabians  are  the 
avowed  enemies  of  what  they  term  the  religion  of  the  fire- 
worshippers,  and  endeavour,    as  much  as  possible,  to  de- 
preciate  it  by  denying  its  antiquity.     Those,  however,  who 
have  impartially   examined   the  subject,  agree  in  rejecting 
this  notion,  and  admit  that  Magism  began  very  early,  even 
prior  to   the  time   of  Abraham.     The  Persians   affirm   that 
Keiouiaras,  or  Caiumeras,   (heir  first  king,  was  the  author  of 
their  religion,  and  they  therefore  called  themselves,  in  ancient 
time,  Keiomarsians,  or  Caiumerathites.     But  the  point  they 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  is,   that  their  religion  was   the  same  with 
Abraham's  :  hence   one   of    their   most    celebrated   writers 
observes,  "  The   Persian    kings  in    general  adhered   to  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  and  their  subjects  were  always  of  the 
religion  of  their  prince.     There  was  likewise  a  chief,  or  high 
priest,  reputed   the   wisest   of  wise   men,  from  whose  man- 
date there    was   no   appeal,  and   whose  sentence  was  never 
reversed;  the  same   reverence  being  shewn  to  him,  as  we 
heretofore  shewed  to  our  caliph."     A  little  after,  he  speaks 
of  the  nature   of  the  Magians'  tenets  in  the  following  terms: 
"  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Magi  was  the  duality  of  the 
spiritual  nature,  which    they  affirmed  to  be  good   and   evil, 
virtuous  and  wicked,    benevolent    and   destructive.      These 
natures  they  distinguished,   by  calling  the  one  light,  and  the 
other  darkness  ;  or  rather,  in  their  own  terms,   Yezdan  and 
Ahrimun.     Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  their  whole  religion, 
and  all  the  questions  of  the  Magi,  turned   on   these   two 


and  that  he  was  the  original  Zoroaster,  for  we 
shall  find,  in  the  sequel,  more  than  one  of  that 
name ;  but  others  suppose  that  Zoroaster  had 
his  learning  and  his  divinity  out  of  the  books 
of  Moses,  and  other  sacred  writings  of  the 
Jews;  and  that  the  city  of  Balch  received  the 
appellation  of  the  city  of  Abraham  from  Zoro- 
aster's making  it  the  residence  of  the  archi- 
magus,  or  high-priest,  of  the  religion  of 
Abraham. (g) 

Though  fire  was  deemed  the  symbol  of  divi- 
nity among  the  Persians,  the  other  elements 
were  also  highly  honoured  by  them ;  insomuch, 
that  to  preserve  the  earth  from  defilement, 
they  would  not  bury  their  dead  in  it,  but  suf- 
fered the  bodies  of  their  deceased  friends  to 
be  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  that 
they  might  neither  pollute  the  earth  nor  infect 
the  air :  and  they  universally  believed  that 
whoever  was  so  profane  as  wilfully  to  pollute 
either  fire  or  water,  or  to  cast  the  bones  of 
dead  creatures  into  the  latter,  merited  punish- 
ment of  the  most  dreadful  kind  in  this  world, 
and  was  certain  of  eternal  torments  in  the  next. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Magi,  wherever  they 
went,  took  care  to  have  all  the  waters  in  their 
neighbourhood  watched,  assigning  them  keep- 
ers, whose  sole  office  it  was  to  see  that  nothing 
unclean  was  thrown  or  dropped  into  them ; 


points;  the  explication  of  light  being  mixed  with  the  dark- 
ness; and  of  light  freeing  itself  from  darkness."  Elsewhere 
he  says,  "  Though  the  Magi  affirm  these  two  principles, 
yet  the  most  ancient  of  them  did  not  think  themselves  under 
a  necessity  of  affirming  that  both  existed  from  eternity;  on 
the  contrary,  they  held  only  light  to  be  self-exislent,  and 
that  darkness  was  produced;  but  in  accounting  for  this, 
they  were  sometimes  at  a  loss ;  however,  they  constantly 
asserted,  that  they  received  these  doctrines  from  wise  men 
and  prophets,  among  their  ancestors :  first,  from  Keiomaras; 
secondly,  from  Zervau  the  Great;  thirdly,  from  another 
prophet,  whose  name  was  Zerdusht.  The  Keiomarsians 
insist  that  Keiomaras  was  the  same  with  Adam,  wherein  they 
agree  with  some  Indian  and  Persian  chronologers,  though 
they  are  contradicted  by  others.  The  Keiomarsians  also 
affirm,  that  their  great  master  established  the  opinion  of 
two  spiritual  beings,  Yezdan  and  Ahriman,  acknowledging 
the  former  to  be  eternal  and  self-existent,  and  owning  the 
latter  to  be  produced  and  created,  and  that  after  this 
manner :  Yezdan,  i.  e.  God,  said  in  Himself,  '  Unless  I  am 
opposed,  how  shall  it  be,  i.  e.  how  shall  My  glory  arise?' 
which  thought  produced  darkness,  the  opposite  to  light ; 
and  then  began  the  controversy,  which  has  since  subsisted 
between  them."*  The  same  writer  observes,  that  Zerdusht 
himself  owned  Keiomaras  to  be  the  author  of  the  religion, 
which  he  came  to  reform. 

»  Sharistani.  apud  Hjdf.  Selig.  Vet,  Persar.  cap.  22,  p.  294. 
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and  for  this  service  they  had  stated  and  well- 
settled  salaries.  As  the  Persians  believed  in 
the  ministration  of  angels,  they  held,  that  one 
of  these  celestial  guards,  called  Ardisitr,  or 
Ardnimtr,  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
waters  in  general ;  and  in  their  ancient  books, 
they  had  a  particular  niyaish,  or  salutation, 
for  him,  intitled,  A  hymn  to  Ardisur,  for  the 
benefits  received  from  the  sea,  rivers,  ivells,  and 
fountains.  In  this  hymn,  they  praised  him  for 
taking  care  of  all  those  places,  prayed  that  he 
might  continue  so  to  do,  and  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  the  various  uses  to  which  water  was 
subservient,  and  the  mighty  advantages  result- 
ing to  mankind  from  His  wise  disposition  of  it 
throughout  the  earth.  They  believed,  that,  in 
paradise  such  people  were  peculiarly  blessed 
as  had  been  cautious  of  defiling  water;  and 
they  therefore  recommended  the  care  of  this 
element,  as  well  as  of  fire,  to  their  women  in 
their  domestic  occupations.  From  this  regard 
paid  by  them  to  tire,  air,  earth,  and  water, 
the  Greeks  and  other  foreigners  denominated 
them  icorshippers  of  the  elements ;  Herodotus 
represents  them  as  believing  the  air  to  be  a 
deity  ;(h)  and  the  Mohammedans  have  bestowed 
upon  them  a  variety  of  epithets,  indicative  of 
the  detestation  in  which  they  hold  their  tenets : 
such  as,  No°-ns/ta,  or  Zabiaus,  deserters  of  the 
true  faith  ;  Gheori,  Guebres,  or  Ghaurs,  infidels ; 
Atesh-pcrest,  fire  worshippers;  Philiv,  or  Caliv, 
fools,  or  madmen;  Mog/i,  or  Magian ;  and 
Zindifc,  or  tiadducees ;  for  the  modern  Persees 
are  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  are  their 
inveterate  enemies,  charged  with  denying  the 
reality  of  a  future  state ;  but  this  appears  to  be 
a  downright  calumny. 

The  Persians,  and  their  descendants  the 
Persees,  acknowledge  five  precepts  as  their 
rule  of  life,  and  consider  that  every  behedin, 
or  layman,  is  bound  to  obey  them.  They  are 
as  follow : 

1.  "To  have  SHAME  ever  with  them,  as  a 
remedy  against  all  sin  :  for  a  man  would  never 
oppress  his  inferiors,  if  he  had  any  shame ;  a 
man  would  never  steal,  if  he  had  any  shame ; 
a  man  would  never  bear  false  witness,  if  he  had 
any  shame;  a  man  would  never  be  overcome 
with  drink,  if  he  had  any  shame  :  but  because 
sharne  is  laid  aside,  men  are  ready  to  commit 

(h)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  131. 

(i)  Lord's  Religion  of  the  Persees. 


any   of  these;    and   therefore    the  behedin,   or 
layman,  must  think  of  SHAME. 

2.  "  To    have    FEAR    always    present  with 
them  :  and   that  every  time  the  eye  twinkled, 
or  closed  its  lids  together,  they  should   stand 
in  fear  of  their  prayers,  lest   they  should   not 
go  to   heaven  ;  the   thought  of  which  should 
make  them  fear  to  commit  sin ;  for  God  sees 
what   manner  of  men   they  are,  who  look  up 
to  Him. 

3.  "  That,  whenever  they  are  about  to  do 
any  thing,  to   THINK    whether  it  be  good   or 
bad,  whether  commanded  or  forbidden  in  the 
Zend  Avesta :  if  prohibited,  they  must  not  do 
it ;  if  allowed    by  the  book  of  religion,    they 
may  embrace  and  prosecute  the  same. 

4.  "  That,  whatever  of  God's  creatures  they 
first   behold  in   the    morning,    it  should  be  a 
monitor  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  THANKS- 
GIVINGS TO  GOD,  who  has  given   such   good 
things  for  men's  service  and  use. 

5.  "  That,  whenever  they  pray  by  day,  they 
should  turn  their  faces  towards  the  sun  ;  and 
when  they  pray    by  night,  they  should  incline 
towards  the  moon  :  because  these  are  the  two 
great  lights  of  heaven,   and   God's    two  wit- 
nesses ;  most  contrary  to  Lucifer,  who  loveth 
darkness  more  than  light."(i) 

The  priests,  besides  their  attendance  on  the 
sacred  fire,  read  every  day  certain  public 
prayers,  and  performed  other  sacerdotal  offices. 
They  never  confessed  their  offences  to  any  but 
God,  nor  besought  a  remission  of  them  from 
any  except  Him  ;  though  they  inclined  to  per- 
form their  devotional  acts  before  fire,  or  before 
the  sun,  as  a  symbol  of  the  deity,  and  a  wit- 
ness of  their  actions. 

In  the  most  ancient  times,  the  Persians  had 
no  temples  of  any  kind,  but  reared  altars,  on 
which  they  kindled  and  preserved  their  sacred 
fires,  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and  in  solitary 
places  :(j)  but  Zerdusht  persuaded  them,  for 
convenience  sake,  to  build  over  each  of  them 
apyreum,  or  fire-temple.  This,  however,  had 
no  relation,  it  is  said,  to  Mithras,  or  the  sun, 
towards  whom  they  could  better  testify  their 
respect  in  the  open  air;  neither  did  it  militate 
against  their  favourite  principle,  that  the  Lord 
of  the  universe  could  not  be  enclosed  within 
walls  :  for  the  pyrea  did  not  circumscribe  what 

(j)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  131.  These  appear  to  be  the  high 
places,  which  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  imitate. 
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they  esteemed  «>t  image  of  the  Deity,  but  only 
tkc  symbol  of  His  purity,  or  the  shadow  of  His 
««/M/-c.(k)  These  pyrea,  which  were  dedicated 
not  only  to  the  sun,  but  to  all  the  planets, 
•were  formerly  very  splendid,  and  as  numerous 
as  parish  churches  in  Christian  countries ;  but 
since  the  subjugation  of  Persia  by  the  Moham- 
medans, they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and 
the  Perstes  say  their  prayers  before  their  com- 
mon fires,  where  their  priests  likewise  officiate  : 
in  some  places,  indeed,  some  small  pyrea,  or 
fire-chapels,  still  exist,  the  chief  of  which  is 
said  to  be  in  the  province  of  Kerman,  where 
there  are  more  Ghaurs  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Persia. (1) 

The  Persians,  in  early  times,  acknowledged 
one  eternal  omnipotent  Being,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  things,  whom  they  called 
Yezad,  Izad  or  Izud,  Oromazdes,  Ormuzd, 
Hormuz,  Hormizdas:  and  joining  this  last  with 
the  modern  name,  the  Persees  say,  Honnizda 
Chodd,  "  O  supreme  God."  They  also  acknow- 
ledged a  created  evil  being,  whom  they  styled 
Ahdriman,  Ahreman,  or  Ahriman,  and  in  verse 
Ahrimanan;  and  to  shew  their  detestation  of  this 
wicked  being,  his  name  is  found  in  their  ancient 
books  written  bottom  upwards,  uomuaify. 
By  the  modern  Persians,  he  is  called  JDtp.(m) 
They  believed  that  Oromazdes  at  first  subsisted 
alone;  that  he  created  light  and  darkness; 
that  in  the  composition  of  this  world  good 
and  evil  are  mixed  together,  so  to  continue 
till  the  consummation  of  all  things,  when 
each  shall  be  separated,  and  reduced  to  its 
proper  sphere.(n)  Some  have  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  evil  thus:  Oromaz- 
des, say  they,  reflecting  in  his  own  mind,  that 
his  power  could  not  be  manifested  unless  there 
were  something  to  oppose  it,  called  Ahdriman 
into  being,  who  opposing,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  existence,  all  the  designs  of  God, 
contributes,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  glory  of 
his  Creator.  They  farther  believed,  that  "the 
souls  of  men  were  at  first  unbodied  spirits ;  but 
the  Almighty,  resolving  to  use  them  in  warring 
against  Ahdriman,  clothed  them  in  flesh,  pro- 
mising them  that  the  light  should  never  forsake 
them  till  Ahdriman  arid  all  his  servants  should 
be  subdued ;  after  which  the  resurrection  of 


(k)  Hyde.  cap.  3. 

(m)  Ibid.  cap.  11,  13. 

(u)  Plut.  De  hide  ct  Ositide. 


(1)  Ibid.  cap.  29. 


the  dead  should  follow,  with  the  separation 
of  light  from  darkness,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  peace.  After  a  long  warfare 
between  God  and  the  author  of  evil,  which 
ended  in  a  complete  victory  over  the  latter 
and  his  adherents,  who  were  constrained  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  the  Almighty  would 
not  annihilate  His  enemies,  because,  without 
opposition  His  attributes  would  not  have  ap- 
peared in  their  full  lustre.  Prior  to  this  deci- 
sive battle,  they  continue,  the  world  had 
existed  three  thousand  years,  the  whole  of  its 
duration  being  fixed  to  twelve  thousand. 
After  this  defeat,  God,  by  holding  up  three 
fingers,  gave  Ahdriman  leave  to  choose  which 
three  thousand  years  of  the  remaining  nine 
thousand  he  would  have,  wherein  to  trouble 
and  vex  mankind ;  and  he  chose  the  middle- 
most. Before  this  power  was  given  to  Ahdri- 
man, say  the  Persees,  man  lived  in  a  state  of 
innocence;  but  since  his  fall,  war,  with  all 
other  evils,  have  been  introduced  ;  but  these, 
in  due  time,  shall  pass  away,  and  man  live 
again  for  a  certain  space  in  peace  and  glory. 
They  place  the  day  of  judgment  at  the  end 
of  the  twelve  thousand  years ;  and  believe 
that  the  wicked  will  be  punished,  according 
to  the  heinousness  of  their  crimes,  under  the 
inspection  of  two  angels  appointed  for  the 
purpose  :  at  length  they  are  to  be  pardoned, 
and  to  remain  by  themselves  in  a  certain  place 
apart  from  the  residence  of  the  blessed,  with 
a  black  mark  stamped  upon  their  foreheads, 
as  a  badge  of  the  state  from  which  they  were 
freed  through  the  mercy  of  God.(o) 

The  Persees  have  a  regular  clergy,  and  are 
very  zealous  in  asserting  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  persons  instructed  in  their  sacred 
mysteries  from  the  time  of  Zerdusht.  Their  ordi- 
nary priests  are  compelled  to  live  according  to 
certain  rules,  much  more  severe  than  those 
prescribed  to  the  laity  ;  their  high  priests  are 
under  still  stricter  obligations;  and  all  of  them 
are  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
sacerdotal  office  with  the  utmost  punctuality 
and  devotion.(p)  Among  the  ancient  Magi 
there  were  three  degrees  of  priests,  viz.  ordi- 
nary priests,  overseers  of  these,  and  an  archi- 
magus,  or  metropolitan,  who  was  the  acknow- 


(o)  Hyde.  cap.  9.     For  the  cosmogony  'of  the  Persian?, 
see  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  244. 

(p)  Lord's  Relig.  of  the  Persees,  chap.  8. 
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Irdged  successor  of  Zerdusht,  and  the  supreme 
In  ;\d  of  the  priesthood.  The  duty  of  the 
priests  is  comprised  in  the  eleven  following 
rnlis:  1.  The  observance  of  the  rites  pre- 
scribed in  the  liturgy  of  Zerdusht;  because 
God  is  best  pleased  with  that  form  of  prayer 
which  he  has  prescribed  :  2.  To  keep  their 
eyes  from  coveting  what  belongs  to  another ; 
for,  God  having  given  to  every  man  what  He 
sees  most  suitable  for  him,  to  desire  that 
which  is  another's  is  not  only  shewing  a  dis- 
like of  His  Providence,  but  is  likewise  an 
affront  put  upon  Him,  by  claiming  as  our  due 
that  which  he  has  denied  to  us.  3.  To  have 
a  care  always  to  speak  thetrulh;  because  all 
truth  comes  from  God,  and  all  lies  from  Div, 
or  the  devil :  all  priests,  therefore,  should 
speak  truth,  because  they  are  the  servants  of 
the  God  of  truth,  and  are  accredited  as  such 
in  what  they  say.  4.  To  keep  close  to  their 
business,  and  not  meddle  with  secular  con- 
cerns ;  it  being  the  duty  of  the  laity  to  see 
that  the  priests  want  nothing  that  is  necessary, 
and  of  the  priests  to  desire  nothing  super- 
fluous. 5.  To  get  the  book  of  the  law  by 
heart,  that  they  may  be  always  ready  to  in- 
struct the  poor  among  the  laity,  who  may 
thereby  have  just  cause  to  reverence  the  priest- 
hood. 6.  To  keep  themselves  pure  and  unde- 
filed  ;  because  God  loves  such  only ;  and  by 
this  means  alone  can  one  man  excel  another. 
7.  To  be  ready  to  forgive  all  injuries,  shewing 
themselves  to  be  exemplars  of  meekness,  that 
they  may  be  esteemed  as  coming  from  God  : 
for  although  we  offend  God  daily,  He  giveth  us 
good  gifts,  though  we  deserve  that  He  should 
pour  upon  us  evil  for  evil.  8.  To  teach  the 
laity  to  pray  according  to  the  law  ;  to  go  and 
pray  with  them  for  public  benefits  when  they 
desire  it ;  and  to  perform  the  known  duties  of 
their  functions  with  regularity.  t).  To  give 
licence  for  marriage  to  join  the  man  and  woman 
together,  and  to  take  care  that  parents  do  not 
marry  away  their  children  without  their  appro- 
bation. 10.  To  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  the  temple,  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  assist  all  who  come  to  them;  because 
God  hath  thereunto  appointed  them.  11.  To 
believe  no  other  law  than  that  given  by  Zer- 
clusht;  to  add  nothing  thereto,  nor  to  take 

(q)  Lord's  Relig.  of  the  Persees,  chap.  6. 

(r)  Beaucbamp's  Eswys  on  Important  Subjects,  sect.  iii. 


any  thing  from  it;  as  for  this  end  it  was  re- 
vealed .(q) 

Their  public  worship,  which  has  retained 
its  purity  during  a  loiig  succession  of  ages, 
was  performed,  as  at  the  present  day,  after  the 
following  manner:  In  every  pyreum,  or  fire- 
temple,  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  perpetually 
burning  on  an  altar,  before  which  the  people 
assembled,  and  the  priest,  habited  in  white, 
with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  a  gauze  cloth 
tied  over  his  mouth,  that  he  might  not  breathe 
on  the  holy  element,  read  certain  prayers  out 
of  the  liturgy,  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand, 
in  a  whispering  tone,  holding  in  his  left  hand 
some  small  twigs  of  a  sacred  tree,  which  at 
the  termination  of  the  service  he  threw  into 
the  fire.  On  these  occasions,  all  present  offered 
up  their  prayers  to  God,  for  such  things  as 
they  stood  in  need  of;  and  when  the  prayers 
were  finished,  the  priest  and  congregation  with- 
drew with  every  possible  token  of  respect 
Among  the  modern  Persians,  before  the  people 
retire  from  their  devotions,  the  priest  gives 
them  a  short  exhortation,  to  prevent  them  from 
lapsing  into  idolatry,  in  which  he  assigns  the 
reasons  why  they  worship  their  Creator  before 
the  element  of  fire,  and  why  they  consider 
themselves  bound  to  treat  it  with  reverence, 
in  terms  to  the  effect  following:  "Forasmuch 
as  fire  was  delivered  to  Zerdusht,  by  the  Al- 
mighty, as  the  symbol  of  His  majesty,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  we  should  esteem  it  holy,  and 
regard  it  as  an  emanation  from  the  fountain  of 
light;  and  that  we  love  all  things  which  resem- 
ble it,  especially  the  sun  and  moon,  the  two 
great  witnesses  of  God,  which  should  remind 
us  of  His  omniscience.  Let  us,  therefore,  with- 
out superstition,  keep  the  command  given  to 
us,  always  praising  God  for  the  great  utility 
of  this  element ;  and  beseeching  Him  to  make 
us  perpetually  mindful  of  our  duty  towards 
Him,  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  and 
felicity  of  the  soul,  as  light  and  fire  are  to  the 
ease  and  welfare  of  the  body."(r) 

The  modern  Persians,  who  are  believed  to 
follow  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  observe 
six  festivals  in  every  year,  each  of  five  days' 
continuance,  in  memory  of  the  six  seasons  in 
which  they  believe  all  things  were  created  :(s) 
ami  after  each  of  these  feasts,  they  keep  a 


(s)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  244. 
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fast  of  five  days,  in  memory  of  God's  resting 
five  days,  as  they  believe,  after  each  of  those 
seasons.  As  often  as  they  eat  either  flesh, 
fowl,  or  fish,  they  carry  a  small  part  of  it  to 
the  temple,  as  an  offering  to  the  supreme 
Being,  beseeching  Him  to  pardon  their  taking 
away  the  lives  of  His  creatures  for  their  sus- 
tenance. They  are  not  encumbered  with 
ceremonious  notions  of  cleanliness  and  defile- 
ment in  meats ;  but  they  abstain  from  swine's 
flesh,  that  they  may  not  offend  the  Moham- 
medans and  Banians,  among  whom  they  live. 
They  eat  alone,  from  an  idea  of  purity,  and 
every  man  drinks  from  his  own  cup.(t) 

When  the  children  of  the  Persians  are  initi- 
ated into  their  religion,  they  send  for  a  priest, 
who  calculates  the  child's  nativity,  and  asks 
what  name  is  to  be  given  it.  This  being 
agreed  on  by  the  father  and  other  male  rela- 
tions, the  priest  tells  it  to  the  mother,  and  the 
ceremony  ends,  at  that  time,  with  her  declaring 
of  the  name  aloud.  The  child  is  afterwards 
carried  to  the  pyreum,  where  the  priest  pours 
some  water  into  its  mouth  from  the  rind  of  a 
holy  tree,  beseeching  God  to  cleanse  the  ten- 
der infant  from  whatever  impurities  it  may 
have  received  from  its  parents.  At  the  age  of 
seven  years,  the  child  is  confirmed  by  the 
priest,  and  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of 
his  religion.  When  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  articles  of  his  faith,  he  is  permitted  to  pray, 
for  the  first  time,  before  the  sacred  fire;  after 
which  prayer  he  receives  a  draught  of  water 
and  a  pomegranate  leaf  from  his  spiritual 
tutor;  who  also  causes  him  to  wash  his  body 
with  clean  water,  and  to  put  on  a  linen  cas- 
sock next  his  skin,  which  descends  below  the 
waist,  and  is  girt  with  a  girdle  of  camel's  hair, 
woven  by  the  priest's  own  hand.  After  these 
ceremonies,  the  priest  pronounces  a  solemn 
blessing,  admonishes  him  to  be  a  true  Persee  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  and  warns  him  against 
idolatry,  and  disobedience  to  the  precepts  of 
Zerdusht.(u) 

Marriages  of  the  Persians  are  of  five  sorts, 
riz.  those  of  children  in  their  minority;  of 
widowers  with  a  second  wife;  of  such  persons 
as  enter  into  the  connubial  state  by  their  own 

(.t)  Lord's  Relig.  of  the  Persees,  p.  40.  Hyde.  Relit/.  Vet. 
Jt'ers.  cap.  29. 

(u)  Lord,  vt  supra,  p.  45.    Hyde.  cap.  34. 
VOL.  II. 


choice ;  of  those  who,  being  recently  adopted, 
are  given  in  marriage  by  the  person  who  is 
desirous  of  leaving  them  his  property  ;  and 
of(v)  the  dead,  which  last  ceremony  is  occa- 
sioned by  an  opinion,  commonly  entertained, 
that  married  people  are  peculiarly  happy  in  a 
future  state.  The  ceremonies  made  use  of  at 
their  marriages  are  very  singular,  but  have 
nothing  in  them  either  indelicate  or  irrational. 
The  parties  designing  to  contract  the  nuptial 
engagement  are  seated  together  on  a  couch 
about  midnight ;  opposite  to  them  stand  two 
priests,  holding  rice  in  their  hands,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  fruitfulness  they  wish  to  result  from 
the  union ;  and  on  each  hand  of  the  priests 
stand  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. These  arrangements  being  made,  the 
bridegroom's  priest  lays  his  fore-finger  on  the 
woman's  forehead,  and  says,  "  Wilt  thou  have 
this  man  to  be  thy  wedded  husband  ?"  The 
woman  assenting,  her  priest  lays  his  finger  on 
the  man's  forehead,  and  demands,  "  Wilt  thou 
have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife?" 
This  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
parties  join  hands ;  the  man  promising  to  pro- 
vide her  a  suitable  maintenance,  and  the  wo- 
man acknowledging  that  all  she  possesses  is 
his.  The  priests  then  scatter  rice  over  them, 
beseeching  God  that  they  may  be  blest  with 
many  sons  and  daughters,  that  they  may  live 
in  uninterrupted  harmony,  and  arrive  at  a 
venerable  age  in  possession  of  all  the  joys  of 
wedlock.  The  ceremony  being  concluded,  the 
woman's  relations  pay  the  dowry,  and  a  festi- 
val of  eight  days  is  kept  in  honour  of  the 
marriage.(w) 

When  a  Persian  is  on  his  death-bed,  a  priest 
is  always  sent  for,  who,  drawing  near  the  sick 
person,  prayeth  to  this  effect :  "  O  Almighty 
Lord,  Thou  hast  commanded  we  should  not 
offend  Thee,  but  this  man  hath  offended  ;  Thou 
hast  ordained  that  we  should  do  good,  yet 
this  man  hath  done  evil ;  Thou  hast  required, 
we  should  duly  worship  Thee,  which,  however, 
this  man  hath  neglected.  Now,  O  merciful 
God,  at  the  hour  of  dissolution,  pardon  his 
offences,  his  crimes,  and  his  omissions,  and 
receive  him  to  Thyself."  When  the  immortal 


(v)  When  a  young  person  dies  in  celibacy,  they  hire  one 
to  be  married  to  the  deceased ;  a  ceremony  performed  soon 
after  the  funeral. 

(w)  Lord's  Relig.  of  the  Persees,  p.  48. 
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spirit  hath  departed,  the  corpse  is  laid  on  an 
iron  bier,  and  carried  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity to  a  round  tower;  on  the  top  of  which 
the  dead  are  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  for  a  reason  already  given. 
The  body  being  laid  in  the  customary  manner, 
the  priest  performs  the  funeral  service,  which 
concludes  with  these  words :  "  This  our  bro- 
ther, while  he  lived,  consisted  of  the  four 
elements :  now  he  is  dead,  let  each  take  his 
own,  earth  to  earth,  air  to  air,  water  to  water, 
and  fire  to  fire."  They  imagine  the  spirit  wan- 
ders for  three  days  after  its  departure  from  the 
body,  and  is,  during  that  time,  pursued  by  the 
devil,  till  it  reaches  the  sacred  fire,  which  he 
is  unable  to  approach.  They  therefore  pray 
incessantly  for  the  soul  of  their  deceased 
friend  till  the  fourth  day,  when,  supposing  his 
fate  to  be  decided,  they  close  the  funeral  cere- 
monies with  a  great  feast.(x) 

In  common  with  other  heathens,  the  ancient 
Persians  had  their  religious  mysteries,  in 
honour  of  their  deity  Mithras,  who  was  the 
same  with  Perseus. (y)  Those  writers  who 
give  the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the  Egyptians, 
suppose  these  rites  to  have  been  essentially 
the  same  with  the  mysteries  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
and  that  they  were  carried  into  Persia  by 
Zoroaster:  but  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  the 
Persians  had  them  from  the  Chaldaic  Ethio- 
pians, the  posterity  of  Cush,(z)  among  whom 
they  originated,  and  who,  in  their  peregrina- 
tions over  various  parts  of  the  earth,  carried 
their  religious  mysteries  with  them. (a)  Ste- 
phanus,  speaking  of  Mithras  and  Phlegyas  as 
men,  says,  "  they  were  the  authors  of  the 
Ethiopic  rites  and  worship;  for  they  were  by 
birth  Ethiopians,  which  people  were  the  first 
nation  constituted  in  the  world ;  and  the  first 
which  enacted  laws,  and  taught  men  to  reve- 
rence the  gods  :"  and  we  learn  from  Pliny  that 
the  Chaldaic,  or  Ethiopian,  god  Mithras  erect- 
ed the  first  obelisks  in  Egypt.  These  Ethio- 
pians, who  were  the  same  with  the  Auritae  and 
Hyc-sos  in  Egypt,  the  Chaldaeaus  in  Baby- 


(x)  Lord's  Relig.  of  the  Pcrsees,  p.  49. 

(y)  Statii.  Theb.  lib.  i.  ver.  717. 

U)  Zooarus,  p.  21.  Syncel.  p.  47.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i. 
cap.  0.  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  11.  Malala,  p.  18.  Chron. 
Pasch.  p.  36. 

(a)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  462,  note  (n). 

(b)  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  26.    Syncell.  p.  101. 

(c)  We  learn  from  Dionysius  Periegetes,  ver.  1073,  that 


Ionia,  the  Perizzites  in  Canaan,  the  Parrha- 
sians  in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Peresians,  or 
Persians,  in  Chusistan,  came  originally  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,(b)  an  ancient  name  for 
the  Tigris,(c)  and  wherever  they  settled  they 
established  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  per- 
formed their  religious  rites  according  to  their 
primitive  institutions  in  Chaldaja  :  but  when 
these  tribes  had  lost  sight  of  their  common 
origin,  they  began  to  contend  for  seniority, 
and  grounded  their  arguments,  for  want  of 
better  data,  on  the  antiquity  of  their  respec- 
tive settlement  in  the  countries  they  actually- 
possessed . 

The  mysteries  of  Mithras  were  celebrated 
in  the  caverns  of  the  mountains  of  Chusistan, 
where  the  deity  was  represented  as  presiding 
over  the  lower  world  with  all  the  pomp  of 
royal  magnificence.  Zoroaster  is  said  to  have 
first  consecrated  a  natural  cavern  in  Persis  to 
Mithras;  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
others,  who  dedicated  to  the  deity  places  of 
a  similar  description,  either  originally  hollowed 
by  nature,  or  made  so  by  the  art  of  man  :(d) 
such  were  the  temple,  called  Istachar,  and  the 
caverns  in  the  mountains  of  Chusistan.  In 
these  gloomy  recesses,  the  candidates  for  initi- 
ation were  confined  for  a  long  season  in  the 
dark,  and  totally  excluded  from  all  society. 
During  this  appointed  term,  they  underwent, 
as  some  say,  eighty, (e)  or,  as  others  relate, 
eight  kinds  of  trials,  or  tortures,  by  way  of 
expiation.  Many  died  under  the  ordeal:  and 
those  who  survived  were  often  so  shaken  in 
their  intellects,  that  they  never  recovered  their 
serenity  of  mind.(f) 

In  these  caves  the  symbols  of  Mithras,  and 
of  the  world,  are  said  to  have  been  philosophi- 
cally and  mathematically  exhibited. (g)  Mith- 
ras was  sometimes  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  lion  and  the  body  of  a  man,  having  four 
wings,  two  extended  towards  the  sky,  and 
two  towards  the  earth  :  sometimes  he  appeared 
in  the  act  of  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  neck 
of  a  bull,  which  he  pressed  to  the  earth  with 

the  Choaspes,  a  branch  of  the  Tigris,  of  whose  waters 
only  the  kings  of  Persis  drank,  was  esteemed  an  Indian 
river. 

(d)  Porph.  De  Ant.  Nymph,  p.  108,  254. 

(e)  Elias  Cretens.  in  Greg.  Theol.  Op. 

(f)  Nonn.  in  Nazianz.  Stelit. 

(g)  See  Dr.  D.  Doig,  on  the  rites  of  Mithras. 
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his  knee,  holding  down  its  head  by  one  of  the 
horns :  and  on  some  bas  reliefs,  still  extant,  he 
appears  as  a  young  man,  with  his  tiara  turned 
upward,  like  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  and  clothed 
in  a  short  tunic  and  breeches,  after  the  Persian 
fashion,  or  with  a  short  cloke.  Over  the  cave 
were  seen  the  chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  divers  constellations. 

Before  the  candidate  could  be  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  mysterious  rites,  he  was  obliged 
to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  penitence  for  the 
term  of  seven  years ;  and  some  months  before 
it,  he  was  enjoined  to  keep  an  austere  fast  of 
50  days.  He  was  to  retire  for  several  days  to 
a  deep  and  dark  dungeon,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  :  seven  times  he  was  made  to  pass  through 
the  sacred  fire ;  and  after  each  time,  he  was 
plunged  into  cold  water.  Meantime  he  fre- 
quently underwent  the  bastinado,  which  the 
priests  applied  without  mercy.  Some  say  this 
fustigation  continued  two  whole  days,  and  was 
repeated  no  less  than  fifteen  times.  On  the 
eve  of  his  initiation,  the  aspirant,  reduced  by 
the  severity  of  the  discipline  to  the  last  stage 
of  weakness,  buckled  on  his  armour,  to 
encounter  giants  and  savage  monsters  ;  or 
rather,  the  priests  disguised  as  such,  in  those 
spacious  subterraneous  mansions,  where  a 
mock  hunting  was  exhibited,  and  the  candi- 
date imgined  himself  beset  with  lions,  tigers, 
leopards,  bears,  wolves,  &c.  In  these  combats, 
the  hero  was  often  in  danger  of  being  really 
worried,  and  never  came  off  without  severe 
bruises  and  wounds.  Having  undergone  all 
these  torturing  trials  with  fortitude,  he  was 
deemed  a  proper  subject  for  initiation :  but 
before  his  admission,  he  was  to  bind  himself 
by  the  most  horrible  oaths  and  imprecations 
never  to  divulge  an  article  of  all  that  should  be 
communicated  to  him. 

What  avafpirct,  or  ineffable  secrets,  were  im- 
parted to  the  initiated,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  consisted 
of  traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  the  nature,  attributes,  perfections, 
and  operations  of  Oromazdes,  the  baleful  influ- 
ences of  Ahrimdn,  and  the  benign  effects  of 


(h)  Declam.  contra  Gcntcs. 

(i)  Of  this  opinion  are  Patricius,  tin:  collector  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  oraclet,  Gabriel  Naude,  and  Kirchcr:  but  Salinasitis 
insists  that  only  three  are  mentioned  ;  and  Ursinus  is  as 
positive  that  Arnnbius  speaks  of  only  two. 


the  government  of  Mithras.  The  phenomena 
of  nature,  discovered  by  the  Magi,  were  also 
exhibited,  and  the  application  of  their  effects, 
to  astonish  and  delude  the  vulgar,  were  taught. 
Virtue  was  warmly  recommended,  and  vice 
represented  in  the  most  frightful  colours. 
These  initiations  are  spoken  of  by  Lampridius, 
Justin,  and  Tertullian ;  the  last  of  whom  also 
mentions  a  kind  of  baptism,  to  wash  from  the 
souls  of  the  initiated  all  the  stains  they  had 
previously  contracted ;  and  adds,  that  a  par- 
ticular mark  was  imprinted  upon  them.  A 
crown,  suspended  on  the  point  of  a  sword,  was 
likewise  presented  to  the  initiated  ;  but  they 
were  taught  to  decline  it,  and  to  say,  "  Mith- 
ras is  my  crown  ;"  to  intimate  that  they  looked 
upon  the  service  of  that  deity  as  their  chief 
honour. 

When  the  n^trat,  or  rites  which  confer  per- 
fection, were  finished,  the  initiated  was  brought 
forth  from  the  cave,  or  temple,  and  with  great 
solemnity  proclaimed  a  lion  of  Mithras;  to 
denote  that  he  was  to  exercise  his  strength  and 
intrepidity  in  the  service  of  the  deity.  He 
was  now  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  under  his  immediate  protec- 
tion ;  which  animated  him  to  the  most  daring 
enterprises. 

The  author  of  these  rites  and  of  the  Persian 
religion,  or  Magism,  was  the  celebrated  Zoro- 
aster, respecting  whom  the  learned  world  is 
much  divided  as  to  his  country,  his  aera,  and 
his  real  name  :  neither  is  the  number  of  perr 
sons,  to  whom  this  title  belonged,  agreed 
upon.  Arnobius(h)  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
duced them  to  four;(i)  but  most  writers  speak 
of  many  more.  The  first  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  Chaldsan  ;  Suidas  calls  him  an  Assy- 
rian, and  says  that  he  was  struck  dead  by 
lightning  ;(j)  here  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  Zoroaster,  of  whom  Dio  Chrysostom(k) 
speaks,  and  who  was  said  to  have  appeared 
in  fire.  The  second  was  a  king  and  priest  of 
Bactria,  whose  real  name  was  Oxyartes.(l)  but 
had  the  title  of  Zoroaster  from  his  office  as 
priest  of  the  sun.  He  was  a  contemporary 
with  Ninus,  by  whom  he  was  vanquished  in. 
battle  and  slain. (m)  He  was  the  reputed 

(j)  Suidas,  sub  voce. 

(k)  Oral.  Borysth. 

(1)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii. 

(m)  Justin,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  532, 
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inventor  of  Magism,  was  celebrated  for  his 
deep  and  acute  researches  in  philosophy,  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy; and  is  said  to  have  contended  with 
Niuus  not  merely  with  steel  and  strength,  but 
by  magical  force,  and  the  occult  sciences  of 
the  Chaldaeans  ;(n)  for  it  was  from  those  people 
that  Zoroaster  borrowed  his  religion  and  his 
philosophy.(o)  The  third  was  a  Persian,  says 
Laertius ;  but  Clemens  Alexandrinus  styles 
him  a  Mede  ;  and  Suidas,  a  Perso-Mede ;  re- 
specting whom  they  all  speak  ambiguously. 
The  fourth  was  a  Pamphylian,  commonly 
called  Er,  or  Erus-Annenius,  who  was  said 
to  have  risen  from  the  dead  ten  days  after  he 
had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  to  have  revealed 
strange  things.(p)  The  fifth,  a  native  of  Pro- 
connesus,  mentioned  by  Pliny,(q)  is  taken  for 
the  same  with  Aristaeus  the  Proconnesian,  wlio 
is  said  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  letting  his 
soul  go  out  of  his  body,  and  recalling  it  when- 
ever he  pleased. (r)  The  sixth  lived  at  Baby- 
lon, when  Pythagoras  was  carried  thither  by 
Cambyses.(s)  The  seventh,  called  by  the 
Orientals,  Zerdusht,  flourished  under  the  reign 
of  Gusiitasp,  or  Ghushtasp,  the  same  with 
Darius  Hystaspes.(t)  Dr.  Hyde  has  affirmed 
that  all  writers  agree  about  the  time  when 
Zoroaster  made  his  appearance  ;  and  he  places 
him  in  the  reign  of  Darius  the  father  of  Xerxes: 
but  Xanthus  Lydius  makes  him  above  000 
years  earlier  ;(u)  and  Suidas,  from  some  anony- 
mous author,  places  him  .500  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.(v)  Hermodorus  Platonicus  puts 
him  5000  years  before  that  a?ra  ;(w)  and  Her- 
mippus,  who  professedly  wrote  of  his  doctrines, 
gave  him  the  same  antiquity, (x)  in  which  Plu- 
tarch also  concurs.(y)  Eudoxus  supposed  him 
to  have  flourished  tJOOO  years  before  the  death 
of  Plato.(z)  Moses  Chorenensis(a)  and  Cepba- 
lion(b)  make  him  contemporary  with  Ninus 
and  Semiramis ;  and  Pliny,  who  exceeds  all 
others,  places  him  many  thousand  years  before 


(n)  Arnob.  Dedam.  contra  Gentes. 

(o)  Marcelliu.  lib.  xxiii. 

(p)  Plato,  Polit.  lib.  x. 

(q)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  1C;  lib.  xxx.  cap.  1. 

(r)  Suiilas.  sub  vocc  Aristaeiis.          (s)  Apul.  Florid,  lib.  ii. 

(t)  Hyde.  Itelig.  Vet.  Persar.  p.  312. 

(u)  Diogen.  Laert.  Procem.  p.  3. 

(v)  Suidas.  tub  voce  Zoroastres. 

(w)  Diogen.  Laert.  ut  supra.         (x)  Plin.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  1. 

(y)  Plut.  De  hide  et  Osiride,  p.  369. 
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Moses.(c)  The  numbers  in  all  these  writers 
are  indeed  extravagant ;  but  they  prove  that 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  applied  was  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  that  he  lived  at  the  ex- 
tent of  time,  at  the  commencement  of  all  his- 
torical data:  for  no  fact,  no  memorial  upon 
record,  is  placed  so  high  as  they  have  carried 
this  personage.  Had  Zoroaster  been  no  earlier 
than  Darius,  Eudoxus,  who  was  a  consummate 
philosopher,  and  a  great  traveller,  would  never 
have  advanced  him  to  so  high  an  antiquity ; 
for  he  lived  at  the  same  distance  from  Darius 
as  Plato,  of  whose  death  he  speaks ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  he  could  be  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  distinguish  between  a  century  and 
6000  years.  Agathias,(d)  indeed,  mentions, 
that  some  of  the  Persians  had  a  notion,  that 
he  flourished  in  the  time  of  one  Hystaspes ;  but 
he  confesses  that  it  was  uncertain  who  that 
Hystaspes  was,  as  well  as  the  time  when  he 
lived  .(e)  Aristotle  wrote  not  long  after 
Eudoxus,  when  the  history  of  the  Persians 
was  more  known  to  the  Greeks,  yet  he  allows 
the  same  number  of  years  between  Zoroaster 
and  Plato.  From  all  which,  it  is  evident,  that 
these  writers  extend  the  aera  of  this  remark- 
able personage  to  that  of  the  world,  according 
to  their  estimation  ;  and  that  they  make  him 
prior  to  Inachus,  and  Phoroneus,  and  JEgia- 
lus  of  Sicyon.  Notwithstanding  these  autho- 
rities, Apuleius,  lamblichus,  Porphyry,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  some  others,  place  him  about 
the  time  of  Cyrus;  and  Pliny  says  the  most 
accurate  writers  were  of  opinion  that  he  lived 
a  little  before  Xerxes ;  but  in  this  they  appear 
to  have  been  misled,  by  considering  Zoroaster 
and  Zerdusht  as  the  same  person ;  w"hereas 
the  former  was  the  author,  the  latter  the  re- 
viver of  Magism,  or  the  worship  of  Mithras, 

The  term  Zoroaster  was  primarily  a  divine 
title,  given  to  the  sun,  Zor- Aster, (f)  and  to 
his  priest :  in  a  secondary  sense,  it  was  applied 
to  a  deified  personage,  reverenced  by  some  of 


(z)  Plin.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  1.  (a)  Pages  16  aud  47. 

(b)  Euseb.  Cliron.    Syncell.  p.  107. 

(c)  Plin.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  1.  (d)  Lib.  ii.  p.  62. 

(e)  The  Ghushtasp  who  is  tnkcn  for  Darius  Hystaspes,  was, 
according  to  the  Oriental  writers,  the  17th   king  of  Persia; 
but  there  was  another  Ghusbtasp,  or  Gherschas>p,  the  12th 
of  the  Persian  mouarchs,  whose   reign  is  placed   by   them 
about  450  years  earlier. 

(f)  Clemens.  Recoynit.  lib.  iv.  cap.   28.     Greg.  Turon. 
Rernm.  Franc,  lib.  i. 
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his  posterity,  whose  worship  was  styled  Magia, 
and  the  professors  of  it  Magi.  Ham,  Mis- 
raim,  Cush,  Nimrod,  and  Moses,  have  been 
all  severally  pointed  at  as  the  original,  from 
whom  the  other  Zoroasters  were  copied ;  for  a 
Zoroaster  has  been  supposed  wherever  there 
was  a  Zoroastrian,  that  is,  wherever  the  religion 
of  the  Magi  was  adopted,  or  revived.(g)  He 
was  esteemed  the  first  observer  of  the  heavens ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  Babylonians 
received  their  knowledge  in  astronomy  from 
him,  which  was  afterwards  revived  under 
Ostanes ;  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  thence  to  the  Greeks.(h)  As  Zoroaster 
was  considered  as  the  head  of  all  those  who 
followed  his  institutes,  he  must  have  been 
prior  to  the  Magi  or  Magia,  the  priests  and 
worship  which  were  derived  from  him ;  and 
of  what  antiquity  these  were,  may  be  learned 
from  Aristotle,  who  says,  "  the  Magi  were 
prior  even  to  the  Egyptians  ;"(i)  and  with  the 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptians  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted. Plato  styles  him  the  son  of  Oro- 
mazdes,(j)  the  chief  deity  of  the  Persians; 
and  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  laughed  the  same 
day  that  he  was  born  ;(k)  by  which  it  appears 
that  something  fortunate  was  supposed  to  be 
portended  ;  some  indication  that  the  child 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  world  :  perhaps 
a  figurative  representation  of  the  joy  expressed 
by  Lamech  on  the  birth  of  Noah.(l)  In  his 
childhood,  he  was  under  the  care  of  Azon- 
aces;(m)  and  as  he  increased  in  years  he  be- 
came greatly  enriched  with  knowledge,  and 
was  highly  respected  for  his  piety  and  jus- 
tice.(n)  He  first  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and 
taught  men  to  do  the  same.(o)  He  likewise 
instructed  them  in  science,  and  was  the  first 
lawgiver.(p)  The  Babylonians  seem  to  have 
referred  to  him  every  thing,  which  by  the 
Egyptians  was  attributed  to  Thoth  and 
Hermes.  He  had  the  title  of  Zarades,(q) 
which  signifies  the  lord  of  light,  and  is  equiva- 


(g)  Huet.  Dcmnns.  Evang.  prop.  4.  p.  88,  89. 

(h)  Anon,  apud  Suiil.  Astron. 

(i)  Diog.  Laert.  Proa'in.  p.  G. 

(j)  Plato  in  Alnbladc.  lib.  i.    Agalh.  lib.  ii,  p.  02. 

(k)  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16.  Lord's  Account  of  the  Modern 
Persecs,  chap.  iii. 

(I)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  2G7,  287. 

(ID)  Hermippus  aptul  1'lin.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  1. 

(n)  Dio  Chrysost.  Oral.  Bonjsth.  38,  fol.  448.  Euseb. 
Prap.  Evany,  lib.  i.  p.  42. 


lent  to  Orus,  Oromanes,  and  Osiris.  Moses 
Choronensis(r)  styles  him  Zarovanus,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  the  father  of  the  gods.  He 
was  said  to  have  had  a  renewal  of  his  life,  and 
while  in  the  intermediate  state  of  death,  to 
have  been  instructed  by  the  gods.(s)  Some 
speak  of  his  retiring  to  a  mountain  of  Armenia, 
where  he  had  an  intercourse  with  the  deity; 
and  when  the  mountain  burned  with  fire,  he 
was  preserved  unhurt. (t)  The  place  to  which 
he  retired,  according  to  the  Persian  writers, 
was  in  the  region  called  Aderbayagjan,  or 
Adarbain  ;(u)  where  in  aftertimes  was  the  most 
considerable  pyratheion  in  all  Asia.  This 
region  was  in  Armenia ;  and  some  say  he  was 
born  in  the  same  country,  on  one  of  the  Gor- 
diaean  mountains,(v)  where  he  first  instituted 
sacrifices,  and  gave  laws  to  his  followers ; 
which  laws  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
the  sacred  book,  called  Zend  Avesta.  To  him 
has  been  attributed  the  invention  of  magic ; 
by  which  is  meant  that  he  was  the  first  pro- 
moter of  religious  rites,  and  the  instructor  of 
men  in  their  duty  to  God;  for  it  was  not  till 
after  the  rites  of  Magism  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repute, that  its  priests,  the  Magi,  were  by 
the  Greeks  denominated  jugglers  and  conju- 
rors; the  ancient  Persians  esteeming  the  Magi 
to  be  persons  addicted  to  philosophy  and  to 
the  worship  of  the  deity.(w)  The  war  of 
Ninus  with  Zoroaster  of  Bactria,  probably 
relates  to  some  hostilities  between  the  Ninevites 
of  Assyria  and  the  Bactrians,  who  had  em- 
braced the  Zoroastrian  rites.  Their  priest,  or 
prince,  for  the  two  characters  were  anciently 
united,  was  named,  as  already  hinted,  Oxyartes; 
but  from  his  office  he  had  the  title  of  Zoroaster, 
the  name  of  the  sun  which  he  adored.  This 
religion  began  in  Chaldaea,  from  which  country 
this  Bactrian  king  borrowed  the  knowledge  of 
it,  and  added  to  it  largely.(x)  The  Cuthites 
of  Chaldaea  were  the  original  Magi,  and  they 
gave  to  Cush  the  title  of  Zoroaster  Magus,  as 


(o)  Plut.  De  Isideet  Osiride,  p.  3G9. 

(p)  Justin,  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

(q)  Agath.  lib.  ii.  p.  62. 

(r)  Lib.  i.  cap.  5,  p.  16. 

(s)  Clem.  Alexand.  lib.  v.  p.  711. 

(t)  Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  Borystlt.  p.  448. 

(u)  Hyde,  p.  312. 

(v)  Abu'lfeda,  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 

(w)  Heysch.    Suidas,    Dio  Chrysostoru. 

(x)  Marcellin.  lib.  \\iii.  p.  288. 
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being  the  first  of  the  order  ;(y)  though,  among 
men,  it  certainly  pertained  to  his  grandfather 
Noah.  From  these  people,  the  same  with  the 
Babylonians  and  Chaldaeans,  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster  was  imparted  to  the  Persians, who  had 
likewise  their  Magi ;  and  when  the  Babylonians 
had  sunk  into  a  more  complicated  idolatry, 
the  Persians,  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Asia,  renewed,  under  their  princes,  and 
particularly  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  rites 
of  Magism,  which  had  in  a  great  degree  been 
effaced  and  forgotten.  That  king  was  devoted 
to  the  religion  styled  Magia,  and  considered  it 
one  of  his  most  honourable  titles  to  be  a  pro- 
fessor of  those  doctrines.(z) 

Having  thus  established  the  antiquity  of  the 
Magian  religion,  and  collected  such  anecdotes 
of  the  original  Zoroaster  as  are  to  be  found 
scattered  in  the  writings  of  various  authors, 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  that  other  remarkable 
personage,  called  by  the  Orientals,  Zerdusht, 
Zaradusht,  Zaratusht,  and  Zard-husht,  who  is 
frequently  taken  for  Zoroaster  himself.  In 
general,  the  Oriental  writers  acknowledge  that 
he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ghushtasp,  the 
same,  it  is  understood,  with  Darius  Hystaspes; 
though  the  author  of  the  Leb  Tarikh  says,  that 
some  old  writers  confound  him  with  Dahak, 
or  Zohak,  a  prince  of  the  first  dynasty,  or 
Peischdadians,  who  reigned  long  before. (a) 
However  this  may  be,  all  the  Persian  writers 
speak  of  him,  not  as  the  author,  but  as  the 
reformer  of  the  Magian  religion,  which  he 
performed,  say  they,  with  the  assistance  of 
Ghushtasp.  With  respect  to  his  family  or  de- 
scent, the  common  opinion  of  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  is,  that  he  either  was  a  Jew,  or 
\ventveryearlyintoJuclea,  where  he  received 
his  education  under  one  of  the  prophets,  with 
whom  he  lived  as  a  servant;  and,  emulous  of 
his  glory,  set  up,  afterwards,  for  a  prophet 


(y)  Greg.  Turonen.  Rerum.  Franc. 
(z)  Porpb.  De  Abstin.  lib.  iv.  p.  399. 

(a)  D'Herbelot.  Bibl.  Orient,  art.  Zerdmcht. 

(b)  Abu    Mohamed.  Mustapha.  in    Vita    Gushtasp,  and 
Megjdi  in  Zinato  I'Magjalis,  apud  Hyde,  p.  313,  31S. 

(c)  Bundari.    Abu  Japhar.    Tabarita,  apud  Hyde.    Golii 
Not.  in  Alfrarjan.  p.  207,  227. 

(d)  Hyde.  Relig.  Vet.  Pcrsar.  cap.  2 1. 

(e)  The  Mohammedans  give  the  following  account  of  his 
turning  prophet :    "  When  Zerdhusht,"    says    Khondemir, 
"  from   his   great  skill   in  astrology,    had   discovered    that 
another  prophet  was  to  arise,  not  inferior  to  Moses,*  whose 

•  Dew.  xviii.  15. 


himself. (b)  It  is  not  well  agreed  who  this 
prophet  was ;  some  taking  him  for  Elijah, 
others  for  Ezra,  and  others  for  one  of  Jere- 
miah's disciples.  Prideaux,  thinking  Elijah 
to  be  too  early,  and  Ezra  too  late,  fixes  upon 
Daniel ;  while  Hyde  gives  the  preference  to 
Ezra.  According  to  the  Mohammedans,  the 
declared  enemies  of  Zerdusht  and  his  followers, 
he  quitted  the  service  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
because,  having  deceived  and  cheated  him,  the 
holy  man  had  prayed  to  God  to  strike  him 
with  leprosy  ;(c)  so  that  they  make  him  the 
same  with  Geha/i,  the  servant  of  Elisha,  which 
destroys  the  credibility  of  the  whole  story. 
The  Persees  in  India  pretend  that  Zerdusht 
was  orignally  a  Chinese  ;  that  his  father's 
name  was  Espintaman,  and  his  mother's  Dodo. 
In  this,  however,  they  are  so  far  mistaken, 
that  although,  according  to  his  genealogy, 
given  in  the  book  Sad-der,  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Espintaman,  there  were  four  genera- 
tions between  them ;  thus,  Zaratusht  the  son 
of  Purthasp,  the  son  of  Piterasp,  the  son  of 
Hitcherasp,  the  son  of  Thechshunesch,  the 
son  of  Espintaman. (d)  He  first  took  upon 
him  the  character  of  a  prophet  in  the  province 
of  Aderbayagjan,  a  part  of  Media,  in  the 
city  of  Xiz,  say  some,  in  that  of  Ecbatana,  say 
others,  where  the  fire-priests  had  long  resided. 
At  that  time  Magism  had  fallen  into  great 
disrepute,  in  consequence  of  the  usurpation  of 
the  false  Smerdis,  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses; 
and  the  massacre  of  its  priests  and  principal 
votaries,  which  followed  the  detection  of  his 
imposture,  by  Darius  and  his  friends,  and  re- 
duced it  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  so  that  Zabiism, 
the  religion  of  the  new  dynasty,  was  generally 
prevalent.  In  the  confusion  attendant  upon 
this  revolution,  Zerdusht,  as  is  supposed,  re- 
tired to  a  cave(e)  in  the  mountains,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  abstinence  and  prayer,  arid 

voice  all  the  world  was  to  obey,  he  took  it  into  his  head, 
that  he  must  be  that  prophet  himself:  he  therefore  retired 
to  a  cave,  and  while  he  was  there  revolving  the  matter  in 
his  mind,  a  light  suddenly  appeared,  and  from  the  midst  of 
the  flame  the  devil  conversed  with  him.  Zerdusht  now  no 
longer  doubted  that  he  had  received  the  mission  of  prophecy, 
am!  immediately  set  about  a  book,  containing  a  system  of 
diabolical  doctrines,  which  he  called  Zend,  or  Znnd,  and 
when  he  had  completed  il,  he  went  about  the  world  teaching 
(his  new  religion,  and  erecting  fire-temples. "f  In  opposition 
to  this,  we  may  take  what  Dio  ChrysostomJ  has  collected 
from  the  Persians  and  other  good  authorities:  "  It  is 


1  I)  IK-rbtlot.  Bibl.  Orient,  art 
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in  compiling  a  digest  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Magi,  divested  of  the  corruptions  which  in 
the  course  of  time  had  been  added  to  the  origi- 
nal doctrines  of  Zoroaster.  To  these  he 
added,  either  at  that  time,  or  at  some  subse- 
quent period,  an  account  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  rudiments  of  most  sciences ;  so  that  when 
he  presented  himself  and  his  book,  called 
Zend  Avesta,  to  Ghushtasp,  the  latter  consisted 
of  twelve  volumes,  each  containing  a  hundred 
skins  of  vellum.  When  Zerdusht  first  appear- 
ed at  court,  and  announced  his  mission,  the 
king  received  him  favourably  ;  but  the  prophet 
being  secretly  accused  by  four  of  the  courtiers 
of  holding  communion  with  the  devil,  and 
of  using  incantations  in  order  to  bewitch  the 
king  and  his  people,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  from  which,  however,  he  was  released 
on  the  fourth  day,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
storing a  favourite  horse  of  Ghushtasp,  whose 
hgs  had  been  preternaturally  contracted  into 
its  body.  This  miraculous  cure  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  king,  his  wife,  and  sons, 
that  they  embraced  the  tenets  contained  in  the 
Zend  Avesta,  and  put  the  prophet's  enemies 
to  death.  Zerdusht  was  now  advanced  to  the 
highest  honours,  had  a  golden  seat  appointed 
him  near  the  throne,  and  the  religion  he  taught 
was  propagated  and  received  throughout  the 
kingdom .{fj  His  ministry  had  continued  about 
five  years,  when  the  king  of  Touran,  making 
a  sudden  inroad  into  Persia,  pillaged  the  city  of 
Balch.theseat  of  the  Magi, slaughtered  Zerdusht 
in  his  cloister,  with  all  the  priests  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  overturned  their  temple,(g)  and  extin- 
guished the  sacred  fire  with  their  blood.(h) 

The  chief  reformation  made  by  Zerdusht  in 
the  Magian  religion  was  in  its  first  principle : 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  notion  that 

reported,  that  through  love  of  wisdom  and  justice,  he 
(Zerdusht)  withdrew  himself  from  men,  and  lived  alone  in  a 
certain  mountain ;  that  afterwards  leaving  the  mountain,  a 
great  fire,  descending  from  above,  continually  burned  about 
him.  Upon  this  the  king,  with  the  prime  nobility  of  Persia, 
came  and  prayed  with  him  to  God.  He  was  unhurt  by  the 
fire;  and  expressed  himself  in  terms  which  discovered  more 
than  human  wisdom,  exhorting  the  people  to  be  cheerful, 
and  to  offer  certain  sacrifices,  as  if  God  had  come  with  him 
to  that  place.  He  afterwards  conversed  not  with  all  men 
indiscriminately,  but  with  such  only  as  were  most  addicted 
to  truth,  and  by  reason  of  their  studies  more  capable  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  gods,  whom  the  Persians  style  Magi." 
In  another  place,  the  same  writer  observes,  "  the  Persians 
were  far  from  mistaking  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  the  most 
§ublime  spectacle  in  nature  they  were  acquainted  with,  for 


there  were  two  original  causes,  one  light,  or 
the  author  of  good,  the  other  darkness,  or  the 
originator  of  evil,  he  taught  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  God,  independent  and  self- 
existent  from  all  eternity,  who  created  both 
light  and  darkness,  agreeably  to  what  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  had  left  on  record,  in  his  address 
to  Cyrus,  the  Persian  monarchal)  Under  this 
eternal  and  supreme  God,  he  farther  taught, 
there  were  two  angels,  one  the  director  of 
good,  the  other  of  evil,  and  that  these  two, 
out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  made 
all  things  :  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  each  other ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of 
light  prevails,  there  is  most  good,  as  there  is 
most  evil  where  the  angel  of  darkness  pre- 
dominates ;  which  struggle  is  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  A  general  resurrection,  and 
a  day  of  judgment,  with  everlasting  happiness 
to  those  who  have  done  well,  and  misery  to 
such  as  have  preferred  evil,  were  also  among 
the  tenets  taught  by  this  prophet,  as  already 
observed  ;  and  they  are  still  held,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  ages,  and  revolutions  of  empires, 
by  the  Persees,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Magi,  in  Persia  and  India.  Another  alteration 
made  by  Zerdusht  was  the  erection  of  fire- 
temples.  Before  his  time,  the  Magi  had  their 
altars,  on  which  their  sacred  fire  burned,  on 
the  tops  of  hills,  and  on  high  places  in  the 
open  air ;  but  as  the  offices  of  religious  worship 
were  here  frequently  interrupted,  and  the 
sacred  flame  extinguished  by  violent  rains  and 
tempestuous  winds,  Zerdusht  directed  temples 
to  be  built  over  the  altars,  to  prevent  this  in- 
convenience. As  he  found  the  Persians  in 
continual  dread  of  the  evil  spirit,  whom  they 
conceived  to  be  the  enemy  of  human  species, 
and  the  disturber  of  the  world,  for  which 

the  supreme  Charioteer,  who  puts  the  universe  in  motion, 
and  still  guides  it.  Of  this  subject,  not  Homer  nor  Heriod, 
but  Zoroaster,  and  the  Magi,  his  disciples,  taught  by  him, 
have  sung  in  strains  worthy  of  the  glorious  theme.  They 
acknowledge  that  the  Director  of  the  universe  is  inaccessible 
and  inscrutable;  they  compare  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  to  horses  under  direction ;  but  as  to  horses  consecrated 
to  them,  the  Greeks  alone  are  accountable  for  the  numberless 
fables  they  have  reported  of  them." 

(f)  Hyde.  Relig.   Vet.  Persar.     The   history  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions,  Shadrach,  &c.  seems  to  have  furnished 
the  model  for  this  account  of  Zerdusht. 

(g)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  xvi.     Leb  Tank, 
(h)  Hyde,  ut  supr.  p.  319,  326. 

(i)  Isaiah,  xlv.  5 — 7. 
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reason  they  paid    equal    adorations    to   him, 
to    avert    his    wrath,    as     they    did    to    the 
good  principle,   Zerdusht  took  great  pains  to 
persuade   his  disciples  of  all  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  especially  of  His  wisdom  and  His 
justice;    in  consequence  of  which,  he  taught 
them  that  as  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  them- 
selves, because  nothing  could  render  them  un- 
worthy of  the  divine  favour   but  their  vices, 
they  ought  no  longer  to  worship  the  evil  prin- 
ciple.    Of  all  virtues,  he  esteemed  what  the 
Greeks  called  philanthropy,  and  the  apostles 
brotherly  love,   as   the   greatest;    he   therefore 
exhorted  all  his  followers  to  acts  of  charity 
and  beneficence,  sometimes  alluring  them  by 
promises,  and  sometimes  driving  them  to  it  by 
threatenings.      The  credenda    of   his  religion 
•were  neither  numerous  nor  perplexed,  though, 
according  to  the  eastern  mode,  he  sometimes 
made  use  of  parables;  as  when  he  taught  that 
on  (he  fourth  day  after  death,  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  arrived  at  the  bridge  Tchiuavar,  and 
was  there   met  by  the  angels  Mirh-Izad  and 
Reshu-Izad,  who  weighed  in  the  balance  its 
good  and  evil  actions ;  and  in  case  the  former 
preponderated,  it  was  permitted  to  pass  on  to 
the  regions  of  the  blessed  ;  but  if  the  latter,  it 
was  thrust  down,  and  fell  into  Gehenna,  the 
place  of   torment.(j)      This   allegory  is   thus 
applied :    Men    who    believe    the  religion   of 
Zerdusht  will  be  afraid  not  only  of  great  but  of 
little  sins ;  for  since  all  are  weighed  and  num- 
bered, and  according  to  the  preponderance  of 
the  right-hand  or  the  left  hand  scale,  they  are 
to  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever,  whoever 
keeps  this  in  mind,  will  be  afraid  of  adding  to 
the  weight  of  the  left  hand  scale,  and  be  earn- 
estly desirous  of  heaping  meritorious  actions 
into  that  of  the  right  hand,  because  his  eternal 
all  rests  on  this  trial. (k)     He  carefully  incul- 
cated the  maxim,  that  no  man  ought  to  despair 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  or  to  suppose  that  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  amend ;  for  although  men 
have  a  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  good 
and  evil,  yet  they  could  form  no  conception  of 
the  value  set  by  God  on  their  actions,  nor  how 
far  the  intention  might  sanctify  a  trivial  act; 
wherefore  even  the  worst  of  men  might  hope 
to  obtain  the  divine  favour  through  repentance 
and   good  works.(l)     Zerdusht  gave  his  dis- 
ciples a  liturgy,  which  the  Persees  believe  he 


(j)  Sad-der,  part  i. 


received  from  heaven,  and  therefore  they  refuse 
to  make  any  alterations  in  it,  though  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  written  has  long  ago 
become  obsolete,  and  is  scarcely  understood 
by  the  priests  themselves. 

When  Zerdusht  was  received  into  favour  by 
Ghushtasp,  he  assumed  the  office  of  archi- 
magus,  and  as  the  austerity  of  his  life  and  his 
extensive  knowledge  supported  him  in  the  high 
reputation  he  had  gained  among  his  contem- 
poraries, he  recommended  the  same  line  of 
conduct,  and  similar  application  to  study  to 
his  successors.  These  injunctions  were  pur- 
sued by  them  for  many  ages,  and  was  the 
reason  of  their  being  admitted  into  the  king's 
councils;  they  sat  with  him  in  judicature,  and 
had  the  education  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown; 
insomuch,  that  Pliny  observes,  in  his  time, 
"  their  religion  was  received  by  many  nations, 
and  bore  sway  in  the  East  over  the  king  of 
kings." 

Zerdusht's  book,  which  is  still  extant  among 
the  Persees,  is  intitled  Zend,  or  Zend  Avesta, 
usually  pronounced  Zund  and  Zundavastaw, 
a  word  of  foreign  origin,  signifying  a  jire- 
Mndler;  its  author,  in  compliance  with  the 
Oriental  custom  of  giving  all  important  treatises 
allegorical  names,  having  pitched  on  this,  to 
express  the  nature  of  his  book,  which  was  to 
kindle  in  the  hearts  of  its  readers  the  fire  of 
true  love  to  God  and  His  holy  religion.  He 
likewise  called  it  the  book  of  Abraham,  as  it 
contained  the  doctrines  held  by  that  patriarch. 
It  is  written  in  the  old  Persic,  now  called  the 
Zund  character.  It  consists  of  twenty-one 
parts,  or  treatises  ;  the  first  of  which  contains 
the  liturgy  just  alluded  to.  Each  of  these 
parts  is  called  by  the  Persees,  Nesick,  broadly 
pronounced  NHS/C,  i.  e.  a  part,  and  has  a  title 
suited  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Thus 
Pazend,  the  title  of  the  second  treatise,  signi- 
fies the  prop,  or  buttress  of  the  Zend,  because 
it  comprehends  the  reasons  by  which  the  doc- 
trines of  the  first  part,  simply  called  Zend,  are 
supported.  The  sixteenth  treatise  is  intitled 
Zeratusht  Nama,  or  the  Life  of  Zerdmht. 
The  twentieth  is  called  Bizishk  Nama,  the 
Book  of  Physicians,  as  treating  of  the  virtues 
of  drugs,  and  the  method  of  applying  them. 
Thus  the  writings  of  Zerdusht  contain  not  only 
the  religion,  but  the  learning  of  the  Magi;  and 


(k)  Sad-der,  part  ii. 


(.1)  Ibid,  part  v. 
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therefore  he  recommended  it  to  all  his  succes- 
sors in  the  office  of  archimagus,  or  high-priest, 
to  be  perfect  masters  of  all  useful  learning. 
As  this  book  is  the  Bible  of  the  Persees, 
they  reckon  their  actions  to  be  either  good 
or  evil,  as  they  accord  or  disagree  with  it : 
hence  they  style  a  righteous  action  Zend-aver, 
i.e.  allowed  by  the  book  Zend;  and  an  evil 
deed  they  call  Na  Zend-aver,  i.  e.  disallowed 
by  the  book  Zend.  Zend-laph  signifies  a  zealous 
Persee ;  and  Zend-chuan,  a  public  reader  of 
the  Zend,  in  the  parish  churches;  equivalent 
to  the  chacham  of  the  Jews,  and  the  imaum 
of  the  Mohammedans.  They  read  with  a  par- 
ticular tone  of  voice,  used  only  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  gave  Q.  Curtius  an  idea  that  the 
Magi  sang  their  prayers. (in)  The  Greeks 
speak  of  some  oracles  by  Zerdusht,  or  Zoro- 
aster, of  which  some  remains  are  still  extant; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  genu- 
ine, and  Porphyry  has  pronounced  them  to  be 
forgeries,  with  which  some  Christian  heretics 
attempted  to  deceive  the  world. (n) 

The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting 
this  extraordinary  character,  is,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  predicted  the  coming  of  Messiah,  not 
in  dark  and  obscure  terms,  but  in  plain  and 
express  words ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  wise 
men  from  the  East,  who  went  to  Beth-lehem 
to  worship  the  Saviour,  on  account  of  His  star, 
which  they  had  seen  in  their  own  country, 
were  disciples  of  Zerdusht.(o)  Some  of  the 
learned,  indeed,  slighting  this  relation,  have 
fixed  on  Balaam's  prophecy,(p)  to  account  for 
that  event;  and  this  probably  led  the  learned 
Hornius  to  suppose  that  Balaam  and  Zoroaster 
were  the  same  person. (q) 


SECTION  V. 

CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
KIN«S,  TO  THE  TIME  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GREEK  WRITERS. 

THP  Persian  historians,  like  other  ancient 
writers,  give  the  highest  antiquity  to  their  own 
monarchy ;  and  not  without  reason,  whether  it 

(m)  Hyde,  ut  supr.  (n)  Porph.  In  Vit.  Plot. 

(<>)  Sharistan.  apud  Hyde,  cap.  31. 
(p)  Numb.  xxiv.  17. 

(q)  Hornius.  Hist.  Pkilosoph.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
(r)  These  princes,  however,  from  the  Persian  accounts,  seem 
VOL.  II. 


be  considered  as  existing  under  Chedorlaomer, 
king  of  Elam,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  or  as 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  Perizzites, 
who  were  also  his  contemporaries.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  Elamites  with  the  Persians  is 
generally  admitted  ;  but  we  shall  find  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Persians  themselves,  which 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  Section,  that 
their  monarchy  did  not  commence  in  the  pro- 
vince afterwards  called  Persis  ;  but  in  what  is 
now  called  Aderbayagjan,  or  Adirbeitzan, 
which  includes  the  Median  Atropatia  and  part 
of  Armenia,  while  the  Elamites  were  seated 
to  the  south  of  Media  Magna.  There  is  good 
grounds,  therefore,  for  supposing  the  two 
denominations  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
two  very  distinct  races  of  men. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  to  the  western  writers  of  the 
Persians  or  their  affairs.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  subjection  to  the  first  Assyrian 
monarchy,  and  to  have  reco-  fjul.  Per.  *3894. 
vered  their  liberty  with  the  1  A.  M.  *3i«4. 
Medes,  when  Arbaces  over-  IB.  C.  *»20. 
threw  it.  They  were  then  governed,  it  is  said, 
by  princes(r)  of  their  own,  till  the  sixth  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  they  ,-jui.pcr  4^3. 
were  again  reduced  by  that  great  )  A.  M.  3403. 
warrior  and  his  ally  Cyaxares,  )  ^Era  Nab.  147. 
king  of  Media.  In  all  the  ^B-  c-  601- 
several  periods  of  their  dependence,  however, 
whether  under  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes, 
or  the  Babylonians,  the  throne  was  still  filled, 
it  is  said,  with  natives  of  Persia,  though  tribu- 
taries to  those  powers. 

The  only  great  family  we  meet  with  during 
this  state  of  subjugation  is  that  of  Achaemenes, 
son  of  Perses,  the  reputed  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda ;  which  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  very  conspicuous,  since  Xerxes,  when  at 
the  height  of  his  glory,  was  proud  to  derive 
his  pedigree  from  it.(s)  It  is  reported  of  this 
Achaemenes,  that  he  was  nursed  by  an  eagle  ;(t) 
and  his  son  Darius  is  supposed  to  have  coined 
the  celebrated  gold  Danes,  or  stater  esDarici.(\i) 
Cyrus,  the  son  of  this  Darius,  had  two  chil- 
dren :  Atossa,  who  married  Pharnaces,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  Cambyses,  who  by  his 

to  have  been  equally  sovereigns  of  Media ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  they  should  be  called  Medes  or  Persians. 

(s)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  11. 

(t)  jElian.  DC  Animal,  lib.  xii.  cap.  21. 

(u)  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Eccles.  ver.  741, 74:1, 
3B 
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marriage  with  the  celebrated  Mandane,  daugh- 
ter of  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  became  father 
to  Cyrus  the  Great.(v)  Besides  these,  Ovid(w) 
mentions  one  Orchamus,  of  this  family,  as 
king  of  the  Persians,  who  buried  his  daughter 
Leucothoe  alive,  for  her  amour  with  Apollo ; 
this  prince  he  reckons  the  seventh  after  Belus. 
But  as  nothing  occurs,  that  can  be  depended 
on  respecting  these  sovereigns,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  whose  name  is 
equally  renowned  in  sacred  and  profane 
history. 

Historians  are  much  at  variance  respecting 
the  birth  of  this  prince,  his  education,  acces- 
sion to  the  crown,  and  death.  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon  are  the  only  two  original 
authors,  whom  we  can  follow;  and  though  in 
some  particulars  they  agree,  they  differ  so 
•widely  in  others,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  an  abstract  of  what  each  has  related. 

Herodotus  says,  that  Astyages,  the  last  king 
of  the  Medes,  according  to  his  account,  being 
warned  by  a  dream,  that  the  son  who  was  to 
be  born  of  his  daughter  Mandane  should  be 
one  day  lord  of  all  Asia,  and  deprive  him  of 
his  kingdom,  resolved  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  vision,  by  marrying  her,  not 
to  a  Mede  of  equal  rank  with  herself,  but  to  a 
Persian,  which  nation  was  then  in  a  state  of 
abject  servitude  to  the  Medes.  He  accord- 
ingly gave  her  to  Cambyses,  a  man  of  an 
ancient  family,  but  of  low  condition,  and  of  a 
peaceful  disposition,  who  seemed  to  be  desti- 
tute of  any  capacity  either  to  form  any  import- 
ant design,  or  to  support  his  son,  should  he 
have  one,  by  his  own  riches  and  authority. 
The  following  year,  when  Mandane  was  preg- 
nant, Astyages  had  a  second  and  more  impres- 
sive dream  than  the  former;  upon  which  he 
sent  for  his  daughter,  and  put  her  under  close 
confinement.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  born, 
which  was  Cyrus,  the  old  monarch  ordered 
him  to  be  delivered  to  one  of  his  officers, 
named  Harpagus,  with  a  strict  injunction  to 
put  him  to  death.  Harpagus,  however,  had  not 
resolution  to  perform  this  cruel  deed  himself, 
hut  delivered  the  infant  to  one  of  the  king's 
shepherds,  who  kept  his  cattle  in  pastures 
lying  at  the  foot  of  certain  mountains  towards 
the  Caspian  sea,  commanding  him  in  the 
king's  name  to  expose  it  in  the  most  dangerous 

(v)  Diod.  Sicul.  in  Fragm.  lib.  xxxi. 


part  of  the  mountains.  While  the  shepherd. 
whose  name  was  Mithridates,  was  gone  to 
court  to  receive  this  charge,  his  wife  Spaco. 
which  in  the  language  of  the  Medes  signifies 
a  bitch,  and  answers  to  her  Greek  name  Cyno. 
was  delivered  of  a  still-born  son  ;  and  when  her 
husband  returned,  she  was  so  affected  with  the 
innocent  smiles  of  the  young  Cyrus,  that  she 
persuaded  him  to  expose  the  dead  child,  and 
to  preserve  the  infant  prince  ;  for  Mithridates 
had  understood,  before  he  left  the  palace,  that 
it  was  the  son  of  Mandane  whom  he  was  com- 
missioned to  destroy. 

Cyrus,  thus  preserved,  was  brought  up 
among  the  king's  shepherds,  as  the  son  of 
Mithridates,  and  when  he  was  about  ten  years 
of  age,  as  he  was  one  day  playing  in  the  pas- 
tures with  other  children  of  his  age,  he  was 
chosen  king  by  his  companions,  in  which 
capacity  he  took  upon  him  to  order  a  son  of 
Artembares,  a  Median  lord  of  great  dignity, 
to  be  severely  flogged  for  refusing  to  obey  his 
commands.  The  boy,  with  many  tears,  com- 
plained to  his  father  of  what  he  had  suffered 
from  the  shepherd's  son  ;  and  the  father,  highly 
incensed  at  the  affront,  hastened  to  the  palace, 
and  after  shewing  Astyages  in  what  a  cruel 
and  ignominious  manner  his  child  had  been 
abused  by  the  son  of  a  slave,  entreated  him  to 
avenge  the  indignity  by  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment. The  king  accordingly  ordered  both 
Mithridates  and  Cyrus  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  when  they  appeared,  he  asked  the 
latter,  in  a  threatening  throne,  how  he,  the 
son  of  so  mean  a  man,  could  have  dared  to 
abuse  the  child  of  one  of  the  chief  lords  of  the 
kingdom?  To  which  Cyrus,  with  great  intre- 
pidity, rejoined,  that  he  had  done  no  more 
than  he  had  a  right  to  do;  for  that  the  boys 
of  the  neighbourhood,  having  made  him  their 
king,  because  they  thought  him  most  worthy 
of  that  dignity,  performed  what  he,  in  virtue 
of  that  character,  commanded  them  ;  but  the 
son  of  Artembares  had  slighted  his  orders, 
and  for  his  disobedience  had  suffered  the 
punishment  he  deserved.  As  Cyrus  was  thus 
pleading  his  cause  with  an  eloquence  and 
boldness  far  superior  to  his  years  and  reputed 
rank,  Astyages  thought  he  discovered  some- 
thing in  his  mien  and  features  resembling  him- 
self; and  therefore  dismissing  Artembares 


(w)  Metamorph.  lib.  iv.  ver.  19(5, 
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with  an  assurance  that  his  grievance  should 
be  attended  to,  he  commanded  his  guards  to 
conduct  Cyrus  into  the  palace.  Being  thus 
left  alone  with  Mithridates,  he  began  to  ques- 
tion him  concerning  the  youth's  birth,  and  was 
not  long  in  obtaining  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  preservation  of  his  grandson,  whom  he 
had  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  Astyages  was 
not  so  much  incensed  against  the  shepherd  as 
against  his  favourite  Harpagus,  whom  he  or- 
dered into  his  presence  without  delay,  and 
received  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
disobedience.  Dissembling  his  resentment, 
Astyages  pretended  to  be  well  pleased  that  his 
commands  had  not  been  executed,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  that  night  make  a  feast, 
and  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  care  they  had  taken  of  his  grand- 
son, to  which  he  invited  Harpagus,  and 
desired  him  in  the  mean  time  to  send  his  only 
son  to  the  palace  to  be  a  companion  for  Cyrus, 
who  was  about  the  same  age,  and  was  not  to 
return  to  his  former  residence  with  his  foster- 
parents.  Harpagus,  overjoyed  at  the  turn 
this  affair  appeared  to  be  taking,  sent  his  son 
to  the  palace,  and  repaired  thither  himself  at 
the  hour  appointed,  to  sup  with  the  king  :  but 
after  the  repast,  he  was  horrified  with  the 
sight  of  his  son's  head,  hands,  and  feet,  which 
were  set  before  him  in  a  basket,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  he  had  been  feasting  on  his  flesh. 
With  incredible  presence  of  mind,  however, 
Harpagus  concealed  his  feelings,  and  telling 
the  king  that  he  was  always  pleased  with 
whatever  his  sovereign  thought  fit  to  ordain,  he 
collected  the  mangled  remains  of  his  innocent 
child,  and  carried  them  away  to  bury  them ; 
contemplating  at  the  same  time  a  future  ven- 
geance worthy  of  so  foul  a  crime  and  of  so 
irreparable  an  injury. 

By  advice  of  the  Magi,  who  persuaded  the 
king  that  his  dreams  had  had  their  accom- 
plishment in  the  choice  the  boys  had  made  of 
Cyrus  for  their  king,  Astyages  sent  the  young 
prince  to  his  real  parents  in  Persia,  attended 
by  a  noble  retinue.  Carnbyses  and  Mandane, 
who  had  long  supposed  him  to  be  dead, 
received  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
joy ;  but  when  they  learned  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  heard 
him  on  all  occasions  commending  Cyno,  for 
'•ifT  care  of  him;  they  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  sordid  education,  and  to  persuade  the 


Persians  that  his  preservation  had  been  owing 
to  the  interposition  of  the  immortal  gods,  and 
that  he  had  been  nourished  by  a  bitch,  as  his 
great  ancestor  Achaemenides  had  been  by  an 
eagle. 

By  the  time  that  Cyrus  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  had  become  very  popular  in 
Persia,  and  was  in  high  estimation  among  the 
Medes,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  talents. 
At  this  period  he  received  a  letter  from  Har- 
pagus, reminding  him  of  the  wrongs  they  both 
had  suffered  from  Astyages,  encouraging  him 
to  stir  up  the  Persians  to  a  revolt;  and  pro- 
mising, if  he  came  into  Media,  that  he  would 
there  find  all  the  chief  commanders  ready  to 
join  him,  and  determined  to  advance  him  to 
the  throne  instead  of  his  unnatural  grandfather. 
Indeed,  during  the  whole  time  of  Cyrus's  resi- 
dence in  Persia,  Harpagus  had  been  incessant 
in  his  endeavours  to  excite  the  leading  men 
among  the  Medes,  who  were  highly  dissatisfied 
with  the  tyrannical  government  of  Astyages, 
to  take  up  arms,  and  redeem  themselves  and 
their  country  from  the  calamities  they  groaned 
under,  by  deposing  Astyages,  and  advancing 
his  grandson  Cyrus  to  the  throne:  and  now 
every  thing  seemed  ripe  for  the  execution  of 
his  scheme  of  vengeance.  Cyrus  had  no 
sooner  read  the  letter,  than  he  fell  into  the 
views  of  Harpagus,  and  having  assembled  the 
Persians,  he  called  upon  them  to  join  him  in 
the  glorious  enterprise  of  delivering  their  coun- 
try from  the  Median  yoke ;  for  which  purpose, 
he  assured  them,  he  had  been  brought  into  life 
by  some  divine  power,  which  had  also  miracu- 
lously preserved  him.  The  Persians  instantly 
declared  their  willingness  to  follow  him  in  so 
good  a  cause,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  Astyages,  hearing  of  what 
was  passing  in  Persia,  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Cyrus,  enjoining  him  to  repair  immediately 
to  court;  to  which  Cyrus  returned  in  answer, 
that  he  would  be  there  sooner  than  Astyages 
wished.  The  king,  therefore,  collected  his 
forces,  and,  forgetful  of  his  cruelty  towards 
Harpagus,  appointed  him  commander  of  his 
army,  and  sent  him  to  meet  Cyrus,  who  was 
on  his  inarch  towards  the  capital  of  Media. 
As  soon  as  the  two  armies  met,  a  general 
engagement  took  place;  but  Harpagus  and 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Medes  passing  over  to 
Cyrus,  with  the  bodies  under  their  command, 
3  B'2 
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the  rest  of  the  Median  army  was  routed  with 
-real  slaughter.  When  Astyages  heard  of  this 
defeat,  he  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  after 
causing  the  Magi  to  be  impaled,  who  had  flat- 
tered him  that  his  dreams  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  juvenile  royalty  of  Cyrus,  armed 
all  the  Medes,  and  inarched  out  himself  at 
their  head.  In  the  encounter  that  followed, 
the  Medes  were  again  defeated,  and  the  king 
himself  taken  prisoner ;  in  which  state  he  was 
reproached  by  the  revengeful  Harpagus;  but 
Cyrus  spared  his  life,  contenting  himself  with 
keeping  him  closely  confined  in  his  palace  till 
he  died.  Thus  was  Astyages  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  after  he  had  reigned  35  years;  and 
through  his  cruelty  the  Medes  became  subject 
to  the  Persians,  after  they  had  ruled  over  all 
those  provinces  of  Asia  that  lie  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Halys  for  the  space  of  128  years, 
including  the  time  of  the  Scythian  dominion  in 
that  part  of  Asia.(x) 

This  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  generally 
considered  as  little  better  than  a  romance, 
composed,  perhaps  by  some  admirer  of  Cyrus, 
and  too  credulously  received  by  the  historian. 
As  little  credit  is  likewise  paid  to  his  account 
of  this  hero's  death,  as  given  in  our  history  of 
the  Scythians  :(y)  and  the  story  of  his  puerile 
revenge  upon  the  river  Gyndes,  while  on  his 
march  for  the  siege  of  Babylon,  is  as  unworthy 
of  Herodotus  as  a  legitimate  historian,  as  it  is 
repugnant  to  all  we  can  conceive  of  so  wi.se 
and  experienced  a  commander:  for  he  relates 
that,  to  avenge  the  death  of  one  of  his  sacred 
horses,  which  was  drowned  in  the  river,  Cyrus 
spent  a  whole  summer,  and  fatigued  his  troops, 
in  cutting  the  Gyndes  into  3<JO  channels. (z) 
Notwithstanding  these  romantic  tales,  most  of 
the  ancients  have  preferred  following  Herodo- 
tus instead  of  Xenophon,  the  last  of  whom  is 
said  by  Plato  to  have  rather  described  what  a 
worthy  and  just  prince  ought  to  be,  than  given 
a  true  history  of  what  his  hero  was.(a)  Most 
of  the  modern  critics  have  declared  themselves 
of  a  similar  opinion  :  but  although  it  be  granted 
that  Xenophon  may  have  woven  into  his  history 
many  of  his  own  maxims  of  war  and  policy; 
these  form  no  substantial  objections  to  the 


00  Ikrmlot.  lib.  i.  cap.  107,  108,  \14,  116—127. 

NT  before,  |>.  :)">.  ,'z)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

(a)  Plat.  De  Legib.  lib.  ii.     Cicero  joins  in  the   same 
••ntimeiH. 
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truth  of  the  most  material  transactions  which 
he  relates.  In  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
he  declares  that  he  had  taken  great  care  and 
pains  to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
birth,  education,  and  character  of  Cyrus ;  and 
as  he  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a 
writer  of  great  penetration  and  judgment;  as 
he  lived  in  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
where  he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  being 
informed  on  the  subject  he  wrote  upon;  and 
as  he  confined  himself  to  that  subject  alone; 
scarcely  a  doubt  can  remain,  but  that  he 
examined  all  that  related  to  it  with  more  care 
and  exactness  than  Herodotus  could  (Jo,  who 
had  not  equal  means  of  information,  and 
whose  attention  was  divided  by  the  diversity 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  history  of  many 
nations. 

The  following  compendium  contains  the 
principal  traits  of  Xenophon's  life  of  Cyrus, 
collected  from  his  Cyropccdia,  and  is  deemed 
more  consonant  with  what  is  recorded  of  that 
hero  in  the  holy  scriptures,  than  the  relation 
of  Herodotus;  especially  as  it  attributes  the 
fall  of  the  Babylonish  empire  to  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  whereas 
Herodotus  raises  the  Persian  monarchy  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Median  kingdom. 

Cyrus,  deservedly  styled  the  Great,  as  well 
on  account  of  his  extensive  conquests,  as  his 
being  raised  up  by  the  Almighty  to  be  an 
instrument  of  vengeance  upon  the  proud, 
idolatrous  Babylonians,  and  to  be  the  restorer 
of  the  captive  Hebrews  to  their  native  land, 
was  the  son  of  Cambvses,  either  king  of 
Persia,  or  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  that 
country,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  Asty- 
ages, king  of  the  Medes.(b)  , Ju]  Pcr  m'.- 
He  was  born  a  year  after  his  V  A.  M.  :MO.». 
uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother  of  < 
Mandane,  and  passed  the  first  I  X,LV- 
twelve  years  of  his  life  in  Persia, 
a  name  at  that  time  confined  to  one  province 
of  the  Median  empire,  where  he  was  inured  to 
hardships  and  such  exercises  as  might  quality 
him  for  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  war.  At 
twelve  years  of  age,  his  mother  took  him  to 
the  court  of  Astyages,  where  his  obliging  dis- 


(b)  Both  Herodotus  aud  Xenophon  agree  that  Cyrus  was 
the  son  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  AsUages;  but  Ctoius 
denies  that  lie  was  at  all  related  to  that  prince,  whom  he 

calls  Astigas. 
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position  and  suavity  of  manners  made  him  an 
object  of  admiration,  and  procured  him  the 
esteem  of  the  leading  men  in  Media. 

When   he  was  about  sixteen 

Jul.  Per.  4131O 

A.  M.    3421.  /    years  of  age,  he  first  made  his 
Olymp.       >  appearance  in  the  field  of  battle, 

2-     l    and    gave    some    extraordinary 

583.  J  proofs  of  his  bravery  and  good 
conduct  in  repelling  the  inroad  made  by  Evil- 
inrrodach  upon  the  Median  territories,  as  nar- 
rated in  the  history  of  the  Babyloniaus.(c) 
The  next  year  he  returned  to  his  father,  in 
Persia,  and  there  remained  till  he  was  called, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  to  the  assistance 
of  his  uncle  Cyaxares. 

Jul.  Per.  4154.  )  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  left 
A.M.  3444.  f  the  crown,  at  his  decease,  to  his 
Olymp.  LV.  i.  £  son  Cyaxares.  But  this  prince 

560.-J  natj  no  sooner  assumed  the 
government,  than  he  was  informed  that  Neri- 
glissar, king  of  Babylon,  had  projected  an 
invasion  of  Media;  that  he  had  already  en- 
gaged the  assistance  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
and  of  several  other  princes ;  and  that  he  had 
sent  ambassadors  into  Caria,  Phrygia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Cilicia,  and  Paphlagonia,  to  stir  up  the 
several  provinces  of  those  countries  against  the 
Jul.  Per.  4155.-)  Medes.  Cayaxares,  therefore, 
A.  M.  3445.  (  called  his  nephew  to  his  assist- 
Olymp.  LV.  2.  f  anco,  and,  upon  his  arrival  with 

559.  J  ;jO,000  Persians,  appointed  him 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Medo-Persic 
armies. 

The  powerful  alliance  formed  at  this  time 
against  the  Medes  induced  the  king  of  Armenia 
to  withhold  his  usual  tribute,  and  to  refuse  the 
quota  of  auxiliaries  \vhich  he  had  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  furnish  in  time  of  war.  But 
as  this  might  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
other  dependent  states,  Cyrus  resolved  to 
Jul.  Per.  4157. )  crush  the  revolt  with  all  possi- 
A.  M.  3447.  f  ble  expedition.  He  accordingly 
Olymp.  LV.  4.  T  marched  with  a  chosen  body  of 

557-J  horse  into  Armenia,  under  pre- 
tence of  hunting  on  the  hills,  and  entered  the 
country  before  the  inhabitants  had  any  intelli- 
gence of  his  design,  surprised  the  royal  family, 
and,  having  compelled  the  king  to  pay  his  tri- 
bute, and  send  the  usual  quota  of  auxiliaries, 
restored  him  to  his  throne,  and  returned  tri- 
umphant to  the  army  in  Media. 

(c)  See  before,  p.  326. 


After  three  years  had  been  employed  in 
forming  alliances,  and  making  suitable  prepa- 
rations for  war,  the  confederate  armies  on  both 
sides  took  the  field,  and  soon  came  to  an 
engagement,  which  proved  very  rja\_Yer.  4158. 
unfortunate  for  the  invaders;  \  A.  M.  3448. 
for  Neriglissar,  king  of  Babylon,  }  oiymp.  LVI.  i. 
was  killed,  and  Croesus,  king  of  L&><+>  &!>°- 
Lydia,  who  next  assumed  the  command  of  the 
army,  was  obliged  to  retire  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion to  his  camp,  whence  he  was  driven  next 
day  by  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  the  Hyrcanians, 
who  had  revolted  to  him  the  preceding  night. 
All  the  horses  that  were  taken,  were  set  apart 
for  Cyrus,  that  he  might  form  a  body  of  cavalry 
for  the  Persian  army,  which  they  had  hitherto 
greatly  wanted :  but  the  most  valuable  and 
splendid  part  of  the  booty  was  reserved  for 
Cyaxares;  and  the  prisoners  were  permitted 
to  depart  to  their  respective  countries,  upon 
delivering  up  their  arms,  and  promising  to 
fight  no  more  against  the  Persians  or  their 
allies. 

Laborosoarchod  succeeded  Neriglissar  on 
the  throne  of  Babylon;  but  his  cruelties  and 
oppressions  excited  such  a  spirit  of  discontent 
among  his  subjects,  that  Gobryas  and  Gadates, 
two  Babylonian  noblemen,  revolted,  with  their 
respective  provinces,  to  Cyrus,  who  thus  ob- 
tained an  easy  entrance  into  Assyria.  Laboro- 
soarchod sallied  out  against  Gadates;  but  the 
Persian  prince  drove  him  with  great  slaughter 
to  his  metropolis,  where  he  continued  while 
Cyrus  ravaged  the  country  without  molestation, 
and  terminated  the  campaign  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  three  fortresses  on  the  frontier  of 
Media. 

On  the  murder  of  Laborosoarchod  by  his 
subjects,  and  the  accession  of  Nabonadius, 
which  took  place  nine  months  after  the  death 
of  INeriglissar,  Cyrus  and  Cyaxares  resolved  to 
change  their  plan ;  and,  instead  of  contenting 
themselves  with  ravaging  the  enemy's  country, 
they  deemed  it  advisable  to  employ  their 
forces  in  the  reduction  of  towns  and  fortresses, 
that  they  might  extend  their  dominion  over 
the  adjacent  territories,  and  distress  the  city 
of  Babylon  by  intercepting  the  supplies  of 
provisions. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  Cyrus 
exerted  himself  so  effectually,  that  several 
cities  were  taken ;  entire  provinces  were  sub- 
jugated; and  thu  slothful  luxurious  Nabo- 
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nadius,  otherwise  Belshazzar,  himself  was  so 
violently  alarmed,  that  he  quitted  his  capital, 
with  great  part  of  the  royal  treasures,  and  fled 
to  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia;  by  whose  interest 
and  assistance  he  formed  a  powerful  alliance 
with  the  Egyptians,  Thracians,  Greeks,  and 
nations  of  Lesser  Asia. 

These  confederates,  under  the  conduct  of 
Croesus,  assembled  in  the  vicinage  of  the  river 
Pactolus,  and  advanced  thence  to  Thy m bra, 
the  place  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous. 
Cyrus,  in  the  mean  time,  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  his  forces  by  new  levies,  and  advanced 
against  the  enemy  with  196,000  troops,  besides 
300  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  several  mov- 
ing towers  for  the  convenieucy  of  the  archers, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  camels,  each 
mounted  by  two  Arabian  archers;  the  one 
looking  towards  the  head,  and  the  other 
towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  animal.  The 
forces  of  Croesus  were  twice  as  numerous  as 
those  of  Cyrus,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 
420,000  men. 

Jul.  Per.  416«.~\  When  the  two  armies  came 
A.  M.  3456.  /  within  sight  of  each  other, 
>  Croesus,  observing  how  much 
V  his  front  exceeded  that  of  his 
opponent,  made  the  centre  halt, 
and  the  two  wings  advance,  with  a  design  to 
enclose  Cyrus,  and  commence  the  attack  on 
both  sides  at  the  same  time.  This  motion, 
however,  did  not  alarm  the  Persian,  who, 
seeing  himself  completely  hemmed  in,  ordered 
his  troops  to  attack  in  flank  the  enemy's  forces 
that  were  marching  to  fall  upon  his  rear;  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  caused  a  squadron  of 
camels  to  advance  against  the  enemy's  other 
wing,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry. 
Croesus's  army  was  now  thrown  into  the  utmost 
disorder,  as  most  of  the  horses  threw  their 
riders,  and  trod  them  under  foot;  a  circum- 
stance which  enabled  Artageses,  an  officer,  of 
great  experience,  to  improve  the  advantage, 
by  charging  both  the  enemy's  wings  impetu- 
ously at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  and 
commanding  the  chariots,  armed  with  scythes, 
to  be  driven  furiously  among  them.  Both 
wings  being,  at  last,  put  to  flight,  Cyrus  or- 
dered Abradates,  his  chief  favourite,  to  fall 
upon  the  centre  with  the  larger  chariots;  upon 
each  of  which  was  placed  a  tower  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  containing  twenty  archers. 
The  first  ranks,  consisting  chiefly  of  Lydians, 


immediately  gave  way ;  but  the  Egyptians,  who 
composed  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  cover- 
ing themselves  with  their  bucklers,  marched  so 
close,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  chariots  to 
penetrate  their  ranks.  A  dreadful  slaughter  of 
the  Persians  ensued  :  Abradates  himself  was 
killed ;  most  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces, 
after  signalizing  themselves  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary manner;  and  the  Egyptians,  pursuing 
their  advantage,  drove  the  Persian  infantry 
back  to  their  engines.  Here,  however,  they 
encountered  a  fresh  shower  of  darts  and  jave- 
lins from  the  towers;  and  the  Persian  rear, 
advancing  sword  in  hand,  compelled  the  spear- 
men and  archers  to  return  to  the  charge.  In 
the  mean  time,  Cyrus,  having  put  to  flight 
both  the  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  left  of  the 
Egyptians,  pushed  on  to  the  centre,  where  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  his  Persians  again 
giving  way  :  to  stop  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
pursuing  them,  he  attacked  them  in  the  rear, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
which  had  come  up  to  his  assistance;  but  the 
Egyptians  immediately  faced  about,  and  de- 
fended themselves  with  incredible  bravery. 
The  battle  now  became  more  bloody  than 
ever,  and  Cyrus  himself  was  in  imminent 
danger;  for,  his  horse  being  killed  under  him, 
he  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  but  was 
saved  by  his  faithful  Persians,  who,  alarmed 
at  this  accident,  threw  themselves  with  irre- 
sistible violence  upon  those  who  surrounded 
him.  At  length,  Cyrus,  admiring  the  bravery 
of  the  Egyptians,  offered  them  honourable 
conditions;  and  informed  them,  at  the  samo 
time,  that  all  their  allies  had  abandoned  them. 
Upon  this  they  surrendered  their  arms,  and, 
having  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  fight  against  Croesus,  from  that 
time  served  the  conqueror  with  the  utmost 
fidelity;  receiving,  as  their  reward,  the  cities  of 
Larissa  and  Cyllene,  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
other  lauds  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
which  were  inhabited  by  their  descendants  in 
the  days  of  Xenophon,  and  were  called  cities 
of  the  Egyptians.(d) 

The  engagement  continued  till  night,  when 
Croesus  retired  with  his  troops  to  Sardis,  and 
the  auxiliaries  hastened  to  their  respective 
countries.  Cyrus  did  not  then  think  proper  to 
pursue  them,  but  on  the  following  morning 

(d)  Cyropced.  lib.  vii.  p.  179. 
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lie  advanced  towards  Sardis;  and,  having 
defeated  a  body  of  Lydians,  who  obstinately 
disputed  his  passage,  invested  the  city.  On 
the  succeeding  night  he  became  master  of  the 
citadel,  by  means  of  a  Persian  slave  who  had 
formerly  lived  in  the  service  of  the  governor, 
and  who  conducted  Cyrus  into  it  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  At  break  of  day  he  entered  the 
city,  the  Lydians  having  dispersed  on  the  news 
of  "the  capture  of  the  citadel.  Cyrus's  first 
care  was  to  save  the  town,  the  most  wealthy 
in  all  Asia,  from  being  plundered ;  and  he 
therefore  issued  out  a  proclamation,  importing 
that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  secured  from 
molestation,  provided  they  brought  him  all 
their  gold  and  silver.  This  proposal  was 
cheerfully  embraced ;  and  Croesus  himself, 
who  was  taken  captive,  set  them  the  example, 
by  voluntarily  giving  up  his  immense  treasures 
to  the  conqueror.  Cyrus,  compassionating 
his  royal  prisoner's  misfortune,  and  admiring 
his  equanimity  under  such  afflictive  circum- 
stances, treated  him  with  great  clemency ; 
suffered  him  to  enjoy  the  regad  title  and  autho- 
rity, under  the  sole  restriction  of  not  having 
power  to  make  war;  and,  from  that  time, 
took  him  with  him  as  a  companion  in  all  his 
oxpeditions.(e) 

Cyrus,  having  thus  effected  the  subjugation 
of  Lydia,  remained  in  the  Lesser  Asia  till  he 
had  conquered  all  the  nations  which  inhabited 
that  extensive  continent,  from  the  ^Egean  sea 

Jul.  Per.  4170. ^   to    tne    Euphrates.       He    then 
A.  M.     3460.  /   carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
Olymp.       >  Syria  and  Arabia,   and,   having 
LIX.    i.     I    jaj(j  those  nations  likewise  under 
tribute,  he  marched  toward  Ba- 
bylon ;  the  reduction  of  which,  after  a  siege  of 

Jul.  Per.  4176.  ~)  two  vears>  P"t  an  end  to  the 
A.M.  3466.  /  Babylonian  empire,  and  accoin- 
Olymp.  LX.  3.  j  plished  the  predictions  which 
538.  J  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel, 
had  uttered  against  that  proud  metropolis. (f) 

(e)  Herodotus  gives  a  very  different  account  of  Ihe  beha- 
viour of  Cyrus  towards  CKBSUS. — See  the  History  of  the 
Lydians,  p.  303. 

(f )  See  before,  p.  328.  (g)  Ibid.  p.  340. 
(h)  Ibid.  p.  341. 

(i)  Some  writers*  relate,  that  after  the  reduction  of  Baby- 
lon, Cyrus,  having  a  victorious  army  at  his  devotion,  took 
the  opportunity  of  Cyaxares'  return  from  Babylon  into 
Media,  to  revolt,  in  conjunction  with  the  Persians,  who 
were  incited  to  join  him  by  Harpagus,  the  Mede,  aud 
*  Vide  Suidam  m  Ariitarch. 


Upon  the  death  of  Nabonadius,  or  Belshaz- 
zar,  and  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Cyrus 
visited  his  parents  in  Persia,  and,  after  a  short 
stay  there,  returned  to  Babylon,  ,-ju|  Per  41?7 
with  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  or  )  A.  M.  3407. 
Darius  the  Metle,  who  is  said,  JOIymp.  LX.  4. 
in  Scripture,  to  have  taken  the  ^B-c-  537. 
kingdom,  as  already  noticed  in  the  history  of 
the  Medes.(g)  On  their  arrival,  they  concerted 
the  settlement  of  the  whole  empire,  and  having 
divided  it  into  120  provinces,  they  bestowed 
the  governments  on  such  of  their  subjects  as 
had  merited  a  reward  by  their  conduct  in  the 
war.  Cyrus  then  ordered  all  his  forces  to  join 
him  at  Babylon,  and  on  a  general  review  he 
found  they  consisted  of  120,000  cavalry,  2000 
armed  chariots,  and  600,000  foot.  Of  these 
he  distributed  a  suitable  number  into  garrisons, 
for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  and  with  the 
remainder  he  reduced  the  other  nations  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia. 
It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  x-ju]  Per  41,-- 
prophet  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  \  A.  M.  3407! 
lions'  den,  by  the  contrivance  j  Olymp.  LX.  4. 
of  the  courtiers  of  Darius.(h)  (.B.C.  537. 

About  two  years  after  the  (jui.  per.  4178. 
capture  of  Babylon,  Cyaxares  N  A.  M.  346s! 
died,(i)  and  left  the  whole  go-  1  Olymp.  LXI.  i. 
vernment  of  the  empire  to  his  'B-c-  536- 
nephew,  who  at  this  time  published  the  famous 
edict  by  which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  native  country,  and  restored  all 
the  sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  from  Jerusalem. 

At  this  time  the  empire  of  Cyrus  extended 
from  the  river  Indus  in  the  east,  to  the  jEgean 
sea  on  the  west ;  and  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  on  the 
south  by  Ethiopia  and  the  sea  of  Arabia.  He 
kept  his  residence  in  the  heart  of  these  countries, 
spending  the  seven  cold  months  at  Babylon  ; 
three  months  in  the  spring  at  Susa ;  and  two 
months,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  atEcbatana. 


Artabazus,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus  in  the  subjugation  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  been  injured  by  Cyaxares,  or  Darius. 
Harpagus  was  sent  by  Cyaxares  with  an  army  to  subdue 
this  insurrection ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he  revolted 
to  Cyrus,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Cyaxares 
raised  a  new  army,  and  put  himself  at  its  head ;  but  was 
again  defeated  near  Pasargada,  in  Persia,  and  taken  prisoner ; 
by  which  victory  the  monarchy  was  transferred  from  the 
Medes  to  the  Persians.  This  is,  however,  but  a  different 
reading  of  Herodotus's  narrative  of  the  wars  between 
Astyages  and  Cyrus,  as  given  iu  the  foregoing  texU 
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Jul.  Per.  4185. 

A.  M.      3475. 
Olymp. 

LXII.     4. 
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Having  passed  seven  years  in  the  most 
enviable  state  of  tranquillity,  and  established 
his  empire  with  such  consummate  wisdom, 
that,  upon  the  strength  of  his  foundation,  it 
stood  above  two  hundred  years,  notwithstand- 
ing- the  rashness  and  impolitic 
measures  of  his  successors,  Cy- 
rus died,  iu  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,(j)  equally  beloved  and  re- 
gretted by  all  the  nations  that 
acknowledged  his  dominion.  He  had  reigned, 
from  his  first  accepting  the  command  of  the 
Median  and  Persian  armies,  thirty  years  :(k) 
from  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  nine:(l)  and, 
from  the  death  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  seven 
years. (m)  Xenophon  observes,  that  he  was 
buried  at  Pasargada,  and  that  his  monument 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.(n) 

On  his  death  bed,  Cyrus  appointed  his  son 
Cambyses  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire ;  and 
to  his  younger  son  Smerdis  he  left  several 
considerable  governments.  Cambyses  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  re- 
solved upon  a  war  with  the  Egyptians,  whose 
king,  Amasis,  had  incurred  his  displeasure. 
The  preparations,  however,  were  so  long  in 
making,  that  Amasis  was  dead,  and  Psam- 
menitus,  his  son,  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne,  before  the 
Persian  troops  entered  Egypt. 
Cambyses  obtained  easy  posses- 
sion of  Pelusium,  and  soon  after 
defeating  the  army  of  Psammenitus,  took  that 
prince  prisoner,  and,  by  the  capture  of  Mem- 
phis, secured  the  subjugation  of  Egypt. 

The  next  year,  which  was  the 
sixth  of  his  reign,  he  projected 
three  different  expeditions;  the 
first  against  the  Carthaginians, 
the  second  against  the  Annno- 
nians,  and  the  third  against  the  Ethiopians : 
the  first  of  these,  however,  was  laid  aside,  as 
the  Phoenicians,  whose  aid  was  essentially 
requisite  to  the  prosecution  of  that  war,  re- 

(j)  Cicero.  De  Divin.  lib.  i.  (k)  Ibid.  lib.  ii. 

(1)  Ptol.  in  Canon.  (m)  Cyropa-d.  lib.  viii. 

(n)  We  have  already  seen  the  different  account  given  of 
this  hero's  death,  by  Herodotus,  that  he  was  slain  in  baltle, 
and  his  body  insulted,  by  Torayris,  queen  of  the  Massagetae  ;* 
to  which  we  shall  here  add  what  other  authors  have  written 
on  the  same  event.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that  he  was 

•  See  before,  p.  3S. 
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Jul.  Per.  4190. 

A,  M.      3480. 

Olymp. 
LXIV.     1. 
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fused  to  assist  him  in  his  design  upon  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  from  them. 
But  his  mind  being  set  on  the  other  two,  he 
sent  persons  to  Ethiopia,  who,  under  the  spe- 
cious character  of  ambassadors,  were  to  act 
as  spies,  and  procure  the  most  accurate  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  strength  and  political 
situation  of  the  country.  On  their  arrival  iu 
Ethiopia,  they  were  treated  with  great  con- 
tempt by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  well 
apprised  of  their  true  business:  however,  the 
king,  in  return  for  their  presents,  sent  his  own 
bow  to  Cambyses,  by  the  ambassadors,  whom 
he  addressed  to  the  following  effect :  "  It  is 
not  from  any  desire  of  cultivating  my  friend- 
ship that  the  king  of  Persia  sent  you  with 
these  presents ;  neither  have  you  spoken  truth, 
but  are  come  into  my  dominions  as  spies.  If 
your  sovereign  were  an  honest  man,  he  would 
neither  desire  more  than  his  own,  nor  attempt 
j  to  enslave  a  people  who  have  never  injured 
him :  however,  give  him  this  bow  from  me, 
and  let  him  know  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
advises  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Ethiopians, 
when  the  Persians  shall  be  able  thus  easily  to 
bend  so  strong  a  bow ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
let  him  thank  the  gods  that  they  have  never 
inspired  the  Ethiopians  with  a  desire  of  extend- 
ing their  power  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
country."(o) 

Cambyses,  on  the  receipt  of  this  magnani- 
mous message,  denounced  vengeance  against 
the    Ethiopians,    and    commanded    his    army 
immediately    to    begin    their    march,    though 
they  were  unprovided  with  any      Ju(  per  4190 
necessaries    for  such    an   expe-   \  A.  M.    3480. 
dition.       When    he    arrived    at  <       Olymp. 
Thebes,    in    Upper  Egypt,    he   I     LX'V-    1. 
sent  a  detachment  of  50,000  men    ^B'  C- 
against   the    Ammonians,    ordering    them    to 
ravage  the  whole   country,    and   destroy  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  while  he,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  troops,    should  proceed   to 
Ethiopia.      He    had    not,    however,    marched 
one  fifth  part  of  the  way,  before  his  provisions 

taken  prisoner  by  Tomyris,  and  crucified.t  Ctesias  says,, 
that  in  a  battle  against  the  Derbicians,  a  people  bordering 
on  Hyrcania,  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  certain 
Indian,  and  died  three  days  afterwards.  John  Malela,  from 
a  book  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  declares  that  he  was  slaiu  in 
a  sea-fight  by  the  Samians. 

(o)  Hcrodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20—22. 

t  Died.  Siaul.  lib.  xiii. 
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were  entirely  consumed,  and  his  men  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  their  beasts 
of  burden.  But  notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, Cambyses  was  resolved  to  pe'rsevere 
in  his  rash  undertaking ;  so  that  the  army  con- 
tinued to  advance,  till  they  were  brought  to 
such  extremities  as  to  be  obliged  to  choose  one 
man  by  lot  out  of  ten,  to  serve  for  food  to  his 
companions.(p)  Unmoved  even  by  this  dread- 
ful circumstance,  the  king  still  persisted  in 
his  mad  design,  till,  being  at  length  alarmed 
for  his  own  safety,  he  retreated  to  Thebes ; 
after  having  sacrificed  the  flower  of  his  army 
to  this  wild  attempt.(q)  In  the  mean  while, 
the  detachment  sent  against  the  Ammonians 
arrived,  by  the  help  of  their  guides,  at  the 
city  of  Oasis,  seven  days'  march  from  Thebes  ; 
but  what  was  their  fate  afterward  is  uncertain, 
for  they  never  returned  either  to  Egypt,  or 
their  own  country .(r) 

Cambyses,  on  his  return  to  Thebes,  caused 
all  the  rich  temples  of  that  superstitious  city  to 

Jul  Per.  4191.  ^    be    Pillaged     and    l)urnt    *<>     the 

A.M.     3481.  /  ground  ;(s)  and  likewise  carried 

Olymp.      \-  away  the  famous  circle  of  gold 

LXIV.    2.    I    which  encompassed  the  tomb  of 

523-^  Osymandyas.(t) 

From  Thebes,  Cambyses  marched  back  to 
Memphis,  where  he  discharged  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  and  sent  them  to  their  respective 
countries.  On  his  entry  into  this  city,  he  was 
violently  incensed  against  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  holding  a  great  festival  on  the  appearance 
of  their  god  Apis;  but  he  supposed  they  were 
rejoicing  on  account  of  his  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition. Under  the  impression  of  this  idea  he 
sent  for  the  magistrates,  commanding  them  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  public  mirth;  but 
their  answers  were  so  far  from  appeasing  his 
anger,  that  he  immediately  caused  them  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  then  called  the  priests  into 
his  presence,  and,  on  their  assuring  him  that 
it  had  always  been  the  custom  to  celebrate  the 
appearance  of  their  god  with  every  possible 

(p)  Senec.  De  traf  lib.  iii.  cap.  20. 

(q)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  25,  26. 

(r)  The  Ammonians  informed  Herodotus,  that  they 
marched  from  Oasis,  and  had  entered  the  sandy  desert 
beyond  that  city,  when  a  violent  south  wind  began  to  blow, 
at  the  time  of  their  dinner,  and  raised  the  sands  to  such  a 
deg^e  that  the  whole  army  was  overwhelmed  and  buried  alive. 

(sf  We  may  judge  of  the  richness  of  those  temples,  by  the 
remains  saved  from  the  flames,  which  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  300  talents  of  gold,  and  2300  talents  of  silver. 
VOL.  II. 


demonstration  of  joy,  he  commanded  the 
object  of  their  adoration  to  be  brought  before 
him,  that  he  might  also  render  him  due 
honour;  but  no  sooner  did  he  see  a  calf, 
instead  of  a  deity,  than  he  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  wounded  Apis  in  the  thigh  with  his 
dagger,  commanded  the  priests  to  be  severely 
whipped  for  their  stupidity  in  worshipping  a 
brute,  and  ordered  every  Egyptian  who  should 
be  found  celebrating  the  feast  of  Apis  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  deified  calf,  after  languishing- 
some  time,  died  of  his  wound  in  the  temple, 
and  was  buried  by  the  priests,  who  carefully 
concealed  his  death  from  Cambyses. (u) 

This  wanton  exercise  of  cruel  tyranny  was 
regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  greatest 
instance  of  impiety  that  was  ever  committed 
among  men;  and  they  affirm,  that  the  sacri- 
legious prince  was  immediately  punished  with 
the  loss  of  his  reason :  but  his  actions,  prior 
to  this  event,  might  have  justly  entitled  him  to 
the  appellation  of  a  lunatic. 

He  had  a  brother,  by  the  same  father  and 
mother,  named  Smerdis,(v)  to  whom,  as  above 
stated,  Cyrus  left  some  considerable  employ- 
ments, and  who  attended  Cambyses  on  his 
Egyptian  expedition ;  but  he  being  the  only 
man  in  the  army  who  could  bend  within  two 
fingers'  breadth  the  bow  which  had  been  sent 
by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  Cambyses  conceived 
such  a  jealousy  of  him,  that  he  sent  him  back 
into  Persia.  After  his  departure,  the  king 
dreamed  that  a  messenger  from  Persia  told 
him,  Smerdis  was  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
touched  the  heavens  with  his  head ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  dispatched  Prexaspes, 
one  of  his  confidants,  to  put  the  innocent 
Smerdis  to  death,  and  his  orders  were  punc- 
tually executed.(w) 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Cambyses  became 
enamoured  of  his  youngest  sister  Meroe,(x)  who 
was  with  him  in  the  camp,  and  was  desirous 
to  marry  her;  but,  being  convinced  of  the 
novelty  of  his  design,  he  summoned  all  the 

(t)  For  an  account  of  this  celebrated  circle,  see  before, 
Vol.  I.  p.  393,  note  (z). 
(u)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  28,  29. 

(v)  He  is  called  Tanaoxares  by  Xenoplion;  Smerdis  by 
Herodotus ;  and  Mergis  by  Justin. 

(w)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  30. 

(x)  This  sister  Cambyses  took  with  him  in  all  his  expe- 
ditions, and  gave  her  name  to  an  island  of  the  Nile,  between 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

3c 
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royal  judges  of  the  Persian  nation  before  him, 
and  demanded  whether  there  was  any  law  in 
existence  which  permitted  a  brother  to  espouse 
his  sister.  The  judges,  unwilling  to  authorise 
an  incestuous  union,  and  at  the  same  time 
dreading  the  effects  of  their  tyrant's  anger, 
replied,  that  they  knew  of  no  law  allowing  a 
man  to  marry  his  own  sister,  but  they  had  a 
law  which  permitted  the  king  of  Persia  to  do 
whatever  he  pleased.  Upon  this  answer,  he 
solemnly  married  her,  and  thereby  gave  the 
first  example  of  that  incest  which  was  after- 
wards practised  by  most  of  his  successors. 
For  some  time  he  behaved  to  her  with  the 
utmost  affection ;  but,  on  her  once  lamenting 
the  hard  destiny  of  her  brother  Smerdis,  he 
struck  her  with  his  foot  in  so  brutal  a  manner 
as  threw  her  into  a  premature  labour,  which 
occasioned  her  death.(y) 

He  also  caused  several  of  the  Persian  noble- 
men to  be  buried  alive,  and  daily  sacrificed 
some  of  them  to  his  fury.  He  one  day  asked 
Prexaspes,  his  chief  favourite,  what  opinion 
the  Persians  had  of  him,  and  what  they  said  of 
him  in  their  private  conversations.  Prexaspes 
replied,  they  highly  applauded  his  actions  in 
general,  but  thought  him  rather  too  partial  to 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  "  I  understand  you," 
rejoined  Cambyses,  "  they  suppose  that  wine 
deprives  me  of  my  understanding;  but  whether 
this  opinion  be  well  founded,  yourself  shall 
determine."  Having  made  this  observation, 
he  began  to  drink  to  a  much  greater  excess 
than  he  had  ever  done  before ;  then,  ordering 
the  son  of  Prexaspes  to  stand  upright  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  with  his  left  hand 
upon  his  head,  he  addressed  Prexaspes  thus : 
— "  If  I  shoot  this  arrow  through  your  son's 
heart,  you  must  acknowledge  that  the  Persians 
have  slandered  me ;  but,  if  I  miss  my  aim,  I 
shall  readily  allow  they  have  spoken  the  truth." 
The  barbarian  had  no  sooner  uttered  these 
words,  than  he  drew  his  bow,  and  shot  the 
young  man  dead  on  the  spot.  He  then  com- 
manded the  body  to  be  opened,  and,  on  find- 
ing that  he  had  really  pierced  the  heart,  he 
asked  Prexaspes,  in  an  insulting  tone,  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  a  man  shoot  with  a  more 
steady  hand  ?  and  whether  the  Persians  had 
not  injured  him,  by  asserting,  that  wine  affected 

(y)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  31,  32. 


his  reason  ?  The  wretched  father,  more  terri- 
fied at  the  idea  of  his  own  danger,  than  grieved 
at  the  heart-rending  spectacle  before  him, 
replied,  with  all  the  base  servility  of  a  parasite, 
"  Apollo  himself  could  not  have  shot  more 
dexterously. "(z) 

While  Cambyses  was  proceeding  in  this 
furious  manner,  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  took 
the  liberty  to  represent  to  him  the  ill  conse- 
quences that  might  result  from  so  tyrannical 
a  government,  and  remonstrated  so  warmly 
against  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  that  the 
tyrant  immediately  issued  out  orders  for  his 
execution.  The  officers,  however,  who  re- 
ceived this  sanguinary  commission,  ventured 
to  conceal  the  devoted  prince,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  Cambyses  might  soon  repent  his  ill- 
timed  severity.  Next  day  the  king  inquired 
for  Croesus,  and  appeared  transported  with 
joy  on  finding  that  he  was  still  alive;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  commanded  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  dis- 
obedience.(a) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  of  this 
reign,  a  singular  revolution  took  place  in  the 
affairs  of  Persia.  Cambyses,  at  his  departure 
from  Susa,  on  the  Egyptian  expedition,  had 
left  the  administration  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  Patizithes,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
Magi.  This  man,  being  informed  that  Canv 
byses  indulged  his  tyrannical  disposition  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  daily  became  more 
insupportable  to  his  subjects,  resolved  to  place 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  own  brother, 
whose  features  were  remarkably  similar  to 
those  of  the  murdered  Smerdis,  and  who  bore 
the  same  name  as  that  unfortunate  prince, 
giving  out  that  he  was  the  true  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus.  This  design  was  immediately 
put  in  execution ;  Smerdis  the  Magian  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  heralds  were  dis- 
patched to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  notify  his 
accession.  The  herald  who  was  sent  to  Egypt, 
finding  Cambyses  at  Ecbatana,  in  Syria,  placed 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  army,  and  boldly 
proclaimed  the  orders  of  Patizithes.  Cam- 
byses caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  having 
strictly  examined  him,  and  received  a  positive 
assurance  from  Prexaspes,  that  the  true  Smer- 
dis was  dead,  and  that  Jie  who  had  usurped 

(z)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  35.  Senec.  De  Ira,  lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 
(a)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  36. 
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the  throne  was  Smerdis  the  Magian,  he  burst 
into  tears  at  the  recollection  of  his  cruelty  to 
an  innocent  brother,  whom  he  had  put  to 
death  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  a  dream, 
in  which  he  had  seen  a  messenger  coming  to 
acquaint  him  that  Smerdis  was  seated  on  the 
throne.  As  the  exigency  of  his  affairs  would 
admit  of  no  delay,  he  ordered  his  troops  to 
inarch  immediately,  with  a  design  of  crushing 
the  rebellion ;  but  as  he  was  mounting  his 
horse,  his  sword  slipped  out  of  the  scabbard, 
and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  He  then 
asked  the  name  of  the  city,  and  on  being  told 
it  was  called  Ecbatana,  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Fate  has  decreed  that  Cambyses, 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  shall  die  in  this  place:"  for 
while  he  was  in  Egypt,  having  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Butus,  he  was  told  that  he  should 
die  at  Ecbatana,  which  he  understanding  of 
Ecbatana  in  Media,  resolved  to  save  his  life 
by  avoiding  that  place :  but  what  he  so  care- 
fully shunned  in  Media,  he  unexpectedly 
found  iu  Syria.  Hereupon  he  assembled  the 
chief  Persian  lords,  who  had  attended  him  in 
his  expedition,  and  represented  to  them  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  earnestly  requesting 
them  to  dethrone  the  impostor,  who  was  of 
the  nation  of  the  Medes,  and  to  confer  the 
regal  dignity  on  one  of  their  own  blood.  But 
the  Persians,  supposing  this  language  to  flow 
from  confirmed  malice  towards  his  brother, 
paid  no  attention  to  it;  and  on  the  death  of 
Jul.  Per.  4192.^  Cambyses,(b)  which  occurred  a 
few  days  after,  they  voluntarily 
submitted  to  the  new  monarch, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  true 
Smerdis ;  to  which  delusion 
Prexaspes  greatly  contributed  by  averring  that 
he  had  not  killed  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
with  his  own  hand.(c) 

The  false  Smerdis (d)  had  no  sooner  taken 
upon  himself  the  administration  of  affairs,  than 
he  granted  to  all  his  subjects  an  exemption 
from  taxes  and  military  service  for  three  years, 
and  treated  them  with  such  extraordinary 

(b)  Cambyses,  the  Ahasuerns  of  Ezra,  had  reigned  seven 
years  and  five  months.  When  he  first  came  to  the  throne, 
the  Samaritans  petitioned  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  building 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  to  which  he  so  far  attended, 
that,  although  his  respect  for  his  father  would  not  suffer  him 
openly  to  revoke  his  decree,  yet  he  laid  such  restrictions  on 
the  Jews,  as  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  its  design. 

(C)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  61—66. 
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kindness  as  effectually  conciliated  the  esteem 
of  all  the  Asiatic  nations;  and,  to  secure  him- 
self in  the  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  he 
married  Atossa,(e)  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
thinking  that,  in  case  of  a  discovery,  he  might 
retain  the  empire  by  her  title.  These  precau- 
tions, however,  only  increased  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  not  the  true  Smerdis,  and  hastened 
the  development  of  that  important  secret. 

He  had  married  all  the  wives  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  among  the  rest  Phedyma,  the 
daughter  of  Otanes,  a  Persian  nobleman  of 
the  first  rank.  Otaries,  anxious  to  be  satisfied 
respecting  the  identity  of  Smerdis's  person, 
directed  Phedyma  to  take  an  opportunity, 
while  the  king  was  asleep,  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  had  ears  or  not ;  for  Cyrus,  having 
formerly  caused  the  ears  of  Smerdis  the  Magian 
to  be  cut  off  for  a  misdemeanor,  it  might  be' 
easily  found  whether  the  present  sovereign  was 
the  brother  of  Cambyses,  or  an  impostor. 
Accordingly,  Phedyma  ventured  to  make  the 
trial  when  next  called  to  the  royal  bed,  and 
early  on  the  following  morning,  confirmed  her 
father's  suspicions,  by  affirming  that  Smerdis 
had  no  ears.  This  discovery  was  immediately 
imparted  to  Gobryas  and  Aspathines,  two 
Persians  of  great  distinction,  who  admitted 
their  trusty  friends,  Intaphernes,  Hydarnes, 
and  Megabyzus,  into  their  secret.  In  the 
mean  time,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
arriving  at  Susa,  from  Persia,  where  his  father 
was  governor,  informed  the  conspirators  that 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  actually  dead, 
and  therefore  he  had  come  for  the  express 
purpose  of  killing  the  usurper,  supposing  that 
no  one  was  apprised  of  the  imposture  but  him 
self;  but  on  being  made  privy  to  the  resolution 
of  the  discontented  nobles,  he  applauded  their 
design,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  effect 
their  purpose  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Otanes  was  for  putting  off  the  execution  of 
their  design,  till  some  better  opportunity 
offered,  and  their  numbers  should  be  increased. 
But  Darius,  after  representing  the  danger  of 


(d)  He   is   called    Smerdis  by    Herodotus;    Mardys,    by 
jEschylus ;  Spendadates,  by  Ctesias  ;  Oropastes,  by  Justin  ; 
and  Artaxerxes,  by  Ezra. 

(e)  Atossa  had  "been  already  married  to  Cambyses,  who 
having,  on  the  decision  of  the  royal  judges,  espoused  one 
of  his  sisters,  took  to  wife  the  other  also ;  and  the  Magian, 
pretending   to  be  her  brother,  married  her  on  the   same 
grounds. 
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delay,  protested  that  if  the  attempt  were  not 
made  that  very  day,  he  would  prevent  any  one 
from  accusing  him,  by  disclosing  the  whole 
matter  to  the  king;  upon  which  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  not  separate  under  any  pre- 
text; but  go  to  the  palace,  on  the  breaking 
up  of  their  meeting,  and  either  put  the  usurper 
to  death,  or  die  in  the  attempt.(f) 

While  these  seven  noblemen  were  concerting 
the  plan  of  their  intended  vengeance,  the  two 
Magi  engaged  Prexaspes  in  their  interest,  and, 
with  promises  of  munificent  rewards,  prevailed 
on  him  to  swear  that  he  would  never  reveal 
the  fraud  they  had  put  upon  the  Persians. 
Having  thus  engaged  his  silence,  they  re- 
quested farther,  that  he  would  ascend  a  certain 
tower,  and  thence  assure  the  Persians,  who 
should  be  assembled  under  the  walls  of  the 

galace,  that  the  throne  was  really  filled  by 
merdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  This  request  being 
complied  with,  the  Persians  were  convened  at 
the  appointed  place,  and  Prexaspes  mounted 
the  tower,  to  harangue  the  people;  but,  after 
expatiating  on  the  numerous  favours  the  Per- 
sians had  received  from  the  glorious  founder 
of  their  empire,  he  sincerely  declared  all  that 
had  passed  ;  asserting  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  put  the  brother  of  Cambyses  to 
death,  and  avowing  that  the  person  who  nosv 
possessed  the  crown  was  Smerdis  the  Magian. 
He  then  implored  forgiveness  of  the  gods  and 
men  for  a  crime  he  had  committed  by  com- 
pulsion;  and,  denouncing  many  imprecations 
against  the  Persians,  if  they  should  neglect  to 
punish  the  usurper,  he  threw  himself  headlong 
from  the  tower,  and  killed  himself  on  the  spot.(g) 
During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this 
singular  accident,  the  conspirators  marched 
to  the  palace,  and  having  slain  some  eunuchs 
who  opposed  their  passage,  penetrated  to  the 
very  apartment  where  the  two  Magi  were 
consulting  upon  the  aflair  of  Prexaspes.  Per- 
ceiving their  danger,  the  one  took  up  a  bow, 
and  the  other  a  javelin,  the  weapons  that  came 
first  to  hand,  to  attack  the  conspirators.  He 
who  had  the  javelin  wounded  Aspathines  in  the 
thigh,  and  struck  out  the  eye  of  Intaphernes; 

Ilrrodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  67,  et  stq. 

<ifl  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  tap.  74,  75. 

(li)  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  76—79.  Smerdis  reigned  only 
HM  ii  mouths,  (luring  which  time  a  total  stop  was  put  to  the; 
rc.buiUli;;g  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  representation 
of  the  Samaritans,  that  the  Jews,  if  permitted  to  iinish  that 
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but  he  was  soon  overpowered  and  slain.  The 
other,  finding  his  bow  of  little  use  in  close 
combat,  retired  into  a  room  adjoining,  with  a 
design  to  shut  himself  in ;  but  was  so  closely 
pursued,  that  Darius  and  Gobryas  rushed  into 
the  apartment  with  him,  and  cut  off  all  possi- 
bility of  escape.  Gobryas  having  seized  him, 
held  him  fast  in  his  arms;  but,  as  it  was  quite 
dark,  Darius  was  at  a  loss  how  to  direct  his 
.blow,  lest  he  should  kill  his  friend  instead  of 
the  Magian.  At  length,  however,  moved  by 
the  exhortations  of  Gobryas,  he  put  all  to 
the  venture,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill 
the  usurper.  The  conspirators,  ^ Jul  Per  4193 
having  thus  accomplished  their 
design,  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
two  brothers  and  exposed  them 
to  the  populace,  who  were  so 
violently  incensed  against  the  impostors,  that 
they  immediately  fell  upon  the  whole  order, 
and  killed  all  the  Magi  they  met,  till  night  put 
an  end  to  the  slaughter.  The  day  in  which 
this  great  event  happened  was  ever  afterwards 
celebrated  by  the  Persians  with  the  utmost 
solemnity;  on  which  occasion  the  Magi  dared 
not  for  many  years  appear  abroad,  but  were 
obliged  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses. (h) 

When  the  public  tumults  had  subsided,  a 
council  was  held,  by  the  conspirators,  to 
determine  on  the  future  form  of  government. 
Qtanes  voted  for  a  republic,  Megabyzus  pro- 
posed an  oligarchy,  and  Darius  argued  in 
favour  of  monarchy.  The  opinion  of  the  latter 
was,  after  a  long  debate,  embraced  by  all 
except  Otanes,  who  told  them,  that,  since 
they  were  resolved  on  electing  a  king,  he  was 
willing  to  withdraw  his  pretensions  to  the 
government,  on  condition  that  neither  he  nor 
his  posterity  should  be  subject  to  a  power 
which  he  could  not  approve  of.  This  request 
being  granted,  he  immediately  retired,  and 
his  descendants  retained  their  liberty,  even  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  being  no  farther  snh- 
ject  to  the  king  than  suited  their  own  ron- 
veniency,  and  was  consistent  with  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  country.(i) 

work,  would  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  king,  so  that 
he  would  lose  all  the  provinces  west  of  tbe   Euphrates:   nor 
was  the  work  resumed   till   two  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes/ 
(i)  Hcrodot.  lib.  iii.  ca'p.  80—83. 

«  Esra,  ir. 
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Upon  the  departure  of  this  nobleman,  the 
other  six  unanimously  agreed,  that  whoever 
was  invested  with  the  regal  dignity,  should, 
every  year,  present  Otanes  and  his  posterity 
with  a  Median  vest,  a  mark  of  great  distinction 
among  the  Persians,  because  he  had  been  the 
chief  author  of  the  revolution.  It  was  also  far- 
ther agreed  that  the  seven  should  have  full 
liberty  to  enter  into  all  the  apartments  of  the 
palace  without  being  introduced  ;  and  that  the 
king  should  choose  his  consort  only  from  their 
families.  Then,  taking  the  election  into  con- 
sideration, they  agreed  to  meet  next  morning, 
by  the  rising  of  the  sun,  on  horseback,  at  an 
appointed  place  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and 
to  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  the  Persians, 
whose  horse  first  saluted  the  sun  by  neighing: 
for  the  sun  being  worshipped  by  the  Persians, 
they  imagined  by  this  method  to  refer  the  elec- 
tion to  him.  CEbares,  who  had  the  charge  of 
Darius's  horses,  having  heard  of  this  agree- 
ment, led  a  mare  over-night  to  his  master's 
horse  at  the  appointed  place;  and  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  six  Persians  assembled,  Darius's 
horse,  remembering  the  mare,  immediately 
neighed,  and  bis  competitors,  dismounting, 
saluted  him  as  king.(j) 

Darius  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,(k)  a  noble 
Persian,  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achae- 
menidae,  who  had  attended  Cyrus  in  all  his 
wars,  and  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
province  of  Persia.  The  better  to  establish 
himself  on  the  throne,  Darius  married  the  two 
daughters  of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Artystona.(l) 
The  former  had  been  the  wife  of  her  brother 
Cambyses,  and  also  of  the  false  Smerdis;  but 
Artystona  had  not  been  married  before,  and 
proved  the  most  beloved  of  all  his  wives;  for 
to  these  he  added  Parmys,  daughter  of  the 
true  Smerdis,  and  Phedyma,  daughter  of 
Otanes.  He  also  raised  the  six  lords,  who 
had  conspired  with  him  against  the  usurper, 
to  the  highest  dignities,  and  made  them  his 
chief  counsellors.  Having  thus  confirmed  his 
power,  Darius  divided  his  empire  into  twenty 
satrapies,  or  governments,  and  appointed  a 
governor  over  each  division,  ordering  them  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute.(ra)  Persia  Proper  was 


CO  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  84—87. 

(k)  Darius,  in  the  Persian  histories,  is  called  Guslitasp, 
or  Ghyshtasp,  the  son  of  Lohrasp:  both  arc  still  held  in 
admiration  by  the  Persians. 


exempted  from  taxation:  the  inhabitants  of 
Colchis  and  Ethiopia  were  enjoined  only  to 
make  some  presents,  and  the  Arabians  to 
furnish  a  thousand  talents  in  weight  of  frank- 
incense. By  this  establishment,  a  yearly  reve- 
nue of  14,560  Euboic  talents  were  brought  into 
the  royal  treasury,  beside  several  sums  of  less 
consequence.(n) 

In  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  Inta- 
phernes,  one  of  the  noble  conspirators,  was 
put  to  death  on  the  following  occasion  :  Having 
gone  to  the  palace,  in  order  to  confer  with 
Darius,  he  attempted  to  enter  without  the  for- 
malities of  an  introduction,  in  pursuance  of  his 
acknowledged  privilege;  but  was  stopped  by 
the  doorkeeper  and  a  messenger,  under  pre- 
tence that  the  king  was  in  company  with  one 
of  his  wives.  Intaphernes,  not  believing  them, 
immediately  drew  his  scyrnitar,  cut  off  their 
noses  and  ears,  fastened  their  heads  in  a  bridle, 
and  so  left  them.  In  this  deplorable  condition 
they  presented  themselves  before  the  king,  and 
explained  the  cause  of  their  ill  usage.  Darius, 
supposing  this  attempt  might  have  been  con- 
trived by  the  six  conspirators,  sent  for  them 
one  after  another,  and  demanded  whether 
they  could  countenance  so  inhuman  an  action  : 
but  finding  that  Intaphernes  alone  was  guilty, 
he  caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  at  the  same 
time  secured  his  family,  lest  they  should  foment 
a  rebellion.  During  their  confinement,  the  wife 
of  Intaphernes  made  such  piteous  lamentations 
at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  that  the  king,  com- 
passionating her  distress,  granted  her  per- 
mission to  liberate  any  one  of  her  relations. 
After  some  hesitation,  she  selected  her  brother. 
Darius,  surprised  at  this  choice,  asked  her 
why  she  had  so  little  affection  for  her  husband 
and  children,  as  to  save  her  brother's  life  rather 
than  their's?  The  woman  readily  answered, 
that  she  might  probably  have  another  husband, 
and  other  children,  if  she  were  deprived  of 
those  she  had ;  but,  her  father  and  mother 
being  both  dead,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
loss  of  a  brother  should  ever  be  repaired. 
The  king  was  so  well*pleased  with  this  reply, 
that  he  not  only  gave  her  brother  his  liberty, 
but  also  released  her  eldest  son.  The  rest  of 


(1)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  88;  lib.  vii.  cap.  ii.    Justin,  lib.  i. 
cap.  10. 

(m)  Plato  De  Legib.  lib.  iii. 

(n)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  85— 97. 
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the  family  were  put  to  death  with  Intaphernes, 
who  had  been  long  suspected  of  secretly  fo- 
menting seditions  against  Darius.(o) 

Jul.  Per.  4195.  •)  *n  tne  beg'nn>ng  of  his  second 
A.  M.  8485.  (  year,  Darius  issued  out  a  new 
Olymp.  Lxv.2.  f  edict  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 

519-3  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  en- 
joined his  officers  to  see  it  duly  executed ; 
decreeing  that  whosoever  should  attempt  to 
alter  the  edict,  or  obstruct  the  Jews  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work,  should  be  punished 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner.(p) 
Jul.  Per.  4197  ")  Darius  had  scarcely  entered 
A.  M.  3487.  (  the  fifth  year  of  his  sovereignty, 
Olymp.  Lxv.4.  f  when  he  was  compelled  to  lead 

S17-J  all  his  forces  against  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance, 
and  made  preparations  for  sustaining  a  siege, 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  taxes  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  and  the  removal  of  the 
imperial  seat  from  their  capital  to  Susa,  which 
had  greatly  diminished  their  ancient  splendour. 
To  prevent  the  consumption  of  their  provisions, 
the  Babylonians  collected  all  their  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  strangled  them 
without  distinction,  only  reserving  one  wife 
for  each  man,  and  a  female  servant  to  attend 
the  business  of  the  house.(q)  Darius,  having 
lain  before  the  city  a.  year  and  eight  months, 
and  being  no  less  tired  than  his  troops  with 
so  tedious  a  siege,  endeavoured  to  effect  his 
design  by  various  stratagems;  but  they  were 
all  rendered  abortive  by  the  indefatigable  vigi- 
lance of  the  Babylonians;  and  he  at  length 
began  to  think  of  returning  to  Persia.  At  this 
juncture,  however,  Zopyrus,  one  of  his  chief 
commanders,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  place 
by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  contrivances 
ever  related  in  history.  Having  cut  off  his 
own  nose  and  ears,  and  mangled  his  body  in  a 
cruel  manner  with  stripes,  he  fled  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, feigning  that  he  was  thus  inhumanly 
treated  by  Darius  for  advising  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  Babylonians  immediately  offered 

(o)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  118, 119.  Those  who  follow  the 
poet  jEschylus,  reckon  Intaphernes  among  the  Persian  kings : 
that  writer  says,  Mardus  (the  same  with  Smerdis)  was  put 
to  death  by  Maraphis  [Mardonius],  and  Artaphernes  [Inta- 
phernes], who  succeeded  him  in  the  throne ;  first  Maraphis, 
and  then  Artaphernes,  who  was  killed  by  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes.  This  is  supposed  to  accord  with  Plato,  when  he 
reckons  Darius  Hystaspei  the  seventh  king  of  Persia,  in  the 
following  order,  say  the  advocates  of  this  opinion:  1,  Cam- 
byses,  the  son  of  Achaemenes;  2.  Cyrus  the  Great,  his 


him  the  means  of  revenge,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  some  forces,  with  whom  he  sal- 
lied out,  and  repulsed  10,000  Persians,  whom 
Darius  had  posted  by  agreement  near  the 
walls.  A  few  days  after,  in  another  sally,  he 
killed  2000  more,  which  so  pleased  the  Baby- 
lonians, that  he  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  all  their  forces ;  and  upon  his  making 
a  third  sally,  and  putting  4000  more  Persians 
to  the  sword,  he  acquired  such  credit,  that  the 
guard  of  the  city  was  committed  to  his  care ; 
and  he  availed  himself  of  his  -Jul  p 
situation  to  introduce  the  Per-  \  A.  M. 
sians  by  the  gates  of  Cissia  and  -'  01 


Jul.  Per.  4198. 
3488. 
Olyrop. 


sicuis   uy  uie  gttifs    ui  v^issja.   auu    -c         wiyiup. 

Belus,    while     the     Babylonian    /     LXVI.    l. 

I   R    f^  r  1  f* 

forces   were   fully   employed   in    v  ' 
defending  their  walls. 

Babylon  being  thus  reduced  a  second  time, 
the  walls  were  lowered  from  200  cubits  to  50  ;(r) 
and  about  3000  persons,  who  had  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  revolt,  were  impaled. 
The  rest  were  indulged  with  the  royal  par- 
don ;  and  because  the  rebels  had  inhumanly 
destroyed  their  women,  Darius  took  care  to 
furnish  them  with  wives  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  As  for  Zopyrus,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  highest  honours  that  could  be  heaped 
upon  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
received  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  affec- 
tion from  his  grateful  prince,  who  frequently 
affirmed,  he  would  rather  lose  20  Babylous 
than  see  Zopyrus  so  disfigured.  Besides  many 
other  ample  rewards,  he  bestowed  upon  him 
the  revenues  of  Babylon  for  life,  and  could 
never  after  behold  him,  without  shedding 
tears.(s) 

Darius,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Babylon, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Scy- 
thians.(t)  on  pretence  of  revenging  the  cala- 
mities which  that  people  had  ,Jul  Per  4200 
brought  upon  Asia,  about  120  VA.  M.  3490. 
years  before.  He  accordingly  J  Olm. 
marched,  with  an  army  of 
700,000  men,  to  the  Thracian 

son;  3.  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus;  4.  Smerdis  the  Magian  ; 
5.  Maraphis,  or  Mardonius  ;  6.  Artaphernes,  or  Intaphernes; 
7.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

(p)  Ezra,  v.  vi. 

(q)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  150,  151. 

(r)  It  is  of  the  walls  thus  reduced,  that  Strabo  is  to  be 
understood  to  speak,  when  he  affirms  that  the  walls  of 
Babylon  were  only  50  cubits  high. 

(s)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  154  —  160.    Justin,  lib.  i. 

(t)  for  particulars  of  this  expedition,  see  before,  p.  35,  36 
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Bosphorus,  and  having  there  passed  over  a 
bridge  of  boats,  subdued  all  Thrace.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  where  he 
had  appointed  his  fleet  to  join  him,  and  passed 
over  another  bridge  of  boats  into  Scythia. 
The  Scythians  met  him  on  their  frontier  ;  but, 
conscious  of  his  superior  strength,  they  avoided 
an  engagement,  and  retired  before  him,  laying 
waste  the  country,  and  tilling  up  all  the  wells 
and  springs,  till  his  army  was  quite  exhausted 
with  tedious  and  fatiguing  marches.  Having, 
at  last,  resolved  on  abandoning  this  wild  enter- 
prise, Darius  caused  a  great  number  of  fires  to 
be  lighted  in  the  night  ;  and,  leaving  the  old 
men  and  invalids  in  the  camp,  marched  with 
all  possible  expedition  to  regain  the  pass  of  the 
river. 

The  Scythians,  perceiving,  next  morning, 
that  the  enemy  had  decamped,  dispatched  a 
body  of  forces  to  the  Danube  by  a  shorter 
road  than  was  known  to  Darius,  and  earnestly 
requested  the  lonians,  who  had  been  left  to 
guard  the  bridge,  to  cut  off  the  Persians'  retreat, 
and  retire  to  their  own  country.  Miltiades, 
prince  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesns,  cheerfully 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the 
Persian  yoke  ;  and  all  the  other  commanders 
acquiesced,  except  Histiaeus,  prince  of  Miletus, 
who  represented  to  the  Ionian  generals  that 
their  private  interest  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  Darius;  and  thus  determined 
them  to  wait  for  his  arrival.  To  screen  them- 
selves, however,  from  the  resentment  of  the 
Scythians,  they  promised  to  accede  to  their 
request,  and  actually  began  to  break  down  the 
bridge;  but,  while  the  Scythians  returned  with 
the  news  of  their  success,  Darius  arrived,  and 
was  permitted  to  repass  the  Danube,  into 
Thrace.  Here  he  left  Megabyzus,  one  of  his 
generals,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try ;  while  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops, 
passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Sardis.(u) 

Jul.  Per.  4202.^  Megabyzus,  having  effected 
A.  M.  3492.  /  the  entire  subjugation  of  Thrace, 
Olyrop.  V  dispatched  seven  Persian  noble- 
1.  I  men  to  Amyntas  I.  kine  of 

Ol".  J        Tiff  1  •     •  *     . 

Macedon,  requiring  him  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sovereignty  of  Darius,  by  the 
delivery  of  earth  and  water.  Amyntas  readily 


U, 


(u)  HtTodot.  lib.  iv.   cap.  1,  85,   et  seq.     Justin,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  5.    Cornel.  Nepos.  in  Miltiades. 


complied,  and  entertained  the  messengers,  at 
his  palace,  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  At 
the  end  of  the  banquet,  the  Persians,  being 
heated  with  wine,  desired  Amyntas  to  bring  in 
his  wives,  daughters,  and  concubines.  This 
demand,  though  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
custom  of  the  country,  was  readily  granted, 
through  fear  of  exciting  the  anger  of  so  power- 
ful a  nation  as  they  represented.  But  the 
inebriated  guests  behaved  so  improperly  on 
that  occasion,  that  the  king's  son,  Alexander, 
incensed  at  seeing  his  mother  and  sisters 
treated  with  indecency,  contrived  to  withdraw 
his  father  and  the  females  from  the  room,  and 
caused  a  number  of  young  men,  dressed  in 
female  habits,  to  enter  in  their  places.  These, 
on  being  likewise  insulted  by  the  Persians, 
drew  their  poniards,  and  killed  the  noblemeu 
and  their  attendants.  Megabyzus  afterwards 
made  a  strict  search  respecting  his  messengers ; 
but  Alexander  took  such  care  to  conceal  the 
truth,  by  bribing  Bubares,  who  was  sent  to 
inquire  after  them,  that  the  whole  business 
was  effectually  stifled.(v) 
^  It  was  not  long  after  that  the  ^Ju,  Per  4204 
Scythians,  to  be  avenged  on  \  A.  M.  3494. 
Darius  for  invading  their  conn-  <  Olymp. 
try,  passed  the  Danube;  and  fRLpVII<  3- 
having  ravaged  all  that  part  of  V 
Thrace  which  had  submitted  to  the  Persians, 
as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  returned  home,  loaded 
with  spoil. 

Darius,    having    sufficiently    refreshed    his 
army   after  the  late  unsuccessful   expedition, 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  built  at  Caspatyrus,  a  city 
on  the  river  Indus,  and  commis-    ^juj  per  4205 
sioned    Scylax,    a    Grecian    of  I  A.  M.     3495. 
Caryandia,  to  make  discoveries  <      Olymp. 
on  both  sides  the  river,  till  he   f  RLpVH'   4> 
arrived  at  the  Southern  Ocean,   V  ' C> 
and  then  to  steer  his  course  westward  on  his 
return  to  Persia.     Scylax,  having  exactly  ob- 
served these  instructions,  and  sailed  down  the 
river  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Sinus 
Avalites  [Straits  of  Bub-el- Mandib],  and  landed 
in    Egypt   on    the    30th  month   r  Jui.  Per.  4207. 
from  his  first  setting  out,  at  the   V  A.  M.     3497. 
same  place  whence  Necho,  king  <       Olymp. 
of  Egypt,  had  formerly  sent  out   »    LXVIII.  2. 
the  Phoenicians  to  sail  round  the 


B.C. 


507. 


(v)  Herodot.  lib,  v.  cap.  20. 
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coasts  of  Africa.  From  hence,  Scylax  returned 
to  Susa,  and  gave  the  king  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  his  observations.  Darius  hereupon 
1'iitered  India  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  made  that 
extensive  country  the  20th  pro- 
vince of  the  Persian  empire. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  this 
important  warfare,  Herodotus  gives  no  ac- 
count ;  he  only  says  that  Darius  received  from 
the  provinces  subjugated  in  this  expedition 
an  annual  tribute  of  3GO  talents  of  gold,(w) 
according  to  the  number  of  the  days  of  the 
Persian  year  at  that  time.(x) 

Darius,  after  his  return  from  the  Scythian 
expedition,  had  appointed  his  brother  Arta- 
phernes to  the  governn>ent  of  Sardis,  and 
Otanes  to  that  of  Thrace  and  the  adjacent 
countries  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the  room  of 
Megabyzus.  An  insurrection 
happening  soon  afterward  in 
Naxus,  the  chief  island  of  the 
Cyclades,  in  the  .^Egean  sea, 
the  principal  inhabitants  were 
overpowered  by  the  rioters,  and  driven  from 
their  habitations.  In  this  extremity  they  ap- 
plied to  Aristagoras,  deputy  governor  of  Mile- 
tus, intreating  him  to  take  some  measures  for 
their  restoration.  Aristagoras  immediately 
communicated  the  business  to  the  governor  of 
Sardis,  representing  that  this  opportunity,  if 
properly  improved,  would  put  Darius  in  pos- 
session of  Naxus,  facilitate  the  conquest  of 
Eubcea,  and  open  a  free  passage  into  Greece. 
Artaphernes  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  these 
ideas,  that,  having  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission, he  sent  200  ships  to  Miletus,  under 
the  command  of  Megabates,  a  nobleman  of 
the  Achajmenian  family.  But  a  dissension 
arising  between  the  generals,  Megabates  re- 
venged himself  on  Aristagoras,  by  secretly  com- 
municating to  the  Naxians  the 
design  that  was  forming  against 
their  liberty.  Hereupon  they 
prepared  so  vigorously  for  their 
defence,  that  the  Persians,  after 


Jul.  Per.  4210. 

A.  M.      3500. 

Olymp. 
LXIX.     1. 

B.  C.          504. 


Jul.  Per.  4211. 

A.  M.      3501. 
Olymp. 

LXIX.     2. 

B.  C.         603. 


(w)  About  £1,950,000  sterling,  on  the  lowest  computation. 

(x)  Hcrodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  44,  et  seg. 

(y)  Iliitijeus  was  the  person  who  prevailed  on  the  lonians 
not  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Dauube,  when  Darius 
•was  in  flight  from  Scythia:  for  this  service  he  had  beeu 
rewarded  with  the  Edonian  Myrrinua,  a  territory  on  the 
fiver  Strymon,  in  Thrace,  with  liberty  to  build  a  city  there. 


besieging  the  chief  town  of  the  island  four 
months,  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  pro- 
ject being  thus  rendered  abortive,  Meg-abates 
threw  all  the  blame  upon  Aristagoras,  and 
obtained  such  credit  with  Artaphernes,  that 
Aristagoras  was  condemned  to  bear  all  the 
charges  of  the  expedition.  Aristagoras,  con- 
scious of  his  inability  to  pay  so  large  a  sum, 
and  apprehensive  that  this  unfortunate  affair 
would  terminate  in  his  utter  ruin,  began  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  revolting  from  his  alle- 
giance, as  the  only  expedient  that  could  pos- 
sibly extricate  him  from  his  embarrassment. 
This  design  was  immediately  confirmed  by  a 
message  from  his  uncle  HistiaBus,  who,  being 
anxious  to  quit  the  Persian  court,  flattered 
himself,  if  any  disturbances  arose  in  Ionia,  that 
Darius  would  send  him  thither  to  appease 
them.(y)  Aristagoras,  therefore,  revealed  his 


intentions    to    the    leading    men 


among 


the 
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lonians,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  all 
manner  of  preparations  for  so  important  au 
undertaking.(z) 

The  next  year,  when  his 
scheme  was  sufficiently  ripe  for 
execution,  he  divested  himself 
of  his  power  at  Miletus,  and  re- 
signed it  into  the  hands  of  the 
people;  at  the  same  time  reinstating  them  in 
all  their  former  privileges.  He  then  prevailed 
upon  the  other  petty  princes  of  Ionia  to  do 
the  same;  and,  having  united  them  all  in  one 
common  league,  of  which  himself  was  declared 
the  head,  he  openly  revolted  from  Darius,  and 
increased  his  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  both  by  sea  and  land.  In 
the  following  spring  he  went  to 
Laceda?mon,  hoping  to  engage 
that  city  in  his  interest ;  but, 
the  king,  Cleomenes,  refusing 
to  afford  him  any  succours,  he  proceeded  to 
Athens,  where  he  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, and  obtained  a  fleet  of  20  ships. 

The  lonians,  being  strengthened  with  this 
reinforcement,  assembled  all  their  troops;  set 
sail  for  Ephesus;  and,  leaving  their  ships 


Jul.  Per.  4213. 

A.  M.      3503. 
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Megabyzus,  governor  of  Thrace,  however,  made  such  strong 
representations  to  the  king,  on  the  impolicy  of  granting  so 
important  a  place  to  so  enterprising  and  intriguing  a  man, 
that  Darius  had  sent  for  him  to  attend  him  at  Susa,  and 
had  long  kept,  him  there,  under  a  kind  of  surveillance,  much 
against  his  inclination. 

(z)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  30—37. 
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Jnl.  Per.  4214.-V  there,  inarched  by  land  to  the 
A.  M.  3-504.  f  city  of  Sardis.  This  was  taken 
Olvmp.  >  with  little  opposition,  and  re- 
LXX.  i.  I  duced  to  ashes;  but  the  lonians, 
W-J  finding  themselves  unable  to 
force  the  citadel,  which  had  escaped  the  con- 
flagration, and  hearing  that  a  numerous  army 
was  coming  in  full  march  against  them,  re- 
treated as  expeditiously  as  possible,  in  order 
to  re-embark  at  Ephesus.  Before  they  reached 
that  place,  however,  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  enemy,  and  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter.^) Such  of  the  Athenians  as  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape,  immediately  hoisted 
their  sails,  and  returned  home,  nor  would  they 
again  take  any  part  in  this  war.  However, 
their  having  engaged  thus  far,  gave  rise  to 
that  war  which  was  afterwards  carried  on,  for 
several  ages,  by  the  two  nations,  and  finally 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire :  for  when  Darius  heard  that  Sardis 
was  burned,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  been 
concerned  in  that  expedition,  he  determined 
from  that  time  to  make  war  upon  Greece  :  and 
lest  he  should  forget  his  resolution,  he  com- 
manded one  of  his  officers  to  cry  every  day  to 
him  with  a  loud  voice,  three  times  while  he 
was  at  dinner :  "  Remember  the  Athenians. "(b) 
In  the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  temple  of  Cybele 
was  entirely  consumed;  which  the  Persians 
are  said  to  have  used  as  a  pretext  for  burning  all 
the  temples  of  Greece  ;(c)  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  heavy  losses  they  had  sustained, 
the  lonians  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  their 
design  with  extraordinary  resolution.  Their 
fleet  sailed  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Pro- 
pontis,  where  they  reduced  the  city  of  Byzan- 
tium and  several  other  towns  on  those  coasts. 
In  their  return,  they  made  a  successful  descent 
on  Caria,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus  to  enter  into  the  confederacy  against 
the  Persians.  The  Persian  generals  in  those 
quarters,  perceiving  the  revolt  become  uni- 
versal, assembled  all  their  forces  in  Cilicia 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  the  Phoenicians  to  assist 
them  with  their  whole  navy.  The  lonians 
happening  to  fall  in  with  the  Phoenician  fleet 
as  they  were  sailing  to  Cyprus,  attacked  and 


(a)  Hcrodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  38- 

(b)  Ibid.  cap.  105. 
VOL.  II. 


-102. 


dispersed  them.  But  this  victory  was  of  little 
importance,  for  the  Persian  troops  having 
effected  a  landing  in  Cyprus,  defeated  the 
insurgents  in  a  sanguinary  engagement ;  killed 
Onesilus,  the  author  of  the  Cyprian  revolt ;  and 
brought  the  whole  island  under  subjection.(d) 

After  the  reduction  of  Cyprus, 
three  Persian  generals,  Daurises, 
Hymees,  and  Otanes,  all  sons- 
in-law  to  Darius,  divided  their 
forces  into  three  bodies,  in  order 
to  march  as  many  different  ways  against  the 
rebels.  Daurises  advanced  to  the  Hellespont, 
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and,    after 


recovering 


the     revolted    cities> 


marched  against  the  Carians,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  two  successive  battles;  but,  in  the 
third,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
cut  to  pieces,  with  the  whole  of  his  army. 
Hymees,  after  possessing  himself  of  Cius  in 
Mysia,  reduced  all  the  llian  coast ;  but,  soon 
after,  fell  sick  in  Troas,  and  died.  Otanes 
and  Artaphernes,  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian, 
generals,  finding  that  Miletus  was  the  centre 
of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  resolved  to  lead  all 
their  forces  against  it,  rightly  conjecturing, 
that,  if  that  city  were  subdued,  all  the  others 
would  return  to  their  allegiance.  Pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  they  entered  Ionia  and  jEolia, 
and  took  Cleomena  and  Cyttia ;  which  success 
threwr  so  great  a  damp  on  the  confederacy, 
that  their  leader,  Aristagoras,  immediately 
abandoned  Miletus,  and  set  sail  for  the  river 
Strymon,  in  Thrace,  where  he  seized  on  the 
territory  of  Myrcinus,  which  had 
been  formerly  given  by  Darius 
to  Histiaeus ;  but,  as  he  was 
besieging  a  place  beyond  those 
limits,  he  was  killed,  and  all  his 
troops  were  cut  in  pieces. 

Pythagoras,  who  now  held  the  government 
of  Miletus,  being  apprised  of  the  grand  design 
of  the  enemy,  called  a  general  assembly  of  the 
lonians,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  devote  all  their  attention  to  the  forti- 
fication of  the  city,  and  to  the  attacking  the 
Persians  by  sea,  without  attempting  to  bring 
an  army  into  the  field.  They  accordingly 
assembled  at  the  isle  of  Lada,  over-against 
Miletus,  with  a  fleet  of  350  sail.  The  Persians, 
surprised  at  the  sight  of  so  formidable  a  fleet, 
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and  conscious  of  the  skill  of  the  lonians  in 
maritime  affairs,  prudently  avoided  an  engage- 
ment, till  their  emissiaries  had  privately  cor- 
rupted the  major  part  of  the  confederates. 
When  the  signal  was  given  for  battle,  the 
Samians,  Lesbians,  and  several  others,  de- 
serted the  common  cause,  and  returned  to 
their  respective  countries ;  while  the  remaining 
fleet,  consisting  of  about  100  vessels,  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Persians.  The  city  of  Miletus 
Jul  Per  4217  N  was  *nen  besieged  both  by  sea 
A.  M.  3507.  f  and  land,  and  soon  razed  to  the 

Olymp.  }»  ground  by  the  conquerors,  in 
the  sixth  year  after  the  revolt  of 
Aristagoras.  Most  of  the  other 
towns  that  had  revolted  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance of  their  own  accord ;  and  those  that 
stood  out  were  punished  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary severity ;  the  handsomest  of  their 
youths  were  emasculated,  and  their  young 
women  sent  into  Persia ;  and  their  cities  and 
temples  were  reduced  to  ashes.(e)  Histiaeus, 
whose  ambitious  views,  together  with  those  of 
Aristagoras,  drew  the  calamities  of  war  upon 
the  lonians,  had  his  share  in  the  general  afflic- 
tion;  for,  being  taken  prisoner,  and  carried 
Jul  Per  4218  ^  *°  Sardis,  he  was  immediately 
A.M.  3oOs!/  crucified  by  order  of  Arta- 

Olymp.      >  phernes,  who  hastened  his  exe- 

LXXI.    l.    V    cution,  lest  Darius  should  be  led 
9         by  his  partiality  towards  him,  to 
grant  him   a  pardon :   an  officiousness  which 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Persian  monarch. (f) 

The  Phoenician  fleet  having  reduced  all  the 
islands  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  Darius  recalled 
all  his  other  generals,  and  appointed  Mardo- 
uius,  a  young  nobleman  who  had  recently  mar- 
ried one  of  his  daughters,  to  be  commander  in 
chief  of  all  his  forces  on  the  coast  of  Asia; 
ordering  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  invade 
Greece,  and  take  ample  vengeance  on  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians,  for  the  destruction 
of  Sardis.  Mardonius,  in  pursuance  of  these 
Jul.  Per.  4219.  ^  O|'ders,  assembled  his  troops  at 
A.  M.  3509. 1  the  Hellespont,  and  marched 
Olymp.  ^  through  Thrace  into  Macedonia, 
ordering  his  fleet  to  coast  along 
the  shore  as  he  proceeded  by 
land,  that  they  might  act  in  concert  with  each 


LXX  I. 

B.C. 


(e)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  122,  et.  se^.  lib.  vi.  cap.  18. 

(f)  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  cap.  29,  30. 

(g)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  4G — 49;  lib.  vii.  cap.  133.    Plut. 
t»  Moral,  p.  829. 


other.      The    Macedonians,    alarmed    at    the 
arrival  of  so   powerful   an    army,  eluded    the 
danger  of  an  attack  by  voluntary  submission. 
But  the  fleet,  in  doubling  the  cape  of  Mount 
Athos,  was   dispersed,    and    nearly   destroyed 
by  a  tremendous  storm;  while  the  land-army, 
being    encamped     in    an    insecure    situation, 
was  suddenly  attacked    by  the     ,juj  per  4.>20 
Bryges,    a    people    of    Thrace,    i  A.  M.     3510. 
who  slaughtered  a  great  number  •<       Olymp. 
of   the    Persian    soldiers,     and    /     ^xi.    3. 
wounded     Mardonius     himself,        '    ' 
who    being    thus    disabled    from    prosecuting 
his     design,     returned     into     Asia,     without 
acquiring  either    glory   or    advantage    by   his 
expedition. 

Darius,  ascribing  the  ill  success  of  his  son- 
in-law  to  inexperience,  appointed  two  other 
generals  in  his  room  ;  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Arta- 
phernes,  son  of  the  late  governor  of  Sardis. 
But  before  he  issued  his  orders  for  any  farther 
attempt  on  Greece,  he  resolved  to  try  how  the 
different  states  of  that  country  stood  affected 
to  the  Persian  government.  With  this  view, 
he  sent  heralds  to  all  their  cities,  ^juj  Per  4221 
to  demand  earth  and  water,  in  I  A.M.  3511. 
token  of  submission.  On  the  <  Olymp. 
arrival  of  these  heralds,  several  fn^XXIp  4* 
of  the  Greek  cities,  and  the  ^Bl 
island  of -ZEgina,  complied  with  their  demands: 
but  at  Athens  and  Sparta  they  met  with  a  very 
different  reception  ;  being  atone  place  thrown 
into  a  deep  ditch,  and  at  the  other  into  a  well, 
and  told  to  fetch  their  earth  and  water  thence. 
The  Athenians  and  Spartans  were,  however, 
soon  ashamed  of  this  action,  which  they  had 
committed  in  the  heat  of  passion  ;  and,  looking 
upon  it  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Susa,  to  offer  satisfaction 
for  the  affront  they  had  put  upon  the  Persian 
heralds.  Darius,  declaring  himself  satisfied 
with  that  embassy,  permitted  the  ambassadors 
to  return  to  their  respective  countries,  though 
those  of  Sparta  voluntarily  offered  to  expiate 
with  their  own  lives  the  crime  of  their  country- 
men.(g)  It  was  about  this  time,  the  thirtieth 
year  of  Darius,  that  Zertlusht,  the  reformer 
of  the  Magian  religion,  is  supposed  to  have 
appeared  at  the  Persian  court. (h) 


(h)  Hyde.  Relig.    Vet.  Persar.  cap.  24.    Prideaux'  Con- 
nections, part  L  book  iv.  p.  310,  8vo. 
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Jul.  Per.  4M2.-J  I>atis  and  Artaphernes,  having 

A.  M.     3512.  /  received  orders  to  plunder  the 

Olymp.       >  cities  of  Eretria  and  Athens,  to 

LXXII.   i.    I  reduce  all  the  houses  and  tem- 

492.  J  p)es  to  asheS)   ai)cl  to  send  the 

inhabitants  of  both  places  in  chains  to  Susa, 
set  sail  from  Samoa  with  a  fleet  of  GOO  ships, 
and  500,000  men.  Having  reduced  the 
island  of  Naxus,  and  executed  their  commis- 

Jul.  Per.  4223.^  sion     witn    r'ooul'     oa    tnis     antl 

A.M.     3512*  /  other  islands  in  those  seas,  they. 

Olymp.       v  steered  directly  to  Eretria,  which 

LXXII.   2.    I  they  took,  after  a  siege  of  seven 

Tl     f*  /1O1      1 

'J  days,  through  the  treachery  of 
two  principal  citizens,  Euphorbus  and  Phila- 
grus.  Having  pillaged  the  city,  set  fire  to  the 
temples,  and  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  they 
sailed  to  Attica,  and  were  conducted  by  the 
ambitious  and  revengeful  Hippias,  son  of 
Pisistratus,  to  the  plains  of  Marathon,  whence 
they  sent  heralds  to  announce  the  fate  of 
Eretria  to  the  citizens  of  Athens,  expecting 
that  the  news  would  terrify  them  into  an  imme- 
diate surrender. 

The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  in  the 
utmost  embarrassment :  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  had  promised  to  join  them  against 
the  common  enemy,  could  not  set  out  till  some 
days  after,  on  account  of  a  superstitious  cus- 
tom, which  did  not  allow  them  to  begin  a 
march  before  the  full  moon ;  and  all  the  other 
allies  were  so  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Persian  army,  that  they  unani- 
mously withheld  their  assistance.  The  inha- 
bitants Of  Plataea  alone  consented  to  furnish 
1000  men,  and  the  Athenians  were  compelled 
to  augment  their  little  force,  by  arming  their 
slaves,  contrary  to  their  practice  on  all  other 
occasions.(i) 

The  Persian  army,  commanded  by  Datis, 
consisted  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse, 
while  that  of  the  Athenians  amounted,  in  the 
whole,  but  to  10,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  ten  able  generals,  but  one  of  these  was  the 
great  Miltiades. 

When  the  Athenian  troops  were  assembled, 
it  was  warmly  disputed  among  the  ten  generals, 
who  were  to  command  the  army,  each  for  a 
day  in  his  turn,  whether  they  should  venture 
an  engagement  in  the  field,  or  devote  all  their 


Herodet.  lib.  vi.-cap.  94 — 99. 


attention  to  the  defence  of  the  city.     The  latter 
opinion  was  embraced  by  all  except  Miltiades, 
who  resolutely  opposed  it,  declaring  that  the 
only   method    to   raise    the  courage   of    their 
troops,  and  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  enemy, 
would  be  to  advance  boldly  and  attack  them 
with  intrepidity.      To   this   opinion,    he   soon 
drew  over  Aristides,  Callimachus,  and  some  of 
the  other  commanders.     It  being  then  resolved 
to    attack   the   enemy,    the   command   of  the 
forces  was  conferred,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  other  generals,  on  Miltiades,  all  senti- 
ments  of  jealousy   giving  way  to   the  public 
good,  and  suitable  preparations  were  made  for 
the  ensuing  battle.    Miltiades,  however,  though 
he  accepted  the  command,  would  not  risk  an 
engagement,  till  the  day  on  which  it  was  his 
turn   to   assume  the  supreme   direction ;    but, 
when  that  came,  he  endeavoured  to  make  up 
what  he  wanted  in  strength  and  numbers,  by 
the  advantage  of  ground,  and  the  disposition 
of  his  troops.     He  drew  up  his  army  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  that  the  enemy  might  not 
surround  him,  nor  fall  upon  his  rear;  he  co- 
vered  his  flanks   with  large  trees,  which   he 
caused  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  render  the 
Persian   cavalry   useless,    disposed    the   main 
strength  of  his  army  into  the  wings,  and  per- 
formed the  sacrifice,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  nation.     He  then,  without  waiting  for 
the  motions  of  the  Persians,  gave  the  signal 
for    battle,    and    animated    the   ^Jul  Per  4224 
Athenians    so    successfully,    by   \  A.  M.     3514. 
his   words    and    example,    that  1       Olymp. 
they  rushed    upon    the    enemy    /RLpXII>   3' 
with  the  utmost  resolution  and    *•  '    ' 
intrepidity.     The  Persians,  regarding  this  con- 
duct as  the  effect  of  folly  and  despair,  prepared 
calmly  for  their  reception  ;  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,   broke   the  centre   of  the  Athe- 
nian army,  commanded  by  Aristides  and  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  maintained  their  ground  till 
they  were   borne  down   by  dint  of  numbers. 
The  Athenians  and  Plataeans,  however,  who 
composed   the  two   wings,  afforded   a  timely 
succour  to   their  retreating   countrymen,   and 
attacked  the  Persians  with  such  fury,  that  they 
soon  threw  them  into  disorder,  pursued  them 
to  their  fleet,  seized  seven  of  their  vessels,  and 
burnt  a  great  many  more.(j)     In  this  action 


(j)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  101—117. 
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the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  lost  only  two 
hundred  private  men,  with  some  officers  of 
distinction,  among  whom  were  Callimachus 
and  Stasileus ;  whereas  the  Persians  left  above 
six  thousand  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  besides 
many  others  who  were  killed  in  their  flight, 
burnt  in  their  ships,  or  drowned  in  attempting 
to  reach  the  more  distant  vessels.(k) 

This  ever  memorable  victory  was  obtained 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  Bcedromion,  the 
third  in  the  Attic  calendar  after  the  summer 
solstice,(l)  four  years  before  the  death  of 
Darius,(ra)  and  ten  years  before  Xerxes  passed 
over  into  Greece.(n)  Most  writers  agree  that 
Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  had  be- 
trayed his  country  to  the  Persians,  was  slain 
in  this  battle  ;(o)  but  Suidas  says,  he  escaped, 
and  died  afterwards  in  the  island  of  Lemnos. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  an  Athenian  sol- 
dier, crimsoned  all  over  with  blood,  hastened 
to  acquaint  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  success 
of  their  army.  On  his  arrival  at  the  public 
place,  where  the  magistrates  were  assembled, 
he  was  so  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  loss  of 
blood,  that,  having  exclaimed  "  Rejoice,  re- 
joice, the  victory  is  our's!"  he  fell  down  dead 
at  their  feet.(p)  The  Persians  were  so  con- 
fident of  success  in  this  enterprise,  that  they 
had  brought  marble  to  Marathon,  in  order  to 
erect  a  trophy ;  but  at  the  termination  of  the 
engagement  this  marble  was  seized  by  the 
Athenians,  and  formed  into  a  statue  of  the 


(k)  Justin  states  the  loss  of  the  Persians,  by  the  sword 
and  by  shipwreck,  at  200,000;-  but  Herodotus,  who  flou- 
rished very  near  those  times,  if  no  error  has  crept  into  his 
text,  reckons  this  loss  at  only  6300,  and  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  192.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus,  the  whole 
Persian  army  consisted  of  300,000  men.t  and  Plutarcii  inti- 
niates  the  same  thing. J  Justin  and  Orosius  state  them  at 
600,000;  but  Emilius  Probus§  reduces  them  to  100,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse.  Of  the  Athenians,  there  were  10,000, 
ami  1000  Plataeans,  say  Justin  and  Orosius;  but  Probus 
affirms,  that  the  Athenians  with  their  auxiliaries  were  in  all 
but  one  thousand. 

(1)  Plut.  tw  Camill.      (m)  Sever.  Sulpit.  Hist.  Sacr.  lib.  ii. 

(n)  Tlnicyd.  lib.  i.  (o)  Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

(p)  Plut.  De  Glor.  Athen.  p.  347. 

(q)  Piuisan.  lib.  i.  p.  (52.         (r)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  110. 

(s)  So  Herodotus:  but  Diodorus  says  that  Darius  marched 
into  Egypt,  and  having  succeeded  in  quelling  the  insur- 
rection, was  for  having  his  slatue  placed  before  that  of 
Sesostris,  but  was  prevented  by  the  chief-priest  telling  him 
that  he  had  not  equalled  the  glory  of  that  conqueror;  to 
which  the  king  replied  that  he  would  endeavour  to  surpass 


*  Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 
t  Pint,  in  I'arall.  sub  init. 

2 


t  Val.  Maxim,  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 
$  /;»  Miltiad. 


goddess  Nemesis,  whose  province  it  was  to 
punish  unjust  actions. (q) 

The  Persians,  enraged  at  the  frustration  of 
their  grand  design,  doubled  the  cape  of  Suninm, 
in  order  to  surprise  Athens  before  the  return 
of  the  army:  but  the  Athenian  forces,  bring 
apprised  of  their  design,  broke  up  from  Mara- 
thon, and  marched  with  such  expedition,  that 
they  arrived  at  Athens  before  the  enemy's  fleet, 
and  thus- disappointed  all  their  measures. (r) 

Darius,  notwithstanding  the   retreat  of  his 
army,  was  so  far  from  relinquishing  his  design 
upon  Greece,  that  he  added  the  defeat  at  Mara- 
thon to  the  burning  of  Sardis,  as  a  fresh  motive 
for  pursuing  the  war  with  increased  vigour;  and 
resolving  to  conduct  it  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  a  still  more  powerful  army,    ,J(lI  Per  4224 
he  issued  out  orders  to  all  his    VA.  M.      3514. 
subjects  in  the  several  provinces  <       Olymp. 
of    the    empire    to    accompany    /RLpXI1'    ; 
him:    but    after   he   had    spent 
three  years  in  making  prepara-    ,Juli  Per>  4227i 
turns,  a  new  war  was  occasioned   I  &.  M.     3517. 
by  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  Although  J       Olymp. 
this  circumstance  involved  him    t   LXXIII.    2. 
in  great  perplexity,  he  continued    ^B>  c 
firmly  resolved   on  the  execution  of  his  first 
project,    and   made  arrangements  for  sending 
part  of  his  forces  against  the  Egyptians,  while 
himself,  with    the    remainder,    should    march 
into  Greece.(s)     But,  when  all  the  preparations 
were  made,  and  Xerxes,(t)  his  eldest  son  by 

it;  and  upon  his  return  to  Persia  entered  upon  a  practical 
exemplification  of  what  he  had  learned  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  in  matters  of  religion  and  government.|| 

(t)  Darius  had  three  sons  by  his  first  wife,  Ainytis,  daugh- 
ter of  Gobryas,  all  born  before  he  was  raised  to  the  crown  ; 
and  four  others  by  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  after  his 
accession:  of  the  first,  Artabazanes,  or  Artamenes,  as  Justin 
calls  him,  was  the  eldest,  of  the  latter  Xerxes ;  and  these 
two  were  competitors  for  the  succession;  Artabazant^ 
urging  his  priority  of  birth,  and  Xerxes  founding  his  prcr 
tensions  on  his  being  the  grandson  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy.  According  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the 
Persians,  the"king  was  obliged  to  name  his  successor  before 
he  set  out  on  any  expedition,  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession ;  and  Darius  was  hesi- 
tating between  the  claims  of  his  two  sons,  when  Demaratus, 
the  Spartan  king,  who  had  been  expelled  by  his  subjects, 
arrived  at  Susa.  This  prince,  hearing  of  the  dispute,  secretly 
su«t;ested  to  Xerxes,  that  he  ought  to  support  his  pretensions 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  born  after  his  father  was 
invested  with  the  royal  dignity,  so  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
king;  whereas  Arlabazanes  was  only  the  son  of  Darius,  a 

|  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 
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Atossa,  was  declared  heir-appa- 
rent to  the  crown,  Darius  sick- 
ened and  died,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  reign.  This  prince 
was  endowed  with  many  excel- 
lent qualities ;  his  name  is  honourably  recorded 
in  Scripture,(u)  as  a  favourer  of  the  Israelites, 
a  restorer  of  God's  temple,  and  a  promoter  of 
the  holy  worship  at  Jerusalem. (v)  His  wis- 
<lom,  justice,  and  clemency,  are  warmly  coin- 
mended  by  the  ancients;  and  his  virtues  were 
rewarded  with  a  numerous  issue,  a  long  reign, 
and  great  general  prosperity;  for  to  the  con- 
quests of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  he  added  India, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Ionian  sea.(w) 

Xerxes,  upon  his  first  accession  to  the 
crown,  confirmed  all  the  privileges  granted  by 
his  illustrious  predecessor  to  the  Jews,  and 
especially  that  which  assigned  them  the  tribute 
of  Samaria  for  defraying  the  expense  of  their 
daily  sacrifices  ;(x)  arid  he  employed  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  in  completing  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  his  father  for  the  reduction  of 
Egypt. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  marched 
against  the  Egyptian  rebels,  and  having  re- 
duced their  country  to  a  more  pitiable  state 
than  it  had  ever  been  brought  into  by  his 


private  individual  ;  and  he  enforced  his  argument  by  the 
example  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  excluded  from  the 
crown  the  children  born  prior  to  their  father's  accession,  if 
he  had  any  born  after  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne. 
These  reasons  had  such  weight  with  Darius,  that,  added  to 
the  influence  of  Atossa  over  his  inclinations,  he  declared 
Xerxes  to  be  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.*  Justin  and 
Plutarch,  however,  place  the  dispute  between  the  two  bro- 
thers after  the  decease  of  Darius;  and  both  take  notice  of 
their  prudent  conduct  on  so  nice  an  occasion.  Artabazanes, 
according  to  them,  was  absent  when  the  king  died  ;  and 
Xerxes  immediately  assumed  the  ensigns  and  functions  of 
the  regal  dignity  ;  but  upon  his  brother's  returning,  he  laid 
aside  the  royal  tiara,  and  went  out  to  meet  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  fraternal  affection.  They  then  agreed  to 
make  their  uncle  Artabanus  the  arbiter  of  their  respective 
claims,  and  to  acquiesce,  without  farther  appeal,  in  bis 
decision.  While  this  controversy  continued,  tlie  two  bro- 
thers lived  in  the  most  cordial  amity  ;  and  when  Artabanus 
declared  in  favour  of  Xerxes,  Artabazanes  immediately 
prostrated  himself  before  him,  acknowledged  him  for  his 
sovereign,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  with  his  own 
hand.  He  continued  all  his  life  firmly  attached  to  his 
interest,  and  at  last  died  in  his  service  at  the  battle  of 


*  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2,  3. 

t  Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap,  10,   Pint,  DC  Frat.  Amor,  p,  448. 


predecessors,   he   bestowed  the    ,Juj  Per  4230> 
government     of    that    province    \  A.  M.     3320. 
on  his  half-brother  Achaemenes,  <       Olyrap. 
and    returned    triumphantly    to    f  RLpXIV'    l' 

Being  now  resolved  to  execute  the  design 
of  his  deceased  father  relative  to  Greece,  he 
assembled  all  the  most  illustrious  persons  of 
his  court,  and  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
motives  which  prompted  him  to  that  expe- 
dition ;  of  which  the  chief  were  the  obligation 
he  felt  himself  under  of  avenging  upon  the 
Athenians  the  destruction  of  the  temples  and 
sacred  groves  of  Sardis ;  and  the  eager  desire 
he  had  of  wiping  away  the  dishonour  his 
country  had  received  at  Marathon.  Upon  the 
first  intimation  of  this  project,  Mardonius, 
hoping  to  receive  the  command  of  the  army, 
although  he  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  not  only  expressed  his  appro- 
bation, but  extolled  Xerxes  above  all  the 
monarchs  who  had  preceded  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  shew  the  absolute  necessity  of  reveng- 
ing the  dishonours  done  to  the  Persian  name 
at  Sardis  and  at  Marathon.  The  evident  satis- 
faction which  the  king  received  from  this  flat- 
tering discourse  sealed  up  the  lips  of  all  the 
other  counsellors,  till  Artabanus,  uncle  to  the 
king,  and  equally  venerable  for  his  age  and 


(u)  Ezra,  iv.  ct  al.    Haggai  and  Zachar.  passim. 

(v)  The  Jews]:  have  a  tradition,  that  the  prophets  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  died  in  the  last  year  of  Darius ;  and 
that  on  their  death,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ceased  among  the 
children  of  Israel;  which  was  "the  sealing' up  of  vision  and 
prophecy,"  spoken  of  by  Daniel. 5  And,  misled  by  the 
same  tradition,  they  say  the  kingdom  of  Persia  ended  the 
same  year :  for  they  confound  Darius  Hystaspes  with  Darius 
Codonmnus,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  reckon 
the  Persian  empire  to  have  continued  only  52  years,  which 
they  thus  reckon:  Darius  the  Mede,  one  year;  Cyrus,  three 
years ;  Cambyses,  whom  they  take  for  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther,  16  years ;  and  Darius,  whom  they  call  the  son  of 
Esther,  32  years.  This  last  Darius  they  take  to  be  the  same 
with  Artaxerxes,  who  sent  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem, 
to  restore  the  Jews  to  their  ancient  state ;  for  they  consider 
Artaxerxes  to  have  been  a  royal  title,  or  surname,  common 
to  the  Persian  kings,  as  that  of  Pharaoh  was  to  the  Egyptian 
monarchs. 

(w)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2 — 4.  Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
Pint,  in  Artax.  et  Apophthegm. 

(x)  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  5. 

(y)  In  this  year  Herodotus  the  historian  was  born  at 
Halicarnassus,  in  Caria :  for  he  was  53  years  old  when  the 
Pelopounesian  war  broke  out.|| 

}  Abr./accut.  in  Jtic/iajin.  D»». Ganz in Zcmach.  Dav, Seder OlanZuta,&c. 
j  Dm.  it.  34.  ||  Herodot.  lib.  vii. 
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wisdom,  endeavoured  to   divert  Xerxes   from 
his  resolution,  by  expatiating  upon  its  impolicy; 
and  he  upbraided  Mardonius  with  insincerity, 
for  attempting  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  war 
which  nothing  but  his  own  ambitious  views 
could  tempt  him  to  desire.     "  If,"  said  he,  "  the 
war  be  resolved  on,    let  the  king  remain   in 
Persia,  and  our  children  be  deposited  in  his 
hands ;  then  go  upon  your  expedition,  attended 
by  the  best  forces  you  can  select.     If  the  issue 
prove  favourable,  I  will  cheerfully  forfeit  my 
own  life,  and  the  lives  of  my  children ;  but  if 
the  event  be  answerable  to  my  fears,  then  let 
your  children  suffer  death,  and  yourself  also, 
if  ever  you  return."    These  sentiments,  though 
expressed  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  gave 
such  offence,   that  Xerxes  declared,   if  Arta- 
lianus  were  not  his  uncle,  he  should  be  imme- 
diately  punished    for   his    presumption ;    and 
commanded  him  to  stay  at  home  among  the 
women,  whom  he  too  much  resembled,  while 
he,   his  sovereign,  would   lead   his   troops  to 
gather  laurels  in  the  field  of  honour.     This  lan- 
guage, however,  was  only  the  effect  of  sudden 
anger;  for  Xerxes  endeavoured  afterwards  to 
make    reparation    for    his   error,    by   publicly 
acknowledging  that  the  warmth  of  his  youth 
and  his  want  of  experience,  had  misled  him  to 
trespass  against  the  regard  that  was  due  to  a 
prince  so   worthy  of  respect  as  Artabanus.(z) 
He  also  professed  a  willingness  to  relinquish 
the    invasion    of    Greece,    notwithstanding    a 
phantom   had  appeared  to  him    in  his  sleep, 
and    conjured    him    to    commence    the    war. 
Upon  this  declaration,  all  the  noblemen  who 
composed   the   council   prostrated   themselves 
before   their   sovereign,    and    vied    with   each 
Other    in    applauding    his    prudent    conduct. 
Xerxes,  however,  soon  changed  his  mind,  and 
Artabanus  himself,  either  terrified  by  a  dream, 
or  fearing  the  royal  displeasure,  became  a  zea- 
lous promoter  of  the  expedition. (a) 

Xerxes   being  now  confirmed   in    his  reso- 
lution   of    attacking    Greece,    determined    to 


(z)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  8—12. 

(a)  Ibid.  cap.  17,  18,  et  seq. 

(b)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 

(c)  The  sea  in  this  place  is  very  tempestuous,  and  the 
Persian  fleet  had  formerly  been  wrecked  in  doubling  th 
promontory.     Traces  of  this  work  are   still  described  b^ 
modern  travellers ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  labour  much  les 
surprising  and  incredible  than  it  is  usually  described.     Fo 
Herodotus  says  that  three  whole  years  were  spent  in  the 
performance,  and  the  whole  of  the  Persiaoy  forces  in  tha 


-Jul.  Per.  4232. 
I  A.M.      3522. 

Olymp. 

LXXIV.    3. 

B.  C.         482. 


I  A.  M.      3525. 

Olymp. 

LXXV.     2. 

B.  C.         481. 

To  prevent 


omit  nothing  that  could  possibly 
contribute  to  the  success  of  his 
mdertaking ;  and  with  this  view 
le  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
;he  Carthaginians,  who  agreed 
;o  attack  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  while  the  Persians  invaded  Greece. 
Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general,  accord- 
ingly hired  a  great  many  mercenaries  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Italy,  with  the  money  sent  him  by 
Xerxes ;  and  assembled  other  troops  in  Africa, 
till  he  had  raised  an  army  of  300,000  men  ;  and 
provided  a  suitable  number  of  vessels  for  the 
transportation  of  his  forces  and  provisions. (b) 

Xerxes,  having  spent  three  years  in  making 
preparations  throughout  all  the  Jul  Per 
provinces  of  his  empire,  marched 
to  Sardis,  the  general  rendezvous 
of  his  land-forces,  while  his  navy 
sailed  along  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  towards  the  Hellespont, 
the  repetition  of  a  disaster  which  formerly 
befel  the  Persian  fleet  in  doubling  Mount 
Athos,  he  had  commanded  a  passage  to  be 
cut  through  the  promontory,  broad  enough  to 
admit  of  two  galleys  with  three  banks  of  oars 
each,  passing  in  front.(c)  He  also  ordered  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  be  laid  across  the  Hellespont, 
for  the  passage  of  his  troops  into  Europe. 
This  work  was  carried  on  with  great  expe- 
dition by  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians ;  but 
they  had  no  sooner  completed  it,  than  a  violent 
storm  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  either  dispersed 
or  dashed  against  the  shore  all  the  vessels  of 
which  it  consisted.  Xerxes  was  so  violently 
incensed  at  this  disaster,  that,  in  a  transport 
of  anger,  he  commanded  three  hundred  stripes 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  sea,  and  a  pair  of  fetters 
to  be  thrown  into  it,  with  these  words  :  "  Thou 
salt  and  bitter  element,  thy  master  has  sen- 
tenced thee  to  this  punishment  for  offending 
him  without  cause;  and  is  resolved  to  pass 
over  thee,  in  spite  of  thy  billows  and  insolent 
resistance."(d) 

quarter  were  obliged  to  labour  in  it  by  turns  night  and  day ; 
and  when  complete  it  formed  only  a  moderately  broad 
canal,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  not  cut  through 
the  mount,  as  Juvenal  seems  to  intimate,  but  from  Sana, 
across  the  plain  behind  it,  so  that  the  cities  of  Dion, 
Olophyxus,  Acrothoon,  Thysus,  and  Cleone,  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land.  Herodotus  rightly  observes  that 
it  was  an  useless  labour  of  ostentation.* 
(d)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  34—36. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap,  22 — 24. 
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Having  strictly  enjoined  the  execution  of 
these  extravagant  orders,  and  condemned 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  the  former 
work  to  Jose  their  heads,  Xerxes  appointed 
more  skilful  architects  to  build  two  other 
bridges,  one  for  the  passage  of  his  troops,  the 
other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts  of  burden. 
These  bridges  were  boarded,  and  covered  over 
"with  earth,  having  rails  on  each  side,  that  the 
horses  and  cattle  might  not  be  frightened  at 
the  sight  of  the  sea.  When  this  work  was 
completed,  and  effectually  secured  against  the 
power  of  the  winds  and  water,  the  king  march- 
ed his  army  from  Sardis,  where  they  had  win- 
tered, to  the  city  of  Abydus.  At  this  place  he 
conceived  the  desire  of  viewing  all  his  forces 
together,  and  to  that  end  ascended  a  stately 
edifice,  where  he  discovered  the  sea  covered 
with  his  ships,  and  the  extensive  plains  of 
Abydus  filled  with  his  troops.  Whilst  he  was 
contemplating  the  vast  extent  of  his  power, 
and  congratulating  himself  on  his  own  felicity, 
his  countenance  underwent  a  visible  change, 

»and  he  suddenly  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Artabanus  asking  the  cause  of  this  transition 
from  excessive  joy  to  violent  grief,  the  king 
observed  that  his  weakness  resulted  from  the 
consideration  of  the  shortness  of  human  life; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  of  all  this  multitude,  not  an 
individual  will  be  alive  a  hundred  years  hence." 
Artabanus,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
instilling  into  his  nephew's  mind  sentiments  of 
kindness  towards  his  people,  finding  him  touched 
with  a  sense  of  humanity,  improved  the  favour- 
able opport  unity,  by  descanting  on  the  obligation 
of  princes  to  alleviate  the  sorrows,  and  qualify 
the  bitterness,  of  those  lives  they  cannot  prolong. 

Jul.  Per.  4234.^        The    necessai7  arrangements 
A.M.     3524.  /    being    now   made,    and    a    day 
Olymp.       >•  appointed  for  the  transit  of  the 
LXXV.    i.    I    army,   Xerxes   commanded   the 
bridge  to  be  strewed  with  myr- 
tle,   and   the    most    fragrant  perfumes    to    be 

(e)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  60,  72,  87. 

(f)  Plutarch  and  Isocrates  agree  with  this  computation  of 
Herodotus ;  but  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  Jiliau,  and  others, 
make  the  army  of  Xerxes  in   his  Grecian  expedition  not 
much    more    numerous    than    that    with   which    his    father 
invaded  Scythia:  as,  however,  Herodotus  lived  in  the  very 
age   in   which    this   memorable   expedition    took   place,  his 
account  is  to  be  preferred.     Josephus  says  his  countrymen 
bore  a  part  in  it,  which  is  not  unlikely,  as  the  Jews  were 
then  subject  to  Xerxes;    but  the  passage  he  quotes  from 
Chrerilus,*  in   which  it  is  said   that   Xerxes  was  attended 

*  Choml.  apud  Joseph,  Contra  Apimem,  lib.  i. 


burnt,  while  himself,  pouring  a  libation,  from 
a  golden  cup,  into  the  sea,  solemnly  addressed 
the  rising  sun,  intreating  that  no  impediment 
might  hinder  him  from  extending  his  conquests 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  Europe.  Having  pre- 
ferred this  request,  he  threw  the  cup,  together 
with  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian  scimitar, 
into  the  Hellespont,  and  gave  the  signal  for  his 
forces  to  begin  their  march,  which  occupied 
seven  days  and  as  many  nights  without  inter- 
mission; although  both  men  and  beasts  were 
urged  with  frequent  blows  to  quicken  their 
pace.  When  the  whole  army  had  passed  over, 
the  king  ordered  his  fleet  to  stand  to  the  west- 
ward for  the  promontory  of  Sarpedon,  there  to 
attend  his  farther  pleasure:  while  he  marched 
his  land-forces  through  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus  to  the  city  of  Doriscus,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hebrus.  Having  formed  an  en- 
campment in  the  great  plains  of  Doriscus,  he 
dispatched  orders  to  his  admirals  to  bring  the 
fleet  to  the  adjacent  shore,  that  he  might  with 
the  greater  facility  number  all  his  forces. 
This  being  accordingly  done,  the  land-army 
was  found  to  consist  of  1,700,000  foot,  and 
8000  cavalry,  besides  20,000  men,  who  con- 
ducted the  camels  and  took  care  of  the  baggage, 
amounting  all  together  to  1,800,000  soldiers. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  1270  large  ships,  and 
3000  galleys  and  transports,  which  contained 
517,010  men;(e)  so  that  the  whole  body  of 
forces  led  out  of  Asia  by  Xerxes  against 
Greece,  amounted  to  2,317,610.  These  num- 
bers were  so  considerably  augmented  in  his 
inarch  by  such  nations  as  made  their  submis- 
sions, that  he  arrived  at  Thermopylae  with 
2,641,010  men,  exclusive  of  servants,  eunuchs, 
women,  &c.  who  were  supposed  to  equal  the 
number  of  efficient  forces;  so  that  the  whole 
multitude  of  persons  in  Xerxes'  train  amounted 
to  5,283,220.(f)  Among  these  millions  of  men, 
says  Herodotus,(g)  there  was  not  one  who 
could  vie  with  Xerxes  either  in  comeliness  or 


by  a  people  who  used  the  Phoenician  language,  and  dwelt 
in  the  Solymean  land,  on  hills  near  a  great  lake,  seem  rather 
to  apply  to  the  Solymi  in  Pisidia,  than  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem,  sometimes  called  Solyma,  neav  the  great  lake 
Aspbaltites.f  Salmasius,  however,  coincides  with  Josephus. — 
There  is  only  one  objection  to  be  made  against  this  immense 
number:  no  country  through  which  they  marched  could 
afford  them  maintenance.  The  account  is  either  fabulous, 
or  greatly  exaggerated. 
(g)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  187. 

t  Scalig.   in    IVof.  ad  Fragm.    Cunaens   De  Rep.   Hebr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18" 
Boclmrt.  Geogr.  Sacr.  part  ii,  lib.  i,  cap.  2. 
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stature,  or  that  seemed  more  worthy  of  that 
great  empire :  a  poor  commendation,  certainly, 
when  unaccompanied  with  other  qualifications ; 
and  Justin,  after  mentioning  the  number  of  his 
troops,  emphatically  concludes  by  observing 
that  "  this  vast  body  wanted  a  head."  Besides 
the  subordinate  generals  of  each  nation,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, the  command  of  this  great  array  was 
given  to  six  Persian  generals,  viz.  Mardonius, 
son  of  Gobryas,  Triatatoechmes,  son  of  Arta- 
banus,  Smerdones,  son  of  Otanes,  Masistes, 
son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  Gergys,  son  of  Aria- 
zus,  and  Megabyzus,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Zopyrus.  The  ten  thousand  Persians,  who 
were  called  the  Immortal  Band,  were  placed 
under  Hydarnes;  the  cavalry  had  also  their 
particular  generals ;  and  the  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  four  Persian  admirals. 

When  Xerxes  had  taken  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  his  forces  at  Doriscus,  he  advanced 
through  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly, 
toward  Attica,  ordering  his  fleet  to  follow 
along  the  coast,  and  to  regulate  its  motions  by 
those  of  the  army.  Wherever  he  came,  he 
found  provisions  prepared  for  his  use,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  he  had  sent  before- 
hand ;  and  every  city  was  compelled  to  enter- 
tain him:  a  circumstance  which  induced  a 
citizen  of  Abdera  to  say,  that  his  country- 
men might  thank  the  gods  for  Xerxes' 
moderation  in  being  content  with  one  meal 
a  day.(h) 

In  the  mean  time,  Athens  and  Lacedsmon, 
the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Argos,  Sicily,  Crete,  and  Cor- 
cyra,  requesting  succours,  and  to  form  a  con- 
federacy for  the  common  preservation  of  the 
Grecian  states.  The  Argives  readily  offered 
a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  but  a  dispute 
arising  about  the  command,  the  ambassadors 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  territories  of  Argos 
before  sun-set.  They  then  proceeded  to  Sicily, 
where  the  offers  of  Gelo,  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  all  the  Greek  colonies,  were  rejected 
on  a  similar  account.  The  inhabitants  of  Cor- 
cyra  put  to  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  but 
advanced  no  farther  than  the  coasts  of  Laconia, 
where  they  waited  the  issue  of  an  engagement, 
designing  to  join  the  victorious  party ;  and  the 

(b)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  120. 


Cretans,  having  consulted  the  oracle,  peremp- 
torily refused  to  enter  into  the  league. 

Thus  abandoned  by  all  their  countrymen, 
except  the  Thespians  and  Plataeans,  who  sent 
some  trifling  succours,  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  prudently  resolved  to  termi- 
nate all  intestine  discords,  and  commit  the 
care  of  their  forces  to  men  of  known  probity 
and  valour.  Accordingly  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Athens  and  ./Egina;  Themis- 
tocles  was  nominated  general  of  the  Athenians ; 
and  the  Spartan  forces  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Leonidas,  one  of  their  kings. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remained  was,  to 
determine  in  what  place  they  should  meet  the 
Persians,  in  order  to  dispute  their  entrance 
into  Greece.  Various  proposals  were  offered 
on  this  important  subject ;  but  it  was  at  length 
resolved  that  Leonidas,  at  the  head  of  four 
thousand  men,  should  hasten  to  defend  Ther- 
mopylze,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains 
that  divide  Thessaly  from  Greece,  arid  the 
only  way  through  which  the  Persians  could 
advance  by  land  to  Athens.  Leonidas  accord- 
ingly marched  thither  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, attended  by  three  hundred  chosen 
Spartans,  determined  either  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invaders,  or  perish  nobly  in  the 
attempt.(i) 

Meanwhile  Xerxes,  advancing  near  the 
straits,  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  resolution 
of  the  Greeks;  for  he  had  imagined  that  on 
the  approach  of  his  numerous  army  they 
would  betake  themselves  to  flight.  Having 
ordered  a  scout  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre 
their  numbers  and  form  of  encampment,  he 
received  such  intelligence  as  might  have 
assured  him  of  their  heroic  determination :  for 
his  messenger  informed  him  that  some  were 
performing  their  military  exercises,  and  some 
putting  their  hair  in  order,  which  last  was  an 
usual  practice  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  when 
they  were  to  expose  their  lives  to  the  greatest 
dangers.  But  he  still  entertained  hopes  of 
their  retreat;  and,  during  an  interval  of  four 
days,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  corrupt 
the  valiant  Leonidas,  by  promising  to  make 
him  master  of  all  Greece,  if  he  would  join  the 
Persians.  His  offers  being  rejected  by  the 
patriotic  prince  with  laudable  indignation, 
Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to  demand  his  arms; 

(i)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  148—263. 
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when  Leonidas,  in  a  truly  laconic  style, 
answered,  "  Come  thyself,  and  take  them."(j) 

Enraged  at  this  reply,  the  Persian  monarch 
sent  a  detachment  of  Medes  and  Cissians  to 
secure  the  obstinate  Greeks,  and  load  them 
with  chains.  Such,  however,  was  the  effect 
of  Grecian  courage,  that  these  assailants  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  Immor- 
tal Band,  consisting  of  10,000  chosen  men,  who 
were  ordered  to  advance  in  their  stead,  were 
•compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  The 
next  day,  the  Persians,  reflecting  on  the  small 
number  of  their  enemies,  attempted  to  retrieve 
the  credit  of  their  companions;  but  were 
attacked  with  such  irresistible  fury,  that 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  leaped  three  times  from 
his  throne,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  total 
defeat.(k) 

Whilst  the  Persian  monarch  contemplated 
with  mingled  astonishment  and  vexation  the 
inflexible  bravery  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  per- 
plexed situation  of  his  own  affairs,  one  Ephi- 
altes,  the  son  of  Eurydemus,  a  Trachinian,  in 
hopes  of  a  large  reward,  came  to  him,  and 
discovered  a  secret  passage  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill  which  overlooked  the  Spartan  forces. 
Thither  the  king  immediately  ordered  Hyda- 
ines,  at  the  head  of  10,000  chosen  Persians, 
who  marching  all  night,  arrived  by  break  of 
<lay;  and  having  overpowered  the  Phocaeans 
who  defended  this  pass,  hastened  down  the 
mountain,  in  order  to  attack  in  the  rear  those 
who  defended  the  straits.  Leonidas,  now  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  withstanding  the 
enemy,  obliged  his  allies  to  retire;  but  reso- 
lutely maintained  his  own  station  with  the 
Thespians  and  his  three  hundred  Lacedae- 
monians, who  firmly  resolved  to  die  with  their 
heroic  leader.  The  Thebans  were  also  de- 
tained, against  their  inclination,  as  hostages, 
because  they  were  suspected  of  favouring  the 
Persian  cause. 

The  augur  Megistias,  who  had  predicted 
the  event  of  this  enterprise,  being  pressed  by 
Leonidas  to  retire,  sent  home  his  only  son, 
but  remained  himself,  being  determined  to 
share  the  fate  of  his  beloved  prince  ;  and  both 
the  Thespian  and  Lacedaemonian  forces  avow- 
edly considered  Thermopylae  as  their  grave; 

(j)  Plut.  in  Lacon.  Apoph.  p.  225. 

(k)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  211,  212.    Dioi  Sicul.  lib.  vi. 
Ctesias  in  Persic,  cap.  23. 
VOL.  II. 


but  so  far  were  they  from  being  affected  by 
this  consideration,  that,  when  Leonidas,  ad- 
vising them  to  take  some  refreshment,  observed 
they  should  all  sup  together  with  Pluto,  they 
unanimously  raised  a  shout  of  triumphant 
exultation.(l) 

Having  thus  hemmed  in  his  opponents,  the 
royal  invader,  after  pouring  out  a  libation  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  proceeded  against  the 
Greeks  with  the  whole  body  of  his  army,  as 
had  been  advised  by  the  traitor  Ephialtes. 
Upon  their  approach,  however,  to  the  entrance 
of  the  defile,  they  received  so  violent  a  shock, 
that  the  Persian  officers  were  obliged  to  stand 
behind  their  respective  divisions,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  flight  of  their  men.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Persians  falling  into  the  sea  were 
drowned;  others  were  trampled  to  death  by 
their  own  comrades;  and  many  perished  by 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who,  knowing  that 
they  could  riot  escape  death  from  those  in  their 
rear,  exerted  themselves  on  this  last  occasion 
with  extraordinary  gallantry.  When  the  brave 
Leonidas,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  co- 
vered with  wounds,  fell  among  the  slain,  Abro- 
comas  and  Hyperanthus,  two  of  the  king's 
brothers,  advanced  with  great  resolution,  in 
order  to  seize  his  body,  and  carry  it  in  triumph 
to  Xerxes.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  inflamed 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm,  drove  back  the 
astonished  enemy  four  times ;  killed  both  the 
brothers  of  Xerxes;  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
many  principal  commanders  to  their  resent- 
ment; and  rescued  the  honoured  remains  of 
their  valiant  general. 

Having  effected  this  glorious  purpose,  and 
perceiving  that  the  detachment  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  base  Ephialtes,  was  advancing 
rapidly  upon  their  rear,  the  Thespians  and 
Lacedaemonians  retired  to  the  narrowest  part 
f  of  the  straits,  and  collected  themselves  into 
a  phalanx  on  a  rising  ground,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  most  surprising  prodigies/ 
of  valour,  till,  ^vanquished,  though  overwhelm- 
ed  with  numbers,  they  were  at  length  literally 
buried  beneath  the  darts,  arrows,  and  other  mis- 
sile weapons  of  their  multitudinous  assailants. 

When  the  Thebans  saw  the  Persians  de- 
scending the  hill,  to  attack  them  in  the  rear, 

(1)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  213—225,  et  sey.    Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  vii.    Ctesias  in  Pertic.  cap.  24. 
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they  abandoned  their  allies,  and  approaching 
the  enemy  with  outstretched  arms,  implored 
their  clemency,  and  told  them  they  had  been 
brought  to  Thermopylae  against  their  will. 
They  thua  saved  their  lives,  though  many  of 
them  were  killed  as  they  advanced  to  sur- 
render themselves ;  and  many  others  were,  by 
command  of  Xerxes,  branded  with  the  royal 
mark  as  slaves,  among  whom  was  Leotides 
their  general.(m) 

Xerxes,  having  lost  20,000  men  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  the  body  of  the  deceased  Leonidas,  which 
was  discovered  among  the  slain,  by  causing 
Lis  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  his  body  fastened 
to  a  cross;  an  action  which  rather  redounded 
to  his  own  infamy,  than  fixed  any  dishonour  on 
the  immortal  memory  of  this  hero.(n)  He  then 
caused  the  greatest  part  of  his  fallen  Persians 
to  be  privately  buried,  lest  the  knowledge  of 
their  numbers  should  dishearten  the  rest  of  his 
troops,  and  proceeded  in  his  march  through 
Boeotia  to  Attica,  where  he  arrived  four  months 
after  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  glorious  action  at 
Thermopylae  was  fought,  the  adverse  fleets 
engaged  at  Artemisium,  a  promontory  of 
Eubo3a.  That  of  the  Greeks  consisted  of 
271  ships;  but  the  Persian  fleet  was  far  more 
considerable,  notwithstanding  they  had  lost,  a 
few  days  before,  above  400  vessels,  in  a  violent 
storm.  Designing  to  encompass  the  Grecian 
fleet,  they  sent  200  ships  round  the  island  of 
Eubtta:  and  the  Greeks,  receiving  intimation 
of  this  project,  set  sail  in  the  night,  with  an 
intention  of  attacking  the  enemy  by  day-break  ; 
but  having  missed  this  squadron,  they  advanced 
to  Aphetae,  where  the  whole  Persian  fleet  lay 
at  anchor,  and  after  several  skirmishes,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Greeks,  they  came  to  a  gene- 
ral engagement.  The  conflict  was  extremely 
obstinate,  and  the  success  nearly  equal :  how- 
ever, the  Greeks  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
to  some  place  where  they  might  repair  their 
vessels,  and  accordingly  steered  towards  the 

(m)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  233. 

(n)  Sonic  time  after,  a  magnificent  monument  win  erected 
at  Thermopylae,  where  a  funeral  oration  was  yearly  pro- 
nounced, in  honour  of  those  brave  defenders  of  Greece; 
and  public  games  were  performed,  in  which  only  the  Spar- 
lans  and  Thespians  were  permitted  to  have  any  share.* 

(o)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  1 — lit. 

•  Herodnt.  lib.  yii.  caji 


straits  of  Salamis.  This  engagement,  though 
not  decisive,  tended  to  raise  the  drooping, 
spirits  of  the  Athenians,  who  now  perceived 
that  their  enemies,  though  numerous,  were  not 
itivincible.(o) 

When  news  arrived  at  Athens  of  the  enemy's 
near  approach,  the  Athenians,  being  in  no  con- 
dition to  make  head  against  so  powerful  an 
army,  were  persuaded  by  Themistocles  to  send 
their  wives  and  children  to  places  of  security; 
to  abandon  their  city  to  the  Persian  fury;  and 
to  put  all  the  citizens  capable  of  fighting  on 
board  the  fleet,  which  might  possibly  yet 
arrest  the  victories  of  an  insulting  foe.  The 
Persians  meanwhile  marked  their  progress 
with  slaughter  and  devastation ;  and  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo* 
at  Delphi,  which  had  been  enriched  by  offer- 
ings and  donations  from  most  of  the  Oriental 
nations. (p) 

Xerxes,  arriving  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  at  Athens,  found  only  a  few  citizens,  who, 
having  literally  interpreted  an  oracle  which 
implied  that  "  Athens  should  be  saved  by 
wooden  walls,"  had  attempted  to  fortify  their 
city  with  boards  and  palisadoes.  These  un- 
happy persons  perceived  their  mistake  when 
too  late  for  remedy ;  but  such  was  their  cou- 
rage and  patriotism,  that  they  refused  to  listen 
to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  and  defended 
themselves  with  incredible  resolution,  till  they 
were  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  ill-fated  city  was 
then  set  on  fire,  the  temples  were  rifled,  the 
monuments  overthrown,  and  the  numerous 
buildings  reduced  to  one  undistinguished  heap 
of  ruins.(q) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Grecian  fleet  had  been 
reinforced  with  many  ships  from  various  parts 
of  Greece,  to  the  number  of  300  sail ;  and  the 
commanders  in  council,  at  the  instance  of 
Themistocles,  had  resolved  to  wait  the  enemy's 
approach  in  the  straits  of  Salamis.  A  naval 
council  of  war  had  likewise  been  held  by  the 
Persians,  on  the  question  whether  they  should 
hazard  an  engagement  or  not.  All  the  coin- 

(p)  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  relate,  that  the  Persians  no 
sooner  advanced  near  the  temple  of  Minerva,  than  a  violent 
thunder-storm  arose,  accompanied  with  impetuous  winds, 
by  which  two  great  rocks  were  hurled  from  mount  Parnassus, 
and  crushed  the  greatest  part  of  that  detachment.! 

(q)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  51—53. 

t  Herodot.  lib.  fiii.  cap.  3?- 
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launders  were  for  engaging,  because  they  knew 
that  this  advice  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
the  king- :  hut  they  were  opposed  by  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Halicarnassus,(r)  who  had  followed 
Xerxes  in  this  war  with  five  ships,  the  best 
equipped  in  the  fleet,  except  those  of  the  Sido- 
uians.  This  princess,  who  distinguished  her- 
self by  her  extraordinary  courage  and  pru- 
dence, represented  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  engaging  a  people  so  superior  as  were  the 
Greeks  to  the  Persians  in  maritime  affairs; 
alleging  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  by  sea  would 
be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  their  army; 
whereas,  by  lengthening  out  the  war,  and 
advancing  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they 
would  create  jealousies  and  divisions  among 
their  enemies,  who  would  separate  from  each 
other,  to  defend  their  respective  territories,  so 
that  the  king  might,  almost  without  striking  a 
blow,  make  himself  master  of  Greece.(s)  This 
advice,  however,  was  disregarded,  and  an 
engagement  being  determined  on,  Xerxes,  to 
encourage  his  men  with  his  presence,  caused  a 
throne  to  be  erected  on  an  eminence,  whence 
be  might  safely  behold  the  conduct  of  each 
party,  and  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  heroism 
or  cowardice  of  his  troops.  Scribes  were  also 
appointed  to  register  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons as  should  signalize  themselves  against  the 
Greeks  ;  and  every  other  precaution  was  taken 
which  art  or  policy  could  suggest,  to  insure 
the  victory  to  the  invaders. 

These  preparations,  with  the  approach  of 
the  Persian  fleet,  added  to  the  news  that  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  in  full 
march  against  Cleombrotus,  struck  such  terror 
into  the  Peloponnesians,  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  at  Salamis, 
but  were  determined  on  putting  to  sea,  in  order 
to  return  home.  To  frustrate  their  intention, 
Themistocles  dispatched  a  trusty  friend  to  the 
Persian  commanders,  informing  them  of  the 
intended  flight,  and  exhorting  them  to  send 
part  of  their  fleet  round  the  island  to  prevent 
their  escape,  intimating  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  join  the  Persians  as  soon  as  the  battle 
should  begin,  with  all  the  Athenian  ships. 
This  stratagem  produced  its  intended  effect; 
for  the  Persians  in  the  night  sailed  round  the 
island,  so  that,  next  morning,  the  Pelopon- 

(r)  See  before,  p.  289. 

(s)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  (J3. 


iifsians  found  themselves  encompassed  on  all 
sides,  and  against  their  will  obliged  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  same  dangers  with  their 
allies. (t) 

On  the  morning  which  was  expected  finally 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Greece,  the  Persians 
seemed  eager  to  engage;  but  Themistocles, 
who  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet,  prudently 
kept  aloof  till  a  certain  wind,  which  rose  regu- 
larly at  the  same  time  every  day,  began  to 
blow.  As  soon  as  this  breeze  sprang  up,  he 
gave  the  signal  for  battle.  The  Persians, 
knowing  that  they  were  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  their  sovereign,  advanced  to  the  attack 
with  apparent  intrepidity ;  but  the  wind  blow- 
ing directly  against  them,  and  the  number  of 
their  vessels  embarrassing  them  in  so  confined 
a  space,  their  courage  soon  abated,  and  the 
battle  terminated  in  the  complete  dispersion 
of  their  fleet,  some  fleeing  toward  Phalerus, 
where  their  army  lay  encamped,  and  others 
seeking  refuge  in  the  harbours  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  The  lonians  were  the  first 
who  fled  ;(u)  but  queen  Artemisia  distinguished 
herself  above  the  rest,  her  ships  being  the  last 
that  withdrew.  In  this  memorable  engagement 
the  Grecians  lost  forty  ships,  and  the  Persians 
two  hundred,  beside  many  that  were  captured 
with  their  crews  and  ammunition.  Many  of 
their  allies,  dreading  the  king's  vengeance, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  respective 
countries. 

Disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  defeat,  and 
alarmed  lest  the  conquerors  should  sail  to  the 
Hellespont,  in  order  to  obstruct  his  return, 
Xerxes  commissioned  Mardonius  to  remain  in 
Greece  at  the  head  of  300,000  men,  while  him- 
self should  inarch  with  the  remainder  towards 
Thrace,  in  order  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  His 
march  occupied  45  days,  during  which  time, 
for  want  of  provisions,  his  troops  were  severely 
distressed  by  hunger  and  sickness ;  they  being 
obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  frequently  to 
feed  upon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees,  which 
occasioned  various  distempers  that  swept  oft' 
multitudes  of  them.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
desired  spot,  to  which  he  had  advanced  with 
only  a  small  retinue,  in  consequence  of  the 
slow  movements  of  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  Xerxes  had  the  mortification  to  find 
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(t)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  74 — 7(i. 
(u)  Ibid.  cap.  83—85. 
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the  bridge,  which  was  erected  with  so  much 
ostentation,  had  been  destroyed  by  a  violent 
tempest;  and  he  who  had  proudly  led  his 
numerous  army  to  the  certain  conquest  of 
Greece,  was  now  compelled  to  cross  the  Hel- 
lespont in  a  fishing-boat,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Sardis,  and  there  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  ensuing  year.  About  the  same  time  the 
Carthaginian  army,  consisting  of  300,000  men, 
was  completely  vanquished  by  Gelo,  king  of 
Syracuse. 

On  the  departure  of  Xerxes  from  Greece, 
Mardonius,  having  passed  the  winter  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedonia,  led  his  troops  early  in 
the  spring  to  Boeotia,  whence  he  sent  Alex- 
Jul.  Per.  4235.A  an(ler,  king  of  Macedou,  to 

the  people  of  Athens 
the  confederacy,  by  offer- 
reinstate  them  in  their 
former  possessions,  and  to  re- 
build their  city  at  the  king's  charge.  The 
Athenians  received  these  offers  with  indignant 
contempt ;  but,  knowing  their  inability  to  with- 
stand so  powerful  an  enemy,  they  abandoned 
their  city  a  second  time,  and  retired  to  Salamis, 
Iraezene,  and  ^Egina;  while  the  disappointed 
Persians  entered  Athens,  and  demolished 
whatever  had  escaped  their  fury  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.(v) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  united  Grecian  forces 
had  assembled  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
which  induced  Mardonius  to  return  into 
Breotia,  where  he  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Asopus,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Greeks,  under  the  conduct  of  Pausanias,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  Aristides,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Athenians.  The  Persian  army  at  this 
time  consisted  of  350,000  men  ;(w)  while  that 
of  the  Greeks  scarcely  amounted  to  1 10,000. 
To  try  the  courage  of  an  enemy  so  inferior  in 
number,  Mardonius  sent  out  his  cavalry  to 
skirmish  with  the  Grecians;  when  the  Mega- 
reans,  who  were  encamped  on  a  plain,  sustained 
the  first  attack  with  undaunted  firmness;  but 
were  afterwards  thrown  into  disorder  by  the 
Persian  archers.  A  body  of  300  Athenians, 
however,  hastened  to  their  relief,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  slew  Masistius,  general  of 
the  Asiatic  horse,  and  compelled  his  followers 
to  seek  for  safety  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 

(v)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cup.  113, 114;  lib.  ix.  cap.  3, 13, 14. 
(MT)  So  Herodotus;  but  Diodorus  states  them  at  500,000. 
2 


The  death  of  Masistius  was  greatly  lamented 
by  the  Persians,  who  shewed  thei'r  grief  for 
the  loss  of  so  brave  a  commander  by  cutting 
off  their  hair,  as  also  the  manes  of  their  horses, 
and  filling  the  camp  with  loud  cries  and  lamen- 
tations.(x) 

After  this  encounter,  the  hostile  armies  sur- 
veyed each  other  for  the  space  of  ten  days, 
without  attempting  to  renew  the  combat;  till 
at  length  Mardonius  became  impatient  of  delay, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  more  prudent  advice 
of  his  companions,  particularly  of  Artabazus 
and  the  Thebans,  resolved  to  give  battle. 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedou,  who  always 
detested  the  Persians,  though  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  their  yoke,  was  present  at  the  council 
in  which  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  he 
went  secretly  about  mkl  night  into  the  Grecian; 
camp,  and  informed  Aristides  of  all  that  had 
passed.(y) 

The  Greek  generals,  upon  this  notice,  or- 
dered their  officers  to  prepare  for  battle ;  but 
the  following  day  was  spent  in  changing  the 
arrangements  of  each  army ;  and  in  the  evening 
the  Grecians  judged  it  expedient  to  retire  ta 
some  other  place  more  conveniently  situated 
for  water.  They  accordingly  decamped  about 
midnight,  marching  in  an  irregular  manner 
till  they  arrived  at  the  little  city  of  Plataea; 
and  the  confusion  occasioned  by  their 
removal  unfortunately  separated  the  Athe- 
nians from  their  companions.  Mardonius  was 
no  sooner  apprised  of  this  movement,  than  he 
drew  up  his  forces  in  battle-array,  and  ad 
vanced  with  shouts  of  exultation,  as  if  he  were 
not  to  combat,  but  to  plunder  a  flying  enemy. 
He  also  took  occasion  to  insult  Artabazus,  by 
reproaching  him  with  his  cowardly  prudence, 
and  the  false  notion  he  had  entertained  of  the 
Spartans,  who  never  fled,  as  he  pretended, 
before  an  enemy.  Having  passed  the  Asopus. 
he  overtook  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans, 
who  were  separated  from  the  body  of  the  army. 
Pausanias  finding  himself  thus  attacked  by  the 
whole  Persian  army,  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  his  imminent 
danger,  and  they  instantly  put  themselves  in 
motion  to  relieve  their  allies;  but  were  pre- 
vented from  executing  their  intention  by  a  body 
of  Greeks  who  sided  with  the  invaders.  The 


(x)  Herodot.  lib.  ix.  cap.  22,  2,4, 
(y)  Ibid.  cap.  43, 
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battle  being  thus  divided,  the  Athenians  fought 
with  their  usual  intrepidity  against  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  whilst  the  Spartans  broke  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  Persian  army,  and  performed 
such  astonishing  prodigies  of  valour,  that  Mar- 
donius  himself  was  slain,  and  the  dismayed 
Persians  were  driven  back  to  their  camp, 
where  they  fortified  themselves  with  an  enclo- 
sure of  wood.  The  Greeks  who  had  engaged 
the  Athenians,  hearing  of  this  rout,  also  retired 
with  precipitation,  and  left  the  Athenians  mas- 
ters of  the  field. 

Elated  with  this  success,  and  breathing  re- 
venge against  the  barbarous  destroyers  of  their 
peace,  the  Lacedaemonians  pressed  forward, 
in  order  to  force  the  Persian  entrenchment; 
but  being  unused  to  the  siege  of  towns,  or  the 
storming  of  fortified  places,  they  were  unable 
to  effect  their  purpose,  till  the  Athenians  came 
to  their  assistance.  A  breach  was  then  made 
in  the  wall,  and  so  dreadful  a  slaughter  ensued, 
that  of  300,000  Persians,  Medes,  Scythians,  &c. 
scarce  3000  escaped  the  avenging  sword. 
Artabazus,  who  had  foreseen  the  consequence 
of  Mardonius's  imprudence,  no  sooner  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  Grecians, 
than  he  made  a  timely  retreat  with  40,000  men 
to  Byzantium,  and  thence  passed  over  into 
Asia.  By  this  glorious  battle,  in  which  the 
Spartans  lost  but  91  men,  the  Athenians  52, 
and  the  Tegeans  16,  was  Greece  delivered 
from  the  Persians,  who  never  after  attempted 
to  cross  the  Hellespont.  The  spoil  was  im- 
mense, consisting  of  vast  sums  of  money,  gold 
and  silver  cups,  vessels,  tables,  bracelets,  rich 
beds,  and  furniture  of  all  kinds.  A  tenth  of 
all  was  given  to  Pausanias,  and  the  other  com- 
manders were  rewarded  according  to  their 
respective  merit.(z) 

The  same  day  that  this  victory  was  obtained 
at  Platsea,  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet 
was  destroyed  at  Mycale,  a  promontory  in 
Asia :  for  while  the  land-forces  of  Greece  ren- 
dezvoused on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  their 
fleet  had  assembled  under  the  command  of 


(z)  Herodot.  lib.  ix.  cap.  31—69. 

(a)  Ibid.  cap.  89,  98,  99—103.  The  battle  of  Platiea 
•was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  that  of  Mycale  in  the  after- 
noon, of  the  same  day ;  yet  all  the  Greek  writers  pretend 
that  the  victory  at  Plataea  was  known  at  Mycale  before  the 
engagement  began  there,  though  the  two  places  were  parted 
by  the  whole  JEgean,  a  sea  of  several  days'  sail.  Diodorus 
Siculus  endeavours  to  clear  up  this,  by  stating  that  Leoty- 


Xantippus  and  Leotychides  at  jEgina.  Here 
they  received  an  embassy  from  the  lonians, 
inviting  them  to  enter  Asia,  and  deliver  the 
Greek  colonies  from  their  tyrannical  oppres- 
sors. Upon  this  invitation  they  immediately 
set  sail,  and  steered  their  course  by  Delos, 
where  they  received  intelligence  that  the  Per- 
sian fleet  was  then  at  Samos,  and  might  easily 
be  destroyed.  They  accordingly  resolved  to 
improve  so  favourable  an  opportunity;  but 
the  Persians,  being  apprised  of  their  design, 
retired  to  Mycale,  where  an  army  of  100,000 
men  lay  encamped,  being  the  remainder  of 
those  whom  Xerxes  had  marched  out  of  Greece 
the  year  before.  Here  they  drew  their  vessels 
on  shore,  and  threw  up  an  entrenchment,  with 
the  determination  of  sustaining  a  siege.  The 
Greeks,  however,  having  effected  a  landing, 
attacked  the  enemy  with  such  impetuous  fury, 
that  the  entrenchments  were  soon  forced; 
which  the  dastardly  auxiliaries  no  sooner  per- 
ceived, than  they  fled  precipitately  from  the 
assailants ;  and  the  Persians,  after  defending 
themselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  were 
compelled  to  flee  to  the  passes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  A  dreadful  slaughter  now  took 
place ;  the  Persian  generals  Tigranes  and  Mar- 
dontes,  with  many  other  commanders  of  great 
distinction,  fell  beneath  the  conquering  arms 
of  Greece ;  and  even  those  who  sought  their 
safety  in  retreat  were  brought  back  by  the 
treacherous  Milesians,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  guard  the  passes,  and  to  conduct  them 
through  the  mountains,  as  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  The  Greeks  hav- 
ing thus  completed  the  ruin  of  their  prowl 
invaders,  set  fire  to  the  Persian  vessels,  pil- 
laged the  camp,  and  returned  to  Samos,  loaded 
with  an  immense  booty,  consisting  of  seventy 
chests  of  money,  besides  many  other  things  of 
inestimable  value,  and  crowned  with  the  un- 
fading laurels  of  well-earned  reputation. (a) 

Xerxes,  upon  the  news  of  these  over- 
throws, commanded  that  all  the  temples  of 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  should  be  demo- 


chides,  observing  his  troops  to  be  very  uneasy  for  their 
countrymen  at  Platjea,  lest  they  should  be  overpowered  by 
the  numerous  army  of  Mardonius,  caused  a  report  to  bo 
spread  in  his  army  that  the  Persians  had  been  defeated  at 
Platiea ;  though  at  that  time  be  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.* 

*  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 
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lished  ;(b)    and    ordered   his   troops    to    com- 
mence their  march  toward  Susa,  that  he  might 
elude  the  pursuit  of  a  conquering  enemy.     He 
accordingly    quitted    Sardis,(c)    with    precipi- 
Jul  Per  4->so  ^   tation,    and     hastened     to    the 
A.  M.      3526.  /    seat  of  his  government,  passing 
Olvmp.       >  through    Babylon   in    his    way, 
LXXV.    3.    I    where  he  made  the  same  devas- 
'    tation  of  the  idolatrous  temples 

(b)  This  order  was  so  zealously  carried  into  execution, 
that  not  one  Ionian  temple  was  left  standing,  except  that  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus.*     This  was  not  out  of  any  particular 
displeasure  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  but  arose,   as   Cicero t 
observes,  from  the  ardour  of  the  Magi,  whose  detestation  of 
image  worship  led  them  to  destroy  all  idolatrous  temples 
wherever  they  went:  and  to  keep  Xerxes  steady  to  their 
religion,  Ostanes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  \vbole 
sect,  with  several  of  the  chief  doctors  of  the  Magi,  attended 
him   during  the  whole  time  of  this   expedition.l     Among 
other  temples  thus  destroyed  by  Xerxes'  order  was  that  of 
the  Didymaean  Apollo,  near  Miletus, §  from  whence  he  took 
an  immense  treasure.     Tim  tpmplp  was  discovered   to  the 
Persians  by  the  Branchidae,  a   Milesian  family,   which  had 
the   care   of  it,   who   finding   themselves,  in   consequence, 
become   odious  to  their  countrymen,  followed  Xerxes  into 
Persia,  and  were  settled  by  him  in  a  small  territory  on  the 
river  Oxus,  in  Bactria.     Here  Alexander  afterwards  found 
their  posterity,  and  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword, 
in  revenge  for  the  treachery  and  sacrilege  of  their  anccstors.|| 

(c)  While  Xerxes  resided  at  Sardis,  an  event  took  place 
which  exhibits  in  lively  colours  the  character  of  a  Persian 
sovereign,  and  the  dreadful-  effects  of  unlimited  authority. 
The  king,  having  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Masistes,  exerted  all  his  arts  to  obtain  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  impure  desire;  but  as  the  object  of  his 
affection  was  a  woman  of  exemplary  virtue,  and  tenderly 
attached   to   her  husband,   all   his  projects  were   rendered 
abortive.     At  length,  however,  he  married  his  eldest  son, 
Darius,  whom  he  had  named  as  his  successor  to  the  crown, 
to  Artaynta,  the  daughter  of  this  princess,  supposing  that 
so  great  an  honour  would  attach  the  mother  to  him,  and 
subdue  her  hitherto  inflexible  resolution.     But  finding  him- 
self deceived   in  this  expectation,  he  transferred   his  incli- 
nations to  Artaynta,  who  did  not  follow  the  glorious  example 
of  her  mother's  firmness.     Whilst  this  intrigue  was  carrying 
on,  Hamestris,  wife  to  Xerxes,  presented  the  king  with  a 
very  rich  and  curious  mantle,  of  her  own  working,  which 
lie,  being  much  pleased  with  it,  put  on  when  he  next  visited 
his  mistress.     Having,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  bound 
himself  with  an  oath  to  grant  any  favour  she  should  require, 
Artaynta  desired  him  to  give  her  the  mantle.     Xerxes  fore- 
seeing the  ill  consequences    that   would   result   from    com- 
pliance with  this  request,  did  all  in  bis  power  to  divert  her 
from  persisting  in  her  demand,  offering  her,  instead,  immense 
treasures,  with  cities,  and   an  army  to  be  solely  at  her  dis- 
ixi-al ;    which    was    the   greatest   present  the   Persian  kings 
could  make.     He  was  not,  however,  able  to  prevail,  and  he 
gave  her  the  mantle,  which  she  immediately  put  on,   and 

S-iabu,  lib.  xiv.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  cap.  5.    Solin.  cap.  40 
+  DC  Lfgib.  lib.  ii. 

;  I .icm.  Alex,  in  Protcrp.    Laert.  in  Proem,   Pocockc,  Specim  Hist.  Arab. 
f.  14«,  1*9. 


as  he  had  in  the  Lesser  Asia,(d)  and  stripped 
them  of  immense  riches.  Whether  this  were 
done  purely  at  the  instance  of  the  Magi,  the 
inveterate  foes  of  the  Sabians,  or  in  order  to 
reimburse  himself  for  the  expenses  of  the  war 
from  the  plunder,  he  unintentionally  fulfilled 
the  threatening^  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  denounced  many  years  before.(e) 
After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  the  Grecian  fleet 

publicly  wore,  as  a  trophy  of  her  power  over  the  king's 
affections.  Hamestris,  seeing  the  princess  in  this  splendid 
garment,  was  now  fully  confirmed  in  her  suspicions;  but 
instead  of  expressing  her  rage  against  the  daughter,  she 
resolved  to  avenge  herself  upon  the  innocent  mother,  whom 
she  considered  as  the  author  of  the  intrigue.  The  more 
effectually  to  execute  her  intention,  she  waited  till  the  cele- 
bration of  the  king's  birth-day ;  on  which  occasion,  the 
queen,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  had  the. 
privilege  of  demanding  any  particular  gratification.  This 
festival  being  come,  she  required  that  the  wife  of  Masistes 
might  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who  appre- 
hended her  design,  was  struck  with  horror  at  this  demand, 
both  from  regard  to  the  peace  of  his  brother  and  the  inno- 
cence of  the  destined  victim;  but  being  overcome  with 
solicitations,  he  at  length  sent  his  guards  to  apprehend  the 
virtuous  princess,  and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  the 
revengeful  Hamestris,  who  immediately  caused  her  breasts, 
lips,  tongue,  nose,  and  ears,  to  be  cut  off,  and  thrown  to 
the  dogs  before  her  face;  and  then  sent  her  home  in  that 
deplorable  condition  to  her  husband.  Xerxes,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  sent  for  his  brother,  to  prepare  him  for  this  tragi- 
cal event,  and  after  telling  him  that  he  must  consent  to  part 
from  his  wife,  offered  to  supply  her  place  wilh  one  of  his 
own  daughters.  But  finding  that  no  offers  could  prevail  on 
Masistes  to  accord  with  the  proposed  divorce,  he  told  him. 
that  since  he  refused  his  daughter,  he  should  neither  have- 
ner nor  his  own  wife,  and  thus  dismissed  him.  Masistes, 
apprehending  from  this  preamble  that  some  great  misfortune 
had  happened  during  his  absence,  hastened  to  his  own 
house,  where  lie  found  his  beloved  princess  in  the  mangled 
condition  above  described,  and  weltering  in  her  blood. 
Exasperated  at  this  unparalleled  outrage,  he  instantly  assem- 
bled all  his  friends,  servants,  and  dependents,  and  set  out 
for  the  province  of  Bactria,  of  which  he  was  governor,  with 
an  intention  of  exciting  the  Bactrians  to  a  revolt ;  but  Xerxesr, 
hearing  of  his  sudden  departure,  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  after 
him,  who  cut  him  in  pieces,  with  his  wife,  his  children,  ami 
all  his  retinue.1I  Upon  the  death  of  Masistes,  Xerxes 
appointed  Hystaspes,  his  second  son,  to  be  governor  of 
Bactria;  which,  obliging  him  to  live  at  a  distance  from 
court,  gave  his  younger  brother  Artaxerxes  an  opportunity 
of  mounting  the  throne  before  him. 

Of  the  same  Hamestris  above  spoken  of,  Herodotus  relates 
that  she  caused  fourteen  youths  of  the  best  families  in  Persia 
to  be  buried  alive,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods. 

(d)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  Uiod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi. 
i  Arrian.  Expcdit.  Alex.  lib.  vii. 

(c)  Isaiah,  xxi.  1).    Jerem.  1.  2;  Ii.  44,  47,  C>'2. 

$  Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 

|i  Slralio,  lih.  xi.    Quint.  Cuit.  lib.  vii.  cap   :• 

f  Heiodot.  lib.  ix,  cap.  107,  11J. 
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sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  with  a  view  to 
the  bridges,  which  Xerxes  had  laid  over  those 
straits,  but  finding  them  destroyed,  Leotychides 
sailed  home  with  his  Peloponnesians;  while 
Xautippus,  with  the  Athenians  and  their  Ionian 
allies,  remaining  there,  made  himself  master 
of  Sestus  and  the  whole  Thracian  Chersoiu  sus, 
where  the  army  was  enriched  with  an  immense 
booty.  At  Cardia,  Xantippus  found  the  mate- 
vials  of  the  bridges,  which  had  been  laid  up 
there  by  order  of  Xerxes,  and  these  he  carried 
with  him  to  Athens,  where  they  were  preserved 
for  many  years  as  monuments  of  the  victories 
of  the  Greeks  over  their  invaders.(f) 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  had  settled  their 
affairs  at  home,  which  the  late  hostilities  had 
much  deranged,  they  resolved  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  assailants,  and  to  expel  the  Persians 
from  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and 
islands.  With  this  view, 
Pausanias  and  Aristides  were 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to 
Cyprus,  where  they  drove  the 
Persian  garrisons  from  the  cities 
they  held,  and  restored  the  in- 
habitants to  their  ancient  liberties. (g)  From 
Cyprus,  the  Grecian  fleet  sailed 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  reduced 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  where 
they  took  several  prisoners  of 
distinction,  including  some  of 
Xerxes'  relations ;  but  they  were  all  treacher- 
ously released  by  Pausanias,  who,  having  been 
corrupted  by  Persian  gold,  pretended  they  had 
made  their  escape.(h) 

This  defection  of  the  Grecian  general  gave 
the  Persians  a  little  breathing  time,  and  they 
recovered  several  places  which  the  Greeks  had 
taken  from  them.  At  last  the  Athenians  sent 
out  their  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  which,  sailing  to  the 
coasts  of  Macedonia,  conquered 
Eion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
nion,  and  reduced  other  places  on  the  Thracian 
shores :  they  then  took  the  islands  of  Scyros 
and  Naxos,  which  had  revolted;  and  while 
they  were  assaulting  the  latter,  Themistocles, 
the  banished  Athenian,  passed  by  them  in  his 

(f)  Hcrodot.  lib.  ix.  cap.  118—120.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 

(g)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Thucyd.  lib.  i.    Plut,  in  Aristid. 
(h)  Thucyd.  lib.  i. 
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Jul.  Per.  4243. 

A.  M.       3533. 

Olymp. 
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flight  into  Asia,  and  with  difficulty  escaped 
falling  into  their  hands.(i) 

Encouraged  by, these  successes,  Cimon,  in 
the  following  year,  sailed  from  Athens  with  a 
fleet  of  '200  sail,  which  on  his  arrival  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  was  augmented  with  100  sail 
from  the  Ionian  allies ;  and  with  these  he  ex- 
pelled the  Persians  from  all  the  maritime  ports 
of  Caria  and  Lycia.  Sailing  fj,,i.  per.  4344. 
thence  in  quest  of  the  Persian  \  A.  M.  3534. 
fleet,  he  found  it,  to  the  number  -^  Olymp. 
of  350  sail,  at  anchor  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  in 
Pamphylia,  with  their  land  army  encamped 
on  the  shore.  He  first  assailed  the  navy, 
which  being  soon  put  to  the  rout,  and  having 
no  way  to  fly  but  up  the  river,  every  ship  was 
taken,  with  20,000  men  in  them.  He  then 
landed  his  forces,  and  fell  upon  the  Persian 
army,  which  he  also  overthrew  with  great 
slaughter:  thus  gaining  two  victories  on  the 
same  day,  not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  Plataea 
and  Salamis.  Information  being  then  brought 
him,  that  80  Phoenician  ships  were  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Persian  fleet,  he  surprised 
them  in  harbour,  before  they  had  any  notice 
of  the  late  defeat  of  their  allies,  and  destroyed 
every  one  of  them,  all  the  crews  being  either 
drowned  or  slain  in  the  battle.  After  this  suc- 
cess, Cimon  returned  home  in  great  triumph, 
and  enriched  and  adorned  Athens  with  the 
spoils  he  had  acquired  in  his  Expedition. 
The  next  year,  Cimon  sailed  to  ^Jul  Per  4245 
the  Hellespont,  and  falling  on  (  A.  M.  3535. 
the  Persians,  who  had  taken  <  Olymp. 

possession  of  the  Thracian  Cher-   I  nL*XVIIt   *• 
i  .1  i    N.U.  c.        -loo. 

sonesus,    drove   them   out,    and 

subjected  that  country  once  more  to  the  Athe- 
nians. He  then  subdued  the  islanders  of 
Thasos,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians, 
and  thence  landing  his  army  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Thrace,  seized  on  the  gold  mines  on 
those  coasts,  and  reduced  all  that  country  as 
far  as  Macedon.(j) 

The  continued  losses  and  defeats  of  the 
Persians  had  by  this  time  discouraged  Xerxes 
from  entertaining  thoughts  of  war  and  con- 
quests, so  that  he  never  afterwards  suffered 
his  ships  to  appear  in  the  JEgean  sea,  or  his 

(i)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Plut.  in  Cimone. 

(j)  Thucyd.  lib.  i.   Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Plut.  in  Cimone. 
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forces  on  the  coasts.  He  gave  himself  altoge- 
ther to  luxury  and  ease,  and  the  gratification 
of  his  vicious  inclinations.  This  dissolute  con- 
duct gradually  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  his 
subjects,  and  at  length  Artabanus,  a  native  of 
Hyrcania,  his  chief  favourite,  and  captain  of 
his  guards,  was  induced  to  conspire  against 
his  life.  He  prevailed  upon  Mithridates,  an 
Jul.  Per.  4249.^  eunuch  of  the  palace,  to  engage 
A.  M.  3539!  /  in  the  conspiracy,  and  being  by 
Olymp.  >  him  admitted  into  the  royal  bed- 
LXXVIII.  4.  l  chamber,  he  murdered  Xerxes, 
S6-J  while  he  was  asleep,  in  the  21st. 
year  of  his  reign. (k)  He  then  went  to  Arta- 
xerxes,  the  king's  third  son,  and  charged 
Darius,  the  elder  brother,  with  the  crime  of 
parricide ;  insinuating  that  he  had  been  led  to 
the  perpetration  of  that  horrid  act  by  his  insa- 
tiate ambition ;  and  that  he  designed  to  sacri- 
fice Artaxerxes  likewise  to  his  aspiring  projects. 
The  young  prince,  burning  with  revenge,  and 
implicitly  believing  these  artful  suggestions, 
immediately  rushed  to  his  brother's  apartment, 
and  put  him  to  death.  The  next  heir  was 
Hystaspes,  the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  but  he 
being  absent  in  his  government  of  Bactria, 
Artabanus  placed  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne; 
but  with  a  design  to  let  him  enjoy  the  regal 
dignity  only  till  such  time  as  he  had  formed  a 
party  strong  enough  to  seize  it  for  himself. 
Hawing  been  long  in  high  authority,  he  had 
gained  many  adherents,  and  had  besides  seven 
sons,  all  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
empire ;  and  his  confidence  in  these  supports 
seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  the  design  of 
taking  the  empire.  But  while  he  was  con- 
triving to  put  it  in  execution,  Artaxerxes  was 
informed  of  the  whole  plot  by  Megabyzus, 
who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  on  which 
the  young  king  countermined  his  scheme,  and 
killed  him  before  his  treason  was  ripe  for 
execution. (1) 


(k)  Archbishop  Usher*  makes  the  reign  of  Xerxes  end 
nine  years  sooner,  which  nine  years  he  adds  to  the  succeed- 
ing reign  of  Artaxerxes  and  his  son  Xerxe*  II.  Thus  lie 
gi»es  a  reign  of  12  years  to  Xerxes  I.  the  Great;  50  to 
Artaxerxes;  and  1  to  Xerxes  II.  In  this  he  is  in  some 
degree  countenanced  by  Thucydides  ;t  but  that  historian  is 
contradicted  by  Ptolemy's  Canon,  Diodorus,  Africanus, 
Eusebius,  and  in  short  by  all  who  have  written  of  tho.se 
times.  The  Archbishop  was  probably  induced  to  give  the 
preference  to  Thucydides'  authority,  because  it  assisted  bis 


•  Aanal.  sub.  A.  M.  3531.  3532. 


t  Lib.  i. 
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The  new  monarch,  having 
thus  removed  one  formidable 
competitor,  exerted  himself  to 
crush  the  traitor's  partisans,  as 
well  as  to  secure  his  crown  from 
the  attempts  of  his  brother  Hystaspes,  who 
held  the  government  of  Bactria.  Accordingly 
a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued  between  the 
friends  of  Artaxerxes  and  the  adherents  of 
Artabanus,  in  which  many  noble  Persians  fell 
on  both  sides ;  but,  at  length,  Artaxerxes  pre- 
vailed, and  put  to  death  all  who  had  been 
privy  to  the  plot.  Those  especially  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  murder  of  his  father, 
were  punished  in  the  most  exemplary  manner; 
and  the  eunuch  Mithridates  was  put  to  the 
horrid  torture  of  the  scyphismus.(m)  Having 
thus  crushed  the  faction  of  Artabanus  at  home, 
Artaxerxes  sent  an  army  into  Bactria,  which 
had  declared  in  favour  of  Hystaspes ;  but,  the 
forces  proving  nearly  equal,  each  party  retired, 
without  any  considerable  loss,  to  prepare  for 
a  second  engagement.  Next  ^Juj  Pcr  4251> 
year,  however,  Artaxerxes  sent  \A.  M.  3541. 
so  powerful  a  reinforcement  to  •{  Olymp 
his  troops,  that  his  opponent 
was  defeated,  and  himself  firmly 
established  in  the  empire.  To  prevent  all  far- 
ther disturbances,  he  removed  such  governors 
of  cities  and  provinces  as  he  suspected  to  have 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  either  of  the 
factious  he  had  overcome,  and  filled  all  the 
posts  of  honour  and  emolument  with  such  per- 
sons as  were  zealously  attached  to  his  interest. 
He  then  applied  himself  to  the  reformation  of 
many  abuses  in  the  government,  whereby  he 
gained  great  reputation,  and  secured  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects.(n)  And  being  thus 
settled  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
empire,  the  king  appointed  public  rejoicings 
to  be  made  during  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  in  his  capital;  and,  at  the  expiration  of 


hypothesis  in  computing  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel's 
prophecy. 

(1)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.  Ctesias,  cap.  2.  Justin,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  1.  Eusebins  assigns  the  first  seven  months  of  Arta- 
xerxes' reign  to  Artabanus ;  and  it  seems  a  disputed  point 
among  chronologers,  whether  Artabanus  actually  got  pos- 
session of  the  throne  for  so  long,  or  whether  he  was  put  to 
death  before  he  had  accomplished  his  design. 

(m)  See  before,  p.  360. 

(n)  Plut.  in  Artax.    Ctesias,  cap,  31.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 
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that  time,  he  gave  a  magnificent 

:  grandees 
lasted 
the 

queen,  made  a  similar  festival  in 
her  apartment  for  the  womeu.(o) 

This  banquet  was  remarkable  for  being  the 
cause  of  a  revolution  at  court,  by  which  the 
queen,  Vashti,  was  repudiated  and  deposed 
from  her  high  dignity,  and  the  Jewish  damsel 
Hadassah,  or  Esther,  promoted  to  her  place. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  the  festival,  the 
king,(p)  in  the  wantonness  of  his  revelry,  com- 
manded his  seven  chamberlains  to  bring  queen 
Vashti  before  him,  with  the  crown  upon  her 
head,  that  the  princes  and  the  people  might 
behold  her  beauty ;  for  she  was  exceedingly 
fair.  Vashti,  however,  considering  this  com- 
mand as  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Persians, 
as  it  was  unbecoming  her  modesty  and  the 
high  station  she  held,  refused  to  comply ;  and 
the  king  was  so  incensed  at  her  disobedience, 
that  after  consulting  with  his  seven  counsellors, 
he  made  a  decree,  and  caused  it  to  be  regis- 
tered among  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, by  which  Vashti  was  degraded  from  her 
royal  dignity,  and  banished  for  ever  from  his 
presence. 

Shortly  after  this  intemperate  proceeding, 
the  king  was  advised  by  his  counsellors  to 
seek  a  new  consort,  and  orders  were  issued 
throughout  the  empire  for  all  the  fair  virgins 

(o)  Esth.  i.    Joseph.  Antir/.  lib.  xi.  cap.  6. 

(p)  Historians  are  divided  respecting  this  king,  who  is 
called  Ahasuerus  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  Artaxerxes  in 
the  apocryphal  additions  to  it.  Archbishop  Usher  thinks 
that  Darius  Hystaspes  was  Ahasuerus;  Atossa,  Vashti; 
and  Artystona,  Esther.*  But  Herodotus  positively  affirms 
that  Artystona  was  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  a  very  different 
character  from  the  poor  Jewish  maiden ;  and  that  Atossa 
had  four  sons  by  Darius,  besides  daughters,  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne.t  so  that  she  could  not  be  that  queen 
Vashti  who  was  divorced  in  the  third  year  of  her  husband's 
reign.  Atossa  is  also  said  to  have  maintained  her  influence 
over  Darius  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  procured  the 
nomination  of  her  son  Xerxes  to  be  his  successor;  but 
Vashti  was  removed  from  the  presence  of  Ahasuerus  by  an 
unalterable  decree,  and  was  never  after  received  into  favour.} 
Scaliger  is  of  opinion,  that  Xerxes  was  the  Aliasutrus  of 
scripture,  and  Hamestris  the  same  as  Esther  ;§  to  which  he 
has  been  determined  by  a  supposed  similarity  between  the 
names  of  Hamestris  and  Esther:  but  the  positive  dissimili- 
tude of  their  characters  is  amply  sufficient  to  overturn  this 

*  Usher.  Annai.  sub  A.  M.  8483. 

rodot.  lib.  iii.  cup.  88;  lib.  vii.  cap.  3.  69. 
J   Either,  i.  3,  19.  §  Scalig.   De  Kmenelatimc,  lib.  vi. 

H  Herodot.  lib.  ix.  cap.  107.  **  Eithtr,  ii.  16. 
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of  every  province  to  repair  to  the  palace  of 
Shushan,  or  Susa,  that  the  king  might  select 
one  from  among  them  to  be  made  queen  in  the 
room  of  Vashti. 

At  the  time  when  this  collection  of  virgins 
was  made,  there  lived  in  Shushan  a  certain 
Jew,  named  Mordecai,  who  by  his  attendance 
at  the  king's  gate,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  porters  of  the  royal  palace.  Having  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  had  adopted  Hadassah, 
the  orphan  daughter  of  his  uncle ;  and  through 
his  interest  she  was  introduced  among  the 
other  virgins  to  the  king's  harem,  where  her 
obliging  conduct,  during  the  twelve  months 
of  her  purification,(q)  procured  ,Jul  Per  42.53. 
her  the  favour  of  the  eunuch  \  A.  M.  3543. 
Hegai,  the  king's  chamberlain,  <  Olymp. 
who  had  the  care  of  the  women,  I  BL£XIX'  4g't 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  took 
care  to  have  her  among  the  earliest  of  those 
who  were  submitted  to  the  royal  choice. 
When  her  turn  came  to  be  introduced,  the 
king  was  so  much  delighted  with  her,  that 
he  raised  her  from  the  state  of  a  concubine  to 
be  his  wife,  calling  her  Esther,  which  in  the 
Persian  language  signifies  a  star;  and  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  he  placed  the 
crown  upon  her  head,  and  made  her  his 
queen.(r) 

Artaxerxes  is  described  as  the  handsomest 
man  of  the  age,  and  as  being  of  a  very  mild 
and  generous  disposition.(s)  By  the  Persians 

hypothesis.  Besides,  Hamestris  had  a  son  by  Xerxes,  who 
was  marriageable  in  the  seveuth  year  of  the  king's  reign  ;|| 
the  very  year  in  which  Esther  was  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  queen.**  No  such  objections  as  these  arise  to  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus,  spoken  of  in  the  text:  Josephustt  does 
not  hesitate  in  declaring  him  to  be  the  same  with  Ahasuerus ; 
1  the  Septuagint,  throughout  the  book  of  Esther,  insert 
Artaxerxes,  wherever  the  Hebrew  text  has  Ahasuerus ;  and 
the  apocryphal  additions  to  that  book  every  where  call  the 
husband  of  Esther,  Artaxerxes:  hence  Severus  Sulpicius, 
and  many  other  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  have  fallen 
into  the  same  opinion.  Indeed,  the  extraordinary  favour 
to  the  Jews  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  beyond  all 
other  kings  who  reigned  in  Persia,  forms  a  strong  presump- 
tive proof  that  they  had  so  powerful  an  advocate  as  Esther 
to  intercede  for  them  at  court. H 

(q)  The  custom  was,  when  a  female  was  selected  for  the 
royal  bed,  that  she  should  go  through  a  course  of  purifi- 
cation by  sweet  oils  and  perfumes  for  a  whole  year.§§ 

(r)  Esther,  ii.  pass.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  6. 

(s)  Strabo,  lib.  xv.    Plut.  in  Artaxerx. 

ft  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  6- 

;}  See  Pridenux's  Connections,  part  i.  book  iv.  at  the  end,  and  C»liMt> 
Diet.  art.  Astuents. 
§§  Esther,  ii.  12. 
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he  was  called  Dirazdest,  and  by  the  Greeks 
Max(ox.,lf,  both  terms  signifying  -Long-handed, 
by  reason,  it  is  said,  of  the  unusual  length  of 
his  arms  and  hands,  which  were  so  long  that 
he  could  touch  his  knees  as  he  stood  up- 
right;^) or  because  his  right  hand  was  longer 
tlian  his  left;  or  rather  on  account  of  the 
unprecedented  extent  of  his  dominions.  The 
Latins,  following  the  Greeks,  called  him 


Longimanus. 

Jul.  Per.  4254. 
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Olymp. 
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the  Athenians  to  their  assistance,  who  having 
then  a  fleet  of  200  sail  at  Cyprus,  gladly  em- 
braced what  appeared  to  be  a  favourable 


In  the  fifth  year  of  this  reign, 
the  Egyptians,  impatient  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  revolted,  and 
making  Inarus,  a  prince  of  the 
Libyans,  their  king,  called  in 


ersian  power  m 


opportunity  of  crushing  the 
that  extensive  country. 

Artaxerxes,  on  hearing  of  this  revolt,  sent 
his  brother  Acha?menides(u)  to  suppress  it, 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  with  whom,  on 
his  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  In  the  interim,  the  Athe- 
nians had  defeated  the  Persian  fleet  at  sea, 
and  destroyed  or  taken  fifty  of  their  ships : 
they  now  sailed  up  the  Nile,  and  landing  their 
forces,  under  the  command  of 
Charitimis,  their  general,  formed 
a  junction  with  Inarus  and  the 
Egyptians.  A  sanguinary  battle 
soon  ensued,  in  which  the  con- 
federates obtained  a  signal  victory,  Achaeme- 
nides  and  100,000  of  his  men  being  left  dead 
on  the  field.  The  remainder  of  the  Persian 
army  fled  to  Memphis,  and  there  secured 
themselves  in  the  quarter  called  the  While 
IVall,  which  they  defended  for  nearly  three 
years  against  all  the  efforts  of  their  enemies. 
On  receiving  an  account  of  this  reverse, 
Artaxerxes  endeavoured  to.  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  Athe- 
nians from  Egypt,  by  exciting 
the  Laced amionians  against  them 
at  home :  but  the  money  he  sent 


Jul.  Per.  4255. 

A.  M.      3545. 
Olymp. 
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(t)  Strabo,  lib.  xv.    Plut.  in  Artaxerx. 

(u)  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  say  it  was  Achaemenes,  bro- 
ther to  Xerxes,  and  uncle  to  Artaxerxes,  who  was  sent  on 
this  occasion,  lie  having  been  governor  of  Egypt  before  the 
rebellion  broke  out;  but  Ctesias  calls  him  Achremenides, 
son  of  Xerxes  and  Hamestris,  and  consequently  brother  to 
Artaxerxes. 


to    Sparta     with    that    view    was    scornfully 
rejected. (v) 

While  the  Persian  ambassador  was  on  his 
journey  to  Sparta,  Artabazus,  the  Persian 
governor  of  Cilicia,  and  Megabyzus,  son  of 
Zopyrus,  governor  of  Syria,  who  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  had  revealed  the 
treason  of  Artabanus  to  Artaxerxes,  were 
ordered  to  raise  an  army  for  the  relief  of  the 
besieged  Persians  in  Memphis,  and  they  got 
together  300,000  men  for  that  purpose :  but 
being  destitute  of  the  means  of  transporting 
them  to  the  scene  of  action,  they  were  obliged 
to  lie  for  many  months  inactive,  while'a  fresh 
navy  was  preparing  for  them  in  the  ports  of 
Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Phoeuice.(w) 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,(x)  which  wns 
the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes,  the  king  and  his 
seven  counsellors  granted  a  very  ample  com- 
mission to  Ezra  to  repair  with  his  countrymen 
to  Jerusalem,  to  regulate  and  govern  them, 
both  in  church  and  state,  according  to  the 
Jewish  laws;  which  great  favour  is  sup- 
posed (y)  to  have  been  obtained  through  the 
influence  of  Esther;  who,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  was  advanced  to  the  highest 
honour  in  the  state,  by  having  the  royal 
diadem  placed  upon  her  head,  and  being 
declared  queen.  Artaxerxes  made  a  solemn 
feast  on  this  occasion  to  his  princes  and  ser- 
vants, which  was  called  Esther's  feast ;  and 
besides  the  presents  he  made  to  all  who  then 
attended  him,  the  king,  for  her  sake,  made  a 
release  of  the  taxes  throughout  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.(z)  From  this  year  are  rec- 
koned Daniel's  seventy  prophetical  weeks,  or 
490  years,  to  the  crucifixion  of  onr  Saviour. 

About  this  time,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  the  king's  life  by  Bigthan  and  Teresh, 
two  eunuchs  of  the  palace ;  but    -.juj  Per  42r)7 
the  plot  coming  to  Mordecai's   V.\.  M.     3547. 
ears,    he    gave    information    to  ^       Olymp. 
queen  Esher,  who,  in  his  name,   /RL;JXX'   44-'_ 
apprised  the  king  of  "his  danger. 
An   inquiry    was    in   consequence    instituted ; 
and  the  treason  being  fully  exposed,  the  two 


(v)  Thucyd.  lib.  i.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Ctesias.  cap.  31. 
(w)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  H8;   lib.  vii.  tap.  (it).    Thucjrl. 
lib.  i.    Ctesias.  cap.  31.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 
(x)  Ezra,  vii.  9. 

(y)  See  Prideaux's  Connections,  part  i.  book  v.  p.  371. 
(z)  Estlter,  ii.  16—18. 
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traitors  were  put  to  death,  and  a  registry 
was  made  of  the  fact  in  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom.(a) 

Jul.  Per.  4-258.^  Tne  Persian  fleet  being  ready, 
A.  M.  3-5-18.  /  after  a  long  delay,  Artabazus 
Olyinp.  J>  sailed  with  it  to  the  Nile,  while 
Megabyzus  marched  his  army 
over  land  to  Memphis,  where, 
on  his  arrival,  having  raised  the  siege  and 
joined  the  besieged,  he  gave  battle  to  Inarus 
and  all  his  forces,  and  overthrew  them,  with  a 
great  slaughter,  which  fell  chiefly  on  the 
Egyptians.  Inarus  was  wounded  in  the  en- 
gagement, but  he  made  good  his  retreat  with 
his  Athenian  allies  and  as  many  Egyptians  as 
he  could  collect,  to  By  bins,  in  an  island  of 
the  Delta,  where  he  endured  a  siege  of  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
interim,  submitting  to  the  officers  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  except  Amyrtreus,  who  maintained  an 
independent  party  in  the  fens;  and  the  Per- 
sians, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  access, 
were  not  able  to  reduce  him. 

When  Inarus  and  his  party  fortified  them- 
selves in  Byblus,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  drawn 
up  into  one  of  the  channels  of  the  Nile,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  defence  of  the  place. 
The  Persians  pressed  on  the  siege,  but  were 
continually  repulsed  in  their  advances  by  the 
superior  skill  and  resolution  of  the  garrison. 
At  length  they  determined  to  effect  by  strata- 
gem what  open  force  could  not  accomplish ; 
and  they  were  successful:  for  by  draining  the 
channel  of  its  waters,  in  which  the  Athenian 
fleet  were  riding  at  anchor,  they  laid  the 
ships  on  dry  ground,  and  rendered  them  use- 
Jess;  at  the  same  time  they  opened  a  passage 
through  the  bed  of  the  river  for  their  army  into 
the  island.  Inarus,  seeing  his  case  desperate, 
Jul.  Per.  4260."\  surrendered  himself  to  Mega- 
A.  M.  3550.  /  byzus,  with  all  his  Egyptians 
and  about  fifty  of  his  Athenian 
allies,  on  terms  of  safety  for 
their  lives.  •  But  the  rest  of  the 
auxiliaries,  about  6000  in  number,  put  them- 
selves on  the  defensive,  and  set  their  fleet  on 
fire,  to  shew  the  enemy,  that,  like  the  Spartans 
at  Thermopylae,  they  were  determined  to  sell 
their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  The  Persians, 
however,  were  unwilling  to  engage  with  men 

(a)  Either,  ii.  21—23. 


lll*_y     lOAUlBU*  M.  I 

Jul.  Per.  42GO.-\ 

A.  M.       3550.  / 
Olymp.         > 
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so  desperately  resolved  ;  and  therefore  offered 
them  the  honours  of  war,  with  a  free  passage 
to  their  own  country.  These  terms  being 
accepted,  the  Athenians  left  Byblus  to  the 
conquerors,  and  marched  to  Cyrene,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  Greece. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Athenians  who  first 
engaged  in  this  expedition  perished  in  it;  but 
this  was  not  all  the  loss  they  sustained  in  this 
war.  Another  fleet  of  50  sail  had  been  sent 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  besieged  in 
Byblus,  which  arrived  at  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  just  after  the  place  had  been  surren- 
dered ;  and  they  no  sooner  entered  the  river, 
than  they  were  assailed  by  the  Persian  fleet 
from  the  sea,  and  by  darts  and  missiles  from 
the  army  on  shore,  so  that  they  were  all 
destroyed,  except  a  few  ships,  which  had  the 
good  fortune  to  break  through  the  enemy  and 
effect  their  escape.(b)  Thus  ended  this  war, 
so  unfortunate  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  seventh 
year  after  it  was  begun ;  and  Egypt  remained 
subject  to  the  Persians  during  the  remainder 
of  Artaxerxes'  reign. 

At  this  time,  Artaxerxes  had  a  favourite 
minister,  named  Hainan,  an  Amalekite,  of  the 
posterity  of  Agag,  who  in  the  days  of  Saul 
was  put  to  death  by  Samuel.(c)  This  man 
had  gained  the  royal  confidence  to  such  a 
degree,  that  an  edict  had  been  issued,  com- 
manding all  the  king's  servants  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  him,  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  would  have  done  before  the  monarch 
himself;  but  Mordecai,  who  sat  in  the  king's 
gate  pursuant  to  his  office,  refused  obedience 
to  the  mandate,  on  what  account  is  not  stated  ; 
though  it  probably  proceeded  from  chagrin  at 
seeing  Hainan  so  highly  promoted,  and  his  own 
services  in  discovering  the  treason  of  the  two 
eunuchs  left  unrequited.  Haman  was  highly 
incensed  at  his  contumacy,  and  on  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  a  Jew,  resolved  to  avenge 
the  affront  upon  his  whole  nation.  With  this 
view  he  represented  to  the  king  that  they  were 
a  dangerous  people,  dispersed  through  all  the 
provinces,  and  observing  ordi-  fju}  Per  4261 
nances  of  their  own  in  prefer 
to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ; 
he  so  far  prevailed  over  his 

mind,    as    to   obtain    a 


reign  s 


'§>;  ordi-  ( Jul.  Per.  4261. 

eference  VA.  M.     3551. 

m;  and  <       Olymp. 

lis  sove-  /   LXXXI-    4- 

VB.  C.         453. 


(b)  Thucyd.  lib.  i.    Ctesias.  cap.  31.    Diod.  Sicul.  Ifb.  si. 

(c)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  652,  053. 
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decree  for  their  total  extermination  on  the 
13th  day  of  the  12th  mouth  Adar,  which, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  his  diviners,  who 
had  cast  lots  upon  all  the  days  of  the  year, 
was  likely  to  be  most  propitious  to  his  inhuman 
design.  Through  the  interference  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther,  however,  the  extensive  mischief 
he  had  contemplated  was  averted  from  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  for  when  Esther,  at  the  instance 
of  Mordecai,  made  known  to  the  king  that  it 
was  her  people  against  whom  this  sanguinary 
decree  had  been  issued,  he  flew  into  a  rage 
against  Hainan,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  Hainan  was  therefore  hanged  upon  the 
very  gibbet  that  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai ; 
while  Mordecai  received  the  royal  signet,  which 
Haman  had  before  had  the  custody  of,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
empire. 

As  the  decree  which  Haman  had  procured 
against  the  Jews  could  not  be  reversed,  on 
account  of  the  unalterable  nature  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  laws,  Mordecai  procured  a  second 
decree,  enabling  and  commanding  the  Jews  to 
defend  themselves  in  case  they  should  be 
attacked  in  consequence  of  the  former  de- 
cree, and  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  who- 
ever should  molest  them :  so  that  although  the 
first  edict  could  not  be  revoked,  the  execution 
of  it  would  have  been  completely  frustrated,  if 
the  Jews  had  not  found  inveterate  enemies  in 
most  parts  of  the  empire.  This  second  decree 
was  issued  on  the  23d  day  of  the  third  month, 
just  two  months  and  ten  days  after  the  first, 
and  copies  of  it  were  hastily  dispatched  into 
all  the  provinces. 

The  discordant  nature  of  these  two  edicts 
for  a  time  disturbed  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
the  empire;  for  as  the  13th  of  the  month  Adar 
drew  near,  the  adversaries  of  the  Jews  pre- 
pared to  act  against  them,  agreeably  to  the 
purport  of  the  original  decree ;  and  the  Jews, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  the  second, 
assembled  themselves  together  in  large  bodies 
in  every  city  where  they  dwelt,  to  provide  for 
Jul  Per.  42B2.~v  their  defence;  so  that  on  the 
A.  M.  Sow.  f  day  appointed  a  species  of  civil 
Olymp.  >  war  broke  out.  But  the  rulers 
LXXXII.  1.  \  of  the  provinces,  the  lieutenants, 
deputies,  and  other  officers,  so 
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(d)  Esther,  iii — ix.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  6. 


favoured  the  Jews,  knowing  that  Haman  had 
fallen  from  his  exalted  station  through  his  hos- 
tility towards  them,  and  that  queen  Esther 
and  Mordecai  were  in  the  highest  favour  at 
court,  that  they  every  where  prevailed  against 
their  enemies,  and  in  that  day  they  slew  no 
fewer  than  75,000  persons  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, besides  800  whom  they  put  to  deatli 
on  that  day  and  the  following  in  the  city  of 
Shushan  :  a  deplorable  instance  of  the  folly  of 
unalterable  decrees.  Among  those  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  in  Shushan,  were 
the  ten  sons  of  Haman;  and  their  bodies,  at 
the  instance  of  Esther,  were,  by  a  special  order 
from  the  king,  hanged  on  the  same  gibbet 
which  Haman  had  made,  and  on  which  him- 
self had  been  executed.  The  Jews,  thus  deli- 
vered from  the  most  dangerous  design,  that,  as 
a  nation,  had  ever  threatened  them,  very  much 
to  their  honour,  forbore  to  touch  the  spoil  of 
their  vanquished  enemies ;  and  by  the  order  of 
Esther  and  Mordecai  they  have  ever  since 
commemorated  the  event  by  a  solemn  fast, 
called  Esther's  fast,  on  the  13th  of  the  month 
Adar,  followed  by  a  festival  on  the  14th  and 
15th,  called  the  feast  of  Purim,  from  the  Per- 
sian word  pitrim,  "  lots,"  because  it  was  by 
the  casting  of  lots,  that  Haman  had  determined 
on  the  time  for  their  destruction. (d) 

The  Athenians,    having    equipped    another 
fleet  of  200  sail  after  the  loss  of  that  in  Egypt, 
gave    the    command    of    it    to    -ju]  Pcr  42g4 
Cimon,  enjoining  him    to  expel    I  A.  M.     3554! 
the  Persians  from  Cyprus.     Ci-  J       Olymp. 
mori  having  made  himself  master    /   L*xxn.  3- 
of  Citium  and  Malum,  with  seve-    ^Bl  C> 
ral  other  cities  in  that  island,  detached  60  sail 
to  the  assistance  of  Amyrtaeus  in  Egypt.     At 
that  time,  Artabazus  was  in  those  seas  with 
a    fleet    of    300    sail,    and    Megabyzus    had 
an   army   of  300,000  men   on   the   coasts   of 
Cilicia;  but  neither  of  them  met  with  any  suc- 
cess,    notwithstanding     their     superiority    of 
force. 

Cimon,  on  the  return  of  his  squadron  from 
Egypt,  attacked  Artabazus,  and  having  taken 
a  hundred  of  his  ships,  and  destroyed  several 
others,  pursued  the  remainder  to  the  coasts 
of  Phcenice.  Flushed  with  this  fju\.per.  4'2o:t. 
success,  on  his  way  back  he  I  A.M.  3,>.jj. 
landed  in  Cilicia,  put  the  forces  -I  Olymp. 
of  Megabyzus  to  flight  with  {BL«X*1I>4J: 
very  great  slaughter;  and  then  *• 
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returning  to  Cyprus  with   a  twofold  triumph, 
laitl  siege  to  the  capital  city.(e) 

»The  assistance  which  Cimon  had  sent  to 
Amyrtaeus,  made  Artaxerxes  uneasy  for  the 
safety  of  Egypt,  and  he  had  determined  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  from  that 
quarter,  by  sending  an  army  into  Attica,  with 
the  exiled  Themistocles  at  its  head.  But  when 
the  preparations  were  completed,  Themistocles, 
unwilling  to  offend  a  prince,  who  had  heaped 
innumerable  favours  upon  him  during  his  exile, 
and  equally  determined  not  to  fight  against  his 
own  country,  killed  himself  by  drinking  the 
blood  of  a  bull,  which  he  had  offered  in 
sacritice.(f) 

The  repeated  losses  sustained  by  the  Per- 
sians in  their  wars  with  the  Athenians,  at  length 
made  Artaxerxes  and  his  ministers  desirous  of 
peace ;  for  they  were  apprehensive  of  again 
losing  Egypt.  Orders  were  therefore  sent  to 
Megabyzus  and  Artabazus  to  propose  an 
accommodation,  and  they  dispatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Athens  for  that  purpose.  The  nego- 
ciations  were  not  long,  and  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded, of  which  the  principal  terms  were: 
that  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  should  be 
made  free;  that  no  Persian  ship  of  war  should 
enter  the  seas  between  the  Cyanean  and  the 
Chelidonian  islands,  (that  is,  from  the  Euxine 
sea  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia,)  that  no  Per- 
sian general  should  advance  within  three  days' 
inarch  of  the  Grecian  seas;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  not  commit  hostilities  within  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Persia;  in  other 

»  words,  that  they  should  not  intermeddle  with 
the  affairs  of  Egypt.  Thus  ended  a  war, 
which,  from  the  burning  of  Sardis,  had  been 
carried  on  for  full  51  years,  and  destroyed 
multitudes  of  both  Greeks  and  Persians. 
During  the  negociations,  Cimon  died  at 
Citium,  and  his  body  was  taken  to  Athens  for 
interment. 

After  the  surrender  of  Inarus,  and  the  capi- 
tulation of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt,  Megabyzus 
had  returned  to  Persia  with  his  prisoners,  and 
declared  the  terms  of  safety  he  had  promised 
them :  the  revengeful  Hamestris,  however, 
demanded  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to 
her,  to  be  put  to  death  in  retaliation  for  the 
death  of  her  son  Achaemenides,  who  had  been 


(c)  Thucycl.  lib.  i.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Plut.  in  Cimon. 
(()  Idem.  ibid.    Pint,  in  Themixt. 


slain  in  the  war.  Artaxerxes  long  resisted  her 
solicitation ;  but  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
wearied  with  her  importunity,  he  delivered 
them  over  to  her  vengeance,  and  she  caused 
the  unhappy  Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and  his 
adherents  to  be  beheaded, (g)  regardless  of  the 
Conditions  of  surrender,  which  had  been  rati- 
fied with  the  greatest  solemnity.  This  cruelty, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  manes  of  prince  Achaemenides,  gave 
such  disgust  to  Megabyzus,  who 
had  pledged  his  word  for  the 
safety  of  the  prisoners,  that  he 
immediately  retired  to  his  go- 
vernment in  Syria,  and  excited 
an  open  revolt.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of 
his  design,  the  king  sent  Osiris, 
chief  lords  of  the  court,  with  an 
200,000  men,  to  suppress  the  rebellion; 
Megabyzus  took  him  prisoner  in 
a  general  engagement,  and  com- 
pelled his  troops  to  seek  their 
safety  in  a  precipitate  retreat. 
Artaxerxes  hearing  of  this  acci- 
dent, sent  a  herald  to  demand  his  general, 
and,  as  soon  as  his  wounds  were  healed,  Mega- 
byzus generously  delivered  him  up.(h) 

The  following  year,  Arta- 
xerxes sent  another  army  into 
Syria,  under  the  command  of 
his  nephew  Menostanes;  but 
this  general  was  attended  with 
no  better  success  than  Osiris,  for  he  expe- 
rienced a  similar  defeat,  and  left  the  insurgents 
in  possession  of  the  field  and  all  the  baggage. 
The  king,  being  now  convinced  that  he  could 
not  accomplish  his  purpose  by  force  of  arms, 
sent  his  brother  Artarius,  and  his  sister  Amytis, 
who  was  also  the  wife  of  Megabyzus,  with 
several  other  persons  of  distinction,  to  per- 
suade him  to  return  to  his  allegiance;  and  by 
their  mediation  the  difference  was  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Some  time  after 
his  return  to  court,  Megabyzus,  in  a  hunting 
party,  threw  a  dart  at  a  lion  and  killed  him, 
just  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  darting  upon 
the  king.  His  shooting  first  at  the  animal  was 
immediately  construed  into  an  act  of  disrespect 
to  his  sovereign,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  head  for  it:  but  through  the  inter- 


(g)  Thucyd.  lib.  i. 
(b)  Ctesias.  cap.  35. 
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fereoce  of  Uamestris  and  her  daughter  Amylis, 
the  sentence  was  commuted  for  perpetual 
banishment,  and  he  was  sent  to  Cyrta,  a  city 
on  the  Red  Sea.  Five  years  after,  however, 
lie  made  his  escape  from  thence,  and  through 
the  intercession  of  his  wife  and  her  mother,  he 
was  reinstated  in  his  former  dignities,  and 
enjoyed  them  till  his  death,  which  happened 
some  years  after,  in  the  65th  of  his  age. 

In  the  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  a  fresh  com- 
mission was  granted  to  Nehe- 
miah,  the  king's  cup-bearer,  to 
supersede  Ezra  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea,  and  to  repair  the 
walls  and  set  up  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  as  they  had  been  before  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  ;  and  Nehemiah 
effected  this  purpose,  in  the  face  of  a  determined 
opposition  from  various  quarters,  in  the  short 
space  of  52  days.(i)  He  then  returned  to  the 
Persian  court;  but  was  soon  afterwards  sent 
back  with  a  commission  to  complete  the  refor- 
mation in  church  and  state  which  Ezra  had  be- 
gun ;  and  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  Jews  to  renounce  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Gentiles, 
to  observe  the  sabbaths  and  sab- 
batical years,  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  temple  and  tithes  to  the  Levites;  all 
which  they  had  neglected  since  their  return 
from  Babylon.  (j) 

In  the  34th  year  of  Artaxerxes, 
the  Peloponnesian  war  broke 
out  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedasmonians,  and  both  par- 
ties applied  to  the  king  for  his 
It  was  not  however  till  the  seventh 
year  of  that  war,  that  Artaxerxes 
took  any  notice  of  the  appli- 
cation,  and  then  he  sent  Arta- 
phernes  with  a  letter  to  the 
Lacedaemonians;  but  in  Thrace 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  in 
the  following  year  sent  him  back  with  some  of 
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their  own  citizens,  as  ambassa- 
dors to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  king  to  themselves.  When 
they  arrived  at  Ephesus,  how- 
ever, they  learned  that  Artaxerxes 


(i)  Nehem.  ii.  1—8.  vi.  15.  ( j)  Ibid.  chap.  vii.  et  seq. 

(k)  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.    Ctesias.  cap.  47.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii. 
(1)  Idem.  ibid.  (m)  See  before,  p.  300. 


was  recently  dead,  and  they  in  consequence 
returned  to  Athens,  leaving  Artaphernes  to 
pursue  his  way  to  the  Persian  court.(k) 

Artaxerxes,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  forty 
years,  died  in  peace,  and  left  the  succession 
to  Xerxes  II.  the  only  son  he  had  by  his  queen  ; 
though  by  his  concubines  he  had  seventeen, 
among  whom  were  Sogdianus,  (called  Secun- 
dianus  by  Ctesias,)  Ochus,  and  Arsites.  His 
consort  died  on  the  same  day,  and  they  were 
deposited  together  in  the  burying-place  of  the 
Persian  kings. 

Xerxes  11.  had  only  assumed  the  diadem 
forty-five  days,  when  his  intemperance  at  a 
public  entertainment  induced  Sogdianus  to 
execute  a  scheme  which  he  had  planned  for 
his  own  aggrandisement.  Accordingly,  when 
the  king  had  retired  to  rest  in  a  state  of 
inebriety,  Sogdianus  repaired  to  his  bed-cham- 
ber, where  he  assassinated  him,  and  thus  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  erapire.(l) 

The  regicide  was  scarcely  seated  on  the 
throne,  when  he  caused  Bagorazus,  the  most 
faithful  of  his  father's  eunuchs,  to  be  stoned  to 
death,  and  committed  some  other  cruelties, 
which  rendered  him  extremely  odious  both  to 
the  nobility  and  the  army.  He  then  sent  for 
his  brother  Ochus,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Hyrcania,  intending  to  sacrifice 
his  life  also  to  the  security  of  his  ill-acquired 
dignity;  but  Ochus,  having  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  avenging  the  murder  of  Xerxes, 
drew  over  to  himself  so  formidable  a  party, 
that  Sogdianus  was  soon  deserted  by  all  his 
subjects,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ochus, 
was  finally  doomed  to  expiate  his  crimes  by 
being  smothered  in  a  tower  of  ashes,(m)  after 
he  had  held  the  empire  six  months  and  fifteen 
days. 

Ochus,    being    now    invested    x-jui.  per.  4391. 
with     the     supreme     authority,   VA.  M.     3581. 
assumed  the  name   of   Darius ;  <       Olymp.  ^ 
and  he  is  commonly  spoken  of  /g^*1*'^ 
by  historians  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Darius  Nothus,  or  Darius  the  Bas- 
tard.(n)    The  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  his  brother  Arsites, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Astyphius,  the  son 
of  Megabyzus,  endeavoured   to  supplant  him 

(n)  Ochus  was  a  royal  and  sacred  title  among  the  Ori- 
entals; and  Notlius  appears  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  Greeks 
for  Nochus,  or  Ncchus,  also  a  title  of  honour,  though  by 
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in    the    empire,    as    he    also   had    supplanted 
Jul  Per  4292  ^    Sogdiauus.     This  scheme,  how- 
A.  M.     358-2.1    ever,  was  rendered  abortive;  for 
Olymp.       >  Astyphius,  after  hazarding  three 
LXXXIX.   3.1    battles,  in  each  of  which  he  was 
422. }   (iefeate(j  by  the  royal  party,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  king,  who  would  have 
executed  immediate  vengeance  upon  him,  had 
he  not  been  diverted  from  it  by  Parysatis,  his 
wife  and  sister,  who  advised  him  to  forbear, 
and  to  receive  Astyphius  with  apparent  favour, 
that  his  brother  might  be  the  sooner  induced 
to  throw  himself  upon  his  mercy;  after  which 
he    might    dispose    of   both    as   he    pleased. 
Arsites,  hearing  that  his  colleague  was  treated 
with  great  clemency,  was  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, and  followed   his  example;  upon  which 
both  were  ordered  to  be  suffocated  with  hot 
ashes.(o)     The  eunuch  Pharnacyas,  who  had 
been  privy  to  the  assassination  of  Xerxes,  was, 
about  the  same  time,  put  to  death ;  and  Monas- 
thenes,  the  favourite  eunuch  of  Sogdianus,  was 
doomed  to  a  cruel  punishment,  which  he  only 
eluded  by  an  act  of  suicide. 

These  severities  did  not  procure  Darius  the 
tranquillity  he  expected ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  prevailed/,  which  seemed  to 
gather  strength  from  opposition,  and  disturbed 
his  whole  reign  with  violent  commotions. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  was  that  excited 
Jul.  Per.  4300.^  ty  I>isl'tlllles.  governor  of  Ly- 
A.  M.  3r>9o'/  dia,  who  setting  up  for  himself, 
Olymp.  >  raised  an  army  of  Greek  merce- 
xci.  3.  I  narjes>  under  the  command  of 
1  Lycon,  an  Athenian;  but  Tissa- 
phernes,  whom  the  king  sent  against  him, 
caused  a  general  defection  of  the  Greek  forces, 
who  immediately  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
opposite  party ;  and  their  employer,  unable  to 
maintain  himself,  surrendered  to  the  royalists, 
on  a  promise  of  pardon ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  before  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  thrown  into  hot  ashes.  The  rebel's  death 

them  degraded  into  a  defamatory  epithet.  Ochus  was  the 
son  of  a  concubine;  but  concubines,  in  the  countries  where 
the  having  them  was  tolerated,  were  not  deemed  unchaste 
women,  nor  were  their  offspring  considered  as  bastards, 
although  the  former  ranked  in  an  inferior  degree  to  wives, 
and  their  children  were  abridged  of  many  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  sons  of  wives  in  the  first  degree.  In  Ptolemy's  Canon, 
Darius  Nothus  is  placed  immediately  after  Arlaxerxts  Longi- 
niiiiius,  agreeably  to  the  style  of  that  canon,  which  con- 
stantly ascribes  to  the  predecessor  the  whole  of  the  year  in 
which  he  died,  and  places  as  his  successor  him  who  was  on 


did  not,  however,  terminate  the  public  trou- 
bles; for  his  son  Amorgas  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  remaining  troops,  and  continued, 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  to  infest  the  mari- 
time parts  of  Asia  Minor,  till  he  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Peloponnesians  in  Ionia, 
and  sent  to  Tissaphernes,  who  immediately 
put  him  to  death. (p) 

This  rebellion  had  scarcely  subsided,  when 
Artoxares,  the  favourite  eunuch  of  Darius, 
became  so  intoxicated  with  ambition,  that  he 
actually  formed  the  design  of  ascending  the 
throne  by  the  murder  of  his  royal  master. 
Having  considered  maturely  every  obstacle 
which  might  probably  check  or  frustrate  his 
intentions,  he  married  a  Persian  lady,  and 
wore  an  artificial  beard,  giving  out  that  he  was 
not  what  his  countrymen  had  hitherto  sup- 
posed :  but  this  artifice  was  soon  exposed  by 
his  wife ;  and  Darius  being  made  acquainted 
with  every  particular  of  the  plot,  the  traitor 
was  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  and  cruel 
death  .(q) 

In  the  same  year  that  Pisilthnes  revolted, 
the  Egyptians  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
under  the  conduct  of  Amyrtaeus;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Arabians,  they  determined 
to  carry  the  war  into  Phocnice.(r)  Darius, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  victorious  in  the 
sequel ;  for  Herodotus  observes,  that,  on  the 
death  of  Amyrtaeus,  after  a  reign  of  six  years, 
his  son  Pausiris  succeeded  him,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Persians.(s)  The  Medes  also  re- 
volted during  this  war;  but  they  were  soon: 
compelled  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
reduced  to  harder  subjection  than  before. 

Darius,  having  settled  the  af-    ,juj  per  4307 
fairs  of  the  revolted  provinces,   VA.  M.     3597. 
bestowed     the    government     of  <       Olymp. 
Asia  Minor  on  his  youngest  son,  /RXpIII-    2' 
Cyrus,  a  youth  about  Jo*  years 
of  age,  and  the  darling  of  his  mother  Parysatis, 
who  possessed  an  absolute  sway  over  Darius, 


the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  following.  As 
the  reigns  of  Xerxes  II.  and  Sogdianus  made  up  but  little 
more  than  eight  months  of  the  year  in  which  Artaxerxes 
died ;  they  are  consequently  included  in  the  canon  in  the 
last  year  of  Artaxerxes. 

(o)  Ctesias,  cap.  49. 

(p)  Ibid.  cap.  51.  (q)  Ibid. 

(r)  Thucyd.  lib.  viii.    Justin,  lib.  v.  cap.  2.    Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  xiii. 

(s)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. 
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and  obtained  this  command  for  him,  that  he 
might  ho  in  a  condition  to  contend  for  the 
crown  upon  his  father's  death.(t)  On  receiving 
his  commission,  he  was  ordered  to  assist  the 
Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athenians,  con- 
trary to  the  wily  management  of  Tissaphernes, 
who,  by  sometimes  assisting  one  party,  and 
sometimes  the  other,  had  balanced  matters  be- 
tween them  so  judiciously,  that  they  continued 
to  exhaust  their  rage  on  each  other,  without 
having  leisure  to  disturb  the  Persians,  their 
common  enemy.  This  order  soon  exposed  the 
weakness  of  the  king's  politics;  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians, having,  with  the  assistance  of  Cyrus, 
overpowered  their  Athenian  opponents,  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Persian  provinces  in  Asia, 
and  made  such  important  conquests,  that  Darius 
found  it  expedient  to  distribute  large  sums  of 
money  among  the  leading  men  of  the  Greek 
cities,  in  order  to  rekindle  the  war  in  Greece, 
and  to  compel  the  Lacedaemonians  to  recal 
their  forces  for  their  own  defence.(u) 

Darius,  hearing  that  Cyrus,  at  Sardis,  had  put 
to  death  two  noble  Persians,  sons  to  a  sister  of 
the  king,  merely  because  they  had  not,  in  meet- 
ing him,  wrapped  up  their  hands  in  their  sleeves, 
Jul  Per  4309 -*   as  was  customary  in  the  presence 
of  a  Persian  monarch,  recalled 
him  to  court,  on  pretence  that  he 
was  indisposed,  and  desirous  of 
seeing  him.     Cyrus  immediately 
prepared  for  his  journey;  but  before  he  set  off, 
he  sent  such  assistance  to  Lysander,  the  Lace- 
daemonian general,  as  enabled  him  to  gain  that 
memorable    victory    at   jEgospotamos,    which 
crushed  the  Athenian  power,  and  terminated 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  it  had  continued 
twenty-seven  years. (v)     Darius  was  highly  in- 
dignant at  his  son's  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Persian  nobles,  as  well  as  at  his  having  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  exclusive  honours  due  to 
the  king ;  but  Parysatis,  on  his  arrival  at  court, 
effected  a  complete  reconciliation,  and  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  bequeath  those  provinces  to  her 
favourite  son   which  he  had  before  appointed 
him  to  govern  ;  though  she  was  less  successful 
in  her  endeavours  to  persuade  Darius  to  declare 
him  heir  to  the  crown,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  born  after  his  father's  accession. 


A.M.      3599.) 

Olymp. 

xcni.     2. 

B.  C.         405.. 


(t)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  i.     Plut.  in   Artax.  et  Lysand. 
Justin,  lib.  v.  cap.  5. 

(u)  Thucyd.  lib.  ii.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.    Plut.  in  Lysand. 
(v)  Thucyd.  Xenoph.  &c.  ut  supra, 
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Soon    after    this  transaction,    ^j^  Per  4310 
Darius  Nothus  died,  in  the  nine-   V  A.  ivi.     3000! 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  left  •<       Olymp. 
the  imperial  diadem  to  his  eldest   I     xciv.    i. 
son  Arsaces,  who,  on  ascending   ^  ' 
the  throne,  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  received  the  appellation  of  Mnemon  from 
the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
memory.(w)     It  is  related  of  this  prince,  that, 
while  he  was  attending  his  dying  father,  he 
earnestly  requested  to  be  informed   by  what 
art  he  had  so  happily  managed  the  government, 
that,  by  adopting  the  same  rules,  he  might  be 
blessed  with  similar  success.     To  this  interest- 
ing question  Darius  replied,  that  he  had  con- 
stantly acted,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  in 
obedience    to    the    dictates    of    justice    and 
religion.(x) 

On  the  arrival  of  Artaxerxes  at  Pasargada, 
whither  lie  went  to  be  solemnly  inaugurated, 
after  the  Persian  custom,  he  was  informed  by 
one  of  the  priests,  that  his  brother  Cyrus  had 
formed  the  design  of  assassinating  him  in  the 
temple.  Upon  this  intelligence  Cyrus  was  se- 
cured, and  doomed  to  expiate  his  offence  by 
death  ;  but  his  mother,  Parysatis,  solicited  the 
king  so  powerfully  in  his  behalf,  that  not  only 
was  the  sentence  revoked,  but  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  the  government  of  Asia  Minor.(y) 

Artaxerxes  was  no  sooner  settled  on  the 
throne,  than  his  queen  Statira,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  greatest  beauty  in  Persia,  prevailed 
on  him  to  deliver  up  to  her  revenge  Udiastes, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  had  cut  off  her 
brother  Teriteuchmes,  when  in  a  state  of  revolt  ; 
and  she  put  him  to  death  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner.  But  she  thereby  drew  upon  herself 
the  resentment  of  Parysatis,  which  in  the  sequel 
was  fatal  to  herself. 

Cyrus  returned  to  his  government  with 
sentiments  of  revenge  against  his  brother, 
for  the  sentence  of  death  he  had  pronounced 
against  him,  and  resolved  to  exert  all  his 
abilities  to  drive  him  from  the  ^ju(  Per  4311i 
throne.  Accordingly,  he  em-  \  A.  M.  3601. 
ployed  Clearches,  a  Lacedaemo-  <  Olymp. 
nian  general,  to  raise  a  body  of 
Greek  troops  for  his  service; 
prevailed  on  the  cities  under  the  government 

(w)  Diod.  Sicul.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Plut.  ut  supra. 
(x)  Athenaeus.  Dipnosoph.  lib.  xii.  Justin,  lib.  v.  cap.  8,  11. 
(y)  Plut.  in  Artax.    Xenoph.  De  Expedit.  Cyri.    lib.  i. 
Justin,  lib.  v.  cap.  ult, 
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of  Tissaphernes  to  revolt  from  their  allegiance; 
and,  under  pretence  of  reducing  them,  assem- 
bled forces  openly,  while  he  affected  to  make 
grievous  complaints  against  Tissaphernes,  and 
humbly  demanded  the  royal  protection  against 
him. 

Artaxerxes  was  so  effectually  deceived  by 
these  appearances,  that  lie  believed  all  Cyrus's 
preparations  to  be  designed  only  against  Tissa- 
phernes; upon  which  the  young  prince  hast- 
ened to  the  accomplishment  of  his  grand 
design,  and  took  sucli  measures  as  seemed  to 
promise  the  most  ample  success  to  so  daring 
an  enterprise.  The  army  which  he  had  raised 
consisted  of  13,000  Greeks,  and  100,000  troops 
of  other  nations ;  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, commanded  all  the  Peloponnesians, 
except  the  Achaeans,  who  were  led  by  Socrates; 
the  Boeotians  were  under  Proxenus,  a  Theban  ; 
and  the  Thessalians  under  Menon.  The  other 
nations  were  commanded  by  Persians,  of 
whom  the  chief  was  Ariaeus.  The  fleet  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Pythagoras,  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  twenty- 
five  under  Tamos,  an  Egyptian  admiral.  Cy- 
rus opened  his  design  to  none  of  the  Greeks, 
except  Clearchns;  and  the  celebrated  Xeno- 
phon,  then  about  fi  ve-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
was  presented  by  Proxenus  to  Cyrus,  who 
received  him  favourably,  and  gave  him  a  com- 
mission among  the  Greek  mercenaries.  When 
Jul  Per  4312.  "\  a"  things  were  in  readiness,  the 
A.M.  a«02. /  young  prince  began  his  march 

Olymp.  V  from  Sard  is  towards  the  upper 
*CIV>  3.  V  parts  of  Asia,  pretending  that 
he  was  advancing  against  the 
Pisidians,  who  had  frequently  harassed  his  pro- 
vince with  predatory  incursions.  However,  as 
these  preparations  were  evidently  too  great  for 
so  trifling  an  enterprise,  Tissaphernes  hastened 
to  court,  and  convinced  the  king  so  effectually 
of  his  brother's  designs,  that  a  numerous  army 
was  assembled  to  meet  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  rebel  prince,  advancing  by 
long  marches,  arrived  at  the  straits  of  Cilicia, 
where  he  found  Syennesis,  king  of  that  coun- 
try, prepared  to  dispute  his  passage;  but  the 
appearance  of  Tamos  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  upon  the  coast,  compelled  Syennesis  to 


(/)  Some  writi  rs  say  that  Cyrus  was  killed   by  a  Carian 
soldier;  and  Mithridalcs,  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  boasted 
that  he  had  given  him  the  mortal  blow  with  his  javelin ;  a 
VOL.  II. 


abandon  his  design,  and  provide  for  the  safety 
of  his  own  territories. 

Cyrus,  having  surmounted  this  difficulty, 
and  by  magnificent  promises  appeased  a 
mutiny  of  the  Greek  soldiers,  who  began  to 
penetrate  his  design  of  marching  against  Arta- 
xerxes, and  had  refused  to  proceed,  arrived  at 
the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  in  the  province  of  Baby- 
lon, where  he  found  his  brother,  at  the  head 
of  900,000  men,  ready  for  battle.  He  imme- 
diately leaped  from  his  chariot,  and  ordered 
his  troops  to  stand  to  their  arms,  without  allow- 
ing them  any  time  for  refreshment.  The  first 
shock  of  the  Greeks  was  so  dreadful,  that  one 
wing  of  the  royal  army  was  instantly  put  to 
flight,  and  Cyrus  was  proclaimed  king  with 
repeated  acclamations;  whilst  he,  advancing 
against  Artaxerxes  with  600  chosen  horse, 
compelled  a  detachment  of  the  body-guards  to 
retreat,  and  killed  Artagerses,  their  captain, 
with  his  own  hand.  During  this  encounter, 
he  discovered  his  brother,  upon  which  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  see  him!"  and,  spurring  on  his 
horse,  engaged  him  with  such  fury  as  seemed 
to  change  the  battle  into  a  single  combat;  each 
of  the  brothers  endeavouring  to  assure  himself 
of  the  empire  by  the  destruction  of  his  compe- 
titor. Cyrus  killed  his  brother's  horse,  and 
wounded  him  while  on  the  ground  ;  and,  when 
Artaxerxes  had  mounted  another  steed,  the 
furious  prince  renewed  his  assault  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  he  must  inevitably  have 
been  killed,  had  not  the  guards  fju\.per  43i3 
discharged  a  volley  of  arrows  V  A.  M.  3003. 
against  the  assailant;  who,  throw-  -I  Olymp. 
ing  himself  headlong  upon  the  /R^,C1V'  ?', 
king,  was  pierced  through  with  '»  ' 
his  javelin,  and  fell  lifeless  at  his  feet.(z)  AH 
the  chief  lords  of  Cyrus's  court,  resolving  not 
to  survive  their  master,  were  slain  in  the  place 
where  he  fell.  Artaxerxes  then  caused  the 
head  and  right-hand  of  the  rebel  to  be  cut  off, 
and  penetrating  into  the  enemy's  camp,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
baggage  and  provisions. 

The  Greeks  had  defeated  the  king's  left 
wing,  commanded  by  Tissaphernes;  and  the 
right  wing  of  Artaxerxes,  commanded  by  him- 
self, had  routed  the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  so  that 


glory  for  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  text,  they  both  had 
afterwards  severe  cause  of  repentance. 
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both  parties  were  ignorant  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  other  parts  of  the  array,  and  both 
congratulated  themselves  on  their  great  achieve- 
ments. When  the  king  received  intelligence 
that  his  men  had  been  put  to  flight  by  the 
Greeks,  he  immediately  rallied  his  troops,  in 
order  to  revenge  this  disgrace ;  but  the  Greeks, 
under  the  command  of  Clearchus,  repulsed, 
and  chased  them  to  the  neighbouring  hills. 
At  the  approach  of  night,  the  Greeks  returned 
to  their  camp,  which  they  found  had  been 
recently  plundered;  and  next  morning  they 
received  intelligence  of  Cyrus's  death,  and  the 
utter  defeat  of  that  part  of  the  army.  Upon 
this  news  they  tendered  their  services  to  Aria;us, 
offering,  as  conquerors,  to  bestow  the  Persian 
diadem  on  him,  instead  of  Cyrus;  but,  on  his 
rejecting  their  offer,  and  advising  them  to  fol- 
low him  to  Ionia,  they  began  their  march,  and 
arrived  in  his  camp  about  midnight,  whence 
they  set  out  on  their  return  to  Greece,  reso- 
lutely pursuing  their  march  through  the  heart 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  detachments 
which  perpetually  harassed  them,  till,  after  a 
journey  of  2325  miles,  they  arrived  safely  at 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  Sea.(a)  This 
memorable  march,  known  in  history  under  the 
title  of  "  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand," 
was  at  first  conducted  by  Clearchus ;  but  he 
being  cut  off"  by  Tissaphernes,  Xenophon  (or, 
according  to  Diodorus,  Cherisophus)  was 
chosen  in  his  room  ;  and,  by  his  extraordinary 
prudence  and  valour,  the  Greeks  effected  their 
noble  design.(b) 

Artaxerxes,  believing  that  he  had  killed  his 
rebellious  brother  with  his  own  hand,  and  re- 
garding it  as  the  most  glorious  action  of  his 
life,  was  highly  incensed  against  Mithridates, 
a  young  nobleman,  who  boasted  that  he  had 
given  the  mortal  blow  with  his  javelin.  He 
accordingly  delivered  this  unfortunate  person 
to  Parysatis,  who  put  him  to  the  torture  of 
scyphismus ;  a  punishment  already(c)  described 
among  the  customs  of  the  Persians.  A  Carian 
soldier  also,  who  claimed  the  honour  of  killing 
Cyrus,  was  tortured  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner for  ten  days,  and  then  put  to  an  agonizing 
death  ;  and  the  eunuch,  who,  in  obedience  to 
the  royal  command,  had  cut  off  the  head  and 
hand  of  the  revolted  prince,  was  flayed  alive, 

(a)  Xenopli.  Anabas.  lib.  i.  vii.  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  jiv. 
Justin,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  Pint,  ire  Pcriel.  ct  Artaxcrx. 


and  his  skin  was  stretched  out  upon  two  stakes 
before  his  eyes.  Nor  did  the  savage  resent- 
ment of  Parysatis  stop  here ;  for,  having  con- 
ceived an  implacable  hatred  against  Statira, 
the  consort  of  Artaxerxes,  as  well  because  she 
had  put  her  favourite  Udiastes  to  death,  as  for 
having  reproached  her  with  countenancing 
Cyrus's  revolt  against  his  brother,  she  poisoned 
her  in  the  following  manner:  Having  invited 
the  queen  to  supper,  on  pretence  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, Parysatis  ordered  a  certain  bird  to 
be  served  up,  which  was  a  great  rarity  among 
the  Persians,  and  divided  it  between  Statira 
and  herself,  with  a  knife  that  was  poisoned  on 
one  side.  Statira,  being  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  her  enemy,  cheerfully  partook  of 
the  repast;  but  she  was  soon  seized  with  con- 
vulsions, and,  after  a  few  hours,  expired.  The 
king,  greatly  grieved  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  suspecting  his  mother  as  the  cause 
of  this  accident,  caused  all  her  domestics  to 
be  put  to  the  torture,  and  by  that  method 
extorted  the  secret  from  Gygis,  one  of  her  con- 
fidants. Gygis  was  then  sentenced  to  a  cruel 
death,  by  being  pressed  between  two  stones 
till  she  expired ;  and  Parysatis  herself  was 
confined  to  Babylon  for  several  years ;  but,  at 
length,  time  having  alleviated  his  grief,  Arta- 
xerxes  permitted  her  to  return  to  court,  where 
she  resumed  her  former  sway,  and  retained  it 
till  the  day  of  her  death. (d) 

After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Tissaphernes  was 
sent  back  to  his  former  government  with  very 
enlarged  powers,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  to 
the  royal  cause :  on  which  all  the  governors  of 
cities  and  districts,  who  had  been  in  the  young 
prince's  interest,  endeavoured  to  make  their 
peace  with  him.  Only  Tamos,  who  had  acted 
as  admiral  of  Cyrus's  fleet,  took  another  course  : 
he  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  very  rich  ; 
and  instead  of  courting  the  favour  of  Tissa- 
phernes, he  put  his  family  and  his  wealth  on 
board  his  ships,  and  retired  into  his  own 
country,  confiding  in  the  friendship  of  Psam- 
metichus,  who  then  reigned  there,  and  to 
whom  he  had  formerly  rendered  some  essential 
services.  Psammetichus,  however,  regardless 
alike  of  the  obligations  of  gratitude  and  of 
hospitality,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival,  and 
the  immense  wealth  he  had  brought  with  him, 

(b)  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Xenopli. 

(C)  See  before,  p.  3«0.  l<\)  Plut.  in  Artaxerx. 
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than  he  ordered  him  with  his  whole  family  and 
all  his  followers  to  be  murdered,  and  confis- 
cated his  property  to  his  own  use.(e) 

In  the  mean  time,  Tissaphernes,  being  settled 
in  his  government,  began  to  oppress  the  Greek 
hi!  Per  4314  "v  c'^es  ^*a*  were  situated  within 
A!  M.  M04. 1  the  verge  of  his  authority,  and 

oiyinp.  >  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
xcv.  i.  I  deceased  prince.  Upon  this  oc- 
400-J  casion,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  sent 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  obtained  an  answer  suitable  to  their 
desire;  for  that  people,  having  ended  their 
contest  with  Athens,  and  being  desirous  of 
avenging  their  ancient  injuries  upon  the  Per- 
sians, sent  a  powerful  army,  under  Thimbron, 
which,  being  strengthened  by  a  junction  with 
the  forces  brought  out  of  Persia  by  Xenophon, 
took  the  field  against  Tissaphernes;  but  Thim- 
bron being  soon  recalled,  and  sent  into  exile, 
Dercyllidas  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  in 
the  command.  This  general,  finding,  on  his 

i  i  P<-  *ir  >  arrival,  that  Tissaphernes  and 
Jni.  rer.  4Jio.  \  _  ' 

A.  M.     3(505.  /    r  harnauazus,   governors  of   the 

Olymp.       >  neighbouring  provinces,  were  at 

xcv.    2.      I    variance,  prudently  made  a  truce 

'MO-J    with  the  former,  and  performed 

such  prodigies  of  valour  against  the  latter,  as 

soon  compelled   him  to  crave  a  cessation  of 

arms.     Having  effected  this  important  design, 

lie  took    up   his    winter-quarters   in  Bithynia. 

Jul.  Per.  43ie.-\  '.n  tlie  ft>jlowi"!?  spring,  Dercyl- 
A.  M.  3600.  /  lidas  marched  into  the  Thracian 

Olymp.  >  Chersonesus,  and  fortified  that 
I  province  against  the  freebooters, 
by  building  a  wall.  He  then 
laid  siege  to  Atarnea,  which  had  become  a  har- 
bour of  banditti,  and  took  it  by  storm,  after  a 
siege  of  eight  months.  Pharnabazus,  in  the  i%>ean 
lime,  made  a  journey  to  the  Persian  court,  with 
grievous  complaints  against  Tissaphernes,  and 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  issue  out  orders  for  the 
equipment  of  a  powerful  fleet,  which  might  sail 
under  the  command  of  Conon,  an  Athenian 
exile,  who  then  resided  at  Cyprus. (f) 

When  Dercyllidas  had  made  himself  master 
of  Atarnea,  he  received  orders  from  Sparta  to 
inarch  into  Curia,  where  Tissaphernes  usually 
resided,  upon  the  supposition  that  he  would 


.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv. 

(()  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.    Justii;.  lib.  vi.  cap.  8.    Pausan  in 
Attic. 


Jul.  Per.  4317. 

A.  M.      3607. 
Olvmp. 

xcv.     4. 

B.  C.         397. 


readily  comply  with  any  demands  for  the 
safety  of  that  province.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  ill-founded ;  for  Tissa- 
phernes and  Pharnabazus  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  Greek's  approach,  than  they  united  their 
forces,  and  came  up  with  him  in  so  disadvan- 
tageous a  position,  that  an  immediate  attack 
would,  in  all  probability,  have 
completed  his  ruin.  Pharna- 
bazus insisted  on  the  expediency 
of  an  instant  assault,  but  Tissa- 
phernes, who,  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  had  experienced  the  valour  of  the 
Greeks,  sent  heralds  to  invite  Dercyllidas  to  a 
parley,  in  which  a  truce  was  agreed  on,  till  the 
answers  of  their  respective  masters  should  be 
known.  Thus  were  the  Grecian  army  rescued 
from  destruction  by  the  pusillanimity  of  their 
enemy.(g) 

The    Lacedaemonians,    hearing    that    Arta- 
xerxes  was  equipping  a  formidable  fleet  on  the 
roasts   of  Phrenice,    Syria,    arid    Cilicia,    sent 
Agesilaus,  one  of  their  kings,  with  a  consider- 
able  body  of  troops,  into   Asia,  in  order  to 
make   a  diversion.     This   affair 
was  managed  with  such  secrecy 
and    dispatch,     that    Agesilaus 
landed  at  Ephesus  before  any  of 
the  king's  officers  had  the  least 
intimation  of  his  design,  and  began  to  conquer 
all  before  him,  at  the  head  of  10,000  foot  and 
4000  horse.     Tissaphernes,   being  wholly  un- 
prepared for  war,  artfully  concluded  a  truce, 
on  pretence  of  representing  the  demands  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  his  master,  but,  in  reality, 
to  gain  sufficient  time  for  assembling  a  power- 
ful army.     Accordingly,    on    his    receiving    a 
numerous  body  of  forces  from  the  king,   he 
peremptorily  ordered  Agesilaus  to  depart  from 
Asia,  threatening  him  with  an  immediate  attack 
in  case  of  refusal.     This  message  excited  much 
uneasiness  among  the  Lacedaemonian  troops, 
who  were  conscious  of  their  inability  to  with- 
stand a  force  which  had  now  been  joined  by 
auxiliaries    from    every  part    of   the   Persian 
empire;    but  Agesilaus,   their  valiant  leader, 
listened  to  the  heralds  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, and  desired  them  to  tell  their  master  that 
he  was  under  great  obligations  to  Tissapher- 


Jul.  Per.  4318. 

A.  M.      3G08. 
Olymp. 

xcvi.     1. 

B.  C.          390. 


(g)  Diod.  Sicnl.  lib.  xiv.    Xenopii.  lldlm.  lib.  iii.  et  Oral 
dv  Aijiall.    jEniil.  Prob. 
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nes,  for  having  transferred  the  friendship  of 
the  gods,  by  his  perjury,  from  Persia  to  Greece. 
Having  thus  dismissed  the  Persian  heralds,  he 
made  a  feint,  as  if  meditating  the  invasion  of 
Caria;  but  whilst  Tissaphernes  marched  to 
the  relief  of  that  province,  he  turned  suddenly 
upon  Phrygia,  overran  great  part  of  that  pro- 
vince, which  was  wholly  unprepared  for  such 
an  attack,  reduced  several  of  its  towns,  and 
led  his  troops  back  by  the  sea-coast  to  Ephe- 
sus,  loaded  with  an  immense  booty.(h) 
JuL  Per.  4319.^  t  In  ^e  beginning  of  the  spring 
A.M.  3609. /  Agesilaus  took  the  field,  and 
Olymp.  >  proclaimed  his  intention  of  in- 
xcvi.  2.  I  vading  Lydia.  Tissaphernes, 
395<  J  who  had  not  forgot  the  stratagem 
of  the  former  year,  suspecting  that  he  rather 
designed  to  fall  upon  Caria,  marched  his  troops 
to  the  defence  of  that  province ;  but  Agesilaus 
actually  entered  Lydia,  and  approached  rapidly 
towards  Sardis.  The  Persian  forces  were  now 
recalled  from  their  former  route,  but  the  coun- 
try being  mountainous,  and  very  unfit  for  the 
operation  of  the  Asiatic  cavalry,  their  efforts 
were  rendered  abortive;  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, having  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
overran  the  whole  province,  and  enriched 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  euemy.(i) 

About  this  time,  Conon  arrived  at  the  Persian 
court,  then  held  at  Babylon,  with  complaints 
against  Tissaphernes  for  having  deprived  the 
troops  on  board  his  fleet  of  their  pay:  the  king 
was  already  indignant  at  the  ill  success  of  the 
war  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  had  begun  to  suspect 
the  integrity  of  his  governor:  this  was  still 
increased  by  the  intrigues  of  Parysatis,  who 
bore  an  irreconcileable  enmity  against  all  who 
had  had  any  share  in  the  death  of  her  son 
Cyrus ;  so  that  at  length  the  king  resolved  to 
put  Tissaphernes  to  death ;  but,  as  an  open 
attack  might  have  been  attended  with  danger, 
on  account  of  the  great  authority  which  he 
possessed  in  Asia,  it  was  resolved  to  cut  him 
off  by  artifice.  Accordingly,  Tithraustes,  cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  was  furnished  with  two  let- 
ters, one  directed  to  Tissaphernes,  empowering 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  according  to  his  own 
judgment;  and  the  other  addressed  to  Arianis, 
governor  of  Larissa,  charging  him  to  assist 


(h)  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  lib.  iii.    Plut.  De  Agesil.    Paiisan. 
in  Laconic. 

(i)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  iii.   Plut.  in  Artaxerx.  et  in  Aycsil. 


Tithraustes  with  his  counsel  and  forces  against 
Tissaphernes.  Ariaeus,  on  the  receipt  of  his 
letter,  invited  the  destined  victim  to  come  to 
him,  that  they  might  consult  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Tissaphernes 
immediately  went  to  Larissa,  with  a  guard  of 
only  300  men,  not  suspecting  any  evil  design  ; 
but  whilst  he  was  bathing,  according  to  the 
Persian  custom,  he  was  seized  by  order  of 
Tithraustes,  who  caused  his  head  to  be  struck 
off  and  sent  into  Persia;  and  the  king  gave  it 
to  Parysatis,  as  an  acceptable  present  to  a 
woman  of  her  revengeful  temper.(j) 

Tithraustes,  succeeding  to  the  government  of 
Tissaphernes,  sent  messengers  to  expostulate 
with  Agesilaus  on  the  impropriety  of  continuing 
the  war  after  the  author  of  their  difference  was 
put  to  death.  The  Lacedaemonian  prince  re- 
plied, that  he  could  not  accede  to  any  propo- 
sals without  orders  from  Sparta,  but  that  he 
was  willing  to  oblige  Tithraustes  by  quitting 
his  province.  Accordingly,  he  led  his  troops 
into  Phrygia,  Tithraustes  having  sent  him  thirty 
talents,  to  defray  the  expenses  attendant  on  his 
journey. 

During  his  march,  Agesilaus  received  dis- 
patches from  Sparta,  in  which  he  was  appointed 
sole  commander  of  all  the  forces  in  Asia,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  He  accordingly  marched 
down  to  the  sea-coast,  to  settle  the  maritime 
affairs,  and  then  proceeded  to  Phrygia,  where 
he  reduced  several  considerable  towns,  and 
amassed  an  immense  treasure,  maintaining  his 
army  in  affluence  on  the  territories  of  Pharna- 
bazns.  Thence  he  marched  into  Paphlagonia, 
and  concluded  a  league  with  Cotys,  king  of 
that  country;  and,  returning  to  Phrygia,  took 
the  strong  city  of  Dascylium,  and  wintered 
there  in  the  palace  of  Pharnabazus,  obliging 
the  adjacent  country  to  supply  his  army  with 
all  sorts  of  provisions. (k) 

Whilst  Agesilaus  was  thus  prosecuting  the 
war  in  Asia,  Tithraustes  took  such  measures 
for  rekindling  hostilities  in  Greece  by  his  emis- 
saries, that  the  cities  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and 
Argos,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  and  com- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonians  to  recal  their  king 
for  the  preservation  of  his  own  country.  Age- 
silaus was  projecting  an  expedition  into  the 


(j)  Xenoph.   et   Pint,   ubi   supr.     Diod.  Sicul.   lib.  xiv. 
Polyjen.  Stratag.  lib.  vii. 
(k)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  iv.    Plut.  in  Acjcsil. 
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very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire, 
when  a  messenger  arrived  in  his 
camp,  from  Sparta,  acquainting 
him  that  the  ephori  had  recalled 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  coali- 
tion formed  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the 
other  states  of  Greece.  He  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  this  order,  but  complained  at  his 
departure  that  the  Persians  had  driven  him  out 
of  Asia  with  30,000  archers;  alluding  to  the 
Persian  darics,  with  which  Tithraustes  had 
purchased  this  alliance,  and  which  bore  the 
figure  of  an  archer.(l) 

Couon,  on  his  return  from  the  Persian  court, 
having  brought  a  supply  of  money,  arms,  and 
provisions,  for  the  fleet,  took  Pharnabazus  on 
board  with  him,  and  immediately  set  sail  in 
quest  of  the  enemy.  The  Persian  fleet  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  ninety  vessels;  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  was  not  so  numerous,  but 
their  ships  were  larger.  The  adverse  arma- 
ments came  within  view  of  each  other  near 
Cnidos,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
each  of  the  commanders  seemed  determined 
on  using  his  utmost  exertions.  Pisander, 
whom  Agesilaus  had  appointed  admiral  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  behaved  with  extraordinary 
courage,  and  had,  at  first,  a  considerable 
advantage;  but  his  vessel  being  boarded,  and 
himself  slain  by  Conon,  his  countrymen  betook 
themselves  to  flight  in  so  disorderly  a  manner, 
that  Conon  captured  fifty  of  their  ships,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Conon  and 
Pharnabazus,  being  thus  masters  of  the  sea, 
sailed  round  the  Asiatic  coasts  and  islands, 
reducing  all  the  cities  which  in 
those  parts  were  subject  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  pillaging  the 
maritime  parts  of  Laconia,  and 
loading  their  fleet  with  immense 
treasures.  After  these  exploits,  Pharnabazus 
returned  to  his  government  of  Phrygia,  and 
Conon  sailed  to  Athens,  with  eighty  ships  and 
fifty  talents,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  that  city ;  an  undertaking  which  gave 
such  offence  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they 
conceived  the  most  implacable  hatred  against 
Conon,  and,  soon  afterward,  procured  his  dis- 
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(1)  Pint,  in  Apophthegm.  Lacon.;   et  in  Vit.  Agvsil.  et 
Artax.    Xenoph.  ut  supra. 

(m)  Xenoph.  et  al.  ut  supra.    According  to  some  writers,* 
*  Cornel.  Xcp.  in  Conon. 


grace  at  court,  by  accusing  him  of  having  pur- 
loined the  king's  money  for  the  execution  of 
that  work.(m) 

The  Lacedaemonians  could  not  behold  the 
disasters  of  the  war,  without  the  deepest  con- 
cern ;  and  knowing  their  inability  to  maintain 
hostilities  against  a  people  as  brave  as  them- 
selves, assisted  with  the  treasures  of  Persia, 
they  sent  Antalcidas,  one  of  sju\t  per  4322. 
their  citizens,  to  Tiribazus,  go-  I  A.  M.  3»;i2. 
vernor  of  Sardis,  enjoining  him  <  Olymp. 
to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  best  fBXpVI1'  ^g'., 
terms  he  could  obtain;  but  the 
negociation  at  that  time  came  to  nothing. 

Artaxerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  preparing 
for  hostilities  against  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus, 
whom  he  had  long  designed  to  expel  from 
that  island.  This  prince,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Salamis,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  had  expelled  Abdymon,  a 
Citian,  governor  of  Salamis  for  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  had  taken  possession  of  his 
paternal  kingdom.  Artaxerxes  had  attempted 
the  recovery  of  that  city ;  but  being  diverted 
by  the  Greek  war,  and  finding  Evagoras  reso- 
lute in  his  resistance,  had  put  off  the  enterprise. 
In  the  mean  time,  Conon,  by  means  of  Ctesias, 
the  historian  of  Cnidus,  who  was  chief  phy- 
sician to  Artaxerxes,  had  made  up  all  their 
differences,  and  Artaxerxes  had  promised 
never  to  molest  Evagoras  in  the  possession  of 
his  little  kingdom.  Evagoras,  however,  could 
not  be  content  with  the  city  of  Salamis  alone ; 
but  had  gradually  extended  his  dominion,  till 
at  length  nearly  the  whole  island  was  reduced 
under  his  government.  The  Arthusiaus,  So- 
lians,  and  Citians  alone  held  out  against  him; 
and  these  had  recourse  to  Artaxerxes  for  his 
assistance:  he  accordingly  raised 
an  army  of 
the  command 
son-in-law, 

hundred  ships,  under  Gaus,  the 
son  of  Tamos ;  whilst  Tiribazus  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  both  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces :  but  some  years  elapsed  before  they 
were  brought  into  action.  In  this  extremity, 
Evagoras  applied  to  all  the  powers  who  were 


Conon  was  sent  to  Susa,  and  there  put  to  death  by  the  king's 
order;  but  Xenophon,  who  was  his  contemporary,  is  silent 
on  this  head. 
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at  enmity  with  the  Persians,  and  received 
ample  supplies  from  Egypt,  Libya,  Tyre,  Ara- 
bia, and  other  countries.  The  Athenians  also, 
notwithstanding  their  alliance  with  Artaxerxes, 
sent  ten  ships  of  war  to  the  assistance  of  their 

Jul.  Per.  4320.^  old  **"? ;  and,  when  these  were 
defeated  and  captured  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,(n)  they  sent 
another  fleet,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  land-forces,  under  the 
command  of  Chabrias,  who  arrived  safely,  and 
soon  reduced  the  whole  island  under  Evugoras. 
The  Lacedaemonians  finding  themselves  more 
and  more  pressed  by  the  Greek  confederates, 
were  more  anxious  than  ever  for  a  peace  with 
Persia;  and  they  again  dispatched  Antalcidas 
to  open  a  negociation  with  Tiribazus,  Arta- 
xerxes, also  being  bent  on  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus,  was  equally  desirous  of  a  peace  with 
them;  so  that  when  Tiribazus  appeared  at 
court  w'tn  Antalcidas,  he  readily 
accepted  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  latter.  Indeed,  under  any 
circumstances,  they  were  too 
advantageous  to  the  Persian 
interest  to  be  rejected;  for  their  purport  was 
the  surrender  to  Persia  of  all  the  Greek  cities 
in  Asia;  for  the  liberty  of  which  Agesilnus 
had  so  long  and  so'  bravely  contended.  A 
treaty  upon  these  terms  was  quickly  con- 
cluded, which  having  been  ratified  under  the 
kind's  seal,  was  carried  home  by  Antalcidas 
and  proclaimed  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece;  but 
was  considered  so  highly  dishonourable  and 
disadvantageous,  that  it  gave  universal  dissatis- 
faction, and  the  author  of  it,  from  whom  it  was 
sarcastically  styled  Tlie.  peace  of  Antnlcidas, 
was  held  in  such  scorn  by  his  countrymen, 
that  he  some  time  afterwards  starved  himself 
to  death  through  shame  and  vexation. (o) 

By  this  treaty,  the  Lacedaemonians  became 
the  allies  of  Persia;  and  the  Athenians,  being 
also  included  in  it,  were  obliged  to  recal 
Chabrias  from  Cyprus;  so  that  Evagoras  was 
deprived  of  any  farther  succour  from  Greece. 

Artaxerxes,  being  thus  freed 
from  his  anxieties  respecting  the 
Greeks,  bent  his  whole  force 
against  Evagoras,  and  dismissed 
the  armament  he  had  prepared, 

(n)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv.    Xcnojili.  ut  supra. 

(o)  Xenoph.  tlellen.  lib.  v.     Plut.  in  Aita.r.  ct  Aymil. 
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consisting  of  300,000  men,  as  above  stated, 
and  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  for  the  invasion  ot 
Cyprus,  where  they  effected  a  landing.  Eva- 
goras, in  the  interim,  had  not  been  slack  in  his 
preparations  for  their  reception;  for,  besides 
the  nations  already  enumerated  as  drawn  into 
his  alliance,  he  had  used  his  immense  trea- 
sures in  hiring  mercenaries  from  every  quarter 
whence  they  could  be  obtained.  With  seventy 
ships  of  his  own  and  twenty  from  Tyre,  he 
constantly  intercepted  all  the  enemy's  supplies, 
by  which  he  reduced  their  army,  after  its  land- 
ing on  the  island,  to  such  streights,  that  they 
began  to  mutiny;  but  when  the  whole  Persian 
rleet  had  put  to  sea,  the  army  was  again  plenti- 
fully supplied  from  Cilicia.  Evagoras  also 
received  a  supply  of  corn,  and  fifty  ships,  from 
Egypt,  which,  with  those  he  had  already,  and 
sixty  more  which  he  caused  to  be  fitted  out 
with  all  speed,  made  him  up  a  fleet  of  200  sail. 
With  these  he  advanced  to  attack  the  whole 
Persian  armament.  His  first  shock  was  irre- 
sistible, and  he  captured  and  destroyed  several 
of  the  enemy's  vessels;  but  Gaus,  advancing 
with  a  fresh  squadron,  attacked  him  with  such 
resolution,  that  the  rest  of  the  Persians  reco- 
vered their  spirits,  returned  to  the  charge,  and, 
at  length,  obtained  a  complete  victory;  the 
confederates  being  chased  to  their  respective 
harbours,  and  Evagoras  himself  compelled  to 
retire  to  Salamis,  where  he  was  closely  besieged 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

Whilst  the  victorious  Tiribazus  went  in  per- 
son to  acquaint  his  sovereign  with  these  trans- 
actions, and  to  request  a  new  supply  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  Evagoras  penetrated 
through  the  Persian  fleet,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  with  ten  ships,  and  sailed  to  Egypt,  in 
hopes  of  persuading  Achoris,  king  of  that 
country,  to  espouse  his  cause  with  a  powerful 
army,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.  His  expec- 
tation, however,  was  frustrated,  and  Salami's 
was  reduced  to  such  extremities, 
that  Evagoras,  on  his  return, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
proposals  made  by  Tiribazus 
were,  that  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus 
should  be  abandoned,  except  Salnmis,  which 
Evagoras  should  hold  of  the  king  as  a  servant 
under  his  lord,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
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Evagoras  readily  consented  to  the  first  con- 
dition, but  positively  refused  to  submit  to  the 
last,  insisting  that  he  would  hold  Salamis  only 
as  a  king  under  king;  and,  upon  finding  the 
Persian  commander  inflexible,  he  broke  off  the 
conference,  and  applied  his  thoughts  entirely 
to  the  defence  of  the  city.(p) 

In  the  mean  while,  Orontes,  who  commanded 
the  land-forces,  becoming  jealous  of  his  supe- 
rior, Tiribazus,  sent  such  accusations  against 
him  to  the  court,  that  Artaxerxes  ordered  the 
supposed  traitor  to  be  carried  prisoner  to  Susa  ; 
at  the  same  time  conferring  the  chief  command 
upon  the  accuser.  Orontes  being  thus  invested 
with  ample  authority,  and  dreading  a  defection 
of  his  troops,  who  began  to  exhibit  tokens  of  a 
mutinous  disposition,  hastened  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Evagoras,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  he  should  hold  Salamis  as  a  tribu- 
tary monarch  under  the  king  of  Persia;  and 
thus  terminated  a  war  which  had  cost  the  Per- 
sians fifty  thousand  talents, (q)  (upwards  of 
eleven  millions  sterling.) 

This  treaty  was  no  sooner  ratified,  than 
Gaus,  resenting  the  unjust  usage  of  his  father- 
in-law  Tiribazus,  and  fearing  to  be  involved  in 
the  same  prosecution,  and  put  to  death  on  bare 
suspicion,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Achoris, 
king  of  Egypt,  against  Artaxerxes,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  Lacedaemonians  to  join  the 
confederacy ;  but  before  these  great  projects 
were  sufficiently  ripe  for  execution,  Gaus  was 
treacherously  assassinated  by  one  of  his  offi- 
cers; and  the  death  of  Tachis,  who  had  under- 
taken to  carry  on  the  same  design,  quickly 
following,  rendered  all  the  preparations  en- 
tirely useless.(r) 

Artaxerxes  had  no  sooner  ended  the  Cyprian 
war,  than  he  resolved  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Cadusians,  a  warlike  race, 
inhabiting  a  mountainous  tract 
between  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian seas,(s)  who  probably  had 
revolted  from  him,  or  had  be- 
come troublesome  to  his  frontiers.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  in  person  against  them,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  horse  and  300,000  foot;  but 
the  sterility  of  the  country  proving  inimical  to 

(p)  Diud.  Sicul.  Jib.  xv. 

(qj  Diod.  S\cu\.ut  supra.  Isocr.inEvagor.  For  the  clit". 
ferent  values  of  the  ancient  talent,  see  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  231, 
where  50,000  Babylonish  talents  =  £ll,302,0tt3.  6*.  8rf. 
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the  sustenance  of  so  numerous  an  army,  the 
troops  were  soon  compelled  to  feed  upon  the 
beasts  of  burden;  and  even  those  became  so 
scarce,  that  an  ass's  head(t)  was  sold  for  sixty 
drachmas.  In  this  dreadful  emergency,  Tiri- 
bazus, who  followed  the  court  as  a  prisoner, 
contrived  a  stratagem,  which  rescued  the  Per- 
sians from  impending  ruin.  Understanding 
that  the  Cadusians  had  two  kings,  who  were 
encamped  apart,  and  had  conceived  a  jealousy 
of  each  other's  power,  he  prevailed  on  Arta- 
xerxes to  enter  into  treaty  with  them,  and  to 
entrust  him  with  the  management.  Accord- 
ingly, he  went  in  person  to  one  of  the  kings, 
and  sent  his  son  to  the  other,  assuring  each 
that  the  other  had  sent  a  private  embassy  to 
the  Persian  camp,  and  advising  him  to  make 
his  peace  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  terms 
might  be  more  advantageous.  These  artful 
negociations  were  crowned  with  success,  and 
Tiribazus,  on  his  return  to  Susa,  was  cleared 
from  the  charge  of  treason,  and  reinstated  in 
his  former  honours ;  while  Orontes,  his  base 
accuser,  after  an  impartial  investigation,  was 
banished  the  court.(u) 

Artaxerxes,  being  now  at  lei-  ,-juj  Per  4337 
sure  from  all  other  wars,  resolved  j  A.  M.  3627. 
to  reduce  the  Egyptians,  who  )  Olyinp.  c.  4. 
had  long  before  shaken  off  the  ^B<  c-  377« 
Persian  yoke.  With  this  view,  he  drew  some 
powerful  auxiliaries  from  Greece,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  Athenians  from  the 
interest  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  securing 
them  to  himself.  Pharnabazus  was  appointed 
to  manage  this  war;  but  the  preparations  were 
so  tardy,  that  upwards  of  two  years  elapsed 
before  they  were  completed.  When  at  length 
all  things  were  ready,  the  forces  /-ju]  per  .1340 
were  assembled  at  Ace,  (after-  S  A.  M.  3030. 
wards  Ptolema'is,)  where,  upon  'I  Olymp.  ci.  3. 
a  general  review,  the  army  was  CB-C- 
found  to  consist  of  200,0*00  Persians,  under 
Pharnabazus,  and  20,000  Greeks,  under  the 
command  of  Iphicrates.  The  naval  armament 
was  also  proportionate,  for  it  comprised  300 
galleys,  beside  an  incredible  number  of  vessels 
laden  with  provisions.  The  war  was  intended 
to  commence  with  the  siege  of  Pelusium ;  and 

(s)  Strabo.  lib.  xi. 

(t)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  904,  note  (z),  on  the  probable 
meaning  of  the  head  of  an  animal. 

(u)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  XT.    Plut.  in  Artaxerx. 
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both  the  fleet  and  army  began  to  move  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  might  act  in  concert  as 
occasion  required. 

Whilst  the  Persians  were  employed  in 
making  these  arrangements,  Nectanebis,  who 
had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt,  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  all  their  designs,  and 
took  such  measures  for  the  defence  of  Pelu- 
sium,  as  rendered  the  approach  to  it  impracti- 
cable by  sea  or  land.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
making  the  descent  in  that  quarter,  as  had 
first  been  projected,  the  invaders  sailed  to  the 
Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  they 
landed  their  troops  with  little  difficulty,  re- 
duced the  fortress  that  defended  it,  and  put 
the  Egyptian  garrison  to  the  sword.  Iphicrates 
then  proposed  to  re-embark  without  loss  of 
time,  and  attack  Memphis,  the  capital,  before 
the  Egyptians  could  recover  from  their  con- 
sternation ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  army  not 
being  come  up,  Pharnabazus  refused  to  under- 
take any  thing  before  their  arrival.  The  valiant 
Greek,  exasperated  at  the  thought  of  losing  so 
favourable  an  opportunity,  then  earnestly  re- 
quested permission  to  attempt  the  place  with 
Jul  Per  4340  1  *ne  mercenaries  under  his  com- 
A.  M.  3G30.  f  mand;  but  Pharnabazus  obsti- 
Olymp.  ci.  3.  C  nately  withheld  his  consent,  and 
374-J  thus  gave  the  Egyptians  time  to 
provide  effectually  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberty ;  for  having  got  all  their  forces  together, 
they  put  a  sufficient  garrison  into  Memphis, 
and  with  the  rest  so  harassed  the  enemy  as 
decidedly  to  prevent  their  farther  progress; 
and  at  length  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile 
obliged  the  Persians  to  withdraw  into  Phenice, 
after  losing  the  greater  portion  of  their  army. 
Pharnabazus  perceived  his  error  too  late,  and 
endeavoured  to  excuse  the  ill  success  of  the 
expedition,  by  ungenerously  throwing  the 
blame  on  Iphicrates;  and  he,  with  more  jus- 
tice, recriminated  upon  Pharnabazus;  but, 
being  well  aware  that  the  Persian  would 
obtain  the  greatest  favour  at  his  own  court, 
Iphicrates  prudently  hired  a  vessel,  and  retired 
to  Athens. (v) 

Jul.  Per.  4:m.  •)        About  twelve  years  after  this 
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(v)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv. 
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equally  unfortunate  with  the  former,  and  Egypt 
still  retained  its  independence. 

Artaxerxes  had  115  sons  by  his  concubines, 
and  three  by  his  queen,  viz.  Darius,  Ariaspes, 
and  Ochus:  among  these,  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  great  contentions  arose  respecting  the 
succession,  and  the  Persian  court  was  rent 
into  factions  by  their  respective  partizans.  To 
tranquillize  this  ferment,  Artaxerxes  permitted 
Darius,  his  eldest  son,  to  assume  the  regal 
title,  and  even  to  wear  the  tiara  in  his  life-lime; 
but  these  honours  were  far  from  satisfying  the 
young  prince's  ambition,  who  was  also  cha- 
grined by  his  father's  refusal  to  give  him  up 
one  of  his  concubines ;  and  he  formed  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  old  king's  life,  in  which  he 
engaged  50  of  his  brothers.  Tiribazus  also 
joined  in  the  design,  because  he  had  twice 
been  disappointed  of  princesses,  whom  Arta- 
xerxes had  promised  him  in  marriage,  but 
whom,  though  his  own  daugh-  /-jui  per  4;5-4 
ters,  he  had  taken  to  his  own  S  A.  M.  304  il 
bed.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  y  Olymp.  cv.  i. 
perpetration  of  their  treason;  'B-c- 
but  through  a  timely  discovery,  made  by  an 
eunuch  who  was  privy  to  it,  the  conspirators 
were  seized  as  they  were  entering  the  palace, 
and  all  put  to  death. (w) 

Although  Darius  and  his  associates  were 
thus  cut  off",  the  Persian  court  was  again  rent 
into  factions;  three  of  the  princes,  Ariaspes, 
Ochus,  and  Arsames,  being  still  competitors 
for  the  crown.  Ochus,  prompted  by  a  restless 
ambition,  soon  contrived  the  destruction  of  his 
two  rivals,  practising  so  effectually  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  Ariaspes,  that  he  poisoned  himself  to 
elude  the  imaginary  resentment  of  the  king; 
and  causing  Arsames  to  be  assassinated  by 
Harpates  the  son  of  Tiribazus.  These  acts  of 
cruelty,  added  to  the  recent  treason  and  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  overwhelmed  ,-juj  Per  4;?-- 
Artaxerxes  with  grief  so  insup-  >  A.  M.  3G4f>. 
portable,  that  it  quickly  termi-  1  Olymp.  cv. -2. 
nated  his  life,  in  the  ninety-fourth  '  B-  c> 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  his 
reign.(x)  He  was  a  mild  and  generous  prince, 
and  upon  the  whole  governed  with  clemency 
and  justice;  whence  he  was  honoured,  and 
his  authority  respected  throughout  the  empire. 
His  reign,  however,  can  scarcely  be  deemed 


(x)  Plut.  in  Artax.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv. 
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)lymp.  cv.  3.  f  followed     by     insurrections     in 
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a  prosperous  one;  for  although  great  designs 
were  projected,  the  delay  of  their  execution 
rendered  them  mostly  abortive. 

Ochus,  conscious  of  the  veneration  in  which 
his  father's  justice  and  clemency  were  held 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  and  apprehensive 
of  the  ill  consequences  that  might  result  from 
an  avowal  of  his  accession  while  the  people's 
minds  were  inflamed  by  the  recent  murder  of 
their  princes,  prevailed  on  the  officers  of  the 
household  to  conceal  the  king's  death;  and 
he  craftily  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
government  in  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  causing 
himself,  as  by  his  father's  order,  to  be  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  the  whole  empire.(y) 
After  thus  governing  for  nearly  ten  months,  he 
at  length  declared  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
publicly  ascended  the  throne,  assuming  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes;  though  he  is  most  fre- 
quently called  Ochus  by  historians. 
Jul  Per  4356  1  The  proclamation  of  the  old 
A 

Olymp 
B 

and  several  other  provinces,  which  diverted 
more  than  half  the  imperial  revenues  into  dif- 
ferent channels,  and  threatened  the  existing 
government  with  annihilation;  but,  the  leaders 
of  the  confederacy  disagreeing  among  them- 
selves, the  rebellion  terminated  without  any 
effusion  of  blood,  and  Ochus  was  firmly  esta- 
blished on  the  throne.(z) 

This  monster  of  cruelty  was  no  sooner  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  authority,  than  he  began  to 
fill  his  capital  and  the  whole  empire  with  car- 
nage and  misery.  He  caused  Ocha,  his  own 
sister  and  mother-in-law  (for  he  had  married 
her  daughter)  to  be  buried  alive;  shut  up  one 
of  his  uncles,(a)  with  a  hundred  of  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  where  they 
were  massacred  by  a  body  of  archers;  and  put 
all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  to  death, 
without  any  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  proximity 
of  blood.  Similar  barbarities  were  exercised 

(y)  Polyien.  Stratay.  lib.  vii. 

(z)  Diocl.  et  PoKsrn.  ut  supra.  Diodorus  places  this  revolt 
in  the  last  year  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  surnames. 

(a)  This  uncle  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Sisigambis,  mother  to  Darius  Codomanus ;  for  Q.  Curtius 
s;iys  lliat  Ochus  caused  eighty  of  her  brothers,  with  their 
father,  to  be  massacred  in  one  day.* 


VOL.  II. 


*  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  x.  cap.  8. 


on  all  who  afforded  him  the  slightest  pretence 
of  anger;  and  the  noblest  blood  of  Persia 
was  frequently  shed  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.(b) 

Whilst  the  nobles  groaned  beneath  this  insup- 
portable tyranny,  and  the  commonalty  shrunk 
with  horror  from  the  name  of  their  sanguinary 
monarch,  a  spirit  of  indignation  began  to  appear 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  and  the  smothered 
flames  of  discontent  again  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  Ochus,  hearing  that  Artabazus, 
governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  had  revolted,  and  engaged  the  assist- 
ance of  Chares,  an  Athenian  commander,  sent 
an  army  of  70,000  men  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection, but  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Athenians;  and  the  king  found  it  expedient  to 
send  a  threatening  message  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  deliver  himself  from  the  opposition  of 
the  valiant  Chares.  Artabazus,  /•  jui.  per  43(50. 
being  thus  deserted  by  the  Athe-  j  A.  M.  3050. 
nians,  applied  to  the  Thebans,  )  Olymp.  cv  1.3. 
from  whom  he  procured  a  sup-  CB-C-  354. 
ply  of  5000  men,  and  with  this  reinforcement 
he  gained  two  signal  victories  over  the  king's 
forces  :  but  Ochus  contrived  to  buy  off  the  new 
allies,  and  Artabazus  was  compelled  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  court  of  the  celebrated  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon.(c) 

This  revolt  was  scarcely  quelled,  when  the 
Sidoniaus  and  other  natives  of  Phcenice  reso- 
lutely armed  themselves  against  their  oppressor, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  4000  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, sent  them  by  Nectanebis,  king  of 
Egypt,  chased  the  Persians  out  of  their  terri- 
tories. The  Cypriots,(d)  encouraged  by  this 
success  of  the  Phoenicians,  joined  with  them 
and  the  Egyptians  in  the  same  confederacy,(e) 
and  the  rebellion  began  to  wear  a  formidable 
appearance. 

Ochus,  alarmed  at  these  pro-  ,-ju]  Per  4363 
ceedings,  sent  messengers  to  j  A.  M.  3653. 
Idrieus,  king  of  Caria,  enjoin-  Olymp.cvn.2. 
ing  him  to  invade  the  island  of 


(b)  Justin,  lib.  x.  cap.  3.    Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2. 

(c)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi. 

(d)  Cyprus  was  at  this  time  divided  into  nine  chief  cities, 
each  of  which  had  its  king,  tributary  to  the  Persian  monarch  : 
these  were   all    united   in   a   confederacy   to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  make  themselves  independent  in  their  particular 
districts.f 

(c)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi. 
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Cyprus  without  delay,  and  take  the  most  ample 
vengeance  upon  the  inhabitants.  Idrieus,  ac- 
cordingly, sent  out  8000  Greek  mercenaries, 
under  the  command  of  Phocion,  an  Athenian, 
and  Evagoras,  the  son  of  Nicocles,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  territory  of  Salamis  by 
his  uncle  Protagoras.  The  troops,  having 
landed  without  any  considerable  opposition, 
and  receiving  some  reinforcements  from  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  invested  Salamis  by  sea  and  land. 
In  the  mean  time,  Ochus  observing  that  his 
lieutenants  made  no  progress  against  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Egyptians,  assembled  a  numerous 
ariny,  and  marching  in  person  against  the 
Phosnicians,  effected  the  reduction  of  Sidon, 
which  was  betrayed  to  him  by  Mentor  the 
Rhodian,  and  Tennes,  king  of  the  place. (f) 
The  destruction  of  this  city  so  terrified  the  rest 
of  the  Phosnicians,  that  they  all  made  their 
submission;  and  Ochus  pursued  his  march 
into  Judea,  where  he  took  the  city  of  Jericho ; 
carried  off  a  great  many  Jews  with  him  into 
Egypt;  and  sent  others  into  Hyrcania,  where 
they  were  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
sea.(g)  At  the  same  time,  Ochus  compounded 
with  the  nine  Cyprian  kings, (h)  that  he  might 
have  no  impediment  to  his  principal  and  favour- 
ite design  of  reducing  Egypt. 
Jul  Per  43G4  ->  Having  received  a  reinforce- 

A.  M.      8654!  (   rnent  of  10,000  mercenaries  from 
Olyrop.cvn.3.  f  Greece,  Ochus  set  forward  to- 

B.  C.        350. )    wards  Egypt.     In  his  march,  a 
great  number  of  his  men  were  lost  in  the  sandy 
lake  Sirbonis.(i)     On  his  arrival  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of   Pelusium,   where  he  fixed   his 
head-quarters,  he  sent  out  three  detachments, 
each  under  a   Persian   and   a  Grecian  com- 
mander,  to  scour  the  country.      Nectanebis, 
•who    had  not    in  the  interval   of  the  king's 
approach  been  idle,  had  collected  an  army  of 
100,000  men,   of  whom  20,000  were  Greeks, 
20,000  Libyans,  and  the  remainder  Egyptians. 
With  some   of  these   be  had   garrisoned   his 
towns  on  the  borders;  and  with  the  rest  he 
guarded  the  passes  through  which  the  enemy 
must  enter  his  country.     The  first  of  Ochus's 
divisions,    under  Lachares,    the  Theban,    sat 
down  before  Pelusium,  which  was  garrisoned 


(f)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  070. 

(g)  Solin.  cap.  35.    Syncell.  ex  African.    Oros.  lib.  xxxi. 
cap.  7.    Joseph.  Contra  Apionem,  jib.  i.    Justin,  lib.  xxxvi. 
cap.  5. 


by  5000  Greeks.  While  this  siege  was  carry- 
ing on,  Nicostratus,  the  Argive,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  second  division,  put  his  troops 
on  board  a  squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and 
sailing  up  one  of  the  channels  of  the  Nile, 
encamped  in  a  strong  position,  in  the  heart  of 
the  country.  This  caused  an  alarm  (o  the 
troops  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  and  they 
assembled,  under  the  command  of  Clinius  of 
Cos,  to  drive  him  thence.  A  fierce  battle 
ensued,  which  ended  with  the  total  rout  of 
the  army  of  Clinius,  himself  and  upwards  of 
5000  of  his  men  being  slain,  and  determined 
the  fate  of  the  war:  for  Nectanebis,  fearing 
lest  Nicostratus  should  proceed  up  the  river 
to  Memphis,  hastened  to  its  defence,  and  left 
the  passes  into  his  country  quite  open.  The 
Grecian  garrison  in  Pelusium  hearing  of  this 
retreat,  immediately  capitulated  ;  while  Mentor 
the  Rhodian,  and  Bagoas  an  Egyptian  eunuch, 
with  the  third  detachment,  marched  through 
the  deserted  passes,  and,  without  any  oppo- 
sition, took  possession  of  all  that  part  of  the 
country;  the  garrisons,  through  fear,  contend- 
ing with  each  other  which  first  should  sur- 
render to  the  enemy.  Nectanebis,  seeing  him- 
self thus  deserted,  gathered  all  the  treasure  he 
could  collect,  and  made  his  escape  with  it  into 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  never  returned,  being  the 
last  prince  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  race. 
Ochus,  being  thus  left  entire  master  of  the 
country,  dismantled  the  chief  cities,  plundered 
the  temples,  and  having  dismissed  his  Greek 
allies  with  ample  rewards,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Babylon,  laden  with  vast  treasures ;  Pheren- 
dates,  one  of  his  grandees,  being  left  governor 
of  the  country. (j) 

Having  thus  reduced  all  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, and  established  peace  throughout  the 
empire,  Ochus  abandoned  himself  without 
reserve  to  the  gratification  of  his  depraved 
appetites,  and  left  the  administration  of  affairs 
entirely  to  his  favourite  ministers,  Bagoas  and 
Mentor,  who  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  late  campaign.  These  men 
agreeing  to  divide  the  power  between  them, 
the  former  governed  all  the  provinces  of  Upper, 
and  the  latter  those  of  Lower  Asia. 

(h)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi. 

(i)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  406. 

(j)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xyi. 
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Bagoas  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  a 
zealot  for  the  worship  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  He  had  endeavoured  to  influence 
Ochus  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies ; 
but  his  endeavours  were  totally  unavailing:  for 
the  king  not  only  plundered  the  temples,  but 
carried  away  the  sacred  records  that  were 
lodged  in  them ;  and  in  contempt  of  their  reli- 
gion, slew  the  bull  Apis.  This  conduct  of 
Ochus  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Bagoas,  that,  overlooking  every  con- 
sideration of  gratitude  for  the  favours  heaped 
upon  him,  be  resolved  on  avenging  the  affront 
thus  put  upon  his  religion,  and  he  anxiously 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  carrying  his 
scheme  into  effect.  He  redeemed  the  records 
with  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  sent  them  back 
to  Egypt;  but  the  injury  done  to  his  god  could 
be  no  otherwise  atoned  for,  in  his  apprehension, 
than  by  the  death  of  the  sacrilegious  king.  He 
Jul.  Per.  437(5. 1  accordingly  prevailed  on  the 

rsician  to  administer  a 
instead  of  medi- 
cine to  his-  royal  benefactor; 
and  baving  accomplished  this  purpose,  he 
caused  another  corpse  to  be  buried  instead  of 
the  king's;  and,  because  Ochus  had  compelled 
his  attendants  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  god 
Apis,  he  cut  his  flesh  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  to 
the  cats,  making  of  his  bones  handles  for 
swords.  He  then  placed  Arses,  or  Arogus, 
the  youngest  of  the  deceased  monarch's  sons, 
on  the  throne,  and  put  all  the  others  to  death, 
that  he  might  secure  to  himself  the  supreme 
authority,  while  Arses  was  permitted  to  bear 
the  empty  name  of  a  sovereign. (k) 

Arses  had  not  long  assumed  the  insignia  of 
royalty  before  he  was  well  apprised  of  the 
eunuch's  wicked  practices;  but  whilst  he  was 
concerting  measures  to  bring  him  to  punish- 
ment, Bagoas  effected  his  destruction,  with 
that  of  his  whole  family,  in  the  second  year  of 
liis  reign. 

Jul.  Per.  4378.")        Bagoas  having  thus  preserved 

A.M.      3068.  (    his   own  life  by  the  murder  of 

Olymp.  cxi  i.  f    the  king,  bestowed  the  imperial 

w>-)    diadem  on  Codomanus,  the  son 

(k)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.  yElian.  Vnr.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c;i]>.  i). 
Sev.  Sulpil.  Ill),  ii  Suid.  in  voce. 

(h  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.  Q.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  C.  Strabo. 
lib.  xv.  /El  an.  et.  ul. 

(in  Actorliiif;  to  Justin  and  OroMiis,  the  Persian  army 
consisted  of  IWO.OOO  foot,  and  20,000  horse;  Arriau  com- 


of  Arsanes  and  Sisigambis,  a  descendant  of 
Darius  Nothus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ochus, 
was  only  an  astanda,  or  person  employed  in 
carrying  dispatches  to  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces ;  but  having  valiantly  engaged  and  van- 
quished, in  single  combat,  a  champion  of  the 
Cadusians,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Armenia.  On  ascending  the  throne, 
Codomanus  took  the  name  of  Darius,  and  gave 
early  demonstrations  that  he  did  not  iuteud  to 
be  under  the  guidance  of  his  minister.  The 
ambitious  eunuch,  therefore,  determined  to 
remove  him,  and  with  this  design  provided  a 
deleterious  potion ;  but  Darius,  being  apprised 
of  his  danger,  when  the  potion  was  brought  him, 
made  Bagoas  drink  it,  and  thus  established 
himself  on  the  throne  without  farther  oppo- 
sition.(I)  This  Darius  is  represented  as  of  a 
mild  and  generous  disposition,  possessed  of 
great  personal  valour,  and  excelling  all  other 
Persians  in  stature  and  shape.  But  having 
such  a  rival  as  Alexander  the  Great  to  contend 
with,  he  was  not  able,  with  all  his  good  quali- 
ties and  personal  courage,  to  withstand  him. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  ,Jul  Per  4380i 
reign,  Alexander,  having  settled  )  A.  M.  3G70. 
his  affairs  in  Macedon,  crossed  i  Olymp.  cxi.3. 
the  Hellespont  at  the  head  of  a  ^B-  c< 
well-disciplined  army,  to  avenge,  as  he  said, 
the  numerous  injuries  which  Greece  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Persians  during  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Granicus,  he  found  the  Persian  cavalry  drawn 
up  in  order  to  oppose  his  passage,  while  the 
foot,  consisting  chiefly  of  Greek  mercenaries, 
occupied  an  easy  ascent  behind  the  cavalry .(m) 
Parmeriio,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  observing  this  disposition  of  the  Per- 
sian troops,  advised  his  master  to  halt  till  the 
ensuing  morning,  the  river  being  deep,  the 
banks  extremely  craggy,  and  the  soldiers  fa- 
tigued with  their  march;  while  the  enemy's 
troops  were  refreshed  by  a  peaceable  encamp- 
ment. But  these  reasons  made  no  impression 
on  the  dauntless  Alexander,  who,  regarding 
the  (iranicus  with  a  look  of  contempt,  exclaim- 
ed, that  it  would  fix  an  indelible  disgrace  on 


pules  the  infantry  at  200,000;  but  Diodorus  states  the  num- 
bers at  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse.  The  army  of  Alex- 
ander, at  the  highest  computation,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse;  but  they  were  all  picked 
men,  well  disciplined,  and  Juured  to  the  toils  of  war. 
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himself  and  his  army,  if,  after  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  he  should  suffer  his  progress  to  be 
retarded  by  a  rivulet. 

The  adverse  armies  being  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river, 
continued  to  survey  each  other  for  some  time, 
as  if  dubious  of  the  event.  Memnon,  the  Rho- 
dian,  whom  Darius  had  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  Asiatic  coasts,  advised  the  Persian 
generals  not  to  venture  a  battle,  but  to  lay 
waste  the  whole  country,  and  even  to  destroy 
the  cities,  that  the  invaders,  finding  no  pro- 
A'isions,  might  be  obliged  to  return  to  Europe ; 
but  Arsistes,  governor  of  Phrygia,  opposed 
this  salutary  counsel,  and  Memnon  was  sus- 
pected either  of  holding  secret  correspondence 
•with  the  enemy,  or  wishing  to  protract  the  war, 
in  order  to  continue  himself  in  the  command. 
As  soon  as  the  Macedonians  had  found  a  con- 
venient place  to  pass,  a  strong  detachment  of 
horse  plunged  into  the  river,  followed  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  while  the 
trumpet  sounded  to  arms,  and  the  air  resounded 
•with  acclamations.  As  they  approached  the 
bank  opposite,  amidst  showers  of  darts  and  ar- 
rows, which  dreadfully  galled  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,  a  most  dreadful  engagement  ensued  ; 
the  Macedonians  striving  to  effect  a  landing,  and 
the  Persians  forcing  them  back  into  the  river. 
The  first  ranks  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  Memnon  and  his  sons,  who 
commanded  in  this  place,  and  the  rest  were 
compelled  to  retire  to  the  river ;  but  Alexander, 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  soon  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  landed  in  spite  of 
all  opposition.  He  then  attacked  the  Persian 
horse  with  irresistible  fury,  and  compelled 
them,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  to  give  way. 
However,  Spithrobates,  son-in-law  to  Darius, 
and  governor  of  Ionia,  still  maintained  his 
ground  with  forty  Persian  grandees  who  at- 
tended him,  and  used  his  utmost  exertions  to 
renew  the  courage  of  his  flying  troops.  Alex- 
ander, perceiving  his  gallant  behaviour,  ad- 
vanced on  full  gallop  to  engage  him;  Spithro- 
bates readily  accepted  the  combat,  and  both 
were  slightly  wounded  at  the  first  encounter. 
The  Persian,  having  thrown  his  javelin  without 


(n)  Of  these,  25,  belonging  to  Alexander's  own  troop,  fell 
in  the  fir»t  attack;  and  their  statues  were  afterwards,  by  his 
order,  set  up  in  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedon;  whence  they  were, 
many  years  after,  taken  to  Rome  by  Q.  Metellus. 


effect,  drew  his  sword,  and  advanced  against 
his  antagonist;  but  whilst  his  arm  was  raised 
to  discharge  a  furious  blow,  Alexander  ran 
him  through  the  body  with  his  pike.  At  this 
moment,  Rosaces,  brother  to  the  fallen  hero, 
gave  Alexander  so  furious  a  blow  with  his 
battle-axe,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume,  and 
slightly  wounded  his  head  through  the  helmet; 
but  while  he  was  preparing  to  repeat  the  blow, 
Clitus,  with  one  stroke  of  his  scimitar,  made 
the  head  of  Rosaces  fly  from  his  shoulders, 
and  thus  saved  the  life  of  his  sovereign. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  elevated  to 
a  pitch  of  martial  enthusiasm  by  the  glorious 
example  of  their  king,  the  Macedonians  now 
rushed  with  redoubled  violence  on  the  Persian 
cavalry,  and  at  length  chased  them  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Alexander  did  not  pursue 
them,  but  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
right  wing,  charged  the  enemy's  infantry,  who, 
seeing  themselves  assaulted  at  once  by  the 
cavalry  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx  which 
had  crossed  the  river,  made  but  little  resistance. 
The  Greek  mercenaries  effected  an  orderly- 
retreat  to  an  adjacent  eminence,  whence  they 
sent  deputies,  requesting  permission  to  march 
off  unmolested ;  but  Alexander  immediately 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  put  them 
to  the  sword,  after  a  dreadful  conflict,  in  which 
his  own  horse  was  killed,  and  himself  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger.  In  this  engage- 
ment Alexander  lost  but  eighty-five  horse(n) 
and  thirty  foot  soldiers,  who  were  all  buried 
the  next  day  with  great  solemnity,  the  king 
exempting  their  parents  and  children  from  all 
taxes;  but  the  loss  of  the  Persians  amounted 
to  20,000  foot  and  2500  horse.(o) 

This  victory  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
surrender  of  Sardis,  which  the  conqueror  de- 
clared a  free  city,  permitting  its  inhabitants  to 
live  according  to  their  own  laws.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  received 
with  apparent  joy,  offered  numerous  sacrifices 
to  Dianrt,  and  assigned  to  her  temple  all  the 
tribute  that  was  usually  paid  by  the  citizens  to 
the  Persians :  here  also  he  received  embassies 
from  Trallis  and  Magnesia,  with  the  keys  of 
those  cities.  From  Ephesus  he  marched  to 


(o)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Justin,  lib. 
xi.  cap.  6.    Arrian.  Far.  Hist.  lilt.  i.  cap.  18. 
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Miletus,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  where 
Memnon  had  shut  himself  up  with  a  body  of  his 
troops,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  and  was  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
defence.  The  Persian  fleet  made  a  feint,  in 
order  to  succour  the  city;  but  after  several 
fruitless  attempts  they  sailed  off,  and  Alex- 
ander, having  invested  the  town,  caused  scaling 
ladders  to  be  planted  on  every  side.  Finding 
this  attempt  defeated  by  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance of  the  besieged,  and  understanding  that 
they  were  amply  supplied  with  provisions,  he 
ordered  all  his  engines  to  be  raised,  and  bat- 
tered the  walls,  night  and  day,  without  inter- 
mission, till  at  length,  the  town  being  nearly 
dismantled,  and  the  besieged  worn  out  with 
hard  service,  Memnon  demanded  to  capitu- 
late, and  surrendered  the  city  upon  honourable 
terms.  The  Milesians  were  suffered  to  live 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and  Meinnon, 
with  his  Greeks,  were  allowed  to  inarch  out 
without  molestation ;  but  the  Persians  were 
either  put  to  death,  or  sold  for  slaves.(p) 

Having  thus  effected  the  reduction  of  Miletus, 
Alexander  marched  against  Halicarnassus,  the 
metropolis  of  Caria,  into  which  Memnon  had 
thrown  himself  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops, 
with  the  resolution,  in  the  defence  of  so  im- 
portant a  place,  to  signalize  his  attachment  to 
Darius,  with  whom  he  had  left  as  pledges  his 
wife  and  children.  The  most  consummate 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  most 
intrepid  bravery,  were  exhibited  both  by  be- 
siegers and  besieged  on  this  occasion.  After 
the  Macedonians  had  filled  up  the  ditches, 
and  brought  their  engines  near  the  walls,  their 
works  were  demolished  in  an  instant,  and  the 
engines  set  on  fire  by  the  besieged  :  no  sooner 
was  any  part  of  the  wall  beaten  down,  but  a 
new  one  was  raised  in  its  stead ;  the  Macedo- 
nians, after  a  long  siege,  finding  themselves  no 
farther  advanced  than  when  they  began.  Their 
patience  and  perseverance,  however,  at  length 
surmounted  every  difficulty,  and  Memnon  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  sea  being 
open,  he  conveyed  the  inhabitants  and  their 
effects,  in  the  Persian  fleet,  to  the  island  of 
Cos,  and  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  the  cita- 
del, which  was  amply  furnished  with  all  sorts 

«. 

(p)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Arrian.  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 
(q)  Vide  Pint,  in  Alex.     Arrian.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.     Justin, 
lib.  xi.  cap.  9.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 


of  provision.  Alexander,  finding  the  city  de- 
serted, caused  it  to  be  entirely  ,-juj  Per  4381 
demolished;  and  hastened  to  J  A.  M.  8671. 
the  provinces  of  Phrygia,  Lycia,  )  Olymp.  cxi.4. 
Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  Paphlago-  ^B- c- 
nia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  which,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  he  successively  reduced, 
and  bestowed  on  his  particular  friends. 

Memnon,  in  the  mean  time,  having  received 
authority  to  carry  the  war  into  Greece,  took 
the  scattered  remains  of  the  Persian  army  on 
board  his  fleet  at  the  island  of  Cos,  and  re- 
duced the  islands  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  except 
the  city  of  Mitylene.  From  thence  he  designed 
to  pass  over  into  Euboea,  and  make  Greece 
and  Macedonia  the  seat  of  the  war ;  but  whilst 
he  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Mitylene,  his 
death  cut  short  these  important  designs,  and 
confirmed  Alexander  in  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  of  marching  without  delay  into  Upper 
Asia. 

The  death  of  Memnon  was  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  could  at  that  time  have  happened 
to  Darius ;  for  having  no  other  general  capable 
of  carrying  on  that  enterprise  of  invading 
Greece,  which  would  certainly  have  saved  his 
empire,  he  was  obliged  to  drop  it,  and  depend 
entirely  on  his  eastern  armies.  He  now  set  up 
his  standard  at  Babylon,  and  on  mustering  his 
forces,  found  they  amounted  to  four,  five,  or 
six  hundred  thousand  men,  according  to  the 
various  accounts  of  historians. (q) 

The  Macedonian  prince  having  penetrated 
into  Cilicia,  received  intelligence  that  a  nu- 
merous body  of  troops  was  planted  at  an  im- 
portant pass  called  the  Straits,  with  a  design 
to  arrest  his  progress.  However,  he  advanced 
resolutely  in  person,  and  secured  the  pass, 
while  the  cowardly  Persians  betook  themselves 
to  flight.  He  then  proceeded  to  Tarsus, 
which  the  Persians  had  just  set  on  fire,  to  pre- 
vent their  enemies  from  enriching  themselves 
with  the  plunder  of  so  rich  and  flourishing  a 
city ;  but  lie  rescued  it  from  destruction  by  his 
timely  arrival. (r) 

Darius  had  by  this  time  begun  his  march  at 
the  head  of  his  numerous  army,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  a  triumphing  conqueror.  Before  the 
army  was  borne,  on  silver  altars,  the  sacred 


(r)  Arrian.  lib,  ii.  cap.  G.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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fire,  attended  by  the  Magi  and  three  hundred 
ami  sixty-five  youths  apparelled  in  scarlet 
robes.  Next  came  a  sumptuous  chariot  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter,(a)  drawn  by  white  horses, 
and  followed  by  a  beautiful  animal,  which  they 
called  the  horse  of  the  sun:  all  the  equerries 
were  arrayed  in  white  garments,  and  each  had 
two  golden  rods  in  his  hands.  After  these 
came  ten  magnificent  chariots  enriched  with 
curious  sculptures  in  gold  and  silver,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  vanguard  of  the  cavalry,  com- 
posed of  twelve  nations,  each  armed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  Next  appeared  a  body  of 
infantry,  called  the  Immortal  Band,  consisting 
of  10,000  chosen  Persians,  clothed  in  robes 
of  gold  tissue,  having  large  sleeves  garnished 
with  precious  stones,  and  wearing  collars  of 
pure  gold.  About  thirty  paces  distant,  march- 
ed the  king's  relations,  or  cousins,  to  the  num- 
ber of  15,000,  habited  like  women,  and  sur- 
passing even  the  Immortal  Band  in  the  rich- 
ness of  their  attire.  These  were  followed  by 
Darius  himself,  seated  on  a  golden  chariot, 
and  attended  by  his  guards:  his  vest  was 
purple  elegantly  striped  with  silver;  his  upper 
robe  was  bespangled  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  costly  jewels;  and  the  scabbard  of  his 
scimitar  was  made  -out  of  a  single  precious 
stone.  His  chariot  was  supported  on  either 
side  by  figures  cast  in  pure  gold ;  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  beam,  which  was  set  with 
jewels,  rose  two  statues  of  the  same  precious 
metal,  a  cubit  in  height,  one  representing  war, 
the  other  peace,  both  shaded  with  the  wings 
of  a  spread  eagle,  also  of  gold.  Two  hundred 
of  his  nearest  kinsmen,  on  foot,  escorted  him 
on  either  side ;  ten  thousand  horsemen,  whose 
lances  were  plated  with  silver,  and  tipped  with 
gold,  marched  behind ;  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  30,000  infantry,  the  rear  of  the  army; 
after  whom  came  400  led  horses  belonging  to 
the  king.  At  a  little  distance  followed  Sisi- 
gambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  his  consort, 
both  seated  on  high  chariots,  with  a  numerous 
train  of  female  attendants  on  horseback,  and 
fifteen  chariots  containing  his  children,  and 
those  who  had  the  care  of  their  education. 
The  royal  concubines,  to  the  number  of  300, 


(s)  This  is  au  error  of  the  Greek  historians,  who  were 
BOacquaiated  with  the  Persian  theology:  the  chariot,  as  well 
a-,  the  horse  that  followed  it,  was  consecrated  to  the  lumi- 
nary of  day. 


all  attired  as  queens,  followed  by  600  mules 
and  300  camels,  carrying  the  king's  treasure, 
guarded  by  a  body  of  bowmen,  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  royal  corps ;  and  the  whole  pageant 
was  closed  with  numerous  chariots  containing 
the  wives  of  the  crown  officers  and  lords  of  the 
court,  guarded  by  seven  light  companies  of 
infantry.(t) 

When  Darius  set  off  upon  this  expedition, 
Charidemus,  whom  Alexander  had  banished 
from  Athens,  advised  Darius  to  commit  the 
care  of  his  army,  which,  he  observed,  needed 
not  exceed  100,000  men,  and  one  third  of  them 
mercenaries,  to  some  experienced  general ;  but 
his  counsel  was  deemed  so  great  an  insult  to  the 
king  and  his  lords,  that  he  was  immediately 
put  to  death.(u)  When  Darius  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  extensive  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  commanders  of  the  Greek  mercenaries 
earnestly  pressed  him  to  wait  for  the  enemy, 
that  he  might  engage  him  with  all  the  advantage 
of  his  numbers:  but  Darius  refused  to  listen  to 
their  admonitions,  and  hastened  blindly  to  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Cilicia,  where  his  cavalry 
and  the  number  of  his  troops  were  likely  to  be 
rather  an  incumbrance  to  each  other,  than  of 
any  service  in  an  engagement. (v) 

Alexander  receiving  advice  that  Darius  was 
advancing  towards  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to 
enter  Cilicia,  detached  Parmenio  to  secure  a 
narrow  pass  leading  from  Syria  into  Cilicia, 
whilst  himself  marched  from  Tarsus  to  Anchi- 
ale,  and  thence  to  Soli,  which  city  he  reduced, 
and  laid  a  contribution  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
•20,000  talents  for  the  maintenance  of  his  army, 
because  they  had  shut  their  gates  against  him. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  Cilician  defiles,  and 
took  up  a  position  on  a  spot  of  ground  just  wide 
enough  for  two  small  armies  to  act  in  ;  and  there 
he  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Persians. 

Darius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  sent  his 
most  valuable  moveables  under  a  convoy  to 
Damascus,  led  the  main  body  of  his  army 
toward  the  straits  of  Mount  Amanus,  through 
which  he  entered  Cilicia,  and  penetrated  to 
the  city  of  Issus,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
the  Macedonians,  alarmed  at  his  approach, 
had  retired  to  Syria.  At  Issus,  he  inhumanly 


(t)  Arrian.  et  Q.  Curt,  iibi  supra. 

(u)  Diod.  Sirul.  lib.  xvii.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  caj>.  0. 

(v)  Arrian.  et  Curt,  ubi  supra. 
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put  to  death  the  sick  and  wounded  Macedo- 
nians, whom  Parmenio  had  left  there;  sparing 
only  a  few,  whom  he  dismissed  to  carry  intelli- 
gence to  Alexander  of  the  immense  number  of 
his  forces.  As  soon  as  the  Macedonian  king 
heard  of  his  approach,  he  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  drew  up  his  troops  on  an  advan- 
tageous ground  near  the  city  of  Issus,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  mountains,  and  by  the  sea 
on  the  other.  Here  Darius,  being  unable  to 
extend  his  front  beyond  that  of  the  enemy, 
drew  up  his  army  in  several  lines  one  behind 
the  other.  But  the  first  line  being  broken  by 
the  irresistible  shock  of  the  Macedonians,  a 
scene  of  confusion  immediately  ensued,  and 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  most 
intrepid  Persians  could  neither  maintain  their 
position,  nor  manage  their  arms.  Darius,  who 
fought  in  the  first  line,  having  disengaged  him- 
self with  great  difficulty,  retreated  precipitately 
to  the  adjacent  mountains,  where  he  quitted 
his  chariot,  and  continued  his  flight  on  horse- 
back, leaving  behind  him  his  shield,  his  bow, 
and  royal  mantle ;  while  his  unfortunate  troops 
sank  beneath  the  swords  of  their  pursuers,  or 
were  trampled  to  death  by  their  flying  country- 
nien.(w)  The  Greek  mercenaries,  indeed, 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  resolutely 
withstood  the  furious  attack  of  Alexander,  till 
12,000  of  them  were  slain,  and  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Seleucus,  with  120  Macedonian  officers 
of  distinction,  were  sacrificed  to  their  fury. 
They  then  effected  a  retreat  over  the  moun- 
tains, to  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  and  sailed  thence  to 
Cyprus,  in  the  transports  that  had  conveyed 
them  from  Lesbos. 

Alexander,  being  now  entire  master  of  the 
field,  and  of  the  enemy's  camp,  in  which  the 
mother,  wife,  two  daughters,  and  son  of  Darius, 
were  taken  prisoners,  dispatched  Parmenio 
with  the  Thessalian  horse  to  Damascus.  On 
his  march,  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from 
the  governor,  with  an  offer  to  betray  that  city 
to  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  he  arrived 
before  Damascus,  the  governor  caused  a  vast 
number  of  beasts  to  be  laden  with  the  treasures 
of  Darius,  under  a  pretence  that  he  was  unable 


(w)  In  this  engagement,  the  Persians  lost,  according  to 
Arrian,  10,000  cavalry  and  90,000  foot :  other  writers  agree 
with  hina  in  respect  to  the  former,  but  they  all  vary  from 
him,  as  well  as  from  each  other,  in  the  latter ;  some  rating 
the  number  of  killed  at  80,000,  others  at  100,000,  and  others 


to  defend  the  city  against  a  victorious  army, 
and  would  therefore  retire  for  the  benefit  of  his 
master;  though  his  real  design  was  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  enemy.  At  the  first  sight  of 
Parmenio's  detachment,  the  Persians  took  to 
flight,  and  left  them  to  seize  all  the  gold  and 
silver  which  had  been  collected  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Darius's  numerous  army.  The  place 
being  thus  taken,  through  the  treachery  of  the 
governor,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  were  per- 
mitted to  enrich  themselves  with  plunder, 
and  Alexander  pursued  his  march  into  Syria, 
where  most  of  the  cities  surrendered  without 
opposition. 

On  his  arrival  at  Marathos,  Alexander  re- 
ceived a  haughty  letter  from  Darius,  in  which 
he  styled  himself  king,  without  bestowing  that 
title  on  his  competitor,  and  rather  commanded, 
than  intreated,  him  to  name  a  price  for  the 
ransom  for  the  illustrious  personages  who  were 
taken  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Issus :  he 
advised  him  to  content  himself  with  the  king- 
dom of  his  ancestors;  upbraided  him  with 
injustice  in  invading  a  foreign  empire;  but 
offered  to  obliterate  all  disputes  and  injuries 
by  a  treaty  of  amity.  Alexander,  highly  in- 
censed at  the  unseasonable  spirit  of  pride 
which  dictated  this  letter,  returned  an  answer, 
beginning  "  Alexander  the  king,  to  Darius,"  in 
which  he  enumerated  the  injuries  and  calami- 
ties which  Greece  and  Macedon  had  sustained 
from  the  Persians ;  reproached  that  nation  with 
the  base  and  treacherous  murder  of  his  father 
Philip,  and  Darius  in  particular  with  setting  a 
price  upon  his  own  head ;  affirmed  that,  instead 
of  being  an  aggressor,  he  had  only  taken  up 
arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father;  which  cause  the  gods  had 
visibly  espoused  in  crowning  his  arras  with 
success ;  engaged  to  restore  the  royal  captives 
on  condition  that  Darius  should  repair  to  him 
as  a  suppliant  for  their  liberty ;  and  concluded 
by  desiring  him  to  remember  when  he  next 
wrote,  that  he  not  only  addressed  a  king,  but 
the  arbiter  of  his  fate.(x) 

Alexander,  having  sent  this  letter  by  The- 
sippus,  marched  from  Marathos  into  Phcenice, 


at  120,000,  adding  that  40,000  were  taken  prisoners.     The 
loss  of  Alexander,  at  the  highest  estimate,  is  rated  at  only 
300  men. 
(x)  Diod.  Sicul.  Arrian.  Plut.  et  al.  ut  supra, 
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where  the  inhabitants  of  Biblos  and  most  of 
the  cities  voluntarily  opened  their  gates ;  the 
Sidonians  received  him  with  acclamations,  as 
their  deliverer  from  the  Persian  tyranny,(y) 
and  the  whole  provinces  of  Syria  and  Phcenice 
,„„  _  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  au- 

Jlll.  rer.  4ooj.  1.         .  .  .  n  rri 

A.M.  3672.  /  thonty,  except  the  city  of  lyre, 
which  held  out  with  incredible 
bravery  against  all  his  forces 
during  seven  months;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  it  was  taken  by 
assault.(z) 

Whilst  Alexander  was  thus  employed  in 
Phoenice,  some  of  the  Persian  generals  assem- 
bled the  remains  of  their  scattered  army,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Paphlagonians  and 
Cappadocians,  attempted  the  recovery  of  Ly- 
dia ;  but  they  were  routed  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  at  length  totally  dispersed,  by 
Antigonus,  on  whom  Alexander  had  bestowed 
the  government  of  that  province.  About  the 
same  time  the  Persian  fleet,  which  Darius  had 
sent  out  to  recover  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont, 
fell  in  with  a  Macedonian  squadron,  and  was 
entirely  destroyed. 

While  Alexander  was  engaged  before  Tyre, 
he  received  a  second  letter  from  Darius,  in 
which  he  condescended  to  give  him  the  title  of 
king,  and  offered  him  10,000  talents  for  the 
release  of  the  captive  princesses,  with  his 
daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and  all  the  coun- 
try he  had  conquered  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
on  condition  of  his  making  peace.  He  then 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
made  a  pompous  display  of  the  troops  still  at 
his  command,  represented  the  difficulties  he 
was  likely  to  meet  with  in  crossing  the  Eu- 
phrates and  other  rivers,  attributed  the  late 
reverses  of  the  Persians  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  where  they  fought,  and  remarked  that 
when  they  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him 
in  an  open  plain,  he  must  be  ashamed  to  ap- 
pear before  so  numerous  a  host  with  a  handful 
of  men.(a)  To  this  Alexander  replied,  that  it 
ill  became  the  king  of  Persia  to  make  an  offer 
of  what  he  no  longer  possessed  ;  that  having 
crossed  the  sea,  he  was  not  to  be  alarmed  at 


(y)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  671.  (z)  Ibid.  p.  678. 

(a)  When  this  letter  was  read  before  a  council  of  the  Mace- 
donian officers,  Parmonio  was  for  clos,in«  with  the  terms, 
declaring  that  he  would  accept  them,  if  he  were  Alexander: 
"  And  so  would  I,"  replied  the  conqueror,  "  were  I  Parmenio.* 

•  Plut.  in  Apophthegm. 


rivers ;  and  that  he  would  pursue  Darius  to 
whatever  place  he  should  retire,  till  he  had 
convinced  him  which  of  the  two  was  the  best 
commander.  This  answer  put  Darius  out  of 
all  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  and  he  began 
to  renew  his  preparations  for  war. 

Having  reduced  the  city  of  Tyre,  and 
marched  thence  to  Jerusalem,  Alexander  hast- 
ened to  attack  Gaza,  which  was  the  only  inlet 
into  Egypt.  This  place  was  so  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  the  governor,  Betis,  or  Babemesis,  as 
he  is  called  by  some,(b)  so  firmly  attached  to 
his  sovereign,  that  two  entire  months  were 
exhausted  during  the  siege,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  the  Macedonian  officers,  and 
the  intrepid  gallantry  of  their  troops.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  taken,  and  Alexander, 
forgetting  the  magnanimity  of  a  conqueror,  in 
the  resentment  of  a  foe,  caused  10,000  of  the 
inhabitants  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  sold  the 
rest,  with  their  wives  and  children,  into  slavery : 
and  when  the  valiant  Betis  was  taken  prisoner, 
he  caused  his  heels  to  be  bored,  a  cord  to  be 
drawn  through  them,  and  the  wretched  sufferer 
to  be  thus  dragged  round  the  city  till  he  ex- 
pired ;  boasting,  that  in  this  circumstance  he 
imitated  his  progenitor  Achilles,  who  caused 
the  dead  body  of  Hector  to  be  dragged  round 
the  walls  of  Troy  :(c)  as  if  so  execrable  an 
example  were  worthy  of  imitation.  Having 
placed  a  garrison  in  Gaza,  and  sent  a  great 
portion  of  the  spoil  he  had  found  there  to 
his  mother  Olympias,  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and 
others  of  his  friends,  he  resumed  his  march 
towards  Egypt,  and  in  seven  days  arrived 
before  Pelusium.  Hither  the  Egyptians  flocked 
to  him  in  crowds  to  make  their  submission  to 
him ;  their  hatred  to  the  Persians  prompting 
them  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  shaking 
oft'  their  yoke,  although  the  most  they  could 
hope  for  was  a  change  of  masters.  Mazaeus, 
the  Persian  commander  in  Memphis,  observing 
this  disposition  of  the  people,  and  knowing 
that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  oppose  a 
general  insurrection,  opened  the  gates  of  that 
city  to  the  conqueror,  and  by  putting  him  in 
possession  of  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 

(b)  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  ult.    Euseb.  Chron.  Plin. 
lib.  xii.  cap.  2o.    Arriau.  lib.  ii. 

(c)  Q.  Curt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.    Arrian.  ut  supra.    Plut.  in 
Alex. 
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with  800  talents  and  all  the  king's  rich  furni- 
tmv,(d)  made  him  master  of  all  Egypt. 

At  Memphis,  Alexander  formed  the  design 
of  visiting  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman,  in 
which  he  was  more  fortunate  than  the  array  of 
Cambyses  had  been,(e)  and  was  greeted  by  the 
oracle  as  the  son  of  the  presiding  deity.  In 
his  way,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
which  soon  became  the  emporium  of  the  king- 
dom. On  his  return,  to  people  this  new  city, 
he  drew  colonies  from  various  places,  among 
whom  were  many  Jews,  and  to  them  he  allowed 
the  exercise  of  their  own  religion  and  laws,  and 
admitted  them  to  share  equally  in  the  franchises 
and  liberties  which  he  had  conferred  upon  the 
Macedonians:  after  which  he  took  up  his  win- 
ter-quarters at  Memphis. 

Jul.  Per.  4383.^        The  next  spring,  Darius,  hay- 
A.  M.     3673.  /    lllg  assembled  a  more  powerful 

Olymp.  V  army  than  that  which  fought  at 
cxn.  2.  I  Issus,  marched  towards  Nineveh, 
331'*  and  sent  out  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  cross- 
ing the  Tigris :  but  Alexander,  having  settled 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  Phcenice,  had  advanced 
with  such  rapidity,  that  Darius's  precaution 
was  rend ered  abortive;  for  he  had  crossed  that 
river,  as  well  as  the  Euphrates,  before  the 
Persians  arrived.  Alexander  encamped  two 
days  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Tigris,  during  which 
time  his  troops  were  dismayed  by  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  (21st  Sept.);  but  on  being  assured 
by  the  Egyptian  soothsayers  that  the  moon 
was  the  emblem  of  Persia,  and  that  as  often 
as  she  suffered  an  eclipse  some  great  calamity 
was  portended  to  that  country,  their  courage 
revived  ;  and  Alexander,  availing  himself  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  immediately  began 
his  march,  although  it  was  then  midnight. 
At  daybreak  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which 
retired  on  his  appearance,  but  were  pursued 
by  Aristo,  commander  of  the  Paeonian  horse, 
who  chased  them  back  to  their  main  army  with 
great  slaughter;  and  returning  with  the  head 
of  their  general,  threw  it  at  Alexander's  feet, 
observing  that  such  a  present,  in  his  country, 
was  usually  rewarded  with  a  golden  cup. 
Alexander  replied,  smiling,  "  It  would  there 
be  rewarded  with  an  empty  cup,  but  I  will  give 

(d)  Diml.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Justin,  lib.  xi.  cap.  11.    Quint. 
Curt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.    Arrian.  lib.  iii. 
VOL.  II. 


you  a  golden  cup  full  of  wine."  Shortly  after 
this  incident,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
Macedonians  of  the  near  approach  of  Darius, 
upon  which  Alexander  halted  to  refresh  his 
soldiers;  and  during  this  interval  he  inter- 
cepted some  letters  from  Darius  to  the  Greeks, 
entreating  them,  with  great  promises  of  rewards, 
either  to  murder  Alexander,  or  to  betray  him 
into  his  hands.  At  first  the  king  was  for  read- 
ing these  letters  in  a  full  assembly  of  his  offi- 
cers; but  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  Parrnenio, 
who  observed  that  the  raising  of  such  thoughts 
in  the  minds  of  his  troops  might  be  dangerous, 
since  the  hope  of  riches  might  prompt  a  man 
to  the  most  enormous  crimes.  Alexander 
coincided  in  this  opinion,  and  commanded  his. 
troops  to  march  forward  ;  but  on  hearing  that 
Statira,  the  wife  of  Darius,  had  just  died  in 
his  camp,  he  restrained  his  military  impatience; 
hastened  to  the  pavilion  where  Sisigambis  and 
the  other  royal  prisoners  were  kept,  in  order  to 
cheer  them  with  the  voice  of  consolation ;  and 
ordered  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  deceased 
queen  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour and  solemnity.  Darius,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  this,  as  well  as  with  the  respect 
that  in  her  life-time  had  been  paid  her  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  is  said  to  have  uttered  a  fer- 
vent prayer,  that,  if  the  Fates  had  determined 
to  transfer  the  Persian  empire  into  other  hands, 
none  might  sit  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus  but  so 
merciful,  just,  and  generous  a  conqueror  as 
Alexander.(f) 

Darius,  being  overcome  by  the  kind  and 
tender  behaviour  which  Alexander  had  shewn 
his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  son,  sent  ten  of  his 
relations  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  to  make 
some  new  proposals  of  peace,  offering  to  relin- 
quish all  the  Asiatic  provinces  as  far  as  the 
Halys,  and  all  the  countries  lying  between  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Euphrates,  and  tendering 
thirty  thousand  talents  for  the  ransom  of  hi* 
family.  Parmenio  again  advised  his  sovereign 
to  accept  the  conditions;  observing  that  the 
provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hel- 
lespont would  be  a  great  accession  to  the  king- 
dom of  Macedon ;  and  that  the  royal  captives 
were  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  army,  whereas 
the  treasures  offered  for  their  ransom  might  be 
employed  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  or  to  reward 

(e)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  390;  Vol.  TI.  p.  386,  Dote  fr\ 

(f)  Curt,  ct  Plut.  ut  supra. 
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where  the  inhabitants  of  Biblos  aud  most  of 
the  cities  voluntarily  opened  their  gates ;  the 
Sidonians  received  him  with  acclamations,  as 
their  deliverer  from  the  Persian  tyranny.(y) 
and  the  whole  provinces  of  Syria  and  Phcenice 
,„„  ,.  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  au- 

Jiu.  rer.  400^.  |  .  _ 

A.  M.  3672.  /  thonty,  except  the  city  of  Tyre, 
which  held  out  with  incredible 
bravery  against  all  his  forces 
during  seven  months;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  it  was  taken  by 
assault.(z) 

Whilst  Alexander  was  thus  employed  in 
Phcenice,  some  of  the  Persian  generals  assem- 
bled the  remains  of  their  scattered  army,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Paphlagonians  and 
Cappadocians,  attempted  the  recovery  of  Ly- 
dia;  but  they  were  routed  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  at  length  totally  dispersed,  by 
Antigonus,  on  whom  Alexander  had  bestowed 
the  government  of  that  province.  About  the 
same  time  the  Persian  fleet,  which  Darius  had 
sent  out  to  recover  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont, 
fell  in  with  a  Macedonian  squadron,  and  was 
entirely  destroyed. 

While  Alexander  was  engaged  before  Tyre, 
he  received  a  second  letter  from  Darius,  in 
which  he  condescended  to  give  him  the  title  of 
king,  and  offered  him  10,000  talents  for  the 
release  of  the  captive  princesses,  with  his 
daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and  all  the  coun- 
try he  had  conquered  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
on  condition  of  his  making  peace.  He  then 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
made  a  pompous  display  of  the  troops  still  at 
his  command,  represented  the  difficulties  he 
was  likely  to  meet  with  in  crossing  the  Eu- 
phrates and  other  rivers,  attributed  the  late 
reverses  of  the  Persians  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  where  they  fought,  and  remarked  that 
when  they  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him 
in  an  open  plain,  he  must  be  ashamed  to  ap- 
pear before  so  numerous  a  host  with  a  handful 
of  men.(a)  To  this  Alexander  replied,  that  it 
ill  became  the  king  of  Persia  to  make  an  offer 
of  what  he  no  longer  possessed  ;  that  having 
crossed  the  sea,  he  was  not  to  be  alarmed  at 


(y)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  671.  (z)  Ibid.  p.  67ft. 

(a)  When  this  letter  was  read  before  a  council  of  the  Mace 
donian  officers,  Parnirnio  wa»  for  closing  with  the  terras, 
declaring  that  he  would  accept  them,  if  he  were  Alexander: 
"  And  so  would  I,"  replied  the  conqueror,  "  were  I  Parmenio.* 

•  Plut.  in  Apophthegm. 


rivers ;  and  that  he  would  pursue  Darius  to 
whatever  place  he  should  retire,  till  he  had 
convinced  him  which  of  the  two  was  the  best 
commander.  This  answer  put  Darius  out  of 
all  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  and  he  began 
to  renew  his  preparations  for  war. 

Having  reduced  the  city  of  Tyre,  and 
marched  thence  to  Jerusalem,  Alexander  hast- 
ened to  attack  Gaza,  which  was  the  only  inlet 
into  Egypt.  This  place  was  so  strongly  forti- 
6ed,  and  the  governor,  Betis,  or  Babemesis,  as 
he  is  called  by  some,(b)  so  firmly  attached  to 
his  sovereign,  that  two  entire  months  were 
exhausted  during  the  siege,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  the  Macedonian  officers,  and 
the  intrepid  gallantry  of  their  troops.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  taken,  and  Alexander, 
forgetting  the  magnanimity  of  a  conqueror,  in 
the  resentment  of  a  foe,  caused  10,000  of  the 
inhabitants  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  sold  the 
rest,  with  their  wives  and  children,  into  slavery : 
and  when  the  valiant  Betis  was  taken  prisoner, 
he  caused  his  heels  to  be  bored,  a  cord  to  be 
drawn  through  them,  and  the  wretched  sufferer 
to  be  thus  dragged  round  the  city  till  he  ex- 
pired ;  boasting,  that  in  this  circumstance  he 
imitated  his  progenitor  Achilles,  who  caused 
the  dead  body  of  Hector  to  be  dragged  round 
the  walls  of  Troy  :(c)  as  if  so  execrable  an 
example  were  worthy  of  imitation.  Having 
placed  a  garrison  in  Gaza,  and  sent  a  great 
portion  of  the  spoil  he  had  found  there  to 
his  mother  Olympias,  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and 
others  of  his  friends,  he  resumed  his  march 
towards  Egypt,  and  in  seven  days  arrived 
before  Pelusium.  Hither  the  Egyptians  flocked 
to  him  in  crowds  to  make  their  submission  to 
him ;  their  hatred  to  the  Persians  prompting 
them  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  shaking 
oft'  their  yoke,  although  the  most  they  could 
hope  for  was  a  change  of  masters.  Mazaeus, 
the  Persian  commander  in  Memphis,  observing 
this  disposition  of  the  people,  and  knowing 
that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  oppose  a 
general  insurrection,  opened  the  gates  ot  that 
city  to  the  conqueror,  and  by  putting  him  in 
possession  of  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 

(b)  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  ult.    Euseb.  Citron.  Plin. 
lib.  xii.  cap.  25.     A  num.  lib.  ii. 

(c)  Q.  Curt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Iu.    Anian.  ut  supra.    Plut.  n« 
Alex. 
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with  800  talents  and  all  the  king's  rich  furni- 
ture,^!) made  him  master  of  all  Egypt. 

At  Memphis,  Alexander  formed  the  design 
of  visiting  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman,  in 
which  he  was  more  fortunate  than  the  army  of 
Cambyses  had  been,(e)  and  was  greeted  by  the 
oracle  as  the  son  of  the  presiding  deity.  In 
his  way,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
which  soon  became  the  emporium  of  the  king- 
dom. On  his  return,  to  people  this  new  city, 
he  drew  colonies  from  various  places,  among 
whom  were  many  Jews,  and  to  them  he  allowed 
the  exercise  of  their  own  religion  and  laws,  and 
admitted  them  to  share  equally  in  the  franchises 
and  liberties  which  he  had  conferred  upon  the 
Macedonians:  after  which  he  took  up  his  win- 
ter-quarters at  Memphis. 

Jul.  Per.  4383.^          The  UCXt  sllrino»   Darius,  hav" 

A.  M.  3073!  f  i"g  assembled  a  more  powerful 
Olymp.  >  army  than  that  which  fought  at 
cxn.  2.  I  Issus,  marched  towards  Nineveh, 
331-^  and  sent  out  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  cross- 
ing the  Tigris :  but  Alexander,  having  settled 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  Phoenice,  had  advanced 
with  such  rapidity,  that  Darius's  precaution 
\\asrendered  abortive;  for  he  had  crossed  that 
river,  as  well  as  the  Euphrates,  before  the 
Persians  arrived.  Alexander  encamped  two 
days  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  during  which 
time  his  troops  were  dismayed  by  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  (21st  Sept.);  but  on  being  assured 
by  the  Egyptian  soothsayers  that  the  moon 
was  the  emblem  of  Persia,  and  that  as  often 
as  she  suffered  an  eclipse  some  great  calamity 
was  portended  to  that  country,  their  courage 
revived  ;  and  Alexander,  availing  himself  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  immediately  began 
his  march,  although  it  was  then  midnight. 
At  daybreak  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which 
retired  on  his  appearance,  but  were  pursued 
by  Aristo,  commander  of  the  Paeonian  horse, 
who  chased  them  back  to  their  main  army  with 
great  slaughter;  and  returning  with  the  head 
of  their  general,  threw  it  at  Alexander's  feet, 
observing  that  such  a  present,  in  his  country, 
u;is  usually  rewarded  with  a  golden  cup. 
Alexander  replied,  smiling,  "  It  would  there 
be  rewarded  with  an  empty  cup,  but  I  will  give 

(d)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Justin,  lib.  xi.  cap.  11.    Quint. 
Curl.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.    Arrian.  lib.  iii. 
VOL.  II. 


you  a  golden  cup  full  of  wine."  Shortly  after 
this  incident,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
Macedonians  of  the  near  approach  of  Darius, 
upon  which  Alexander  halted  to  refresh  hi.s 
soldiers;  and  during  this  interval  he  inter- 
cepted some  letters  from  Darius  to  the  Greeks, 
entreating  them,  with  great  promises  of  rewards, 
either  to  murder  Alexander,  or  to  betray  him 
into  his  hands.  At  first  the  king  was  for  read- 
ing these  letters  in  a  full  assembly  of  his  offi- 
cers; but  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  Pannenio, 
who  observed  that  the  raising  of  such  thoughts 
in  the  minds  of  his  troops  might  be  dangerous, 
|  since  the  hope  of  riches  might  prompt  a  man 
to  the  most  enormous  crimes.  Alexander 
coincided  in  this  opinion,  and  commanded  his 
troops  to  march  forward  ;  but  on  hearing  that 
Statira,  the  wife  of  Darius,  had  just  died  in 
his  camp,  he  restrained  his  military  impatience; 
hastened  to  the  pavilion  where  Sisigambis  and 
the  other  royal  prisoners  were  kept,  in  order  to 
cheer  them  with  the  voice  of  consolation;  and 
ordered  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  deceased 
queen  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour and  solemnity.  Darius,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  this,  as  well  as  with  the  respect 
that  in  her  life-time  had  been  paid  her  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  is  said  to  have  uttered  a  fer- 
vent prayer,  that,  if  the  Fates  had  determined 
to  transfer  the  Persian  empire  into  other  hands, 
none  might  sit  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus  but  so 
merciful,  just,  and  generous  a  conqueror  as 
Alexander.(f) 

Darius,  being  overcome  by  the  kind  and 
tender  behaviour  which  Alexander  had  shewn 
his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  son,  sent  ten  of  his 
relations  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  to  make 
some  new  proposals  of  peace,  offering  to  relin- 
quish all  the  Asiatic  provinces  as  far  as  the 
Halys,  and  all  the  countries  lying  between  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Euphrates,  and  tendering 
thirty  thousand  talents  for  the  ransom  of  hi* 
family.  Parmenio  again  advised  his  sovereign 
to  accept  the  conditions;  observing  that  the 
provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hel- 
lespont would  be  a  great  accession  to  the  king- 
dom of  Macedon  ;  and  that  the  royal  captives 
were  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  army,  whereas 
the  treasures  offered  for  their  ransom  might  be 
employed  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  or  to  reward 


(e)  Sec  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  390;  Vol.  II.  p.  386,  note  frV 

(f)  Curt,  et  1'lut.  ut  supra. 
3i 
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up  to  feasting  and  drinking;  and  among  other 
excesses  with  which  his  entertainments  were 
attended,  the  royal  palace  was  wantonly  set  on 
fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  at  the  instigation  of 
an  abandoned  courtesan,  named  Thais. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Alexander  re- 
sumed his  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  had  sought 
an  asylum  at  Ecbatana,  in  Media.     That  ill- 
Jul  Per  4384  "\   ^e<^  monarch  had  still  an  army 
A.  M.     3074!  /    of  30,000  foot,  3000  horse,  and 
Olymp.       >  4000   slingers,    with    whom    he 
ex 1 1.    3.     I    determined    to    make    a    third 
**'J   effort,  in  behalf  of  his  empire: 
but   whilst  he   was   making  suitable  arrange- 
ments  for  this   purpose,  Bessus,  governor  of 
Bactria,  and  Nabarzanes,  a  Persian  nobleman 
of  great  distinction,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  him,    proposing    to   seize   his  person, 
that  if  Alexander  pursued   them,  they  might 
ensure  his  favour  by  delivering  up  the  object  01 
his  resentment;  or,  if  they  escaped  the  Mace- 
donian, they  might,  by  the  murder  of  Darius, 
usurp  the  imperial  diadem,  and  reuew  the  war. 
They  easily  gained  over  the  troops,  by  repre- 
senting that   Darius    was    dragging   them    to 
destruction,    and    that  all  the   means   of   the 
empire    for  opposing  so   powerful   an   enemy 
were  totally  exhausted.     The  treacherous  prac- 
tices of  these  men,  though  carried  on  with  all 
possible  secrecy,  reached  Darius's  ear,  but  he 
was   unwilling   to   give  .credit  to   them;    and 
when  Patron,  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  avoid 
the  impending  danger,    by  encamping  among 
them,  and  trusting  the  guard  of  his  person  to 
men  on    whose  fidelity  he  might  depend,  he 
declined  the  proposal,  observing,   that,  if  his 
own  Persians  deemed  him  unworthy  to  live,  he 
could  not  die  too  soon.     But  he  had  quickly 
occasion  to  repent  of  this  conduct ;  for,  not  long 
afterwards,    the   conspirators    actually   bound 
him  with  golden  chains,  and,  shutting  him  up 
in  a  covered  cart,  fled  with  him  precipitately 
towards  Bactria.  The  carriage  was  carefully  co- 
vered with  skins,  and  strangers  were  appointed 
to  drive  it,  without  knowing  the  quality  of  their 
prisoner.     Bessus  was   now  proclaimed  com- 
mander in  chief  by  the  Bactrian  cavalry ;  but 
Artabazus  and  his  sons,  with  their  respective 
forces,  quitted  the  army  in  disgust,   and  the 
Greeks  under  Patron  immediately  retired  over 
the  mountains  toward  Parthiene. 

la  the  mean  time,  Alexander,   arriving  at 


Eobatana,was  informed  that  Darius  had  left  that 
city  only  five  days  before.  Here  he  dismissed 
the  Thessalians,  who  manifested  a  reluctancy 
to  accompany  him  any  farther;  dividing  two 
thousand  talents  among  them  over  their  full 
pay;  but  to  such  as  chose  to  remain  in  his 
service  he  gave  three  talents  apiece.  From 
Ecbatana,  Alexander  proceeded  to  Rages, 
where  he  found  his  army  so  much  reduced 
through  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  hasty  march 
of  3300  furlongs  in  eleven  days,  that  he  could 
muster  but  sixty  horsemen. (j)  Finding  that 
Darius  had  already  passed  the  Caspian  straits, 
he  halted  five  days  at  Rages  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Media,  and  to  refresh  his  army.  On  the 
second  day  after  leaving  this  place,  he  passed 
the  Caspian  straits  without  opposition,  and 
entered  Parthia,  where  he  was  informed  of  the 
treason  of  Bessus  and  Nabarzanes.  Upon  this 
intelligence,  he  committed  the  main  body  of 
his  army  to  the  care  of  Craterus,  and  advanced 
with  a  small  detachment  of  light-armed  cavalry, 
till  he  arrived  at  a  village  where  Bessus  and  his 
followers  had  encamped  the  day  before.  Here 
he  understood  that  the  Persian  king  had  been 
sent  forward  in  a  covered  carriage,  and  that  the 
whole  army,  except  Artabazus  and  the  Greeks, 
acknowledged  Beesus  for  their  general.  This 
stimulated  Alexander  to  Hasten  his  march,  and, 
taking  with  him  a  fresh  troop  of  light-armed 
horse,  and  marching  all  night,  he  came  on  the 
following  morning  within  sight  of  the  enemy, 
who,  terror-struck  at  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance, immediately  took  to  flight,  after  first 
discharging  their  darts  at  the  unfortunate 
Darius,  whom  they  left  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Alexander,  perceiving  the  confusion  of  the 
enemy,  dispatched  Nicanor  with  a  body  of  light 
cavalry  to  stop  their  flight;  and  followed  in 
person,  at  the  head  of  3000  valiant  Macedo- 
nians. Nicanor  put  nearly  3000  of  the  strag- 
glers to  the  sword,  but  could  not  come  up  with 
either  Bessus  or  Nabarzanes,  who  had  flown 
by  different  routs,  the  former  towards  Hyr- 
cania,  the  latter  into  Bactria.  Alexander 
observing  this,  ordered  quarters  to  be  given  to 
all  who  should  throw  down  their  arms  and 
submit.  In  the  mean  time,  Polystratus,  a 
Macedonian,  filling  his  helmet  with  water  at 
a  fountain,  heard  the  groans  of  a  dying  man, 
and  perceived  a  cart  with  a  team  of  wounded 

(j)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  Plut.  in  Alex. 
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horses.  As  he  approached  the  vehicle,  he  saw 
the  unfortunate  Darius  transfixed  with  several 
darts,  and  apparently  struggling  \vith  death  : 
he  had,  however,  strength  enough  to  beg  a 
draught  of  water,  which  Polystratus  readily 
supplied  ;  and  Darius  then  observed  in  a  feeble 
voice,  that,  in  the  pitiable  condition  to  which 
he  was  now  reduced,  it  was  no  small  conso- 
lation that  his  last  words  would  not  be  lost. 
He  charged  the  Macedonian  to  express  his 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness 
which  Alexander  had  shewn  to  his  family; 
and  to  assure  that  prince  that  he  earnestly 
besought  the  gods  to  prosper  all  his  under- 
takings, and  make  him  sole  monarch  of  the 
world.  He  added,  that  it  did  not  so  much 
concern  him  as  Alexander  to  inflict  a  suitable 
punishment  on  the  traitors,  who  had  so  cruelly 
treated  their  lawful  sovereign,  that  being  the 
common  cause  of  all  crowned  heads.  Then 
taking  Polystratus's  hand,  "  Give  Alexander," 
said  he,  "  your  hand,  as  I  give  you  mine,  and 
carry  him,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge  1  can 
now  give  of  my  affection  and  gratitude."  With 
these  words  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Poly- 
stratus.  Alexander,  coming  up  soon  after, 
was  affected  even  to  tears  at  the  sight  of  his 
body,  and,  after  contemplating  with  unfeigned 
sorrow  the  hard  fate  of  his  fallen  competitor, 
he  covered  the  corpse  with  his  own  military 
cloak  ;  caused  it  to  be  embalmed  ;  and  sent  it, 
in  a  magnificent  coffin,  to  Sisigambis,  that  it 
might  be  buried  with  the  other  monarchs  of 
Persia.(k) 

Thus  died  Darius,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  sixth  of  his  reign.  His  temper 
was  mild  and  pacific ;  his  government  pecu- 
liarly equitable;  and  his  character  unsullied 
by  any  of  those  vices  to  which  most  of  his 
predecessors  had  been  addicted :  but  he  is 
chargeable  with  imprudence  for  the  imperious 
and  arrogant  style  of  his  letters  to  Alexander, 
in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes.  In  him  the 
Persian  empire  ended,  after  it  had  existed, 
from  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  two  hundred  and  six 
years,  under  thirteen  kings. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  king, 
the  Persian  commanders  made  voluntary  sub- 


(k)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  v.  cap.  25.  Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5; 
lib.  xi.  cap.  l.j.  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  Plut.  in  Alex. 

(1)  Plut.  in  Alex.  Diodortis,  lib.  xvii.^ays  his  flesh  was 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  hurled  bit  by  bit  out  of  a  sliug. 


missions  to  the  conqueror,  and  were  reinstated 
in  their  former  dignities  and  employments  ;  the 
fidelity  of  Artabazus  was  munificently  reward- 
ed ;  and  Oxathres,  the  brother  of  Darius,  was 
treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  high  station 
and  noble  birth.  The  clemency  of  Alexander 
was  indeed  carried  too  far;  for  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  pardon  and  re- 
ceive into  his  service  the  traitor  Nabar/anes. 
But  the  iniquitous  Bessus,  having  assumed  the 
regal  title,  and  retired  to  the  province  of  Sog- 
diana,  in  order  to  raise  a  fresh  army,  was  so 
closely  pursued  by  Alexander,  that  his  own 
troops,  in  order  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
conqueror,  stripped  him  of  the  diadem  and 
royal  robes,  which  he  had  stolen  from  Darius, 
and  dragged  him,  bound  and  stark  naked, 
with  a  chain  about  his  neck,  to  the  Macedonian 
camp,  where  his  nose  and  ears  were  publicly 
cut  off,  and  himself  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Oxathres,  Darius's  brother,  to  receive  the 
punishment  due  to  his  enormous  crime.  Oxa- 
thres accordingly  sacrificed  his  life  to  the 
manes  of  his  murdered  king,  by  binding  his 
limbs  to  the  tops  of  several  trees  which  had 
by  main  force  been  bent  down  to  the  ground, 
and  which  on  being  suffered  to  spring  to  their 
natural  position  tore  him  to  pieces. (1)  Thus 
Bessus  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his 
treachery,  and  Alexander  saw  himself  firmly 
established  in  the  Persian  empire. 


SECTION  VI. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PERSIAN  KINGS,  TO  THE  TIME 
OF  ASCANDER  (ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT) 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  ORIENTAL  WRITERS. 

THE  Asiatic  historians  divide  the  history  of 
the  Persian  monarchs  into  four  epochas ;  the 
first,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Peischdadians, 
seems  to  belong  to  times  antecedent  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy ;  the 
second,  under  the  Kaianite  dynasty,  ends 
with  the  conquest  of  Darius  by  Alexander 
the  Great;  the  third,  during  the  time  of 


Q.  Curtius,  lib.  vii.  cap.  20,  relates  that  he  was  crucified, 

and  then  shot  to  death  with  arrows.  Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  5, 

also  speaks  of  his  being  crucified.  Which  account  is  the 
true  one,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
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Alexander's  successors  and  the  dominion  of 
the  Arsacidae,  or  Parthians ;  and  the  fourth, 
from  the  recovery  of  the  Persian  independence 
to  the  overthrow  of  Yezdejerd,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  empire  to  the  Saracens.  Of  these, 


only  the  two  first  periods  belong  to  the  present 
division  of  our  Work,  which  we  shall  intro- 
duce with  catalogues  of  the  princes  who  go- 
verned under  them,  extracted  from  the  best 
reputed  of  the  Persian  authors. 


TABLE  I. 

EXTRACTED    FROM    MIRKHOND. 


TABLE  II. 

FROM    VARIOUS    WRITERS. 


The  First  Race ;  or  Dynasty  of  the  Peischdadians. 


Years. 

1.  Kejomaras,  or  Cajoumaras reigned     40 

2.  Siainek 

Kejomaras  resumed  the  kingdom 

3.  Hushangh,  or  Houschenk,  surnamed  Peischdad     50 

4.  Tahmurash 30 

5.  Giemshfd,  or  Giamschid 

Dahac,  Zahak,  or  Zoak 

6.  Aphridun,  Phredun,  or  Feridoun 

7.  Manugjahr,  or  Manougeher,  surnamed  Phirouz    120 

8.  Nodar 7 

9.  Apherasiab,  or  Afrasiab 12 

10.  Zab,  Zaab,  or  Zoub 


Yea 


1.  Kejomaras,  Caiumeras,  or Caiumratb.  .reigned  560 

Siamek,  slain  after  a  short  reign 

Kejomaras  resumed  the  kingdom,  and  reigned     30 
An  Interregnum  of 200 

2.  Hushangh,  or  Houschenk,  surnamed  Peischdad     50 

3.  Tahmurash,  surnamed  Diubend,  or  Deevebend  700 

4.  Gienshid,  or  Gjemsbid,  or  Gjem-Schid 30 

6.  Dahak,  Dehoc,  Dhohak,  or  Zohak 1000 

6.  Aphridun,  Aferidoun,  or  Phridun 500 

7.  Manugjahr,    Manugeher,   Minocheker,  J 

or  Manucheher,  surnamed  Phirouz  5 

8.  Nudah,  or  Naudah 7 

9.  Apherasiab,  or  Afrasiab 12 

10.  Zab,  Zav,  or  Bazab 30 

11.  Gustasp,  Ghyshtasp,  Garshasp,  or  Gherschasp     30 


120 


1. 
'2. 
3. 
4. 


The  Second  Race ;  or  Dynasty  of  the  Kaianitcs. 


Kaikobad 100 

Kaikaus 150 

Kaikhosrau 60 


Lohrasp,  or  Lohorasb 120 

a.  Gushtasp,  Gustasp,  or  Kischtasp 120 

C.  Ardschir,  surnamed  Bahaman 112 

7.  Queen  Hoi nai 32 

8.  Darab  1 4 

9.  Darab  II 14 


1.  Keykobad,  or  Cai-cobad 120 

2.  Key  kaus,  or  Cai-kaus 150 

3.  Keykhosrau,  or  Cai-khosrau CO 

4.  Lohrasp,  or  Lohorasp 120 

5.  Gushtasp,  Ghyslasp,  or  Kischtasp 120 

6.  Bahaman,  surnamed  Ardshir-Dirazdest 112 

7.  Queen  Homai,  or  Khamani 32 

8.  Darab,  or  Dara  I 

9.  Darab,  or  Dara  II 14 


The  Persian  writers  make  the  first  race  of 
their  kings  of  Median  origin,   for  they  place 
the  scene  of  Kejomaras,  their  first  sovereign's 
elevation  to  the  regal  dignity,  in  Aderbayagjan, 
which  is  a  part  of  Media,  including  also  a  por- 
tion of  Armenia,  as  before  observed.     In  this 
province  is  the  town  of  Nackshivan,  or  Nackh- 
chuvan,  which  the  inhabitants  believe  to  have 
been  the  first  town  built  after  the  flood,  and  in 
the  Armenian  language  its  name  imports   as 
much,  being  equivalent  to  the  first  place,   or 
first  hubitution.(m)     As   the  power  of  Kejo- 
maras increased,  he  extended   his  territories 
towards  the  east  and  the  south ;  for  he  made 

(m)  Tavernier.  Voyage,  tome  i.  p.  43.    Chardin.  Voyage. 
tome  i.  p.  250. 


himself  master  of  Irak-agemi,  or  Parthia,  and 
afterwards  united  to  it  the  province  of  Phars, 
or  Persia  Proper,  where  he  founded  the  city 
of  Istachr,  or  Persepolis,  according  to  some 
writers,  though  others  make  Istachr  of  later 
date  than  his  reign.  His  successors  conquered 
Khirmaii,  or  Carmania,  and  Sigjistan,  and  sub- 
sequently many  countries  on  the  east  of  the 
present  Persian  empire.  Phridun,  or  Feridoun, 
the  seventh  in  succession,  settled  the  dominions 
of  Persia  much  as  they  have  appeared  in  mo- 
dern times;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  kings  of  the  first  race  were  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  of  an  extensive  empire,  and 
not  the  tributaries  of  a  more  potent  monarchy. 
The  capital  of  their  dominions,  in  the  time  of 
Kejomaras,  is  placed  by  different  writers  at 
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Balch,  in  Chorasan,  and  at  Istachr ;  while  some 
suppose  that  he  first  resided  at  the  former,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  latter.  Hushangh 
fixed  his  residence  at  Balch ;  but  Gjemschid 
settled  at  Istachr,  and  is  by  the  majority  of 
the  Persians  considered  as  its  founder.  In 
succeeding;  reigns,  though  the  monarchs  might 
occasionally  change  their  residence,  Istachr 
remained  the  capital,  and  from  time  to  time 
received  considerable  improvements,  particu- 
larly under  Ghyshtasp,  or  Gherschasp,  the  last 
prince  of  the  first  dynasty,  who  had  a  peculiar 
predilection  for  the  place.(n) 

The  religion  of  the  first  dynasty  is  supposed 
to  have  been  very  near  that  of  the  patriarchs; 
indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same,  with 
only  the  addition  of  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
sun  and  to  fire,  an  innovation  of  the  most 
ancient  date.  Some  writers  have  affirmed  that 
it  had  its  rise  in,  or  even  before,  the  time  of 
Kejomaras;  and  Tabari,  in  his  history  of 
Manugeher,  or  Minocheher,  mentions  that 
Phridun,  that  prince's  predecessor,  was  a  fire 
worshipper,  as  were  all  his  family.  From 
some  manuscripts,  it  seems  as  if  Hushangh, 
the  great-grandfather  of  Phridun,  had  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  sun,  though  in  other 
works  he  is  confounded  with  Abad,  or  Mih- 
abad,  the  first  prophet  of  the  Persians,  whose 
religion  is  described  as  a  compound  of  idolatry, 
Zabiism,  and  Magism.  The  province,  Ader- 
bayagjan,  in  which  Kejomaras  began  to  reign, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  country  in 
which  Magism  prevailed;  for  its  name  signifies 
the  place  of  fire,  from  ader,  or  azer,  fire,  and 
bayagjan,  a  place.  The  high  mountain  of 
Albors  was  the  principal  scene  of  worship  in 
those  early  times;  and  tlie  people  were  per- 
suaded that  celestial  fire  was  preserved  there  ; 
a  superstition  still  credited  by  the  Ghaurs,  or 
Persees. 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  dynasty,  the 
Eastern  writers  suppose  the  language  of  Iran, 
or  Persia,  to  have  been  the  Pa/ilavi,  or  Pehlvi, 
which  very  strongly  resembles  the  Chaldaic. 
Phirdausi,  the  Persian  Homer,  always  repre- 
sents the  heroes  of  his  great  historical  romance 
as  conversing  and  writing  in  this  ancient  tongue ; 
and  he  derives  the  surname,  Biver-asp,  of  De- 


(n)  D'Herbclot.  Bill.  Orient,  art.  Entekur. 
(o)  See  before,  p.  374. 


hoc,  or  Zohak,  from  the  Pahlain  word  JBiver, 
signifying  a  number,  which  in  the  modern 
Deri  dialect  is  deh-hazaur  (or  ten  thousand.) 

"  Kuja  biver  az  Pahlavi  der  Shumaur 
"  Bowl  be  zebavn-i  Deri  dehhazaur." 

Under  the  latter  monarchs  of  the  first  dy- 
nasty, and  those  of  the  second  prior  to  Ghysh- 
tasp, Magism  had  suffered  a  declension,  and 
the  religion  of  the  country  appears  to  have 
been  gradually  converted  into  Zabiism,  when 
Zerdusbt  reformed  it  of  its  errors,  as  related 
in  the  foregoing  history  of  his  life.(o)  From  this 
time  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Zend  were 
universally  professed  among  the  Persians;  and 
that  the  language  suffered  but  little,  if  any, 
variation  from  the  time  of  the  first  dynasty. 

Kejomaras,  who  is  also  called  Cajoumaras, 
Caiumeras,  and  Caiumrath,  was,  according  to 
some  traditions,  the  first  man,  or  Adam ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  son  of  Aram,  the  son  of 
Shem  ;(p)  and  is  considered  by  all  as  the  most 
ancient  king.  He  undertook  the  arduous  task 
of  civilizing  mankind  ;  instructed  them  in  use- 
ful arts,  and  subdued  the  Deeves,  who  are 
described  by  the  poets  as  hideous  monsters, 
with  claws  and  tails.  According  to  Tabari, 
he  was  contemporary  with  the  prophet  Edris, 
or  Enoch ;  and  some  European  writers  have 
thought  him  the  same  with  Chedorlaomer,  king 
of  Elam.  "  He  lived  in  the  mountains,"  says 
Tabari,  "  and  was  so  prodigiously  tall,  that 
no  one  could  look  upon  him  without  fear." 
Mirkhond  describes  the  occasion  of  his  being 
raised  to  the  throne  much  in  the  same  way 
that  Diodorus  speaks  of  the  elevation  of 
Dejoces.  The  inhabitants  of  Aderbayagjan, 
feeling  the  sad  effects  of  a  state  of  anarchy,  in 
which  every  one  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
unanimously  resolved  to  elect  a  king,  to  whose 
judgment  all  should  submit,  as  to  an  irre- 
fragable law.  The  conspicuous  virtues  of 
Kejomaras  determined  them  to  make  choice 
of  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  modest  resist- 
ance, they  invested  him  with  royal  robes,  put 
a  bonnet,  called  taj,  on  his  head,  arid  kissed 
his  feet,  in  token  of  submission ;  a  custom 
which  was  continued  among  his  successors (q) 


(p)  Or  more  probably  the  son  of  Aram,  tbe  son  of  Ham, 
or  Cham,  otherwise  Scliam. 
(q)  Mirkhond.  Prooem.  Hist. 
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Tlic  new  king  immediately  applied  himself  to 
rury   part    of    his    arduous    duty;    instituted 
courts  of  justice;  taught  his  subjects  to  build 
houses,  and  to  live  together  in  villages;  and 
invented  the  art  of  making  woollen  cloth,  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  silk,  with  other  manu- 
factures.(q)     The  happiness  he  thus  procured 
to  liis  subjects  invited  the  neighbouring  people 
to  put  themselves   under  his  protection,  and 
thus  his  dominion  was  rapidly  extended.    That 
his  new  subjects  might  have  an  equal  share  of 
his  attention  with  those  of  Aderbayagjau,  he 
sent  his  brother  to  make  a  survey  of  his  newly- 
acquired  territories;  and  some  time  afterwards 
he  undertook  a  journey  for  the  same  purpose 
himself.     lu  the  province  of  Chorasan,  he  met 
with  his  brother,  whom  he  tenderly  embraced, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  inter- 
view, founded  on  the  spot  the  city  of  Balch, 
which  he  so  called  from  a  verb  signifying  to 
embrace.     Besides  this,  he  was  also  the  founder 
of  many  other  cities  in  Persia ;    particularly 
Kablustan,  Sigjistan,  Gom,(r)  &c.      His  elder 
son,  Nazek,  was  a  prince  of  remarkable  sagacity 
and  prudence,  but  being  wholly  absorbed  in 
study,  he  withdrew  from  the  court  to  a  little 
hermitage,  that  he  might  the  better  devote  him- 
self to  contemplation.     Here  he  was  attacked 
and  murdered  by  certain  robbers  of  Tabrestan, 
whom  Kejomaras,  on  discovering  the  murder, 
pursued  into  their  own  country ;  and  after  put- 
ting many  of  them  to  death,  made  slaves  of  the 
rest,  and  employed  them  in  his  buildings. (s) 

The  murdered  JNazek  left  his  wife  in  a  preg- 
nant state;  and  when  she  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  Kejomaras  adopted  him  for  his  own, 
and  called  him  Siamek  :  he  brought  him  up 
with  the  greatest  care,  instructing  him  in  the 
art  of  governing;  and  when  he  was  of  age, 
transferred  the  sovereignty  to  him,  having 
reigned,  according-  to  some  accounts,  40  years ; 
according  to  others,  500. 

Siamek  proved  a  gracious  and  warlike 
prince:  but  within  a  short  time  after  his  acces- 
sion, he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  endea- 
vouring to  repel  some  banditti,  who  had  entered 
his  dominions  in  a  hostile  manner.  With  his 
dying  breath  he  conjured  his  wife,  who  was 


(q)  Tank.  Montekhcb,  or  The.  Select  Chronicle. 

(r)  Mirkliond.  Hist.  sect.  i. 

(s)  U'HcrbcIot.  Bitit.  Orient,  art.  Caiamurath. 

(I)  Sharistan.  apud  Hyde,  Reliy.  Vet.  Pcrsar.  tap.  2J. 


hen  pregnant,  if  she  brought  forth  a  son,  to 
3ut  him  in  mind  continually  of  his  untimely 
death,  and  to  exhort  him  to  revenge  it  on  the 
people,  who  in  so  short  a  time  had  deprived 
him  of  both  life  and  empire. 

By  this  unhappy  catastrophe,  Kejomaras 
was  obliged  to  resume  the  throne;  and  when 
he  had  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  his  deceased 
grandson  with  great  magnificence,  he  took 
ample  vengeance  on  those  who  had  slain  him. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  education 
of  Hushangh,  the  posthumous  son  of  Siamek, 
whom  he  also  adopted ;  and  after  reigning 
30  years(t)  with  great  applause,  left  him  his 
dominions  at  his  death,  which  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  romance-writers,  in  the  thou- 
sandth year  of  his  age.  Some  authors  have 
represented  Kejomaras  as  an  idolater,  believ- 
ing that  the  magnificent  pile  which  he  reared 
for  burning  the  body  of  Siamek  gave  birth  to 
the  fire-worship  of  the  Magians:  but  there  are 
better  authorities  for  believing  that,  like  most 
ancient  kings,  he  was  both  a  prince  and  a 
priest,  and  taught  his  people  the  true  religion 
of  the  patriarchs,  particularly  the  existence  of 
one  infinite  almighty  Being,  and  of  a  created 
evil  being,  the  indefatigable  enemy  of  mankind. 
He  was  probably  the  Magus  of  Sanchouiatho, 
and  his  successor  Hushangh  the  same  with 
Sydyc. 

Hushangh,  or  Houschenk,  is  equally  cele- 
brated throughout  the  east  for  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  and  his  mighty  feats  of  valour. 
In  a  Persian  book,  called  Hushangh  Ndme/i, 
or  the  History  of  Hushangh,  among  many  other 
wonderful  things,  it  is  recorded  that  he  bestrid 
a  monstrous  animal,  called  Rakhsche,  which 
he  found  in  the  dry  island,  or  new  world,  being 
the  issue  of  a  male  crododile  and  a  female 
hippopotamus,  whose  only  food  was  the  flesh  of 
serpents  and  dragons.  When  Hushangh  had 
made  this  animal  submit  to  the  bridle,  there 
was  no  giant  so  terrible,  nor  monster  so  fright- 
ful, but,  he  attacked  and  subdued  them. 
Among  the  rest  of  his  conquests,  he  reduced 
the  people  of  Mahiser,  a  formidable  race  of 
monsters,  with  fishes'  heads. (u)  He  gave  a 
regular  code  of  laws  to  his  subjects,  whence 


(u)  D'Herbelot.  Bill.  Orient,  art.  Houwhenk.  These 
monsters  with  fishes'  heads,  vppear  to  have  been  the  race 
called  Iclit/tyophagi  by  the  Greeks,  not  on  account  of  their 
monstrous  shape,  but  because  they  lived  upon  fish. 
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he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pcischdad,  or  The 
Just  Laivgiver,  a  title  afterwards  extended  to 
the  whole  of  his  dynasty,  who  from  him  have 
been  called  Pcischdadians.  He  was  also  called 
Iran,  whence  Persia  is  said  to  have  had  its 
name.  He  divided  his  dominions  into  pro- 
vinces, and  set  governors  over  each ;  encou- 
raged the  working  of  mines,  invented  most  of 
the  instruments  of  agriculture,  with  the  saw 
and  the  axe ;  as  also  the  art  of  conveying  \vater 
through  subterraneous  passages,  for  moistening 
the  grounds.  By  first  striking  sparks  from  the 
flint,  say  the  Magians,  he  was  the  originator 
of  fire-worship,  though  the  Jews  affirm  that  he 
was  of  their  religion. (v)  To  him  is  likewise 
ascribed  the  taming  of  leopards  and  other 
beasts  of  prey;  and  the  introduction  of  furs 
for  keeping  the  body  warm  in  winter.  By  his 
wisdom,  he  made  his  kingdom  flourish,  and 
by  his  courage  he  extended  it,  till  after  a  reign, 
variously  stated  at  30,  40,  and  400  years,  he 
was  slain  by  a  piece  of  rock  thrown  upon  him 
from  the  mountains  of  Damavand  by  an  army 
of  barbarians,  who  had  come  to  invade  his 
territories.  By  some  he  is  supposed  to  have 
made  the  province  of  Chusistan  the  seat  of  his 
empire,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Susa,  or 
Shushan.(w)  A  book,  intitled  Giavidan  K/tird, 
or  The  Wisdom  of  all  Times,  is  attributed  to 
this  prince,  and  has  been  translated  into  va- 
rious languages :  it  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
treatise,  and  is  penned  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
natural  to  eastern  writers;  but  though  con- 
fessedly ancient,  it  cannot  boast  of  so  high  anti- 
quity as  the  reign  of  Hushangb.  In  the  history 
of  thisprince  there  are  someparticulars  that  seem 
to  point  him  out  as  the  same  with  the  patriarch 
Noah.  His  surname  of  Peischdad  bears  a 
cognate  signification  with  Sanchoniatho's  Sy- 
dyc,  or  Sadyc,  p>ix,  the  just  one,  the  very  title 
given  by  Moses  to  the  patriarch, (x)  His  ad- 
venture with  the  monstrous  steed,  has  a  dilu- 
vian  air,  as  has  been  shewn  in  the  history  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  a  tradition  of  very 
similar  import.(y)  The  division  of  his  empire, 
is  but  another  reading  of  Noah's  distribution 
of  the  earth  among  his  children.  The  inven- 
tion of  agricultural  instruments  by  Hushangh 
seems  equal  to  Noah's  being  the  first  hus- 


(v)  Tabari. 

(w)  Mirkliond.  Hist.  sect.  iii.  Leb  Tarik. 
(x)  Gen.  vi.  1). 
VOL.  II. 


bandman ;  and  the  dry  island,  or  new  world, 
found  by  the  Persian  monarch,  with  his  inven- 
tion of  subterraneous  drains  for  water,  bear  too 
strong  an  analogy  to  the  history  of  the  patri- 
arrh  to  be  easily  overlooked. 

Tahmurash,  or  Tahmurasb,  the  successor  of 
Hnshangh,  is  variously  represented  as  the  son, 
grandson,  and  cousin  of  that  monarch.  He 
governed  with  great  reputation,  and  from  his 
reputed  victories  over  the  daemons,  whom  some 
suppose  to  have  been  his  savage,  neighbours, 
he  obtained  the  surname  of  Deevebend,  or 
Diiibcnd,  i.  e.  the  humbler  of  the  devil.  Find- 
ing that  the  wars  of  his  predecessor  had  impo- 
verished his  subjects,  he  remitted  all  taxes  for 
three  years,  and  enacted  new  laws  for  the 
better  government  of  his  kingdom.  He  was 
the  first  Persian  prince  who  had  a  vizir,  or 
prime  minister.  He  introduced  the  art  of 
writing,  and  invented  armour  for  the  body, 
and  caparisons  for  horses.  He  fortified  the 
frontiers,  to  prevent  sudden  invasions ;  and 
displayed  so  happy  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and 
courage,  that  several  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  voluntarily  acknowledged  him  for 
their  sovereign.  After  a  splendid  reign  of 
thirty  years,  he  was  cut  off  by  a  pestilence  at 
Balch,  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  subjects. (z)  Some 
writers  accuse  him  of  idolatry;  but  Tabari 
vindicates  him  in  this  respect.  Some  ancient 
ruins  at  Babylon  and  Moru  are  said  to  be 
remains  of  his  works. 

Gjemschid,  or  Giamschid,  or  more  properly 
Gjem-Schid,  his  name  being  Gjem,  to  which 
Schid,  illustrious,  was  added,  as  a  surname, 
either  on  account  of  the  lustre  of  his  eyes,  or 
rather  the  splendour  of  his  achievements,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  different  characters  of  son, 
grandson,  and  nephew  of  Tahmurash.  He 
brought  to  perfection  the  arts  introduced  by 
his  predecessors;  taught  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  silk,  and  linen;  extended  the  city  of 
Istachr  to  the  length  of  twelve  parasangs,  and 
the  breadth  of  ten.  By  advice  of  his  vizir,  a 
Jew,  named  Fael  Yssuf  Rabban,  he  divided 
the  people  into  four  classes ;  priests  and 
learned  men,  soldiers,  husbandmen,  and  arti- 
sans ;  and  built  granaries,  in  which  he  caused, 


(y)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  438,  note  (x) ;  p.  487,  note  (i). 
(z)  Tabari.     Mirkliond.   Hist.  sect.  iv.     D'Herbelot.  tit, 
Tahmurash. 
3  K 
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every  year,  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  to  be 
laid  up*,  as  an  alternative  in  time  of  dearth. (a) 
In  his  time,  also,  wine  was  brought  into  general 
use;  and  music  and  astronomy  were  introduced 
into  Persia.  Some  say  he  worshipped  the  sun 
and  moon :  idolatry,  according  to  others,  pre- 
vailed in  his  time ;  but  Tabari  affirms,  that  he  | 
was  of  the  religion  of  Enoch.  The  use  of  the 
solar  year,  and  the  feast  called  Nuntz,  held  on 
the  first  day  of  it,  and  still  celebrated  among 
the  Persians,  were  introduced  by  Gjemschid, 
who  reigned,  as  the  romances  say,  seven  hun- 
dred years ;  though  more  sober  writers  state 
his  reign  at  only  thirty  years.  The  early  part  , 
of  his  reign  he  passed  in  Sigjistan  ;  but  when  ' 
the  affairs  of  his  eastern  provinces  were  settled, 
he  removed  to  Istachr,  which  most  take  to  be 
the  Persepolis  of  the  Greeks,  though  some 
believe  it  was  the  city  of  Schirauz.  Among 
other  inventions,  the  signet  ring  is  ascribed  to 
him;  as  is  that  mode,  which  still  prevails 
throughout  the  east,  of  preferring  the  left  hand 
to  the  right,  as  the  more  honourable.  His 
great  prosperity  proved  in  the  sequel  his 
greatest  misfortune;  for  having  reigned  long 
and  gloriously,  he  vainly  imagined  that  he  j 
was  immortal,  and  sent  pictures  of  himself  | 
into  all  the  provinces,  with  orders  that  his  sub- 
jects should  worship  them.  This  infatuation 
caused  a  revolt  in  Sigjistan,  where  the  people, 
at  the  instigation  of  a  relative  of  the  king,  I 
named  Ahad,  took  up  arms,  and  putting  I 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Zohak,  or 
Dahac,  marched  towards  Istachr,  where  Gjem- 
schid was  prepared  to  meet  them  with  a  power- 
ful army.  After  a  fierce  encounter,  the  king's 
party  was  defeated,  and  himself  taken  prisoner; 

QNoah. 


upon  which,  according  to  Mirkhond,  Zohak 
ordered  him  to  be  sawn  asunder  in  his  pre- 
sence :  but  some  writers  say  he  escaped  from 
the  battle,  and  wandered  about  till  his  death. 
He  left  behind  him  a  son,  three  years  old, 
named  Phridun,  Feridonn.  or  Aferidoun,  whom 
his  mother  Phrarnak  found  means  to  conceal 
till  an  opportunity  offered,  that  enabled  him  to 
recover  the  throne. (b) 

Zohak,  or  Dahac,  otherwise  Dhohak,  or 
Dehoc,  who  usurped  the  kingdom  after  the 
deposition  of  Gjemschid,  is  by  some  repre- 
sented as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Siamek,  the 
son  of  Kejomaras;  but  by  Mirkhond  as  an 
Arabian,  or  rather  Amalekite,  the  son  of 
Uluan,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ahad, 
or  Ad,  the  chief  of  the  Adites  :(c)  others,  who 
steer  a  middle  course,  describe  him  as  an 
Adite  on  the  father's  side,  but  descended  from 
Kejomaras  on  the  mother's.  A  few  writers 
place  but  two  generations  between  him  and 
Adam,  while  the  generality  look  upon  him  as 
the  Nimrod  of  the  Scriptures;  which  is  in  fact 
the  same  thing;  Adam  being  mistaken  by 
those  writers  for  Ad-Ham,  i.  e.  the  lord  Ham, 
to  whom  Nimrod  was  related  in  the  second 
generation.  As  this  genealogy,  however,  would 
too  much  enhance  his  antiquity,  we  might  with 
more  propriety  look  for  Zohak  two  generations 
below  Ad,  the  great-grandson  of  Ham,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabians,  upon  the  supposition  that 
Ad  assumed  the  name  of  his  progenitor  as  a 
title  of  honour,  according  to  the  usual  practice 
of  the  Amonians,  and  then  Zohak  would  stand 
in  nearly  the  same  order  of  succession  with 
Gjemschid,  as  in  the  following  scale,  deduced 
from  the  Arabic  genealogies. 


QHam,  or  Ad-Ham,  or  Cham,  or  Scham,  wliuh  last  being  frequently  mistaken  for  Shem^d,)  i;bi  ltd 

410  the  idea  of  Kejomaras  being  of  his  line,  and  of  the  same  family  with  the  Ehiniiu-s. 
Aram,  or  Aran,  mistaken  lor  Aram  the  son  of  Sbem  and  brother  to  Elara. 


0Nimrod.               ©l»z,  Aws,  or  Hutz.                                     ! 
$ 
0Ad,  Aad,  Ahad,  or  Azd,  or  Ad-Ham.     ( 

iAmali-k.                                                          ( 
Uluan.                                                             < 
[                                                                        < 

(K'joraaras. 
jNuek. 

(Siamck. 

>\                   0IIushangh. 

)N.                  £Tahmurush. 
r  Uluan. 

1 
91'iimiOi,  or  Zolink. 

(a)  This  piece  of  history  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians  ;  the  visir  Yssuf  bein«  the  s-.ime  with  Joseph. 

(b)  D'Herbelot.  tit.  Gjemschid.  Miikhond.  Hut.  sect.  v. 

(c)  This  usurpation  of  an  Arabian  or  Amalekite  prince  in 


Persia,  seems  but  a  various  i<  ;utiue  o£  a  similar  event  in 
Egypt,  under  the  Hvc-sos.— See  before,  Vol.  1.  p.  455,  Dotes 
(t)and(x);  p.  650,  651. 

(d)  See  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  vi.  p.  218. 
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The  original  name  of  this  prince  was  Piurash, 
to  which  he  added  the  surname  of  Bionr,  or 
Biver  Asp,  signifying,  in  the  old  Persian 
tongue,  ten  thousand  horses,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  numerous  forces,  particularly 
cavalry ;  but  the  Persians,  who  always  hated 
him,  bestowed  on  him  the  nick-name-  of  Dho- 
hak,  compounded  of  the  words  dch  and  ale,  to 
indicate  that  he  was  addicted  to  ten  vices,  or, 
in  other  terms,  that  he  was  altogether  hateful : 
this  last  name  is  variously  expressed  Dehok, 
Dahac,  Zohak,  and  Zoak.  As  he  gained  the 
crown  by  the  sword,  he  governed  without 
mercy,  and  with  little  regard  to  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  He  had,  however,  a  powerful 
genius,  and  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  sciences, 
particularly  those  called  occult.  As  he  had 
no  biographers  but  his  enemies,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he  should  be  represented  as 
one  of  the  most  depraved  of  mankind,  prosti- 
tuting his  abilities  to  make  them  subserve  the 
evil  purposes  of  his  soul.  His  natural  temper, 
and  even  his  person,  are  described  as  equally 
odious:  his  countenance,  pale  and  meagre, 
with  eyes  wild  and  sparkling,  joined  to  a  fierce 
and  haughty  aspect,  is  said  to  have  struck 
beholders  with  horror ;  while  the  deformity 
and  loathsomeness  of  his  body  excited  their 
disgust.  On  each  shoulder  he  had  an  incu- 
rable and  painful  ulcer,  produced,  according 
to  the  romance  writers,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  devil  having  for  many  years  obeyed 
him,  demanded  as  a  full  reward,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  kiss  his  shoulders,  which  being 
granted,  an  ugly  serpent  immediately  took  post 
on  each,  and  gnawed  itself  a  den  in  his  flesh. 
To  allay  the  torment  of  these  wounds,  it  was 
suggested  to  Zohak,  either  by  some  magician, 
or  by  the  devil  in  a  dream,  that  he  should  wash 
them  frequently  with  the  warm  blood  of  men, 
or  that  he  should  apply  to  them  the  brains  of 
men  newly  slain.  At  first,  criminals  of  all 
descriptions  were  put  to  death  for  this  purpose ; 
and  when  they  failed,  he  fell  without  mercy  on 
the  innocent,  so  that  the  whole  kingdom  be- 
came a  scene  of  oppression  and  carnage.  The 
priests  and  his  ministers  endeavoured  in  vain 


(c)  Tabari.  As  "/ohak  lived,  according  to  the  genealogy 
given  above,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  degree  of  succession 
from  Noah,  they  must  have  been  contemporaries,  for  Noah 
died  in  the  138th  year  of  Terah,  the  ninth  in  succession 
from  him.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  story  of 


to  prevail  on  him  to  use  the  blood  or  brains  of 
sheep,  instead  of  so  inhuman  a  remedy  for  his 
pains;  and  even  the  prophet  Noah,(e)  who 
was  sent  to  him  with  a  divine  admonition,  had 
as  little  success.  His  officers,  wearied  with 
enforcing  their  cruel  commissions,  frequently 
suffered  their  victims  to  escape,  and  when  they 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  the 
tyrant  for  their  humanity,  they  flew  with  those 
they  had  preserved  to  the  mountains,  where 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  particular  nation, 
afterwards  called  Curdes.(f)  Notwithstanding 
this  defection,  and  the  general  aversion  of  the 
nation  to  his  government,  Zohak  contrived  to 
keep  possession  of  the  throne  for  the  long 
space  of  a  thousand  years,  during  all  which 
time  he  was  incessant  in  his  search  after  prince 
Phridun,  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  from 
whom  he  always  had  forebodings  of  an  ultimate 
overthrow.  That  prince  was,  however,  suc- 
cessfully concealed  by  his  mother ;  and  the 
tyrant  discharged  his  wrath  upon  her  father, 
by  putting  him  to  death,  with  many  others, 
whom  he  suspected  to  be  inclined  to  Phridun's 
interest.  At  length  a  general  revolt  was  ex- 
cited by  one  Kaoh,  or  Gaoh,  a  blacksmith  of 
Ispahawn,  whose  sons  had  been  included  in  the 
merciless  executions  of  the  times.  This  man, 
driven  to  desperation  at  the  sight  of  his  chil- 
dren's blood,  ran  through  the  streets,  holding 
up  his  leathern  apron  as  a  standard,  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  rise  and  avenge  his 
and  their  injuries.  In  a  short  time  he  raised  a 
powerful  army,  and  got  possession  of  several 
strong  forts  and  cities,  particularly  the  city  of 
Heri,  or  Heraut,  the  capital  of  Chorasan,  where 
Phridun  emerged  from  his  concealment,  and 
was  proclaimed  king.  Understanding  that 
Zohak  s  troops  were  in  a  state  of  disaffection, 
Phridun  lost  no  time  in  marching  against  him  ; 
a  brisk  action  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
Zohak  s  troops  went  over  to  Phridun,  and  the 
tyrant  was  taken  prisoner;  upon  which  Phridun 
ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  the  mountains 
of  Damavand,  or  Dunbavand,  and  there  shut 
up  in  a  cavern.  This  victory  was  gained  about 
the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox;  and  the 


Zohak's  tyranny,  and  the  message  of  Noah,  seems  to  have 
been  formed  upon  an  indistinct  tradition  of  the  yiolencc  of 
the  antediluvians  and  the  preaching  of  the  patriarch, 
(f)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  \i. 
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Persians  instituted  a  (Vast  in  memory  of  it, 
called  Mihirtijtiii,  or  Mikrugjfaty  The  lea- 
thern apron,  which  Kaoh  had  exhibited  at  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection,  was  made 
th<-  royal  standard  of  Persia,  arid  called  Dir- 
jesch  Kaviani,  or  the  standard  of  Kaoh;  it  was 
decorated  with  jewels  by  successive  princes, 
and  was  preserved  till  the  year  G3Ci  of  the 
Christian  aera,  when  being  taken  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  the  battle  of  Cadesia,  it  enriched 
their  whole  army.(h) 

Phridun,  the  son  of  Gjemschid,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  traditions,  the  son  of  Abteen,  or 
Athvian,  a  descendant  of  Gjemschid,(i)  proved 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  successful  mo- 
narchs  that  ever  ruled  in  the  east.  His  first 
act,  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  was  to 
reward  Kaoh,  by  making  him  general  of  his 
armies,  in  which  quality  he  sent  him  to  reduce 
such  provinces  in  the  west  as  during  the  trou- 
bles of  the  late  reign  had  shaken  oft  the  Persian 
yoke.  Kaoh  spent  twenty  years  in  this  service, 
during  which  time  he  added  many  fine  coun- 
tries to  the  empire;  and  when  he  returned,  the 
king  made  him  governor  of  Aderbayagjan, 
where  he  ruled  ten  years  with  equal  satis- 
faction to  the  prince  and  the  people;  and  died 
universally  regretted. (j)  Phridun,  to  consoli- 
date his  interest,  married  the  daughter  of 
Zohak,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Salm  and 
Tour,  orTiir;  but  they  proving,  as  they  grew 
up,  like  their  maternal  grandfather,  haughty, 
obstinate,  and  cruel,  lie  took  for  his  second 
wife  a  Persian  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
named  Irege,  or  Iretch,  or  Iran,  who  was  ad- 
mired for  his  wisdom  and  affability.  When 
Phridun  found  himself  declining  under  the 
weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  he  resolved, 
with  the  advice  of  his  grandees,  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  younger  son  ;  but  that  Salm  and 
Tour  might  have  less  cause  of  dissatisfaction, 
he  gave  the  former  all  the  western  provinces, 
and  to  Tour  all  the  eastern,  restraining  Irege 


(g)  D'llerbclot.  art.  Feridoun  and  Gaoh.  Hyde.  Rel.  Vet, 
Pen.  cap.  viii. 

(Ti)  D'Herbelot.  art.  Dirfesch. 

(i)  The  history  of  Xoliak,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  compre- 
hends that  of  a  whole  dynasty  of  Arabian  or  Ainalekite 
usurpers:  so  that  between  (he  infant  sou  of  Gjemschid  and 
tl:>-  prince  who  now  recovered  the  throne,  several  genera- 
tions had  elapsed.  Phridun  appears  to  have  been  a  title, 
and  not  a  proper  name. 

(j)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  »cct.  vii. 


within  the  compass  of  Persia,  Assyria,  and 
Mesopotamia.  From  this  distribution  came 
the  names  of  Touran  and  Iran;  the  one  indi- 
cating that  great  extent  of  country  which  lies 
to  the  east  of  Persia ;  the  other,  Persia  itself, 
with  its  dependent  provinces.(k)  The  two 
governments  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  river  Oxus,  called  by  the  Persians 
Gjeihun.  Tour  built  a  noble  city,  for  his 
capital,  which  he  called,  after  his  own  name, 
Touran;  the  country  he  named  Turquestai;, 
and  his  subjects  Turks ;(1)  while  Persia  ob- 
j  tained  the  name  of  Iran  from  the  surname  of 
Irege.  Extensive  as  were  the  allotments  of 
the  two  elder  brothers,  they  were  not  com- 
mensurate with  their  ambition ;  and  therefore 
combining  against  Irege,  they  treacherously 
slew  him,  during  a  conference  they  were  hold- 
ing with  him  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
their  differences,  and  sent  his  head  upon 
a  pole  to  their  father.  This  murder  was  the 
source  of  a  long  and  sanguinary  warfare  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  of  Iran  and  Touran. 
Irege  left  an  only  daughter,  whom,  according 
to  many  historians,  her  grandfather  Phridun 
married  ;  and  from  this  union  proceeded  Manu- 
geher,  or  Minocheher,  a  valiant  prince,  who, 
when  he  obtained  mature  years,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  army,  routed  the  forces 
of  Salm  and  Tour,  took  them  prisoners,  and 
avenged  the  murder  of  Irege,  by  putting  them 
to  death.  On  his  return  from  the  war,  Phri- 
dim  rewarded  him  with  the  imperial  tagi,  or 
diadem,  declared  him  sovereign  of  all  Persia, 
and  appointed  for  his  vizir  one  Soham,  or  Soam, 
a  person  greatly  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and 
personal  con  rage. (m)  Shortly  after  this,  Phri- 
dun died,  full  of  years  and  glory,  having 
reigned  five  hundred  years.  He  is  said  to 
have  resided  chiefly  at  Arnol,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  to  have  first 
mounted  an  elephant;  and  his  virtues,  his 
power,  and  his  magnificence,  are  celebrated  in 


(k)  D'Herbelot.  art.  Feridoun.  Hyde,  cap.  35. 

(1)  Mirkliond.  tit  siijn-.  Although  many  of  the  Oriental 
writers  admit  that  Turquestan  had  its  name  from  the  prince 
here  spoken  of;  almost  all  of  them  aiiirm  thai  JapJieth  had 
a  son  named  Turk,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Turks  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  for  the  Turks  of  the  present  day  are  of  a 
different  race,  and  only  obtained  their  name  from  ihcir  long 
residence  in  Turquestan. 

(m)  D'Herbelot.  art.  Sokam. 
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all  the  chronicles  and  romances  of  Iran.  He 
was  a  zealous  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and 
took  such  pains  to  repress  /abiisui,  that  some 
Mohammedan  writers  have  not  scrupled  to 
call  him  a  Mussulman.  Some  Persian  authors 
think  he  was  contemporary  with  Abraham, 
which  must,  have  been  the  case,  if  the  genealo- 
gical sketch  of  Zohak's  descent  be  accurate; 
but  Dr.  Hyde(n)  believes  him  to  have  been 
the  Fhaortes,  and  his  predecessor  Zohak  the 
Dejoces,  of  Herodotus,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  paid  too  much  attention  to  similitude  of 
names. 

Manugeher,  who  is  variously  called  Manu- 
gjahr,  Minocheher,  Manuchcher,  and  Phirouz, 
is  described  by  Tabari  as  contemporary  with 
Moses;  and  is  called  the  son  or  grandson  of 
Irege,  as  well  as  the  son  or  grandson  of  Phri- 
dun.  He  was  a  wise  prince,  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  vizir 
Soham,  made  several  judicious  regulations  in 
the  government:  in  particular,  he  ascertained 
the  boundaries  of  the  several  provinces  more 
accurately  than  his  predecessors  had  done, 
and  sent  into  each  of  them  a  president,  or 
governor;  independent  of  whom,  he  established 
in  every  large  town  a  provost,  to  be  a  check 
upon  the  president,  and  prevent  him  from 
assuming  an  independence.  He  also  had  ca- 
nals cut  from  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
to  refresh  the  sterile  countries  in  their  vicinity; 
and  collected  the  waters  issuing  from  small 
springs  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  into  proper 
channels,  to  render  them  as  serviceable  as  pos- 
sible to  the  parched  earth.  To  encourage  agri- 
cultural pursuits  among  his  subjects,  he  set 
them  the  example,  and  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  gardening,  taking  great  pains  to  dis- 
cover the  virtues  of  herbs  and  ilowers.  While 
he  was  thus  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  his 
dominions  were  invaded  by  Apherasiab,  the 
son,  or  descendant  of  Tour,  before  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  country  of 
Tabrestan,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortress. 
Here  he  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  but 
without  success ;  and  as  the  winter  drew  on, 
Apherasiab,  knowing  that  his  men  could  not 
be  depended  on  for  a  protracted  warfare, 
made  overtures  for  a  pacification :  these  were 
accepted,  and  a  treaty  concluded,  whereby 


(n)  Reliij.  Vet.  Persar.  cap.  8. 
(o)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  ix. 


Apherasiab  was  to  possess  all  the  country  east 
of  the  Gjeihun,  or  Oxus,  and  to  leave  Manu- 
geher  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  Persia 
and  its  dependencies.(o)  It  is  said  that  the 
limits  were  to  be  ascertained  by  a  bow-shot, 
and  that  a  certain  archer  of  Manugeher's  army, 
having  climbed  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  Ta- 
brestan, discharged  an  arrow  with  such  force, 
that  it  reached  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  five  hundred  miles. (p)  This 
invasion  laid  waste  the  finest  provinces  of  Per- 
sia, and  for  a  time  threatened  the  subversion 
of  the  monarchy :  as  soo-:i  therefore  as  Aphe- 
rasiab had  withdrawn,  Manugeher  began  to 
provide  against  such  inroads  for  the  future, 
and  directed  all  his  presidents  of  provinces  to 
keep  their  quotas  of  troops  in  constant  readi- 
ness. These  measures  alarming  Apherasiab, 
he  ordered  his  forces  to  make  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion into  Persia;  but  the  precautions  of  Manu- 
geher so  perfectly  answered  his  purpose,  that 
the  enemy  was  repulsed  in  every  direction, 
and  lost  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  so  that 
Apherasiab  was  glad  to  renew  the  peace. 
Manugeher,  thus  left  once  more  at  his  ease, 
took  up  his  residence  for  a  time  at  Sigjistan, 
and  when  he  had  restored  good  order  in  that 
quarter,  he  left  his  vizir  Soham  there,  and 
went  to  reside  in  the  centre  of  his  empire, 
where  he  renewed  his  scientific  pursuits  and 
cultivation  of  the  arts,  endeavouring  to  render 
his  people  powerful  and  happy.  It  was  in  this 
interval  that  Zal-zer,  or  Zaul,  the  son  of  Soham, 
M'as  born,  who,  when  he  grew  up,  contracted  an 
alliance  with  Meherab,  governor  of  Kablustan, 
a  province  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of 
To u ran,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Roudabah  ; 
the  issue  of  which  marriage  was  the  celebrated 
Rustan,  or  Rustam,  the  hero  of  all  the  oriental 
romances.(q)  The  remainder  of  Manugeher's 
long  life  was  passed  in  tranquillity :  whilst  he 
kept  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
war,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  his  neighbours, 
he  promoted  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  by  his 
pacific  disposition :  he  suppressed  luxury,  and 
encouraged  the  practice  of  virtue:  his  piety 
was  ever  conspicuous;  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  that  all  his  blessings  were 
from  God,  of  whom  he  held  the  kingdom  only 
for  the  good  of  the  people  and  the  impartial 


(p)  Tabari. 

(q)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  viii.  Ferdusi,  in  the  Shahnamch. 
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distribution  of  justice;  and  that  when  he 
swened  from  these  principles,  he  should  be 
no  longer  worthy  of  his  elevated  station.  His 
reign  is  fixed  by  all  writers  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  and  they  say  that  his  death,  like 
his  life,  was  majestic  and  serene.(r) 

Naudah,  or  Nudah,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Manugeher,  was  scarcely  seated  on  his 
throne  when  his  grandees  began  to  divide 
themselves  into  parties,  and  to  create  seditions 
in  the  provinces.  The  weak  state  to  which 
this  reduced  the  empire,  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  Turks  of  becoming  its  masters;  and 
Pashangh,  who  then  reigned  at  Touran,  com- 
missioned his  eldest  son  Apherasiab  to  raise 
an  army,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  it.  The 
young  prince  accordingly  entered  Sigjistan  at 
the  head  of  400,000  troops,  horse  and  foot. 
Soham,  who  was  governor  of  that  province, 
marched  out  against  them  ;  but  being  very  old 
and  infirm,  he  died  of  fatigue  before  he  came 
up  with  them;  and  Naudah,  who  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army  in  order  to  join 
him,  fell  in  with  the  enemy  unexpectedly  near 
Mazanderan.  While  the  opposite  armies  lay 
encamped  in  front  of  each  other,  a  Turkish 
champion,  named  Uasmon,  challenged  any  of 
the  Persian  warriors  to  decide  the  claims  of 
their  sovereigns  by  single  combat,  which  was 
accepted  by  Kobad,  the  grandson  of  Kaoh  the 
blacksmith.  The  combat  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  Persian,  who  slew  his  antagonist  and 
seized  his  armour;  but  the  Turks,  unmindful 
of  the  conditions  on  which  it  had  been  fought, 
attacked  Naudah  in  his  camp,  and  would  have 
taken  him  prisoner,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
extraordinary  shower  of  rain  at  the  critical 
moment,  accompanied  by  a  supernatural  dark- 
ness under  covert  of  which  the  Persian  mo- 
narch effected  his  escape.  Various  encounters 
afterwards  took  place;  at  last  Apherasiab 
stormed  the  Persian  camp,  and  after  obtaining 
;t  signal  victory,  took  Naudah  prisoner,  with 
many  of  the  Persian  grandees.  He  was  at  first 
for  pitting  his  captives  to  death  ;  but  his  bro- 
ther interfered,  and  prevented  it.  He  then 
s.-nt  a  detachment  of  30,000  men  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Sigjistan,  who  took  possession  of  the 
capital,  and  of  the  royal  palace.  After  they 

it'llriliclot.   art.    Manmigcher.    Tal-ari.   apuci    Hyde. 
lii-ti:i.    \  ft.  l'ft:-,ui-.  (uj).  8. 

Mirkhond.  Hint.  sect.  viii. 


had  remained  some  time  here,  they  were  unex- 
pectedly attacked,  and  ultimately  expelled  by 
Zal-zer,  the  son  of  the  deceased  Soham,  and 
father  to  Rustam  ;  which  so  provoked  Aphera- 
siab, that  he  ordered  the  unfortunate  Naudah 
to  be  beheaded.(s)  Thus  perished  the  son  of 
Manugeher,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
according  to  Mirkhond,  or  the  ninth  accord- 
ing to  other  writers.  Some  make  him  contem- 
porary with  Joshua;  but  others  place  him 
much  higher.(t) 

Apherasiab,  or  Afrasiab,  from  the  time  that 
he  captured  Naudah,  considered  himself  sove- 
reign of  Persia,  and  sent  an  account  to  his 
father  Pashangh  of  the  happy  success  with 
which  his  expedition  had  been  crowned :  but 
he  shortly  had  news  of  another  nature  to  send. 
For  the  Persians,  universally  averse  to  him,  on 
account  of  his  haughty  temper,  began  to  raise 
seditions  in  every  province ;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  into  their  intrigues  the  bro- 
ther of  Apherasiab,  who  had  in  the  first 
instance  saved  the  life  of  Naudah.  The  nego- 
ciations,  however,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
set  this  brother  on  the  Persian  throne,  came 
to  the  ears  of  Apherasiab,  and  he  immediately 
caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated.  A  long 
war  ensued,  in  which  Zal-zer  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents;  and  at  last,  when  the 
kingdom  was  nearly  mined  by  the  sword  and 
its  concomitants,  famine  and  pestilence,  a  con- 
vention w:as  agreed  upon,  by  virtue  of  which 
Apherasiab,  who  had  been  master  of  Persia 
about  twelve  years,  consented  to  retire  into 
Touran,  and  to  leave  Iran  under  the  protection 
of  Zal-zer.  This  nobleman  might  now  have 
ascended  the  Persian  throne,  but  he  declined 
to  do  so;  and  having  sought  out  Zab,  or  Zoub, 
the  hereditary  heir,  placed  the  crown  upon  his 
head.(u) 

Zab,  Zav,  Zoub,  Zaub,  or  Bazab,  for  by  so 
many  names  he  is  called,  was  the  son  of  Tali- 
rnasp,  or  Tahamasp,  brother  of  Naudah,  by 
his  own  daughter.  He  was  far  advanced  in 
years  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  there- 
fore he  took  for  his  associate  in  the  empire  his 
nephew  Gherschasp,  whom  some  have  called 
Kischtasp,  making  him  not  the  nephew  and 
associate,  but  the  son  and  successor  of  Zab  : 


(t)  D'Herbelot.  art.  Natidhar. 

(u)  Mirkhond.  H»t.  sect.  x.     Khoiidciuii   in   Khelassat 
Al  Akbar,    U'HerbeJot.  art.  Afraziab,  Zal,  Zoub. 
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but  according  to  what  are  considered  the  best 
authorities,  Gherschasp,  who,  is  also  called 
Garshasp  and  Ghyshtasp,  was  the  son  of 
Kischtasp,  or  Ghyshtasp,  the  brother  of  Zab, 
whose  father  Tahmasp  died  in  the  lifetime  of 
their  grandfather  Manugeher.  Zab,  after  fre- 
quent battles  with  Apherasiab,  defeated  him  on 
the  tenth  day,  named  Aban,  of  the  month 
Alan  (October);  which  the  Persians  still  cele- 
brate.(v)  He  was  a  just  and  amiable  king, 
repaired  all  the  injuries  which  his  country  had 
suffered  from  the  oppression  of  Apherasiab,  and 
for  seven  years  exempted  his  subjects  from 
taxes  or  tribute.  Historians  differ  in  their  ac- 
counts of  his  reign,  which  some  say  was  of 
three,  others  of  five,  while  others  extend  it 
to  eleven,  and  even  thirty  years.  Mirkhond 
makes  him  the  last  of  the  Peischdadian  dy- 
nasty ;(w)  but  according  to  others,  Gherschasp 
succeeded  in  the  empire  by  the  voluntary  ces- 
sion of  Zab. 

Gherschasp,  the  son  of  Kischtasp,  by  a 
Jewess  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  a  prince 
of  great  merit;  and  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  lustre  of  the  Persian  diadem.  He 
found  the  kingdom  in  great  disorder  from  the 
relaxed  government  of  his  predecessor,  who, 
though  an  equitable  prince,  had  too  much 
countenanced  luxurious  habits  in  his  court 
and  among  his  people.  These  had  demo- 
ralized the  nation,  and  the  attempts  of  Ghers- 
chasp to  suppress  them  excited  general  dis- 
content. Apherasiab  soon  perceived  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Persia,  and  took  advantage  of 
them  to  seize  several  of  the  provinces.  Ghers- 
chasp indeed  recovered  many  of  these  places, 
and,  though  he  fought  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  mutinous  troops,  frequently  defeated 

(v)  Tabari.  apud  Hyde.  These  battles  seern  to  have  pre- 
ceded his  accession,  ibr  after  the  convention  spoken  of  in 
the  text,  we  read  of  no  attempts  of  Apherasiab  upon  Persia 
till  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

(w)  Mirkhond.  hist.  sect.  x.    IVIIerbelot.  art.  Naudhar. 

(x)  D'Herbtlot.  art.  Ghenhtub,  Kischtasp. 

(y)  The  seven  labours  of  Rustam,  fully  equivalent  to  the 
twelve  of  Hercules,  are  celebrated  by  Firdausi,  and  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  historic  character  of  whom  the  Persian 
painters  of  different  ages  seem  to  have  entertained  but  one 
idea ;  for,  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts,  as  if  copying  from 
some  ancient  model,  they  generally  represent  him  of  the 
:»amc  complexion,  in  the  same  singular  dress,  with  the  same 
weapons,  his  mace,  noose,  and  other  attributes.  Of  this 
great  warrior,  whose  ancestors  were,  according  to  Firdausi, 
the  shahs  or  sovereigns  of  Nimrouz,  (the  province  of  Sig- 
jistau,  or  Zablustan,)  a  monument  called  Band  e  Rustam, 


the  enemy;  but  at  length  he  unadvisedly 
put  the  question  of  dominion  upon  the  issue 
of  a  single  battle.  This  he  lost,  and  with  it 
his  life,  alter  a  reign  of  six,  or,  as  some  write, 
thirty  years;  in  which  latter  number  are  pro- 
bably included  the  years  he  reigned  in  con- 
junction with  Zab.  With  him  ended  the  Peisch- 
dadian dynasty,  and  the  descendants  of  Tour 
obtained  for  the  third  time  the  sovereignty  of 
Persia. (x) 

After  the  fall  of  Gherschasp,  who  left  no 
issue,  the  celebrated  Zal-zer  and  his  son  Rus- 
tam collected  the  wrecks  of  the  Persian  army, 
and  declared  for  Keykobad,  or  Cai-cobad,  the 
son  of  Zab.  It  was  in  the  succeeding  wars, 
that  the  illustrious  Rustam  began  to  display 
that  intrepidity  of  mind,  and  preternatural 
vigour  of  body,  which  confounded  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Iran,  and  procured  him  the  title  of 
frjkaun-Pchelevan,  or  the  world's  chief  hero. (y) 
By  degrees  his  troops  gained  such  advantages, 
that  Apherasiab(z)  retired  before  them,  and 
was  at  last  driven  to  such  extremities,  that  he 
desired  to  treat  for  peace ;  but,  his  commission- 
ers and  those  of  Keykobad  differing  about 
the  terms,  he  hazarded  a  second  battle,  in 
which  his  troops  were  routed,  and  himself,  in 
the  heat  of  the  engagement,  taken  prisoner  by 
Rustam,  who  left  him  bound  in  a  certain  place 
till  the  conflict  was  over.  Apherasiab,  how- 
ever, found  means  to  extricate  himself,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  into  Turquestan, 
whence  he  dispatched  an  ambassador  to  Key- 
kobad, with  whom  terms  of  peace  were  soon 
settled,  and  the  remnants  of  the  invading  army 
were  withdrawn. (a) 

Keykobad,  or  Cai-cobad,  being   thus  esta- 
blished   in   his   kingdom,    fixed    his   court    at 


the  mound  or  bank  of  Rustam,  was  visible  near  the  river 
Heirmend,  in  that  country,  till  the  fourteenth  century  of  our 
rcra,  when  every  vestige  of  it,  as  an  authentic  historian 
relates,  was  utterly  effaced  by  the  savage  troops  of  Tiniour. 

(x)  Apherasiab  appears  to  have  been  a  title  of  the  kings 
of  Touran,  as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  and 
Abimelech  of  those  of  the  Philistines:  otherwise  Apherasiab 
must  have  reigned  for  many  generations,  since  his  name 
occurs  in  the  Persian  history  through  the  reigns  of  iMaiiu- 
geher  and  his  six  successors,  to  Key  Khosrau,  most  of  whom 
enjoyed  very  long  reigns.  A  similar  remark  attaches  to  the 
names  of  Zal-zer  and  Rustam,  which  seem  to  have  been 
hereditary  titles  of  the  princes  of  Sigjistan,  as  Phicol  was  of 
the  Philistine  captains  of  the  hosts.* 

(a)  Mirkhond.  Hist,  sect,  xii.    D'Herbelot.  art. 
Cai-kodad,  Rust  am. 

•  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  343,  note  (n) ;  p.  609,  611,  note  (o). 
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Spahawn,  or  Lspahawn,  which  had  been  built 
by  Hushangh,  adorned  by-Phridun,  and  after- 
wards given  by  him  to  Kaoh  and  his  family. 
Here  he  bestowed  extensive  favours  on  such  as 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks :  to  Rustam  he  gave  the  province 
of  Zablustan,  on  the  borders  of  India,  a  dis- 
trict watered  with  many  pleasant  streams,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  prospects.  This  pro- 
vince afforded  a  surname  to  Rustam,  and 
received  itself  a  new  name  from  him ;  that 
hero  being  styled  in  most  of  the  romances 
Zabeli,  because  he  was  governor  of  Zablustan  ; 
and  the  province,  or  a  considerable  portion  of 
it,  being  called  Rustamdar.  Meherab,  sur- 
nained  Kabuli,  because  he  had  been  governor 
of  Kabul,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Rustam, 
was  another  of  Keykobad's  generals,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  him;  as  was  also  Kavun, 
a  descendant  of  Kaoh ;  but  their  particular 
rewards  are  not  specified.  The  latter  is  spoken 
of  as  a  kind  of  knight-errant,  whence  he  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  Rezm-Khuah,  or  the 
searcher  of  adventures.  A  fourth  captain  of 
Keykobad's  was  Keschvad,  surnamed  Zerin 
Kulah,  from  a  golden  tiara  he  was  allowed 
to  wear,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent  services. 
Keykobad  divided  all  the  spoil  that  had  been 
brought  into  his  treasury  among  his  soldiers, 
regulated  their  pay,  and  when  peace  rendered 
them  useless  for  warlike  purposes,  he  employed 
them  in  making  broad  roads  throughout  his 
empire,  setting  up  public  marks  at  the  end  of 
every  four  thousand  paces;  which  distance  the 
Persians  called  phersengh,  and  the  Greeks 
parasang.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
grew  blind,  and  continued  so  till  his  death, 
which  happened  after  a  reign  of  100,  or  120 
years.(b)  He  was  the  first  Persian  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Key,  or  Cai,  i.  e.  mighty,  or 
powerful;  and  from  him  his  successors  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  Caianites. 
He  was  no  less  celebrated  for  his  piety,  than 
for  his  magnificence  and  wisdom ;  and  the 
Mohammedan  writers  assert  that  many  pro- 
phets resorted  to  his  court,  where  he  received, 
honoured,  and  obeyed  them,  so  that  in  time 
he  became  what  they  term  a  true  believer,  that 
is,  he  was  not  a  fire-worshipper.  They  gene- 


(b)  D'Herbelot.  art.  Rezm,  Kknaft,  <Vc. 


rally  make  him  contemporary  with  Samuel,  the 
Judge  of  Israel,  and  assert  that  he  had  some 
intercourse  with  him;  but  Tabari  says  he  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Solomon.(c) 

Keykaus,  or  Cai-kaus,  the  sou,  or  grandson, 
of  Keykobad,  had  scarcely  taken  possession 
of  the  throne,  when  a  war  broke  out  in  Mazan- 
deran,  a  province  bordering  on  the  Caspian 
sea,  where  a  rebel  prince,  taking  advantage 
of  the  death  of  the  late  king,  had  made  him- 
self sovereign,  and  so  fortified  his  capital,  that 
it  was  accounted  the  strongest  place  in  the 
east.(d)  By  means  of  a  stratagem,  however, 
Keykaus  brought  the  inhabitants  to  submit. 
Before  he  left  the  province,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Turks,  under  Apherasiab,  the  old  ene- 
mies of  the  Persians,  who  had  probably  come 
into  those  parts  to  assist  the  prince  of  Mazan- 
daran.  In  this  conflict,  the  Persians  being 
defeated,  Keykaus  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Rustam,  hearing  of 
his  sovereign's  dilemma,  raised  what  troops  he 
could,  and  entering  Touran,  laid  all  waste 
before  him  with  fire  and  sword,  declaring  he 
would  destroy  the  whole  country,  unless  his 
prince  were  set  at  liberty.  This  so  terrified 
the  people,  that  their  clamour  prevailed  on 
Apherasiab  to  release  Keykaus,  on  his  promise 
to  withdraw  Rustam  within  his  own  borders. 
As  soon  as  the  Persian  monarch  had  recovered 
his  liberty,  he  employed  Rustam  in  chastising 
his  enemies  on  every  side ;  and  he  carried  his 
arms  into  Rum  [Asia  Minor],  Schamah  [Syria], 
and  even  to  Metzr  [Egypt,].  On  his  return 
from  these  wars,  Keykaus  rewarded  the  hero 
by  giving  him  his  sister  Gehernaz  [endowed 
with  all  virtues]  in  marriage,  appointed  him 
generalissimo  of  all  the  Persian  armies,  and 
vicar-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  made  him 
tutor  of  his  eldest  son  Siavek,  or  Siavesh, 
otherwise  Siavekhsh.  The  next  war  that 
Keykaus  engaged  in  was  against  Zulzogar, 
king  of  Yemen  [Arabia],  and  he  had  nearly 
reduced  that  whole  kingdom,  when  hn  heard 
that  the  Arab  had  a  daughter  of  unrivalled 
beauty.  He  therefore  offered  terms  of  peace, 
on  condition  of  receiving  this  princess,  whose 
name  was  Saudabah,  in  marriage;  and  ZuU 
zogar,  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  sent 


(c)  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  his  Short  History  of  Persia,  places 
the  reign  of  Keykobml  610  years  before  the  Christinn  wra. 

(d)  Mirkhoncl.  Hist.  sect.  xiii. 
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her  immediately  to  the  Persian  camp.  Key- 
kaus was  so  smitten  at  the  sight  of  this  fair 
Arabian,  that,  forgetting  he  was  in  an  enemy's 
country,  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  war, 
and  made  his  camp  a  theatre  of  diversions  and 
pastimes  contrived  for  her  entertainment.  This 
was  exactly  what  Zulzogar  had  expected ;  and 
he  had  secretly  prepared  a  select  troop  of  ca- 
valry, with  which  falling  unexpectedly  upon 
the  Persians,  he  completely  routed  them,  and 
made  the  king  and  all  his  court  prisoners.  As 
soon  as  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Persia, 
Rnstam  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
left  there,  and  marched  immediately  into 
Yemen.  As  Zulzogar  was  well  aware  that  he 
had  no  troops  capable  of  contending  with 
these  veterans,  under  such  a  commander,  he 
made  his  peace  with  his  captive,  and  dismissed 
him  with  his  new  spouse  Saudabah. (e)  Some 
time  after  this,  prince  Siavesch  came  to  .court, 
and  Saudabah  was  so  taken  with  his  person 
and  manners,  that  she  could  not  forbear  impor- 
tuning him  to  an  incestuous  amour.  This  he 
rejected  with  abhorrence;  and,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  his  refusal  drew  upon  him  the  ven- 
geance of  an  intriguing,  wicked,  and  disap- 
pointed woman.  She  accused  him  to  her  hus- 
band of  an  attempt  to  violate  her  chastity,  and 
he  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison ;  but 
when  brought  to  trial  he  proved  his  innocence 
by  passing  unhurt  through  a  blazing  pile  of 
Avood.(f)  The  wickedness  of  Saudabah  now 
clearly  appearing,  Keykaus  would  have  put  her 
to  death,  had  not  Siavesch  interceded  for  her 
on  his  knees.  At  this  time,  the  Persian  court 
was  much  divided  through  the  intrigues  of 
Saudabah,  who,  notwithstanding  the  generosity 
of  Siavesch  towards  her,  in  saving  her  life,  con- 
tinued to  excite  a  discontent  against  him :  on 
the  other  hand,  his  exalted  virtue  and  manly 
genius  gained  him  many  friends;  and  between 
these  two  parties  the  court  of  Keykaus  was 
filled  with  cabals.  Apherasiab,  who  watched 
every  opportunity  of  distressing  the  Persians, 
failed  not  to  notice  this  state  of  affairs,  and  he 
passed  the  Gjeihon  with  a  powerful  army, 
intending  to  besiege  Balch.  Before  he  reached 

(e)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  xiii.  D'Herbelot.  art.  Caicatts. 
Some  of  the  Persian  historians  make  Saudabah  the  daughter 
of  Garsiavesch,  or  Gherschiavesch,  brother  to  Apherasiab: 
so  that  the  whole  of  this  story  of  Keykaus  being  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  king  of  Yemen,  and  his  being  released  by 
Kiistam,  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  happened  to  him  in 

VOL.  II. 


that  city,  however,  he  found  himself  opposed 
by  Rustam  and  prince  Siavesch  with  a  force 
superior  to  his  own.  He  attacked  them  in 
their  camp,  but  was  repulsed  with  so  heavy  a 
loss,  that  he  thought  fit  to  send  commissioners 
to  negociate  a  peace.  A  treaty  of  perpetual 
alliance  was  in  consequence  agreed  to,  upon 
terms  very  advantageous  to  Persia;  but  the 
prince's  enemies  so  artfully  and  successfully 
insinuated  that  the  honour  of  the  empire  had 
been  compromised  in  it,  that  the  king  sent  his 
uncle  Thus  to  the  army  in  order  to  supersede 
the  young  prince,  and  to  signify  to  Rustam 
that  he  might  retire  to  his  government  of  Sig- 
jistan,  to  rest  himself  in  his  advanced  age. 
Rustam  obeyed  ;  but  Siavesch,  disgusted  at  the 
conduct  of  his  father's  ministers,  crossed  the 
river  Gjeihon,  in  company  with  Piran-Visseh, 
a  Turkish  officer  of  great  distinction,  who  had 
remained  with  him  as  an  hostage,  and  went 
directly  to  the  court  of  Apherasiab,  to  put  him- 
self under  that  monarch's  protection.  Aphe- 
rasiab received  him  with  open  arms,  placed 
him  on  a  throne  by  his  own,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  Franghiz,  or  Frankis,  in  marriage.(g) 
The  nobility  of  Turquestan,  also,  were  much 
charmed  with  this  young  prince,  and  gave  him 
such  marks  of  their  esteem,  that  Garsiavesch, 
brother  to  Apherasiab,  (and  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Saudabah,  rather  than  the 
king  of  Yemen,)  took  umbrage,  and  resolved 
to  destroy  him.  Siavesch  penetrated  his  de- 
sign, but  was  so  surrounded  by  his  spies, 
that  escape  was  impracticable;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  murdered.  The  assas- 
sins would  also  have  dispatched  his  wife, 
who  was  then  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy, 
had  not  Piran-Visseh  opportunely  entered 
the  room,  and  prevented  it.  Franghiz  was 
soon  afterwards  delivered  of  a  son,  named 
Keykhosrau,  or  Cai-khosrau,  who  in  process 
of  time  reigned  over  both  Touran  and  Iran. 
The  people  of  Turquestan  were  so  much 
grieved  for  the  death  of  Siavesch,  that  they 
thought  fit  to  shew  their  respect  for  his  memory 
by  mourning  in  Persian  habits ;  a  custom  that 
has  ever  since  prevailed  amongst  them.  As 

Mazanderan,  with  an  amatory  episode  added  to  it.     The 
same  writers  speak  of  Saudabah  as  the  mother  of  Siavesch.* 

(f)  Firdoosy  in  Shah  Nameh,  apud  Hyde. 

(g)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  xiii.     D'Herbelot.  art.  Piran- 
Visseh,  Rustam,  and  Siavek. 

•  D'Hcrbelot,  art.  Gherichiavcxli. 
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soon  as  the  news  of  this  assassination  reached 
Rustam  in  his  government,  he,  without  waiting 
for  orders  from  court,  entered  Turquestan  with 
a  considerable  army,  burning  and  destroying 
all  before  him.     Garsiavesch  raised  a  body  of 
troops  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  and  marched  to 
oppose  him  ;  but  coming  to  an  engagement,  the 
Turks  were  defeated,  and  Garsiavesch  had  his 
hand  struck  off  by  the  sword  of  Rustam. (h) 
The  desire  of  this  hero  to  serve  the  family  of 
his  nephew  and  pupil  Siavesch  induced  him  to 
make  diligent  inquiry  after  that  prince's  son; 
but  Frantrliiz  kept  him  so  effectually  concealed, 
that  neither  friends  nor  foes  could  then  discover 
him.     Some  years  afterwards,  however,  he  was 
accidentally  recognized   while    hunting,   by  a 
Persian  nobleman,  whom  Keykaus  had  secretly 
sent  into  Turquestan  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
recollected  him  from  his  personal  resemblance 
to  his  father.     Having  been  made  acquainted 
by  this  Persian  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Iran, 
Keykhosrau,  with  his  mother  and  his  friend 
Piran-Visseh,  accompanied   him  to  the  court 
of  Keykaus,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
affection,   and    created    generalissimo    of    his 
grandfather's  armies.     Some  opposition  was  at 
first  made  to  him,  by  the  king's  uncle  Thus,  who 
had  always  been  inimical  to  Siavesch,  and  by 
the  friends  of  Fraiborz,  or  Feramorz,  the  brother 
of  Siavesch,  who  contended  for  his  prior  claim 
to  the  succession.    Keykaus  was  for  a  long  time 
unwilling  to  declare  either  against  his  son  or 
his  grandson ;  though  he  foresaw  that  if  he  left 
the  succession  unsettled,  a  civil  war  would  be 
the  consequence.     At  last,  he  put  it  to  them- 
selves to  decide  the  question,  by  sending  them 
against  one  Bahama*),  who  had  renounced  his 
allegiance,  and  fortified  himself  in  the  city  of 
Ardebil,  with  a  promise  that  whichever  of  the 
two   should   reduce   the  rebel,  should  be   de- 
clared successor  to  the  throne.     Keykhosrau 
was  the   successful   adventurer;    and    on   his 
return  to  court,  Keykaus  kept  his  promise  to 
him,  and  not  long  afterwards  put  him  in  pos- 
-ion  of  the  kingdom,  retiring  himself  from 
the  world,  after  a  reign  of  150  years.(i)     Key- 
kaus is  supposed  by  some  of  our  historians  to 
have  been  Darius  the  Mede;  while  many  of 
the  Orientals  confound  him  with  JNimrod :  he 


(h)  D'Hcrhelot.  art.  Caicaus,  Siavek,  and  G/icrsiavesch. 
(i)  Mirkhoud.  //!•/.  sect.  xiii.    D'Hcrbelot,  art.  Caicaus 
and  Caikonruu. 


attempted,  say  the  latter,  to  soar  above  the 
clouds  on  the  wings  of  eagles,(j)  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  the  stars ;  and  when  that  failed,  he 
built  the  tower  of  Babel  with  the  same  view ; 
by  which  nothing  more  seems  to  be  intended 
than  that  he  was  given  to  astronomical  studies, 
and  that  he  erected  a  lofty  building  for  an 
observatory  at  Babylon.  Sir  \Vm.  Jones  fixes 
his  reign  about  B.  C.  600;  so  that  he  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  Cyaxares  I.  in  whose  reign 
the  Scythians  broke  into  Upper  Asia. 

Keykhosrau,  or  Cai-Khosrau,  t.  e.  Khosrau, 
or  Chosroes  the  Great,  was,  according  to  Sir 
Wm.  Jones,  who  places  his  reign  B.  C.  568, 
the  Cyrus  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Holy  Writ. 
He  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  throne  of  his 
grandfather,  and  exerted  himself  successfully 
in  pacifying  the  dissensions  and  allaying  the 
ferment  which  had  disturbed  the  latter  years 
of  his  predecessors;  taking  also  proper  means 
to  rectify  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  issuing  large  sums  from 
his  treasury  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  As  soon 
as  he  put  his  kingdom  in  good  order,  he 
summoned  a  grand  council  of  his  nobility,  in 
which,  after  representing  the  miserable  death 
of  his  father,  and  expatiating  on  the  numerous 
mischiefs  his  country  had  suffered  from  the 
princes  of  Touran,  he  proposed  an  expedition 
for  the  absolute  subjugation  of  Turquestan. 
This  proposition  was  embraced  with  eagerness, 
and  the  campaign  began  with  an  irruption  of 
30,000  horse  into  the  Turkish  territories.  To 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  Fraiborz  and  Thus, 
the  king  gave  them  the  command  of  these 
troops,  that  they  might  have  the  honour  of 
opening  the  war;  but  before  they  set  off,  he 
told  them  that  he  had  a  half-brother,  named 
Ferud,  or  Furude,  the  son  of  his  father  by  the 
daughter  of  Piran-Visseh,  who  held  a  command 
in  the  army  of  Apherasiab,  and  he  charged 
them  to  do  him  no  injury,  but  to  render  him  all 
the  honours  due  to  so  near  a  relation.  It  hap- 
pened, unfortunately,  however,  that  this  young 
prince  presented  himself  to  the  Persian  troops 
on  their  first  entrance  into  Turquestan;  and 
although  he  was  informed  of  Keykosrau's 
orders,  he  persisted  in  attacking  them,  and 
was  slain  in  the  conflict,  to  the  great  regret  of 


(j)  Sec  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  302,  note  (s). 
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the  whole  army.  As  soon  as  this  war  was 
determined  on  by  Keykhosrau,  Piran-Visseh, 
who  had  accompanied  him  into  Persia,  left  his 
court,  and  repaired  to  that  of  his  sovereign 
Apherasiab,  who  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  Turkish  army.  Apherasiab  also  called  to 
his  assistance  the  kha-khan,  or  king  of  Great 
Tartary,  and  Schangal,  or  Sangal,  king  of  the 
Indies;  and  their  combined  forces  so  closely 
pushed  the  Persian  troops,  who  were  far  inferior 
in  number,  that  they  were  obliged  to  entrench 
themselves  in  the  mountains  of  Chorasan, 
where  they  were  besieged  till  Rustam  came  to 
their  assistance.  He  arrived  by  night,  and 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Turkish  officers, 
passed  their  advanced  guards,  and  threw  him- 
self, before  they  were  apprised  of  his  approach, 
into  the  Persian  camp.  On  the  following  day, 
the  most  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  that 
had  till  then  been  known  in  Persia,  and  vic- 
tory declared  in  favour  of  Rustam,  who  cap- 
tured the  kha-khan,  and  Kaimus  one  of  Aphe- 
rasiab's  principal  generals.(k)  In  a  subsequent 
battle,  which  also  ended  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Persians,  Piran-Visseh  was  killed ;  and 
when  Gudar,  the  Persian  commander,  saw  his 
body  on  the  ground,  remembering  the  kindness 
he  had  shewn  to  Siavesch  and  Keykhosrau, 
he  alighted  from  his  horse,  bedewed  it  with 
his  tears,  and  took  care  to  have  it  interred 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  so  great  and  wor- 
thy a  man:  an  action  highly  approved  of  by 
Keykhosrau.(l)  When  Apherasiab  was  in- 
formed of  this  disaster,  he  sent  his  son  Schidah 
to  take  the  chief  command;  by  which  time 
Keykhosrau  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  was  marching  through  the 
plains  near  the  Caspian  sea.  Schidah  thinking 
this  an  eligible  place  for  giving  the  enemy 
battle,  attacked  him  with  great  resolution,  but 
was  killed  in  the  very  outset  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  his  army,  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, was  cut  to  pieces.  When  the  Persian 
monarch  surveyed  the  field  of  battle,  after  the 
conflict  was  over,  and  saw  the  vast  number  of 
slain,  he  exclaimed  Khuaresmi-bud I  "  1  have 

(k)  Some  writers  say  this  was  not  a  general  engagement; 
but  a  combat  between  twelve  Persians  and  as  many  Turks, 
who  fought  in  sight  of  both  armies,  on  an  agreement'betwcen 
their  respective  sovereigns,  that  if  the  Turks  were  victorious 
the  Persians  should  acknowledge  Apherasiab  for  their  king; 
but  if  the  Persians  were  successful,  Apherasiab  should 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  Iran.  This  battle,  which  ended 


seen  my  desire;"  from  which  expression  the 
plains,  and  the  province  in  which  they  lie, 
received  the  name  of  Khuarezm,  which  they 
still  retain.  Keykhosrau  now  bent  his  march 
direct  to  Touran,  the  capital  of  Turquestan, 
from  which  city  Apherasiab  had  retired  on 
account  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. He  had  first  sent  away  his  wives  and 
children  to  a  place  of  safety  as  he  thought; 
but  they  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
who  treated  them  with  all  possible  kindness 
and  respect.  Apherasiab,  with  the  wreck  of 
his  army,  fled  into  the  mountainous  countries 
on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  where  after 
wandering  for  some  time  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  Persian  forces  in  the  mountains  of  Ader- 
bayagjan,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Keykhosrau.(ru)  This  long  and 
disastrous  war,  which  had  nearly  exhausted 
both  empires,  being  now  finished,  Keykhos- 
rau fixed  his  court  at  Balch,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  governing  Turquestan  as  well  as  Iran. 
Here  he  computed  all  the  levies  that  had  been 
made  in  Persia  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Turks ;  and  out  of  the  vast  treasures  that 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  restored  to  every 
family  the  amount  of  taxes  they  had  paid. 
He  erected  several  provinces  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  into  a  kingdom,  and  made  his  uncle 
Fraiborz  sovereign  of  them.(n)  He  assembled 
the  nobility  of  Touran,  and  advised  them  to 
lay  aside  their  animosity  towards  the  people  of 
Iran ;  and  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire  by  a  cordial  union 
with  them.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was 
occupied  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  provinces, 
settling  the  quarters  and  the  pay  of  the  soldiery, 
and  reforming  abuses  in  religion :  after  which, 
observing  to  his  grandees,  that  he  had  reigned 
long  enough  for  his  own  glory,  and  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  leave  the  world,  and  dedicate 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  God,  he  introduced  to 
them  Lohorasb,  a  descendant  of  Keykobad, 
put  the  taj  on  his  head,  and  retired  himself  to 
a  cell  in  the  desert,  when  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  90  years,  00  of  which  he  had  passed 


in  favour   of  the   Persians,   is   celebrated   in   the  Oriental 

romances,  under  the  title  of  Genk  Duazde  Rokh,  or  The 

Combat  of  the  Twelve  Heroes, 
(1)  D'Herbelot.  art.  Piran-Visseh. 

(in)  Mirkhond.  Hist,  sect.xiv.  D'Herbelot,  art.  Caichosrau, 
(n)  If  Kaykhosrau  were  Cyrus  ;  Fraiborz  appears  to  have 

been  Darius  the  Mede. 
3  L2 
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upon  the  throne.  The  time  and  place  of  his 
death  were  never  discovered .(o)  The  romance 
writers  mention  a  very  extraordinary  feat  of 
chivalry  performed  by  this  monarch,  in  destroy- 
ing a  monstrous  dragon,  called  Gavschid, 
v\  iiirh  first  appeared  in  the  mountains  between 
Irac-agemi  and  Phars,  that  is,  between  Parthia 
and  Proper  Persia,  where  it  struck  such  terror 
into  the  people,  that  they  abandoned  their  habi- 
tations, and  left  the  adjacent  country  desolate. 
Keykhosrau  went  in  search  of  this  monster, 
and  after  a  long  pursuit  came  up  with  it  in  the 
mountains  of  Aderbayagjan,  or  Adherbigian, 
where  it  had  formed  its  den.  His  guards  fled 
at  the  very  sight  of  the  dragon  ;  but  Keykhos- 
rau attacked  it  alone,  and  slew  it.  This  legend 
evidently  points  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Aphe- 
rasiab,  who  was  probably  of  the  Ophite  sect, 
in  the  mountains  of  Aderbayagjan  ;  and  it  goes 
on  to  state,  that  on  the  spot  where  this  remark- 
able deed  was  done,  a  pyreum,  or  fire-temple, 
was  erected,  called  in  succeeding  times  Deir 
Gavschid,  or  the  habitation  of  Gavsc/iid,  which 
is  still  held  in  veneration  by  the  Persees,  and 
is  by  many  considered  as  the  first  instance  of  a 
fire-temple  in  Persia. (p)  Some  believe  Key- 
khosrau to  have  been  a  prophet;  most  acknow- 
ledge that  he  conversed  with  prophets,  and 
was  in  a  peculiar  manner  favoured  by  the 
Almighty  for  his  great  respect  towards  religion 
and  its  professors.  In  his  reign  flourished  the 
celebrated  philosopher  of  the  East,  Lokhman, 
surnamed  at  Hakim,  or  the  Wise,  an  Ethiopian 
by  birth,  and  a  slave  by  condition,  between 
whom  and  the  Grecian  ^Esop  there  is  so  strong 
a  resemblance  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their 
being  the  same. 

Lohorasb,  or  Lohrasp,  to  whom  Keykhos- 
rau resigned  the  kingdom,  was  the  next  heir 
male  of  the  royal  line,  Keykhosran  having  no 
sons;  but  it  is  not  well  ascertained  in  what 
relation  he  stood,  though  he  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  nephew  of  Keykaus.  His 
accession  to  the  throne  was  at  first  opposed, 
either  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  severe 
temper.(q)  or  because  both  "his  father  and 
himself  had  lived  in  privacy,  so  that  he  was 
deemed  unfit  to  govern.(r)  Zal-zer,  the  father 
of  llustam,  was  at  the  head  of  this  cabal;  but 
Lohorasb,  who  is  by  some  represented  as  a 

(o)  Tab.iri.  (p)  D'Herbelot,  art.  Dtfr  Gasvid. 

(q)  Mirkhend.  (r)  Lebtarik.    Tarikh  Montehheb. 


prince  of  extraordinary  virtues,(s)  overcame 
their  opposition,  and  on  being  declared  king, 
assumed  the  diadem  in  the  city  of  Balch. 
His  throne  was  of  gold,  studded  with  jewels, 
its  four  feet  were  of  rubies,(t)  and  before  his 
footstool  was  laid  a  carpet  or  cloth  of  state, 
he  being  the  first  prince  who  adopted  that 
mark  of  distinction.  He  began  his  reign  by 
enacting  the  first  martial  laws  known  in  Persia; 
he  obliged  his  soldiers  to  live  like  the  rest  of 
his  subjects,  according  to  the  rules  of  equity 
and  justice,  and  not  as  they  had  formerly  done 
at  free-quarters  in  contempt  of  both ;  and  he 
allowed  his  general  officers  and  governors  of 
provinces  to  give  audience  on  a  tribunal  raised 
one  story  from  the  ground,  and  railed  abotit.(u) 
When  he  had  finished  his  internal  regulations, 
he  determined  to  extend  his  empire,  and  sent 
his  general,  whom  some  call  Guclarz,  and  others 
Raham,  and  whom  the  Persians  surnamed 
Bakhtalnassar,  and  the  Arabs  Bakht-nas.sar 
[Nebuchadnezzar]  into  Schamah  [Syria~\  with 
orders  to  reduce  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
country.  Gudarz  effectually  answered  his 
sovereign's  expectation,  for  he  conquered  all 
Syria  as  far  as  Damascus,  as  also  Palestine, 
with  the  renowned  city  of  Jerusalem,  called  by 
the  Persians  Ike  Habitation  of  the  Saints.  The 
king  of  the  Jews  submitted,  promised  to  pay 
tribute,  and  put  as  hostages  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persian  general  several  persons  of  quality. 
Gudarz,  on  some  pretence,  putting  these  hos- 
tages to  death,  the  Jews  revolted,  which  gave 
him  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  plundering 
their  capital,  where  he  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  sent  vast  numbers  of 
the  better  sort  into  Persia  as  slaves,  among 
whom  was  Daniel  the  prophet,  and  loaded  his 
troops  with  their  riches.  In  the  mean  time, 
Ghyshtasp,  the  eldest  son  of  Lohorasb,  was 
fomenting  an  insurrection  against  his  father, 
and  had  gained  a  very  considerable  party ;  but 
when  Lohorasb  appeared  in  the  field  against 
him,  his  friends  gradually  withdrew,  and  left 
him  to  shift  for  himself.  Thus  deserted,  Ghysh- 
tasp fled  into  Turquestan,  in  so  distressed  and 
low  a  condition,  that  for  a  long  time  he  resided 
at  the  capital  of  that  country  unknown  and  un- 
suspected. At  that  period  Argjasp,  or  Argiasb, 
the  nephew  of  Apherasiab,  reigned  atTouran,  as 


(s)  Khondemir. 
(u)  Leblarik. 


(t)  Tahari. 
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tributary  to  the  sovereign  of  Iran;  and  when, 
upon  a  certain  occasion,  he  brought  his  daughter 
before  an  assembly  of  his  subjects,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  that  she  might 
bestow  herself  upon  the  person  she  liked  best, 
she  singled  out  Ghyshtasp,  who  thus  unexpect- 
edly became  the  king's  son-in-law.(v)  This 
choice  gave  general  dissatisfaction ;  but  the 
valour  displayed  by  Ghyshtasp,  some  time 
afterwards,  in  reducing  two  revolted  lords,(w) 
who  had  committed  great  devastation  through- 
out Touran,  reconciled  the  king  to  him,  and 
he  became  the  royal  favourite,  though  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  reveal  his  exalted  birth. 
Ghyshtasp  availed  himself  of  the  confidence  he 
now  enjoyed,  to  persuade  his  father-in-law  to 
throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  to  withhold 
the  accustomed  tribute.  This  he  did,  as  well 
to  be  avenged  of  his  father,  as  to  dispel  his 
own  apprehensions  that  if  the  two  states  con- 
tinued at  peace  and  he  should  be  discovered, 
the  Touran  nobility  would  not  fail  to  deliver 
him  up.  Lohorasb,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
what  was  passing  in  Touran,  guessed  that  the 
stranger  who  had  advised  the  hostile  proceed- 
ings must  be  his  own  son,  and  he  privately 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  make  observations. 
On  the  return  of  this  spy,  with  the  positive 
assurance  that  the  king's  of  Touran's  minister 
and  favourite  was  the  prince  Ghyshtasp,  Loll- 
rasp  took  the  generous,  though  unprecedented, 
resolution  of  resigning  the  diadem  to  him,  that 
his  people  might  be  spared  the  miseries  of  war. 
He  therefore  sent  his  second  son  Zaris  with 
the  taj,  or  ensign  of  royalty,  into  Turquestan, 
where  Ghyshtasp,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
it,  caused  himself  to  be  solemnly  proclaimed 
king  of  Persia.  His  father-in-law  was  at  first 
greatly  disturbed,  conceiving  there  was  some 
treason  in  these  proceedings ;  but  when  he  had 
ascertained  the  truth,  he  was  overcome  with 
joy,  and  the  nobility  of  Touran  repaired  in 
crowds  to  court,  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  new  monarch.  As  soon  as  these  cere- 
monies were  over,  Ghyshtasp  took  leave  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  set  out,  with  his  wife  Kara- 
thnn,  for  his  own  dominions,  where  Lohorasb 

(v)  Khondcrair  places  this  extraordinary  adventure  in  the 
court  of  a  certain  Greek  prince,  whose  daughter  he  calls 
Kanaioum.  The  account  in  the  text  is  from  the  Tarikh 
Montekheb,  where  she  is  called  Karatbun.  Firdoosy  in 
Shah  Namah,  apud  Hyde,  calls  her  Ketayun. 

(w)  Khondemir  has  transformed  these  two  rebellious  lords 


received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  tenderness 
and  joy,  kissing  his  feet  according  to  the 
Persian  custom  in  submitting  to  a  sovereign. 
Ghyshtasp  retained  him  at  court  for  many 
years,  and  did  nothing  without  his  advice. 
At  length  the  good  old  man  withdrew  to  a  life 
of  contemplation  in  a  cloister  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Balch,  of  his  own  building,  which  he 
called  Nau-bahar,  or  the  New  Stpring,(x~)  hav- 
ing reigned  120  years.  According  to  Mirk- 
hond,(y)  he  died  peaceably  in  this  retreat  in 
the  arms  of  his  son,  for  whom  he  had  sent, 
and  had  given  him  in  his  last  moments  the 
most  salutary  counsels  in  respect  to  his  own 
glory  and  his  people's  good ;  but  Khondemir 
and  Firdoosy  say,  that  after  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  world  about  30  years,  he  was  killed 
with  the  prophet  Zerdusht,  by  Argjasp,  king 
of  Touran,  who  made  a  sudden  inroad  into 
the  country,  pillaged  Balch,  destroyed  the 
fire-temples,  and  put  the  priests  to  death. 
Lohorasb  wassurnamed  Balki,  ortheBalchian, 
from  his  residing  principally  at  Balch,  the 
most  ancient  city  in  his  dominions,  and  at  that 
time  esteemed  by  the  Persians  as  the  holy  city 
and  seat  of  their  religion.  The  prophets  Jere- 
miah and  Daniel,  and  the  reformer  Ezra,  were 
his  contemporaries. (z) 

Ghyshtasp,  also  called  Gushtasp  and  Kisch- 
tasb,  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Darius  Hystaspes;  and  Sir  Win. 
Jones  fixes  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
about  500  years  before  the  Christian  aera.  He 
was  a  prince  of  great  strength  and  activity  of 
body,  and  possessed  an  extraordinary  sagacity 
and  vigour  of  mind.  He  began  his  reign  at 
Balch ;  but  when  his  father  retired  from  the 
court,  he  removed  to  Istekhar,  which  he  adorn- 
ed with  many  superb  structures.  According 
to  Tabari,  he  was  displeased  when  he  heard 
of  the  havoc  that  Gudarx,  or  Backht-nassar 
had  made  in  Palestine ;  and  he  sent  another  of 
his  nobles,  named  Kurus  [Cyrus]  to  govern  at 
Babylon,  with  orders  to  send  back  the  Jewish 
captives  to  their  own  country.  They  accord- 
ingly chose  Daniel  for  their  chief,  returned,  to 
Jerusalem,  and  soon  restored  the  holy  city  to 


into  two  dreadful  monsters ;  the  one  a  furious  serpent,  the 
other  an  inconceivably  fierce  lion. 

(x)  Firdoosy  in  Shah  Namah,  apud  Hyde. 

(y)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  xv. 

(z)  Khondemir.  in  Kkclassat.  Al  Akbar. 
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its  former  state.(a)  Ghyshtasp  had  reigned  in 
peace  and  with  great  glory  about  30  years, 
when  Zerdusht(b)  appeared  at  his  court,  and 
announced  himself  as  a  prophet  sent  from  God, 
to  teach  such  as  would  hear  him  the  right  way. 
At  this  time,  the  Magian  religion  had  very 
much  declined,  and  Zabiism,  which  Ghyshtasp 
had  probably  embraced  while  at  the  court  of 
his  father-in-law,  generally  prevailed.  Zerdusht 
condemned  this  idolatry,  and  after  some  oppo- 
sition prevailed  on  the  king  to  become  a  convert 
to  his  tenets,  which  were  little  else  than  the 
ancient  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Magians 
revised.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  his  divine 
mission  by  miracles;  and  exhibited  the  work 
called  Zend  Avcsta,  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
on  twelve  thousand  skins  of  parchment,  which, 
when  the  king  embraced  his  doctrines,  was 
deposited  in  the  castle  of  Istekhar.  Lohorasb, 
the  king's  father,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
convert  to  the  preaching  of  Zerdusht,  for  it 
was  at  this  time  that  he  betook  himself  to  a 
recluse  life,  shutting  himself  up  with  the  pro- 
phet in  the  cloister  he  had  built  at  Balch  ; 
upon  which  Ghyshtasp,  as  already  stated, 
removed  to  Istekhar.  Whether  this  distant 
removal  of  the  Persian  court  proved  a  tempt- 
ation to  the  king  of  Touran  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  whether  he  was  instigated  to  hostilities 
against  Ghyshtasp  by  his  fervour  for  the  honour 
of  his  religion  which  that  prince  had  aban- 
doned, or  whether  Ghyshtasp,  with  the  zeal 
natural  to  young  converts,  was  determined  to 
propagate  the  faith  he  had  just  embraced  by 
the  sword,  is  uncertain:  but  on  one  of  these 
grounds,  (Mirkhond  prefers  the  latter,)  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Persian  monarch  and 
his  father-in-law,  or  his  immediate  successor 
of  the  same  name.  In  what  manner  hostilities 
commenced,  is  not  stated  ;  we  only  know  that 
Ghyshtasp  having  assembled  the  whole  force 
of  his  empire,  marched  into  Touran,  where  he 
vanquished  Argjasp  in  battle,  slew  his  son  in 
the  field,  and  gave  up  his  capital  to  the  plunder 
of  his  soldiers,  after  which  he  returned  tri- 
umphantly into  Persia.  Argjasp,  however, 
though  defeated,  was  far  from  conquered : 
he  soon  collected  a  new  army,  with  which  he 


(a)  The  Lebtarikh.  and  Tarihh  Kozidch  place  this  in  the 
reign  of  Bahaman,  or  Ardschir  Dirazdest. 

(b)  See  an  ample  account  of  this  extraordinary  personage 
»ud  his  doctrine  in  a  preceding  Section. 
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made  a  sudden  inroad  into  the  province  of 
Chorasan,  sending  his  son  Kehram  before  him, 
and  following  himself  with  all  expedition. 
Hearing  that  Balch  was  left  nearly  M'ithout 
troops,  he  resolved  to  avenge  upon  that  city 
the  disasters  of  his  own  capital.  Lohorasb, 
hearing  of  his  approach,  put  himself,  old  and 
infirm  as  he  was,  at  the  head  of  the  citizens, 
and  made  a  slight  resistance  to  the  invaders; 
but  in  the  end  he  was  slain  with  most  of  his 
followers,  the  city  was  plundered,  the  altar 
overturned,  and  the  sacred  fire  extinguished 
with  the  blood  of  Zerdusht  and  eighty  of  his 
attendant  priests,  who  were  inhumanly  but- 
chered.(c)  Elated  with  this  conquest,  Argjasp 
advanced  so  briskly  into  the  Persian  territory, 
that  Ghyshtasp  was  unprepared  to  meet  him  ; 
for  many  of  his  officers,  with  their  forces,  had 
abandoned  him,  in  consequence  of  his  harsh- 
ness towards  his  son  Isphendiyar,  or  Asfendiar, 
who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  army,  and 
whom  he  had,  upon  some  jealousy,  shut  up  in  a 
fortress  on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain.  In 
this  extremity,  he  was  advised  by  his  counsellors 
to  set  Isphendiyar  at  liberty,  and  to  commit 
the  management  of  the  war  to  him.  As  soon 
as  the  young  prince  appeared  in  the  army,  the 
Persians  took  courage,  and  numbers  resorted 
to  his  standard,  who  had  declined  following 
his  father.  Isphendiyar  did  not  fail  to  im- 
prove these  advantages,  and  by  making  forced 
marches  he  came  up  suddenly  with  Argjasp, 
routed  his  numerous  army,  drove  him  into  his 
own  territory,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself 
up  in  one  of  his  strongest  cities.  Ghyshtasp, 
when  he  released  his  son  from  confinement, 
had  promised  to  resign  the  crown  to  him,  in 
case  of  his  terminating  this  war  successfully: 
but  when  Isphendiyar  returned  victorious  to 
Istekhar,  he  put  him  off,  by  observing  that  his 
sisters,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Balch, 
were  still  in  captivity,  and  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming in  him  to  ascend  the  throne  till  they 
were  delivered.  The  prince,  though  chagrined 
at  this  evasion,  lost  no  time  in  collecting  his 
troops  together,  and  having  selected  12,000 
horse  and  as  many  infantry,  he  advanced 
to  the  Touran  frontier,  accompanied  by  his 


(c)  Mirkhond.   Hist.   sect.  xvi.     Lebtarik.    Firdoosy  in 
Sha/i  Nama  Nesr.  apud  Hyde. 
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elder  brother  Bashuten,  or  Beschouten,  also 
railed  Pishuten.  The  war  was  not  long : 
Isphendiyar,  by  a  stratagem,  got  possession  of 
the  city,  and  having  slain  Argjasp,  with  his 
own  hand  in  the  conflict,  he  released  his 
sisters,  and  sent  them  home  by  Bashuten, 
while  he  marched  into  India  to  propagate  the 
religion  of  Zerdusht.  This  expedition  was  as 
successful  as  he  could  have  wished  :  he  forced 
many  of  the  Indian  princes  and  their  subjects 
to  renounce  their  idolatry,  and  to  receive  the 
doctrines  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  and  he  returned 
to  his  father's  capital  crowned  with  laurels, 
entertaining  no  doubt  but  that  he  should  now 
receive  the  diadem.  The  wily  Ghyshtasp, 
however,  had  very  different  notions;  for,  in- 
stead of  putting  the  taj  on  his  head,  after 
receiving  him  with  every  token  of  paternal 
tenderness,  he  entertained  him  with  a  long 
discourse  on  his  great  abilities,  and  the  laud- 
able obedience  he  had  paid  to  his  commands; 
and  then  observed  that  there  was  still  one  ene- 
my, in  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions,  remain- 
ing to  be  conquered  before  he  could  with  pro- 
priety assume  the  title  of  king.  This  enemy 
was  no  other  than  Rustam,  who  had  refused 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  Zerdusht,  and  had 
fortified  himself  in  the  provinces  committed  to 
his  charge.  Grieved  as  the  prince  was  at  his 
father's  duplicity,  he  set  off  for  Sigjistan,  taking 
with  him  his  son  Bahaman,  and  his  brother 
Bashuten.  Rustam  met  him  on  the  frontiers 
of  his  government,  and  at  first  conferred  with 
him  with  great  respect;  but  when  Isphendiyar 
insisted  that  he  should  abandon  the  rites  of 
Zabiism,  and  receive  the  Magian  tenets,  he 
lost  his  temper,  and  challenged  the  prince  to 
single  combat.  As  they  were  both  men  of 
extraordinary  strength  and  agility  of  body,  the 
battle  was  long  and  doubtful.  It  continued 
for  two  days,  and  at  last  victory  inclined 
towards  Isphendiyar,  when  Rustam,  collecting 
all  his  force  into  one  blow,  gave  him  so  despe- 
rate a  wound,  that  he  died  upon  the  spot, 
having  only  time  to  recommend  his  son  to 
Rustam,  and  to  desire  his  brother  Bashuten  to 
take  care  of  his  body :  both  which  requests 
were  punctually  complied  with.  Bashuten 


(d)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  xvi. 

(e)  Chalil  Suphi,  apud  Hyde. 

(f)  Mirkhond.    Leb  Tarikk. 

(g)  E  lib.  Mucj.  apud  Hyde. 


carried  back  his  body  into  Persia,  where  it 
received  the  highest  funeral  honours;  and 
Rustam  carefully  sent  home  his  son.  Ghysh- 
tasp, who  now  felt  the  injustice  he  had  been 
guilty  of  towards  so  deserving  a  prince,  was 
inconsolable  for  his  loss ;  but  he  was  soon 
diverted  from  his  grief,  by  a  fresh  danger 
which  threatened  him.  For  the  new  sovereign 
of  Touran,  having  heard  of  the  death  of 
Isphendiyar  and  the  defection  of  Rustam,  had 
entered  Persia  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
and  was  ravaging  the  country  without  mercy, 
marking  his  progress  with  desolation  and 
rapine.  Ghyshtasp,  thus  aroused  from  the 
stupor  of  his  sorrow,  collected  such  troops 
as  the  time  would  permit,  and  after  a  sangui- 
nary conflict  forced  the  invader  to  retreat  into 
Turquestan.  Being  now  wearied  of  the  cares 
of  royalty,  he  determined  to  follow  the  example 
of  most  of  his  predecessors  by  retiring  from  the 
world ;  and  to  shew  his  respect  for  the  me- 
mory of  Isphendiyar,  he  resigned  the  crown 
to  Bahaman,  after  a  reign  of  120  years.  His 
retreat  was  to  a  magnificent  pleasure-house, 
which  he  had  built  near  Sehirauz,  in  such  a 
superb  style,  that  in  aftertimes  it  was  attributed 
to  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  to  express  its 
excellence  :(d)  none  but  Solomon,  according  to 
the  Orientals,  being  capable  of  a  stupendous 
or  truly  splendid  work.  The  reign  of  Ghysh- 
tasp was  the  aera  of  learning  in  Persia.  Besides 
Zerdusht,  the  author  of  the  Zend  A  vesta,  he  had 
in  his  court  a  celebrated  man,  named  Gjamasp, 
surnamed  Al  Hakim,  or  The  Wise:  some  have 
made  him  the  son  of  Daniel  the  prophet  ;(e) 
others  the  counsellor  of  Ghyshtasp;  but  the 
greater  number,  and  these  the  most  credible 
writers,  say  he  was  brother  to  that  prince,  and 
his  prime  minister.(f)  He  was  a  shrewd  poli- 
tician ;  but  the  science  for  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly renowned  was  astrology ;  by  his  skill 
in  which,  he  is  said  to  have  predicted  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah. (g)  Some  treatises 
under  his  name  are  still  current  in  the  east. 

Bahaman,  the  son  of  Isphendiyar,  had  two 
surnames,  by  which  he  is  better  known  than  by 
his  proper  name,  viz.  Ardshir,(\i)  compounded 
of  the  ancient  terms  ard,  JJour,  and  shir,  milk, 


(h)  Khondemir  says  the  proper  name  of  this  prince  was 
Ardschir ;  that  he  was  called  Bahaman  by  the  Syrians,  on 
account  of  his  justice  and  benevolence ;  and  that  his  surname 
of  Divazdest,  or  Longhanded,  indicated  his  extensive  empire. 
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from  an  offering:  made  to  him,  when  an  infant, 
of  flour  and  milk,  by  a  great  astrologer  at  his 
grandfather's  court;  and  Dirazdest,  or  Long- 
handed,  because  his  right  hand  was  longer 
than  his  left,  or,  according  to  some  of  the 
Persian  historians,  because  he  extended  his 
dominions  far  beyond  what  his  predecessors 
had  done.  He  is  generally  called  Ardshir 
Dirazdest  by  the  Orientals,  and  is  the  same 
with  Artaxerxes  Macrocheir,  or  Longimanus, 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latines.  Sir  Wm.  Jones 
fixes  his  reign  464  years  before  the  Christian 
sera.  According  to  Tabari,(i)  this  monarch, 
in  consequence  of  an  insult  offered  to  his  am- 
bassador by  the  Israelites,  reinstated  Bakht- 
nassar  in  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  sent 
him  with  an  army  to  Jerusalem,  which  he 
again  destroyed,  killing  many  thousands,  and 
leading  away  multitudes  of  captives.  In  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  Ardschir  seems  to  be 
the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  who  "  reigned  from 
India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  &c.  and  a  circum- 
stance recorded  by  Tabari  proves  the  identity. 
His  chief  queen,  says  the  historian,  having 
offended  him,  was  put  to  death,  and  he 
espoused  a  beautiful  damsel  named  Ester, 
whom  he  discovered  among  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives ;(j)  for  her  sake  he  displaced  the  son  of 
Bakht-nassar  from  the  government  of  Babylon, 
and  sent  Kiresch,  the  son  of  a  Jewess,  to 
restore  the  Jews  to  their  native  land.  Kiresch 
accordingly  permitted  them  to  rebuild  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  princes  or 
governors  of  their  own.  Ardschir  was  a  zealous 
fire-worshipper,  erected  many  temples,  repaired 
others,  with  all  the  cities  and  public  edifices, 
which  had  been  beaten  down  during  the  late 
war  in  Iran,  or  had  fallen  into  decay  through 
lapse  of  time.  Having  brought  his  kingdom  into 
a  flourishing  condition,  he  resolved  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father  upon  Rustain,  and  re- 
unite the  provinces  of  Sigjistan  and  Kabul 
to  his  estates.  While  Ardschir  was  engaged 
in  raising  an  adequate  force,  however,  Rustam 
was  taken  off  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  bro- 
ther Chajal,  whom  he  had  sent  into  Kabul  to 
collect  his  revenue.  Chajal,  instead  of  exe- 
cuting his  commission,  formed  an  intrigue  with 
the  governor  of  that  province,  and,  tempted  by 


(i)  Apud  Hyde.  Rclig.  Vet.  Pcrsar. 

(j)  Some  writers  insist  that  not  bis  wife  only,  but  also  his 
jBotlier  was  of  the  Jewish  nation. 


the  promise  of  having  his  daughter,  undertook 
to  deliver  Rustam  into  his  hands,  that,  he  might 
make  himself  absolute.  With  this  intention 
they  invited  Rustam  into  Kabul,  where  he 
was  received  with  all  due  respect ;  but  as  he 
was  advancing  towards  the  governor's  house, 
riding  with  the  governor  on  his  right  hand,  and 
his  treacherous  brother  on  the  left,  he  fell  with 
his  horse  into  a  deep  pit  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  was  artfully  concealed 
with  light  branches  and  earth.  Rustam,  finding 
himself  mortally  bruised  by  the  fall,  obtained  a 
bow  from  one  of  the  attendants,  and  drawing 
it  with  all  his  might,  let  fly  two  arrows,  with 
one  of  which  he  pierced  the  governor  to  the 
heart,  and  with  the  other  his  perfidious  bro- 
ther :  soon  after  which  he  expired  himself.(k) 
On  his  death,  his  son  Feramorz  took  posses- 
sion of  the  government ;  and  went  out  with  a 
numerous  army  to  meet  the  Persian  monarch, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  approach.  In  the 
battle  that  ensued,  Feramorz  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  his  forces  were  dispersed,  Zal-zer,  the 
father  of  Rustam,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
whole  province  submitted  to  Bahaman,  or 
Ardschir,  who  returned  triumphantly  into  Per- 
sia. This  prince  had  a  son,  named  Sassan,  a 
man  much  addicted  to  study,  particularly  of 
astrology,  the  favourite  science  of  the  Orientals ; 
but  as  Ardschir  conceived  a  studious  life  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  he 
excluded  him  from  the  succession,  and  at  his 
death,  which  took  place  after  a  glorious  reign 
of  100  or  112  years,  he  left  his  empire  to  his 
daughter  Homai,  or  Khamani,  who  was  also 
his  wife,  and  pregnant  by  him  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.(l)  The  disinherited  Sassan  retired 
to  a  solitude,  where  he  lived  many  years,  and 
left  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity,  who  ulti- 
mately recovered  the  throne,  and  established 
the  fourth  Persian  dynasty,  known  by  the  title 
of  the  Sassanidd'. 

Homai,  about  five  months  after  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  was  delivered  of  a  male  child ; 
but  fearing,  from  the  predictions  of  the  astrolo- 
gers, that  he  might  deprive  her  of  the  crown, 
she  caused  him  to  be  put  into  a  wooden  chest, 
with  some  precious  stones  of  great  value,  and 
secretly  cast  into  the  Gjeihon,  or  Oxus,  on 


(k)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  xvii. 

(1)  Mirkhond.  ibid.    D'Herbelot,  art.  Bahaman, 
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which  he  was  found  floating  by  a  poor  dyer, 
who  took  him  up,  educated  him  as  his  own, 
and  called  him  Darab,  from  rlai;  a  wooden 
vessel,  and  ab,  water.(m)  All  the  Oriental 
writers  agree  in  speaking  of  Homai  as  a 
princess  of  vast  capacity,  studious  for  the  good 
of  her  people,  and  magnificent  in  her  works. 
She  adorned  Istekhar,  which  she  made  the 
capital  of  her  dominions,  and  built  that  noble 
palace,  of  which  the  venerable  ruins  still  re- 
main under  the  title  of  Chehil-minar,  otherwise 
Tchehelmintir,  or  the  forty  pillars:  to  her  are 
also  attributed  a  multitude  of  pyramids,  scat- 
tered throughout  Persia,  smaller  than  those  of 
Egypt,  but  not  unlike  them,  which  were  over- 
turned by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great: 
and  she  is  said  to  have  built  a  city,  called 
Semrim,  or  Semirah,  whence  the  author  of  the 
Tarikh  Montekheb  supposes  that  she  was  the 
Semiramis  of  the  Greeks. (n)  Towards  the 
close  of  her  reign,  an  insurrection  took  place 
in  the  province  of  Roumestan  ;  and  among  the 
troops  sent  to  suppress  it,  the  young  Darab 
enlisted,  being  tired  of  his  reputed  father's 
occupation.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  he  ren- 
dered himself  so  conspicuous,  that  his  praises 
resounded  through  the  whole  army,  and  at  his 
return  the  commander  in  chief  introduced  him 
to  the  queen,  as  an  hero  deserving  of  her  royal 
patronage.  This  led  to  an  eclaircissement  as 
to  the  secret  of  his  birth ;  and  Homai,  finding- 
he  had  rendered  himself  worthy  of  empire  by 
his  valiant  deeds,  resigned  the  crown  to  him, 
after  she  had  reigned  thirty-two  years.(o) 

Darab  I.  or  Dara  the  Great,  whom  some 
historians  erroneously  take  for  Darius  Nothus, 
ascended  the  throne  about  B.  C.  424,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Wm.  Jones.  He  was  a  strict  lover 
of  justice,  which  he  exerted  himself  to  have 
impartially  administered  throughout  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  he  was  likewise  a  munificent  patron 
of  science,  easy  of  address,  eloquent  of  speech, 
and  one  of  the  most  humane  princes  that  ever 


(m)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect,  xviii.    D'Herbelot,  art.  Homai. 

(n)  The  author  of  the  Tarikh  Cozideh,  however,  is  so  far 
from  thinking  her  the  Semiramis  of  the  Greeks,  or  even  so 
magnificent  a  queen  of  Persia  as  other  writers  represent  her, 
that  he  omits  her  name  altogether  in  his  history  of  the  Kaianite 
dynasty.  She,  or  rather  what  is  attributed  to  her,  seems, 
indeed,  to  belong  to  another  age,  of  far  more  ancient  date. 

(o)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  xvii. 

(p)  It  is  really  unaccountable  how  a  prince  with  such  a 
character  should  have  been  mistaken  for  (he  tyrant  Darius 
Nothus.  Nothing  but  the  similitude  of  name  could  have  led 
VOL.  II. 


swayed  a  sceptre.(p)  To  him  the  neighbour- 
ing princes  sent  tribute,  with  the  exception  of 
Filoukous,  or  Philip,  of  Macedon,  who  by  his 
refusal  brought  upon  himself  the  chastising 
sword  of  Darab,  and  was  driven  to  such  extre- 
mities, that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  submit  to 
the  yearly  payment  of  40,000  pieces  of  gold, 
and  to  give  his  daughter,  one  of  the  handsomest 
princesses  of  Greece,  to  Darab  for  a  wife.  A 
marriage  under  such  circumstances  could  not 
be  expected  to  produce  a  cordiality  of  esteem, 
and  Dareb  was  soon  so  disgusted  with  his 
spouse,  that  he  sent  her  back  to  her  father, 
although  she  was  in  a  pregnant  slate.  After 
her  return  to  Macedou,  this  princess  gave  birth 
to  Ascander,  or  Iskender,  otherwise  Sekander, 
(Alexander  the  Great)  whom  Filoukous  (Philip) 
brought  up  as  his  own,  and  hence  he  was 
called  the  son  of  Philip.(q)  After  the  Mace- 
donian war,  Darab  applied  himself  wholly  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  the  settlement  of  his  king- 
dom, arid  the  relief  of  his  subjects  from  all 
superfluous  burdens.  The  establishment  of 
posts  throughout  the  Persian  empire  is  particu- 
larly mentioned  among  the  glorious  deeds  of 
this  prince ;  and  he  executed  it  with  such  skill, 
that  he  had  news  conveyed  to  him  from  every 
part  of  his  dominions,  by  means  of  couriers, 
regularly  setting  off  twice  every  day.  He 
founded  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  city  in  Persis, 
which  he  named,  after  himself,  Darabgerd,  i.  e. 
the  mount  of  Darab;  in  the  midst  of  which  arose 
a  hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  tent,  or  pavilion ;  and 
within  its  walls  lay  a  circle  of  hills,  producing 
salt  of  various  colours.  He  also  built  another 
city,  called  Khourch ;  and  after  a  reign  of 
four,(r)  twelve,(s)  or  fourteen,(t)  years,  died 
universally  lamented,  leaving  his  crown  to  his 
son  of  the  same  name. 

Darab  II.  or  Dara  the  Younger,  surnamed 
Kuchek,  came  very  young  to  the  crown,  and 
was  destitute  of  every  princely  qualification, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  he  became  hateful  to 

to  it :  a  fallacious  guide  at  the  best,  but  which,  conjoined  with 
the  character  set  out  in  the  text,  seems  to  point  to  Darius 
Codomanus,  whom  the  Persian  historians  have  divided  into 
two  persons. 

(q)  Such  is  the  account  of  Firdoosy  ;  who  adds,  that  Darab 
dismissed  the  princess  the  next  morning  after  their  marriage, 
on  account  of  her  offensive  breath  ;  but  the  whole  is  rejected 
as  an  arrant  romance  by  Tabari,  Nizarni,  and  other  respect- 
able authorities. 

(r)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  x;x. 

(s)  Leutarikh.  (t>  Tarihh  Montekheb. 
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lii>  subjects  and  obnoxious  to  his  neighbours. 
The  Persians  soon  entered  into  private  nego- 
ciations  with  Ascander  of  Macedon,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  withhold  the  stipulated  tribute, 
that  an  occasion  of  war  might  arise,  in  which 
they  promised  to  join  him  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  with  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  Darab's  resentment.  The  pieces  of  gold, 
in  which  the  tribute  was  payable,  were  called 
by  a  name  which  also  signified  an  egg;  and 
when  Darab  sent  to  demand  the  tribute, 
Ascander  told  the  ambassador,  in  allusion  to 
the  decease  of  Filoukous,  that  the  bird  which 
had  laid  those  eggs  was  flown  to  another 
world.  This  message,  which  greatly  exaspe- 
rated Darab,  was  soon  followed  by  an  invasion 
of  Asia  by  Ascander,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
army  of  select  veterans.  On  entering  Asia, 
Ascander  met  with  little  opposition,  partly 
through  the  aversion  entertained  by  the  people 
for  Darab's  government,  but  principally  from 
the  politic  affability  of  Ascander,  who  treated 
them  not  as  enemies,  but  as  subjects.  When 
he  arrived  in  Armenia,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Darab,  in  which,  after  some  compli- 
mentary expressions  of  concern  for  his  welfare, 
he  was  advised  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  to 
consent  to  a  peace  while  it  was  in  his  power; 
and  concluding  with  some  menaces  in  case  he 
should  reject  this  salutary  counsel.  Ascander 
only  returned  for  answer,  that  empires  were  at 
the  disposal  of  God  alone;  and  he  continued 
his  march  till  he  entered  the  province  of  Ader- 
bayagjan :  here  he  defeated  one  of  Darab's 
generals,  who  attempted  to  obstruct  his  pas- 
sage, and  then  advanced  into  Ghilan,  which 
he  speedily  subjugated.  Ascander  next  di- 
rected his  course  towards  the  very  centre  of 
the  empire,  and  in  the  province  of  Persis  was 
met  by  Darab  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army.  An 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Darab,  and 
the  capture  of  his  camp,  with  his  wives  and 
daughters,  by  Ascander.  In  their  flight,  the 
Persians  met  with  a  river,  in  which  many  in 
their  heedless  haste  were  drowned;  but  Darab 
got  safe  across  with  his  principal  officers.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  the 
Ling  sent  ambassadors  to  Ascander,  to  treat 
of  peace,  and  offering  to  renounce  his  claim  of 
tribute  and  to  make  some  other  concessions,  if 
he  would  send  back  his  wives  and  daughters, 
and  retire  with  his  troops  to  Greece.  "Whilst 


his  messengers  went  with  these  offers,  Darab 
dispatched  other  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of 
India  and  Macherek,  entreating  them  to  yield 
him  assistance  ;  which  they  granted  with  such 
readiness,  that  in  a  short  time  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous  than 
the  one  he  had  lost.  In  the  mean  time, 
Ascander  treated  the  offers  of  Darab  with 
disdain  and  ridicule,  and  hastened  to  engage 
him  a  second  time,  although  he  was  aware  of 
the  powerful  reinforcements  he  had  received. 
A  battle  soon  followed,  and  the  Greeks  ob- 
tained another  victory.  Darab  flew,  with  a 
few  of  his  captains,  to  a  strong  fortress,  where, 
before  he  could  well  recollect  himself,  some  of 
his  own  attendants  gave  him  several  mortal 
wounds  with  their  poniards,  and  then  fled  to 
Ascander's  camp,  leaving  their  unhappy  prince 
weltering  in  his  blood.  Ascander  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  treason,  than  he  flew  to  Darab's 
fortress,  where,  finding  him  in  the  last  agonies, 
he  was  melted  into  tears,  and  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  solemnly  protested  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of,  nor  pleasure  in,  so  exe- 
crable a  deed.  The  dying  king  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  this  assurance  of  his  ene- 
my, and  besought  him  to  chastise  the  traitors, 
to  espouse  his  daughter  Rouschengh,  or 
Rushenk  [Roxana],  and  not  to  put  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  under  the  direction  of 
foreigners.  Ascander  having  promised  to  com- 
ply with  these  requisitions,  Darab  died  while 
making  many  pitiful  complaints  of  the  miseries 
of  human  life  and  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years.(u) 

Ascander,  or  Iscauder  Ben  Filoukous,  *'.  e. 
the  son  of  Philip,  as  he  is  styled  by  the  Persian 
writers,  from  the  romantic  story  of  his  birth 
as  above  related,  is  generally  reckoned  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Iran.  By  the  Orientals  he 
is  called  Dltoulcarnein,  \.  e.  Two-horned,  from 
his  possessing  the  empire  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  earth,  east  and  west.  Agreeably  to  Iiis 
promise  to  the  dying  Darab,  he  espoused 
Rouschengh,  punished  the  assassins,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Istekliar,  where  he  took  possession 
of  the  Persian  throne.  Extraordinary  as  the 
actions  of  this  hero  appear  in  the  works  of 
European  authors,  they  are  bla/oned  with 
innumerable  exaggerations  in  the  Eastern 


(u)  Mirkhoud.  Hist.  sect.  xx.  XM.    D'llcrbclot,  art.  Dura 
and  Escandcr. 
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romances ;  but  the  graver  historians  of  Persia 
agree  in  most  points  on  the  subject  of  his  life 
with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  cele- 
brated Nizami.who  has  collected  various  ancient 
traditions  concerning  this  illustrious  conqueror, 
affirms  in  his  poem,  called  Sekander  Nameh, 
that  the  books  of  the  Magi,  or  fire-worshippers, 
were  destroyed  by  his  order,  but  that  he  pre- 
served, and  caused  to  be  translated  into  Greek, 
all  the  Persian  treatises  on  philosophy,  astro- 
nomy, and  other  sciences;  that  Aristotle,  whom 
the  Persians  call  Aristhathialis,  or  by  contrac- 
tion Aristou,  was  his  vizir;  and  that  he  visited 
the  queen  of  the  Amazons.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  erected  a  stupendous  wall  (of  which  the 
remains  still  exist  near  Derbend,  on  the  Caspian 
sea,)  to  exclude  the  northern  savages,  the  sons 
of  Yajouj  and  Majouj,  or  Gog  and  Magog; 
and  that,  having  extended  his  victorious  amis 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  world,  he  slew 
no  fewer  than  five-and-thirty  kings,  and  founded 
twelve  cities,  of  which  Hen,  or  Herat,  and 
Marvva,  in  Chorasan ;  Samarcand  in  Alsogd  ; 
and  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  were  the  most  re- 
nowned.(v)  He  divided  his  extensive  domi- 
nions into  ninety  governments;  and  after  a 
short  and  glorious  life,  ended  his  days,  by 
poison  as  some  suppose,  at  Shahr-zour,  near 
Babylon,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
seventeenth  of  his  reign. (w)  He  left  his  con- 
quests to  be  divided  among  his  captains,  who 
are  distinguished  by  the  Arabians  and  Persians 
by  the  title  of  Molouch  al  S/taovaif,  i.  e.  the 
kings  of  nations,  or  of  families,  from  their  com- 
paratively contracted  empire. 

The  Persians  are  not  only  much  charmed 
with    the    character    of   Alexander,    but    are 

(v)  Abu'l  Faragius.  Hist.  Dynast. 
(w)  Mirkhond.  Hist.  sect.  xxi. 


equally  pleased  with  that  of  his  vizir,  as  they 
call  him,  or  rather  his  preceptor,  Aristotle. 
The  latter,  say  they,  was  wonderfully  sagacious, 
even  in  his  childhood ;  at  a  very  early  age 
he  was  a  constant  attendant  in  the  school  of 
Plato,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  when  he  set  up  for  himself,  and 
became  the  author  of  the  sect  of  Maschaioun, 
for  so  they  style  the  Peripatetics.  They  are  very 
positive  that  he  was  Alexander's  prime  minis- 
ter; report  a  multitude  of  fine  sayings  and 
moral  maxims  under  his  name;  and  affirm 
that  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  high 
reputation  throughout  Greece.  Ben  Cassan 
says,  that  Aristotle  composed  above  four  hun- 
dred treatises,  on  various  subjects,  and  men- 
tions one,  which  is  neither  found  among  his 
works  as  we  have  them  at  present,  nor  is 
noticed  by  any  of  the  Greek  writers :  it  is 
intitled,  A  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  to  be 
observed  by  a  great  General,  after  gaining  or 
losing  a  Battle;  and  was  dedicated  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  His  philosophy  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  the 
ancient  Persians,  but  in  after-times  it  obtained 
high  credit  among  the  Arabians.(x) 

The  Persians  also  take  notice  of  Alexander's 
brother  Aridsus,  whom  they  style  Ardous, 
and  generally  make  him  the  son,  instead  of  the 
brother,  of  that  monarch.  They  agree  with  the 
Greeks  in  representing  him  as  having  little  capa- 
city for  empire;  though  they  qualify  this  judg- 
ment by  observing  that  he  despised  grandeur 
for  the  sake  of  wisdom ;  having  learned  from 
Aristotle  to  value  only  those  acquirements, 
which  neither  fortune  nor  force  can  take 
away. 

(x)  D'Herbelot,  art.  Aristhalis. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


HISTORY   OF   EGYPT,    FROM   THE   REIGN   OF   GNEPHACHTHUS   TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  A.  M.  3(581. 


WE  took  our  leave  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
former  Volume,(a)  on  the  death  of  Myceriuus, 
after  whom  an  hiatus  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Diodorus. 
Whether  tins  has  been  occasioned  by  an 
anarchy  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  most  likely, 
or  by  the  loss  of  the  names  of  Mycerinus's  suc- 
cessors, is  uncertain  ;  neither  can  any  judgment 
be  formed  of  the  interval  it  includes.  The  next 
prince  mentioned  as  sovereign  of  all  Egypt,  is 
spoken  of  by  Diodorus,  under  the  name  of 
Gnephachthu8,the  father  of  Bocchoris  the  Wise. 
He  is  also  called  Technatis  by  Plutarch,(b) 
and  Neochabis  by  Alexis ;  but  he  is  unnoticed 
by  Herodotus.  He  is  renowned  for  his  abste- 
mious habits,  and  for  the  curse  he  denounced 
against  the  memory  of  Menes,  the  reputed 
author  of  luxury  and  excess  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, on  the  following  occasion  :  Gnephach- 
thus  was  leading  an  army  into  Arabia,  and  in 
traversing  the  extensive  and  barren  deserts  was 
reduced  to  great  extremity  from  fatigue  and 
want  of  provision;  and  having  one  day  par- 
taken of  a  homely  meal  with  an  appetite 
quickened  by  exercise  and  previous  want,  he 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  very  different  from 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  his  palace. 
When  he  awoke  from  this  sweet  repose,  he  felt 
himself  so  refreshed,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
anathematising  the  man  who  had  first  departed 
from  the  simplicity  of  nature ;  and  lie  imme- 
diately made  a  law  against  all  luxurious  indul- 
gences. To  perpetuate  this  event,  he  had  his 
curse,  with  the  consent  of  the  priests,  engraved 
upon  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Thebes. 
Jul.  Per.  *U933.")  Bocchoris,  the  son  of  this 
A.  M.  *8223.  f  abstemious  prince,  was  sur- 
AnteOlymp.5.  (  named  the  Wise,  on  account  of 
his  superior  prudence  and  saga- 


B.  C. 


701. 


(a)  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  4!)7.  (b)  De  hid.  et  Osir. 

(c)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  (d)  Plutarch, 

(e)  .llliiui.  De  Aidm.  lib.  xi.  cap.  11. 


city,  though  he  was  mean  in  his  person,  and 
is  reproached  for  being  avaricious.  He  is 
reckoned  the  fourth  Egyptian  lawgiver;  and 
his  excellent  decisions  were  retained  for  many 
generations  after  his  death. (c)  His  laws  were 
chiefly  applicable  to  commercial  and  fiscal 
objects.  So  high  was  the  veneration  in  which 
his  subjects  held  him,  that  they  fabled  Isis 
had  sent  an  asp  to  deprive  him  of  sight,  that 
he  might  judge  righteously. (d)  He  neverthe- 
less drew  a  general  odium  upon  himself,  by 
ordering  a  combat  to  be  exhibited  in  the  tem- 
ple between  a  wild  bull  and  the  sacred  animal 
JHneuis;  but  the  latter  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  his  antagonist.(e)  In  his  latter 
days,  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Sabbacon 
the  Ethiopian,  who  took  him  prisoner,  and 
ordered  him  to  bo  roasted  aiive.(f)  His  reign 
constitutes  the  :Mth,  or  Sa'ite,  dynasty  of 
Manetho. 

Asychis,  who  is  placed  by  Herodotus  the 
next  in  order  to  Mvcerinus,  but  with  an  inter- 
val between  them,  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Bocchoris. (g)  He  built 
the  eastern  portico  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
with  a  magnificence  that  eclipsed  the  works  of 
his  predecessors;  erected  a  brick  pyramid,  on 
which  he  placed  a  vaunting  inscription;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  riches  of  the  country 
being  lodged  in  a  few  hands  to  the  great 
detriment  of  public  credit,  he  enacted  a  law, 
enabling  a  man  to  borrow  money  upon  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father,  and  to  deposit  the 
body  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor  as  a  pledge 
for  repayrnent.(h) 

After  Asychis,  the  throne  was  filled  by  a 
blind  prince,  named  Anysis,  from  a  city  so 
called.  He  seems  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Bocchoris;  for  it  was  in  his  time  that 

(f )  Syncfll.  p.  74. 

(g)  See  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  8vo. 

(h)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  136.    See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  421. 
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Sabbacon  the  Ethiopian  broke  into  Egypt, 
and  Anysis  evaded  his  fury  by  retreating  to 
the  fens.(i) 

Sabbacon,  or  Sabaco,  with  whom  the  25th 
dynasty  of  Manetho  begins,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  So  of  holy  writ,  who  made  a  league  with 
Hoshea,  king  of  Samaria,  against  Sennache- 
rib.(j)  He  was  excited  to  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  a  vision,  in  which  he  was  assured 
that  he  should  hold  Egypt  for  fifty  years.  On 
Jul  Per  *3977.~)  his  first  arrival  in  that  country, 
A.  ivi.  "3267!  f  he  took  Bocchoris  prisoner,  and 
Olymp.  *x.  4.  f  cruelly  condemned  him  to  the 
B.C.  '737. )  flames;  but  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  established  on  the  throne,  he  laid  aside 
his  barbarity,  and  became  a  bright  example  of 
wisdom,  piety,  and  clemency :  he  studied  to 
render  his  power  serviceable  to  all  his  subjects, 
and  would  never  consent  to  the  death  of  any 
criminal,  though  capitally  convicted,  but  com- 
muted the  punishment  into  hard  labour.  His 
works  consisted  in  raising  mounds  of  earth 
and  cutting  canals,  so  that  the  cities  of  Egypt 
were  raised  higher,  and  rendered  more  commo- 
dious, than  they  had  been  by  Sesostris;  par- 
ticularly the  cily  of  Bubastis,  where  stood  a 
magnificent  temple,  consecrated  to  the  goddess 
of  the  same  name,  the  Diana  of  the  Greeks. 
When  he  had  nearly  fulfilled  his  fifty  years,(k) 
he  had  a  second  vision,  in  which  the  tutelary 
god  of  Thebes  admonished  him,  that  he  could 
no  longer  reign  in  Egypt  with  security,  unless 
he  massacred  the  priests  as  he  passed  through 
them  with  his  guards.  His  humanity  prevail- 
ing over  every  other  consideration,  he  deter- 
mined rather  to  resign  his  crown,  than  retain  it 
by  such  horrible  means ;  and  sending  therefore 
for  the  priests,  he  related  to  them  his  two 
dreams;  and  having  declared  his  belief  that 
the  time  which  the  gods  had  appointed  him  to 
reign  over  them  was  now  expired,  he  descended 
from  his  throne,  and  retired  into  his  native 
country,  carrying  with  him  the  regrets  and 
blessings  of  his  subjects. (1) 

Anysis,  in  the  mean  time,  had  established 
himself  in  an  island  he  had  formed  of  earth 


(i)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  137. 

f.j)  2  Khi;/s,  xvii.  4. 

(JO  It  is  difficult  to  compute  these  fifty  years,  which 
may  possibly  be  intended  to  include  the  whole  time  of  the 
Ethiopia  dynasty,  Legun  by  Sabbacon.  Eusebius  gives  him 
a  reign  of  only  twelve  years,  and  Africauus  reduces  it  to 
eight :  these  may  perhaps  be  the  years  he  reiguecl  as  sole 


and  ashes,  called  Elbo,  in  the  fens;  and  on 
the  departure  of  Sabbacon  he  came  forth  from 
his  retreat,  and  reassumed  the  governmeut.(m) 
His  reign  seems  to  coincide  with  the  two 
years  of  anarchy  which  Diodorus  places  after 
Sabbacon. 

After  Sabbacon,  Africanus  and  Eusebius 
place  Sevechus,  (or  Sebechon,  as  Syncellus 
calls  him,)  whom  some  suppose  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Sabbacon,  and  the  Sethon  of 
Herodotus. (n) 

Sethon,  king  of  Egypt,  and  priest  of  Vulcan, 
was  so  attached  to  the  priesthood,  that  he 
neglected  the  military  class,  and  injuriously 
deprived  it  of  its  lands  and  ancient  privileges; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  combination  was 
formed  against  him  by  that  order,  and  a  reso- 
lution entered  into  not  to  bear  arms  under  him. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  Egypt  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assy- 
ria, and  Sethon  had  recourse  to  fjui.  per.  4004. 
the  men  whom  he  had  treated  V  A.  M.  3294! 
with  so  much  injustice.  But  <  Olymp. 
finding  them  obstinate  in  their  I  *VII>  3. 
determination,  not  to  ackuow-  V 
ledge  him  for  their  sovereign,  nor  to  render 
him  any  assistance,  he  repaired  to  the  temple, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  his  god.  Here  he  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  he  imagined 
Vttlcan  stood  before  him,  exhorting  him  to  go 
out  courageously  against  the  enemy  with  such 
forces  as  he  could  collect  from  the  other  orders, 
and  promising  to  crown  his  efforts  with  a  com- 
plete victory.  Reanimated  by  this  dream,  he 
assembled  a  body  of  shopkeepers,  artificers, 
and  labourers,  and  marched  with  them  towards 
Pelusium,  where  the  Assyrians  were  encamped. 
The  very  night  after  his  arrival,  a  multitude  of 
field  rats  entered  the  enemy's  quarters,  and 
gnawed  all  their  quivers,  shield-straps,  and 
bowstrings  to  pieces  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  began  to  move  off  on  the  following  morn- 
iuii',  and  Sethon  pursued  them  with  great 
slaughter.  In  memory  of  this  miraculous 
event,  a  statue  of  stone  was  erected  to  this 
king  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  holding  a  rat  in 

monarch  of  Egypt,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fifty  may 
include  the  time  he  spent  in  reducing  the  country  in  the 
reign  of  Bocchoris. 

(1)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  137—139.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

(m)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  140. 

(n)  Prideaux's  Connect,  part  i.  book  i.  p.  28,  32. 
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one  hand,  and   hearing  an  inscription,  exhort- 
ing all  who  Ix-held  him  to  be  pious. (o) 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Sethon,  (t\vo 
years,  according  to  some,)  Egypt,  upon  some 
unknown  motive,  was  divided  into  twelve 
kingdoms,  governed  by  as  many  of  the  chief 
Egyptian  grandees.  These  kings  entered  into 
the  strictest  association  for^the  public  welfare ; 
and  to  perpetuate  their  memory,  they  con- 
structed that  remarkable  subterraneous  palace, 
called  the  labyrinth,  near  lake  Mceris.(p) 
Their  government  was  for  a  considerable  time 
attended  with  peace,  and  their  regulations 
were  productive  of  harmony  and  satisfaction 
among  themselves;  till  at  length,  being  all 
assembled  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
and  being  to  offer  a  libation  on  the  last  day, 
the  high-priest  inadvertently  brought  out  only 
eleven  of  the  twelve  golden  bowls  used  on 
such  occasions;  and  Psammetichus,  standing 
the  last  in  order,  and  being  unprovided  for  the 
ceremony,  took  off  his  brazen  helmet,  and 
performed  the  libation  with  that.  This  occur- 
rence, accidental  as  it  was,  produced  in  the 
minds  of  his  colleagues  an  inauspicious  fore- 
boding as  to  their  future  fortunes :  for  they  re- 
collected that  the  oracle  had  promised  the  entire 


(o)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  141.  We  learn  from  Josephus,* 
that  Sennacherib  had  laid  siege  to  Pelusium,  and  after 
spending  much  lime  before  it,  was  forced  to  retire,  on  hear- 
ing that  Tirliakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  had  arrived  in  Egypt 
will)  a  powerful  force  to  assist  his  kiusmau  Sevechus :  but 
lie  is  not  stated  to  have  met  with  any  extraordinary  loss 
there.  The  legend  of  the  field  rat,  or  mouse,  was  of  much 
more  ancient  date  than  the  time  of  Sennacherib ;  for  it  is 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Phrygian  traditions  ;t  and  was 
probably  here  introduced  from  the  united  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  marching  under  the  banner  of  the  god  Smintheus, 
in  what  appears  to  have  been  a  religious  war.  Mr.  Rollin 
supposes  this  story  to  be  merely  an  alteration  of  what  is 
related  in  2  Kings,  xvii.  We  there  read  that  Sennacherib, 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  having  vanquished  all  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  designed  to  besiege  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Jewish  ministers,  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  sent  (in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  their  prince  and  to  (hat  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah)  lo  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  for  assist- 
ance. These  armies  united  and  marched  immediately  to 
their  relief;  but  were  overthrown  in  a  pitched  battle  by  the 
Assyrians,  who  pursued  them  into  Egypt,  and  plundered  the 
country.  Sennacherib,  at  his  return  from  thence,  and  on  the 
very  night  preceding  his  intended  assault  of  the  holy  city, 
Jost  185,000  men,  by  the  immediate  judgment  of  God,  by 
means  of  the  destroying  angel.  The  editors  of  the  Universal 
Hittoryt  seem  to  think  that  something  like  what  Herodotus 
records  really  took  place,  and  that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  the 


Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  79,  8vo. 


t  Sfe  before,  p.  276,  277. 

$  2  Kings,  xix.  3*.  Isaiah,  xxxiii.  33. 


kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  man  who  should  offer 
his  libation  to  Vulcan  in  a  bowl  of  brass.  To 
secure  themselves,  therefore,  from  his  attempts, 
they  unanimously  agreed  to  banish  him  to  the 
marshes,  divested  him  of  the  greater  portion 
of  his  government,  and  forbad  him  any  longer 
to  interfere  in  public  affairs.(q)  Psammetichus 
withdrew,  as  his  sentence  had  prescribed  ;  but 
as  he  greatly  resented  the  severity  of  his  treat- 
ment for  an  event  which  had  happened  without 
any  design  on  his  part,  he  sent  to  the  oracle  of 
Butus,  to  inquire  by  what  means  he  might  hope 
for  redress.  The  answer  was,  that  brazen  men 
would  suddenly  arise  from  the  sea,  and  avenge 
his  cause.  This  declaration  he  received  as  a 
downright  absurdity,  and  he  paid  no  attention 
to  it,  believing  that  the  priests,  in  collusion 
with  his  enemies,  intended  only  to  ridicule  his 
resentment.  Not  long  after,  however,  some 
Ionian  and  Carian  pirates  landed  unexpectedly, 
clad  in  brass  armour;  and  an  Egyptian,  who 
observed  them,  and  had  never  before  seen  men 
so  armed,  ran  to  inform  Psammetichus,  that 
certain  brazen  men  had  risen  out  of  the  sea, 
and  were  pillaging  the  country  on  the  shore. 
Psammetichus  immediately  concluded  that  the 
mysterious  prediction  of  the  oracle  was  now 


prediction  of  Isaiah:  "  The  king  of  Assyria  shall  not  come 
into  this  city  [Jerusalem]  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor 
come  before  it  with  a  shield."§  Archbishop  Usher||  and 
Dr.  Prideaux**  are  of  opinion,  that,  whatever  loss  Sennache- 
rib sustained  before  Pelusium,  he  entered  Egypt,  and  having 
destroyed  the  renowned  city  of  No,  or  No-Ammon  [Thebes], 
carried  with  him,  on  his  return  to  Assyria,  a  great  multitude  of 
Egyptian  captives,  as  the  prophet  Nahum  had  threatened  :tt 
but  as  he  received  the  check,  which  made  him  retire  from 
Egypt,  before  Pelusium,  the  bulwark  and  key  to  the  country, 
the  account  of  Herodotus  seems  preferable,  which  ascribes 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  pillage  of  Thebes  to  Esar- 
haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  about  forty  years  after- 
wards. 

(p)  Fora  description,  see  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  415. 

(q)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  152.  Another  account  says,  that 
in  the  division  of  the  country  into  twelve  provinces,  the  sea- 
coasts  fell  to  the  lot  of  Psammetichus,  where,  by  encouraging 
commerce  with  the  Greeks  and  Phrenicians,  he  grew  so  rich 
and  powerful,  as  to  become  an  object  of  envy  to  his  eleven 
associates,  who  entered  into  a  confederacy  in  order  to  reduce 
him,  before  he  should  be  an  overmatch  for  them.  His 
wealth,  however,  enabled  him  to  engage  the  lonians,  the 
Carians,  the  Arabians,  and  some  minor  nations,  in  his  cause, 
and  he  not  only  repelled  the  invasion  of  his  associates,  but 
followed  them  into  their  own  territories,  besieged  and  cap- 
tured Memphis,  where  they  were  assembled,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  duodecemvirate.JJ 


||  Annal.  sub  A.  M.  3292. 
tt  Nahum,  iii.  10. 


•»  Cfimtct.  part  i.  book  i.  p.  32,  8vo. 
}?  Diocl.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 
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A.  M.     "3344. 

Olyrap. 
*xxx.     1. 

B.  C.        "660. 


about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  drive  the  strangers  away,  he  prevailed 
on  them  by  large  promises  to  join  such  of  the 
J  1  Per  *4054  ~\  Egyptians  as  espoused  his  cause. 
With  these  united  forces,  he  de- 
throned the  eleven  kings,  some 
of  whom  were  slain  in  a  decisive 
battle  at  Momemphis,  and  the 
rest  took  refuge  in  Africa,  leaving  him  entire 
master  of  Egypt,  after  the  government  by  the 
twelve  had  subsisted  fifteen  years.(r) 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  history  of  Psam- 
metichus  as  sole  monarch  of  Egypt,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  on  the  want  of  coinci- 
dence there  is  between  what  has  been  here 
related  from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the 
dynasties  and  canons  of  Africanus,  Eusebius, 
and  Syncellus,  as  exhibited  in  a  former  chap- 
ter.^) Between  Sabbacon  and  Psammetichus, 
or  the  twelve  kings,  Herodotus  has  only  the 
restored  Anysis  and  Sethon,  names  unknown 
to  the  other  writers;  while  Africanus,  in  the 
same  interval  has  five  kings,  Eusebius  six,  and 
Syncellus  five,  but  neither  of  them  notice  Any- 
sis, or  Selhon,  or  the  duodecemvirate,  though 
many  suppose  Sethon  and  Sevechus  to  be  the 
same.  In  this  perplexity  of  names  and  circum- 
stances, chronologers  have  adopted  various 
schemes  of  succession,  each  recommending  his 
particular  hypothesis  by  quotations  of  authori- 
ties, unfortunately  as  discordant  as  themselves, 
and  citing  incidents  which  seem  to  support  the 
peculiar  view  he  has  of  the  subject.  Any 
attempt  to  correct  or  reconcile  this  want  of 
concord  would  be  fruitless ;  but  as  it  is  essen- 
tial the  reader  should  be  acquainted  with  its 
existence,  that  he  may  not  rely  too  much  upon 
any  system,  the  annexed  comparative  scale  is 
extracted  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  chronologers. 

To  solve  the  difficulties  which  have  given 
rise  to  these  discordant  calculations  is  imprac- 
Jul.  Per.  4041.^    ticable ;    suffice    it    to    observe, 
that  under  the  duodecemvirate, 
it   appears,   that   Esar-haddon's 
Assyrian  invasion,  just  alluded 
to,   took   place,(t)    rather    than 


A.  M.     saai. 

Olvnip. 
XXVI.     4. 

B.  C.         673.. 


00  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  152.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

(s)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  446,  447. 

(t)  See  before,  p.  313. 

(u)  These  Grecians  -are  said  to  have  been  the  first  foreigners 
vlio  were  permitted  to  reside  in  Egypt;  and  from  the  inter- 
course which  was  constantly  maintained  between  them  and 


under  Sabbacon  or  So ;  and  that  the  country 
continued  subject  to  the  Assy-  ,Jul  Per  4046 
rians  about  five  years,  when  the  \  A.  M.  3336. 
death  of  Esar-haddon  afforded  <  Olyrap. 
it  an  opportunity  of  recovering  /  RXpVUI> 
its  independence.  But  even  on 
this  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed.  We 
therefore  hasten  to  the  reign  of  Psammetichus. 
That  prince,  a  Saite  by  birth,  was  the  son  of 
Ecus, whom  Sabbacon  put  to  death  when  he  con- 
quered Egypt,  and,  had  Psammetichus  not  fled 
into  Syria,  he  would  have  shared  his  father's  fate. 
Having  got  possession  of  the  throne  without  a 
rival,  he  reigned  with  as  much  wisdom,  policy, 
and  magnificence,  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Besides  rewarding  his  allies  to  the  extent  of 
his  promise,  he  also  gave  them  certain  lands, 
which  he  called  the  camp,  near  the  Pelusiac 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  honoured  them  with 
the  tuition  of  several  young  Egyptians  who 
were  desirous  of  learning  the  Greek  language.(u) 
According  to  Herodotus,  he  built  the  southern 
portico  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  raised  a 
magnificent  edifice  for  the  reception  of  the  god 
Apis,  which  he  enriched  with  sculptures,  and 
surrounded  by  gigantic  statues,  twelve  cubits 
in  height,  instead  of  pillars.  Diodorus  says 
he  added  the  eastern  portico  to  Vulcan's  tem- 
ple, and  encompassed  the  building  with  a 
wall,  in  which  he  substituted  colossuses  for 
pilasters.(v)  The  partiality  expressed  by  this 
monarch  towards  the  foreigners  who  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  some  of  whom  he  always 
retained  in  his  pay,  was  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Egyptians,  that  200,000  of  them  quitted  his 
service  at  once,  and  removed,  in  spite  of  every 
remonstrance,  to  the  territories  of  Ethiopia. 
Psammetichus,  however,  contrived  to  repair 
this  loss  by  opening  his  ports  to  all  strangers, 
in  opposition  to  the  reserved  maxims  of  his 
predecessors,  and  by  entering  into  an  advan- 
tageous alliance  with  the  Athenians  and  other 
Greek  nations.  But  his  reign  is  for  nothing 
more  remarkable,  than  for  the  siege  he  laid  to 
Asiulod,  or  Azotus,  in  Syria,  which  held  out 
against  the  whole  power  of  Egypt  for  twenty_ 
nine  years.(w)  His  conduct  towards  the  Scy 

tlieir  countrymen  in  Greece,  we  are  assured  of  the  accuracy 
of  tin  Egyptian  history  from  the  days  of  Psiiunneticlius.* 

(v)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  153.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

(w)  See  before,  Vol.  1.  p.  620. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  131. 
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thians,  who  about  that  time  possessed  them- 
selves of  Asia,  and  were  marching  with  a 
design  to  fall  upon  Egypt,  is  highly  com- 
mended ;  for  instead  of  opposing  them,  he 
joined  them  in  Syria,  and  by  his  presents  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  march  back  again.(y)  After 
a  reign  of  fifty-four(z)  years,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sa'i's.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Egyptian  king 
that  drank  wine;(a)  to  have  sent  persons  to 
discover  the  springs  of  the  Nile;(b)  and  to 
have  adopted  a  singular  experiment  in  order  to 
prove  which  was  the  most  ancient  nation  in 
the  world  .(c) 

On  the  decease  of  Psammeti- 

Jul.  rer.  40!)».  j  ,         .        . 

A.M.     338a/   chus,   the  sceptre    devolved   to 
Olymp.       >  his  son  Nechus,  or  Nechao,  the 
XLI.    i.     i   Pharaoh-Necho    of   the    Scrip- 
G16'^   tii  res,  a  prince  of  a  great  and 
enterprising  genius.     In  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,    he  attempted   to  cut   a  canal  that 
might  unite  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile;    but 
after  much  expense  and  labour,  attended  with 
the  loss  of  120,000  of  the  workmen,  he  was 
warned  by  an  oracle  to  desist.(d)     He  accord- 
ingly gave  up  his  design  ;  built  a  fleet  of  galleys 
in   the   northern   or  Mediterranean   sea,    and 
another  in  the  straits  of  the  Arabian  gulf;  and 
sent  out  some  of  the  most  expert  Phoenician 
mariners,    upon   a   discovery   of  the    African 
coasts. (e)     He  was  not  only  great  at  sea,  but 
also  formidable  by  land.     Josephus,  from  Cte- 
feias,  says  he  made  war  upon  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians,  who  had  just  then  dissolved  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  and  had  become  the  dread 
of  all  other  nations  :(f)  and  the  Scripture  ex- 
pressly says,  that  he  went  out  against  the  king 
Jul.  Per.  4104.  "V   of  Assyria ;  in  which  expedition 
A.M.    3394!  /   he  was  opposed  by  Josiah,  \vlio 
Olymp.      V  was   mortally   wounded    in    the 
XLII.    3.     i    valley  of  Megiddo,  after  Nechus 
l°-J    had    in   vain    asserted   that   his 
arms  were  not  taken  up  with  the  least  design 
to  do  that  prince   any  prejudice.     The   con- 
queror then   proceeded    to   the  banks   of  the 
Euphrates,  subdued  the  city  of  Carchemish, 

(y)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  105. 

(z)  That  is,  45  alone,  and  9  with  his  colleagues. 

(t)  Eudox.  apnd  Plutarch.  De  hid.  ct  Osirid. 

(b)  Athenseus,  lib.  viii. 

(c)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  419,  note  (B);  Vol.  II.  p.  266. 

(d)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  158. 

(e)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  667. 
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\  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  returned 
towards  Egypt. (g)  Hearing  that  Jehoahaz  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  in  Jerusalem,  he 
ordered  him  to  appear  before  him  at  Riblah  in 
Syria,  where  he  loaded  him  with  chains,  and 
sent  him  prisoner  into  Egypt.  He  then  visited 
Jerusalem ;  made  Eliakim  king  over  Judah, 
changing  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  and  imposing 
on  him  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver, 
and  one  talent  of  gold.(h)  Thus  he  became 
master  of  Judea  and  Syria;  and,  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  good  fortune  he  consecrated  to 
Apollo  the  garments  which  he  had  worn  in  his 
most  splendid  engagements,  and  sent  them  to 
the  Branchidse,  in  the  land  of  the  Milesians.(i) 
His  enjoyment  of  these  new  acquisitions  was, 
however,  but  of  short  duration;  for  in  a  few 
years  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  ,Ju,  Per  4,07 
possessions  in  Syria  and  Judea  V  A.  M.  3^97! 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Ba-  <  Olymp. 
bylon,  who  drove  the  Egyptians  /  xi.in.  2. 
from  Carchemish,  and  recovered  *  ' 
the  Syrian  and  Phoenician  provinces,  as  far  as 
Pelusium.(j)  After  this  period,  the  actions  of 
Nechus  gradually  dwindled  into  obscurity,  nor 
did  he  again  attempt  to  quit  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  kingdom,  although  he  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  Jehoiakim,  as  if  he  intended 

to   renew   the   war    against    the     .,,  ,  p 

T)  i     i      •         /i  \     TT     j-    i  •  /'Jul,  Far.  4114. 

Babylonians. (k)    He  died  in  the    I  A.  M.     3404. 

sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  leav-  <       Olymp. 
ing  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Psam-   I      XLV-    *• 
mis,  or  Psammathus. 

The  history  of  Psammis  contains  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  during  his  reign  a 
splendid  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Eleans,  to 
know  whether  the  most  sage  Egyptians  could 
discover  any  defect  in  the  Olympic  games. 
The  king  accordingly  called  an  assembly  of 
the  most  judicious  men  in  his  dominions,  who 
having  heard  all  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  institution  and  its  regulations,  asked  the 
Eleans  if  their  own  citizens  were  admitted  to 
contend  at  their  games ;  and  on  the  Eleans 
replying  that  they  were  open  to  any  one,  the 
Egyptians  pronounced  their  conduct  erroneous, 

(f)  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  6. 

(g)  2  Citron,  xxxv.  24. 
(h)  2  Kings,  xxiii.  33. 

(i)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  159. 

(j)  2  Kings,  xxiv.  7.    Jerem.  xlvi.  1,  2.    Joseph.  Antiq. 
lib.  x.  cap.  G. 

(k)  2  Kings,  Tsxiv.  7.    Joseph,  vt  suprt. 
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,,n  ,.    since  it  was  natural  they  should 

Jul.  Per.  4119-1     .,  ,i     •     /•  11  •  .,• 

A.  M.     3409.  /   favour  their  fellow-citizeus  more 
Olymp.       >  than  foreigners.    Psammis  reign- 
XLVI.    2.     I    ed  six  years,  and  died  in  an  expe- 

595'^   dition  against  the  Ethiopians.(l) 
Apries,  or  Vaphres,  the  sou  of  Psammis,  (the 
Pharaoh-Hophra  of  holy  writ,)  entered  into  a 
Jul  Per  M124  ^   leaglie  with  Zedekiah,  king  of 
A.M.    *34i4!  /   Judah,    against    Nebuchadnez- 
Olymp.       v  zar,  kingofBabylon.(ra)   About 
*XLVII.    a.    I   two  years  after  this  transaction, 
*590. )   ne  jefj  ouj.  an  anuy  to  the  relief 

of  Jerusalem,  then  closely  besieged  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; but  finding  that  the  Babylonian 
resolved  to  give  him  battle,  he  retreated  hastily 
to  his  own  country,  and  abandoned  the  Jews 
to  the  implacable  fury  of  their  enemy.(n) 

Herodotus  gives  Apries  a  reign  of  twenty-five 
years  of  greater  prosperity  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  enjoyed,  except  Psammenitus; 
but  Diodorus  allows  his  whole  reign  only 
twenty-two  years.  They  both,  however,  agree 
in  giving  him  the  character  of  a  martial  prince, 
and  speak  of  successful  wars  carried  on  by 
him,  by  sea  and  land,  against  the  Tyrians, 
Sidonians,  and  Cypriots.  He  took  the  city  of 
Sidon  by  storm;  and,  having  vanquished  both 
the  Phoenicians  and  Cypriots  in  a  sea-fight,  he 
returned  with  an  immense  booty  to  Egypt.(o) 
His  breach  of  faith  towards  the  Jews,  however, 
brought  upon  him  the  divine  vengeance :  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  threatened  him  with  a 
violent  death  from  his  enemies,(p)  which  hap- 
pened accordingly;  and  Ezekiel  predicted 
that  the  Egyptians  should  be  confounded  and 
desolate  for  forty  years,  and  that  they  should 
gradually  degenerate  till  they  should  have  no 
power  to  elect  a  monarch  of  their  own.(q) 
The  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  and  threaten- 
ings  are  satisfactorily  recorded,  even  by  profane 
historians,  who  relate,  that  Apries,  in  conse- 
quence of  exposing  the  Egyptians  to  a  dreadful 
defeat  from  the  Cyreneans,  by  sending  them  to 
the  relief  of  Andican,  king  of  Libya,  whose 
territories  had  been  invaded  by  them,  caused 
an  universal  defection  among  his  subjects ;  that 
in  the  hope  of  appeasing  the  disturbance  by 
the  mediation  of  his  supposed  friend  Amasis, 

(I)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1GO,  161. 
(m)  Ezek.  xvii.  15. 
(n)  Jerem.  xxxvii.  5,  7. 

(o)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  161.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 
(p)  Jerem.  xliv.  30. 
VOL.  II. 


he  furnished  the  rebels  with  a  valiant  leader, 
whom  they  accordingly  saluted  king  of  Egypt; 
and  that  Apries,  being  vanquished  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Memphis,  was  taken  captive  by  the 
usurper,  who  for  some  time  treated  him  with 
great  respect;  but  at  length  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  who  immediately 
strangled  him,  and  laid  his  body  among  his 
deceased  ancestors,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.(r) 

During  these  intestine  commotions,  Egypt 
was  invaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  miser- 
ably  harassed  the  country  ,Ju,  Per  4143_45. 
from  Migdol  to  Syene,  and  \  A.  M.  3433—35. 
led  great  numbers  of  its  in-  "l  Olymp.  in.  2—4. 
habitants  into  captivity.  At  (.B.'C.  571— S69. 
length,  however,  he  came  to  an  accommodation 
with  Amasis,  and  quitted  the  kingdom  with  an 
immense  booty,  which  had  been  promised  him 
by  the  God  of  Israel,  in  these  words :  ".Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  caused  his  army 
to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus,  yet  had 
he  no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus.  There- 
fore, thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  give  the 
land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his 
army."(s) 

Hellanicus,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,(t)  says  it 
was  not  Apries  against  whom  Amasis  rebelled, 
but  one  Partamis,  the  successor  of  Apries, 
who  reigned  six  years.  Amasis,  says  this 
writer,  while  yet  a  private  individual,  pre- 
sented Partamis  on  his  birth-day  with  a  beau- 
tiful garland  of  flowers;  for  which  he  was 
received  at  the  royal  table  as  a  guest,  and 
added  to  the  number  of  the  king's  friends. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Amasis  was  sent  with 
some  troops  to  suppress  an  insurrection  of  the 
Egyptians ;  but  the  soldiers  themselves,  being 
disaffected,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  pro- 
claimed Amasis  king.  This  Partamis  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  with  Patarbemis,  the 
most  faithful  of  Apries'  adherents,  who  was 
sent  with  orders  from  the  king  to  bring  Amasis 
before  him,  but  finding  that  impracticable,  he 
returned  alone,  and  was  punished  by  the  tyrant 
w  ith  the  loss  of  his  ears  and  nose.(u) 

Amasis,  called  also  Anamasis  and  Arnosis, 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  of  plebeian 


(q^  Ezek.  xxix.  8—12.  xxx.  13. 

(r)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  161—163, 169.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 
(s)  Ezek.  xxix.  18, 19. 
(t)  Deipnos.  lib.  xv. 
(u)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  103. 
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extraction;  upon  which  account  he  met  with 
no  respect  from  his  subjects  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign.  He,  however,  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  subdue  their  aversion  by  an  artful 
mode  of  conduct,  and  to  conciliate  their  affec- 
tions by  gentleness  and  reason.  He  caused  a 
golden  cistern,  in  which  his  guests  used  to 
wash  their  feet,  to  be  melted  down  and  cast 
into  a  statue,  which  by  his  express  order  was 
exposed  to  public  adoration.  As  the  people 
hastened  in  crowds  to  perform  their  devotions 
before  the  new  god,  the  king  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  Egyptians,  and  after  informing 
them  of  the  vile  uses  to  which  the  metal  had 
once  been  applied,  though  it  was  now  become 
an  object  of  their  worship,  observed  that  his 
own  case  was  similar;  and  that  though  he  had 
formerly  occupied  an  obscure  station  in  life, 
yet  being  now  their  king,  he  expected  to  be 
honoured  as  such.  The  application  of  this 
remark  had  the  desired  success,  and  Amasis 
was  from  that  time  treated  with  due  veneration. 
He  always  attended  closely  to  business  during 
the  morning,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  mirth  and  conviviality :  but  as  he  some- 
times carried  his  gaiety  beyond  due  bounds, 
his  friends  assured  him  that  he  would  infallibly 
render  himself  contemptible  by  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  his  conduct:  to  which  remonstrance 
he  readily  answered,  that  the  mind  of  man 
required  relaxation  to  preserve  its  energy;  and 
that  it  was  as  impossible  to  be  always  serious, 
as  for  a  bow  to  continue  always  bent  without 
losing  its  elasticity.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  averse  to  busi- 
ness, and  so  given  to  luxurious  indulgences, 
that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  support  his 
extravagance  by  theft.  For  this  crime  he  be- 
came so  notorious,  that  he  was  frequently 
apprehended  ;  and  when  he  denied  the  charge 
alleged  against  him,  he  was  carried  before 
some  oracle,  by  which  he  was  sometimes  con- 
victed, and  sometimes  acquitted.  When  he 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  he  recollected  these 
circumstances ;  and  calling  to  .mind  the  igno- 
rance and  deception  of  the  oracles  which  had 
pronounced  him  innocent,  he  slighted  their 
temples,  abstained  from  their  sacrifices,  and 


(v)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  173 — 175. 

(w)  For  the  dimensions  of  this  extraordinary  structure, 
fee  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  399. 
{*)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17«,  177. 


refused  to  present  them  with  any  donations. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  highly  revered  the  vera- 
city of  those  which  had  declared  him  guilty.(v) 
These  stories  are  apparently  the  invention  of 
|  enemies,  rather  than  the  sober  narrative  of 
impartial  historians.  Indeed,  every  prince  and 
public  man  has  had  a  share  of  similar  calum- 
nies, who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in 
times  of  factious  turbulence.  But  if  the  origin 
of  Amasis  were  never  so  sordid,  the  splendour 
of  his  public  works  gave  evidence  of  great 
capacity  of  mind.  He  built  a  magnificent  por- 
tico to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sais,  remark- 
able for  its  vastness  of  proportion,  the  mas- 
siveness  of  its  materials,  and  the  stupendous 
colosses  and  androsphynges  with  which  it  was 
adorned.  Before  this  temple  he  placed  a  kind 
of  chapel,  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  granite, 
which  employed  two  thousand  mariners  for 
three  years  to  transport  it  from  Elephantine. (w) 
He  also  caused  a  colossus,  seventy-five  feet  in 
length,  lying  on  its  back,  with  two  statues, 
each  twenty  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the  same 
stone,  on  the  same  basis,  and  standing  on  each 
side  of  the  recumbent  figure,  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  temple  of  Vulcan;  founded  the  great 
temple  of  Isis  at  Memphis;  and  enriched  the 
other  celebrated  temples  with  a  profusion  of 
gifts  and  ornaments. (x)  In  his  reign,  Egypt 
is  said  to  have  contained  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand  populous  cities ;  and  the  better  to 
maintain  good  order  among  so  vast  a  multitude, 
he  enacted  a  law,  by  which  every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  governor  of  his 
province  of  his  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
on  pain  of  death  for  default,  or  for  not  giving 
a  good  account  of  himself.(y)  For  this,  and 
the  other  laws  he  made,  he  has  been  styled 
the  fifth  lawgiver  of  Egypt.(z) 

His  partiality  for  the  Greeks  led  him  to  grant 
them  some  important  privileges,  with  free  per- 
mission to  settle  either  in  the  famous  mart  of 
Naucratis,  or  upon  the  sea-coasts. (a)  So  great 
was  his  fame  for  munificence  and  humanity, 
that  when  the  Delphians  endeavoured  to  raise 
a  contribution  towards  the  rebuilding  of  their 
temple,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  they 
applied  to  him,  and  he  gave  them  a  thousand 


(y)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  178. 

(z)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

(a)  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  178. 
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talents  of  alum.(b)  He  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Cyreneans,  and  married  Ladice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Battus,  according  to  some,  or,  as  others 
relate,  of  Arcesilaus,  or  Critobulus,  a  person  of 
great  authority  among  those  people.  After 
the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  his  queen 
sent  a  statue  of  Venus  to  Cyrene,  while  he  sent 
a  gilt  statue  of  Minerva  and  his  own  portrait 
to  the  same  city  ;  to  the  city  of  Lindus  he  pre- 
sented two  stone  statues  of  the  same  goddess ; 
and  to  Sainos  he  sent  two  wooden  images  of 
himself,  which  were  seen  several  ages  after- 
wards behind  the  gates  of  the  great  temple  of 
Jtiiio.  To  these  particulars  we  may  add,  that 
he  was  the  first  prince  who  conquered  Cyprus, 
and  extorted  a  tribute  from  its  inhabitants. (c) 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  Amasis,  after 
the  representation  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  as 
a  great  and  happy  monarch,  but  they  have 
dwelt  so  much  on  the  glory  of  this  reign,  that 
they  almost  forgot  the  ignominy  with  which 
it  commenced,  and  tlie  external  troubles  by 
which  it  was  disturbed;  though  they  admit 
that  his  latter  days  were  darkened  by  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  storms  that  ever  threatened 
the  safety  of  Egypt;  and  that  he  died  only  in 
time  to  escape  its  rage.  If  Egypt  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus,  as  Xenophon(d)  affirms,  it 
must  have  been  during  this  long  reign.  Hero- 
dotus asserts,  that  Amasis  and  Croesus  were 
leagued  together  against  Cyrus  ;(e)  and  it  is 
well  known  that  Nebuchadnezzar  almost  ruined 
the  whole  kingdom  before  Amasis  ascended 
the  throne;  though  no  mention  is  made  of  this 
destruction  by  profane  authors,  who  have 
either  copied  from  the  ancient  records  of 
Egypt,  or  depended  upon  the  oral  traditions 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  would  naturally 
hide  from  every  scrutinizing  eye  the  dishonour 
of  their  nation. 

Jul.  Per.  4105. -v        Amasis,  having  by  some  means 

A.  M.     3i7u.  /    exasperated  Cambyses  the   Per- 

Olymp.       >  sian  against  him,  was  threatened 

LXII.  4.  I  vvjth  au  invasion  by  that  prince, 
°-J  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Cyrus.  At  the  same  time,  Plumes  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  commander  of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries 
in  the  pay  of  Amasis,  quitted  Egypt  upon  some 
private  disgust,  and  embarked  for  Persia. 


(I))  Hcrodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  180. 

(c)  Ibid.  cap.  181,  182.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

(d)  Cyropad,  sub  fin.  et  in  Proleg. 


Amasis  was  justly  alarmed  at  the  gathering 
cloud,  and  was  perfectly  sensible  how  great  a 
loss  he  must  sustain  in  the  defection  of  a  man 
who,  as  a  valiant  captain,  a  judicious  counsel- 
lor, and  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  might  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Cambyses.  He  therefore  sent  out  a 
swift-sailing  galley  to  pursue  the  fugitive,  who 
was  accordingly  overtaken  at  Lycia;  but  hav- 
ing intoxicated  his  guard,  he  rendered  abortive 
all  the  schemes  of  Amasis,  and  proceeded 
without  farther  molestation  to  the  Persian 
court.(f) 

About  the  same  period,  Amasis,  by  a  sin- 
gular act  of  caprice,  renounced  the  alliance 
and  friendship  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos, 
whose  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  had  at- 
tracted the  observation  of  all  his  contempo- 
raries. Amasis,  with  a  romantic  kind  of  friend- 
ship, wrote  him  a  letter,  expressive  of  his  fears 
lest  some  heavy  disaster  should  fall  upon  him 
equal  to  the  glory  of  his  triumphs,  and  advising 
him  to  chequer  his  enjoyments  by  relinquishing 
some  of  his  most  favourite  objects.  Polycrates 
complied,  and  threw  into  the  sea  a  very  valu- 
able signet;  the  loss  of  which  afflicted  him  for 
some  time :  but,  several  days  after,  it  was  re- 
stored to  him  in  the  belly  of  a  large  h'sh,  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  present.  As  soon 
as  Amasis  heard  of  this,  he  pronounced  Poly- 
crates  to  be  the  most  unhappy  man  living;  and 
affecting  a  dread  of  partaking  as  a  friend  in 
some  dismal  calamity,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
must  sooner  or  later  befal  him,  he  sent  a 
herald  to  Samos  to  renounce  the  alliance,  with 
all  the  obligations  subsisting  between  them, 
that  he  might  not  mourn  his  misfortune  with 
the  sorrow  of  a  friend. (g)  In  consequence  of 
this  preposterous  behaviour,  Polycrates  offered 
to  assist  Cambyses  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  in  his 
purposed  invasion  of  Egypt.  Thus  was  the 
Egyptian  prince  at  once  devoted  to  destruction 
by  an  implacable  enemy,  deserted  in  his  utmost 
need  by  a  valued  officer,  and  despised  by  the 
man  with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in  the 
most  remarkable  harmony.  Previous,  however, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  impending  storm, 
Amasis  died,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  reign ; 
and  left  a  distracted  kingdom  to  his  son. 


3  N  2 


(e)  Ilerodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  77. 
(0  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  2,  4. 
(g)  Ibid.  cap.  40—43. 
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Jul.  Per  4i8n  ^        Psammenitus  had  scarcely  as- 

A.  M.     3470!  /   sumed   the  ensigns  of  his  new 

oiymp.       >  office,  when  Cambyses  appeared 

LXIII.  4.  I  on  the  frontiers  with  a  powerful 
26-J  army.  A  body  of  forces  was 
levied  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  elude 
the  pressing  danger;  but  the  Persian,  laying 
siege  to  Pelusium,  made  himself  master  of  that 
important  city,  by  a  stratagem ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tian garrison,  did  not  dare  to  aim  an  offensive 
weapon  at  the  enemy's  army,  lest  they  should 
injure  some  of  the  dogs,  cats,  or  other  sacred 
animals,  which  Cambyses  had  craftily  placed 
before  his  troops.(h) 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Pelusium, 
Psammenitus  advanced  to  stop  the  progress 
of  his  foe.  Previous  to  the  engagement, 
the  Greeks  who  served  under  Psammenitus, 
anxious  to  express  their  indignation  against 
their  faithless  countryman,  Phanes,  brought 
his  children  into  the  camp,  killed  them  before 
their  father's  face,  and  drank  their  blood  in 
presence  of  the  two  armies.  This  barbarity 
roused  the  Persian  soldiers  to  vengeance,  and 
they  immediately  commenced  their  revenge 
with  such  fury,  as  soon  put  the  Egyptian  forces 
to  flight,  and  covered  the  field  with  their  dead 
bodies.  Those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  fled 
to  Memphis,  where  they  soon  after  tore  to 
pieces  a  Persian  herald,  whom  Cambyses  had 
sent  to  them  in  a  ship  of  Mitylene,  and  carried 
his  limbs  in  a  horrid  triumph  through  the  city. 
They  were,  however,  soon  besieged  by  the 
Persians,  and  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion :  when  their  enormities  were  rewarded 
by  the  public  execution  of  the  prime  nobility, 
among  whom  was  the  son  of  Psammenitus. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  himself  was  taken  cap- 
tive, but  Cambyses  restored  him  to  his  liberty, 
and  would  probably  have  entrusted  him  with 
the  administration,  as  a  viceroy;  but  his  vin- 
dictive spirit  continued  to  thirst  for  revenge 
on  the  conqueror ;  and  he  was  therefore  con- 
demned to  drink  bull's  blood .(i)  Thus  ended 
his  life,  after  a  dismal  reign  of  six  months,  and 
a  short  captivity;  and  with  him  died  the  an- 
cient splendour  and  independence  of  Egypt. 
Cambyses  now  proceeded  to  Sais,  which 

was  the  burying-place  of  the  Egyptian  kings ; 


(h)  Polyaen.  Stratag.  lib.  viii. 
(i)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11,  13 — i(j. 
(j)  See  before,  p.  385. 
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and  having  caused  the  dead  body  of  Amasis 
to  be  taken  from  the  sepulchre,  he  brutally 
mangled  it,  exposed  it  to  a  thousand  indig- 
nities, and  finally  ordered  it  to  be  burned. 
He  afterwards  pillaged  and  burnt  the  Theban 
temples;  killed  the  god  Apis  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  ordered  the  priests  to  be  severely 
scourged  .(j)  These  severities  made  so  strong 
and  dreadful  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  wretched  Egyptians,  that  they  ever  after- 
wards regarded  the  Persians  with  the  most 
irreconcileable  aversion. 

In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys-   f  Jul  Per  4227 
taspes,  they  broke  out  into  an    \  A.  M.     3517! 
open  revolt,  and  remained  in  a  <       Olymp. 
state    of    rebellion    against    the    /   L*XIIl-    2- 
Persians  till  the  second  year  of  ^  '    ' 
Xerxes,  when  they  were   chas-    ^ju]  Per  4<,30 
tised  for  their  presumption,  and    I  A  M.      3520. 
reduced    to    greater    subjection  <       Olymp. 
than  before,  under  Achaemenes,    fRLX,XIV'    1- 
the  brother  of  Xerxes,  who  was    ^  '  C' 
appointed  their  governor.(k) 

Their  sufferings,  however,  seem  rather  to 
have  irritated  than  broken  their  ^Juj  Per  4254i 
spirit;  for  in  the  fifth  year  of  VA.  M.  3544. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  they  <  Olymp. 

again  revolted,    and   persuaded   /nLXXXt   }' 
T°  ,  •  c  r  -,  V.B.  C.         460. 

Inarus,  king  or  prince  of  Libya, 
to  fill  their  vacant  throne;  at  the  same  time, 
they  implored  assistance  from  the  Athenians, 
who  embraced  with  eagerness  this  opportunity 
of  expelling  the  Persians  from  Egypt.  The 
particulars  of  the  war  which  ensued,  and 
which  lasted  between  six  and  seven  years, 
having  been  already  related  in  the  history  of 
Persia,(l)  suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that  al- 
though in  the  outset  the  Egyp-  ^Ju]  Per  4260 
tians  and  their  allies  appeared  \  A.  M.  3550. 
to  triumph,  in  the  sequel  they  •{  Olymp 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Sar- 
tamas  was  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Amyrtanis,    ,  Jul  Per  4204. 
the  Saite,  remained  in  possession   \  A.  M.     3554. 
of  the  marshy  country ;  and  in  <       Olymp. 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Artaxerxes,   /BLX:XXII'4gJ) 
was  joined  by  an  Athenian  fleet   ^ 
of  sixty  sail;   but   nothing   was   effected,   to 

(k)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  1,  7. 
(1)  See  before,  p.  411. 
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Jul.  Per.  4300. 

A.  M.       3590. 
Olymp.  xci.3. 

B.  C.          414. 


the    prejudice    of    the    Persians,   worthy    of 
notice. (m) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Darius 
Nothus,  the  Egyptians  again 
burst  tli rough  the  barriers  of 
restraint,  and  they  revolted  a 
third  time  from  their  detested  conquerors. 
Amyrtseus  being  apprised  of  their  designs,  was 
inspired  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ardour  in 
behalf  of  his  distressed  countrymen;  and  rush- 
ing from  his  sequestered  abode,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents,  and  performed  such 
prodigies  of  valour,  as  effectually  drove  the 
Persians  beyond  the  frontiers,  and  left  him 
master  of  the  whole  country.(n) 

Elated  with  his  glorious  success,  and  burning 
with  the  desire  of  revenge,  Amyrtaeus  resolved 
to  carry  his  arms  into  Phoenice  ;  that,  in  con- 
federacy with  the  Arabians,  he  might  drive 
the  Persians  from  thence  also.(o)  This  expe- 
dition, however,  proved  unfortunate  to  the 
Egyptians;  for  he  was  engaged  by  Darius  in 
person,  and  overthrown. 

Pousiris,  the  son  of  Amyrtaeus, 
was  now  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Persians  ;(p)  by  which  means 
the  Egyptians,  though  probably 
tributary,  experienced  some  alleviation  of  their 
misfortunes,  under  a  governor  of  their  own 
nation. 

His  successor  was  Psarnmetichus,  a  descen- 
dant of  the  great  Psammetichus  above  spoken 
of;  but  a  barbarous  and  ungrateful  prince, 
who  hearing  that  Tamos,  a  Memphite  by  birth, 
had  quitted  the  Persian  service,  on  the  death 
Jul.  Per.  4313.^  °f  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  sailed 
for  Egypt,  with  his  family  and 
effects,  fell  upon  him  as  an  ene- 
my, and  caused  him  to  be  inhu- 
manly murdered,  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, that  his  treasures  might  be  conveyed 
into  the  royal  coffers.(q) 

Nephereus,  who  next  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  sent  a 
squadron  of  a  hundred  galleys 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
their  war  against  the  Persians, 


Jul.Per.*4305. 

A.  M.     *3595. 

Olymp. 
*xcii.     4. 

B.  C.        *409. 


A.  M.       3003. 
Olymp. 

XCiv.     4. 

B.  C.         401. 


Jul.  Per.  4319. 

A.  M.      3G09. 
Olymp. 

xcvi.    2. 

B.  C.         395. 


(m)  See  before,  p.  412. 

(n)  Euseb.  in  Chron.   See  before,  p.  415. 

(o)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii. 

(p)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. 

(q)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.    See  before,  p.  418. 


successor  of  Ne-  ( Ju,  Per  4325 

;d   into  a  treaty  VA.M.     aeia. 

;rsians,   with   the  <       Olymp. 

rians,     Arabians,  /  DX5;VI1' 

Hn,v      ^P     rVr>l.llc,  V.B.    C.  389v 


and  supplied  them  with  600,000  bushels  of  corn, 
for  the  subsistence  of  their  army;  but  the  vessels 
which  carried  this  valuable  present,  by  igno- 
rantly  putting  into  Rhodes,  where  the  Persian 
fleet  was  riding  at  anchor,  under  the  command 
of  Conon  the  Athenian,  were  all  seized  by  the 
enemy,  and  never  reached  their  destination.(r) 

Achoris,  the  successor  of  Ne- 
phereus,  entered 
against  the  Persians, 
Barceans,  Tyrians, 
and  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus. 
To  the  latter,  he  sent  some  forces ;  but  when 
he  came  to  him  in  Egypt,  after  ^juj  Per  4328> 
his  defeat  by  Gaus,(s)  Achoris  \  A.  M.  SGIB! 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  <  Olymp. 
enter  folly  into  his  measures,  /  RXpVUI'  3' 
and  he  dismissed  him  with  a  ^  '  ' 
supply  of  money  quite  inadequate  to  his  neces- 
sities. About  the  same  time,  Gaus,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  family  of  Tamos,  who,  like  his 
father,  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admi- 
ral in  Persia,  quitted  the  service  in  disgust; 
and,  carrying  with  him  a  great  part  of  the  fleet 
and  army,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Lacedaemonians.  But  the  year  after, 
Gaus  was  assassinated  by  some  of  his  treacher- 
ous followers,  and  various  other  incidents  con- 
spired to  set  aside  the  designs  which  began  to 
alarm  the  Persian  power.(t) 

Thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  ac- 
cession of  Amyrtaeus  to  the  throne  of  Egypt; 
during  which  period  the  Egyptians  had  em- 
braced every  opportunity  of  signalizing  their 
aversion  to  the  Persians.  But  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  being  now  at  full  leisure  to  chastise 
them,  they  were  once  more  threatened  with  a 
cruel  war.  Great  preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made,  and  Achoris  engaged  a  great 
number  of  mercenaries  under  the  command  of 
Chabrias  the  Athenian  ;(u)  but,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  Achoris  died, 
and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

Psammuthis  enjoyed  the  regal  ^  Jul  Per  433g 
dignity  but  one  year;  and  his  S  A.  M.  3G2s! 
actions  seem  to  have  been  unim-  "l  Olymp.  ci.  i. 
portant,  as  they  are  passed  over  v.B-  c-  37G- 
in  silence  by  historians. 


(r)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.    Justin,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.    Orosius, 
lib.  iii. 

(s)  See  before,  p.  422. 

(t)  Theopomp.  in  Excerpt.  Photii.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv. 

(u)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv. 
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ul.  Per.  4339.~i 

i.  M.       3029.  (  rei< 

51ymp.    ci.  2.  C  is  C 

J.C.        375 J  siai 


Nepherotes,     his     successor, 
gtied   but  four  months.     He 
called  the  last  of  the  Mende- 
sian  race. 
Jul.  Per.  43400     T  The  sceptre  now  devolved  to 

A.  M.     3630.  f    Nectanebis,  who,  in  the  second 
Olyinp.  ci.  3.  £  year  of  his  reign,  was  invaded 

B.  c.        374. }    Oy  the  Persian  fleet  and  army. 
Owing,    however,    to  the   king's   precautions, 
and  the  mutual  jealousies  that  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Persian  commanders,  the  attempt 
of  the  enemy  was  rendered  abortive,  and  they 
were  finally  obliged   to  retreat  by  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile.(v) 

Five  years  after  this  event, 
Agesilans,  king  of  Sparta,  visited 
Egypt  in  character  of  an  ambas- 
sador, to  request  succours  for 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 

Jul.  Per.  4351.^  j     i         *i        TI, 

A  M      3641  /  seve''e>y    pressed    by    the    1  he- 

Olymp.       >  bans;(v\)    and    in    seven    years 

civ.    2.      I  after  this  embassy,    Nectanebis 

B.C.          363J    f]ied 

Tachos,  the  succeeding  prince,  collected  all 
his  forces,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  his 
ambitious    enemies,  who    had    not    yet    relin- 
quished   their  hope   of  reducing  Egypt.      To 
strengthen  himself  the  more  effectually,  he  sent 
to  Greece  to  raise  mercenaries,  and  succeeded 
so    well   with   the   Lacedaemonians,   that  they 
sent  him    a    considerable  number    of   troops 
under  the  command  ofAgesilaus;  but  Tachos 
conceiving  a  disadvantageous  idea  of  that  mo- 
narch, violated  his  promise  of  appointing  him 
generalissimo  of  the  forces,  and  slighted  those 
counsels    which   might  have  preserved   Egypt 
from  destruction.     He  expected  to  have  seen  a 
magnificent  prince,  with  a  retinue  equal  to  the 
fame  and  splendour  of  his  exploits,  and  not  a 
plain  mean-looking  old  man  ;  a  mistake  which 
proved  his  ruin.     He  permitted   Agesilaus  to 
command  only  the  mercenaries  he  had  brought 
with  him  ;  and,  giving  the  direction  of  the  fleet 
to   Chabrias    the    Athenian,    he    reserved    to1 
himself    the    superintendence    of    the    whole. 
Having  joined  his  mercenaries  and  Egyptians 
tuitvthcr,    lie    marched    imprudently    towards 
Phirtiice,  designing  to  attack  the  Persians  in 
that  quarter,  contrary  to  the  advice  ofAgesi- 


(v)  Diod.  Sicul.   lib.  xv.     Cornel.  Nepos.    in  Iphicrate. 
See  before,  p.  42  J. 
(w)  Plut.  in  Agetil, 


laus;  and,  during  his  absence,  the  Egyptians 
shook  off  their  allegiance,  and  placed  his 
kinsman  Nectanebis  on  the  throne.  Agesilaus 
cheerfully  espoused  the  cause  of  ^Ju]  Per  4y,y 
the  new  monarch,  in  revenge  for  j  A.  M.  3043. 
his  uncivil  treatment,  and  thus  YOlymp.  civ.4. 
completed  the  ruin  of  Tachos,  ^-B-  c-  301- 
who  fled  through  Arabia,  and  took  refuge 
beneath  the  Persian  government.(x) 

Nectanebis  II.  had  scarcely  obtained  the 
crown,  when  a  Mendesian  rose  in  opposition 
to  him,  with  100,000  men.  Agesilaus  advised 
him  to  fall  on  them  immediately,  and  disperse 
them  before  they  could  organize  their  plan  of 
operations ;  but  Nectanebis,  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  Spartan,  paid  no  attention  to 
him;  and  the  rebellion  increasing  daily  in 
strength,  became  at  length  so  formidable,  that 
the  king  was  constrained  to  shut  himself  up  in 
one  of  his  towers,  and  endure  a  siege;  till  at 
length  the  bevsiegers  were  defeated  by  Agesi- 
laus, who  making  a  sally  from  the  fortress, 
took  the  Mendesian  prisoner,  and  established 
Nectanebis  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
dominions. (y) 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  ,-ju|  Per  4363 
reign,  the  Persians  made  great  \  A.  M.  3603. 
preparations  for  the  reduction  lOlyrap.cvn.2. 
of  Egypt;  but  the  Sidonians  J.B.C. 
and  Phoenicians,  entering  into  a  confederacy 
with  Nectanebis,  formed  an  excellent  barrier 
to  his  kingdom,  as  it  was  impossible  that  the 
enemy  should  approach  without  marching 
through  Phccnice.  Upon  this  account,  the 
Egyptian  prince  detached  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries  to  join  the  allies;  who,  being  en- 
couraged with  the  supply,  expelled  the  Persians 
from  their  territories,  and  were  immediately 
after  joined  by  the  Cypriots,  in  their  struggle 
for  complete  liberty ,(z)  Darius  Ochus  being 
apprised  of  these  particulars,  resolved  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  to  inflict 
a  severe  chastisement  upon  the  unruly  Egyp- 
tians; a  design  which  was  approved  and  for- 
warded by  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  who  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of 
Egypt. 

Nectanebis,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  consisting  of  40,000  mer- 

(x)  Plut.    et    Xenopli.    in   Aycxil.      Tlieopomp.    et   Lye. 
Naucrat.  in  jEqi/pt.  apud  Atlienwus,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  1. 
(y)  Plut.  in  Agesil.    Polysen.  Stratay.  lib.  ii. 
(z)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.    See  before,  p.  425. 
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cenaries,  and  the  rest  Egyptians;  but  they  did 
not  altogether  amount  to  a  third  part  of  the 
Persian  troops.  With  some  of  them  he  gar- 
risoned the  frontier  towns,  arid  the  others  were 
appointed  to  guard  the  passes  through  which 
the  enemy  must  approach.  Darins,  on  the 
other  hand,  detached  three  bodies  from  his 
army.  The  first,  commanded  by  Lachares  the 
Theban,  sat  down  before  Pelusium,  garrisoned 
by  5000  Greeks :  the  second,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nicostratus  the  Argive,  sailed  up  the 
Nile  in  a  squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and 
landing  at  a  convenient  place,  formed  a  strong 
encampment  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and 
the  third  remained  under  the  command  of 
Mentor,  in  expectation  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  incursion.  The  whole  kingdom 
being  justly  alarmed  at  the  position  of  Nicos- 
tratus, Clinius,  of  the  island  of  Cos,  mustering 
all  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  undertook  to 
force  him  from  his  entrenchments;  but  after  a 
long  and  well  disputed  combat,  the  Egyptians 
were  utterly  overthrown  and  dispersed.  Upon 
the  news  of  this  defeat,  Nectanebis  abandoned 
the  passes  and  marched  hastily  to  the  capital, 
which  he  supposed  Nicostratus  would  assault 
with  his  victorious  fleet  and  army.  This  re- 
moval completed  his  ruin,  as  the  Greek  gar- 
rison at  Pelusium  immediately  surrendered  to 


Lachares,  upon  condition  that  they  and  their 
effects  should  be  safely  conveyed  to  Greece : 
and  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  entering  the  country, 
caused  public  notice  to  be  given,  that  Darius 
would  receive  all  who  submitted  with  clemency, 
but  would  take  the  most  ample  vengeance  on 
those  who  presumed  any  longer  to  oppose  him. 
The  Egyptians  and  Egyptian-  ( Ju,  Per  4g(J4 
Greeks  immediately  strove  j  A.  M.  3G54.' 
which  should  make  the  most  *j  OIymp.cvn.3. 
ready  submission  ;  and  Necta-  V.B.  C.  350. 
nebis,  thus  driven  to  despair,  fled  with  his 
treasures  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never 
attempted  to  return.(a) 

From  this  time  Egypt  remained  a  province 
of  Persia,  till  about  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
when  Alexander  the  Great  en-   ^Jul  Per  4382 
tered  the  country,  the  year  after   \  A.  M.     3672. 
the    battle    of    Issus,    and    was  <       Olymp. 
received  by  the  Egyptians  with   /     CXII>    *• 
open    arms,    as    their    deliverer   *-  332* 

from  the  Persian  tyranny.  After  that  prince's 
death,  in  the  division  of  his  conquests  among 
his  captains,  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy, 
surnamed  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  once 
more  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom, 
though  under  a  race  of  foreign  princes,  whose 
history  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future 
chapter. 


(a)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi. 
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SECTION  1. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ATHENIANS,  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

THE  death  of  Codnus,  the  last  of  the  Athe- 
nian kings,  it  will  be  recollected, (a)  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  material  change  in  the  government 
of  Attica,  so  far  as  the  style  of  the  ruler  was 
concerned ;  though  for  some  years  his  power 
remained  nearly  as  before :  the  alteration,  how- 
ever, was  sufficient  to  be  the  ground  of  future 
popular  encroachments.     The  noble  and  dis- 
interested conduct  of  Codrus,  in  sacrificing  his 
life  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  was  made  a 
pretence  for  honouring  his  memory  by  a  prohi- 
bition to  every  one  after  him  from  ruling  in 
Athens  with  the  title  of  king;  and  in  a  decree 
put  forth  to  that  effect,  it  was  also  intimated, 
that  the  Athenians  acknowledged  no  sovereign 
but  Jupiter.     Yet,  to  prevent  the  state  from 
falling  into  anarchy,  and  that  they  might  evince 
their  gratitude  to  the  family  of  their  deceased 
monarch,  the  citizens  of  Athens  made  his  son 
Medon  their  supreme  magistrate,  with  the  title 
of  Archon,  subject  to  account  to  the  state  for 
his  administration  of  public  affairs;  which  dig- 
nity he  and  twelve  of  his  successors  held  for 
life,  during  a  period  of  317  years;  and  when 
the  office  was  rendered  decennial,  it  was  still 
continued    in  the    same   family   for   71    years 
longer. 

The  extinction  of  the  Medon- 
tidaj  at  length  left  the  Athenians 
without  restraint,  and  they  not 
only  limited  their  archons  to  one 
year,  but  increased  their  number 
to  nine;  thus  providing  against  the  arbitrary 

(a)  See  before,  p.  229. 


Jul.  Per.  4030. 

A.  M.      3320. 
Olymp. 

xxiv.     1. 

B.  C.         684. 


will  of  a  single  ruler,  and  removing  all  appre- 
hension of  their  archons  having  time  to  esta- 
blish their  power  sufficiently  to  change  the 
constitution.  The  first  of  these  magistrates 
was  styled  Arc/ton,  by  pre-eminence,  and  from 
him  the  year  was  named,  and  in  him  was 
vested  whatever  related  to  orphans  arid  wi- 
dows, or  the  estates  of  minors ;  all  cases  of 
divorce;  and  the  superintendence  of  the  pa- 
rents and  children  of  soldiers,  who  fell  in 
battle;  as  well  as  of  all  citizens  maintained  at 
the  public  expense:  the  second  archon,  iulitled 
Basileus,  took  the  charge  of  religious  cere- 
monies; and  the  third,  under  the  name  of 
Polemarchos,  had  the  conduct  of  military 
The  other  six  had  the  title  of  Thesmo- 
and  to  their  council  was 
and  judicial  business,  as 
laws,  and  conservators  of 


affairs. 
tlietce  in  common 
referred  all  civil 
guardians  of  the 


the  constitution.  None  but  pure  Athenians  of 
three  descents  could  be  chosen  by  lot  into  this 
council;  an  oath  of  office  was  administered  to 
them  publicly  in  the  portico  of  the  palace,  pur- 
porting that  they  would  execute  the  laws  with 
justice  and  fidelity,  and  take  no  gifts  either 
from  their  clients  or  the  people  at  large.  When 
they  had  performed  their  annual  functions, 
and  acquitted  themselves  without  impeach- 
ment, they  were  aggregated  to  the  Areopagites, 
and  held  that  dignity  for  life. 

The  archons  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
democracy  chosen  by  the  people,  from  among 
the  nobility,  and  they  retained  the  privilege  of 
the  ancient  magistrates  of  deciding  all  causes 
that  came  before  them,  according  to  their  own 
notions  of  right  and  wrong;  for  as  yet  the 
Athenians  were  without  written  laws.(b) 

(b)  Suhlas.  in  voce  Agax««. 
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This  change  happened  at  Athens  in  the 
24th  Olympiad,  but  in  what  year  is  not  well 
settled.  Creon  was  the  first  of  the  new 
archons,  and  the  names  of  such  of  his  succes- 
sors as  are  recorded  in  history,  are  exhibited 
in  the  annexed  Table,  with  the  years  in  which 
they  entered  upon  their  office. 

The  great  tribunal  of  the  Athenians  was  that 
of  the  Areopagus,  the  institution  of  which  is 
dated  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  or 
his  successor  Cranaus.(c)  The  number  of  the 
judges  appears  to  have  varied  at  different 
times ;  for  it  is  stated  at  nine,  thirty-one,  fifty- 
one,  and  sometimes  more.  They  were  chosen 
from  the  most  worthy  and  religious  of  the 
Athenians;  and,  after  the  days  of  Solon,  of 
such  archons  as  had  discharged  their  magis- 
terial duties  with  care  and  fidelity.  They 
held  their  office  for  life,  unless  convicted  of 
any  crime  worthy  of  degradation ;  and  they 
took  cognizance  of  murders,  acts  of  impiety, 
and  immoral  conduct  in  general ;  they  watched 
over  the  laws,  had  the  management  of  the 
public  money,  rewarded  the  virtuous,  and 
inflicted  severe  punishments  on  the  profane. 
Whatever  causes  were  pleaded  before  them, 
were  divested  of  all  oratorical  blandishments, 
that  the  ears  of  the  judges  might  not  be  misled 
by  the  charms  of  eloquence,  to  the  perversion 
of  their  judgment:  aud  still  farther  to  prevent 
any  undue  bias  upon  their  minds,  they  decided 
all  cases  in  the  night,  that,  seeing  neither 
plaintiff  nor  defendant,  their  passions  might 
be  uninfluenced.  They  held  their  meetings  in 
the  open  air,  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  days 
of  every  month,  on  a  hill,  not  far  from  the 
citadel,  called  Ariou  Pages,  or  Mars'  Hill; 
and  their  power  was  so  extensive,  that  they 
could  reverse  the  sentence  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  where  a  criminal  had  been  ac- 
quitted contrary  to  evidence,  and  they  could 
rescue  innocent  persons  in  danger  from  the 
rash  sentences  of  the  people.  Causes  of  mur- 
der were  brought  before  them  by  the  Basileus, 
or  second  archon,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office 
had  a  seat  among  them ;  but  before  he  took 
it,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  crown, 
which  at  all  other  times  he  wore  as  the  mark 

(c)  See  before,  p.  221 ;  and  Arundelian  Marbles,  epocha 
iii.  in  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 

(d)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Periclis.    Meursius.  Areop. 

(e)  The  2d  and  the  4th  years  of  this  Olympiad  are  both 
named  by  different  writers,  as  the  year  of  Draco's  archon- 
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of  his  dignity.  All  the  great  men  of  Athens 
paid  a  high  regard  to  this  venerable  tribunal, 
till  the  time  of  Pericles,  who,  because  he  was 
refused  admission  into  it,  having  never  been 
archon,  left  no  means  untried  to  diminish  its 
authority  and  sink  its  credit,  by  transferring 
most  of  the  business  belonging  to  it,  to  other 
courts.(d) 

The  Athenian  state  continued  to  be  governed 
by  annual  archons,  without  any  thing  occurring 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  recital,  from 
the  time  of  Creon  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  Draco,  in  the  39th 
Olympiad. (e)  The  Athenians 
having  reduced  the  monarchical 
power  to  that  most  diminutive 
of  all  kingly  representatives,  an  annual  archon, 
had,  to  all  appearance,  effectually  established 
their  liberties ;  but  it  has  been  the  fate  of  free- 
dom to  be  turned  into  abuse  in  all  ages,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  people  now  appeared  in 
more  want  of  reform  than  the  prerogative  of 
the  king  had  stood  in  need  of  restriction  in  the 
most  arbitrary  times.  The  moral  purity  of 
Draco's  manners,  and  the  stern  inflexibility  of 
his  temper,  fitted  him  for  an  office  that  required 
both  rigorous  virtue  and  resolute  dispatch  ;  for 
his  time  was  short,  his  task  laborious,  and  full 
of  danger.  Had  his  power  been  permanent,  it 
has  been  thought,  he  would  have  qualified  the 
severity  of  his  code  of  laws,  which,  from  their 
sanguinary  nature,  were  figuratively  said  to  be 
"  written  in  blood. "(f)  A  pilfered  apple  and 
a  murdered  citizen  equally  drew  upon  the 
offender  the  punishment  of  death ;  yet  by  a 
strange  caprice  of  judgment,  while  his  statutes 
were  characterised  by  a  spirit  calculated  rather 
for  the  extinction  of  society  than  its  reforma- 
tion, he  was  so  tender  of  the  life  of  a  citizen, 
and  esteemed  the  taking  it  away  of  so  heinous 
a  nature,  that  he  even  ordered  a  process  to 
be  instituted  against  things  inanimate,  if  they 
accidentally  caused  the  death  of  any  person  : 
so  that  a  statue,  which  had  fallen  upon,  or 
killed  a  man,  was  banished,  it  being  rendered 
criminal  for  any  one  to  keep  it  in  Attica.(g) 
Draco  seems  to  have  considered  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes,  not  in  proportion  to  their  offence 

ship.  Though  the  name  of  this  great  man  occurs  frequently 
in  history,  yet  no  where  is  so  much  as  ten  lines  together  to 
be  found  of  him  and  his  institutions,  in  ancient  authors. 

(f)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon. 

(g)  Pausan.  in  Attic. 
3o 
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against  society,  but  according  to  the  principle 
of  the  offender;  and  he  excused  himself  from 
the  charge  of  indiscriminate  rigour,  by  saying, 
that  small  faults  appeared  to  him  to  be  worthy 
of  deatli ;  and  for  the  most  flagrant  crimes  he 
could  devise  no  higher  punishment.(h)  He 
either  could  not  conceive,  or  disdained  to 
practise,  those  horrible  aggravations  of  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  the  extortion  of  crimi- 
nations and  confessions  by  torture,  which,  in 
subsequent  ages,  long  disgraced  enlightened 
Christendom. 

Draco  deputed  the  execution  of  his  laws  to 
the  Ephetae,  which  court,  as  he  reformed  it  in 
many  respects,  and  made  it  superior  to  the 
Areopagus,  he  has  been  erroneously  said  to 
have  instituted.(i)  He  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  when  he  published  his  institutions, 
which  some  have  thought  he  borrowed  from 
the  Phoenicians  ;(j)  but  he  proudly  styled 
them,  not  K>^<H,  hues,  but  Sicrftot,  sanctions,  as  if 
they  proceeded  from  more  than  human  wis- 
dom.(k)  This  high  assumption,  however,  did 
not  prevent  them  from  falling  into  such  dislike 
with  the  Athenians,  that  he  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  retire  to  the  island  of  JEgina.  Here 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  of  respect, 
though  the  favour  shewn  to  him  proved  more 
fatal  than  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians :  for, 
going  one  day  into  the-  theatre,  the  audience, 
to  shew  their  regard  for  him,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  age,  threw  their  cloaks  and  caps 
upon  him,  in  such  profusion,  and  with  such 
zealous  ardour,  that  the  feeble  old  man  was 
borne  down  by  the  pressure,  and  suffocated 
before  the  mischief  could  be  perceived. (1) 

The  extreme  severity  of  Draco's  laws  pre- 
vented them  from  ever  being  firmly  established  : 
by  degrees  they  fell  into  disuse ;  and  in  less 
than  thirty  years  the  commonwealth  stood 
more  in  need  of  regulation  than  when  Draco 
promulgated  them. 

Nothing  material  occurs  in  the  Athenian 
history,  from  the  archontate  of  Draco,  till  a 
quarrel  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Mitylenseans  respecting  the  city  of  Sigaeum,  in 
Troas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scamancler. 
Pittacus,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  and  one  of  the 


(h)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon. 

(i)  Potter's  Archaoloyy,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

(j)  Joseph,  contra  Apioncm. 

(k)  ^£lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 


seven  Grecian  sages,  held  at  that  time  the  su- 
preme power  in  his  native  country,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  army;  while  the  Athe- 
nians were  headed  by  Phrynon,  a  person 
equally  remarkable  for  his  comeliness  and 
generosity.  Pittacus,  under  pre-  xjuj.  Per.  4108. 
tence  of  saving  the  lives  of  his  \  A.  M.  3398. 
fellow  citizens,  challenged  Phry-  <  Olymp. 
non  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  fRXLIII< 
single  combat,  which  being  ac-  '  ' 
cepted,  the  crafty  Mitylenaean  concealed  a  net 
behind  his  shield,  and  with  it  entangling  his 
adversary  in  the  heat  of  the  combat,  he  ob- 
tained an  easy  victory,  and  slew  him.(m) 
This  act  of  treachery  was  far  from  ending  the 
strife;  and  at  last,  when  both  parties  were 
tired  of  the  war,  they  submitted  their  dispute 
to  the  arbitration  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  who  decreed  that  Sigaeum  should 
belong  to  the  Athenians,  but  that  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  should  be  allowed  to  make  what  other 
conquests  they  pleased  in  Asia  Minor.(n) 

A  few  years  after  this  war,  Cylon,  a  man  of 
a  very  ancient  family,  and  son  of  Theagenes, 
tyrant  of  Megara,  having,  by  means  of  his 
great  riches  and  affable  behaviour,  obtained 
great  popularity,  formed  the  design  of  seizing 
the  supreme  power  at  Athens.  The  distracteid 
state  of  the  republic,  the  factious  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  among  whom  a  strong  party  still 
existed  unfavourable  to  the  democracy,  and 
the  great  credit  he  had  obtained,  seemed  to 
promise  certain  success  to  his  project.  He 
communicated  his  intention  to  some  confiden- 
tial friends,  who  engaged  to  render  him  all 
their  assistance;  and  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  ensure  a  prosperous  issue  to  their 
plot,  they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  as  to 
the  best  time  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
The  answer  directed  them  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity when  the  citizens  were  employed  in 
celebrating  the  highest  feast  to  Jupiter.  This 
being  construed  to  refer  to  the  Olympic  games, 
Cylon  and  his  associates  waited  ^J(1|  Per  4U , 
with  impatience  for  the  45th  I  A.  M.  3404. 
Olympiad ;  and  at  that  season,  <  Olymp. 
when  most  of  the  citizens  were  /  *LV< 
gone  to  the  games,  they  made 


(I)  Hesych.  Illust.  De  Philos. 

(m)  PolyaMi.  Strutag.  lib.  i.  cap.  23,  28.    Plut.  DC  M 
Ilerodot. 

(II)  Ilerodot.  lib.  v. 
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themselves  masters  of  the  citadel.  Here  they 
were  immediately  besieged,  or  rather  block- 
aded, by  the  archon  Megacles  and  his  eight 
associates;  and,  being  quite  unprepared  for  such 
an  event,  the  insurgents  were  soon  distressed  for 
want  of  provisions  and  water.  Cylon  and  his 
brother  found  means  to  escape  ;(o)  and  their 
partisans,  left  to  provide  for  their  own  safety, 
fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
A  parley  was  now  commenced,  and  Megacles 
at  length  persuaded  them  to  come  down  from 
the  temple,  and  put  themselves  upon  the  cle- 
mency of  their  countrymen.  When  they  as- 
sented to  this,  they  tied  a  cord  to  the  image  of 
the  goddess,  and  carried  the  clew  with  them, 
to  shew  that  they  were  still  under  sanctuary  ; 
but  as  they  passed  the  temple  of  the  Furies, 
the  line  broke:  this  accident  was  immediately 
construed  into  a  renunciation  of  them  on  the 
part  of  the  goddess ;  and  Megacles  and  his 
officers  falling  upon  them  without  mercy,  put 
them  to  death,  without  even  sparing  such  as 
had  fled  back  to  the  temple.  This  severity 
did  not,  however,  suppress  the  sedition ;  the 
remainder  of  Cylon's  adherents  represented 
the  violation  of  the  sanctuary  as  an  act.  that 
had  drawn  down  the  anger  of  heaven  upon  the 
commonwealth,  and  trip  misfnrtmips  atid  trou- 
bles of  the  state  were  pointed  to  as  indubitable 
proofs  of  the  assertion.  Discourses  of  this 
nature  were  industriously  held  in  every  quarter, 
and  produced  such  an  effect,  that  Megacles 
and  his  officers  were  styled  execrable,  and  were 
held  to  be  under  the  peculiar  displeasure  of 
the  gods.(p)  Indeed,  the  proceedings  against 
Cylon's  confederates  were  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  might  well 
alarm  a  nation  so  prone  to  superstition  as  the 
Athenians.  In  the  mean  time,  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  justified  itself,  by  declaring  that  Cylon 
and  his  friends  had  mistaken  the  Olympic 
games  for  the  Diasia,  which  it  intended,  and 
which  were  held  in  Athens  to  the  honour  of 
Jupiter. (q) 

While  Athens  was  thus  convulsed,  the  Mega- 
reans  attacked  Nisaea;  and  having  taken  that, 
proceeded  to  drive  the  Athenians  from  Salamis. 
In  the  conflict  that  ensued,  the  Megareans 

(o)  Herodot.  lib.  v.    Thucyd.  lib.  i. 

(p)  Plut.  in  Vita  Solon.  (q)  Dacier  in  Plut. 

(r)  Pint,  nt  supra. 

(s)  For  some  account  of  Epimenides,  see  before,  p.  06,  93. 

ft)  See  before,  p.  03,  anno  A.  M.  3408. 


were  victorious,  and  the  Athenians  lost  such 
numbers,  that,  to  bury  the  remembrance  of 
their  disgraces  and  misfortunes,  they  made  it 
a  capital  offence  to  speak  of  the  recovery  of 
Salamis. (r)  About  the  same  time,  also,  the 
city  was  alarmed  with  supernatural  apprehen- 
sions and  dismal  apparitions;  and  the  Delphic 
oracle,  on  being  consulted,  declared  that  the 
murder  of  Cylon's  adherents  must  be  expiated. 
This  occasioned  Nicias  to  be  sent  to  Crete,  to 
i.ring  to  Athens  one  Epimeiiides,(s)  a  Phestian 
by  birth,  and  a  man  reputed  holy,  beloved  of 
the  gods,  and  deeply  skilled  in  religious  mys- 
teries. On  his  arrival  at  Athens,  Epimenides(t) 
took  both  black  sheep  and  white,  and  turning 
them  loose  into  the  Areopagus,  directed  that 
they  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  ^Jul  Per  411g 
local  deity  on  the  spot  where  VA.  M.  3406\ 
they  first  couched ;  and  altars  ^  Olymp. 
were  afterwards  erected  in  all  /  x^v.  3. 
those  places,  to  perpetuate  the  *-B-  c- 
memory  of  this  solemn  expiation.  Epimenides 
also  directed  many  temples  and  chapels  to  be 
built  without  the  city ;  among  the  latter  of 
which  were,  the  chapel  of  Contumely,  and  the 
chapel  of  Impudence.  Looking  wistfully  on 
the  port  of  Mmiychia,  he  observed  to  those 
about  him:  "  How  blind  is  man  to  futurity! 
could  the  Athenians  foresee  the  mischief  that 
will  one  day  accrue  to  them  from  this  place, 
they  would  eat  it  away  with  their  teeth. "(u) 
In  token  of  their  gratitude  for  what  he  had 
done  for  them,  the  Athenians  offered  Epime- 
nides presents  of  great  value,  with  the  most 
distinguished  honours ;  but  he  requested  only 
a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive,  with  which  he 
returned  well  satisfied  to  Crete. (v) 

It  was  during  the  stay  of  Epimenides  at 
Athens,  that  Solon  began  to  exhibit  those  rare 
qualities,  which  afterwards  rendered  him  so 
deservedly  beloved  while  living,  and  caused 
his  memory,  after  death,  to  be  cherished,  even 
down,  through  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  to  the 
present  hour.  He  was  in  every  respect  formed 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth :  noble  by  birth,  his  father  being  lineally 
descended  from  Codrus,  and  his  mother  nearly 
related  to  the  mother  of  Pisistratus,  he  was  a 

(u)  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Vita  Epimen.  The  force  of  this 
prediction  was  felt  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after- 
wards, when  Antipater  constrained  the  Athenians  to  admit 
his  garrison  into  that  place. 

(v)  Plut.  in  Vita  Solon. 
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patriot  by  inheritance;  of  an  elevated  soul,  he 
was  a  friend  of  liberty,  yet  a  lover  of  order; 
and  though  a  great  adept  in  the  philosophy  of 
his  age,  it  neither  soured  his  manners,  nor  left 
him  without  attention  to  the  public  weal:  his 
wisdom  and  learning  procured  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his 
private  virtues  made  him  beloved  of  all.  When 
he  withdrew  from  the  world,  for  the  purposes 
of  study  and  contemplation,  it  was  to  render 
himself  more  useful  on  his  return  to  society.: 
with  a  fortune  rather  below  mediocrity,  he  had 
such  a  spirit  of  beneficence  and  generosity, 
that  he  was  obliged  in  his  youth  to  apply  him- 
self to  commerce  to  support  his  independence: 
a  circumstance  which,  by  causing  him  to  tra- 
vel, gave  him  opportunities  of  practically  im- 
proving his  mind,  and  prepared  him  for  the 
high  destiny  he  had  to  fulfil.  Solon's  philoso- 
phy did  not  boast  any  unnatural  contempt  of 
pain  or  pleasure ;  he  affected  no  apathy :  on 
the  contrary,  \\  hen  he  was  reproached  for 
weeping  at  the  death  of  his  son,  as  unbecoming 
of  a  wise  man  to  bewail  an  evil  he  could  not 
remedy;  he  answered,  with  a  modest  sensi- 
bility of  his  weakness,  that  it  was  on  that  vpry 
account  he  did  bewail  it.(w) 

Solon    looked    with    indignation    upon    the 

decree  respecting  Salamis,  and  he  determined 

at  all  hazards  to  obtain. its  abrogation.     With 

this  view,  feigning  himself  insane,  he  ran  into 

the   market-place,   with   his   nightcap    on    his 

head,  and  mounting  the  stool  of  the  common 

crier,  repeated  with  great  energy  an  elegy  he 

had  composed  against  the  Megareans,  who  had 

taken  that  island,  and  against  the  pusillanimity 

of  the  Athenians  in  suffering  them  to  retain  it. 

The  suddenness  of  this  address,  the  eccentric 

mode  in  which  it  was  delivered,  and  the  biting 

sarcasms  it  contained,  could  not  fail  of  exciting 

a  great  sensation  in  the  populace.     This  was 

taken  advantage  of  by  Pisistratus,  the  kinsman 

of  Solon,  who  had  purposely  mixed  with  the 

crowd  around  the  elegiast,  and  who  as  soon 

as  he  had  finished,  mounted  the  stool,  and  by 

his  persuasive  eloquence  completed  what  Solon 


(w)  The  anecdote  Plutarch  gives  of  Solon's  interview  with 
bis  contemporary  Thales,  and  the  silly  method  that  philoso- 
pher took  for  convincing  Solon  of  the  advantages  of  celibacy, 
by  employing  a  fellow  to  make  a  false  report  to  him  of  his 
son's  death,  heightens  our  arlection  for  the  man,  without 
lowering  our  respect  for  the  sage;  though  Thales,  in  tin- 
true  spirit  of  sophism,  triumphed  in  the  superiority  of  his 
2 


had  begun,  by  prevailing  on  the  citizens  to 
decree  an  immediate  war  against  the  Megare- 
ans, and  the  recovery  of  Salamis  as  its  object. 
An  armament  was  accordingly  prepared  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  the  command  of  it  given 
to  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  though  which  of  the 
two  was  the  supreme  in  power  is  not  decided. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
which  Salamis  was  brought  again  under  the 
Athenian  power ;  but  they  all  agree  that  it  was 
taken  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  that  the  expe- 
dition proved  as  successful  as  could  have  been 
desired. 

Solon,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  highly 
extolled  by  the  people,  to  whom  he  quickly 
afforded  a  new  occasion  of  admiring  his  wis- 
dom. The  inhabitants  of  Cirrha,  a  town  seated 
on  the  bay  of  Corinth,  after  having  by  repeated 
incursions  ravaged  the  territory  of  Delphi,  at 
length  besieged  that  city  itself,  that  they  might 
seize  the  immense  riches  contained  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo.  Their  intention  being  laid  be- 
fore the  Amphictyonic  council,  Solon  advised 
that  the  injury  should  be  resented  by  all  Greece; 
and  a  general  war  was  in  consequence  declared 
against  the  people  uf  Cirrha.  Clysthenes,  ty- 
rant of  Sicyon,  commanded  in.chief,  Alcmaeou 
was  general  of  the  Athenian  contingent;  Solon 
went  as  counsellor  to  Clysthenes;  and  by  his 
advice  the  war  was  conducted  to  a  prosperous 
issue.  On  the  reduction  of  the  place,  the  inha- 
bitants were  severely  punished,  and  Cirrha, 
after  being  solemnly  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
was  made  the  arsenal  of  Delphi. (x) 

On  Solon's  return  from  this  expedition,  he 
found  the  remnant  of  Cylon's  faction  exciting 
fresh  disturbances,  which  were  only  quelled  by 
the  banishment  of  the  Execralles,  or  partisans 
of  Megacles.  Nor  was  the  tranquillity  pro- 
cured by  this  harsh  measure  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  the  Athenians,  always  restless,  were  out 
of  humour  with  their  constitution  ;  one  party, 
denominated  Diacrii,  who  dwelt  in  the  hilly 
country,  were  for  having  a  perfect  democracy  ; 
a  second,  called  Pedi&i,  who  were  the  most 
opulent  in  the  community,  and  resided  in  the 

wisdom  by  avoiding  those  connections,  which  soften  the 
human  heart,  and  vainly  supposed  he  sunk  the  dignity  of 
Solon's  character  by  exposing  to  ridicule  the  tender  feelings 
of  the  father. 

(x)  Pint,  in  Vita  Solon.  Pausan.  in  Plwcis.  Polvsen. 
Stratag.  lib.  iii.  Suidas  in  voce. 
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plains,  called  loudly  for  an  oligarchy,  supposing 
that  the  government  would  then  be  chiefly  in 
their  own  hands;  while  the  Parali,  a  third 
party,  living  on  the  coasts,  being  men  of  mo- 
derate principles,  were  desirous  of  a  mixed 
government.  In  the  midst  of  the  debates  and 
contentions  which  arose  out  of  the  conflicting 
pretensions  of  these  factions,  a  new  cause  of 
trouble  sprang  up  from  the  advantage  taken  of 
the  laws  by  the  rich  to  oppress  and  enslave 
the  poor.  The  lower  orders  being  indebted  to 
the  rich,  either  tilled  their  grounds,  and  paid 
them  the  sixth  part  of  the  produce,  or  engaged 
their  persons,  and  even  their  children,  for  their 
debts ;  so  that  some  were  made  slaves  at  home, 
many  were  sold  abroad,  and  others  in  despair 
quitted  their  native  country,  and  went  to  seek 
a  better  fortune  in  foreign  lands.  This  yoke 
soon  became  too  oppressive  to  be  borne  pa- 
tiently :  the  sufferers,  from  unavailing  com- 
plaints, proceeded  to  action  to  procure  them- 
selves relief,  declaring  that  they  intended  to 
effect  a  thorough  change  in  the  government, 
to  set  at  liberty  such  as  had  been  brought  into 
bondage  by  their  creditors,  and  to  make  a 
general  partition  of  the  lands.  In  this  des- 
perate situation,  the  citizens  universally  turned 
their  eyes  towards  Solon :  those  who  were  in 
the  greatest  fear  of  what  might  happen  from 
the  existing  troubles,  were  for  exalting  him  to 
the  absolute  sovereignty;  in  the  policy  of 
which,  even  the  most  prudent  Athenians  con- 
curred, when  they  considered  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  reform  so  disordered  a  common- 
wealth by  the  ordinary  means  of  law  and 
reason;  and  it  was  also  affirmed  that  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  had  advised  the  same  thing. 

On  this  occasion,  Solon  exhibited  a  spirit 
of  patriotism,  scarcely,  if  ever,  equalled :  the 
assumption  of  royalty  was  pressed  upon  him 
by  his  private  friends,  who  represented  to  him 
the  folly  of  so  wise  a  man  being  abashed  at  a 
name,  and  rejecting  a  legal  sovereignty,  be- 
cause it  resembled  tyranny;  the  citizens  at 
large  were  desirous  that  he  should  take  the 
government  into  his  hands,  and  new-model  it 
to  the  character  and  necessities  of  the  times ; 

Jul.  Per.  4120.-J    ant^   Vf'l^[l    ^s   v'evv    tnev   chose 
A.M.     3410.  /    him   archon,  without  the  usual 
Olymp.      V  formality    of   election    by    lots. 
*"''•    r3(-    \    Persuasions  of  friends,  popular 
''    favour,   oracular  declaration  it- 
self, were  all  motives  too  weak  to  alter  Solon's  , 


determination  not  to  accept  of  absolute  power : 
yet,  while  he  refused  this  so  far  as  it  might 
have  benefited  himself,  he  nevertheless  took 
upon  him  all  the  care  and  trouble  of  a  prince 
for  the  good  of  the  people :  demonstrating  that 
neither  fear  nor  indolence  had  any  share  in  his 
resolution. 

In  entering  upon  his  office  of  archon,  Solon 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  set 
so  high  a  value  upon  the  expected  good  that 
would   accrue  from   his  exaltation :   what  he 
found  tolerably  well  under  the  old  constitution, 
he  refused  to  alter;  and  was  at  considerable 
pains  to  explain  the  reason  and  necessity  of 
the  alterations  he  did  make;  laying  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  those  laws  would  be  best 
observed,  which    power  and    justice    equally 
supported.     But  among  the   measures  of  his 
government,  none  gave  so  much  umbrage  as 
the  relief  he  afforded  to  the  lower  orders  from 
the  claims  of  their  creditors,  by  an  ordinance, 
which    he   styled    sisachthia,    or  a  discharge. 
A  general  discontent  now  prevailed :  the  rich 
thought  he  had  done  too  much  in  cancelling 
their  debts ;  the  poor,  that  he  had  done  too 
little  in  stopping  short  of  their  favourite  scheme 
of  an  equal  division  of  the  lands.     His  repu- 
tation for  integrity  was  also  almost  overturned 
at  this  time   by  the  dishonesty  of  his  three 
intimate  friends  Conon,   Clinias,   and   Hippo- 
nicus,  who,  having  been  consulted  by  him  on 
the  measure  of  the  sisachthia,  before  he  pub- 
lished the  edict,  seized  the  opportunity  of  bor- 
rowing large  sums  of  money;  with  which  they 
purchased  estates,  in  order  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  operation  when  it  received  the  force  of  a 
law.     For  a  time,  Solon  was  suspected,  and 
even  charged  with  participating  in  the  fraud ; 
but  when  the  transaction  came  to  his  know- 
ledge,  he  gave  public   proof  to   the  citizens, 
that  he  had  been  the  first  who  suffered  by  his 
own  law,  by  remitting  a  considerable  sum  to 
his  debtors.     This  new  instance  of  Solon's  inte- 
grity and  disinterestedness,   excited  a  higher 
degree  of  enthusiasm  in  his  favour  among  the 
Athenians  than  they  had  before  felt ;  and  when 
they  saw  their  exiled   countrymen  returning, 
whom  the  dread  of  their  creditors  had  kept 
abroad,  and  observed  those  delivered  from  an 
odious  bondage,  who   had  become  slaves  on 
their  native  soil,   their  sentiment   burst  forth 
into  action;  they  made  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  his  institution;  appointed 
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a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  testimony  of  their  acqui- 
escence in  its  provisions;  and  unanimously 
elected  him  legislator  of  Athens,  with  full 
power  to  new-model  their  constitution  as  he 
thought  proper.  His  three  friends,  in  the  mean 
time,  endeavoured  to  recover  their  credit,  by 
throwing  out  degrading  aspersions  and  dark 
insinuations  against  him ;  but  all  their  efforts 
were  fruitless,  and  they  were  for  ever  stigma- 
tized with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  Chres- 
copidte,  or  Debt-sinkers. 

The  first  act  of  this  great  man,  after  his 
countrymen  had  conferred  upon  him  so  extra- 
ordinary an  office,  was  to  abrogate  the  laws  of 
Draco,  with  the  exception  of  those  relative  to 
murder.  He  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the 
offices,  the  employments,  and  the  magistracies 
of  the  state;  all  of  which  he  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  rich :  but  as  his  sole  aim  was  to 
act  with  moderation  and  prudence,  while  the 
execution  of  the  government  was  thus  entrusted 
to  the  higher  orders,  the  legislative  and  su- 
preme power  was  vested  in  the  citizens  at 
large.  The  better  to  carry  these  designs  into 
effect,  Solon  distributed  the  Athenians  into 
four  classes :  first,  such  as  were  possessed  of 
five  hundred  measures  yearly,  whether  of  corn 
or  liquids,  he  styled  Pentacosimedimni,  and 
they  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  a  talent  to  the 
public  treasury:  the  second  class,  consisting 
of  such  as  were  able  to  keep  a  horse,  or  were 
worth  three  hundred  measures,  were  called 
Hippodatelountcs,  and  were  bound  to  provide 
a  horse,  when  the  state  required  :  the  third 
class,  styled  Zcngites,  or  of  the  middle  rank 
between  the  equestrian  and  lower  orders,  com- 
prised those  who  were  worth  two  hundred 
measures ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  class,  deno- 
minated T/tetes,  comprehended  all  whose 
incomes  were  below  two  hundred  measures; 
and  to  them  no  office  or  state-employment  was 
•assigned.  They  had,  however,  the  power  of 
voting  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens.; 
a  privilege  at  first  considered  of  little  import- 
ance, but  which,  as  Solon  foresaw,  was  of  the 
utmost  advantage  to  them ;  for  as  an  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  nation  had  always 
been  permitted,  in  process  of  time  all  affairs  of 
importance  came  before  them,  and  awaited 


(y)  Plut.  et  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vita  Solon.    Pollux,  lib.  viii. 
pap.  10.    Meursius.    Potter's  Archeoforjia. 


their  ultimate  decision.  To  counterbalance 
the  preponderance  of  this  demociacy,  Solon 
restored  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  which 
Draco  had  eclipsed  by  the  preference  he  had 
given  to  the  Ephetae.  Till  the  days  of  Solon, 
the  court  of  the  Areopagites  had  always  con- 
sisted of  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the  state 
for  their  wealth,  power,  and  probity ;  but  he 
made  a  law,  that  none  should  be  created  mem- 
bers of  it,  who  had  not  previously  filled  the 
office  of  archon ;  by  which  the  reputation  of 
this  tribunal  was  raised  to  such  a  height,  that 
for  several  ages  the  integrity  and  justice  of  its 
decisions  were  never  questioned,  nor  even 
repined  at.  In  addition  to  the  Areopagus, 
Solon  formed  a  senate,  consisting  of  four  hun- 
dred deputies,  one  hundred  from  each  of  the 
tribes:  here  all  appeals  from  the  Areopagus 
were  digested  and  examined  before  they  were 
submitted  to  the  general  assembly  of  citizens. 
Thus  the  Areopagus  was  intended  as  a  check 
against  any  undue  assumption  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  rich,  as  the  senate  was  a  curb 
upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  people.(y) 

Having  thus  settled  the  general  frame  of  the 
republic,  Solon  proceeded  to  give  the  Athe- 
nians a  body  of  particular  laws,  which  were 
so  much  esteemed,  that,  many  ages  afterwards, 
the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  for 
a  copy  of  them ;  and  as  the  transcribed  laws 
became  the  basis  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
which  has  been  since  received  almost  through- 
out Europe,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
civil  law,  it  may  be  said  that  many  of  Solon's 
institutions  are  still  in  force.  In  the  first  place, 
he  enacted,  that  in  times  of  public  insurrection 
and  schism,  all  persons  should  take  a  decided 
and  active  part  on  one  side  or  the  other;  and 
that  whoever  should  retire  from  the  evils  that 
had  befallen  his  country,  or  should  observe  a 
neutrality  in  such  seasons,  should  be  sent  into 
perpetual  banishment,  with  the  confiscation  of 
all  his  property  and  estates. (z)  Extraordinary 
as  this  law  appears  at  first  sight,  it  has  been 
highly  commended,  as  tending  to  bring  matters 
to  a  speedy  and  safe  conclusion,  by  obliging 
honest  and  good  men  to  enter  the  lists  of  con- 
tention, instead  of  leaving  them,  as  is  too  com- 
monly the  case,  to  the  wicked  and  factious, 
who,  being  devoid  of  principle,  would  keep  up 

(z)  A.  Ocllius.  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
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the  strife  to  gratify  their  personal  malice,  or  to 
serve  their  own  sinister  purposes. (a) 

His  law  relating;  to  heiresses,  provided  that 
neither  a  rich  heiress  might  carry  the  estate 
out  of  her  family,  nor  a  poor  one  be  in  danger 
of  marrying  below  her  birth. (b)  He  also 
abolished  the  custom  of  giving  portions  in 
marriage  with  young  women,  unless  they  were 
only  daughters.  The  bride  was  to  carry  with 
her  no  more  than  three  suits  of  clothes,  and 
some  household  goods  of  trifling  value.  The 
intent  of  Solon  by  this  was  to  render  marriage 
no  longer  a  traffic,  as  well  as  to  promote  an  union" 
of  congenial  minds  and  mutual  affection.(c) 

The  law  of  libels  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to 
Solon  :  for  he  ordained  that  none  should  revile 
the  dead,  even  though  provoked  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  deceased  ;  the  reviling  of  any  living 
person  at  the  sacred  solemnities,  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  or  at  public  spectacles,  was  made 
penal ;  and  a  particular  law  was  enacted 
against  detraction  of  character.(d) 

Before  Solon's  time,  the  citizens  had  not  the 
power  of  making  wills;  but  a  man's  goods 
and  estates  passed  to  his  heir  at  law :  this 
custom  Solon  abolished,  and  gave  to  those 
who  had  no  children  the  power  of  devising  their 
estates  to  whom  they  pleased.  To  this  were 
added,  some  regulations  respecting  adopted 
children. (e) 

By  other  laws,  Solon  made  idleness  punish- 
able; put  parents  under  certain  disabilities, 
who  were  convicted  of  grossly  neglecting  the 
education  of  their  families;  gave  rewards  to 
the  victors  in  the  Isthmian  and  Olympian 
games,  as  well  as  to  those  who  destroyed 
wolves,  with  which  Attica  was  then  much 
infested ;  regulated  the  digging  and  use  of 
wells,  the  planting  of  trees,  and  the  hiving  of 
bees;  suppressed  theft;  regulated  the  relations 
between  guardians  and  wards,  to  prevent  col- 
lusion ;  and  restrained,  by  sumptuary  laws, 
every  species  of  public  excess. 

Having  completed  his  code,  and  procured  it 
to  be  ratified  for  a  hundred  years  by  a  solemn 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  the  sena- 
tors, and  the  people,  Solon  caused  his  laws  to 


(a)  A.  Cell.    Pint. 

(b)  Plut.    Diod.   Sicul.   lib.  xii.     Terent.   Hecijr.  act.  i. 
sc.  2. 

(c)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon.   Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  12, 15.   Isidor. 
Epist,  lib.  iii.  E.  213. 


be  engraved  on  tables.  Those  that  related  to 
private  actions  were  inscribed  in  parallelograms 
of  wood,  with  cases  reaching  from  the  ground, 
and  turning  upon  a  centre,  whence  they  were 
called  Axones.  These  were  placed  first  in  the 
citadel,  and  afterwards  in  the  prytauaeum,  that 
the  people  might  consult  them  at  all  times ;  and 
some  remains  of  them  were  seen  in  Plutarch's 
tinm  Such  as  concerned  public  orders  and 
sacrifices  were  contained  in  triangular  tables  of 
stone,  called  Cyrbes.  The  Athenian  magistrates 
were  sworn  to  observe  both ;  and  from  these 
two  celebrated  sets  of  tables,  in  process  of 
time,  all  public  acts  were  called  Axones  and 
Cyrbes.(f) 

After  Solon  had  promulgated  his  institutions, 
persons  were  daily  visiting  him,  to  have  them 
explained,  to  ask  the  reasons  on  which  they 
were  founded,  and  to  advise  him  to  alter  par- 
ticular parts,  according  to  their  peculiar  humour 
or  interest.  To  avoid  these  importunities,  and 
to  a  fiord  his  great  work  the  means  of  settling 
into  firmness,  Solon  resolved  to  travel ;  and 
having  bound  the  Athenians  by  an  oath,  that 
no  part  of  his  institutions  should  be  altered  for 
the  space  often  years,  he  bought  a  ship,  under 
pretence  of  a  mercantile  speculation,  and  set 
out  on  a  voyage  to  Egypt.(g) 

Solon  had  scarcely  departed,  when  the  three 
factions,  those  of  the  highlands,  the  lowlands, 
and  the  coast,  began  again  to  lift  up  their 
heads,  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
against  each  other,  and  successively  endea- 
vouring to  subvert  and  usurp  the  government 
Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of  the  country  peo- 
ple ;  Megacles  was  the  chief  of  the  inhabitants 
upon  the  sea-coast ;  and  Pisistratus  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  in 
the  city,  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  protect 
them  from  tyranny.  Athens  was  now  all  con- 
fusion ;  yet  the  laws  of  Solon  continued  to  be 
observed,  because  none  of  the  factions  found 
it  for  their  interest  to  subvert  them;. yet  all 
looked  for  a  change,  and  were  uneasy  because 
it  was  not  effected,  though  how  to  change 
for  the  better,  none  of  them  even  pretended  to 
know. 


(d)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon.    Demosth.  in  Orat.  Leptin. 

(e)  Plut.  et  Demosth.  ut  supra. 

(f)  Pint,  in   Vit.  Solon.    Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.    Har- 
pocrat.    Suidas  in  vocibus  A£O»I;  ct  Kvp&i;. 

(g)  Plut.  in  Vita  Solon. 
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Of  the  several  leaders,  Pisistratus  was  the 
most  powerful.  He  was  courteous  and  affa- 
ble,  generous  without  profusion,  and  beneficent 
without  ostentation.  Two  or  three  slaves  con- 
stantly attended  him  with  bags  of  silver  and 
gold  ;  and,  when  he  saw  any  one  in  a  state  of 
sickness,  he  was  ready  to  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  relieve  him;  or  if  he  heard  of  a 
person  dying  insolvent,  he  buried  him  at  his 
own  expense.  If  he  perceived  any  melancholy, 
and  found  poverty  to  be  the  cause,  he  furnished 
them  with  what  might  enable  them  to  get 
bread,  though  not  to  live  in  idleness.  In  a 
word,  he  manifested  all  the  virtues  that  could 
adorn  nobility,  and  he  carried  his  generosity 
so  far,  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  garden  or 
orchard  gates  to  be  shut,  that  the  people  might 
go  in  freely,  and  help  themselves.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  lover  of  equal  rights,  and  of  the  consti- 
tution :  his  manners  and  looks  were  easy  and 
sedate ;  and  his  language  smooth  and  modest. 
Solon,  however,  had  penetrated  his  dissimu- 
lation ;  and  used  to  say  to  him,  "  Were  it  not 
for  your  ambition,  you  would  be  the  best  citi- 
zen in  Athens. "(h)  This  man  was  on  the  eve 
of  success,  and  upon  the  very  point  of  attaining 
the  summit  of  his  ambition,  when  Solon,  after 
an  absence  of  ten  years,  returned  to  Athens. 
All  the  factions  now  pretended  the  greatest 
reverence  and  respect  for  their  legislator ;  and 
requested  him  to  resume  his  authority,  and  to 
compose  the  differences  in  the  state :  but  this 
he  declined,  on  account  of  his  age;  though  he 
left  no  means  untried  to  bring  the  chiefs  and 
their  followers  to  reason,  and  to  moderate  the 


(h)  Dacier.  Not.  in  Vita  Solon,  ex  Plut.  Cic.  De  Orat. 
lib.  iii. 

(i)  Plut.  et  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vita  Solon.    Herodot.  lib.  i. 

(j)  So  Plutarch.  Herodotus  mentions  no  number.  Poly- 
tenus  makes  them  three  hundred :  and  Solon,  in  his  letter  to 
Epimenides,  says  they  were  four  hundred. 

(k)  Plutarch  says  Solon  refused  to  leave  his  country ;  but 
all  other  writers,  with  greater  probability,  relate  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  as  above,  and  say  that  he  returned  no  more 
to  Athens,  but  died  abroad.  His  age,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  was  not  agreed  upon,  even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch, 
who  says  that  Heraclides  Pontius  affirmed,  that  Solon  lived 
long  after  Pisistratus  had  assumed  the  sovereignty  ;  whereas 
Phanias  the  Ephesian  reported,  that  he  did  not  survive  that 
event  quite  two  years.*  ^Elian  says,  he  died  a  little  after, 
decrepit  with  age.t  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  he  reached 
the  age  of  fourscore;}  but  Lucian  insists  that  he  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  a  hundred.§  The  place  where  he  died  is 

•  Plat,  in  Vita  Solon.  t  ,*lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  cap.  16. 

{  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vila  Solon.  §  Lucian  in  Longmis. 


-Jul.  Per.  4153. 
I  A.M.      3443. 

Olymp. 

LIV.     4. 
.B.C.         561. 


spirit  of  opposition.(i)  All  his  efforts  were, 
however,  fruitless,  and  he  had  the  mortification 
to  see  Pisistratus,  by  a  singular  artifice,  become 
master  of  the  commonwealth.  Having  pur- 
posely wounded  himself,  and 
the  mules  that  drew  his  chariot, 
Pisistratus  suddenly  drove  into 
the  market-place,  as  if  pursued 
by  assassins,  and,  exhibiting  his 
bleeding  body  to  the  populace,  called  aloud 
for  protection  against  those  whom  his  kind- 
ness, he  said,  had  made  his  enemies.  While 
the  people  were  loudly  testifying  their  concern, 
Solon  arrived  at  the  place,  and,  approaching 
him,  said,  "  Son  of  Hippocrates,  you  do  not 
act  Homer's  Ulysses  well :  you  deceive  your 
fellow  citizens ;  but  he  wounded  himself  to 
deceive  the  enemies  of  his  country :"  an  obser- 
vation, to  which  little  regard  was  then  paid. 
The  people  being  infuriated  at  seeing  their 
benefactor  wounded,  and  exposed  to  the  bru- 
tality of  his  enemies,  a  general  assembly  was 
immediately  convened ;  and  Ariston,  one  of 
his  partisans,  proposed  to  decree  a  guard  of 
fifty  men,(j)  armed  with  clubs,  for  the  security 
of  this  friend  of  the  people,  this  martyr  in  their 
cause.  Solon  opposed  the  motion  as  much  as 
he  was  able;  but  so  great  was  the  popularity 
of  Pisistratus,  and  such  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  marks  of  ill-treatment  which  he  bore, 
that  the  proposal  of  Ariston  was  agreed  to; 
and  Solon,  suspending  his  arms  at  the  gate  of 
the  court-house,  took  a  short  but  pathetic  leave 
of  Athens,  and  retired  into  voluntary  banish- 
meut.(k)  Having  obtained  the  support  of  the 


equally  disputed :  some  say  it  was  in  Cyprus,||  others  not.** 
Diogenes  Laertius  affirms  that  he  directed  his  bones  to  be 
burned,  and  the  ashes  to  be  carried  to  Salamis,  and  scat- 
tered over  the  island :  this  is  treated  as  a  fable  by  Plutarch, 
though  he  acknowledges  that  Aristotle  and  many  other  emi- 
nent writers  had  given  credence  to  it.  After  the  death  of 
Solon,  the  Athenians  paid  him  the  highest  honours,  and 
erected  statues  of  brass  to  him,  in  their  own  forum  and  at 
Salamis.tt 

As  an  orator,  Solon  stands  high  in  point  of  merit,  and 
first  in  order  of  time:  as  a  poet,  his  genius  was  sublime, 
various,  and  fluent;  in  subjects  of  fiction  and  fancy  he 
never  dealt ;  but  though  be  chose  his  topics  with  the  gravity 
of  a  statesman,  and  handled  them  with  the  fidelity  of  an 
historian,  he  composed  with  ardour,  and  never  failed  to  fire 
his  hearers  with  the  recitation  of  his  poems :  be  is  supposed 
to  have  reprobated  the  drama,  but,  if  this  be  a  fact,  we  may 
well  conclude,  that  it  was  the  old  corrupt  mask  of  Bacchus 

||  Diog.  Laert.    Val.  Mai.  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 

•*  Plutarcb.  tt  .Kschrl.  in  Timarch. 
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guards,  which  was  all  that  he  aimed  at,  Pisis- 
tratus  seized  the  citadel,  and  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  Athens. 

Pisistratus,  though  he  arrogated  to  himself 
the  supreme  power,  did  not  change  any  part 
of  the  Athenian  constitution :  on  the  contrary, 
he  endeavoured  with  all  his  power  to  provide 
for  the  better  execution  of  the  laws;  nor  did 
he  lose  any  of  that  moderation  for  which  he 
had  before  been  so  much  admired.  Not  only 
the  assembly,  council,  magistracies,  and  courts 
of  justice,  remained  with  their  full  constitu- 
tional powers,  but  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have 
shewn  his  respect  for  the  laws,  by  obeying  a 
citation  from  the  Areopagus  on  a  charge  of 
murder.(l)  He  was  much  disturbed  at  Solon's 
expatriation,  and  wrote  him  a  pressing  letter  to 
return ;  to  which  Solon  replied,  that  although 
he  was  not  his  enemy  personally,  he  could 
not  on  principle  return,  after  having  settled  an 
equality  at  Athens,  which  Pisistratus  had  set 
aside. (m) 

At  the  very  commencement  of  Pisistratus's 
government,  Megacles  and  Lycurgus,  the 
chiefs  of  the  other  factions,  who  had  been  clis- 
Jul.  Per.  4156.-)  appointed  in  their  designs  upon 
A.  M.  3446.  (  the  government,  united  their  in- 
Olymp.  i,v.  3.  f  terests  together,  and  soon  suc- 
558.  j  ceeded  in  driving  him  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  foreign  clime;  and  the  Athenians, 
always  unsteady,  were  so  wrought  upon  by  his 
enemies,  that  they  ordered  his  goods  to  be 
publicly  sold.  Megacles,  however,  finding  his 
views  a  second  time  thwarted  by  the  faction  of 
Lycurgus,  offered  to  reinstate  Pisistratus  in  his 
tyranny,  provided  he  would  marry  his  daugh- 
ter. To  this  proposal  Pisistratus  readily  as- 


and  the  Satyrs,  of  which  he  signified  his  dislike,  and  in  this 
be  is  warranted.  In  two  expeditions,  where  he  had  a  mili- 
tary command,  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  gained  a 
high  degree  of  glory:  no  statesman  ever  stood  in  times 
more  perilous,  no  citizen  ever  resisted  more  alluring  offers 
of  ambition,  and  no  legislator  ever  regulated  a  more  dis- 
orderly community :  though  devoted  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, and  a  great  master  in  the  early  science  of  the  times, 
he  mixed  with  cheerfulness  in  society,  was  friendly  and  con- 
vivial, and  did  not  hold  back  from  those  tender  tics  and 
attachments  which  connect  a  man  to  the  world,  and  which 
by  some  have  been  considered  incompatible  with  a  life 
devoted  to  wisdom  and  sublime  philosophy :  strict  in  his 
morals  as  Draco,  he  was  not,  like  him,  disposed  to  put  cri- 
minals to  death,  whilst  there  was  any  hope  of  conducting 
them  by  gentle  measures  to  repentance:  his  modesty  was 
natural  and  unaffected ;  and  though  he  was  generally  silent 
in  company,  his  silence  threw  no  damp  upon  festivity,  for 
VOL.  II. 


sented  ;  but  as  a  majority  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly was  to  be  obtained  before  this  compact 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  they  had  recourse 
to  a  project,  which,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  fully 
answered  the  intention.  They  procured  a 
woman,  named  Phya,  the  daughter  of  one 
Socrates,  a  man  of  mean  family  and  fortune, 
who,  being  of  extraordinary  stature,  and  com- 
manding features,  they  placed  in  a  chariot, 
dressed  in  armour ;  and,  having  made  her 
appear  to  all  possible  advantage,  conducted 
her  towards  the  city,  preceded  by  heralds, 
who  addressed  the  people  in  /-jui.per  4157. 
these  terms :  "  Give  a  kind  re-  S  A.  M.  3447. 
ception,  O  Athenians,  to  Pisis-  1 0lymp.  LV.  4. 
tratus;  whom  Minerva  honours,  'B-c-  557> 
by  condescending  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
citadel."  When  the  heralds  had  published  this 
intimation  in  several  parts  of  the  city,  the  mul- 
titude, believing  the  woman  to  be  the  goddess 
Minerva,  fell  down  and  worshipped  her,  and 
received  Pisistratus;  who  thus  recovered  the 
sovereignty,  and  gave  Phya  in  marriage  to  his 
son  Hipparchus.(n) 

After  this,   however,  he  was    ^Ju\  per  4158i 
deposed     by    Megacles,    j  A.  M.     3448. 


again 


with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  1  Olymp.  LVI.I. 
about  some  domestic  affairs.  *-B-c>  556- 
Retiring,  therefore,  to  Eretria,  in  Eubcea,  with 
his  two  sons,  he  there  concerted  the  means  of 
recovering  the  kingdom.  A  proposal  of  Hip- 
pias,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Athens  by 
force  of  arms,  was  adopted,  and,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Pisistratus,  several  of  the  Grecian 
cities  furnished  him  with  men  and  money  for 
carrying  this  design  into  execution ;  the  The- 
bans  exceeding  all  others  in  their  liberality. 


it  did  not  savour  of  sullenness ;  and  he  was  known  to  be  a 
friend  to  the  use  of  wine  with  freedom,  but  without  excess. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  seven  celebrated  sages,  (his  contem- 
poraries and  colleagues  in  wisdom,)  when  they  were  enter- 
tained by  Periander  at  Corinth,  the  golden  salver,  which 
the  Milesian  fishermen  had  dragged  out  of  the  sea  in  their 
net,  and  which  the  Delphic  oracle,  upon  reference  of  the 
controversy,  had  decreed  to  the  wisest  man  of  the  age,  was 
by  general  suffrage  given  to  Solon :  each  person,  with 
becoming  deference  to  the  others,  had  severally  declined 
the  prize ;  but  Solon  was  at  length  constrained  to  receive  it, 
by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  whole  assembly. 

(1)  Arist.  Polit.  lib.  v.  cap.  12. 

(in)  Plut.  et  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vita  Solon.    Aristot.  Polit. 
lib.  v.  cap.  12. 

(n)  Plut.  in  Vita  Solon.    Herodot.  lib.  i.    Polyaen.  Stratag. 
lib.  i.  cap.  21.    Val.  Max.  lib.  i.  cap,  2. 
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By  means  of  these  subsidies,  some  troops  of 
the  Arrives  were  raised,  and  the  preparations 
were  promoted  by  the  kindness  of  Lygdamis, 
of  Naxos,  who  joined  the  Pisistratidae  with  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  and  also  ad- 
vanced them  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  eleventh(o)  year  of  their 
banishment,  that  Pisistratus  and  his  sons 
deemed  their  project  ripe  for  execution.  Hav- 
ing collected  and  arranged  their  forces,  they 
marched  from  Eretria,  and  entering  Attica, 
encamped  at  Marathon,  where  they  were 
quickly  joined  by  numbers  of  Athenians,  who 
preferred  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  to  a  demo- 
cracy. From  Marathon,  they  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Minerva,  where 
Amphilytus,  a  prophet  of  Acarnania,  met  them, 
and  gave  them  an  oracular  promise  of  success. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  government 
had  been  strangely  supine ;  for  although  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  preparations  mak- 
iftg  by  Pisistratus,  nor  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended,  they  had  adopted  no  pre- 
cautionary measures.  They  indeed  drew  out 
their  forces,  when  they  found  him  approaching 
the  city  from  Marathon ;  but  when  they  had 
done  that,  they  took  their  dinner  as  if  no 
enemy  were  near,  and  then  went  to  dice  or  to 
sleep.  In  this  state  they  were  surprised,  and 

jui.  Per.  4ic9.^  quickly  put  .to  flight  by  tbe 

A.M.     3459.  /  invaders;      Pisistratus     entered 
Olymp.      V  Athens    almost    without    oppo- 
LVIII.     4.^  I    sition,    and    a  third   time   took 
'*   possession  of  the  government.(p) 
To  prevent  a  renewal  of  his  expulsion,  Pisis- 
tratus adopted  a  method,  the  very  reverse  of 
what  Theseus  had  made  use  of  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  his  power:  that  prince  drew  the 


(o)  Thus  Herodotus,  who  has  been  followed  by  all  sub- 
sequent writers :  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  many  years 
should  have  elapsed  in  making  preparations  to  which  not 
only  no  obstacle  was  opposed ;  but  to  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  facility  was  given.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that 
some  error  early  crept  into  the  copies  of  Herodotus's  narra- 
tive, or  that  years  were,  through  inadvertence,  mistaken  for 
months. 

(p)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  61. 

(q)  See  before,  p.  225. 

(r)  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  vii.    Maxim.  Tyr.  Dissert,  xiii. 

(s)  Suidas.  in  voce  KaT««ixot. 

(t)  Some  anecdotes  are  related  of  Pisistratus  which  arc 
highly  creditable  to  him.  Certain  young  men,  who  had 
been  drinking  at  a  feast,  in  their  return  home  met  the  wife 

»  Plut.  Apophthegm. 


inhabitants  of  Attica  from  the  country,  and 
made  them  live  together  in  the  city  :(q)  but 
Pisistratus  dispersed  them,  and  obliged  them 
to  addict  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
that  they  might  not  meet  together  in  the  mar- 
ket-place to  form  cabals  against  his  govern- 
ment. By  these  means  he  greatly  improved 
the  Attic  territory,  and  procured  extensive 
plantations  of  olives  to  be  made,  where  the 
ground  had  been .  bare  of  trees,  and  almost 
destitute  of  corn.(r)  He  likewise  commanded 
the  citizens  of  Athens  to  lay  aside  their  flowing 
robes,  and  to  wear  a  certain  kind  of  sheep-skin 
vest,  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  which  in  suc- 
ceeding times  became  proverbially  the  habit  of 
slavery  :(s)  so  tenacious  were  the  Athenians  in 
respect  of  liberty;  that  if  things  indifferent,  or 
even  right  in  themselves,  were  commanded  by 
persons  possessing  authority  that  was  not  legi- 
timate, they  considered  obedience  as  the  acme 
of  misery  and  disgrace.  And  though  the  laws 
of  Pisistratus  against  idleness  were  enacted 
only  in  support  of  those  of  Solon,  they  were 
deemed  tyrannical,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
term.  But  if  Pisistratus  was  dreaded  and 
detested  as  a  tyrant,  he  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  the  Athenians  for  his  private  virtues 
and  patriotism  as  a  fellow-citizen:  and  the 
opprobrium  which  is  usually  cast  on  his  memory 
may  be  attributed  less  to  the  severity  of  his 
administration,  than  to  the  republican  princi- 
ples of  the  Athenians.  He  often  refused  to 
punish  the  insolence  of  his  enemies ;  a  forbear- 
ance that  frustrated  his  endeavours  to  eradicate 
the  ferocity  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  never 
be  brought  to  learn  submission  under  a  prince 
averse  from  severity. (t) 

Pisistratus  was  eminent  for  his  love  of  learn- 


of  Pisistratus,  and  grossly  insulted  her.  The  next  day, 
however,  reflecting  upon  what  they  had  done,  they  went  in 
the  most  humble  manner  to  entreat  forgiveness.  Pisistratus 
heard  their  apology  very  graciously,  and  then  said,  "Gentle- 
men, I  would  advise  you  to  behave  more  modestly  for  the 
future ;  but,  as  for  my  wife,  she  was  not  abroad  yesterday."* 
On  another  occasion,  having  some  how  offended  certain 
Athenians  of  principal  dignity,  who  in  consequence  retired 
to  the  castle  of  Phylae;  he  went  thither  on  the  following 
day,  with  a  cloak-bag  on  his  back :  when  they  asked  him 
what  he  meant,  he  replied,  "  Either  to  engage  you  to  return 
with  me  to  Athens,  or  to  stay  with  you  myself;  and  there- 
fore, you  see,  I  am  come  provided."  Thus  he  disarmed 
their  anger,  which  might  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
city.t  It  happened  once  that  Pisistratus,  who,  as  prince  of 

t  Plut.  Apophthegm,  et  Pclit.  lib.  v.  cap.  12.    Herodot.  lib.  i. 
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ing  and  of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  the  first  who 
built  a  library  for  public  use;  and  by  him  the 
poems  of  Homer  were  collected  and  digested 
into  the  order  in  which  we  have  them  at  pre- 
sent. Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  model 
of  that  eloquence  in  which  Greece  so  eminently 
excelled ;  and  he  conversed  familiarly  with 
Crotoniates,  the  epic  poet,  who  wrote  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Argonauts.  He  adorned  the 
city  with  fine  buildings,  particularly  the  temple 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo ;  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Olymjms.(\\) 
Comedy  was  introduced  at  Athens,  by  Susa- 
rion  and  Dolon,  probably  under  his  patro- 
nage, about  a  year  before  he  first  assumed 
Jul.  Per.  4179.  ^  the  sovereignty;  and  when  he 
A.M.  3469. f  had  confirmed  his  power,  after 
Olymp.  J>  his  last  return  from  exile,  Thes- 
LXI.  2.  i  pjs>  the  inventor  of  tragedy, 


B.  C. 


635.. 


appeared  at  his  court.  His 
military  talents  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
his  other  good  qualities :  besides  the  part  he 
took  with  Solon  in  the  recovery  of  Salamis,  he 
is  reported  by  Herodotus  to  have  conquered 
the  island  of  Naxos,  which  he  put  into  the 
hands  of  Lygdamis ;  reduced  the  city  of 
Sigeum ;  and  purified  the  island  of  Delos. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  wanted  nothing  but  a 
legitimate  title  to  render  him  an  excellent 
prince  ;(v)  and  after  directing  the  government 
Jul.  Per.  4187,-v  °^  Athens  with  wisdom,  huraa- 
A.  M.  3477.1  nity,  and  integrity,  he  died  in 
Olymp.  V  peace  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
L*in-  2-  \  the  thirty-fourth  year  from  his 
'^  first  assumption  of  the  sove- 
reignty, of  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  he 
actually  reigned  only  seventeen,  the  remainder 
being  spent  in  his  various  terms  of  exile. 

Pisistratus  was  thrice  married  ;  twice  before 
his  elevation  in  the  state;  and  the  third  time 
to  Cresyra,  the  daughter  of  Megacles ;  which 
last  union,  as  it  was  merely  political,  and  sub- 
mitted to  on  his  part  as  the  price  of  his  recal 
from  banishment,  he  alwavs  refused  to  con- 


Athens,  received  the  tenth  part  of  every  man's  rents,  and  of 
the  fruits  of  his  ground,  perceived  an  old  man  gathering 
something  amongst  the  rock.  He  inquired  of  the  man  what 
he  was  doing,  and  what  were  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 
"  Troubles,  and  a  few  plants  of  wild  sage,"  replied  he; 
"  and  of  these  Pisistratus  must  have  the  tenth."  Pisistratus 
said  no  more ;  but,  when  he  returned  to  the  city,  exempted 
the  old  man  from  paying  duty.* 

*  Zcnob.  Cent.  iv.  prov.  76. 


summate.  By  his  first  wife,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  he  had  two  sous,  Hipparchus,  or 
Diocles  as  Justin  calls  him,  and  Hippias;  but 
it  is  uncertain  which  of  them  was  the  eldest. 
She  also  bore  him  a  daughter,  whom  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  a  young  Athenian,  named 
Thrasibulus,  or  Thrasirnedes.  His  second 
wife  was  Timonassa,  an  Argive,  by  whom  he 
had  lophon  and  Thessalus.  He  likewise  had 
an  illegitimate  son,  named  Hegistratus,  by  an 
Argive  woman,  to  whom  he  left  the  principality 
of  Sigeum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  his  sons  Hip- 
parchus and  Hippias  shared  the  government 
between  them,  as  is  generally  believed  ;  though 
some  writers  say  that  only  the  former  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty,  while  others  as  con- 
fidently affirm  that  Pisistratus  bequeathed  his 
authority  not  only  to  those  two,  but  likewise 
to  his  third  son  Thessalus.(w)  It  is  never- 
theless certain  that  Hipparchus  and  Hippias 
lived  and  reigned  together.  The  former  pos- 
sessed the  mild  temper  of  his  father,  without 
his  ambition,  and  being  learned  himself,  was  a 
great  patron  of  literature  and  its  professors. 
At  the  great  feast  of  the  Panathenaea,  he  en- 
gaged all  the  rhapsodists,  or  bards,  to  sing  the 
poems  of  Homer,  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
thereby  generally  instructed  in  the  sciences, 
and  in  the  moral  conduct  of  life.  He  kept 
Simonides  the  poet  always  near  his  person, 
and  sent  a  galley  to  convey  the  celebrated 
Anacreon  to  Athens.(x)  Onomacritus  was 
another  of  his  favourites,  till  he  detected  him  in 
the  fact  of  interpolating  the  oracles  of  Musseus, 
and  then  he  banished  him.(y)  He  adopted 
various  methods  of  cultivating  the  minds  of 
the  people,  by  setting  up  statues  of  Mercury  in 
different  places,  on  which  were  inscribed  moral 
sentences;  and  he  was  so  greatly  admired  by 
the  Athenians,  that  the  dominion  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidae  was  considered  as  firmly  established.(z) 
When  a  revolution  was  least  expected,  how- 
ever, a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  taking  off 

(u)  And.  Schot.  Append.  Vatic.  Prov.  cent.  i.  Suidas,  in 
voce.  Vitruvius.  Prcet.  lib.  vii.  A.  Cell.  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  17. 

(v)  Herodot.  lib.  i. 

(w)  Athen.  Deipnosoph.  lib.  xiii.  Thucyd.  Herac.  Pont. 
Fray  m. 

(x)  Plato,  ire  Vita  Hipparch. 
(y)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  (z)  Plato,  ut  supra. 
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the  two  brothers,  which  succeeded  but  too 
fatally  in  regard  to  Hipparchus,  and  issued 
in  the  expulsion  of  Hippias.  The  circum- 
stances that  led  to  this  memorable  catas- 
trophe are  variously  related  by  different 
writers,  but  all  agree  that  they  were  founded 
in  motives  not  of  a  public,  but  of  a  private 
nature.  An  insult  offered  by  Hipparchus  to 
two  young  Athenians,  named  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  had  made  them  determine  with 
their  friends  to  assassinate  him  and  his  bro- 
ther Hippias  at  the  approaching  festival  of 
Panathenrea,  at  which  the  citizens  were  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  arms  ;  and  they  thought  to 
justify  the  deed  to  the  people  by  the  pretext 
that  they  were  aiming  at  the  liberation  of  the 
Athenians  from  tyranny,  not  doubting  but  such 
a  plea  would  excite  the  whole  populace  in  their 
favour.  Hippias,  as  the  least  popular  of  the 
two,  was  to  have  been  dispatched  first;  but 
when  the  day  appointed  arrived,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  as  they  approached  the  scene 
of  meditated  assassination,  beheld  one  of  the 
conspirators  in  close  conversation  with  him, 
and  they  began  to  apprehend 
that  their  design  had  been  dis- 
covered. Taking  courage,  how- 
ever, from  the  supposed  despe- 
rateness  of  their  case,  they  hur- 
ried forward  to  Hipparchus,  and  quickly  made 
an  end  of  him,  by  the  infliction  of  a  multitude 
of  wounds.  Contrary  to  their  expectation,  the 
people  not  only  did  not  second  them  in  this 
exploit,  but  suffered  Harmodius  to  be  killed 
on  the  spot  by  Hipparchus's  guard,  and  having 
seized  Aristogiton  themselves,  they  delivered 
him  up  to  Hippias.(a) 

All  those  whom  he  suspected  of  being  privy 
to  this  design,  Hippias  caused  to  be  appre- 
hended :  and,  as  the  supreme  power  was  now 
lodged  entirely  in  his  hands,  he  treated  the 
people  with  a  severity  unknown  before.  The 
effects  of  this  change  in  his  temper  naturally 
fell,  in  the  first  place,  on  those  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy.  He  commanded  Aristogiton 
to  be  put  to  the  torture,  that  he  might  extort 
from  him  the  names  of  the  other  conspirators. 
This  man,  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  torments  pre- 
pared for  him,  mentioned  some  of  Hippias's 
best  friends;  and  they  were  immediately  put 

(a)  Thucyd.   lib.  vi.     Plato,  in   Vita  Hipparch.     JElian. 
For.  Hiit.  lib.  xi.  cap.  8. 


Jul.  Per.  4201. 
A.  M.      3491. 

Olyrop. 

LXVI.     4. 

K.  C.          513. 


to  death.  He  then  named  more,  who  received 
the  same  fate:  and  when  Hippias  asked  him  if 
there  were  not  still  others,  he  replied,  smiling, 
"  I  know  of  no  one  now,  but  yourself,  that 
deserves  to  suffer  death. "(b)  Lea?na  also,  the 
mistress  of  Aristogiton,  behaved  with  no  less 
intrepidity:  Hippias  having  directed  her  to  be 
tortured,  she  bore  the  pain  very  patiently  for  a 
considerable  time  :  but  when  she  could  endure 
it  no  longer,  she  bit  off  her  tongue,  that  it  might 
not  be  in  her  power  to  declare  any  thing  inju- 
rious to  the  man  she  loved.  The  Athenians, 
who  always  honoured  heroic  deeds,  would  not 
permit  the  memory  of  this  action  to  be  forgot- 
ten ;  but  conceiving  it  indecent  to  set  up  in  their 
citadel  the  statue  of  a  woman  who  had  bar- 
tered her  virtue,  they  erected  that  of  a  lioness 
without  a  tongue,  in  allusion  to  her  name,  with 
an  appropriate  inscription.(c) 

This  conspiracy  being,  as  Hippias  conceived, 
completely  terminated,  he  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure himself  in  the  possession  of  his  dignity, 
by  every  measure  which  his  policy  aad  inven- 
tion could  suggest.  He  contracted  leagues 
and  alliances  with  foreign  princes,  married  his 
daughter  to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  increased  his  revenues  by  various 
methods,  and  obliged  the  Athenians  to  bring 
in  their  silver  and  gold  at  a  certain  price,  to 
be  coined  anew.  These  violent  and  oppressive 
proceedings  soon  put  an  end  to  a  government, 
the  lenity  of  which  had  alone  preserved  it  so 
long;  and  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  Hippias  was  expelled .(d) 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alcmaeonid*,  who 
had  been  ejected  by  Pisistratus,  on  account  of 
Megacles,  a  member  of  their  family,  had  be- 
come numerous  and  wealthy,  and  resided  at 
Lipsydrium,  in  Paeonia,  where  they  were 
resorted  to  by  all  such  Athenians  as  preferred 
exile  to  living  under  the  government  of  the 
Pisistratidae,  and  were  continually  devising 
plans  for  recovering  Athens,  and  expelling  the 
tyrants  from  that  state.  To  promote  their 
object,  they  agreed  with  the  Amphictyonic 
council  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Delphi,  which 
had  been  burnt  to  the  ground;  and,  being 
possessed  of  great  riches,  they  performed  their 
undertaking  with  more  munificence  than  the 
contract  required,  and  fronted  the  temple 


(b)  Polyaen.  Stratag.  lib.  i.  cap.  22. 

(c)  Plaut.  De  Garr.  (d)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  45. 
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with  Parian  marble.  This  liberality  had  the 
desired  effect:  the  Pythia  was  corrupted  ;  and 
engaged  in  all  her  oracles  to  conclude  her 
answers  to  the  supplicants  from  Lacedaemon, 
with  an  admonition  to  the  Spartans  to  procure 
the  liberty  of  Athens.  The  Lacedemonians, 
finding  this  advice  incessantly  inculcated,  at 
length  undertook  to  invade  Athens,  though  the 
Pisistratidae  were  at  that  time  their  friends  and 
allies.(e)  Their  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful  : 
but  the  severities  of  Hippias  drove  numbers  to 
join  them  :  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  irritated 
by  their  defeat,  prepared  in  earnest  for  revenge. 
They  sent  a  large  army,  under  their  king 
Cleomenes,  which,  being  joined  by  the 
Alcmaeonida?,  defeated  the  Thessalian  horse, 
which  Hippias  had  engaged  in  his  service, 
and  began  to  besiege  him  in  his  retirement 
within  the  Pelasgic  wall.  As  Hippias  and  his 
forces  were  well  provided  within,  and  Cleo- 
menes and  his  Spartans,  without,  were  desti- 
tute of  every  necessary,  this  siege  could  not 
have  produced  any  great  effect,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  following  accident:  To  prevent 
their  children  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  Pisistratidae  had  attempted  to  send 
them  out  of  Attica  to  a  place  of  safety,  but 
unhappily  they  were  surprised  on  their  journey, 
and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
This  led  to  a  negociation  for  their  release; 
but  Cleomenes  would  listen  to  no  terms  short 
of  the  surrender  of  Athens,  to  which  Hippias 
and  his  friends  were  at  length  compelled  to 
agree,  as  well  as  to  evacuate  the  Attic  terri- 

Jul.  Per.  4204.^    torieS      in      five     days<0         The 

A.M.  3494.X  princes  of  Thessaly  invited  them 
Olymp.  >  into  their  country  ;  and  the  king 
I  of  Macedon,  Amyntas  I.  offered 
them  a  city  and  lands,  if  they 
would  settle  in  his  dominions:  but  Hippias 
and  his  family  chose  rather  to  retire  to  Sigeum, 
on  the  Hellespont;  which  had  been  conquered 
by  Pisistratus,  and  was  now  under  the  govern- 
ment of  his  natural  son  Hegistratus.(h) 

The  Alcmaeonidae  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  this  change  ;  but  the  Athenians  con- 


(e)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  45. 

(f)  Aristoph.  Lysistr.    Pausan.  in  Lacon. 

(g)  The  Arundelian  Marbles  place  the  murder  of  Hip- 
parchus,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae,  two  years 
earlier  than  the  dates  given  above :  the  latter  event  is  given 
under  the  archonship  of  Clysthenes,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Mxty-seventh  Olympiad,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  years 


Lxvn.    3. 


sidered  themselves  under  greater  obligations  to 
the  two  friends  who  had  first  conspired  against 
the  tyrants.  They  pursued  the  family  of  Pisis- 
tratus with  the  most  implacable  hatred  for  their 
usurpation ;  while  the  names  of  Aristogiton  and 
Harmodius  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
in  all  succeeding  ages;  brazen  statues  to  their 
memory  were  erected  in  the  market-place,  an 
honour  never  granted  to  any  before;  their 
praises  were  sung  at  the  Panathenaea ;  slaves 
were  forbidden  to  be  called  by  their  names ; 
immunities  and  honorary  privileges  were  grant- 
ed to  their  descendants;  and  from  them  the 
people  caught  that  enthusiastic  love  of  freedom, 
that  deep  hatred  of  tyranny,  which  neither  time 
nor  terrors  could  ever  efface.(i) 

The  Athenians  were  far  from  enjoying  the 
tranquillity  they  had  looked  for,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias  and  his  adherents.  They 
were  almost  immediately  divided  into  two 
factions.  Clysthenes,  the  son  of  Megacles,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  became,  for 
a  moment,  the  first  personage  in  the  common- 
wealth :  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents ; 
had  the  chief  share  in  corrupting  the  Pythia, 
which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias;  and  now,  to  engage  the  people 
thoroughly  in  his  interest,  he  affected  to  be  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  enlarging  their  power  in 
the  state.  With  this  view,  he  altered  many 
things  in  Solon's  constitutions ;  augmented  the 
number  of  Athenian  classes,  or  tribes,  from 
four  to  ten ;  and  increased  the  senate  from 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  deputies.  He 
was  opposed  by  Isagoras,  the  son  of  Tissander, 
a  citizen  of  high  birth  and  large  fortune,  and 
respected  by  the  Athenian  nobility.  During 
the  late  Spartan  expedition,  Isagoras  had  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Cleomenes,  and  know- 
ing his  party  at  home  to  be  too  weak  to  with- 
stand the  overwhelming  popular  faction  of 
Clysthenes,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Spartan  monarch's  assistance  for  the  expulsion 
of  his  rival ;  and  he  succeeded  to  the  extent  of 
his  wishes.  He  revived  the  clamour  against 
the  Alcma3onidae,  on  account  of  the  perfidy 

before  the  government  of  Diognetes ;  the  date  of  the  former 
is  obliterated,  but  supplied  by  calculation,  having  occurred 
four  years,  or  rather  in  the  fourth  year,  before  the  expulsion, 

(h)  Herodot.  ut  gitpra. 

(i)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  8.  Liban.  Declam, 
xxix.  Demost.  Oral,  in  Lepin, 
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of  Megacles,  the  father  of  Clysthenes,  towards 
tin'  associates  of  Cylou ;  and  whilst  lie  was 
raising:  the  outcry  of  execrable  against  them 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  a  Spartan 
herald  appeared  suddenly  at  Athens,  com- 
manding the  Athenians  to  banish  all  the 
Alcmseonidae,  on  pain  of  war  being  declared 
between  the  two  states.  A  dread  of  the!  Spar- 
tan power,  which  at  that  time  preponderated 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  added  to  a  weariness  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs,  induced 
the  Athenians  to  comply  with  the  requisition 
without  much  difficulty;  and  Clysthenes  obeyed 
the  decree  without  resistance.  But  this  did 
not  restore  the  public  peace;  for  Cleomenes, 
encouraged  by  this  proof  of 
respect,  or  fear,  soon  after 
marched  an  army  to  Athens, 
and  banished  at  once  seven 
hundred  families,  in  addition  to 
those  who  had  been  exiled  with  Clysthenes. 
The  Spartan  king  was  then  proceeding  to  dis- 
solve the  senate,  and  to  vest  the  government  in 
three  hundred  persons  of  the  faction  of  Isago- 
ras :  but  the  Athenians,  perceiving  that  they 
must  either  submit  to  a  state  of  complete  de- 
pendence, or  resist  the  Lacedaemonians,  flew 
to  arms,  and  constrained  Cleomenes  with  his 
troops  to  retire,  together  with  Isagoras  and  his 
friends,  into  the  citadel,  where  for  two  days 
they  held  them  in  close  siege.  On  the  third 
day,  the  Spartan  king  proposed  to  evacuate 
Attica,  on  condition  of  all  in  the  citadel  being 
permitted  to  retire  unmolested;  which  being 
agreed  to,  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  left  the 
city,  with  their  troops  and  most  of  their  adhe- 
rents ;  but  such  of  the  latter  as  happened  to  be 
separated  from  the  army  were  beset  by  the 
indignant  Athenians,  and  put  to  death  without 
mercy. 

Clysthenes,  with  the  Alcmaeonidaj  and  all 
the  other  banished  families,  were  now  recalled, 
and  preparations  made  for  a  war,  which  was 
deemed  inevitable.  Cleomenes,  on  the  other 
hand,  raised  forces  throughout 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  having 
engaged  the  Boeotians  on  one 
side,  and  the  Chalcidians  on  the 
other,  to  attack  the  Athenians, 
he  entered  the  country  of  Eleusis  at  the  head 
of  his  main  force.  The  Athenians,  knowing  it 
would  be  impossible  to  face  all  their  enemies 
at  once,  resolved  to  leave  their  territories  to 
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Olymp. 
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the  mercy  of  the  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians, 
while  they  collected  all  their  strength  to  inarch 
against  Cleomenes.  A  want  of  concord  among 
their  invaders,  however,  rendered  these  pre- 
parations nugatory :  the  Corinthians  withdrew 
from  the  Spartan  camp,  alleging  that  the  war 
was  unjust;  Demaratus,  the  colleague  of  Cleo- 
menes, opposed  the  expedition,  and  refused  to 
act,  on  similar  grounds;  and  the  rest  of  the 
confederates,  influenced  by  these  examples, 
gradually  drew  away,  and  freed  the  Athenians 
from  their  apprehensions. 

As  soon  as  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  were 
withdrawn,  the  people  of  Athens  determined 
to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Chalcidians;  but 
finding  it  necessary  first  to  attack  the  Boeotians, 
who  had  assembled  in  consider-  ^Juj  Per  4210 
able  force  between  them  and  \A.  M.  3500! 
the  Euripus,  they  fell  upon  them  \  Olymp. 
with  such  fury,  that  they  put 
them  completely  to  the  rout, 
slew  great  numbers  of  them,  and  took  seven 
hundred  prisoners.  On  the  same  day,  the 
Athenians  passed  over  into  Eubcea,  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Chalcidians,  took 
a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  and  left  behind 
them  four  thousand  men,  to  keep  the  island  in 
submission.  All  the  prisoners  taken  in  these 
battles  were  put  in  irons,  and  carried  to  Athens  ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  permitted  to  be  ran- 
somed for  two  minae  each  man;  the  fetters 
were  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the  citadel ;  ami  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  victory,  a 
tenth  part  of  the  ransom  was  laid  out  in  erect- 
ing a  chariot  with  four  horses  abreast  in  the 
citadel,  with  an  appropriate  inscription  en- 
graved upon  it.  Herodotus  attributes  these 
triumphs  to  the  free  spirit,  with  which  the 
Athenians  acted  after  their  deliverance  from 
the  tyranny  of  Hippias.(j)  The  same  year, 
the  celebrated  Miltiades  arrived  at  Athens, 
from  his  government  of  Chersonesus,  with  five 
ships,  having  on  his  way  received  the  submis- 
sion of  the  people  of  Lemnos. 

The  Boeotians  were  much  exasperated  at  the 
treatment  their  countrymen  had  met  with  from 
the  Athenians,  and  resolved  to  wipe  away  the 
disgrace  by  an  invasion  of  Attica.  With  this 
view  they  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  but 
received  so  perplexing  an  answer,  that  a  con- 
siderable time  was  spent  in  endeavouring  to 

( j)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  78. 
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unravel  its  meaning.  At  length,  they  engaged 
the  people  of  ^Egina  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Attica,  simultaneous  with  their  own  attack  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  agreement,  which 
the  yEgineaus  readily  closed  with,  on  account 
of  their  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Athenians, 
those  islanders  suddenly  landed  a  large  army, 
and  ravaged  all  the  sea-coasts,  while  the 
people  of  Athens  were  pursuing  the  war  with 
the  Boeotians,  unsuspicious  of  an  enemy  from 
the  opposite  side. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cleomenes,  at  Sparta,  had 
discovered  that  in  banishing  the  Pisistratidae 
he  had  banished  his  best  friends  at  Athens, 
and  that  he  had  been  promoting  the  interests 
of  those,  by  whose  means  Athens  would  one 
day  become  the  rival  of  Sparta.  He  had  found, 
it  is  said,  some  oracles  to  this  effect  in  the  cita- 
del, during  the  three  days  that  he  was  shut  up 
in  it  ;  and  he  had  also  discovered  the  fraudu- 
lent confederacy  between  Clysthenes  and  the 
Delphic  Pythia,  by  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  been  drawn  into  the  war.  As  soon  as  he 
made  this  known,  the  Spartans  sent  for  Hip- 
pias  from  Sigeum,  in  order  to  restore  him  to 
his  sovereignty  ;  and  after  a  long  sea  voyage, 
Hippias  arrived  at  Sparta,  where  he  held  a 
consultation  with  the  two  kings  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  states  in  alliance  with  them.  At 
first  his  interests  were  strongly  urged  and  sup- 
ported ;  but  Sosicles  the  Corinthian  harangued 
against  his  restoration  with  so  much  eloquence, 
that  the  other  deputies  also  declared  against 
him  ;  so  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  finally 
compelled  to  abandon  the  design,  and  Hippias 
returned  to  Sigeum. 

About  the  same  time,  a  war  had  broken  out 
between  the  lonians  and  Persians  ;(k)  and 
Aristagoras,  the  Milesian,  who  had  excited  it, 
having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  engage  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  his  favour,  resorted  to  the 
Jul  Per.  4213.^  Athenians,  who  granted  him 
A.  M.  3503.  /  twenty  ships,  under  the  com- 
>  mand  of  Melanthius,  one  of 
*•  \  their  chief  citizens,  who  was 
''  universally  esteemed.  By  the 
help  of  these,  great  exploits  were  achieved, 
and  the  lonians  sacked  Sardis  ;  a  transaction, 
which,  a«  before  related,  made  the  Persian 
monarch  declare  himself  the  perpetual  enemy 
of  Athens,  and  was  the  source  of  those  wars, 

(k)  See  before,  p.  392. 


which  afterwards  ensued  between  the  two 
nations.  The  Ionian  war,  in  the  sequel,  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were 
again  reduced  under  the  Persian  yoke. 

When  Hippias  found  himself  disappointed 
of  the  hope  held  out  to  him  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, he  went  to  Artaphernes,  governor  of 
the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Persian  king, 
and  engaged,  if  he  would  restore  him  to  his 
j  former  dignity  at  Athens,  to  become  tributary 
to  Darius,  and  to  promote  that  monarch's  inte- 
rests in  Greece.  The  Athenians,  understand- 
ing the  purport  of  his  journey  and  proposals, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Artaphernes,  entreating 
him  to  pay  no  attention  to  Hippias,  but  to 
suffer  them  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  pre- 
sent situation.  This  nobleman,  however,  con- 
ceiving that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
Darius  if  Athens  should  be  under  a  regal  than 
a  democratical  government,  told  the  ambas- 
sadors haughtily,  that,  if  the  Athenians  wished 
to  have  peace  with  the  great  king,  they  must 
receive  Hippias  as  their  ruler.  The  return  of 
these  ambassadors  occasioned  a  violent  ferment 
in  Athens  ;  universal  indignation,  not  unaccom- 
panied with  a  fear  for  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
their  country,  was  immediately  excited ;  and 
it  was  determined  to  give  the  enemies  of  Darius 
every  possible  assistance,  as  well  as  opposition 
to  his  friends. 

Darius,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  meditated  expedition  against  Greece, 
to  gratify  his  revenge  for  the  insults  and  injuries 
he  had  received  from  the  Athenians ;  and  Mar- 
donius  was  appointed  commander  of  a  fleet 
and  army  destined  to  attack  that  country :  but 
through  his  unskilfulness  he  lost  many  of  his 
ships  in  a  violent  tempest,  as  r  Jul.  Per- 4220 
they  were  sailing  round  a  point  \  ^.  M.  35io! 
of  land  formed  by  Mount  Athos;  J  Olymp. 
and  his  troops,  in  passing  through  I  LXXI.  3. 
Thrace,  were  attacked  by  the  ^B>  C-  494> 
inhabitants  of  that  country  in  the  night,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  slain.  This  expedition 
having  failed,  owing  to  these  two  disasters, 
Mardonius  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
enterprise,  and  return  home ;  while  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  were  commissioned  to  undertake 
what  he  had  been  baffled  in.(l) 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Ionian  war,  the 
Persian  king  sent  ambassadors  to  the  different 

(1)  See  before,  p.  394. 
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states  of  Greece,  with  the  haughty  demand  of 
earth  and  water,  in  token  of  their  submission 
and  acknowledged  subjection  to 
him,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
he  might  consider  as  friends,  and 
which  as  foes.  The  reception  of 
his  ambassadors  at  Athens  and 
Sparta  has  been  already  noticed .(m)  Maiiy 
particular  cities  submitted,  as  did  also  JEgina 
among  other  islands.  The  Athenians,  sup- 
posing this  submission  of  the  jEgineans  to  be 
made  that  they  might  be  more  at  liberty,  as 
subjects  of  the  Persian  crown,  to  act  against 
their  republic,  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to 
accuse  them  of  treason  towards  the  Greeks. 
This  led  Cleornenes  to  Jigina,  with  a  view 
to  seize  the  persons  principally  concerned  in 
making  the  submission;  but  his  intention  was 
opposed  by  Crius,  the  son  of 
Polycritus,  who  insisted  that  he 
had  no  commission  from  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  what  he 
endeavoured  to  execute.  Cleo- 
menes,  who  was  at  the  best  but  a  rash  maniac, 
was  extremely  irritated  at  this  opposition ; 
but,  hearing  at  the  same  time  that  his  col- 
league, Demaratus,  was  accusing  him  at  home, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  without  effecting 
his  purpose.  On  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  he 
contrived  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Dema- 
ratus, and  the  elevation  of  his 
kinsman  Leotychides  to  the 
throne,  with  whom  he  again 
repaired  to  JEgina,  and  seizing 
ten  of  the  principal  persons  of 
that  island,  with  Crius  himself  in  the  number, 
delivered  them  over  to  the  Athenians.  Not 
long  afier,  Cleomenes  killed  himself  in  one  of 
his  phrenetic  fits,  and  all  his  tyrannical  acts 
being  reversed  by  the  Spartans,  the  ^Egineans 
were  encouraged  to  prefer  an  accusation 
against  Leotychides,  for  the  injuries  he  had 
done  them :  the  Lacedaemonians  therefore  deli- 
vered up  their  prince  to  the  islanders ;  but  the 
latter  only  desired  that  he  should  accompany 
their  deputies  to  Athens  to  obtain  the  release 
of  Crius  and  his  associates  in  captivity.  On 
his  arrival  at  Athens,  Leotychides  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  citizens,  that  he  and  his  late 
colleague  had  only  deposited  the  prisoners 
with  them  for  safe  custody,  and  that  now  he 

(m)  See  before,  p.  394. 
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was  come  to  demand  them,  they  ought  to  be 
delivered  up:  but  this  mode  of  arguing,  the 
Athenians  refused  to  listen  to ;  they  detained 
their  prisoners,  and  the  war  between  them 
and  the  people  of^Egina  was  continued  with 
various  success,  till  it  was  known  that  the 
Persian  king  had  in  view  the  conquest  of  all 
Greece;  a  piece  of  news  so  alarming,  that  it 
put  an  end  to  their  hostilities,  as  well  as  to 
the  differences  between  the  other  Grecian 
states.(n) 

The  Persians  had  hitherto  acted  on  rather  a 
limited  scale  against  the  Greeks,  and  Darius 
had  observed,  that  unless  he  changed  his  plan, 
he  would  have  to  contend  with  obstacles, 
which,  if  they  did  not  finally  defeat  his  object, 
would  protract  the  war,  and  embarrass  his 
finances  :  he  therefore  increased  his  armament 
to  600  ships  and  500,000  men,  and  gave  the 
command,  as  already  stated,  to  Datis  and 
Artaphernes.  The  expedition  set  sail  from 
Samos,  and  Hippias,  now  an  old  man,  acted 
as  its  conductor.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
disaster  of  Mardonius,  the  commanders  re- 
solved not  to  pursue  the  dangerous  and  cir- 
cuitous navigation  which  he  had  taken ;  a 
course,  indeed,  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
open  avowal  of  their  object.  They  there- 
fore drew  their  forces  into  the  plains 
of  Cilicia,  and  passed  thence,  through  the 
Cyclades,  to  Eubcea,  in  order  to  destroy 
Eretria,  and  thence  proceed  to  Athens.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Eretria 
descried  the  Persian  fleet,  they  sent  to  Athens, 
to  implore  assistance;  and  that  state  most 
generously  ordered  the  four  thousand  men, 
who  had  been  left  in  the  Chalcidian  territory, 
to  advance  to  their  aid.  But  the  Eretrians 
were  divided  among  themselves;  and  while 
one  party  were  for  receiving  the  Athenian  suc- 
cours into  the  city,  and  holding  out  to  the  last 
extremity,  a  second  was  for  abandoning  the 
place,  and  retiring  to  the  mountains  of  Euboea; 
while  a  third  was  endeavouring  to  betray  their 
country  to  the  Persians,  for  the  sake  of  private 
emolument.  -/Eschines,  the  son  of  Nothon,  a 
man  of  principal  authority  among  the  Eretrians, 
ingenuously  informed  theAthenian  commanders 
of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  by  his  advice 
they  withdrew  their  troops  to  Oropus  ;  so  that 
they  escaped  that  total  destruction  which  would 

(n)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  88,  et  seq. 
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have  befallen  them,  had  they  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eretria.  For,  after  a  resistance  of 
three  days,  the  place  was  betrayed  to  the 
Persians,  by  Euphorbus  and  Philagrus,  two 
of  the  principal  citizens;  the  city  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold 
for  slaves,  agreeably  to  the  command  of 
Darius.(o) 

The  alarming  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  army,  caused  the  Athenians  to  drop 
all  their  private  animosities,  and  to  unite  with 
zeal  and  earnestness  against  the  common  foe. 
The  Persian  generals,  however,  allowed  but  little 
respite  to  their  troops  before  they  advanced 
against  Athens ;  and  they  had  passed  into 
Greece  before  any  measures  had  been  devised 
for  the  general  security.  The  Athenians  mus- 
tered all  their  forces ;  which,  when  joined  by 
one  thousand  Plataeans,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  ten  thousand  men.  These  troops 
were  commanded  by  ten  general  officers  pos- 
sessing equal  power;  among:  whom  were  Mil- 
tiades,  Aristides,  and  Themistocles,  men  of 
distinguished  valour  and  abilities.  But,  con- 
ceiving that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
this  small  number  to  withstand  the  Persian 
army,  they  sent  to  Sparta.(p)  to  request  the 
immediate  assistance  of  that  state.  The  Lace- 
daemonians on  this  emergency  readily  con- 
sented, and  ordered  their  troops  to  put  them- 
selves in  preparation ;  but  at  the  same  time 
declared,  that,  on  account  of  a  law  prohibiting 
the  commencement  of  any  expedition  except  at 
the  full  of  the  moon,  they  could  not  depart 
within  five  days.  In  the  mean  time,  Hippias 
having  informed  the  Persians  that  Marathon 
was  an  extensive  plain  where  their  horse  might 
be  able  to  act  with  the  greatest  advantage,  they 
marched  thither;  and  the  Athenians,  being 
apprised  of  the  enemy's  motions,  had  undaunt- 

(o)  Herodol.  lib.  vi.  cap.  100. 

(p)  Phidippides  was  the  messenger  on  this  occasion ;  and 
as  he  passed  by  mount  Parthenius,  says  Herodotus,  he  heard 
himself  called  loudly  by  his  name ;  upon  which,  turning 
about,  he  beheld  the  god  Pan,  who,  after  asking  him  why 
the  Athenians  held  his  godhead  in  no  greater  esteem,  assured 
him  that  he  had  deserved  well  of  their  .state,  and  would  con- 
linue  to  do  so.  When  the  Athenians  were  informed  of  this, 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  they  erected  a  temple  to  Pan, 
near  the  citadel,  in  which  they  kept  a  lamp  continually 
burning,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices  in  his  honour. 

(q)  Hcroilot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10i>,  et  seq. 

(r)  See  before,  p.  395. 

(s)  Corn.  Nep.  in.  Vita  Miltiad. 
t,  See  before,  p.  3[>G,  note  (k). 
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edly   commanded   their  handful  of  troops  to 
rendezvous  at  the  same  place.(q) 

Hitherto  the  name  of  the  ^ju)  Per  4224 
Medes  had  been  a  terror  to  the  \A.  M.  3ji4. 
Greeks ;  but  the  day  of  Mara-  •{  Olymp. 
thon,  of  which  the  transactions 
have  been  described  in  a  former 
Chapter,(r)  gave  ample  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  freemen  fighting  for  their  country,  and  all 
that  nature  had  endeared  to  them,  over  a  host 
of  slaves,  whose  only  interest  in  the  event  was 
the  aggrandisement  of  their  tyrant.  Never 
before,  says  Cornelius  Nepos,  did  so  small  a 
body  of  forces  overcome  so  vast  an  army;(s) 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  will  continue  as 
long  as  time  itself.  The  Persians  lost,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  six  thousand  three  hundred 
men,  and  the  Athenians  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  ;(t)  but  the  latter 
included  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in, 
their  commonwealth  ;  among  whom  were  Calli- 
machus,  the  polemarch,  or  commander-in-chief ; 
Stasileus,  the  son  of  Thrasylus,  one  of  the  ten 
commanders;  and  Cynegyrus,  the  son  of  Eu- 
phorion.(u)  Every  one,  indeed,  seemed  emu- 
lous to  save  his  country,  and  to  share  the  glory 
of  the  battle. 

When  the  Persians  saw  that  the  battle  was 
lost,  they  flew  to  their  fleet,  and  hurried  on 
board  the  booty  they  had  acquired  in  Eretria; 
but  they  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  set  fire  to  the  vessels  nearest  the 
shore;  and  caused  the  destruction  of  many  of 
their  enemies,  who  were  drowned  in  endeavour- 
ing to  reach  those  at  a  greater  distance.  Seven 
galleys  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  many 
others  were  destroyed ;  and  with  the  rest,  the 
invaders  effected  their  escape,  and  bore  away 
for  Athens,  thinking  to  surprise  the  city  before 
1  the  event  of  the  battle  could  be  known  there.(v) 

(u)  Justin*  says  that  Cynegyrus,  the  brother  of  the  poet 
jEschylus,  having  performed  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  bat- 
tle, pursued  the  Persians  to  the  shore,  and  laid  hold  of  a 
ship  which  was  ready  to  sail,  with  his  right  hand.  Some  of 
the  enemy  seeing  this,  cut  off  his  hand,  on  which  he  seized 
the  vessel  with  his  left;  and,  being  deprived  of  that  also,  he 
seized  it  with  his  teeth,  and  in  this  posture  was  destroyed. 
The  same  author  relates  that  Hippias,  who  expected  to  have 
been  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  Athens  by  the  power  of 
the  Persians,  perished  in  the  engagement;  but  others  say 
that  he  escaped,  and  died  miserably  at  Lemnos. 

(v)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  101, 10-2, 112, 117.  Plut.  in  fit. 
Arist.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Miltiad.  Val.  Max.  et  all.  It  was 
reported  in  those  times,  that  the  Alciuaeouidre  encouraged 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 
3Q 
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The  vigilance  of  Miltiades,  however,  penetrated 
their  design  ;  and  to  frustrate  it,  he  left  a  thou- 
sand of  his  men  with  Aristides  to  guard  the 
prisoners,  while  he  inarched  with  the  remain- 
ing nine  thousand  of  his  troops  to  defend  the 
capital.  He  reached  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
in  Cynosarges,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city, 
before  the  Persians  arrived,  or  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  commence  their  attack;  and  when 
the  latter  found  themselves  anticipated,  they 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Phalerum,  making  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Asia.(w) 

To  shew  their  respect  for  the  brave  men  who 
fell  on  this  occasion,  the  Athenians  erected 
public  monuments  to  their  memory  on  the  field 
of  battle,  with  inscriptions  containing  their 
names,  and  the  names  of  their  tribes  and 
families.  At  some  distance,  they  set  up  other 
monuments  for  the  Plata'ans,  Boeotians,  and 
slaves,  who  were  slain  at  Marathon  :  and  some 
time  afterwards,  they  also  caused  a  representa- 
tion of  the  battle  to  be  painted  in  the  Precilian 
portico,  where  Miltiades  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  ten  commanders ;  the  only  reward  be- 
stowed upon  him  :(x)  the  Plataeans  were  like- 
wise introduced  with  the  Athenian  troops,  and 
their  services  were  remunerated  with  the  grant 
of  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 

Although  Miltiades  received  no  pecuniary 
reward,  his  popularity  was  high  at  Athens, 
and  he  embraced  the  opportunity  to  avenge 
vipon  the  island  of  Paros  an  injury  done  him 
with  Hydarnes  the  Persian,  by  one  Lysagoras, 
a  native  of  that  island.  He  pretended  that  as 
the  Parians  had  assisted  the  Persians  with 
ships  in  their  late  expedition,  they  ought  to  be 
chastised ;  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people,  he  promised  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  great  riches,  if  they  would  furnish  him  with  a 
fleet  of  seventy  ships,  well  armed  and  manned, 
for  a  descent  upon  that  island.  A  fleet  was 
accordingly  fitted  out,  and  he  sailed  with  it  to 
Paros.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  that  island, 
he  sent  a  herald  to  the  capital,  with  a  demand 
of  a  hundred  talents  to  be  paid  him,  and  a 
threat,  in  rase  of  refusal,  that  lie  would  besiege 
and  plunder  the  city.  The  Parians,  however, 
were  not  to  be  terrified  by  words ;  they  refused 

the  Persians  to  make  this  second  attempt,   by  holding   up  a 
shield  for  a  signal  as  they  approached  the  shore. 

(w)  I'lut.  in   Vit.  Anatitl. 

(x)  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vita  Miltiad. 

(y)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  133. 
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even  to  deliberate  on  his  proposition  ;  and  pre- 
pared for  an  obstinate  and  vigorous  defence. 
Miltiades  invested  the  city  ;  but  after  he  had 
carried  on  the  siege  for  twenty-six  days,  he 
broke  his  thigh,  or  dislocated  his  knee,  in 
jumping  from  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  fleet.(y) 

On  his  return  to  Athens,  where  an  unfortu- 
nate man  was  never  welcome,  the  whole  city 
began  to  murmur;  and  Xanthippus,  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  Pericles,  accused  him  of 
having  deceived  the  Athenians ;(z)  and  de- 
manded that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people  should  pass  sentence  of  death  upon 
him.  Miltiades  could  not  appear  in  the  assem- 
bly, on  account  of  his  wound ;  and  therefore 
his  brother  Tisagoras  pleaded  for  him.  He 
represented  that  Miltiades,  though  he  had 
failed  in  this  latter  expedition,  had  put  the 
Athenians  in  possession  of  Lemnos,  and  saved 
Athens  at  Marathon;  and  he  entreated  them 
to  pity  the  misfortunes  of  the  man,  to  whom 
they  owed  the  power  of  deliberating  whether 
they  should  pity  him  or  not.  Having  heard 
both  parties,  the  people  acquitted  Miltiades  of 
any  capital  offence,  but  condemned  him  in  a 
fine  of  fifty  thousand  talents,  being  the  expense 
of  the  Parian  expedition.  Not  being  able  to 
pay  so  large  a  sum,  he  was  cast  into  prison ; 
and,  his  wound  mortifying,  he  died  there, 
affording  a  lesson  to  mankind  by  his  fate, 
of  the  uncertain  tenure  of  popular  favour,  and 
the  tyranny  of  an  unqualified  democracy. 
His  son  Cimon  was  also  sent  to  prison  on  the 
same  account,  and  was  detained  there  till  his 
brother-in-law  Callias  furnished  him  with  mo- 
ney to  pay  his  fine.  Such  was  the  ingratitude 
of  the  Athenians  towards  Miltiades  and  his 
family  .(a) 

After  the  Athenians  were  freed  from  the 
apprehensions  of  foreign  invasion,  they  again 
became  disunited  among  themselves ;  and  were 
divided  in  opinion,  whether  Athens  should  be 
under  an  aristocratical  or  a  democratical  form 
of  government.  Aristides  and  Themistocles 
were  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  factions. 
These  two  great  men  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  were  in  the  first  rank  of  citizens,  and  had 

(z)  So  Herodotus;  Corn.  Nepos  says  he  was  accused  of 
treason;  and  Justin,  from  Trogus  Pompeius,  says  he  was 
charged  with  peculation. 

(a)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  134.  Justin,  ex  Trog.  Pomp. 
Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Miltiad.  et  Cimon. 
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been  in  the  number  of  generals    who   com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

The  disinterestedness  of  Aristides,  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  in  relinquishing  the  com- 
mand in  favour  of  Miltiades,  and  his  subse- 
quent disregard  of  the  immense  wealth  con- 
tained in  the  Persian  catnp,  where  Miltiades 
had  left  him  to  guard  the  prisoners,  afforded 
promise  of  his  future  fame.  Formed  in  the 
celebrated  schools  of  moral  and  political  know- 
ledge, which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Athens, 
he  had  been  taught  to  prefer  glory  to  plea- 
sure ;  the  interest  of  his  country,  to  his  personal 
safety;  and  the  dictates  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity, to  every  other  consideration.  He  had 
studied  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  though  his 
family  and  himself  were  almost  proverbially 
poor,  he  had  been  brought  by  the  reasoning  of 
that  great  man  to  be  a  favourer  of  aristocracy. 

The  character  of  Themistocles  was  less 
decided  than  that  of  his  rival ;  for  though 
ambition  was  his  predominant  passion,  he 
courted  popular  favour,  by  affecting  to  support 
the  democratic  interest.  The  glory  which 
Miltiades  had  gained  in  the  battle  of  Marathon 
had  excited  his  jealousy,  and  inflamed  him 
with  the  desire  of  performing  great  and  martial 
exploits.  Naturally  eloquent,  active,  and  enter- 
prising, he  had  strengthened  those  endowments 
by  the  acquisition  of  science,  and  the  study  of 
the  laws,  government,  revenue,  and  military 
discipline  of  his  country.  In  defending  his 
friends,  or  accusing  his  enemies,  the  courts  of 
justice  afforded  him  opportunities  of  displaying 
his  abilities;  and  he  \vasgenerallysuccessful. 
He  was  the  first  to  discuss  whatever  was 
brought  before  the  popular  assemblies;  and 
his  advice,  though  almost  uniformly  opposed 
by  Aristides,  commonly  prevailed  through  the 
power  of  his  superior  eloquence.  All  his  emi- 
nent qualities  were,  however,  but  superficial : 
his  mind  was  less  smitten  with  the  native 
charms  of  virtue,  than  captivated  with  splendid 
and  external  attractions,  or  biassed  by  that  false 
glory  to  which  he  paid  unerasing  homage. (b) 

Although  Aristides  saw  the  danger  of  con- 
ceiling  to  Themistocles  the  sole  management, 
and  therefore  opposed  every  measure  that 
could  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  a  man, 
who  might  possibly  subvert  the  government  of 
his  country,  Themistocles  had  the  address  to 
procure  the  command  of  a  fleet  destined  to  act 

(b)  Plut.  ct  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Aristid.  et  Tlicmist. 


against  those  islands  in  the  ./Egean  sea,  that 
had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Persia,  and  to  chastise  which  Miltiades  had 
before  been  employed  without  success. 

The  absence  of  Themistocles  afforded  Aris- 
tides an  opportunity  to  increase  in  popularity 
at  home.  The  splendid  eloquence  and  en- 
gaging manners  of  his  rival  no  longer  opposed 
his  stern  but  inflexible  integrity,  and  he  became 
the  chief  leader  of  the  people.  His  conduct 
was  so  exemplary  and  upright,  that  he  acquired 
the  surname  of  the  Just,  and  was  considered 
by  the  Athenians  as  the  most  worthy  and  vir- 
tuous citizen  in  the  state. 

When    Themistocles    returned    triumphant 
from  his  naval  expedition,  he  beheld  the  popu  • 
larity  of  his  rival  with  more  of  exultation  than 
of  fear :  sensible  of  the  caprice  and  inconstancy 
of  the  people,  he  conceived  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  destroy  a  rival  who  had  attained 
even  so  great  a  reputation  as  Aristides  now 
possessed  ;  and  the  higher  he  stood  upon  the 
dangerous  pinacle  of  public  favour,  the  more 
easy  he  deemed   his  overthrow.     Insinuating, 
therefore,  that  Aristides  had  acquired  an  undue 
influence  in   the  state,   inconsistent   with    the 
liberty  of  the  Athenians ;  and  that,  by  assuming 
to  himself  the  arbitration  of  differences   and 
disputes,    he   had   silently   and    imperceptibly 
established  a  monarchy,  without  its  external 
parade ;     Themistocles    irritated    the    people 
against  his  rival.     Suddenly,  and  when  it  was 
least  expected,  the  multitude  flocked  to  the 
forum,  and  demanded  the  sentence  of  ostracism 
against  him.     Aristides,  trusting  to  the  inno- 
cence and  integrity  of  his  heart,  disdained  to 
employ  any  unworthy  means  for  gaining  the 
favour   or  averting    the   resent-    ^Jul  per  4230 
ment  of  his  fellow-citizens.    One    \A.  M.     3-V20. 
of  the  countrymen,  who  could  <       Olymp. 
not  write,  brought  his  shell  to    /  nLrXIV'    *' 
Aristides,  and  said  :  "  Write  me    ^B>  C; 
Arintuks  upon  this."     Aristides,  astonished  at 
the  request  of  the  man,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
of  any  injustice  done  by  that  Athenian;  or,  if 
he   had   ever  received   any  injury  from   him? 
"  No,"  answered  the  countryman,  "  I  do  not 
even  know  him ;  but  I  am  weary  of  hearing 
him  called  the  Just."     Aristides,  without  reply- 
ing, took  the  shell,  and  wrote  his  own  name 
upon  it.     Strong  as  was  this  proof  of  the  firm- 
ness of  his  mind,  he  gave  a  still  greater,  when 
he  was  informed  by  the  magistrates  that  the 
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sentence  of  banishment  had  fallen  upon  him ; 
for  he  modestly  retired  from  the  forum,  and 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said  :  "  1  beseech 
the  gods,  that  the  Athenians  may  never  be 
obliged  to  call  on  Aristides." 

After  the  capricious  and  cruel  banishment 
of  Aristides,    the  Athenians   were  still   more 
exposed  to  the  danger  which  this  severe  mea- 
sure was  intended  to  remove:  and  it  was  only  the 
circumstance  of  Themistocles  being  called  to 
fight  the  enemies  of  his  country,  which  tended 
to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  state.     The  people 
of  jEgina  still  continued  in  alliance  with  Per- 
sia; and  covering  the  sea  with  their  fleets,  bid 
defiance  to  Athens.     Themistocles,  therefore, 
advised  his  countrymen  to  augment  their  navy, 
and  endeavour  to  destroy  that  of  their  insulting 
rival.     He   also   cautioned  them   to  expect  a 
renewal  of  the  Persian  war,  which,  he  said, 
had  but  begun,  instead  of  being  ended,  with 
the  battle  of  Marathon ;  observing,  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  Xerxes,  who  had 
succeeded   his  father   in  the   empire,   should 
not  also  inherit  that  monarch's  hatred  of  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  the  honour  of  hi*  kingdom 
had  so  severely  suffered.     The  complacency 
with  which  his  exhortations  were  heard,  em- 
boldened him  to  go  farther,  and  to  propose,  that 
the  produce  of  the  silver  mines,  which  till  then 
the  Athenians  had  divided  among  themselves, 
should   be  applied   to  the  building  of  ships. 
Here  his  eloquence   also   prevailed :    the  pro- 
position, which  from   almost  any   other   man 
would  have  excited  a  sedition,  was  acquiesced 
Jul  Per  4231  "v  lu  w^  tne  utmost  alacrity  ;  and 
A.M.     352l!f    a  hundred  galleys  were  imme- 
Olymp.       s  diately  laid  upon  the  stocks,  by 
LXXIV.    2.   i    means  of  which,  when  finished, 
B3-^  the  naval  strength  of  JSgina  was 
destroyed.     This  success  animating  the  Athe- 
nians, they  engaged  the  Corcyreans  in  a  naval 
engagement;     and    proving    victorious,    they 
thereby  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  seas:  a 
predominancy,  which   in   the  sequel   was  the 
means  of  preserving  not  Athens  only,  but  all 
Greece,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  liberties.(c) 
Jul.  Per.  4233.N        About  three   years   after  the 
A.  M.     3523.  *   banishment    of    Aristides,     the 
Olymp.       >  Athenians   were   made  sensible 

LXXIV.    4.    t    of  the  accuracy  of  Themistocles' 
r    judgment    respecting    the    Per- 

(c)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  143.    Plut.  in  Vlt.  Themist. 


sians,  by  the  arrival  of  messengers  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Greece,  demanding  "  earth  and 
water,"  in  the  name  of  Xerxes.  That  prince 
had  spent  the  early  part  of  his  reign  in  consoli- 
dating the  peace  of  his  provinces,  and  in  com- 
pleting the  immense  preparations,  begun  by  his 
father,  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.(d)  The 
Persian  heralds  were  attended  by  a  Greek 
interpreter,  whom  the  Athenians  seized  at  the 
instigation  of  Themistocles,  and  put  to  death, 
for  having  dared  to  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
Persian  monarch  in  the  Greek  language. 
Arthemius,  also,  a  native  of  Zele,  in  Troas, 
who  had  settled  at  Athens,  and  had  obtained 
a  half-freedom,  was  banished  from  the  republic 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  his  family  degraded, 
for  having  received  large  sums  of  money  from 
Xerxes,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  some  of 
the  principal  persons  of  Athens.  These  seve- 
rities were  calculated,  as  they  were  intended, 
to  widen  the  breach  between  the  t\vo  nations. 

It  being  evident  that  Greece  was  about  to 
be  invaded  with  such  a  force  as  had  never 
before  been  brought  into  the  field,  arid  that 
the  country  must  become  an  easy  conquest,  if 
the  different  states  limited  themselves  to  their 
own  particular  defence,  Themistocles,  assisted 
by  Cbileus  the  Arcadian,  procured  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Grecian  states  to  be  held  at 
the  isthmus,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
states  of  Greece  would  unite  to  defend  their 
liberty  against  the  Persians;  that  all  quarrels 
among  thernsehes  should  for  the  present  be 
suspended  ;  and  that  of  those  who  abandoned 
the  common  cause,  a  tenth  part  should  suffer 
death  without  mercy.(e) 

When    the    news    arrived    at    /-jui.  per.  4334. 
Athens,  that  the  Persians  were    \  A.  M.     3524. 
about  to  invade  Greece  by  the  <       Olymp. 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  that    (RLpXV> 
for  this  purpose  they  were  trans- 
porting  their  forces  by  sea;  Themistocles,  who 
had  been  appointed  general  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  advised  his  countrymen  to  leave  their 
city,  embark  on  board  the  galleys,  and  meet 
the  enemy   at   a  distance    from   the   Grecian 
coast.     To  this  expedient  the  Athenians  would 
not  consent.     He  therefore  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  forces,  and,  joining  the 
army  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  marched  towards 
Tempe:  but  when  advice  came  that  the  straits 

(d)  See  before,  p.  3U8,  et  seq. 

(e)  jEschin.  Contra  Ctesiphon.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Themist. 
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of  Therm opyke(f)  had  been  forced,  and  that 
both  Thessaly  and  Bceotia  had  yielded  to  the 
enemy,  the  army  returned  without  effecting 
any  thing.(g) 

While  the  military  operations  at  Thermopylae 
were  carrying  on  (of  which  a  particular  account 
will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  Lacedaemon 
and  Persia)  the  Grecian  fleet  had  united  under 
the  command  of  Eurybiades,  a  Spartan,  and 
had  proceeded  to  a  station  at  Artemisium,  the 
northern  extremity  of  Eubcea.  The  Persian 
fleet,  too  numerous  to  be  contained  in  any  har- 
bour of  Greece,  had  anchored  off  the  Thessa- 
lian  coast,  between  cape  Sepias  and  the  town 
of  Castanea ;  their  first  lines  being  sheltered 
by  the  shore,  while  the  rest  rode  at  anchor, 
with  their  prows  towards  the  sea.  When  this 
arrangement  was  adopted,  the  waters  were 
smooth,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  weather  calm ; 
but  on  the  second  morning  after  their  arrival, 
a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  attended 
with  the  wind  called  Hellespontias,  which  in 
those  seas  blows  for  several  days  together, 
raised  the  waves  to  a  tremendous  height,  and 
dispersed  the  fleet.  The  nearer  vessels  were 
saved,  by  hauling  them  towards  the  shore; 
but  the  more  remote,  being  driven  from  their 
anchors,  either  foundered  at  sea,  split  upon 
the  promontory  of  Sepias,  or  were  driven  to 
the  shallows  of  Meliboea,  and  there  lost:  and 
thus  four  hundred  of  the  Persian  galleys  were 
destroyed,  besides  a  vast  number  of  store  ships 
and  transports.  However,  they  had  still  eight 
hundred  ships  of  war  left;,  and  with  these,  and 
almost  innumerable  vessels  of  burden,  they 
sailed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  into  the  Paga- 
saean  bay,  and  anchored  in  the  road  of  Apheta% 
directly  opposite  to  Artemisium. 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  were  informed  by  the 
centinels,  whom  they  had  posted  on  the  heights 
of  Eubcea,  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  storm 
upon  the  fleets  of  their  enemies,  they  poured 
out  liba(,ions  to  Neptune  the  Deliverer.  The 
near  approach,  however,  of  such  a  superior 
force,  damped  the  ardour  of  their  religious 
festivity,  and  they  determined  at  first  to  retire 
southward :  but  as  the  defence  of  Euboea  de- 
pended entirely  on  their  continuance  at  Arte- 
misium, they  were,  with  much  importunity, 
prevailed  on  to  remain  where  they  were. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Persians,  having  reco- 


(f)  See  before,  p.  401. 


vered  from  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  sent  out 
two  hundred  of  their  swift-sailing  vessels  to 
intercept  the  expected  flight  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  narrow  Euripus.  These  vessels, 
shaping  their  course  by  the  promontories  of 
Caphareus  and  Gerastus,  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Greeks.  But  this  stratagem  of 
the  Persians  was  discovered  to  them  by  Scyl- 
lias,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who  deserted  from 
their  service,  and  went  over  to  his  countrymen. 
The  Greeks,  therefore,  determined  to  continue 
in  the  harbour  until  midnight,  and  then  sail 
in  quest  of  the  fleet  sent  out  to  prevent  their 
escape.  This  project,  however,  was  not  put 
in  execution;  for  the  boats  that  had  been 
immediately  dispatched  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Persians,  returned  before  evening, 
without  having  seen  any  of  the  enemy. 

The   strength  of  the  adverse  parties  being 
thus  reduced  nearer  to  an  equality,  the  Greeks 
seized  the  opportunity  to  display  their  superior 
courage  in  battle  and  knowledge  of  naval  affairs. 
About  sun-set  they  approached   the   Persian 
fleet  that  remained  in  the   Pagasyean  bay ;  and 
the  latter  met  them  with  the  confidence  of  vic- 
tory, as  their  ships  were  still  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  surround  those  of  their  assailants. 
At   the  first  signal,  the  Greeks  formed  their 
ships  into  a  circle;  and  at  the  second,  they 
commenced  the  action.     Though  cooped  into 
a  very  narrow  compass,  and  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides   by  the  enemy,  the  Greeks,  in    a  short 
time,  routed  the  Persians,  took  thirty  of  their 
ships,  and   sunk   many   more;   and,  had   not 
the  night  come  on,  few  would  have  escaped. 
Immediately  after,  an  impetuous  storm  forced 
the  Greeks  to  retire  into  the  harbour  of  Arte- 
misium ;  but  the  Persians,  driven  to  the  coast 
of  Thessaly,  with  the  dead  bodies  and  wrecks 
dashing  against  the  sides  of  their  vessels,  were 
struck  with  consternation  and  dismay.     The 
greatest  part  of  their  fleet,  however,  by  singular 
good  fortune,  again  reached  the  Pagasaean  bay ; 
but  the  ships   that  had  been  sent  round  the 
island  of  Euboea,  to  intercept  the  Grecian  fleet, 
met  with  a  more  dreadful  disaster.     They  were 
overtaken  by  the  storm,  when  they  had  ven- 
tured farther  from  the  shore  than  was  usual  in 
those  times;    and,    after  having  been  driven 
about  at  random,  either  by  the  force  ef  the 
winds    or   the   impetuosity    of   the    currents, 


(g)  Plut.  in.  Vit.  Themist. 
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perished    miserably    amidst    the    shoals    mid 
rocks  of  an  unknown  coast. 

The  morning  arose  with  different  hopes  and 
different  prospects  to  the  contending  parties. 
To  the  Persians  it  discovered  the  extent  of 
their  misfortunes ;  and  to  the  Greeks  it  brought 
a  reinforcement  of  fifty-three  ships  from  Athens. 
Encouraged  by  this  favourable  circumstance, 
they  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  again  at 
sun-set,  a  time  propitious  to  their  designs,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  coast.  At  the  time 
appointed,  they  sailed  towards  the  road  of 
Aphetae;  and,  having  cut  off  the  squadron  of 
the  Cilicians  from  the  rest,  totally  destroyed  it, 
and  returned  again  to  Arternisium. 

The  Persian  commanders,   deeply  affected 
by    these    repeated    disasters    and    disgraces, 
which  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  would 
excite  the  indignation  and  vengeance  of  their 
monarch    against  them,    determined  to   make 
one  more  vigorous  effort  for  retrieving  the  glory 
of  their  arms.     They  observed  that  the  advan- 
tages gained   by  the  Greeks  had    been   occa- 
sioned by  art  or  stratagem,  or  by  favour  of  the 
night ;  and  they,  therefore,  resolved  to  choose 
a  more  proper  time  for  engaging.     With  this 
view,  they  sailed   forth   on   the   third    dny   at 
noon,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  enclose  the  Grecian  line. 
Animated  by  their  former  successes,  the  Greeks, 
though   they  probably  would    otherwise   have 
chosen  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  deter- 
mined to  hazard  an  engagement.     The  battle 
continued   for  a  longer  time,   and    was    more 
dubious,  than  on  any  former  occasion.     Rage 
and  resentment  supplied  the  defect  of  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  Barbarians;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians particularly  signalized  themselves  ;  taking 
five  Grecian  vessels,  and  destroying  many  more. 
At  length,  however,  the  valour  of  the  Greeks 
triumphed ;   and   the   Persians   acknowledged 
their  superiority,  by  leaving  them  in  possession 
of  the  sea.     But  this  victory  cost  the  Greeks 
very  dear;  since  their  vessels,  particularly  those 
of  the  Athenians,  were  reduced  to  a  very  shat- 
tered condition  ;  and  their  great  inferiority  in 
the  number    and    size   of   their  ships,    made 
them   fed   more   sensibly  every  diminution   of 
strength. (h)     Soon   afterwards,    they   received 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and 
of  the  glorious  death  of  Leonidas;  and  found 

(h)  Heroclot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  175;  lib.  viii.  cap.  1 — 18. 


that  the  sea  and  land  engagements  had  both 
taken  place  on  the  same  day.  Several  reasons 
now  conspired  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  sail 
southward  :  having,  therefore,  passed  along  the 
shore  of  Attica,  they  entered  the  strait  of  the 
Saronic  gulf,  which  divides  the  island  of  Sala- 
mis  from  the  harbours  of  Athens,  and  there 
they  cast  anchor. 

Xerxes  considered  the  departure  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  from  Artemisium  as  equivalent  to  a 
victory;  he  therefore  commanded  his  naval 
forces  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Euboca,  and 
afterwards  possess  themselves  of  the  harbours 
of  Athens;  while,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous 
and  irresistible  army,  he  marched  into  the 
Attic  territory.  Many  of  the  states  of  Greece 
now  submitted  to  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  Persian  king;  and  the  defence  of  liberty 
was  left  chiefly  to  Athens  and  Sparta.  After 
ravaging  and  plundering  the  cities  and  coun- 
tries through  which  they  passed,  the  united 
army  of  Xerxes  arrived  in  the  Attic  territory, 
three  months  after  their  passage  over  the  Hel- 
lespont; and  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  coun- 
try; burning  the  cities,  and  levelling  the  tem- 
ples with  the  ground. 

In  this  time  of  distress,  the  Athenians  app'lied 
to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice;  and  at  first 
received  a  very  severe  answer,  threatening  them 
with  nothing  short  of  total  extirpation.  On  a 
second  application,  however,  after  much  humi- 
liation on  the  part  of  the  deputies,  a  reply 
rather  more  favourable  was  returned :  they 
were  told,  indeed,  that  Pallas  had  in  vain 
exerted  her  soothing  powers  with  Jupiter; 
yet,  that,  for  "icr  sake,  the  god  would  grant 
protection  to  all  who  secured  themselves  under 
"  wooden  walls. "(i)  When  this  answer  was 
reported  at  Athens,  Themistoclos  laboured  to 
make  his  countrymen  believe  that  ships  were 
meant  by  the  enigmatical  term  "  wooden  walls," 
and  that  they  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to 
abandon  the  city,  and  put  themselves  and  all 
their  hopes  on  board  the  fleet.  After  some 
opposition  from  those  who  thought  the 
"  wooden  walls"  referred  to  the  palisadoes 
with  which  the  citadel  was  defended,  the  opi- 
nion of  Themistocles  was  generally  adopted. 
It  was  decreed,  that  the  city  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  protection  of  Mincrwi;  that 
all  such  as  were  of  age  to  bear  arms  should 

(i)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  140,  141. 
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embark  on  board  the  fleet  stationed  at  Salarnis ; 
and  that  the  women  and  children  should  be 
transported  to  places  of  security.  To  carry 
tin's  design  into  execution  with  less  opposition, 
Themistocles  had  recourse  to  the  priests  of 
Minerva,  who,  influenced  by  him,  affirmed 
that  the  serpent  kept  within  the  precincts  of 
the  temple,  had  for  some  time  refused  its  food, 
and  at  length  had  disappeared ;  so  that  they 
did  not  doubt  but  the  goddess  had  quitted  the 
city.  This  was  deemed  so  conclusive  an  evi- 
dence of  the  will  of  their  protecting  deity,  that 
when  one  Cyrsiluis,  an  orator,  attempted  to 
oppose  the  decree  just  alluded  to,  the  Athe- 
nians fell  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course, and  stoned  him  to  death ;  the  women 
at  the  same  time  stoning  his  wife.(j) 

\Vhen  the  citizens  began  to  prepare  for  this 
extraordinary  embarkation,  the  council  of  the 
Areopagus  distributed  eight  drachmas  (about 
5s.  2d.)  to  every  man  who  went  on  board  ;  but 
this  sum  not  proving  sufficient,  Themistocles, 
with  his  usual  address,  found  an  expedient  for 
supplying  the  deficiency:  he  pretended  that 
amid  the  confusion,  somebody  had  stolen  the 
shield  from  the  statue  of  Minerva;  and  autho- 
rity being  granted  him  to  search  for  it,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  seize  all  the  money  he  met 
with,  and  applied  it  to  the  use  of  the  public. 
Such  as  took  the  oracle  in  its  literal  sense, 
refused  to  embark  with  the  rest;  but  retiring  to 
the  citadel,  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Persians,  and  defend  themselves  to  the  last. 

In  the  midst  of  their  alarm,  the  people  la- 
mented their  loss  of  Aristides,  and  expressed 
their  apprehensions,  lest,  to  avenge  himself  of 
the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  he  should  join 
the  Persians.  To  appease  their  murmurings 
at  this  critical  juncture,  Themistocles  procured 
a  decree  to  be  passed,  recalling  all  persons 
from  banishment,  that  they  might  assist  the 
Greeks  with  their  counsels  and  in  their  per- 
sons. Aristides,  therefore  returned,  and  was 
so  far  from  suffering  any  aversion  to  his  rival 
to  influence  him  in  his  public  conduct,  that  he 
behaved  with  more  than  ordinary  civility  to 
him.(k) 

The  Grecian  armament,  greatly  increased 
since  its  engagements  with  the  Persians, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  vessels; 
and  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  which  had  moved  to 

'.j)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  143, 144.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Aristid. 


the  southward,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
Athenian  harbours,  having  also  received  a 
powerful  reinforcement,  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal complement  of  twelve  hundred  sail.  The 
Persian  monarch,  notwithstanding  the  disas- 
ters which  had  attended  his  naval  force,  was 
still  desirous  of  making  another  trial  of  his  for- 
tune by  sea;  and  he  persisted  in  this  design, 
though  advised  to  the  contrary  by  his  Carian 
ally,  queen  Artemisia. 

Although  the  Athenian  fleet  was  more  nu- 
merous than  all  the  fleets  of  the  other  confe- 
derates put  together,  the  influence  of  the 
Lacedemonians  was  so  prevalent,  that  the 
command  of  the  whole  had  been  given,  and 
was  still  continued,  to  Eurybiades  the  Spartan, 
a  man  either  unskilful,  or  wanting  fortitude 
sufficient  for  so  important  a  trust.  When  the 
enemy  approached,  he  was  for  standing  away 
for  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  join  the  land 
army  ;  and  upon  Themistocles  vehemently  op- 
posing it,  from  a  conviction  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the 
armament,  if  it  departed  from  Salamis,  Eury- 
biades sarcastically  observed,  that  "  such  as 
rose  before  the  rest  at  the  Olympic  games 
were  lashed  :"  to  which  the  Athenian  shrewdly 
retorted :  "  True :  but  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind are  never  crowned."  This  speech,  which 
implied  a  censure  on  Eurybiades'  tardiness, 
so  provoked  the  commander  in  chief,  that  he 
raised  his  baton  to  strike  the  speaker;  but 
Themistocles  observing  it,  cried  out:  "  Strike, 
if  you  will;  but  hear  me!"  upon  which  the 
Spartan  dropped  his  arm,  and  patiently  listened 
to  his  discourse.  One  of  the  Lacedajmoniaus, 
however,  who  had  not  so  much  good  sense  as 
his  admiral,  replied  to  Themistocles'  oration, 
that  it  did  not  become  the  Athenians,  destitute 
as  they  were  of  a  city  to  defend,  to  aim  at 
preventing  others  from  returning  to  their  habita- 
tions ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
their  voice  in  the  council.  This  reproach  drew 
from  Themistocles  the  following  observations : 
"  We  have  indeed  abandoned  our  houses, 
estates,  and  possessions,  for  the  general  safety 
of  Greece ;  but  we  have  nevertheless  two  hun- 
dred ships  of  war  which  no  Grecian  state  can 
resist,  and  which  are  here  to  defend  you,  if 
you  think  proper.  But  if  you  now  run  away 
and  leave  us,  as  you  did  on  a  former  occasion, 

(k)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Aristid. 
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the  Greeks  will  soon  perceive  that  we  can  find 
for  ourselves  as  fair  a  country,  and  as  large 
and  free  a  city,  as  that  we  have  left."  The 
firmness  of  this  reply  at  once  shook  the  in- 
tention of  the  confederates,  and  they  resolved 
to  remain  at  Salamis.(l) 

The  Persians  having  advanced  to  Athens, 
soon  after  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  it,  met 
with  no  opposition,  except  from  the  few  who 
had  remained  in  the  Acropolis,  supposing  that 
to  be  the  place  defended  by  "  wooden  walls," 
pointed  at  by  the  oracle.  These  would  hearken 
to  no  terms  of  accommodation,  and  were  all 
pnt  to  the  sword.  The  banished  descendants 
of  Pisistratus,  who  accompanied  the  Persians, 
shewed  no  mercy  to  any  who  refused  to  submit 
to  their  supremacy;  the  city  was  set  on  (ire; 
the  temples  were  pillaged ;  and  the  sacred 
utensils  cast  into  the  flames. 

When  Xerxes  drew  down  all  his  land  forces 
to  the  sea  side,  and  at  the  same  time  caused 
his  fleet  to  approach  that  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  had  erected  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  former,  returned  to  their  old  notion  of 
sailing  from  Salamis,  that  they  might  defend 
their  own  territories ;  and  in  a  council  of  war 
called  on  the  occasion,  their  murmurs  ran  so 
high  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  intention  to 
desert.  To  prevent  this,  Themistocles,  by  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  sent  privately  to  Xerxes, 
to  inform  him,  that  the  Greeks,  seized  with 
consternation  at  the  approach  of  danger,  had 
determined  to  make  their  escape  under  cover 
of  the  night;  and  that  this  was  the  time  for 
the  Persians  to  achieve  the  most  glorious  of 
thtir  exploits,  and,  by  intercepting  the  flight  of 
their  enemies,  accomplish  their  destruction  at 
once.  Xerxes  supposing  the  Athenians  wished 
to  make  their  peace  with  him  by  this  intelli- 


(1)  Hcrodot.  el  Pint,  ut  supra. 

(in)  Aristides  was  the  first  who  perceived  the  blockade 
made  by  the  Persians  ;  he  immediately  went  to  Themi>tocles, 
and  as  toon  us  they  were  alone,  addressed  him  in  terms  to 
the  following  purport :  "If  we  are  wise,  Themisroeles,  we 
shall  now  for  ever  lay  aside  our  puerile  contention,  and 
bi -L'in  a  more  sale  and  honourable  strife,  by  emulating 
fach  other  in  our  exertions  for  the  safety  of  Greece :  you, 
by  performing  the  part  of  a  wise,  and  heroic  commander; 
I  by  obeying,  and  assisting  you  with  my  person  and  advice. 
You  alone  have  determined  rightly,  in  advising  to  engage  in 
the  strait-,  without  d<  Uy  :  your  allies  me  of  a  different  opi- 
nion ;  but  the  enemy  himself  has  confirmed  and  strengthened 
jour  advice,  by  covering  the  sea  mound  us  with  his  fleet : 


gence,  that  they  might  procure  the  restoration 
of  their  city  and  country,  believed  the  report ; 
the  several  passes  were  immediately  secured  ; 
and  early  the  next  morning,  the  Pelopoune- 
sians,  as  they  were  preparing  to  set  sail,  found 
themselves  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
Persian  fleet:  so  that  they  were  against  their 
will  obliged  to  remain  in  the  straits  of  Salamis. 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  same  dangers 
with  their  allies.(m) 

Confiding  in  their  strength,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  using  vigorous  efforts,  the  Persians 
were  eager  to  engage.  Accident,  however, 
seems  to  have  made  the  Greeks  the  assailants. 
At  day-break,  their  order  of  battle  was  ar- 
ranged. The  Athenians  were  placed  on  the 
right,  opposite  the  Phoenicians;  the  Lacede- 
monians on  the  left,  opposite  the  lonians.  As 
soon  as  the  morning  arose,  sacred  hymns  and 
paeans  began ;  the  trumpets  sounded;  and  tri- 
umphant songs  of  war  were  echoed  through 
the  fleet.  The  two  armaments  moved  to  en- 
gage. A  Phoenician  galley,  decorated  more 
than  the  rest,  and  eager  to  meet  the  Grecian 
fleet,  outstripped  her  companions ;  but,  being 
met  by  an  Athenian  galley,  at  the  first  shock 
her  sculptured  prow  was  shattered  ;  and,  at  the 
second,  she  was  buried  in  the  waves.  The 
battle  soon  became  general,  and  was  vigor- 
ously maintained  on  both  sides.  Xerxes, 
seated  upon  a  lofty  throne,  beheld  from  the 
shore  this  bloody  and  destructive  scene.  But 
neither  the  hope  of  acquiring  the  favour,  nor 
the  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
despot,  could  impel  the  Persians  to  the  per- 
formance of  actions  equal  to  those  which  the 
love  of  liberty  and  of  their  country  excited  in 
the  Greeks.  The  foremost  of  the  Phoenician 
ships  were  soon  dispersed  or  sunk;  and  the 
rest  of  their  vessels,  being  thrown  into  confusion, 


so  that  they  who  have  opposed  coming  to  an  engagement, 
must  be  compelled  to  fight,  and  shew  themselves  men  of 
courage,  there  being  no  room  left  for  flight."  To  which 
Themistocles  most  nobly  replied :  "  I  am  asiiamed,  Aristides, 
at  your  having  got  the  start  of  me  in  this  generous  emulation  ; 
I  shall  exert  my  utmost  powers  to  outrun  this  beginning, 
which  is  so  much  to  your  honour,  and  to  obscure,  if  pos- 
sible, this  glorious  step  of  your's,  by  the  lustre  of  my  future 
actions."  Before  they  parted,  Themistocles  revealed  the 
stratagem  he  had  resorted  to,  in  order  to  delude  the  enemy, 
and  compel  the  Grecians  to  take  the  measures  best  suited  to 
their  general  interests.* 

•  Plut.  in  !'it.  Atistitl. 
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the  Athenians  surrounded  them,  compressed 
them  into  a  narrow  space,  and  thus  increased 
their  disorder.  They  were  at  length  entangled 
in  each  other,  rendered  incapable  of  acting, 
and,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  poet  ./Eschy- 
lus,  who  was  himself  present  in  the  battle, 
"  were  caught  and  destroyed  like  fish  in 
a  net." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
opposed  the  lonians  on  the  left,  rendered  the 
victory  complete.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
deserted  the  Persians,  and  joined  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  others  declined  to  engage ;  and  the 
rest  were  sunk  or  put  to  flight.  The  sea  is 
said  to  have  been  perfectly  covered  with  the 
quantity  of  the  wreck  and  the  floating  carcases. 
Forty  Grecian  galleys  were  sunk  in  this  engage- 
ment; but  their  crews  were  mostly  saved 
aboard  other  ships,  or  by  swimming  to  the 
friendly  shores  of  Salamis.  When  the  rout 
was  become  total,  Aristides,  with  a  body  of 
Athenians,  landed  on  the  rocky  isle  of  Psytalia, 
where  the  flower  of  the  Persian  infantry  had 
been  stationed,  in  order  to  destroy  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  their  armament,  and  put  all 
the  Persians  to  the  sword.  As  Xerxes  beheld 
this  dreadful  havoc,  he  started  from  his  throne 
in  wild  agitation,  and  rent  his  robes :  and  in 
the  first  moments  of  returning  tranquillity,  he 
fomrnanded  his  forces  to  retire  to  their  respec- 
tive camps. 

The  Athenians  reaped  the  highest  honour 
from  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion  ;  though 
Herodotus  gives  the  palm  to  the  inhabitants  of 
yEgina.  It  has  been  seen,  that  till  Themistocles 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  apply  themselves 
to  maritime  affairs,  the  people  of  that  little 
island  were  lords  of  the  sea :  it  was  therefore 
to  be  expected,  that  they  would  appear  with 
superior  grace  in  a  naval  engagement,  of  which 
the  Persian  monarch  was  a  spectator,  and  on 
the  event  of  which  their  own  liberty,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  their  confederates,  depended. 
The  Athenians,  after  the  Persian  fleet  was  once 
broken,  drove  their  scattered  ships  towards  the 
coast  of  Attica ;  while  the  squadron  ofYEgina, 

(n)  Pint,  in  Vit.  Tkemist.  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  74,  75. 
The  latter  writer,  supposing  that  Themistocles  foresaw  the 
subsequent  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  insinuates  that  he 
was  on  Ill's  occasion  more  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Per- 
sians, with  whom  he  wished  to  secure  an  asylum,  than  for 
the  -interest  of  Greece.  But  he  has  no  authority  for  this 
conjecture:  ou  the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  the  public 
VOL.  II. 


stretching  out  to  sea,  got  on  the  outside  of  the 
flying  Persians,  and  sunk  many  of  those  vessels 
which  outsailed  the  Athenians.  Thus  the  skill 
and  conduct  of  these  two  nations  preserved  all 
their  confederates,  and  not  only  wrested  victory 
from  the  immense  fleet  of  their  enemies,  but 
also  obliged  the  Persians  to  account  it  a  singu- 
lar happiness  that  they  preserved  any  part  of 
their  navy. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
the  Greeks,   at  the  instance  of  Themistocles, 
determined  to  sail  to  the  northward,  and  break 
down  the  bridge   which   Xerxes  had  thrown 
over  the   Hellespont,  in  order  to  cut  off  his 
retreat,  and  force  him  to  an  unconditional  sur- 
render.    Before  this  resolution  could  be  acted 
upon,    Themistocles    was    made   sensible,    by 
Aristides,  according  to  Plutarch,  or  by  Eury- 
biades,  as  says  Herodotus,  that  the  Persians 
were  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  just 
ground  of  terror.     Their  cowardice  and  inex- 
perience had  given  the  Greeks  great  advantages 
over  them  ;  but  if  they  were  driven  to  despair, 
by  having  their  retreat  cut  off,  it  was  to  be 
apprehended,  that  they  would  exert  themselves 
in  a  manner  of  which  they  had  previously  given 
no  specimen.     As  soon  as  Themistocles  per- 
ceived that  the  Grecian  chiefs  were  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  this  reasoning,  he  formed  a  scheme 
of  a  tendency  directly  opposite  to  his  former 
recommendation  ;   and,  instead  of  shutting  up 
the  Persians  in  Greece,  he  resolved  to  induce 
them   to  evacuate  that  country  of  their  own 
accord.      He,   therefore,    sent   a    trusty   mes- 
senger to  Xerxes,  to  inform  him  that  the  Greeks 
intended  to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont;  and,  promising  to  delay,  as  much 
as  he  could,  this  project  of  his  countrymen, 
admonished  him  to  return   to  Asia   with  the 
utmost  speed.    At  the  same  time,  Themistocles 
advised  the  Athenians  to  relinquish  the  pursuit 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  return  to  their  country, 
in  order  to  repair  the  damages  of  the  late  inva- 
sion :    a    recommendation    with    which    they 
cheerfully  complied. (n) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  remains  of  the  Persian 


good  was  the  general  aim  of  Themistocles'  actions,  though 
sometimes  performed  with  an  oblique  aspect  towards  his 
own  interest:  and  the  very  nature  of  this  deed  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  solely  intended  to  induce  Xerxes  to  abandon 
the  war  of  his  own  accord,  at  a  moment  wheo  farther  hosti- 
lities might  have  been  fatal  to  Greece. 
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fleet  had  reached  the  harbours  of  Asia  Minor; 
and  afterwards  assembling  at  Cumse,  wintered 
there.  Xerxes  and  his  troops  arrived  in  thirty- 
five  days  at  the  Hellespont,  whither  the  trans- 
ports had  been  ordered.  The  journey  was 
performed  with  extreme  hardship  and  fatigue, 
and  was  attended  with  the  death  of  multitudes 
of  his  followers  from  the  rapidity  of  the  march 
and  the  combined  ravages  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence among  them.  Excepting,  therefore,  three 
hundred  thousand  chosen  men,  who  were  left 
with  Mardonius,  to  renew  the  war  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  of  whom  a  detachment  guarded 
the  Persian  monarch  to  the  coast,  scarcely  a 
remnant  survived  of  the  millions  he  had  brought 
with  him ;  and  as  the  bridge  over  the  Helles- 
pont had  been  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  Xerxes 
quitted  the  Grecian  territory  ingloriously  in  a 
fishing  boat.(o) 

Nothing  could  exceed,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  joy  of  the  Greeks  at  the  event  of  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  as  glorious  and  important  as  it 
was  unexpected.  The  information,  however, 
of  the  force  left  wilh  Mardonius,  cantoned  in 
Macedon,  Thrace,  and  Thessaly,  with  which 
that  general  intended  again  to  take  the  field  in 
the  spring,  deterred  the  Athenians  from  bring- 
ing home  their  wives  and  children,  as  they 
intended,  from  Troezene,  Salamis,  and  j<Egina; 
lest  their  country  might  be  again  exposed  to 
the  fury  and  resentment  of  the  Barbarians. 
Only  a  few  families  returned ;  while  the  rest 
remained  on  board  the  fleet,  or  went  to  reside 
with  their  friends  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  would  naturally  have  been  expected  that 
the  Greeks,  under  the  apprehensions  of  another 
formidable  campaign,  would  have  employed 
themselves,  during  the  winter  months,  in  rais- 
ing contributions,  levying  and  disciplining  new 
forces,  and  concerting  proper  and  judicious 
measures  for  opposing  the  troops  of  Mardonius. 
They,  however,  took  none  of  these  steps. 
The  winter  was  spent  by  them  in  dividing  the 
spoil;  assigning  to  the  different  commanders, 
the  prizes  of  their  conduct  and  valour;  perform- 
ing the  last  offices  to  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  defence  of  their  country  ;  celebrating  their 
games  and  festivals ;  and  offering  to  the  gods 
their  thanksgivings  and  presents,  for  protecting 
them  from  the  myriads  of  Xerxes.  These  last 
consisted  of  vases,  statues,  and  other  ornaments 


(o)  See  before,  p.  404. 


of  silver  and  gold.  The  rewards  bestowed  on 
the  generals  were  only  wreaths  of  pine,  laurel, 
or  olive;  which  made  Tigranes,  the  Persian, 
exclaim:  "Heavens!  against  whom  have  we 
come  to  fight?  Insensible  to  interest,  they 
fight  only  for  glory !" 

When  the  Grecian  fleet  returned  to  Salamis, 
and  the  booty  had  been  disposed  of,  the  com- 
manders resolved  to  sail  to  the  isthmus,  there 
to  confer  the  customary  honours  on  him,  who, 
by  the  free  votes  of  his  colleagues,  had  deserved 
best.  With  this  view  the  states  assembled  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  arid  each  captain  was 
directed  to  write  the  name  of  the  man  he  sup- 
posed most  worthy,  and  also  of  him  whom  he 
thought  deserving  of  the  second  reward.  They 
all  put  their  own  names  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  of  Themistocles  in  the  second  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  evinced  his  superior  worth.  From 
the  isthmus,  Themistocles  went  to  Sparta,  and 
was  there  received  with  the  greatest  honour 
and  respect.  The  Spartans,  with  all  their  par- 
tiality for  their  own  countrymen,  after  adjudg- 
ing the  prize  of  valour  to  Eurybiades,  assigned 
that  of  prudence  to  Themistocles,  and  crowned 
him  with  a  wreath  of  olive.  They  also  pre- 
sented him  with  the  most  magnificent  chariot 
in  Sparta;  and  when  he  returned  to  Athens, 
he  was  escorted  by  five  hundred  horse,  an 
honour  never  paid  to  any  stranger  besides. (p) 

On  the  arrival  of  Themistocles  at  Athens, 
his  enemies  endeavoured  to  insinuate  that  his 
receiving  such  honours  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians was  injurious  to  the  republic  ;  but  he, 
confiding  in  his  innocence,  treated  their  cla- 
mours with  contempt,  and  exhorted  his  coun- 
trymen to  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  allies, 
but  rather  endeavour  to  preserve  the  great 
reputation  they  had  acquired  throughout  all 
Greece. 

As  many  of  the  islanders,  during  the  late 
contest,  had  again  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious by  their  forwardness  in  the  Persian 
cause,  Themistocles  sailed  with  a  small  squa- 
dron to  the  Cyclades,  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
for  their  pusillanimity  and  treachery  to  the 
common  interest  of  Greece.  Here,  by  dint  of 
threats,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  levied 
heavy  contributions,  without  the  participation 
of  his  colleagues  in  command,  and  enriched 
himself  with  the  spoil.  The  Parians  avoided 

(p)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  123. 
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all  public  payments  by  bribing  Themistocles.(q) 
The  Aridrians  alone,  of  the  islanders  on  the 
European  side  of  the  ^Egean,  refused  to  pay 
any  thing:  "  I  come,"  said  the  Athenian, 
"  accompanied  by  two  powerful  divinities, 
Persuasion  and  Necessity."  "  Alas!"  replied 
they,  "  we  also  have  divinities  on  our  side, 
equally  potent,  Poverty  and  Impossibility." 
In  consequence  of  this  reply,  siege  was  laid  to 
their  principal  town,(r)  with  what  effect  Hero- 
dotus has  not  stated ;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that  Themistocles  became  master  of  the  place, 
since  Pericles,  a  few  years  afterwards,  sent 
thither  a  colony  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Athenians.(s) 

On  the  approach  of  spring,  Mardonius  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field.  His 
army  consisted  of  Medes,  Per- 
sians, Scythians,  and  Indians; 
and,  though  greatly  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  myriads  which 
Xerxes  had  brought  from  Persia,  it  was  not 
the  less  formidable.  Experience,  however,  had 
made  him  sensible  that  the  foe  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  was  of  no  ordinary  description.  He 
had  seen  the  Athenians  leave  their  country, 
and  suffer  the  destruction  of  their  houses,  pro- 
perty, and  estates,  rather  than  submit,  and  he 
had  beheld  the  sweeping  destruction  they  had 
inflicted  upon  the  immense  armament  of  his 
sovereign.  He  could  not  but  admire  their  vir- 
tue ;  he  respected  their  valour ;  and  had  reason 
to  fear  their  despair.  He  knew  that  they  had 
kept  the  Grecian  confederacy  together,  and 
that  if  they  could  be  withdrawn  from  it,  the 
rest  of  Greece  must  become  an  easy  conquest. 
He  was,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  treat  with 
the  Athenians  than  to  fight  with  them ;  and 
before  he  left  Thessaly,  he  sent  Alexander, 
king  of  Macedon,  a  tributary  and  ally  of 
Xerxes,  to  treat  with  those  Athenians  that 
had  returned  to  their  city;  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  to  offer  them  propo- 
sals of  peace.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  Athenians 
received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner ;  but 
delayed  to  call  an  assembly  to  hear  and  answer 
his  discourse,  until  the  Spartans,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  intentions  of  Mardonius,  should 
send  ambassadors  to  assist  at  the  consultations. 
"When  the  parties  were  all  convened,  Alexander 
opened  his  commission ;  and  informed  the  Athe- 

(q)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  75.  (r)  Ibid.  cap.  111. 


nians,  that  Mardonius  had  received  a  message 
from  the  Persian  monarch,  intimating  his  will 
to  leave  them  in  possession  of  their  territorities, 
their  liberties,  and  laws,  provided  they  would 
desert  the  general  cause  of  Greece,  and  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  him.  And,  to  induce 
them  to  embrace  this  flattering  offer,  Mardonius 
endeavoured  to  add  weight  to  it,  by  observing, 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  the  Athenians 
ever  to  conquer,  or  ahvays  to  resist,  a  monarch 
possessed  of  so  much  power,  and  such  un- 
bounded resources.  To  these  arguments  Alex- 
ander ventured  to  add  some  of  his  own;  of 
which  the  strongest  was  derived  from  the  local 
situation  of  Attica  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  Persia  and  the  Peloponnesians,  which 
must  always  expose  it  to  ruin. 

The  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  spoke  next. 
They  said  that  Sparta,  having  engaged  in  a 
destructive  conflict,  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of 
her  Athenian  allies,  it  would  be  unjust  and 
dishonourable  in  the  Athenians  to  abandon 
their  friends  and  confederates,  when  hostilities 
had  been  extended  over  all  Greece  on  their 
account.  They  urged  the  regret  which  the 
Spartans  felt  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  been  deprived  of  their  houses 
and  their  harvests;  and,  as  a  mark  of  their 
regard,  offered,  in  conjunction  with  the  allies, 
to  maintain  their  wives  and  children  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  to  afford  them  every 
assistance  in  their  power.  The  Athenians,  hav- 
ing deliberated  on  these  propositions,  answered 
both  parties  by  the  voice  of  Aristides.  To  the 
Macedonian  they  observed,  that,  as  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  Xerxes, 
he  might  have  omitted  to  insult  them  by  de- 
scribing its  great  superiority;  but  that,  in  the 
defence  of  liberty,  no  power  was  too  great 
for  them  to  oppose.  "  Return,  then,"  said  they, 
"  and  tell  Mardonius,  that  the  Athenians,  as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  will  never 
make  peace  with  Xerxes,  desert  the  cause  of 
Greece,  or  forget  the  injuries  which  the  Per- 
sians have  done  them  ;  but,  that,  trusting  to  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  those  gods,  whose 
temples  and  altars  the  impious  tyrant  has  pol- 
luted and  destroyed,  we  will  resist  him  to  the 
last  extremity.  And  yon,  Alexander,  be  not 
again  the  bearer  of  such  messages  as  these, 
lest  we  forget  the  respect  we  owe  you  as  our 
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friend,  and  consider  not  the  sacred  ties  of 
hospitality  by  which  we  are  reciprocally  con- 
nected." To  the  Lacedaemonians  they  replied  ; 
"  That  they  were  surprised  the  Spartans  should 
entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  them ;  that 
neither  the  richest  possessions  on  earth,  nor 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Persian  king,  should  se- 
duce them  from  the  common  defence  of  Greece ; 
that,  without  being  troublesome  to  the  allies, 
they  hoped  to  provide  for  their  families;  but 
requested  that  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
might  march,  with  all  expedition,  towards 
Breotia;  where,  being  joined  by  that  of  the 
Athenians,  they  might  endeavour  to  stop  the 
progress  of  Mardonius,  who  would  imme- 
diately proceed  southward,  and  prevent  him 
from  again  overrunning  Attica. "(t) 

As  the  Athenians  had  anticipated,  Mardo- 
nius marched  directly  towards  Attica,  by  the 
same  road  that  Xerxes  had  before  taken  ;  and 
the  Spartans  sent  their  succours  so  slowly, 
that  the  Athenians  were  once  more  compelled 
to  desert  their  country,  and  to  retire  to  Salamis; 
the  Persians  in  the  mean  time  plundering  the 
country  of  the  little  it  contained,  levelling  even 
the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  and  destroying 
such  as  had  been  recently  erected,  or  repaired  ; 
and  in  the  tenth  month  after  the  departure  of 
Xerxes,  they  re-entered  Athens. 

The  conduct  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
especially  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  ungrateful  and  mean.  They  had  for- 
tified the  isthmus  with  additional  walls  and 
ramparts;  and,  believing  themselves  secure 
behind  the  bulwarks  they  had  raised,  they 
equally  disregarded  the  distresses  or  resent- 
ment of  their  northern  allies.  But  the  Athe- 
nians exhibited  the  greatest  magnanimity  and 
heroism.  Fugitives  in  the  island  of  Salamis, 
and  deprived  of  their  allies,  the  Persian  general 
thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  attempt- 
ing another  negociation,  to  draw  the  Athenians 
from  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece.  The 
same  terms  which  the  Macedonian  prince  had 
been  commissioned  to  offer,  were  now  repeated. 
Through  the  interest  of  Lycidas,  one  Muri- 
c hides,  a  Hellespontian  Greek,  who  was 
charged  with  this  negociation,  was  admitted 
to  an  audience  by  the  council  of  five  hundred  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  proposal  was  made,  the 


(t)  Herodot.  lib.  is.  cap.  20,  22,  24.    Justin.  Jib.  ii.    Pint, 
in  Vit.  Arist.  et  Themist. 


popular  zeal  against  tyranny,  and  the  perse- 
vering enmity  of  the  Athenians  against  Persia, 
were  demonstrated  by  the  stoning  to  death  of 
Lycidas,  with  his  wife  and  family,  by  a  tumul- 
tuous and  irritated  multitude.  The  law  of 
nations,  however,  was  observed  as  to  the  per- 
son of  Murichides;  and  he  was  permitted  to 
depart  without  receiving  injury  or  insult. 

Messengers  had  now  been  sent  from  Sala- 
mis to  Sparta,  in  behalf  of  Athens,  Plataea, 
and  Megara;  and  they  remonstrated  warmly 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  their  shameful 
neglect  of  their  engagements.  The  Spartans 
were  at  that  time  celebrating  the  solemn 
feast  of  Hyacinthia;  which  furnished  them 
with  a  pretext  for  delaying  any  answer  for 
several  days ;  and  the  Athenian  ambassadors, 
thinking  themselves  insulted,  and  their  country 
betrayed,  determined  to  depart  immediately. 
But  they  previously  expressed  to  the  Spartans 
their  sense  of  such  treatment;  declaring  that 
the  Athenians  would  join  the  Persians,  and 
then  the  Peloponnesians  must  become  sensible, 
when  too  late,  that  the  wall  across  the  isthmus 
would  only  afford  a  partial  and  feeble  defence; 
and,  though  it  might  secure  them  on  the  land 
side,  could  not  protect  their  coasts  from  the 
Persian  armament,  reinforced  by  the  Athenian 
fleet. 

This  threat,  or  the  returning  sense  of  public 
virtue,  urged  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  length,  to 
take  the  field.  Five  thousand  Spartans,  each 
attended  by  seven  Helots,  thus  composing  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  fighting  men,  left  the 
city  silently  in  the  evening,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pausanias,  the  guardian  and  kinsman 
of  Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas.  Having 
marched  beyond  the  isthmus,  they  joined  the 
army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies :  and  the 
whole  heavy-armed  troops  amounted  to  nearly 
forty  thousand  ;  while  the  light-armed  were  the 
thirty-five  thousand  Helots,  attendants  on  the 
Spartans ;  and  about  as  many  more,  (one  to 
each  soldier)  attended  the  other  divisions. 

This  movement  occasioned  Mardonius  to 
return  into  Boeotia,  where  the  Greek  confede- 
rates had  taken  post  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Cithxron,  and  he  sat  down  directly  opposite 
to  them.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Plataea, 
already  described, (u)  soon  followed,  and  by 

(u)  See  before,  p.  404. 
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the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Mardonius,  freed 
the  Athenians  from  their  apprehensions:  for 
Artabazus,  the  next  in  command  to  Mardonius, 
deeming  all  to  be  lost,  retired  from  the  field 
of  battle  with  forty  thousand  men,  and  after 
inarching  with  great  expedition  through  Thrace, 
arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  where  he  embarked 
for  Asia.  The  rest  of  the  Persian  army  with- 
drew into  their  camp,  strengthened  the  works 
they  had  before  thrown  up,  and  defended 
themselves  with  considerable  bravery  against 
the  Lacedaemonians;  but  when  the  Athenians 
came  up,  an  assault  was  made  upon  them, 
and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  Of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  whom  Mardonius 
brought  into  the  field,  scarcely  three  thousand 
escaped,  exclusively  of  those  who  retreated 
under  Artabazus.  The  number  of  Greeks, 
who  fell  on  this  occasion,  is  uncertain ;  but  it 
must  have  been  considerable.(v)  Aristides, 
and  the  body  of  troops  under  his  command, 
distinguished  themselves  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.(w) 

The  result  of  this  battle  not  only  completely 
freed  the  Greeks  from  the  terrors  of  servitude, 
but  made  them  masters  of  greater  wealth  than 
they  could  ever  have  hoped  to  possess.  When 
Xerxes  left  the  army,  he  had  given  most  of  his 
riches  and  valuable  furniture  to  Mardonius,  his 
general  and  brother-in-law;  and  the  rest  he 
divided  among  his  inferior  favourites.  These 
all  came  into  the  possession  of  the  conquerors  ; 
consisting  of  couches,  magnificently  embroi- 
dered; tables  of  gold  and  silver;  golden  bowls 
and  goblets;  stalls  and  mangers  of  brass; 
chains,  bracelets,  scymitars,  some  of  solid 
gold,  others  set  with  precious  stones;  and 
many  chests  of  Persian  money,  which  began 
after  that  time,  and  continued  several  years, 
to  be  current  in  Greece.  The  tenth  of  the 
whole  spoil  was  consecrated  to  the  gods; 
peculiar  presents  were  offered  to  Jupiter  at 
Olympia,  to  Neptune  at  the  isthmus,  and  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi ;  a  tenth  of  the  remainder 
was  divided  amongst  the  generals;  and  prizes 
were  distributed  among  the  bravest  of  the  sur- 
vivors, according  to  their  respective  achieve- 
ments. 

Having  buried  their  dead  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  funeral  pomp,  and  raised  trophies  to 


(v)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  50. 
(w)  Plut.  in  Aristid. 


commemorate  their  success,  the  confederates, 
as  had  been  customary  after  a  victory,  deter- 
mined to  banish  those  who,  deserting  the  cause 
of  Greece,  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
Persian  monarch.  With  this  view,  Pausanias 
marched  immediately  to  Thebes,  and  laid 
waste  the  surrounding  country.  The  Thebans, 
at  first,  attempted  to  make  a  defence;  but, 
after  mature  deliberation,  they  capitulated,  and 
gave  up  the  leaders  of  the  Median  faction  to 
the  indignant  allies.  These  thought  to  have 
purchased  their  ransom  with  money :  but  Pau- 
sanias, disdaining  their  proposals,  carried  them 
to  Corinth,  and  there  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death.(x) 

The  battle  of  Plataca  took  place  on  the  22d 
of  September;  and  on  the  same  day  another 
battle,  neither  less  glorious  nor  less  decisive, 
was  fought  between  the  same  nations,  at  the 
promontory  of  Mycale,  in  Ionia,  opposite  to 
the  isle  of  Samos.  After  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  Persian  armament  had  been  driven  from 
the  Grecian  coast,  and  obliged  to  seek  protec- 
tion in  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor,  the  confederates 
were  encouraged  by  the  lonians  to  send  their 
fleet  into  those  parts,  on  the  expectation  that 
all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would  revolt  from  the 
Persian  interest.  The  Grecian  fleet,  therefore, 
steered  eastward,  under  the  command  of  Leoty- 
chides.  the  Spartan  king,  and  Xanthippus,  the 
Athenian  admiral.  The  commanders  of  the 
Persian  armament,  as  soon  as  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  fleet  in  those 
seas,  wishing  to  avoid  another  naval  engage- 
ment, stood  in  for  the  shore,  and  sought  the 
protection  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
which  had  been  left  for  the  defence  of  Ionia. 

The  Greeks,  perceiving  their  intent,  resolved 
to  attack  them  on  shore ;  while  Leotychides, 
sailing  towards  the  coast,  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  revolt  amongst  the  lonians.  After 
this,  the  Greeks  disembarked  their  whole  force 
capable  of  acting  by  land,  which  consisted  of 
the  greatest  part  of  their  crews.  The  Persians, 
having  received  information  that  the  Samians 
had  been  intriguing  with  the  Greeks,  disarmed 
them;  but,  confiding  very  much  in  the  Mile- 
sians, they  entrusted  to  them  the  care  of  the 
passes  through  the  mountains,  by  which,  on 
an  emergency,  they  could  retreat.  These 

(x)  Herodot.  lib.  ix.  cap.  77, 78, 81.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Tlumht. 
et  Aristid. 
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dispositions  being  made,  they  prepared  to 
defend  their  fortifications.  The  Grecian  forces 
marched  in  two  columns :  the  one,  consisting 
of  the  Athenian,  Corinthian,  Sicyonian,  and 
Troezenian  troops,  held  the  plain  along  the 
shore ;  the  other,  composed  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  their  allies,  made  a  circuit  over  the 
hills.  The  former  arrived  first,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  forced  the  Persian  camp, 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The  Samians, 
though  unarmed,  exerted  themselves  against 
the  Persians;  and  the  Milesians,  who  were 
to  have  guarded  the  passes,  attacked  the 
Persians  as  soon  as  they  fled,  killing  many, 
and  making  more  of  them  prisoners.  Tigranes, 
the  general  of  the  Persian  troops,  and  two  of 
the  principal  naval  commanders,  were  among 
the  slain.  When  the  slaughter  had  ceased, 
the  Persian  ships  and  camp,  and  all  the  valu- 
able treasures  contained  in  them,  became  the 
prize  of  the  victors.  Ionia  regained  its  free- 
dom, and  the  Asiatic  coast  was  abandoned  by 
the  Persian  monarch. 

After  this  signal  blow,  which  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  Persian  expedition  against  Europe, 
and  in  which  the  Athenians  behaved  with 
superior  gallantry,  the  Grecian  fleet  returned 
to  Samos.  Here  they  deliberated  whether 
Ionia  should  be  left  to  the  Persians,  and  the 
lonians  be  transported  into  Greece,  and  have 
those  countries  bestowed  upon  them  which 
had  sided  with  the  Barbarians.  The  ground 
of  this  motion  was  the  distance  at  which  the 
lonians  were  from  the  rest  of  Greece;  and  the 
certainty  that  their  late  revolt  would  bring 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Persia,  when  the 
confederates  could  not  possibly  assist  them. 
The  Athenians,  however,  strenuously  opposed 
it;  and  insisted  that,  as  they  were  Athenian 
colonies,  no  other  Grecian  state  had  a  right  to 
interfere  in  their  disposal.  The  true  cause  of 
their  opposition  seems  to  have  been  a  jealousy 
that  the  lonians,  if  transported  to  Europe, 
might  rival  the  Athenians  in  their  .trade; 
added  to  a  dislike  that  the  Peloponnesians 
should  intermeddle  in  their  colonial  concerns. 
As  the  Athenians  had  shewn  themselves  to  be 
the  state  of  greatest  consequence  to  Greece, 
the  confederates  deemed  it  prudent  to  gratify 


(y)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  33 ;  lib.  ix. 
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them  by  their  condescension  in  this  point; 
and  therefore,  after  making  the  lonians  some 
general  promises  of  assistance,  as  their  occa- 
sions might  demand,  they  left  their  coast,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  sailed  back  to  Laconia. 

The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Xan- 
thippus,  resolving,  before  they  quitted  those 
seas,  to  make  some  farther  conquests,  crossed 
over  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  besieged  Sestos, 
a  strongly  fortified  place,  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous garrison,  with  Artayctes,  the  Persinn, 
at  its  head.  The  siege  was  long  and  trouble- 
some; and  when  autumn  approached,  the 
Athenians  would  have  given  it  up,  had  not 
Xanthippus  declared  his  resolution  not  to 
depart  till  he  either  had  taken  Sestos,  or  was 
recalled  by  a  public  decree.  At  last,  the  gar- 
rison, being  pressed  with  hunger,  and  having 
no  hopes  of  external  relief,  divided  themselves 
into  two  bodies,  one  led  by  Artayctes,  the 
other  by  Oibazus,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
their  escape,  leaving  the  fortress  to  the  enemy. 
Oibazus  and  his  party  were  intercepted  by  the 
Thracians,  who  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and 
sacrificed  their  leader  to  Plisloms,  a  Thracian 
deity.  For  the  moment,  Artayctes  seemed  to 
have  the  good  fortune  to  elude  observation: 
but  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  they  sent  out  detachments  in 
search  of  him,  by  one  of  which  his  troops 
were  engaged  and  routed  near  the  river 
/Egos,  and  himself  and  his  son  taken  prisoners. 
On  being  brought  to  Xanthippus,  at  Sestos, 
Artayctes  made  large  offers  for  his  own  and 
his  son's  ransom;  but  these  being  rejected, 
because  he  had  pillaged  the  sepulchre  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  and  defiled  the  temple  in  Eleus  of 
Chersonesus,  he  was  impaled  alive,  or  cruci- 
fied, and -his  son  was  stoned  to  death  before 
his  face.(y)  The  Athenians  now  returned  to 
their  native  country,  carrying  with  them, 
besides  an  immense  booty,  the  materials  of 
Xerxes'  bridges,  in  order  to  consecrate  them 
in  their  temples. (z) 

As  the  victories  of  Platasa  and  Mycale  had 
sealed  the  freedom  of  Greece,  the  Athenians, 
without  apprehension,  fetched  home  their  fami- 
lies into  Attica,  and  set  about  rebuilding  their 
capital  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and  with 
some  degree  of  magnificence.  They  had 

(•/.}  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  33;  lib.  ix.  cap.  115.  Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  xi.  c;ip.  3. 
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scarcely  assembled,  however,  before  the  old 
political  contentions  were  renewed  :  the  com- 
mons, with  Themistocles  at  their  head,  were 
clamorous  for  a  democracy;  and  Aristides, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  thought 
it  better  to  grant  them  freely,  what  they  so 
ardently  desired,  than  to  risk  the  public  peace 
at  so  critical  a  conjuncture.  It  was,  therefore 
proposed,  and  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  that 
every  citizen  should  have  an  equal  right  to  the 
government,  and  that  the  archons  should  be 
chosen  from  the  body  of  the  people,  without 
preference  or  distinction  ;  and  thus  tranquillity 
was  restored.  (a) 

The  events  of  the  late  invasion  had  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  future  security  in  a  more 
ample  manner  than  they  had  formerly  done: 
a  sentiment  which  Themistocles  took  care  to 
cherish  and  improve,  viewing  it  as  the  presage 
of  the  political  greatness  of  his  country,  and 
perhaps  as  the  foundation  of  his  own  future 
fame.  He  therefore  persuaded  the  Athenians 
to  postpone  every  other  consideration  till  the 
fortifications,  which  were  put  under  his  direc- 
tion, should  be  completed  :  a  larger  area  was 
marked  out  for  the  new  walls  ;  and  the  work 
v>  as  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  vigour. 

During  the  late  troubles  of  Greece,  unequi- 
vocal symptoms  of  jealousy  between  the  two 
most  considerable  of  its  states,  Sparta  and 
Athens,  had  repeatedly  appeared,  though  they 
had  been  repressed  by  a  sense  of  the  common 
danger.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  dis- 
encumbered of  their  enemies,  they  kept  no 
measures,  and  the  separation  of  their  two  fleets, 
as  just  noticed,  gave  an  earnest  of  the  rivalry 
that  rankled  in  their  minds.  This  feeling  was 
farther  manifested,  on  occasion  of  the  proposed 
fortification  of  Athens.  The  'Lacedaemonians 
had  long  held  the  supremacy  among  the  Gre- 
cian states:  in  the  late  wars,  the  Athenians 
had  shewn  their  decided  superiority  in  naval 
affairs;  and  it  was  apprehended  at  Sparta, 
that  if  they  were  suffered  to  entrench  them- 
selves within  a  fortified  city,  they  would  soon 
Jul.  Per.  4-236.  -\  become  the  paramount  power. 
A.  M.  3526.  /  The  Lacedaemonians,  therefore, 
Olymp.  v  sent  an  embassy  to  remonstrate 
3.  I  against  a  design  so  peculiarly 
•  alarming  to  themselves,  and,  as 

(a)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Aristid. 


they  pretended,-  dangerous  to  the  other  Grecian 
states.  The  ostensible  reason  alleged  against 
this  undertaking  of  the  Athenians  was,  that 
if,  in  the  late  invasion,  any  Greek  town  of 
impregnable  strength  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Persians,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  drive  Xerxes  from  their  country; 
a  consequence  that  must  necessarily  happen, 
should  that  prince  renew  his  attempts,  and  get 
possession  of  Athens  in  a  fortified  condition.  As 
these  arguments  seemed  to  have  no  weight  with 
those  to  whom  they  were  urged,  the  Spartan 
ambassadors  proceeded  to  exert  an  authority, 
which  had  been  admitted  in  other  Grecian 
cities,  and  forbade  the  walls  to  be  carried  any 
higher.  This  imperious  conduct  could  not  but 
give  great  umbrage ;  but  as  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  recur  to 
arms,  and  even  excite  the  Peloponnesians  to 
join  them,  while  Athens  was  incapable  of 
opposition,  Themistocles  advised  his  country- 
men to  temporize;  and  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  has  been  considered  as  a  master- 
piece of  policy.  To  the  Spartan  ministers,  who 
brought  the  remonstrance,  it  was  replied,  that 
the  Athenians  would  send  ambassadors  to 
Lacedsemon,  who  would  satisfy  the  Spartans 
on  the  subject  of  their  message;  and  with 
this  answer  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed, 
apparently  satisfied. 

Themistocles  offered  himself  to  manage  this 
business,  and  being  accordingly  charged,  with 
some  other  Athenians,  to  repair  to  Sparta,  he 
hastened  his  journey  to  that  city ;  but  engaged 
the  Athenian  senate  to  detain  one  or  both  of 
his  colleagues,  until  the  walls  of  Athens  were 
raised  to  the  full  height.  When  he  arrived  at 
Lacedaemon,  he  delayed  to  open  the  business 
of  his  embassy  ;  alleging  that  he  waited  for  his 
colleagues,  whom  he  pretended  to  expect  daily. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  prosecuted 
their  work  with  the  most  diligent  application  : 
the  citizens  toiled  with  the  slaves ;  women  aud 
children  assisted  all  that  they  were  able ;  no 
intermission  of  the  work  was  permitted  either 
day  or  night;  and  materials  were  procured 
from  the  ruins  of  public  buildings  and  sepul- 
chres :  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  Walls  were 
almost  completed.  The  Lacedaemonians  had 
notice  of  these  proceedings  about  the  same  time 
that  the  colleagues  of  Themistocles  arrived, 
and  they  were  immediately  summoned  before 
the  ephori,  with  bitter  complaints  against  the 
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perfidy  of  the  Athenians,  in  breaking  their 
promise.  Themistocles  denied  the  charge; 
said  that  his  colleagues  had  assured  him  of  the 
contrary  of  what  the  Spartans  affirmed ;  and 
after  observing  that  it  did  not  become  a  great 
state,  to  give  heed  to  vague  reports,  recom- 
mended them  to.  send  deputies  to  Athens  to 
inquire  into  the  subject;  offering  himself  to 
remain  at  Sparta,  as  an  hostage,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  event.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, completely  over-reached  by  this  spe- 
cious duplicity,  agreed  to  dispatch  a  second 
embassy  to  Athens,  consisting  of  some  of  their 
most  respectable  citizens,  accompanied  by  the 
two  colleagues  of  Themistocles,  whom  he  had 
instructed  as  to  their  ulterior  movements.  In 
consequence  of  these  instructions,  the  Spartan 
deputies  were  no  sooner  arrived  at  Athens, 
than  they  were  seized  and  committed  to  close 
custody,  as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  Themis- 
tocles, who  by  this  time  was  informed  that 
the  walls  were  completed.  Throwing  off  the 
mask,  therefore,  Themistocles  presented  him- 
self before  the  Lacedaemonian  assembly, 
avowed  the  whole  transaction,  the  merit  of 
which  he  (ook  to  himself;  defended  the  stra- 
tagem he  had  adopted,  on  the  ground  of  "  all 
things  being  lawful  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try;" and  declared  that  the  Athenians  were 
most  competent  to  decide  what  their  own 
interest  and  the  general  welfare  of  Greece 
demanded.  Athens  was  now,  he  observed,  in 
a  condition  to  repel  any  foreign  or  domestic 
foe;  and  if  the  Spartans  entertained  any  resent- 
ment of  this  measure,  which,  white  it  con- 
duced to  the  public  interest,  was  indeed  calcu- 
lated to  displease  private  ambition,  their  anger 
would  be  equally  unjust  and  fruitless:  in  con- 
clusion, he  intimated  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  dismiss  their  ambassadors  till  he  was  free. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  perceiving  they  were 
without  remedy,  suppressed  their  indignation, 
;uid  sent,  home  Themistocles  in  safety  to  redeem 
their  own  citizens :  but  they  never  forgave  him, 
;iud  from  that  moment  persecuted  him  with  the 
most  unrelenting  hatred. (b) 
Jul.  Per.  4237.-)  _The  next  year,  Themistocles 
A.M.  a-327.  /  disclosed  a  farther  scheme  he 
Oljmp.  >  had  formed  for  raising  the  power 
''pXV'  *•  \  anil  increasing  the  wealth  of  his 
"  '  '  country.  The  port  of  Phalerum 

(b)  Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  T/wmist.     Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  xi.  cap.  i>. 


was  very  narrow  and  inconvenient;  and  he 
advised  the  Athenians  to  render  the  Pyra?um 
the  largest  and  most  capacious  haven  in  Greece, 
and  to  unite  it  to  their  city  by  long  walls.  He 
did  not  think  fit  at  first  to  mention  this  publicly; 
but  having  signified  to  the  people  that  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  communicate,  they 
appointed  Xanthippus  and  Aristides  to  judge 
of  his  proposal.  These  came  readily  into  his 
measure,  and  told  the  people  that  what  The- 
mistocles proposed  would  be  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  state,  and  might  be  performed 
with  ease.  The  object  itself  was  not  made 
public,  on  account  of  the  Spartans,  whose 
jealousy  and  resentment  ran  so  high,  that  all 
the  address,  eloquence,  and  bribes,  of  Themis- 
tocles were  scarcely  able  to  divert  them  from 
entering  Attica  with  an  armed  force.  Themis- 
tocles was  therefore  referred  to  the  senate, 
which,  if  it  approved  of  his  design,  was  em- 
powered to  furnish  him  with  whatever  he 
wanted  for  its  execution.  The  senators  unani- 
mously fell  into  his  measures;  and  to  amuse 
the  Lacedaemonians,  they  sent  messengers  to 
Sparta,  to  persuade  them  and  their  allies,  that 
the  common  interest  of  the  Grecian  confederacy 
required  a  large  and  capacious  harbour  to  be 
formed,  in  which  the  combined  fleets  of  Greece 
might  rendezvous,  to  observe  the  designs  of 
the  enemy.  Having  thus  obviated  any  reason 
for  umbrage  at  their  first  undertakings,  the 
Athenians  set  about  the  work  with  such  spirit 
and  activity,  that  it  was  completed  before  it 
was  well  known  at  Sparta  what  they  were 
about. (c)  Thus,  in  less  than  twelve  months 
the  Piraeum,  under  the  care  and  direction  of 
Themistocles,  became  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete naval  arsenal  that  the  world  had  seen.(d) 
The  new  walls  were  sufficiently  broad  to  admit 
two  carriages  abreast;  and  were  formed  of 
large  blocks  of  marble,  squared,  and  exactly 
fitted  without  cement;  and  the  outer  stones 
were  firmly  connected  with  cramps  of  iron, 
fixed  with  lead.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Athenians  determined,  by  the  advice  of  The- 
mistocles, to  make  an  annual  addition  of 
twenty  ships  to  their  navy. 

The  zeal  of  this  great  politician  and  patriot, 
not  being  regulated  by  sound  moral  principles, 
sometimes  led  him  to  adopt  schemes  for  aug- 
menting the  power  of  his  country,  without 

(c)  1'lut.  «-t  Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supra. 
(d;  See  before,  p.  217. 
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regard  to  the  means.  This  had  been  fully 
exemplified  in  the  train  of  deceptions  he 
adopted  towards  the  Spartans,  in  regard  to  the 
walls  of  Athens ;  and  something  of  the  same 
nature  may  be  observed  in  his  management 
for  evading  interruption  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Piraeus.  But  he  had  one  of  superior  con- 
sequence still  in  store,  fraught  with  cruelty 
and  the  worst  of  treachery.  He  one  day  de- 
clared in  the  popular  assembly,  that  he  had  a 
design  to  communicate,  of  the  greatest  import- 
but  that,  as  it  would  require  secresy 


ance 


and  dispatch  in  the  execution,  he  could  not 
re\eal  it  to  the  people  at  large;  and  therefore- 
requested  a  proper  person  might  be  chosen, 
lo  whom  his  proposal  might  be  made  known, 
and  who  might,  by  his  advice,  direct  the  pro- 
ject, and  confirm  it  by  his  authority.  Aris- 
tides,  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  citizens, 
was  accordingly  appointed ;  and  to  him  The- 
mistocles  opened  his  design  of  setting  fire  to 
the  ships  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  at  that 
time  in  a  neighbouring  port,  and  thus  procure 
to  Athens,  in  an  instant,  the  undivided  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas.  Aristides,  disdaining  such 
a  project,  returned  to  the  assembly,  and  told 
the  people,  that  the  proposal  of  Themistocles 
\\oald  indeed  be  highly  useful  to  Athens;  but 
that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  and  dis- 
honourable. The  Athenians,  therefore,  desired 
him  to  think  no  more  of  it ;  esteeming  it  better 
to  sacrifice  their  present  interest  to  their  future 
fame.(e) 

About  this  time,  the  Laceda-monians  pro- 
posed in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  that 
every  city  and  state  of  Greece,  which  had  not 
fought  against  the  Persians,  should  lose  the 
right  of  sending  deputies  to  that  assembly. 
This  motion  was  particularly  directed  against 
the  Thebans  and  Argives,  with  the  farther  view 
of  increasing  the  Spartan  influence,  by  the 
removal  of  two  powers  which  had  always  been 
in  opposition  to  it.  But  Themistocles,  pene- 
trating this  design,  obtained  a  decree  that  it 
would  be  unjust,  as  well  as  impolitic,  to  de- 
prive a  Grecian  state  of  its  inherent  rights,  on 
account  of  the  crimes  and  misconduct  of 
those,  who  at  any  particular  period  directed 
its  councils.(f) 

The  states  of  Greece,  finding  it  requisite  to 
be  always  upon  their  guard  against  the  Persian 


(c)  Phil,  in  Vit.  Themist.  (()  Ibid. 
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monarch,  proposed  a  general  taxation,  pro- 
portioned to  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  and 
adequate  force,  and  levied  according  to  the 
abilities  of  each  community.  The  settling  the 
proportion  of  this  contribution  according  to 
the  abilities  of  the  several  states,  seemed  a 
difficult  matter;  but  Aristides,  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  commission,  executed  it  with 
so  much  fidelity  and  activity,  that  all  the 
Greeks  were  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and 
his  system  was  universally  styled,  "  The 
happy  lot  of  Greece."  When  this  business 
was  finished,  he  obliged  all  the  Grecian  states 
to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  articles 
of  their  grand  alliance.(g) 

As  many  Grecian  to\vns,  not  only  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  also  in  Europe,  were  still  under 
the  dominion  of  Persia,  a  fleet  was  assembled, 
in  which  Aristides,  and  Cimon  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  commanded  the  Athenian  squa- 
dron ;  and  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  regent,  had 
the  principal  command.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Cimon,  who  was  yet  young,  had 
been  placed  in  a  situation  capable  of  eliciting 
the  virtues  and  courage  of  which  he  was  pos- 
sessed. He  had  formerly  suffered  himself  to 
be  imprisoned  till  he  could  pay  the  fine  im- 
posed upon  his  father ;  and  by  this  act  of  filial 
duty  gave  presages  of  his  magnanimity.  After 
his  liberation  from  prison,  he  became  the  op- 
ponent of  Themistocles,  and  ultimately  sup- 
planted him  in  the  popular  estimation.  The 
Spartan  commander,  elate  with  the  success  he 
had  met  with  at  Plataea,  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
sent expedition,  and  full  of  new  designs, 
formed  in  consequence  of  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence he  had  entered  into  with  the  Per- 
sian king,  which  led  him  to  aim  at  the  mo- 
narchy of  Greece,  treated  the  captains  of  the 
other  states  with  the  most  supercilious  haugh- 
tiness, giving  a  preference  to  his  countrymen 
most  ungrateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  justice  of 
Aristides,  and  the  candour  and  generosity  of 
Cinion,  gained  the  favour  both  of  captains  and 
troops :  they  saw  that  the  Athenians  were 
far  more  powerful  at  sea  than  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  latter 
was  grounded  only  in  their  pride.  They 
therefore  applied  themselves  first  to  Aristides, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  interpose  with  Pau- 


3s 
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sanias  to  change  his  deportment  towards  them; 
hut  when  Pausanias  turned  from  him  disdain- 
fiill\.  Caving  lie  NMIS  not  at  leisure  to  hear  him, 
tin  y  unanimously  besought  the  Athenian  com- 
manders to  take  them  under  their  protection, 
promising  Cor  the  future  to  acknowledge  Athens 
as  the  first  state  of  Greece.  Aristides  replied, 
that  he  was  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  their  proposal ;  but  as 
he  wished  not  to  hazard  the  safety  and  honour 
of  his  country,  by  attempting  to  perform  what 
might  not  succeed,  he  would  not  comply  with 
their  request,  until  by  some  public  act  they 
had  proved  their  sincerity,  and  fixed  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  troops,  without  a  possibility 
of  retracting.  Upon  this,  Uliades  the  Samian, 
and  Antagoras  of  Chios,  the  bravest  of  the 
maritime  allies,  agreed  to  put  a  public  insult 
upon  Pausanias,  and  they  accordingly  ran  foul 
of  his  galley  as  she  rode  at  the  head  of  the  fleet 
before  Byzantium.  The  Spartan  admiral,  after 
reproaching  them  for  the  outrage  offered  to  his 
person,  threatened  to  make  them  sensible  of 
the  affront  also  put  upon  his  country  :  but  they 
derided  his  menaces,  and  desired  him  to  re- 
tire, and  thank  Fortune,  that  the  memory  of  her 
favours  towards  him  at  Platsea  restrained  the 
Greeks  from  visiting  his  arrogance  and  cruelty 
with  ample  punishment.  These  words  were 
re-echoed  through  the,  fleet,  and  were  the  sig- 
nal of  general  revolt,  The  different  squadrons 
of  Asia  and  the  Hellespont,  sailing  from  their 
stations,  joined  the  ships  of  Uliades  and  Anta- 
goras, abjured  the  tyranny  of  Sparta  and  the 
insolence  of  Pausanias,  and  ranged  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  Athens.  Thus  what 
Themistocles  had  proposed  to  do  by  craft  and 
violence,  was  more  effectually  accomplished 
by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  Aristides ; 
and  Athens  became  the  leading  power  of 
Greece.(h) 

The  Lacedaemonians  at  first  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  this  transfer  of  pre-eminence  from 
them  to  the  Athenians ;  but  they  soon  began 
to  repine  at  it,  and  would  probably  have  had 
recourse  to  arms  in  support  of  their  preten- 
sions, had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
some  of  their  best  citizens,  who  acted  as  mo- 
derators with  the  people,  when  the  treason  of 
Pausanias  was  discovered.  They  could  not, 


(h)  Corn.  Nq>.  tit  Vit.  Ariit.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.  cap.  6. 


however,  forget  Themistocles,  who  had  opened 
the  way  for  the  exaltation  of  Athens,  and  they 
resolved  to  be  avenged  on  him.     Themistocles 
was  fast  advancing  to  the  attainment  of  the 
same  authority  at  home,  which  the  integrity  and 
merit   of  Aristides  had  procured    abroad    for 
his  country  and  himself;  and  he  had  begun 
again  to  intrigue  against  his  rival,  whose  great 
popularity  filled  him  with  envy.     At  this  cri- 
tical juncture    complaints    were    made    from 
Sparta,  that  he  had  conspired  with  Pausanias 
against  the  liberties  of  Greece      When  this  ac- 
cusation came  to  be  examined,   it.  appeared, 
indeed,  that  Pausanias  had  disclosed  his  in- 
tentions to  him;  but  Themistocles  had  rejected 
his  proposals,  and  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
divert  him  from  them.     He  was  therefore  ho- 
nourably acquitted:  but  in  a  popular  state,  and 
that  state  Athenian,  marked  for  its  fickleness 
and  ingratitude,  to  be  suspected  was  certain 
ruin  to  a  man  in  power.     Every  act  he  per- 
formed was  attributed  to  an  evil  motive ;  jea- 
lousy of  the  public  weal  was  made  the  pretext 
for  gratifying  private  pique;    calumnies  were 
every  where  spread  against  the  man,  whose 
praises  but  shortly  before  resounded  through 
the  commonwealth;  Timocreon  the  Rhodian, 
a  celebrated  poet  of  the  age,  was  engaged  to 
satirize  both  Themistocles  and  Aristides ;  and 
Cimon,    whose  rising  merit  had  just  dawned 
upon  the  republic,  stole  away  the  hearts  of  the 
few  friends  the  former  had  left.     Under  such 
accumulated  opposition  and  per- 
secution, reference  to  past  ser- 
vices, and  assertions  of  present 
integrity,  could  be  of  no  avail : 
the  fact  that  Themistocles  had 
erected  a  temple,  near  his  own  house,  dedicated 
to  Diana,  the  giver  of  the  best  counsel,  was  con- 
strued into  a  mark  of  arrogancy,  as  assuming 
to  himself  the  merit  of  having  given  the  best 
counsel  for  the  safety  of  Athens,  and  indeed 
of  all  Greece ;  this  was  deemed  sufficient  for 
his    condemnation,    and    he  was    accordingly 
banished   by  the  popular   sentence    of  ostra- 
cism.^) 

Although  the  fate  of  Themistocles  will  ever 
be  looked  upon  as  a  just  measure  of  retribu- 
tion for  his  conduct  towards  Aristides,  whose 
exile  he  had  formerly  procured  by  nearly  simi- 

(i)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.  cap.  12.      Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.   in 
Vit.  Tliemist. 
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lar  means ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  his 
countrymen  could  bring  themselves  to  such  a 
pitch  of  ingratitude,  upon  accusations  of  so 
frivolous  or  groundless  a  nature,  whilst  his 
patriotism  and  merit,  in  saving  Athens  from 
the  most  formidable  invasion  recorded  in  his- 
tory, and  the  success  of  his  exertions  to  raise 
his  country  to  the  first  degree  among  the  states 
of  Greece,  were  warm  in  their  memories :  but 
it  was  the  fate  of  all,  who  ever  served  them,  to 
be  repaid  with  black  ingratitude. 

Themistocles  at  first  retired  to  Argos ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  been 
recalled,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  to 
which  he  was  sentenced,  had  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians given  his  countrymen  leisure  to  recon- 
sider what  they  had  done.  But  these  invete- 
rate enemies  accused  him  afresh ;  alleging  that 
from  documents  found  in  the  possession  of 
Pausanias,  whom  they  had  starved  to  death,  the 
guilt  of  Themistocles  was  fully  authenticated ; 
and  they  urged  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
have  driven  him  from  Athens,  by  a  decree 
which  might  at  any  time  be  repealed ;  that 
crimes  against  the  general  confederacy  of 
Greece  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council :  and  that  the  punishment 
should  be  death,  or  perpetual  banishment. 
The  Athenians  disgracefully  complied  with 
this  demand  ;  and  Themistocles,  being  inform- 
ed of  his  condemnation,  sailed  to  Corcyra. 
His  enemies  still  continuing  to  pursue  him,  he 
fled  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Epirus,  where  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossi,  who,  when  Themistocles  was  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians,  and  been  by  him 
rejected.  He  had  not  long  remained  with  that 
prince,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  require  his  being  given  up ;  with  a 
threat,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  that  the  ter- 
ritories of  Admetus  should  be  invaded  by  the 
whole  Grecian  confederacy.  The  Molossian, 
abhorring  such  treachery,  furnished  his  un- 
happy guest  with  money,  and  advised  him  to 
i»e  into  Asia.  Themistocles  accordingly 
passed  over  into  Ionia,  concealing  his  name 


(j)  See  before,  p.  207. 

(k)  Although  Themistocles  has  been  frequently  charged 
with  treason,  and  with  holding  a  correspondence  with  the 
Persians,  whilst  he  directed  the  affairs  of  Athens,  it  does  not 
appear  from  his  history,  that  his  attachment  for  his  country 


and  rank  with  the  utmost  precaution,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm,  which  drove  the  vessel 
out  of  its  course,  lie  passed  through  the  Athenian 
fleet,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Naxos.(j)  The 
Persian  monarch,  having  heard  that  the  Greeks 
had  proscribed  this  illustrious  exile,  set  a  price 
of  two  hundred  talents  upon  his  head ;  and 
commanded  that  every  person  who  should  ar- 
rive in  any  part  of  the  coast  of  his  dominions 
should  be  strictly  examined.  Themistocles, 
however,  found  means  to  reach  'Cuma3  in  JEo- 
lia,  undiscovered ;  and  by  the  assistance  and 
friendship  of  Nicogenes,  his  host,  a  man  of 
considerable  property,  he  was  conducted  in  a 
close  palanquin  to  Suza  ;(k)  the  conductor  of 
the  vehicle  reporting  that  he  was  conveying  an 
Ionian  lady  to  a  nobleman  at  the  Persian 
court. 

When  the  unfortunate  Athenian  arrived  at 
the  palace  of  Artaxerxes,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  kingdom,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Artabanus,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
a  Grecian  stranger,  who  requested  an  audience 
of  the  monarch.  That  officer  informed  him  of 
a  ceremony  which  he  knew  was  insupportable 
to  some  Greeks,  but  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  an  interview  with  Arta- 
xerxes :  this  was  no  less  than  to  fall  prostrate 
before  the  Persian  monarch,  and  to  worship 
him  as  the  living  image  of  the  gods  on  earth. 
This  Themistocles  undertook  to  perform ;  and 
being  admitted  into  the  royal  presence,  he  pros- 
trated himself  accordingly,  exclaiming  at  the 
same  time :  "  O  king !  you  see  at  your  feet, 
Themistocles ;  a  man  who  has  indeed  injured 
the  Persians  much,  but  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  render  them  very  important  services."  He 
then  made  a  merit  of  his  preventing  the  Greeks 
from  pursuing  the  Persians  after  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Platsea ;  hinted  at  some  other  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  Xerxes,  and  which 
that  monarch  had  accepted ;  and  concluded 
with  observing  that  his  life  was  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  king.  "  If  you  save  it,"  cried  he, 
"  you  will  preserve  an  humble  suppliant,  who 
now  begs  it  at  your  hands ;  if  you  take  it  away, 
you  will  destroy  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 


ever  ceased;  or  that  he  had  any  design,  when  banished, 
either  to  revenge  himself  oil  Athens,  or  to  take  refuge  in  the 
court  of  the  Persian  king.  The  Greeks  forced  him  to  the 
latter,  as  the  only  alternative  left  him;  and  it  was  attended 
with  considerable  danger. 
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Greeks."(k)  The  king  was  struck  at  his  intre- 
pidity and  eloquence:  but  made  him  no  an- 
s\\er.  He  soon,  however,  gave  loose  to  his 
joy;  and  told  his  courtiers,  that  he  considered 
the  arrival  of  Themistocles  as  the  happiest  of 
incidents,  and  wished  his  enemies  would  al- 
ways pursue  the  same  destructive  methods, 
and  banish  from  among  them  all  that  are  good 
and  wise.  Plutarch  says,  that  Artaxerxes  was 
so  well  pleased  with  him,  that  in  the  night 
after  the  audience,  he  cried  out  three  times  in 
his  sleep :  "  I  have  got  Themistocles  the  Athe- 
nian."^) The  next  morning  the  king  sent  for 
him;  and,  as  soon  as  the  first  compliments 
were  over,  said  :  "  I  am  two  hundred  talents  in 
your  debt ;  for  so  much  I  promised  to  him  who 
should  bring  Themistocles."  At  the  same  time 
he  promised  him  far  greater  favours,  encou- 
raged him  to  speak  his  mind  freely  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece ;  and  in  the  sequel  bestowed 
upon  him  the  three  cities  of  Magnesia,  Myon, 
and  Lampsacus,  for  his  support,  where  he 
lived  in  all  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
a  Persian  grandee ;  insomuch  that  he  became 
afterwards  a  proverb ;  and  the  Persian  kings 
were  accustomed  to  promise  any  Greek,  whom 
they  wished  to  bring  over  to  their  interest, 
"  that  he  should  live  with  them  as  Themisto- 
cles had  lived  with  Artaxerxes." 

In  this  situation  he  continued  about  23  years, 
in  contented  dependence,  until  the  Persian  mo- 
narch pressed  him  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  Greece.(m)  Although  Themistocles 
professed  himself  an  enemy  to  his  country,  yet 
he  nourished  a  latent  spark  of  affection  for 
Athens,  which  no  resentment  nor  injury  could 
wholly  efface.  He  felt  inexpressible  pain  at 
the  thought  of  being  instrumental  in  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  a  city,  which  had  flourished 
by  his  counsels  and  exertions ;  and  found  him- 
self unable  either  to  perform  that  duty  and 
gratitude  he  owed  to  the  king,  or  to  erase  from 
liis  heart  the  love  of  his  country.  The  only 
means  left  to  ease  him  of  this  perplexity,  was 
death.  Having  therefore  made  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice, at  which  he  entertained  all  his  friends,  he 
swallowed  a  large  draught  of  bull's  blood,(n) 

(k)  Thucydides*  mentions  a  letter  sent  by  Themistocles 
to  Artaxerxes,  differing  very  little  from  this  speech  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Plutarch. 

(I)  Plut,  i*  Vit.  Themist. 

(ro)  See  before,  p.  4 13. 

•  DC  DM.  Ptlop.  lib.  i. 


and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Magnesia,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  a  stately  tomb ;  but  his  ashes,  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  request,  were  privately 
carried  into  Attica,  and  buried  there.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  Athenians  repented  of  their 
ill-treament  of  him,  and  honoured  him  with  a 
tomb  in  the  Pyraeum.(o)  Themistorles  united 
in  himself  all  the  great  and  prominent  features 
of  the  Greek  character.  He  was  sagacious, 
eloquent,  and  brave ;  but  unprincipled,  artful, 
and  mercenary.  The  means  lie  employed  to 
attain  his  object  gave  him  little  or  no  concern, 
provided  only  they  were  successful.  It  was  a 
usual  saying  with  him,  that  "  every  thing  which 
contributes  to  the  advantage  or  glory  of  the 
commonwealth,  is  lawful  and  commendable." 
In  short,  he  was  possessed  of  too  many  virtues 
to  be  considered  as  a  despicable  character,  and 
of  too  many  defects  to  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
fectly good  one. 

Of  all  the  great  men  in  Athens,  Aristides 
alone,  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  The- 
mistocles, declined  to  join  in  the  outcry 
against  him ;  and  when  urged  by  Alcmaeon 
and  Cimon  to  unite  with  them  in  prosecuting 
him  capitally,  he  not  only  refused,  but  spoke 
of  him  in  his  misfortunes  with  greater  respect 
than  ever. 

The  war  with  the  Persians  was  still  conti- 
nued ;  the  Greeks  finding  their  advantage  in 
plundering,  and  enriching  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  the  king  of  Persia's  subjects.  For 
this  reason,  they  equipped  a  ,jui  Per  4244 
navy  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  V  A.  M.  3534. 
sail,  under  pretence  of  expelling  •<  Olymp. 
the  Persians  from  Europe,  and 
relieving  such  of  the  Greek  ci- 
ties in  Asia  as  were  subject  to  them.  The 
command  of  this  armament  was  unanimously 
given  to  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  the  courage  of  his 
father,  the  vigour  of  Themistocles,  and  the 
probity  of  Aristides.  He  first  sailed  to  the 
coasts  of  Thrace,  and  attacked  the  towns  of 
Amphipolis  and  Eione,  situated  on  the  river 
Strymon.  The  former  was  soon  taken ;  but 

(n)  Thus  Plutarch.  Thueydides,  who  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Themistocles,  says  "  he  died  of  a  distemper ;  but 
some  report  that  he  poisoned  himself,  seeing  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  what  he  had  promised  the  king." 

(o)  Plut.  et  Corn.  Nrp.  in.  Vit.  Tlicmist.  Thucyd.  De 
Bell.  Pelopon.  lib.  i. 
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the  latter  made  an  obstinate  and  vigorous  re- 
sistance. Cimon,  having  reduced  the  garrison 
to  extremities,  offered  terms  of  capitulation; 
but  Butes,  the  brave  Persian  governor,  with  a 
fanatic;  heroism,  refused  to  surrender  the  place; 
and  when  pressed  by  hunger,  he  raised  a  funeral 
pile,  on  which  he  sacrificed  himself,  his  wife, 
concubines,  children,  and  slaves,  after  he  had 
thrown  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  articles 
of  value,  into  the  Strymon.  His  companions 
and  attendants,  equally  desperate,  followed  his 
example :  after  which  the  Athenians  took  pos- 
session of  the  place.  Cimon  then  chastised 
the  Thracians,  who  hail  assisted  the  Persians  in 
Ionia  with  provisions ;  and  he  settled  colonies 
in  their  neighbourhood.  He  next  reduced  the 
isle  of  Scyros ;  and  having  sold  the  inhabit- 
ants, of  Thessalian  origin,  for  slaves,  because 
they  had  been  guilty  of  many  piratical  depre- 
dations in  the  JBgean  sea,  he  repeopled  the 
island  with  Athenians :  he  also  brought  away 
the  bones  of  Theseus,  and  procured  them  an 
honourable  interment  at  Athens. 

Those  great  and  urgent  necessities,  which 
had  given  birth  to  the  Grecian  confederacy 
against  Persia,  now  no  longer  existed;  and 
many  of  the  inferior  states  began  to  shew  their 
aversion  to  serving  in  the  fleet,  or  of  contribut- 
ing to  its  support;  although  it  was  evident  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy  was  neces- 
sary to  deter,  or  to  repel,  any  future  attacks 
from  an  enemy,  who,  though  often  defeated, 
was  still  formidable  from  his  vast  resources. 
The  Athenian  government  felt  this,  and  endea- 
voured to  impress  the  same  conviction  on  its 
allies ;  but  finding  arguments  of  little  weight, 
it  availed  itself  of  its  superiority,  and  declared 
its  determination  to  exact  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  general  confederacy :  some  of  the  subordi- 
nate commonwealths,  influenced  by  views  of  a 
public  or  private  nature,  concurred  in  the  mea- 
sures of  Athens,  and,  jealous  of  the  defection 
of  others,  proffered  their  services  in  reducing 
the  disaffected  states  to  obedience,  should 
force  be  requisite. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naxos,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  a  rich  and  populous  island,  were  the 
first  to  avow  an  open  opposition  to  the  grand 
alliance,  and  they  in  consequence  sustained  a 
war  for  a  considerable  time  against  the  arms  of 
the  confederates.  They  were,  however,  at 
length  compelled  to  capitulate  on  terms,  Avhich 
depriving  them  of  their  liberty  and  inde- 


pendence, brought  them,  contrary  indeed  to  the 
articles  of  the  confederacy,  into  subjection  to 
Athens.  This  example  made  of  the  Naxians, 
induced  the  rest  of  the  states  to  submit  to  the 
privations  consequent  upon  a  state  of  warfare, 
and  to  exert  themselves  against  the  common 
enemy. 

Cimon  having  increased  his  fleet  to  three 
hundred  sail,  steered  towards  the  coast  of 
Caria,  where  the  arms  of  the  confederates  had 
never  yet  been  seen;  and  such  was  the  ter- 
ror inspired  by  the  fame  of  his  troops,  that 
many  of  the  Greek  cities  in  that  province 
were  deserted  by  the  Persians  before  any 
enemy  appeared.  Seconded  by  the  ardour  of 
the  natives,  Cimon  successively  besieged  and 
reduced  all  the  walled  towns  and  fortresses, 
in  many  of  which  were  numerous  and  powerful 
garrisons ;  and  the  Persians  were  expelled 
from  Caria.  He  then  entered  Pamphylia,  the 
whole  coast  of  which  submitted  to  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Grecian  settlement  of 
Phaselis,  which  refused  to  admit  the  allied 
fleet,  or  to  renounce  the  dominion  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  This  place  was  immediately  besieged  ; 
but  such  had  been  their  ancient  connection 
with  the  Chians,  who  served  under  Cimon,  that 
a  treacherous  correspondence  was  established 
between  them.  After  other  means  of  inter- 
course had  been  cut  off,  the  Chians  shot  arrows 
into  the  place,  to  convey  intelligence  of  every 
measure  adopted  by  the  assailants ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, wherever  the  confederates  made  an 
attack,  the  garrison  and  townsmen  were  pre- 
pared to  resist.  At  length,  by  the  persever- 
ance of  Cimon,  Phaselis  was  reduced  to  capi- 
tulate ;  but  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  gar- 
rison was  not  followed  by  any  particular  pu- 
nishment ;  for  the  Chians,  who  were  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  best  sailors  in  the  Athenian 
fleet,  prevailed  on  the  lenity  of  Cimon  to  exact 
from  them  only  the  payment  of  ten  talents,  and 
the  condition  of  adding  the  whole  of  their  na 
val  strength  to  the  Grecian  armament. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  crashed  the 
ambition  of  his  competitors,  he  assembled 
an  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurymedon,  in 
Pamphylia,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with 
it.  A  reinforcement  of  eighty  triremes  from 
Phoenice  was  also  expected,  and  upon  their 
arrival  he  purposed  to  begin  his  operations, 
the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  the  recovery 
of  his  lost  ground  in  Thrace. 
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Cimon,  having  notice  of  these  circumstances, 
Ivtd  to  quit  the  objects  he  had  in  view  on 
Ilie  continent,  and  to  attack  the  hostile  fleet 
Ix  fore  the  expected  squadron  should  arrive. 
AIHOIIL;  tlu-  ancients,  naval  operations  were 
almost  always  connected  with  those  by  land. 
Ciinon,  therefore,  embarked  a  considerable 
part  of  his  forces,  and  sailed  for  the  Euryme- 
don.  On  liis  arri\al  at  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
the  Persian  fleet,  already  much  more  numerous 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
An  engagement  immediately  ensued ;  and,  af- 
ter an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  many  of  the 
Persian  ships  were  sunk ;  a  hundred  others 
were  taken ;  and  the  rest  fled  in  disorder 
toward  the  shores  of  Cyprus.  A  powerful  de- 
tachment of  the  Grecian  fleet  pursued  these 
M'-sels,  which  the  terror  of  their  crews  aban- 
doned to  the  victors ;  and  the  mighty  prepara- 
tions of  Artaxerxes,  instead  of  annihilating, 
only  served  to  strengthen,  in  one  day,  the  hos- 
tile navy  of  Greece  with  three  hundred  sail. 

As  the  soldiers  encamped  on  the  Euryme- 
don  were  entirely  ignorant  of  this  battle,  Cimon 
resolved  to  put  in  execution  a  plan  for  surpris- 
ing the  Persian  camp.     In  the  evening,  there- 
fore,  of  the    same   day,   he  stripped   his   pri- 
soners, amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  of 
their  Persian  habiliments,  and  put  them  upon 
his  own  soldiers.     The  bravest  of  the  Greeks 
condescended  to  assume  the  tiara  and  the  scy- 
metar;  and  thus  disguised,  they  sailed  up  the 
river.     When  the  Persians  beheld  them  in  this 
attire,    supposing  them  to    be  their  expected 
companions,    they    received  them   with    open 
arms  into  their  camp.     But  the  confederates 
were  no  sooner  admitted,  than,  on  a  given  sig- 
nal,   they  drew   their   swords,    and   attacked, 
with  the  concert  of  disciplined   valour,  their 
defenceless  and  astonished  adversaries.     Con- 
sternation and  dismay  seized    this  numerous 
and  unwarlike  host ;  nor  did  they  recover  from 
tlieir  surprise,   until  Cimon  had  advanced  to 
the  cump  of  their  general.     The  few  that  had 
more  presence  of  mind  betook  themselves  to 
flight;  but  the  rest  remained  without  power, 
and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  conquerors.     Thus 
did  Ciinon  erect,  in  one  day,  two  trophies  for 
two  victories  gained  on  different  elements  by 
the  same  forces  ;  and,  as  if  Fortune  were  resolv- 
ed  to  be  prodigal  of  her  favours  to  him,  he 
afterwards  captured  the  Phoenician  galleys,  in 
the  port   of  Hydrus,   in  Cyprus,  intended  to 
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reinforce  the  Persian  navy,  which  he  had  de- 
stroyed.^)) 

By  these  signal  successes,  the  naval  strength 
of  Persia  was  so  broken,  her  troops  so  much 
disheartened,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
which  had  formerly  animated  her  councils  and 
excited  her  commanders,  so  depressed,  that 
offensive  operations  against  Greece  were  imme- 
diately intermitted ;  and  it  became  the  boast  of 
the  Greeks  that  no  Persian  ship  of  war  now 
appeared  westward  of  the  Chelidonian  isles, 
on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia ;  or  of  the  Cyanean 
rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine ;  and  that, 
no  Persian  troops  approached  within  three 
days'  journey  of  the  Grecian  seas. 

Cimon  returned  in  triumph  to  his  country, 
with  such  trophies  as  Greece  had  never  before 
won  in  a  field  so  distant.  Of  the  wealth  that 
was  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  part  was  depo- 
sited in  the  public  treasury,  part  rewarded  the 
individuals  who  had  accompanied  him,  and 
the  remainder  was  adjudged  to  himself.  To 
secure  the  affections  of  the  people,  Cimon 
spent  what  he  had  acquired  with  liberality  and 
profusion.  He  threw  down  the  fences  of  his 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  permitted  all  to 
partake  of  their  produce ;  a  table  was  daily 
spread  at  his  house  for  the  poorer  citizens; 
and  he  assisted  with  his  wealth,  not  only  his 
particular  friends,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
Athenians.  When  he  walked  through  the  city, 
he  was  generally  attended  by  a  large  retinue, 
handsomely  dressed  ;  and  if  he  met  an  elderly 
citizen  in  threadbare  garments,  he  directed 
one  of  his  suite  to  change  clothes  with  him ; 
or,  if  the  quality  of  the  person  rendered  that 
kindness  unsuitable,  he  privately  conveyed 
money  into  his  pocket.  In  his  youth,  Cimon 
had  affected  a  roughness  of  manners,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  elegancies  of  life ;  but,  in  his 
riper  age,  he  discovered  that  no  connection 
necessarily  subsists  between  grossness  and 
virtue.  Although  he  lived  in  the  exercise  of 
munificence  towards  the  lower  classes,  he  was 
attached  to  the  nobility,  and  openly  opposed 
every  attempt  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
popular  party.  The  riches  which  his  victories 
poured  into  Athens,  brought  with  them  their 
constant  attendant,  corruption;  but  it  never 
affected  either  Aristides,  who  had  chosen  a 

(o)  Plut.  ct  Corn.  Ncp.  in   Vit.    Cimon.       Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  xi.  cap.  12. 
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voluntary  poverty,  or  Cimon,  who  lived  in  the 
greatest  magnificence :  neither  of  them  was 
ever  taxed  with  peculation  or  partiality,  or  of 
acting  under  a  venal  influence.  With  the 
booty,  which  Cimon  had  lodged  in  the  public 
treasury,  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  build 
the  south  wall  of  their  citadel,  and  to  complete 
the  fortifications  of  the  port  and  city.  Out  of 
his  own  proportion,  he  raised  the  first  of  the 
Athenian  porticoes,  adorned  the  forum  with 
palm-trees,  and  beautified  the  academy  with 
commodious  and  elegant  walks  in  the  wood 
which  surrounded  it,  interspersed  with  pleasant 
streams  and  fountains.(p) 

While  Cimon  was  thus  engaged  in  embel- 
lishing and  strengthening  the  metropolis  of  his 
country,  he  hit  upon  an  expedient,  which  con- 
firmed to  Athens  her  naval  superiority,  and 
enervated  the  marine  strength  of  all  the  other 
Grecian  powers.  He  perceived  the  allies  to 
be  growing  daily  more  and  more  impatient  of 
the  requisitions  made  upon  them  for  the  public 
service,  and  that  their  murmurs  increased  at 
being  detained  from  their  homes,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  domestic  peace,  by  being  obliged 
to  serve  in  an  armament,  of  which,  from  the 
humbled  state  of  their  enemies,  they  could 
not  perceive  the  object.  The  Athenian  com- 
manders, much  offended  with  their  indifference, 
were  for  having  recourse  to  force ;  but  Cimon 
determined  otherwise,  and  permitted  such  as 
were  so  inclined  to  return  home,  on  condition 
of  their  compounding  for  the  personal  service 
of  their  citizens,  by  furnishing  ships,  and  pay- 
ing a  sum  of  money  to  the  common  treasury; 
while  the  Athenians  were  to  man  the  fleet. 
By  the  consequences  of  this  agreement,  Athens 
greatly  strengthened  herself,  and  reduced  to 
impotence  many  of  the  allied  states,  so  that  she 
became  less  scrupulous  of  using  force  against 
those  who  disputed  her  sovereign  authority. 

The  year  after  Cimon's  expedition  to  the 
Lesser  Asia,  the  Persians  made  an  inroad 
upon  the  Chersonesus,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
Thracians  became  completely  masters  of  it. 
Jul.  Per.  4245. -\  Cimon  was  sent  against  them  in 
A.  M.  3.J3.J.  /  a  great  hurry,  with  no  more  than 
Olymp.  V  four  ships ;  but  with  these  he  took 

K.  CXVH'  469  5    thirteen  of  the  Persian  galleys  ; 

and  afterwards  reduced  all  the 

Chersonesus  under  the  Athenian  power. 


(p)  Plut.  in  Ft/.  Cimon. 


By  the  conquest  of  Amphipolis  and  Eione, 
in    the    preceding    year,    the    Athenians    had 
become  possessed  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  that  quarter;  which  \v;is   the  source  of  a 
lucrative  commerce  with  the  Thracian  hordes. 
These  mines  and  commerce  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  neighbouring  islanders  of  Tha- 
sus,  till  wrested  from  them  by  the  Persians. 
When,  therefore,  the  latter  were  overcome  and 
expelled  by  the  arms  of  the  confederates,  the 
Thasians    asserted  their  ancient    rights,    and 
insisted  on  having  them  restored;    while  the 
Athenians,  in   right  of  conquest,  claimed  the 
chief  share  in  the  mines  and  the  traffic  they 
produced.      The   Thasians,    irritated    at  this 
conduct,    renounced    the    confederacy ;     and 
Cimon  being  ordered  to  proceed  against  them, 
gave  them  a  total  defeat  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment,  which    they    had    the    imprudence    to 
hazard.     Cimon    then   landed    his  forces   on 
their  island,  and  quickly  reduced  all  but  the 
principal  town,  of  which  the  inhabitants,  not- 
withstanding the  superior  force  brought  against 
them,  held  out  for  three  years ;  it  being  made 
a  capital  offence  to  speak  of  surrendering,  and 
the  women  cutting  off  their  hair  to  make  bow- 
strings for  the  troops.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
Athenians  sent  a  colony  of  ten  thousand  men 
to  Amphipolis,  which  for  some  time  made  a 
great  figure ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
into  the  country  of  the  Edones,  most  of  them 
were  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  colony,  weakened 
by  their  loss,  was  destroyed. 

Cimon  continued  the  siege  of  Thasus  with 
great  vigour,  and  was  met  with  equal  gallantry 
by  the  besieged.  The  latter,  not  depending 
altogether  on  their  own  resources,  had  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  check  the  growing, 
and  already  formidable  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, had  determined  on  sending  troops  into 
Attica.  But  just  at  this  juncture,  a  sudden 
and  destructive  earthquake  (q)  overthrew  the 
city  of  Sparta,  and  compelled  them  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise.  The  Thasians,  there- 
fore, after  long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense 
for  the  expected  succours,  were  at  last 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  were  happy  in 
obtaining  terms,  which,  though  otherwise 
severe,  did  not  involve  them  in  the  miseries 
of  slavery. 

(q)  See  before,  p.  188. 
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Jul    Per   4-m\          Ab°Ut 

A.M.  3537.  (  Aristides  died  of  old  age,  uni- 
Olymp.  >  versally  regretted  and  lamented 
ixxvin.  2.  I  by  }u-s  affectionate  fellow  citi- 
407  zens ;  and  he  who  had  for  a 
long  time  managed  the  treasury  of  all  Greece, 
It  ft  not  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  his  own 
funeral  expenses.  The  state  gave  his  son  a 
stun  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  and 
finish  his  education ;  and  maintained  and  por- 
tioned out  his  daughters.  This  honourable 
poverty  well  corresponded  with  the  manly 
and  dignified  gravity  of  his  character,  whose 
pure  and  unsullied  splendour  far  outshone  the 
doubtful  fame  of  his  great  and  daring,  but 
unfortunate,  rival  Themistocles.(r) 

The  disaster  at  Sparta  was  followed  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  Helots  and  Messenians,  who 
fortified  themselves  in  Ithome.  As  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  inexpert  in  sieges,  they  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  who 
were  esteemed  the  most  skilful  and  experien- 
ced in  that  kind  of  warfare.  This  application 
was  productive  of  very  warm  debates  at 
Athens ;  Ephialtes,  an  eminent  orator,  in  the 
interest  of  the  popular  party,  contended  that 
as  the  nature  of  the  Spartan  constitution  would 
always  render  that  state,  as  she  ever  had  been, 
the  enemy  of  Athens,  it  would  be  the  best  po- 
licy to  leave  her  to  contend  by  herself  with 
those  people,  whom  nothing  but  her  arrogance 
had  made  her  enemies.  (Jimon,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  stood  with  the  aristocracy,  ear- 
nestly pressed  the  Athenians  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  evincing  their  magnanonity,  by 
succouring  those  who  had  on  many  occasions 
treated  them  ungenerously,  or  even  unjustly. 
This  sentiment  caught  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple more  than  all  the  prudential  counsels  of 
Ephialtes,  and  Cimon  WHS  sent  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  force  to  the  assistance  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian. On  his  arrival  at  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers,  Cimon  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Ithome;  upon  which,  the  Spar- 
hiiis,  suspecting  that  the  Athenians  favoured 
(lie  interests  of  the  insurgents,  hastily  dismissed 
him  and  his  troops,  pretending  that  their  help 
was  no  longer  r«|ui  ite.  Tin's  was  a  mortal 
affront  to  the  Athenians ;  and  as  soon  as  the 


(r)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cimon.  et  Aiistid.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 
cap.  12. 


Jul.  Per.  4254. 

A.  M.      3544. 

Olymp. 
LXXX.     1. 

B.  C.         400. 


army  returned  home,  they  renounced,  by  a 
formal  decree,  the  confederacy  with  Sparta, 
and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Argives,  the; 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
which  also  the  Thessalians  acceded.(s) 

As  the  Athenians  were  ever  intent  on  dis- 
tressing their  grand  enemy,  the  Persians,  they 
readily  granted  the  assistance 
sought  by  Inarus,  whom  the 
revolted  Egyptians  had  set  up 
for  their  king.(t)  The  Athenian 
fleet,  sent  on  this  occasion,  en- 
abled the  Egyptians  to  beat  the  Persians  in 
the  field,  and  to  subdue  two  districts  of  the 
city  of  Memphis ;  but  the  third,  denominated 
the  White  Wall,  could  not  be  reduced ;  and 
the  Persians,  who  retreated  into  it,  being  amply 
supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  three  years.  A  war  against 
the  people  of  JEgina  was  also  undertaken 
about  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  those 
islanders  endeavouring  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  Athenian  yoke. 

Athens,  in  common  with  all  free  govern- 
ments, always  had  a  faction  adverse  to  the 
ruling  party ;  and  as  often  as  it  obtained  the 
preponderance,  the  men  in  power,  in  spite  of 
their  services  and  merits,  were  disgraced  and 
sent  into  exile.  Matters  had  been  now  for 
some  time  ripening  to  a  change ;  and  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  alliance  with  Sparta  was  the 
triumph  of  the  opposition.  Cimon  had  always 
professed  himself  a  friend  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  an  admirer  of  their  institutions ;  his 
eldest  son  he  named  Laceda'inonius,  as  a  proof 
of  his  partiality  to  that  state;  and  he  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  taken  the  lead  in  procuring  suc- 
cours to  be  sent  to  Sparta,  when  that  city  de- 
sired the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  All 
these  circumstances  were  now  turned  to  his 
disadvantage,  with  the  violence  and  acrimony 
of  party  spirit ;  and  the  epithet  of  Philolaconcs, 
or  Friends  to  the  L,aced<emoniuns,  was  applied 
to  the  party  in  power,  as  a  mark  of  oppro- 
brium. 

The  ostensible  head  of  this  party  was  Ephi- 
altes; but  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  had 
of  late  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  the  popular 
favour.  Pericles  possessed  many  advantages, 

(s)  Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supra.    Thucyd.  lib.  i.    Plut.  et  Corn. 
Xr|>.  in  Vit.  Cimotiis. 
(t)  See  before,  p.  410. 
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derived  both  from  nature  and  fortune.  His 
father,  of  the  first  families  in  Athens,  and  of 
large  property,  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
prosecution  of  Miltiades;  and  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Mycale. 
He  married  Agariste,  the  niece  of  Cleosthenes, 
who  was  principally  concerned  in  expelling  the 
Pisistratidse  from  Athens.  Their  son,  Pericles, 
born  with  uncommon  abilities,  had  studied  un- 
der the  most  celebrated  masters  of  Greece. 
Damon  had  taught  him  the  policy  of  his  coun- 
try, and  Anaxagoras  instructed  him  in  natural 
philosophy  and  eloquence.  In  person,  man- 
ner, and  voice,  he  remavkably  resembled  Pisis- 
tratus.  This  circumstance,  for  a  long  time, 
obliged  him  to  conceal  the  shining  qualifica- 
tions which  he  possessed.  In  his  youth,  there- 
fore, he  employed  his  active  hours  in  the  exer- 
cises of  arms,  and  his  leisure  in  study.  But, 
when  Aristides  was  dead,  Themistocles  in  ban- 
ishment, and  Cimon  absent  on  foreign  service, 
Pericles  applied  himself  very  diligently  to  pub- 
lic business.  His  eloquence  was  so  nervous 
and  elevated,  that  it  afterwards  procured  him 
the  name  of  Olympus;  and  he  was  led  by  fa- 
mily interest  and  party  connections  to  court 
the  popular  favour,  in  opposition  to  the  aristo- 
cratical  faction ;  though  his  natural  disposition 
and  private  inclinations  seemed  to  lead  to  a 
different  line  of  conduct.  It  was  only  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  multitude,  however,  that  Peri- 
cles could  hope  to  attain  the  eminence  he 
panted  after ;  for  Cimon  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  nobility,  equally  admired  for  his  magna- 
nimity and  beloved  for  his  generosity  and  con- 
descension. As  Pericles  was  a  crafty  politi- 
cian, he  had  calculated  exactly  the  dangers  to 
which  he  should  be  exposed  by  making  his 
court  to  the  people ;  arid  he  endeavoured  to 
evade  them  by  a  reserved  manner  and  an  affec- 
tation of  gravity,  by  which  he  aimed  at  esta- 
blishing a  profound  respect  for  his  discretion. 
He  still,  however,  fell  short  of  Cimon,  inas- 
much as  his  fortune  was  too  limited  to  permit 
him  to  bestow  those  largesses,  for  which  his 
rival  had  such  ample  means  ;  but  he  overcame 
this  difficulty  by  having  recourse  to  the  public 
funds,  and  distributing  among  the  people  the 
very  money  that  had  been  previously  drawn  from 
their  purses.  As  Pericles  had  never  pretended 
to  any  of  the  high  offices  of  the  commonwealth, 
lie  \\as  not  qualified  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Areopagus;  and  he  therefore  endeavoured 

VOL.  II. 


to  transfer  all  the  power  of  that  court  to  the 
popular  assembly,  where,  by  his  eloquence,  he 
governed  every  thing.  With  this  view,  he  en- 
couraged Ephialtes  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  Areopagites,  and  to  represent  them 
as  the  only  impediment  to  that  extensive  li- 
berty which  their  friends  wished  to  put  into 
their  hands  :  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
own  greatness  in  that  of  the  commons,  at  the 
expense  of  the  ancient  constitution,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state.(u) 

The  power  and  influence  of  Cimon  was  the 
only  obstacle  opposed  to  this  innovation,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  the  visual 
means  of  popular  clamour.  A  prosecution  was 
accordingly  instituted  against  him,  on  a  charge 
of  treason  against  the  state,  in  having  received 
certain  presents,  or  bribes,  from  the  Macedo- 
nians, not  to  enlarge  his  conquests  after  he  had 
taken  from  the  Persians  the  gold  mines  of 
Chersonesus.  Cimon  defended  himself  against 
the  charge  in  so  firm,  manly,  and  honourable 
a  way,  that  had  his  judges  been  any  thing 
less  than  an  inflated  mean  faction,  they  must 
have  acquitted  him.  He  said,  that  though  he 
had  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Thracians 
and  other  enemies  of  the  republic  with  the  ut- 
most rigour,  he  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to 
become  the  general  enemy  of  mankind ;  nor 
could  he  have  been  warranted  in  making  any 
inroad  upon  the  Macedonians,  whose  conduct 
towards  him  and  the  Athenians  had  always 
been  of  the  most  respectful  and  honourable 
description.  Elpinice,  his  sister,  engaged 
warmly  in  his  behalf,  soliciting  all  such  as 
could  influence  the  people  to  his  prejudice 
or  benefit,  but  without  effect ;  for  Cimon 
was  banished  by  the  ostracism,  ,  ju|  per  4i>54 
which  cured  his  rivals  of  their  V  A.  M.  3544. 
envy,  and  removed  the  appre-  <  Olymp. 

hensions    they   had    excited    in    /I,L^XX-    *• 
.1  i         J  I.B.  C.        460. 

the  people. 

The  disposition  of  the  Athenians  appearing 
now  extremely  favourable  to  such  as  inclined 
to  the  commons  more  than  to  the  nobility, 
Ephialtes  embraced  the  opportunity  to  humble 
the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  by  proposing  a 
decree  for  transferring  most  of  the  causes  of 
which  it  had  the  cognizance,  with  the  control 
of  the  public  treasury,  to  the  general  popular 
assembly :  a  proposal  no  sooner  made  than 


(u)  Plut.  in  Fit.  Cimonis  ct  Pcriclis.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 
3  T 
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embraced,  ;nul  carried  into  a  law.  This  mea- 
sure, by  putting  the  whole  management  of  the 
shste  into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  proved 
the  first  step  towards  the  ruin  of  Athens:  the 
extensive  power  of  the  commons  quickly  de- 
generated into  licentiousness,  and  the  com- 
monwealth was  more  disturbed  by  factions 
than  ever.  Ephialtes  had  no  great  cause  to 
triumph  in  his  success ;  for  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  assassinated  in  the  streets,  either 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  exasperated  nobility, 
or  of  Pericles  himself,  who  having  no  longer 
occasion  for  him,  thought  it  best  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way.(v) 

While  the  Athenians  were  thus  occupied 
with  domestic  strifes,  hostilities  were  com- 
menced between  the  Megareans  and  Corinth- 
ians, in  consequence  of  an  ancient  dispute 
about  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories. 
They  were  both  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
but  the  Megareans,  apprehensive  of  their  op- 
ponents having  a  superior  influence  with  that 
people,  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Athenians,  and  requested  assistance 
from  them.  The  Athenian  government  imme- 
diately complied,  and  sent  troops  to  garrison 
some  of  their  principal  towns.  In  a  descent 
on  the  Argolic  coast,  the  Corinthians,  joined 
by  the  Epidaurians,  defeated  the  forces  of 
Athens;  but  the  Athenian  fleet  soon  after 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Peloponnesians. 
The  jEgineans  then  joined  their  fleet  with 
that  of  Corinth ;  and  the  Athenians  having 
Jul  Per  4255  ~\  assembled  all  the  naval  force  of 
A.  M.  3545.  /  their  confederacy,  a  battle  was 
Olymp.  >  fought ;  seventy  ships  of  the 
LXXX.  2.  I  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies 
3  '-J  were  taken,  and  siege  was  laid 
to  the  capital  of  ./Egina.  The  Athenians 
were  finally  victorious;  and  Corinth  was  so 
weakened  by  this  war,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  considerable  exertions  for  some  time.(w) 

Lacedsemon,  enfeebled  by  misfortunes  and 
internal  discord,  had  not  been  induced  by  the 
revolt  of  M egara,  or  the  sufferings  of  so  near 
an  ally  as  Corinth,  to  come  to  a  rupture  with 
Athens ;  though  this  republic  had  evinced  great 
( nmity  towards  Sparta,  and  styled  itself  the 
Protector  of  Greece.  Doris,  however,  the  mo- 
ther-country  of  the  Peloponnesians,  having 
been  attacked  by  the  Phoceans,  and  several  of 


(v)  Plut.  ct  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Cimon.  et  Pericl. 


its  towns  taken,  the  Spartans  dispatched  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  Nicomedes,  to 
ils  assistance.  The  Phoceans,  unable  to  resist 
this  force,  surrendered  the  Dorian  towns,  and 
submitted  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  But  when  Nicomedes  should 
have  returned  to  Sparta,  the  Athenians,  joined 
by  the  Argives  and  Thessalians,  shut  up  the 
passes  into  Peloponnesus,  with  an  army  of 
fourteen  thousand  men.  Nicomedes,  whose 
force  amounted  to  11,500  men,  did  not  hastily 
hazard  a  battle,  but  having  well  considered  his 
situation,  he  resolved  to  wait  an  opportunity, 
and  therefore  wintered  at  Tanagra,  in  Bceotia; 
where  a  correspondence  was  almost  immedi- 
ately begun  between  him  and  the  discontented 
aristocracy  of  Athens. 

The  Athenians  and  their  allies,  having  in 
vain  expected  that  the  severity  of  the  season, 
and  the  impatience  of  the  troops,  would  have 
compelled  Nicomedes  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  mountains,  resolved  in  the  spring  to 
attack  him  in  the  plain.  Col- 
lecting, therefore,  their  auxiliary 
troops,  they  formed  a  body  of 
fourteen  thousand  heavy  armed 
foot.  These,  with  the  cavalry, 
and  the  attending  slaves,  made 
scarcely  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  with 
which  they  marched  into  Breotia.  When  the 
armies  were  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle, 
Cimon  suddenly  presented  himself  before  his 
countrymen,  completely  armed,  and  would 
have  taken  his  post  as  a  volunteer  among  the 
troops  of  his  own  tribe  :  but  fhe  popular  party 
raised  such  a  clamour  against  him,  that  he  was 
forced  to  retire.  Before  he  departed,  however, 
lie  exhorted  Euthippus  and  others  of  his 
friends,  who  were  charged  with  being  in  con- 
spiracy with  him,  to  behave  in  such  a  manner, 
as  might,  wipe  off  the  aspersion  thrown  upon 
them  of  a  design  to  betray  the  Athenian  army 
to  the  enemy,  and  to  convince  their  country- 
men that  they  had  not  among  them  men  more 
brave  or  loyal  than  Cimon  and  his  friends. 
Euthippus  and  his  companions  made  no  other 
reply  than  by  desiring  him  to  leave  his  armour 
with  them,  to  use  as  their  rallying  signal,  since 
their  general  would  not  permit  him  to  serve  in 
person  at  their  head.(x) 

Nicomedes  met  the  allies  at  Tanagra,  and  a 
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(w)  Diod.  Sicol.  lib.  xi. 
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severe  action  ensued.  At  the  beginning,  the 
Thessalian  horse  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians; yet  the  Athenians  and  their  confe- 
derates fought  bravely ;  particularly  the  body 
commanded  by  Euthippus,  which,  drawing 
close  round  the  armour  of  Cimon,  charged 
amongst  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  were 
there  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces.  After  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  Peloponnesians 
masters  of  the  field.  This  battle  was  quickly 
followed  by  another:  a  large  convoy  from 
Attica  was  suddenly  attacked  in  the  night  by 
the  Thessalian  cavalry,  before  the  Athenian 
escort  were  aware  of  their  defection.  A  gal- 
lant resistance  was  nevertheless  made,  till  at 
last  the  main  body  of  the  Athenians  came  up, 
and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  the  treacherous 
Thessalians,  who  would  have  flown,  had  they 
not  been  opportunely  supported  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. The  engagement  then  became  gene- 
ral, and  was  continued  during  the  whole  day, 
with  doubtful  success  on  either  side:  both 
armies  seemed  at  the  last  extremity,  and  Avhen 
night  came  on,  they  withdrew  from  the  field,  and 
concluded  a  short  truce,  to  give  them  time  to 
recruit  their  strength  and  bury  their  dead.(y) 

Neither  the  spirit  nor  the  force  of  Athens 
was  broken  by  the  defeat  at  Tanagra,  as  ap- 
peared from  what  followed.  The  Thebans 
had  been  deprived  of  their  influence  in  Boeotia, 
on  account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  with  the 
Persians  against  Greece ;  but  they  had  been 
restored  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  out  of  enmity 
to  the  Athenians.  The  latter  could  not  but  be 
displeased  at  this,  and  they  therefore  sent  an 
army  under  Myronides,  the  son  of  Callias,  into 
BtKotia,  to  reduce  the  Thebans  to  the  subor- 
dinate state  that  had  been  assigned  to  them. 
Myronides,  on  the  sixty-second  day  after  the 
former  unfortunate  battle,  met  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies,  composing  a  numerous  and 
well-disciplined  army ;  and  though  his  troops 
were  but  a  handful  in  comparison,  he  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
eegagement.(z)  The  first  use  made  by  the 
Athenian  general  of  this  victory  was  to  march 
to  Tanagra,  where  he  stormed  the  town,  and, 

(y)  Died.  Sicnl.  lib.  xi. 

(z)  Diodorus  remarks,  with  just  surprise,  that  ancient 
authors  have  slightingly  passed  over  this  victory,  which  in 
sonic  scn-c  uas  more  glorious  to  the  Athenians  than  either 
their  conquests  at  Marathon  or  Platata.  la  both  those,  ihcv 


making  even  the  defeats  of  his     -,  ,  p     42._ 
country  terrible  to  its  enemies,   V  A.  M.     3547. 
razed   it    to    the    ground.      He  -^      oiymp. 
then  plundered  all  Bceotia ;  and    /    L*xx.    4. 
vanquished  an  army  which  had    >  ' 
been  drawn  together  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  retreat.     He  afterwards  fell  upon  the  Lo- 
crians,  entered  Thessaly,  and  having  chastised 
the  inhabitants   of  that  country  for  their  trea- 
cherous conduct  to  the  Athenians,    returned 
home  laden  with  riches  and  glory.(a) 

About  this  time  also,  the  ./Egineans,  cut  off 
from  all  relief  by  the  powerful  armaments 
which  Athens  possessed,  were  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate :  their  ships  of  war  were  given  up, 
their  fortifications  demolished,  and  they  bound 
themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute. In  the  same  summer  the  great  work  of 
the  long  walls  which  connected  the  city  with 
the  Piraeus  was  completed. 

The  next  year  Tolmides,  the    ^ju|  pef  4,,,8 
Athenian  admiral,     obtained    a    \A.  M.     3548*. 
commission  to  invade  Laconia,  •<       Olymp. 
an  attempt   till  then  unthought    I   LXXXI'    1- 
of;  and,  sailing  round  Pelopon-        '    ' 
nesus  with  a  strong    squadron,    lie    attacked 
and    burnt   Gythium,  a  naval   arsenal    of  the 
Lacedaemonians,    with    all    its    shipping   and 
naval  provisions.     He  then  proceeded  to  the 
islands  of  Zacynthus  and  Cephallonia,  which 
he  reduced ;  and  entering  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
disembarked  his  forces,  and,  after  obtaining  a 
victory    over    the   Sicyonians    by  land,    took 
Chalcis  in  ^tolia.     He  also  ejected  the  Lace- 
daemonians from  Naupactus,  and  settled  there 
a  colony  of  Messenians,  whom  the  Athenians 
had  taken  under  tlveir  protection,    after    the 
surrender  of  Ithome.(b) 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Tolmides,  an 
expedition,  with  one  thousand  soldiers  only, 
w;is  sent  out  under  Pericles,  to  make  descents 
upon  the  Peloponnesus,  Avhich  was  attended 
with  all  the  success  that  could  have  been  tie- 
sired;  for  the  fame  of  the  Athenians  had 
become  terrible,  and  the  reputation  of  their 
commander  deprived  their  enemies  of  the 
power  of  resistance. 

While  success  attended  the  Athenian  forces 

fought  against  effeminate  and  ill-disciplined  Persians:  but 
here  they  encountered  and  defeated  a  superior  army,  com- 
posed of  the  bravest  Greeks. 

(a)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Thucyd.  lib.  i. 

(b)  Ibid. 
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in  Greece,  their  troops  engaged  in  the  distant 
operations  in  Egypt  experienced  various  turns 
of  fortune.  Grecian  valour  and  discipline  at 
lir-t  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and  the 
Persian  government  was  driven  almost  to 
despair.  Megabazus  was  sent  with  large  sums 
of  money  to  Lacedaemon,  to  endeavour  by 
bribes  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  that  state,  and 
to  procure  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Spar- 
tan army ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  refused  to 
accede  to  such  a  proposal  from  the  enemy  of 
Greece,  although  resentment,  ambition,  and 
political  intrigue,  might  have  been  expected 
powerfully  to  engage  them. 

At  length,  the  Persians  assembled  a  numer- 
ous and  powerful  army  on  the  confines  of 
Cilicia  and  Syria;  and  a  fleet  was  prepared 
in  Phcenice  and  other  maritime  provinces. 
Megabazus  led  his  troops  into  the  field  early 
in  the  spring :  and  the  Egyptians  venturing  a 
battle,  were  defeated.  The  little  army  of 
Greeks  being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
retired  to  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and  were 
joined  by  their  fleet  in  a  situation  where  the 
Persians  could  not  act  against  them.  Mega- 
bazus, however,  by  forming  dikes  and  water- 
courses, drained  the  channel  in  which  the 
Athenian  galleys  lay ;  and  the  fleet  being  thus 
rendered  unserviceable,  the  Grecian  army  was 
left  open  to  attack;  so  that  after  a  siege  of 
eighteen  months,  the  island  was  taken :  part 
of  the  Grecian  troops  escaped  by  forcing  their 
way  ;  but  the  greater  number  perished.(c) 

Fifty  galleys  also,  sailing  to  Egypt  at  this 
juncture,  to  relieve  an  equal  number  there, 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened ;  and  being  attacked  by 
the  Phoenician  squadron,  assisted  by  the  army 
on  shore,  very  few  of  the  Athenians  were 
saved. 

A  reconciliation  between  the  aristocratical 
and  democratical  parties  in  Athens  appears  to 
have  taken  place  about  this  time.  Pericles, 
on  his  return  to  Athens,  found  the  people  out 
of  humour  on  account  of  Cimon's  banishment ; 
the  death  of  his  friends  at  Tanagra  had  fully 
exonerated  that  commander  from  the  impu- 
tation under  which  he  had  been  condemned, 
and  all  Athens  was  clamorous  for  his  recal. 
Perie|eS  with  his  usual  policy,  undertook  to 


(c)  See  before,  p.  411. 
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satisfy  them  on  this  head ;  for  he 
well  conceived  how  fatal  their 
compassion  might  prove  to  him- 
self; and  he  drew  up  an  act  for 
the  restoration  of  his  rival,  which 
Cimon  took  so  kindly,  that  he  never  afterwards 
thwarted  one  of  his  schemes. 

The  predilection  of  Cimon  for  the  Lacede- 
monians, the  effect  not  of  disrespect  to  his 
own  country,  but  of  admiration  for  the  in>ti- 
tutions  of  Lycurgus,  had  not  diminished  during 
his  exile;  and  on  his  return,  he  availed  him- 
self of  his  influence  in  the  state  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  republics. 
Judging  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Athenians  to  rest  in  inactivity,  he  equipped 
two  hundred  vessels,  with  an  intent  to  make 
a  fresh  descent  upon  Cyprus,  that  by  gaining 
new  booties  from  the  Persians,  his  countrymen 
might  be  diverted  from  their  newly  adopted 
practice  of  distressing  the  other  Grecian 
powers.  Plutarch  suggests,  that  he  had  con- 
ceived the  grand  scheme  of  a  conquest  of  the 
whole  Persian  empire ;  though  matters  were 
not  then  ripe  for  such  an  enterprise,  which 
was  reserved  for  Alexander  of  Macedon,  more 
than  a  century  afterwards,  to  carry  into 
execution.  Cimon  detached  sixty  of  his  ships 
to  Egypt,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Persian 
government,  while,  Avith  his  remaining  force, 
he  attacked  Citium  and  Malum,  of  both  which 
he  made  himself  master. 

After  this  success,  he  defeated  the  Phoeni- 
cian fleet;  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Persian 
army,  commanded  by  Megabazus,  encamped 
in  Cilicia;  and,  re-embarking  his  troops,  re- 
turned to  Cyprus  and  laid  siege  to  its  principal 
city.(d)  The  Persian  monarch,  finding  he 
could  have  no  rest,  nor  any  hopes  of  subduing 
the  Greeks,  while  they  were  commanded  by 
such  a  general,  at  last  sent  orders  to  Arta* 
bazus  and  Megabazus,  to  propose  a  treaty  of 
pacification,  which  being  agreed  to,  a  ncgo- 
ciation,  of  no  long  continuance,  was  begun, 
and  a  peace  concluded  on  terms  advan- 
tageous and  honourable  to  fju\.  Per.  4265. 
Greece.(e)  While  this  treaty 
was  carrying  on,  Cimon  died, 
in  his  fifty-first  or  fifty-second 
year,  in  the  camp  before  Cyprus, 
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either  from  sickness,  or  by  a  wound  he  had 
received.  His  remains  were  carried  for  inter- 
ment to  Athens,  and  a  magnificent  monument 
was  erected  there  to  his  memory. 

The  death  of  this  great  man  was  not  less 
honourable  than  his  life  had  been.  When  he 
found  that  he  was  about  to  expire,  he  gave 
suitable  directions  to  the  principal  command- 
ers ;  ordering  them  to  conceal  his  decease, 
and  to  embark  immediately  for  Athens.  Great 
as  was  the  military  character  of  Cimon,  his 
wisdom,  integrity,  moderation,  and  conciliatory 
conduct,  were  virtues  for  which  his  loss  was 
most  severely  felt  arid  deplored.  He  was  the 
last  truly  great  captain  of  Greece :  others 
might  command  fleets  and  armies,  and  obtain 
victories ;  but  they  could  not,  or  did  not,  free 
Greece  from  civil  feuds  and  domestic  wars : 
others  were  soldiers,  and  heroes  too ;  but  it 
was  the  praise  of  Cimon  that  he  was  a 
patriot.(f) 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Pericles  became 
the  principal  person  in  the  state.  But  the 
aristocratical  party  never  ceased  to  molest  and 
oppose  him.  Thucydides,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Cimon,  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  party  in 
opposition.  He  was  a  man  of  very  respectable 
character,  not  without  reputation  for  military 
talents,  but  more  known  as  an  experienced 
statesman,  and  able  speaker;  yet  Pericles 
obtained  the  ascendency  in  directing  the  affairs 
of  government. 

Pericles  had  conceived  an  idea  of  improving 
the  Athenian  constitution,  or  rather  that  of  all 
Greece ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proposed  to 
form  of  the  several  little  republics  one  great 
commonwealth,  of  which  Athens  should  be  the 
head.  But  the  pride  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
and  particularly  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
opposed  the  measure  with  all  their  power, 
compelled  him  to  abandon  the  project;  and 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
the  former  policy  of  the  Grecian  states. 

At  this  period,  the  Athenians  were  alike 
hated  by  their  enemies  and  their  allies ;  the 
latter  embracing  every  opportunity  of  disavow- 
ing their  dependence,  when  they  thought  they 
could  do  so  with  impunity.  The  Megareans, 
who  had  long  been  under  the  protection  of 
Athens,  \\eiv  among  the  first  to  manifest  this 

(f)  Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Cimon. 

Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Perid. 


disposition,  by  entering  into  a  strict  alliance 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  ,ju)  pe  ..,,.., 
conduct,  so  detrimental  to  the  V  A.  ivi.  saoe! 
Athenian  interests,  was  resented  <  Olymp. 
by  an  army  being  sent  into  their  I  LXXXIII.  i. 
country,  which,  after  overrun-  ^B<C-  . 
ing  the  whole,  and  laying  all  waste,  blockaded 
the  Megareans  for  a  time  in  their  principal  city. 
A  renewal  of  the  Laceda-monian  war  was  the 
consequence ;  and  while  Pericles  was  engaged 
in  hostilities  against  Eubcea,  the  Spartans 
broke  into  Attica,  and  committed  great  devas- 
tations. Pericles  was  hastily  recalled;  but 
instead  of  attacking  the  invaders,  he  procured 
them  to  be  withdrawn  by  bribing  Chandrides, 
the  tutor  to  their  young  king  Plistoanax.(g) 

In  the  winter,  Tolmides  resolved  to  make 
an  expedition  into  Bceotia,  with  a  small  body 
of  troops,  composed  of  the  bravest  Athenians, 
who  readily  volunteered  to  serve  under  so  great 
a  general.  Pericles  looked  upon  this  expedi- 
tion, under  the  circumstances  of  the  season 
and  the  enemy,  as  imprudent,  and  advised 
Tolmides  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  that  general  would  not  listen  to  his 
exhortation.  At  first,  Tolmides  met  with  all 
the  success  he  could  have  desired  ;  but  in  the 
spring  he  was  attacked  at  Chaeronea,  by  the 
confederate  army,  composed  of  ,Jul  Pcr  406_ 
quotas  sent  from  all  the  petty  I  A.  M.  3557! 
states  of  the  country,  his  army  <  Olymp. 
was  routed,  and  himself  slain  on  I  LXXXIII.  2. 
the  field  of  battle :  a  defeat  so  ^B>  C"  l47' 
humbling  to  the  Athenians,  that,  in  order  to 
redeem  their  prisoners,  they  were  obliged  to 
renounce  their  pretensions  to  sovereignty  in 
Boeotia.(h) 

Notwithstanding  this  check,  Pericles  march- 
ed with  an  army  into  Eubcea,  from  whence  a 
new  revolt  of  the  Megareans  caused  him  to  be 
recalled ;  but  within  a  short  time  he  returned 
to  that  island,  and  having  reduced  the  city  of 
Histiaea,  ejected  "the  inhabitants,  and  settled 
an  Athenian  colony  in  it.  This  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  the  whole  island ;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  finding  it  Ju,  Per  4268 
no  longer  for  their  interest  to  V  A.  M.  3558. 
continue  the  war,  proposed  a  «;  Olymp. 
negociation,  which  ended  in  a  '  ixxxm.  3. 
truce  for  thirty  years  (i) 
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About  tliis  time,  Psammetichus,  king  of 
|]-\|)t,  sent,  by  way  of  present,  to  the  people 
M|  '.\ilii-ns  forty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat; 
v»  liicli  proved  a  great  misfortune  to  the  city : 
for  Pericles,  out  of  malice  to  Cimon,  who  had 
left  children  by  an  Arcadian  woman,  had 
formerly  procured  a  law  to  be  made,  to  dis- 
franchise Athenians  of  half-blood ;  and  this 
la\\,  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  corn, 
was  enforced  with  such  severity,  that  no 
fewer  than  five  thousand  persons,  who  till  then 
had  been  considered  as  free,  were  sold  for 
slaves  :(j)  a  most  exorbitant  stroke  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  Pericles  lived  long  enough  to 
let.  1  the  inconvenience  of;  for  having  lost  all 
his  children  of  the  whole  blood,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  entreating  the  Athenians  to 
cancel  this  law  out  of  pity  to  him,  who  Avas 
its  author. 

The  Sybarites,  a  people  of 
Italy,  being  a  second  time  driven 
from  their  city  by  the  Crotonians, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta  and 
to  Athens,  humbly  imploring 
those  states  to  restore  them,  and  to  send  a 
colony  to  share  with  them  the  city  they  in- 
tended to  build.  The  Lacedaemonians  paid 
no  attention  to  this  request ;  but  the  Athenians, 
whose  enterprising  genhis  it  exactly  suited, 
readily  dispatched  ten  ships,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  troops  on  board,  under  Lampo 
and  Xenocrates ;  and  they  also  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, inviting  such  as  were  willing  to  settle  in 
Italy  to  go  thither  under  the  protection  of  their 
fleet.  Great  numbers  accepting  the  proposal, 
the  Sybarites  by  their  assistance  were  reesta- 
blished, and  built  a  new  city,  which  they 
called  Thurium,  from  a  neighbouring  spring, 
and  were  themselves  afterwards  styled 
Thimans.(k) 


(j)  By  means  of  this  piece  of  cruelty,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  number  of  Athenian  citixens  at  that  time 
amounted  to  no  more  than  fourteen  thousand  and  forty 
ins;  thmi-b  Athens  was  sending  out  colonies,  humbling 
her  neighbours,  subduing  foreigners,  aud  aiming  at  universal 
empire.* 

bind.  Kit-ill,  lib.  xii. 

(I)  Other  reasons  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  war, 
•  it  which,  indeed,  the  true  motive  is  not  very  obvious: 
Diodorus  sajs  the  Samians,  who  were  victorious  in  the  war 

•  Pint,  m  I  il.  Perk-l. 
'1 


Six  years  after  the  conclusion   ^Ju,  Per  42?3 
of  the  truce  between  the  Athe-   V  A.  M.     3500! 
nians    and    Lacedaemonians,    a  •<       Olymp. 
war    broke    out    between     the    /   LXXXIV.  4. 
Samians   and   Milesians,    about   V 
the  city  of  Priene,  situated  under  mount  My- 
cale,  in  Ionia  ;  in  which  the  Athenians,  taking 
part   with   the  Milesians,    sent   Pericles  with 
forty   sail,    who    reduced   the   Samians,    esta- 
blished a  democracy  among  them,  left  a  gar- 
rison on  their  island,  and  took  away  fifty  of 
their  principal  persons,  and  as  many  children, 
as  hostages. 

Pericles  is  said  to  have  engaged  the  Athe- 
nians in  this  war  merely  to  gratify  his  mistress 
Aspasia,  the  handsomest  woman  of  her  age  ;(1) 
who  had  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that 
for  her  sake  he  sacrificed  his  family  and  his 
tranquillity.  The  democratical  form  of  go- 
vernment, however,  being  overturned  soon 
after  the  return  of  Pericles,  a  second  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  :  and  after  it  had  besieged 
Samos  for  nine  months,  the  place  surrendered. 

Pericles  then  razed  the  fortinca- 

,.  .    ,     ...  fJ  ul.  Per.  4274. 

tions,  bound  the  inhabitants  to    V  A  ^      35G4 

the  payment  of  the   whole  ex-  J       Olymp. 
penses  of  the  war,  part  of  which    I   LXXXV.    i. 
he  obliged  them  to  pay  down,    ^B-  c- 
and   received  hostages  for   the  remander,  as 
well  as  for  their  fidelity  to  Athens.     Elated 
with  his  success,  he  returned  home,  buried  the 
dead   with  great  solemnity,   and  pronounced 
their  funeral  oration  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  pathos,  that  when  he  descended  from  the 
rostrum  the  women  crowned  him  with  chap- 
lets.(m) 

A   Avar  between    the    Corin-    ,Ju]  Per  4275 
thians    and   Corcyreans,  which    \  A.  M.     85G5. 
broke  out  shortly  after,  proved    <       Olymp. 
in  its  consequences  highly  detri-    I  RL*XXV< 
mental  to  all  Greece,  and  pecu-   ^  '    ' 


with  the  Milesians,  suspected  the  Athenians  of  having 
favoured  their  enemies,  and  therefore  revolted  from  them. 
Tlinoydides  relates  that  the  vanquished  Milesians  com- 
plained to  the  Athenians,  who  were  likewise  invited  by 
some  Sainian  malcontents  to  send  ail  adequate  force  to 
change  the  government,  and  establish  a  democracy.  And 
Pfuttrrch  intimates,  that  the  Athenians  having  ordered  both 
parlies  to  hiy  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  their  arbitra- 
tion, the  Saiuians  refused,  and  hostilities  commenced. 

(m)  Thucyd.  lib.  i.     Diod.  Sicnl.  lib.  xii.     Plut.  in  Fit. 
PcricL 
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liarly  fatal  to  Athens.  This  war  arose  out  of 
some  intestine  commotions  in  the  little  terri- 
tory of  Epidamnum,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in 
which  one  party  called  in  the  Illyrians  to  their 
assistance,  while  the  other  applied  to  the  Cor- 
cyreans,  to  whom  the  colony  owed  its  rise. 
The  latter  neglecting  the  application,  the  same 
party  sent  to  the  Corinthians,  owning  them  for 
their  founders,  because  the  Corcyreans  were 
originally  from  Corinth.  The  Corinthians, 
partly  out  of  pity  to  the  Epidamnians,  partly 
out  of  spleen  to  the  Corcyreans,  sent  a  nu- 
merous fleet  to  assist  the  former,  and  soon 
established  the  faction  which  had  called  for 
their  aid.  This  interference  excited  a  resent- 
ful feeling  among  the  Corcyreans,  and  they 
sent  a  larger  and  more  powerful  fleet,  in  sup- 
port of  the  exiled  party,  and  to  propose  an 
amicable  accommodation,  to  which,  however, 
the  Corinthians  and  their  friends  would  by  no 
means  consent.  Hostilities  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  the  next  year  the  Corcyreans 
Jul  Per  4276  \  ^e^eate^  tne  Corinthians  and 
A!  M.  3566.  f  tneir  allies  at  sea,  took  Epidam- 
Olymp.  >  num  by  storm,  and  plundered 

i.xxxv.  3.  I  and  laid  waste  the  estates  of  all 
438.7  wno  adhered  to  the  Corinthian 
faction.  As  the  navy  of  Corinth  was  much 
inferior  to  that  ofCorcyra,  applications  were 
made  by  the  Corinthians  to  their  allies,  calling 
upon  them  to  assist  in  recovering  the  honour 
they  had  lost,  and  to  chastise  their  insolent 
colonists.  The  Corcyreans,  on  the  other  hand, 
dispatched  messengers  to  Athens,  with  their 
Jul.  Per.  4278.  *\  complaints,  and  solicitations  for 
A.M.  3668.1  her  interference;  and  these 
Olymp.  >  were  soon  followed  by  others 

LXXXVI.  i,  I  from  Corinth  on  a  similar  er- 
3-J  rand.  At  first  the  Athenians 
flattered  the  Corinthians  with  hopes  that  their 
cause  would  be  supported ;  but  they  soon 
after  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Corcyreans,  in  which  the  two  parties  stipu- 
lated to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  either 
being  attacked.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
Athens  furnished  the  Corcyreans  with  ten  gal- 
leys, under  Lacedaemonius,  the  son  ofCiimm, 
with  Diotenes  and  Proteus  for  his  col- 
leagues.(n)  It  is  certainly  strange  that  the 
Athenians  should  have  sent  so  inadequate  a 

force  to  assist  their  new  allies :  it  did  no  credit 

(n)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii. 


to  their  means,  nor  could  it  benefit  the  Corcy- 
reans. Thurydides  says,  that  Pericles,  under 
whose  direction  the  treaty  was  concluded  and 
the  contingent  fitted  out,  never  intended  really 
to  assist  the  colonists ;  but  merely  sent  this 
little  fleet  to  look  on,  while  the  Corcyreans 
and  Corinthians  weakened  and  destroyed  each 
other.(o)  Whether  this  were  the  true  motive 
or  not,  it  has  more  of  policy  in  it  than  there  is 
in  what  Plutarch  intimates,  of  the  scantiness  of 
the  armament  being  intended  as  an  affront 
upon  Lacedaemonius,  who,  with  a  larger  force, 
might  have  revived  the  ancient  splendour  of  his 
family,  against  which  Pericles  always  bore  an 
antipathy.(p.) 

As  soon  as  the  season  would    .,juj  Per  40?9 
permit,    the  Corinthians    sailed   1  A.  M.     3S6jt. 
for  the  coast  of  Corcyra  with  a  <       Olymp. 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty    I  LXXXVI.  2. 

I   R    (**  ^.*l^" 

ships,  under  the  command  of  *•  ' 
Xenoclides,  assisted  by  four  other  Corinthian 
admirals;  each  squadron  of  the  allies  being 
commanded  by  a  chief  of  their  own.  The 
Corcyrean  and  Athenian  fleet  amounted  to 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty,  in  which  the 
latter  occupied  the  right  wing,  and  were  op- 
posed by  the  Corinthians,  who  had  placed  in 
their  own  right  and  centre  the  Megareans  and 
others  of  their  allies.  The  action  was  very 
brisk  for  some  time :  the  Corcyrean  right  wing 
broke  through  the  left  of  their  opponents, 
forced  some  of  the  ships  on  shore,  and,  land- 
ing, pillaged  their  camp  and  made  a  number 
of  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Corin- 
thian ships  hi  their  right  wing  beat  the  Corcy- 
rean ships  opposed  to  them,  which  were  but 
feebly  supported  by  the  Athenians,  till  the 
latter,  being  pressed,  were  obliged  to  defend 
themselves,  and  then  they  fought  so  well  that 
they  forced  the  Corinthians  to  retire.  On  the 
following  day,  preparations  were  made  on 
both  sides  to  renew  the  engagement,  when  the 
appearance  of  twenty  fresh  ships  from  Athens 
induced  the  Corinthians  to  decline  the  com- 
bat; nor  could  they  afterwards  be  brought 
into  action,  although  braved  in  their  harbour 
by  the  united  Corcyrean  and  Athenian  fleets. 

As  iisual  on  such  occasions,  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory ;  and  both  erected  trophies 
at  Sybota  in  Epirus ;  the  Corinthians,  because 
they  had  carried  away  part  of  the  broken  ves- 


(o)  Thucyd.  lib.  i. 


(p)  Pint,  in  Vit.  Pi-rid. 
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st  Is,  made  one  thousand  prisoners,  and  sunk 
seventy  of  the  Corcyrean  ships ;  the  Corcy- 
reans  because,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, they  had  sunk  thirty  of  the  Corinthian 
galleys,  taken  some  spoils,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action.  The 
Corinthians  complained  loudly  against  the 
Athenians,  as  if  they  had  broken  the  peace; 
while  the  Athenians  alleged  that  they  had  only 
assisted  their  allies :  thus  were  the  seeds  of 
animosity  sown  between  these  two  states.  Of 
the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Corinthians,  eight 
hundred  were  sold  for  slaves ;  the  rest  were 
retained  and  kindly  used,  with  the  hope  of 
making  them  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
peace.(q) 

The  Corcyrean  war  was  followed  by  the 
revolt  of  Potida-a,  a  town  in  Macedonia, 
founded  by  the  Corinthians,  but  joined  in 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  Athenians  had 
given  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  Potidaea  to 
demolish  their  fortifications,  to  send  back  the 
magistrates  they  had  received  from  Corinth, 
and  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  good  con- 
duct and  fidelity.  The  Potidaeans,  very  averse 
to  obey,  yet  afraid  to  dispute  these  commands, 
attempted  to  impose  upon  the  Athenians 
by  sending  ambassadors  to  them,  to  entreat 
the  revocation  of  the.se  orders,  while  others 
were  dispatched  to  Sparta,  to  join  with  the 
Corinthians  and  Megareans  in  their  complaints 
against,  the  tyranny  of  Athens.  This  duplicity 
being  detected,  the  Athenians  sent  a  fleet 
against  Potida-a,  under  the  command  of 
Callias,  a  nobleman  of  great  courage;  and  the 
Corinthians  sent  Aristeas,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  to  the  assistance  of  that  city. 
A  battle  followed,  in  which  the  Potida-ans 
were  discomfited  ;  but  the  Athenians  lost  their 
general  Callias.  In  this  engagement,  Alcibia- 
des.  who  was  but  a  very  young  man,  and 
Socrates,  his  master,  chiefly  distinguished 
themselves.  That  philosopher  was  observed 
to  endure  the  fatigues  of  Avar  with  an  ease 
that,  must  have  been  a  consequence  of  the 
sober  and  temperate  life  to  which  he  had 
inured  himself;  and  he  acted  with  a  courage 
and  resolution  that  would  have  done  honour 
lo  a  \eteran  in  arms.  Wishing  to  inspire  his 


(q)  Thucjd.    Diod.  Sicul.  et  Pint,  ut  supra. 


pupil  with  a  love  of  glory,  he  obtained  the 
prize  of  valour  to  be  adjudged  to  Alcibiades. 
though  Socrates  himself  was  much  more  de- 
serving of  that  reward.  Callias  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  Phormio,  who  immediately 
invested  the  city  of  Potidaea  in  form,  and 
blockaded  its  port  with  his  fleet:  but  the  in- 
habitants made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  in 
the  mean  time  warmly  solicited  the  Corin- 
thians to  engage  the  states  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus in  their  cause.(r) 

The  Corinthians  now  applied  to  Sparta ; 
and,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  the  se\e- 
ral  republics  which  had  experienced  the  arro- 
gance of  Athens,  pleaded  their  cause  before 
the  Lacedaemonian  assembly;  urging  the  seve- 
ral wrongs  they  had  received,  and  inveighing 
against  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  that  state. 
The  Spartans,  having  heard  all  the  complaints 
made  by  the  several  communities  of  Greece 
against  the  Athenians,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  to  demand  reparation  of  injuries ;  or, 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  denounce  war  against 
that  republic.  The  Lacedaemonian  embassy 
required  the  Athenians  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Potidaea ;  to  repeal  a  prohibitory  decree  they 
had  passed  against  the  Megareans ;  to  with- 
draw their  garrison  from  vl^gina ;  to  declare 
the  independence  of  their  colonies ;  and  to 
banish  all  who  were  allied  to  the  family  of 
Megacles.  This  last  article  was  levelled  at 
Pericles ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  Xanthippus, 
the  Athenian  commander  at  Mycale,  by  Aga- 
riste,  niece  to  that  Clysthenes,  who  corrupted 
the  Pythia  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pisistratidae.(s) 

The  demands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
heard  at  Athens  with  mingled  indignation  and 
terror.  The  fickle  populace,  who  had  always 
admired  and  approved  the  views  and  actions 
of  Pericles,  now  trembled,  as  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice ;  and  considering  him  as  the  author 
of  their  distress,  they  began  to  traduce  both 
his  character  and  his  administration.  The  fac- 
tions averse  from  the  governing  party  did  not 
fail  to  improve  this  discontent  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage; and  in  a  short  time  the  most  valuable 
friends  of  Pericles,  as  a  prelude  to  his  own 
overthrow,  were  impeached  before  the  popular 

(r)  Thucyd.  lib.  i.     Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.     Pint,  et  Corn. 
Nep.  in   Vtt.  Alclblad. 
(s)  See  before,  p.  48-3. 
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assembly.  Phidias,  the  celebrated  statuary, 
who  was  among  the  first  accused,  was  charged 
with  purloining  part  of  the  gold  delivered  to  him 
for  the  statue  of  Minerva;  but,  in  defending 
himself,  he  declared  that,  under  the  direction 
of  Pericles,  he  had  so  laid  on  the  gold,  that 
the  whole  of  it  might  be  taken  off'  without 
injury  to  the  figure  :(t)  the  experiment  was 
made  accordingly,  and  the  weight  found  to  be 
just.  Yet  Phidias  either  died  in  prison,  or  was 
banished  ;  or,  as  Plutarch  relates,  he  was  poi- 
soned by  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  who  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  mur- 
der upon  liim.(u)  Aspasia,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  mistress,  and  was  then  the  wife,  of 
Pericles,  was  next  impeached  of  impiety,  and 
of  seducing  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Athenian  citizens,  in  quality  of  procuress  to 
her  husband.  Anaxagoras,  who  had  been  the 
preceptor  of  Pericles,  was  at  the  same  time 
accused  of  blasphemy,  by  virtue  of  a  decree 
made  for  the  purpose  against  such  as  disputed 
the  religion  of  the  country  under  colour  of 
natural  philosophy,  in  relation  to  the  celestial 
bodies  ;(v)  a  decree  that  was  known  to  be 
aimed  not  only  at  Anaxagoras,  but  at  Pericles 
himself.  And  lest  these  methods  should  fail, 
Pericles  was  unexpectedly  ordered  to  submit 
his  accounts  to  judges  appointed  to  inspect 
them.(w)  From  all  these  snares  Pericles  found 
means  to  extricate  himself:  he  pleaded  the 
rause  of  Aspasia  in  person,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence engaged  the  judges  to  acquit  her; 
Anaxagoras  he  conveyed  safely  out  of  Attica, 
either  before  or  after  he  had  been  adjudged  to 
suffer  death ;  and  with  respect  to  his  accounts, 
he  cleared  himself  of  every  imputation  of  ve- 
nality, by  proving  that  although  he  had  so  long 
ruled  in  Athens,  he  possessed  no  more  than 
his  father  had  left  him.(x) 

Having  exonerated  his  friends  and  himself 
from  the  calumnioxis  aspersions  cast  upon 
them,  Pericles  addressed  the  Athenians  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lacedemonian  demands ; 
and  in  a  very  eloquent  discourse  unalterably 
decided  the  war  of  the  Peloponnesus.  He  told 
the  people,  that,  whatever  the  Lacedaemonians 
might  pretend  as  to  the  complaints  of  the 


(t)  See  before,  p.  212. 
(u)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.  cap.  7. 
(v)  See  before,  p.  96. 
VOL.  II. 
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allies,  the  true  ground  of  their  resentment  was 
the  prosperity  of  the  Athenian  republic,  which 
they  had  always  envied,  and  now  sought  an 
opportunity   of   humbling;    that    it    must  be 
owing   to    the   Athenians    themselves,    if  this 
design  succeeded,    since   Athens   was   better 
able  to  engage  in  a  long  and  expensive  vtar, 
than    all   the    Peloponnesians    together.       He 
then  laid  before  the  people  an  exact  account 
of  their  resources  ;  putting  them  in  mind,  that 
the  treasure  brought  from  Delos  amounted  to 
ten    thousand    talents;    and   that  though   four 
thousand  of  these  had  been  expended  on  the 
stately  gate  of  the  citadel,  they  had  still  six 
thousand  in  hand  ;  that  they  were  also  entitled 
to  the  subsidies  from  the  confederate  states  ; 
that   the   statues    of  their   gods,    the    Persian 
spoils,   &c.   were  worth  immense  sums ;    that 
private  men  had  acquired  vast  fortunes ;  and 
that,  considering  their  trade  by  sea,  they  had 
a  certain  annual  increase  of  wealth  ;  that  they 
had  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  besides 
seventeen  thousand  more  in  their  colonies  and 
garrisons;    and   that  their   fleet   consisted    of 
three  hundred  sail ;  while  the  Peloponnesians 
were  possessed  of  no  such  advantages.     For 
these  reasons,  he  advised,  as  the  most  equita- 
ble satisfaction  that  could  be  given,  to  answer 
the  Peloponnesians,  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  forbid  the  Megareans  their  ports  and  mar- 
kets, if  the  Spartans  and  other  Grecian  states 
would  abolish  their  exclusive  and  inhospitable 
laws  ;  that  they  would  restore  independence  to 
the  cities  and  communities,  provided  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  engage  to  do  the  same ;  that 
future  disputes  should  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion ;  and  that,  even  though  these  condescend- 
ing overtures  should  be  rejected,  they  would 
not  commence  hostilities,  though  they  would 
repel   them   with  vigour.(y)     This  reply,  mo- 
derate as  it  seemed  to  the  Athenian  statesman, 
was    considered    by   the   Spartans    and    their 
allies  as  nearly  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  history, 
which    continued    twenty-seven     years,     and 
ended    in    the    destruction    of   the    Athenian 
republic. 


(w)  Diod.  Sjcul.  lib.  xii.  cap.  7.     Plut.  i»    Vit.  Pericl. 
Diogen.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Anaxagor. 
(x)  Thucyd.  et  Plut.  ut  supra. 
(y)  Thucyd.  lib.  i.    Plut.  et  Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supra. 
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\\  liile  affairs  were  in  this  situ- 
ation,  the  Tlu-bans,   who   were 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
daring    of   the    Spartan    allies, 
undertook  a  military  enterprise 
the  small  but  magnanimous  republic  of 
IMata-a.     This  state  had  been  always  remark- 
able for  its  fidelity  to  Athens,  whose  toils  and 
triumphs   it  had   shared    in  the  Persian  war. 
The  Thebans    conceiving    that   this   republic 
would,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  be  a  troublesome 
and  dangerous  neighbour,   sent   Eurymachus 
with  three  hundred  men  to  surprise  the  place. 
The  town  was  betrayed  to  the  Thebans  by  a 
factious  party  of  the  people :  but  the  Plataeaus, 
perceiving   the  small   number  of  the  enemy, 
attacked  them,  killed  many,  and  obliged  the 
rest,  with  Eurymachus  their  chief,  to  surrender 
themselves    prisoners    at    discretion.      In   the 
mean  time,  a  considerable  body  of  Thebans 
had  advanced  to  co-operate  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  but  arrived  too  late ;  *and  the  Platseans, 
foreseeing  the  injury  they  would  do  to  their 
country,  sent  a  herald  with  an  offer  to  release 
their  prisoners  if  they  would  leave  their  terri- 
tory ;  and  to  denounce,  in  case  of  their  com- 
mitting any  devastations,  a  cruel  death  to  be 
inflicted    on    their    captive    comrades.     This 
induced  the  Thebans   to   withdraw  ;    but  the 
Plataeans    treacherously   massacred    all    their 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty,    pretending   that   they  had    only   pro- 
mised to  release  them  in  case  of  a  restoration 
of  peace. 

The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  had  notice 
of  this  attempt  of  the  Thebans,  caused  all  tin 
Boeotians  within  their  territories  to  be  arrested  ; 
and  when  they  understood  that  the  Plata-ails 
had  delivered  themselves,  they  sent  them  a 
large  convoy  of  provisions,  to  support  them 
during  a  siege,  and  a  numerous  body  of  troops 
to  escort  their  wives  and  children  to  Athens. 

The  league  being  now  broken  on  either  side, 
each  party  prepared  for  war.  The  Athenians 
and  Spartans  both  solicited  the  assistance  of 
Persia;  and  both  summoned  their  confederates 
to  arms.  In  the  latter  attempt,  the  Athenians 
met  with  little  success;  for  most  of  the  Greek 
states  inclined  to  favour  the  Spartans,  because 
they  professed  themselves  to  be  the  deli- 
verers of  Greece,  and  because  they  either 
had  been,  or  feared  to  be  oppressed  by  the 
Athenians. 


All  the  Peloponnesians  joined  the  Spartans, 
the  Argives  and  part  of  the  Achteans  only 
excepted  ;  and  north  of  the  isthmus,  the  Mega- 
reans,  Phoceans,  Locrians,  Boeotians,  Ambra- 
cians,  Leucadians,  and  Anactorians,  declared 
themselves  on  the  same  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Athenians  numbered  among  their 
itllirs  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  Platseans,  Alesse- 
uians,  Acarnanians,  Corcyrians,  Zacynthians, 
Carians,  Dorians,  Thracians ;  most  of  the 
islands;  and  all  the  Cyclades,  excepting 
Melos  and  Thera,  with  Eubcea  and  Sanios. 

Such  was  the  ardour  of  preparation,  that 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  surprise  of  Plata-a. 
the  Laceda-monians  and  their  confederates 
assembled  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  at 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  several  states 
appointed  a  leader  for  their  own  troops ;  but 
the  general  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted 
to  Archidamus,  the  Spartan  king. 

Pericles,  in  the  mean  time,  having  engaged 
his  countrymen  in  the  war,  found  it  requisite 
to  use  his  utmost  exertions  against  an  enemy 
so  far  superior  in  numbers,  that  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  avoid  an  encounter  in  the  field  :  he 
therefore  advised  the  Athenians,  that  they 
should  abandon  their  villas  and  gardens  ;  and, 
enclosing  themselves  in  Athens,  with  their 
cattle,  furniture,  and  valuable  effects,  employ 
themselves  in  equipping  a  fleet,  in  fortifying  and 
defending  the  city ;  and,  above  all,  to  defend 
their  minds  against  intimidation  from  the  first 
evils  of  the  war.  This  singular  plan  of  de- 
fence, so  ably  and  boldly  traced  by  the  lofty 
genius  of  Pericles,  obtained  universal  appro- 
bation, and  was  immediately  put  into  execu- 
tion. Pericles  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief,  with  nine  generals  to  assist  him.  The 
numerous  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns 
and  villages,  where  the  more  wealthy  Athe- 
nians used  to  spend  theip  time,  flocked  to  the 
capital.  Athens,  however,  though  furnished 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  could  but  ill 
afford  accommodation  for  such  an  influx  and 
increase  of  families,  with  their  servants  and 
slaves :  yet  such  was  the  resentment  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  so  great  the  public 
spirit  of  the  people,  that,  for  a  time,  not  a 
single  murmur  was  heard  among  them. 

Archidamus,  at  the  head   of  his  numerous 
army,   marched   into   Attica;  and  penetrated 
within  a  few  miles  of  Athens.     Being  still  (!<• 
sirous  to  avoid  the  war,  if  possible,  he  dis- 
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patched  a  messenger  to  that  city;  l>ut  the 
Athenians  commanded  him  to  return,  without 
hearing  his  proposals.  Archidamus  then  laid 
waste  the  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian  plains, 
rather  as  an  answer  to  the  insinuations  of  his 
enemies,  that  from  his  friendship  and  respect 
for  the  Athenians  it  was  evident  he  was  injur- 
ing and  betraying  the  cause  of  the  confe- 
derates, than  from  any  sense  of  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  action.  Having  desolated 
these  fruitful  and  valuable  districts  with  lire 
and  sword,  the  army  advanced  to  Acharme. 
As  the  people  of  that  borough  formed  a  body 
of  three  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  Archida- 
mus rightly  judged  that  they  must  have  great 
influence  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  that 
the  impending  destruction  of  their  property 
and  estates  would  make  them  eager  to  leave 
the  city  and  give  battle  to  the  confederates. 
As  he  expected,  the  appearance  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army  in  the  rich  Achamian  plain 
filled  the  city  with  tumult  and  uproar:  some 
v\ <-re  vehement  for  marching  out  and  defend- 
ing their  property  :  others  warmly  contended 
against  a  measure  which  would  endanger  the 
commonwealth :  and  all  condemned  Pericles 
a,s  the  author  of  their  misfortunes. 

Amidst,  this  popular  commotion,  the  Athe- 
nian statesman  remained  inflexible;  bravely 
resisting  the  storm,  or  eluding  its  force.  He 
was  persecuted  with  libels  of  all  sorts  ;  and 
even  his  friends  pressed  him  earnestly  to  at- 
tempt something  for  his  own  and  his  country's 
honour:  but  he  still  pursued  the  plan  he  had 
laid  down,  despising  the  clamour  raised  against 
him,  and  giving  a  happy  turn  to  all  things  by 
dint  of  his  own  magnanimity.  Though  deter- 
mined to  risk  no  general  engagement  with  the 
confederate  troops,  he  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  beating  up  their  quarters,  intercepting  their 
convoys,  and  surprising  their  advanced  parties. 
The  Athenian  and  Thessalian  cavalry  generally 
formed  these  detachments.  He  also  equipped 
a  tleet  of  a  hundred  galleys,  with  fourteen  hun- 
dred land  forces  on  board,  which  being  joined 
by  fifty  vessels  from  Corcyra,  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Another  squadron 
invaded  Locris.  The  inhabitants  of  vEgina 
were  dm  en  from  their  possessions,  and  the 
island  was  rcpcopled  from  Athens.  These 
several  enterprises  tended  to  divert  the  public 
mind,  which  Pericles  farther  relieved  by  a 
timely  distribution  of  public  money,  and  a  law 


for  the  division  of  lands;  so  that  the  faction* 
spirit  began  to  subside. 

Intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Peloponnesus,  but  still  more  a  scar- 
city that  prevailed  in  the  army,  induced  the 
confederates  to  return  to  their  respective  re- 
publics. Having  entered  Attica  on  the  east, 
they  retired  along  the  western  frontier,  spread- 
ing desolation  over  the  whole  Athenian  territory. 
In  the  autumn,  after  the  Peloponnesian  army 
had  retreated,  Pericles  led  out  the  Athenians,  to 
ravage  the  neighbouring  and  hostile  province 
of  Megara.  The  fleet  also  returning  from  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  perceived  the  invading 
army,  and  the  sailors  hastened  to  share  the  dan- 
ger and  the  plunder  of  the  place.  The  whole 
Athenian  force  amounted  now  to  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men.  Thus  in  the  end  of  this  first 
year  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  retaliated  the  in- 
sults and  ravages  which,  at  its  commencement, 
the  confederates  had  committed  in  Attica. 

During  the  inactivity  of  the  winter  season, 
the  hostile  parties  respectively  employed  them- 
selves in  celebrating  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
with  much  funeral  pomp,  and  high  encomiums 
were  pronounced  on  their  valour  and  martial 
exploits.  The  Athenians  exposed  the  remains 
of  their  deceased  warriors  in  an  open  tent ; 
after  which  they  were  carried  out  in  coffins  of 
cypress,  provided  by  the  tribes  to  which  they 
had  belonged,  with  an  empty  colh'n  for  those 
whose  bodies  had  not  been  recovered,  and 
interred  in  a  public  sepulchre  in  the  Cerami- 
cus,  the  women  making  loud  lamentations  for 
them.  After  the  funeral,  Pericles  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Areopagus  to  pronounce  an 
oration  in  their  praise.  Prizes  and  rewards 
were  also  distributed  among  the  survivors  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle;  the 
alliances  and  friendships  formed  with  other 
states  were  cemented  ;  and  those  places  on  the 
frontiers  which  seemed  most  defenceless  and 
open  to  attack,  were  additionally  fortified .(/,) 

The  spring  of  the  second  year  f  Tul  Per  4284> 
proved  doubly  fatal  to  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Peloponnesian  army 
returned  to  commit  its  ravages 
in  the  territory  about  Athens ; 
and  a  destructive  pestilence,  imported,  as  was 
afterwards  supposed,  from  Egypt,  desolated 
the  city.  It  appeared  first  in  the  P\  rams  ;  and 
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the  inhabitants  conjectured,  that  the  enemy 
had  poisoned  their  wells.  It  soon  spread  over 
the  \vhole  adjacent  country,  and  raged  with 
peculiar  violence  in  the  populous  districts 
about  the  citadel.  This  disease  appeared  in 
various  forms,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  person  attacked  with  it,  but  its  specific 
symptoms,  as  described  by  Thucydides,  who 
was  himself  attacked  with  it,  were  invariably 
the  same.  A  burning  heat  in  the  head  was 
the  sure  indication  of  its  approach.  The  eyes 
then  became  red  and  inflamed ;  and  the  tongue 
and  mouth  assumed  the  deep  colour  of  blood. 
This  was  followed  by  sneezing  and  hoarse- 
ness, and  soon  afterwards  a  violent  cough,  hic- 
coughs, and  nauseous  retchings.  The  pain 
and  inflammation  descended  to  the  stomach 
and  lower  parts  of  the  body ;  the  skin,  which 
assumed  a  livid  hue,  was  covered  with  sore 
pimples  and  weals,  and  while  the  external 
heat  was  not  sensible  to  the  touch,  the  internal 
was  so  violent  that  the  slightest  covering  could 
not  be  endured.  The  patients  were  attacked 
with  an  insatiable  thirst,  the  indulgence  of 
which  increased  the  disorder.  Some  existed 
seven  or  nine  days  under  this  distemper,  and 
then  expired  with  apparent  remains  of  strength. 
Others,  whose  bowels  were  attacked,  died  in 
the  most  miserable  state.  Those  who  once 
recovered  were  never,  dangerously  attacked 
with  it  again,  though  few  escaped  without  the 
loss  of  their  fingers  or  toes,  and  even  their 
eyes.  The  disorder,  which  was  always  ac- 
companied with  an  extreme  dejection  of  spi- 
rits, frequently  impaired  the  judgment  and  the 
memory  ;  so  that  many  who  recovered,  lost 
their  recollection  of  the  past,  and  of  their 
nearest  relatives  and  friends.  All  remedies, 
human  and  divine,  were  employed  to  stop  the 
raging  malady,  but  in  vain.  The  people 
rushed  in  crowds  to  the  temples  and  implored 
the  assistance  of  their  gods,  without  effect. 
Near  the  fountains,  whither  they  had  come  to 
quench  their  thirst,  and  around  the  altars  of 
their  divinities,  were  seen  the  dead  and 
the  dying.  At  length  all  medical  assistance 
was  despised  ;  all  ceremonies  of  religion  were 
neglected ;  and  a  general  licentiousness  of 
manners  prevailed,  uncontrolled  by  any  appre- 
hension of  a  future  state  of  retribution.  The 
fear  of  offending  the  divine  power  ceased,  from 
a  belief  that  to  worship  or  not  to  worship  the 
gods,  to  obey  or  not  to  obey  the  dictates  of 


morality,  equally  availed  nothing.  All  seemed 
to  die  alike ;  or,  if  there  were  any  difference, 
the  virtuous  and  the  good,  who  exposed  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  others,  were  the  first  and 
the  surest  victims.  The  rapid  revolution  produc- 
ed by  the  deaths  of  rich  men,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  their  estates  by  those  who  before  were 
worth  nothing,  was  held  as  a  justification  of 
speedy  gratification ;  and  the  prevailing  maxim 
was,  "  let  us  eat  and  drink,  tor  to-morrow  we 
die."  Athens  thus  exhibited  a  spectacle  the 
most  distressful  and  alarming  that  can  possibly 
be  conceived ;  wretchedness  and  vice,  disease 
and  unbridled  passions,  were  united :  and  this 
relaxation,  and  almost  dissolution  of  morals, 
proved  a  lasting  and  lamentable  effect  of  the 
pestilence  among  the  Athenians.(a) 

While  the  plague  thus  raged  in  the  metropo- 
lis, the  Peloponnesian  army  was  ravaging  and 
desolating  the  whole  Attic  territory  :  yet  the 
firm  mind  of  Pericles  was  not  to  be  depressed 
by  any  calamities  that  befel  either  his  country 
or  himself;  and  he  would  suffer  none  to  leave 
the  city,  either  to  escape  the  plague,  or  to  infest 
the  enemy.  He  caused,  however,  a  fleet  to 
be  equipped,  consisting  of  fifty  vessels  of  the 
allies  and  one  hundred  Athenian  galleys,  on 
board  which  he  embarked  three  hundred  ca- 
valry and  four  thousand  infantry,  and  sailed 
with  them  to  make  descents  upon  the  Epidau- 
rian  and  Argian  coasts,  ravaging  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesians  were  in- 
formed of  the  force  that  Pericles  had  carried 
against  their  country,  they  withdrew  their 
troops  from  Attica,  as  he  had  expected  they 
would,  after  having  ravaged  it  for  forty  days. 
Pericles,  however,  was  unable  to  perform  any 
great  achievement,  on  account  of  the  plague 
raging  among  his  troops ;  and  on  his  return 
home,  Agnon  and  Cleopompus  were  sent  with 
the  fleet  to  co-operate  in  the  siege  of  Potidaga 
with  the  army  of  Phormion,  which  at  that  time 
blockaded  the  place.  This  measure  seemed 
to  be  ill-judged,  and  was  certainly  unfortunate. 
The  fresh  troops  carrying  with  them  the  plague 
from  Athens,  not  only  perished  themselves  in 
great  numbers,  but  infected  the  army  on  that 
station  which  had  been  hitherto  healthy ;  and 
the  armament  served  but  to  bring  back  its 


(a)  Thucyd.  lib.  ii.  prop.  init.  ct  vide  Hippocrat.  Epidem, 
lib.  iii,  sect.  3. 
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remains,  of  about  fifteen  hundred  in  number, 
out  of  four  thousand. 

Accumulated  evils,  public  and  private,  now 
irritated  beyond  sufferance  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians.  Popular  discontent  always  finds 
.some  object  on  which  to  vent  its  spleen  and 
resentment;  and  that  object  in  the  present 
case  was  sought  for  in  Pericles.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  desired  peace,  on  whatever  terms 
it  could  be  procured.  Ambassadors  were  sent 
to  Sparta  to  endeavour  to  negociate  with  that 
republic ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  Athenians 
were  depressed  by  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
became  arrogant;  and  the  ambassadors  were 
not  admitted  to  an  audience.  This  increased 
the  ferment  in  Athens ;  and  Pericles,  insulted 
and  traduced,  deemed  it  expedient  to  convene 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  before  which,  for 
the  last  time,  he  mounted  the  public  tribunal. 

The  speech  of  Pericles,  though  excellently 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  did  not  produce  the 

»  effects  witli  which  he  had  flattered  himself. 
He  endeavoured  to  combat  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  people 
determined  to  offer  no  more  proposals  of  peace 
to  Sparta,  and  they  acknowledged  he  had 
done  right  in  originally  prompting  them  to  the 
war.  But  the  irritation  excited  by  their  private 
sufferings  could  not  be  so  easily  appeased : 
many  of  the  poor  were  reduced  to  total  want; 
the  rich  bore  with  extreme  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction the  loss  and  destruction  of  their 
estates ;  and  nothing  could  appease  the  popu- 
lar ferment,  till  Pericles  had  been  deposed  from 
his  military  command,  and  sentenced  to  a 
heavy  fine. 

The  people,  however,  had  no  sooner  vented 
their  spleen  and  resentment  against  Pericles, 
than,  with  their  natural  inconstancy,  they 
repented :  Pericles  was  re-elected  general, 
with  the  same  power  which  he  before  pos- 
-rssed ;  his  fine  was  remitted;  and  by  his 
manly  and  uncorrupt  conduct  he  restored  the 
fainting  courage  of  the  republic. 

To  this  sudden  change  in  his  favour,  Pericles 
was  probably  as  much  indebted  to  his  domestic 
calamities,  as  to  any  sense  of  justice  in  the 
Athenians.  As  soon  as  he  was  disgraced,  his 
son  Xanthippus  quitted  his  house,  because  he 

(b)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pericl. 


would    not    allow  him  more   money  than   his 
estate  would  afford ;  and  to  cover  his  venality, 
he  gave  out  that  his  father  had  been  criminally 
connected  with  his  wife.     Xanthippus  had  not 
long  left  the  parental  roof,  when  lie  was  taken 
with  the  plague,  and  died.     Shortly  after  him, 
Pericles'  sister  died,  and  she  was  followed  by 
almost  all  his  relations  and  friends.     Last  of 
all,  his  second  and  favourite  son,  Paralus,  was 
taken  off",  and  at  his  funeral,  the  fortitude  of 
Pericles  totally  forsook  him ;  he  burst  into  a 
flood   of  tears   as   he  placed   the  chaplet  of 
flowers   on  the  corpse,    and  being   conveyed 
home,  kept  his  house  closely,  abandoned  to 
his  melancholy.     It  was  then  that  the  Athe- 
nians invited  him  to  resume  the  honours  they 
had  stripped  him  of;  and  when,  at  the  per- 
suasion of  Alcibiades  and  others  of  his  friends, 
he  shewed  himself  to  the  people,  they  received 
him   with  loud  acclamations ;   and,  at  his  re- 
quest, cancelled  his  own  law  for  disfranchising 
children  of  half-blood,  that  he  might  enrol  a 
son  of  his  by  Aspasia,  a  freeman  of  Athens, 
by  the  name  of  Pericles  .(b) 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,   the  Pelopon- 
nesians   laid  waste  the  island  of  Zacynthus; 
and  towards  its  close,  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
Artaxerxes-Longimanus,    king    of    Persia,    to 
entreat  his  assistance  against  the  Athenians, 
the   ancient   enemies   of  his   dominion.     The 
same  ambassadors  were  also  commissioned  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace ; 
but  Sadochus,  the  son  of  that  prince,  being  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  seized,  and  delivered  them 
over  to  the  Athenians,    by   whom  they  were 
put  to  death,  as  a  retribution  upon  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  similarly  treated  all  the 
natives,  found  in  their  territories,  of  places  in 
alliance  with  Athens.     Towards   the   winter, 
the  Athenians  sent  Melesander  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty  ships  to  Caria  and  Lycia;  but  he  lost 
his  life  there,  without  performing  any  thing. 
About  the  same  time,  Potidaea  surrendered  to 
the  Athenians,  after  the  inhabitants  and  gar- 
rison   had   been  reduced  to  the  horrible  ex- 
tremity   of    feeding    on    human    flesh.     The 
captors  permitted  the  citizens  to  depart,  with 
one  garment  each  for  the  men,  and  two  for 
the  women ;  and  the  place  was  subsequently 
repeopled  with  a  colony  from  Athens.(c) 


(c)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  137.     Thucyd.  lib.  ii.     Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  ii. 
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A.M.  807o!f  the  Laced  a'inonians  laid  siege 
Olymp.  >  to  Plataea,  the  citi/ens  of  which 
LXXXVII.  4.  k  jn  vain  insisted  that  Pausanias, 
429'^  after  the  celebrated  battle  in 
their  neighbourhood,  had  declared  them  free  ; 
nothing  would  appease  the  enemy,  short  of 
their  giving  up  their  city,  with  all  they  had, 
during  the  war.  Yet  the  Plata^ans,  after  they 
had  seen  the  greatest  part  of  their  city  burnt 
to  the  ground,  were  resolved  to  submit  to 
every  kind  of  misery,  rather  than  abandon  the 
Athenian  cause;  and  Archidamus,  the  Spar- 
tan king,  was  obliged  to  convert  his  siege  into 
a  blockade ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

In  Thrace  and  Acarnania,  the  Athenians 
fought  with  various  success;  and,  under 
Phormio,  gainetl  two  small  victories  at.  sea. 
But  the  great  event  of  this  year  was  the  death 
of  Pericles,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  two 
years  and  six  months  alter  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  The  pestilence,  so  suddenly  fatal 
to  others,  preyed  upon  him  by  degrees,  and  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  During  his  last  moments, 
many  of  his  friends  surrounded  his  death-bed  ; 
and,  supposing  him  to  have  lost  all  knowledge 
and  recollection,  dwelt  with  complacency  on 
the  great  and  illustrious  exploits  of  his  life. 
"While  they  recounted  the  wisdom  and  incor- 
ruption  of  his  administration,  and  his  victories 
by  sea  and  land,  the  dying  statesman,  sud- 
denly raising  himself  on  the  bed,  said :  "  You 
forget  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  my  charac- 
ter; those  things  which  you  have  commended 
were  as  much  owing  to  Fortune  as  to  myself, 
and  have  happened  to  others  before;  but, 
remember,  it  has  been  peculiar  to  me,  that  no 
one  of  my  fellow-citizens  was  ever  compelled 
to  wear  mourning  on  my  account." 

Thus  Pericles  died,  as  he  had  lived,  as 
much  superior  to  the  greatest  men  of  Athens, 
as  these  were  to  the  vulgar  herd;  and  after 
his  death,  it  appeared  that  the  same  grandeur, 
which  in  others  became  fatal  to  the  common- 
wealth, was  in  his  hands  its  preservation,  lie 
gave  way.  indeed,  to  the  corruption  of  the 
people,  because  he  found  it.  impossible  other- 
wise to  govern  them;  and  he  gave  them  an 
ambitious  spirit  of  dominion,  in  lieu  of  thai 
love  of  true  glory  and  independence,  which 
had  been  cultivated  by  Aristides  and  Cimon. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  a  sincere  and  ardent 
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lover  of  the  republic;  unbiassed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  selfishness,  unsednced  by  any  partial 
or  sinister  views,  and  superior  to  the  tempt- 
ations and  allurements  of  avarice.  Ju  his  life 
he  was  illustrious,  and  in  his  death  lie  taught 
an  important  lesson  to  the  human  race ; 
namely,  that  in  that  most  awi'ul  moment,  when 
all  other  objects  fade  anil  disappear,  or  lose 
their  value,  the  recollection  of  those  parts  of 
life,  which  seem  to  have  been  most  innocent 
and  inoffensive,  will  be  present  to  the  mind.(d) 

By  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  dignity  and 
vigour  of  the  Athenian  stale  seemed  for  some 
time  also  to  perish,  in  the  summer  follow- 
ing, the  Peloponnesians  invaded  ,ju]  per  ,,.,(!(. 
Attica  a  third  time;  destroying  VA.  M.  3V/<>. 
the  ripe  corn,  and  wasting,  with  •/  olymp. 
implacable  hatred,  whatever  be-  »ixSxvm*  l- 
longed  to  the  Athenians.  About 
(lie  same  time,  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  with  the 
exception  of  the  city  and  district  of  Methymna, 
revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  immediately 
sent  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  under  the  command 
of  Clippides  and  two  other  generals,  with 
orders  to  demand  of  the  citizens  of  Mitylene 
that  they  should  pull  down  their  walls  and 
surrender  their  ships,  on  pain  of  being  be- 
sieged. The  Mityleneans  evaded  this  danger, 
by  procuring  time  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Athens ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  privately 
dispatched  messengers  to  the  Laceda-monians, 
by  whose  direction  they  made  a  solemn  appli- 
cation to  the  several  states  of  Greece  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  were  admitted  into  the 
confederacy  against  Athens.  Forty  ships  were 
equipped  for  their  assistance,  which  availed 
but  little;  the  Athenians  having  one  hundred 
galleys  on  tiie  coast.  The  Spartans  meditated 
another  inroad  into  Attica;  and  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  isthmus ;  but  not  receiving  the 
stipulated  contingents  from  their  allies,  they 
withdrew  on  hearing  that  an  Athenian  fleet 
had  appeared  on  the  Peloponnesian  coast. 

The  Mityleneans,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lesbians, 
greatly  incensed  at  the  people  of  Methymna, 
for  remaining  firm  to  Athens,  made  excursions 
into  their  country,  and  laid  it  desolate,  upon 
which  the  Athenians  closely  invested  Mity- 
lene. and  obliged  its  eiti/ens  to  think  of  de- 
fending themselves  rather  than  of  molesting 
their  neighbours. 

(d)  Tliucyd.  lib.  ii.    Pint,  in  Pit.  Perid. 
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Platsea  was  all  this  time  blocked  up  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  its  inhabitants  being  now 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  four  hundred  natives 
and  eighty  Athenians,  formed  the  desperate 
resolution  of  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
enemy's  lines.  The  attempt  was  made  in  a 
dark  and  stormy  night;  and  many,  when  they 
contemplated  the  danger  with  which  it  would 
be  attended,  were  intimidated  :  three  hundred, 
however,  persisted  in  their  resolution ;  and  of 
these  two  hundred  and  twelve  got  safe  through, 
and  marched  to  Athens ;  but  the  rest  were 
compelled  to  retire. 

Jul.  Per.  4287.  ^         Early    in  .  tlie    nf'th    year>    the 
A.M.     357?Y    Peloponnesians  sent  forty  ships 
Oiymp.       >  to   the  relief  of  Mitylene ;  and 
LXXXVIII.  2.1    at  the  same  time  entered  Attica, 
427'-7   for   the    fifth   time,    with    a  nu- 
merous army,  commanded  by  Cleomenes,  the 
Spartan   regent.     Their   ravages    greatly    dis- 
tressed the  Athenians;  but  in  the  mean  time 
the    troops    of  the    latter   were   victorious   in 
Lesbos.     Paches,  who  commanded  before  Mi- 
t  \lene,   obliged  that  city  to  surrender  before 
the    Peloponnesian   fleet,    sent   for   its   relief, 
could  arrive.     He  also  drove  away  that  force, 
when  it  appeared  ;  and  then,  returning  to  Les- 
bos, sent  the  Lacedaemonian  minister,  whom  he 
found  in  Mitylene,  together  with  a  deputation 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  to  Athens. 
On  their  arrival,  the  Lacedaemonian  was  im- 
mediately put  to  death,  as  a  spy  found  upon 
the   Athenian    territories ;    and   in   a   general 
assembly  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Cleon,  that  all  the  Mityleneans,  who  were  ar- 
rived at  man's  estate,  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  for  slaves. 
The  next  day,  however,  Diodorus,  an  orator 
of  milder  disposition  than  Cleon,  procured  this 
sanguinary  decree  to  be  rescinded  by  a  small 
majority ;  and  a  galley  was  sent  out  with  all 
expedition   to    countermand    the   first   order. 
The  decree  of  death  and  slavery  arrived  first ; 
but  Paches,  being  a  man  of  great  humanity, 
had  taken  a  day  or  two  to  consider  the  orders 
which  lie  had  received,  which  gave  time  for 
the  arrival  of  the  second  dispatch ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  only  about  one  thousand  of 
the  most  forward  of  the  rebels  were  executed  : 
but   the  walls    of  the  city  were  demolished, 

(e)  See  before,  p.  520. 


their  navy  was  transferred  to  Athens ;  and 
their  lands  were  divided  among  the  Athenians, 
who  let  them  again  to  the  former  possessors, 
at  very  high  rentals. 

In  the  same  summer,  the  Athenians  sei/ed 
the  island  of  Minoas,  opposite  the  Alegareaii 
territory;  as  likewise  the  port  of  Nissea,  which 
last  they  fortified,  and  it  afterwards  proved  of 
great  importance  to  them. 

The  Plateaus,  now  driven  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, surrendered  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  by 
whom  the  men,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  eight,  besides  twenty-five  Athenians,  were 
put  to  death,  and  their  women  and  children 
were  sold  for  slaves.  Their  city  was  soon 
afterwards  razed  by  their  inveterate  enemies 
the  Thebans,  who  left  only  a  large  inn,  built 
of  the  ruins,  to  shew  where  it  had  stood.  Such 
was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  brave  and 
generous  people  of  Greece,  whose  fame,  out- 
living their  enemies,  afterwards  induced  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  destroyer  of  Thebes,  to 
rebuild  their  city. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  Corcyrean  -war,  the  Corinthians,  after 
selling  the  greater  part  of  their  prisoners,  had 
retained  the  rest  with  a  view  to  a  future  nego- 
ciation.(e)  These,  after  some  time,  had  their 
freedom  promised  to  them,  on  condition  of 
their  endeavouring  to  influence  their  country- 
men against  Athens  and  democratical  govern- 
ments in  general,  and  to  bring  them  into  the 
interests  of  Corinth  and  her  allies.  As  the 
men  selected  for  this  purpose  were  themselves 
of  noble  birth,  they  readily  acceded  to  a  propo- 
sition, •  which  was  to  ,give  them  not  only  pre- 
sent liberty,  but  a  preponderancy  in  the  go- 
vernment at  home,  should  the  existing  demo- 
cracy be  superseded  by  an  aristocracy.  They 
accordingly  undertook  what  was  proposed  to 
them ;  and  on  their  arrival  in  their  native 
island  endeavoured  to  perform  all  they  had 
promised.  At  first,  their  overtures  appeared 
to  be  successful,  and  the  aristocratic  interest 
seemed  to  prevail :  but  party  feelings  were  soon 
raised  to  an  intemperate  heat ;  the  whole  island 
\\as  thrown  into  commotion;  and  a  sedition 
broke  out,  so  terrible  in  its  effects,  that  all 
subsequent  party  commotions,  attended  with 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  bloodshed  and 
violence,  have  been  denominated  Corcyrean.(f) 

(f)  Thucyd.  lib.  ii. 
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The  oppressed  democracy  applied  to  the  Athe- 
nian* lor  assistance,  and  two  fleets  being  sent 
out  for  their  relief,  the  Peloponnesians,  who 
assisted  the  aristocracy,  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  island.  The  democratical  party  immedi- 
atvly  prepared  to  revenge  the  injuries  they 
had  received  from  their  antagonists ;  and  one 
of  the  most  horrid  massacres  recorded  in  his- 
tory ensued.  Neither  temples  nor  altars  af- 
forded protection :  the  miserable  victims  were 
dragged  from  the  most  revered  and  sacred 
fanes  ;  the  walls  and  pavements  of  which  were 
stained  with  human  blood.  Many  withdrew 
themselves,  by  a  voluntary  death,  from  the 
fury  of  their  enemies.  In  every  house,  and  in 
every  family,  scenes  of  bloodshed  were  exhi- 
bited too  numerous  and  too  tragical  to  be  de- 
scribed. Parents,  children,  brothers,  and  pre- 
tended friends,  seized  the  desired  moment  to 
gratify  their  latent  malignity,  and  to  perpetrate 
the  most  savage  enormities.  Eurymedon, 
the  Athenian  admiral,  shewed  neither  ability 
nor  inclination  to  stop  the  carnage :  for  during 
the  six  days  that  the  Athenian  fleet  remained  in 
the  harbour  of  Corcyra,  the  actors  in  these 
horrid  scenes  hourly  aggravated  the  excesses 
of  their  guilt,  and  improved  in  the  refinement 
of  their  cruelty.  A  dreadful  calm  succeeded 
this  violent  commotion ;  five  hundred  of  the 
aristocratic  faction  escaped  to  Epirus,  where 
they  procured  assistance  from  Corinth  and 
Lacedaemon;  and,  the  Athenian  fleet  having 
retired,  the  party  inclined  to  democracy  was 
persecuted  in  its  turn. 

The  example,  thus  set,  was  followed  in  al- 
most all  the  states  of  Greece :  the  commotions 
being  always  heightened  by  agents  from 
Athens  and  Sparta;  the  former  endeavouring 
to  uphold  the  democracy,  the  latter  to  esta- 
blish an  aristocracy,  wherever  they  came. 

In  the  midst  of  these  momentous  affairs,  the 
Athenians,  already  overmatched  by  their  ene- 
mies, rashly  engaged  in  a  new  war,  more  fatal 
to  them  in  its  consequences  than  all  the  rest. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were  divided  into  two 
factions ;  the  one,  called  the  Doric,  with  the 
citizens  of  Syracuse  at  its  head,  the  other,  the 
Ionic,  which  owned  the  Leontines  for  their 
chiefs:  the  latter,  perceiving  themselves  to  be 
too  weak  without  foreign  aid,  sent  oneGorgias, 
a  celebrated  orator,  to  Athens,  to  apply  for  relief; 
and  he  so  captivated  the  citizens  of  that  repub- 
lic by  his  eloquence,  that  they  rushed  at  once 


into  the  war,  notwithstanding  Pericles  had 
long  before  admonished  them  that  their  suc- 
cess in  the  conflict  with  the  Peloponnesians 
would  depend  upon  their  engaging  in  nothing 
else  till  that  should  be  ended.  The  dominion 
of  Sicily  was  a  bait  too  alluring  to  be  passed 
over,  and  not  only  was  one  fleet  sent  out, 
under  the  command  of  Lachetes  and  Chabrias, 
but  as  soon  as  that  had  sa'iled,  the  equipment 
of  another  was  set  about  for  the  same  purpose. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixth  . Ju,  Per  4288_ 
summer,  the  Peloponnesians,  \  A.  "M.  3^78 ! 
commanded  by  Agis,  son  of  <  Olymp. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  as-  I  LXXXVHI.  s. 
sembled  an  army  for  the  inva-  ^  '  ' 
sion  of  Attica,  but  were  diverted  from  their 
purpose  by  the  terror  of  several  severe  earth- 
quakes, which  shook  the  whole  of  Greece.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  plague,  which  had  never 
wholly  subsided,  had  broken  out  in  Athens 
with  fresh  virulence,  and  in  the  preceding  jear 
had  cut  off  four  thousand  citi/ens,  three  hun- 
dred knights,  and  of  the  lower  orders  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus.  That  historian  ascribes  the  renewal  of 
this  dreadful  calamity  to  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  winter,  followed  by  an  uncommonly  hot 
summer,  during  which  the  Etesian  gales,  or 
evening  breezes,  were  wanting.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  attributed  it  to  the  pollution 
of  the  isle  of  Delos ;  and  they  therefore  caused 
the  dead  bodies  they  had  buried  there  to  be 
removed,  and  sought  to  appease  Apollo  by 
various  sacrifices.  They  also  issued  an  edict, 
that  no  person  should  in  future  be  suffered  to 
die,  nor  any  woman  to  be  delivered  of  a  child, 
in  the  island  ;  but  when  near  the  time  of  either, 
the  parties  were  to  be  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Rhemea.  In  memory  of  this 
purification,  the  Athenians  instituted  a  solemn 
feast,  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year:  and  to 
repair  the  depopulation  occasioned  by  the  pes- 
tilence, they  made  a  law,  enabling  e\ery 
citizen  to  take  two  wives;  an  edict  which  the 
philosopher  Socrates  was  observed  to  be 
among  the  foremost  to  obey.(g) 

The  war  in  Sicily,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
carried  on  with  various  success:  Carcades, 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  being  slain,  tin- 
sole  command  devolved  upon  Paches,  who 
discharged  his  trust  with  great  reputation; 


(g)  Thucjd.  lib.  iii.    Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xii. 
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and  in  the  winter,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  Syracus;ms. 
.New  ships  were  daily  fitted  out,  and  new  ad- 
mirals appointed  to  command  them.  Among 
the  latter  was  Demosthenes,  who  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Jitolia :  l>nt  the  prepa- 
rations for  this  purpose  were  obstructed  by  the 
jealousies  and  dissensions  of  the  confederates; 
each  state  in  alliance  with  Athens  insisting 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  war  should  be  di- 
rected against  its  particular  enemies.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  after  receiving  a  check  in 
.yEtolia,  obtained  some  very  considerable  vic- 
tories over  the  brave  and  warlike  Ambracians  ; 
and  having  constrained  -them  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Acarnanians,  the  allies  of 
Athens,  returned  with  honour  to  his  native 

city. 

Though  the  term  of  the  command  of  Demos- 
thenes had  expired,  his  mind  could  not  brook 
inactivity ;  and  lie  requested  leave  to  sail  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  armament  which  was  about 
Jul  Per  4^89  ^  *°  Depart  for  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
A.  M.  3079.  /  ponnesus.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Olymp.  \>  people,  therefore,  this  permis- 
LXXXVIII.  4.1  s[on  Was  granted  to  him ;  toge- 
425'^  ther  with  authority  to  employ 
the;  Messenians  as  he  should  think  proper. 
AVhile  the  fleet  coasted  along  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  shores,  Demosthenes  advised  the  Athe- 
nian commanders  to  land,  and  rebuild  Pylus ; 
which,  though  it  enjoyed  a  convenient  haven, 
and  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  the  .Spar- 
tans had  abandoned.  He  was  answered, 
however,  "  that  there  were  many  barren  capes 
on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which  those 
might  fortify  who  wished  to  entail  an  useless 
expense  on  their  country."  He  desisted,  there- 
fore, from  any  farther  entreaties ;  till  a  storm 
accidentally  drove  the  whole  fleet  towards  the 
Pylian  harbour.  This  circumstance  induced 
him  to  renew  his  request,  which  his  colleagues 
still  strenuously  opposed;  but  the  subject 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
they  began  the  work,  declaring  they  would 
not  quit  the  spot  till  they  had  completed  it ; 
and  such  were  their  activity  and  zeal,  that 
they  fortified  the  place  in  six  days.  The  fleet 
then  sailed  to  Corcyra;  leaving  Demosthenes 
with  tive  ships  to  guard  this  new) acquisition. 

As  soon  as  the  Spartans  were  informed  of 
Uiis  measure,  they  withdrew  their  army  from 
its  annual  invasion  of  Attica,  and  recalled 
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their  fleet  from  Corcyra,  in  order  to  besiege 
Pylus;  which,  as  soon  as  all  the  forces  were 
assembled,  was  vigorously  assaulted  by  sea 
and  land.  The  walls  being  weakest  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  the  most  furious  at- 
tack was  made  there,  and  the  resistance  was 
no  less  obstinate. 

Demosthenes  encouraged  his  men  by  his 
voice  and  action.  The  gallant  Brasidas  ex- 
horted the  Lacedaemonians  to  save  the  honour 
of  their  country,  and  commanded  the  pilots  to 
drive  their  ships  against  the  beach.  In  endea- 
vouring, however,  to  enforce  these  commands 
by  his  own  example,  he  received  a  wound, 
and  fell  into  the  sea,  apparently  without  life. 
But  some  of  his  attendants  recovered  him; 
and,  when  his  senses  returned,  he  perceived 
that  his  shield  was  gone.  The  shield  of  Bra- 
sidas, however,  was  lost  more  gloriously  than 
ever  shield  was  defended. 

Demosthenes,  with  few  troops,  and  very 
unequal  strength,  had  resisted  the  attack  of 
the  enemy  for  three  days ;  when  the  incredible 
labours  of  his  small  and  exhausted  garrison 
were  terminated  by  the  timely  return  of  his 
fleet  from  Corcyra.  The  Athenian  ships,  about 
forty  in  number,  immediately  offered  battle  to 
those  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  this  being 
refused,  as  the  attention  of  the  latter  was  not 
to  be  diverted  from  the  assault  upon  Pylus, 
the  Athenians  boldly  sailed  into  the  harbour, 
broke  and  sunk  most  of  the  vessels  it  con- 
tained, captured  the  rest,  and  then  besieged  a 
Spartan  detachment  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  heavy-armed  men,  with  a  much  greater 
number  of  Helots,  which  had  been  posted  on 
the  small  woody  island  of  Sphacteria,  opposite 
to  Pylus.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  not  re-- 
fleeted, that  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  obtained 
the  command  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  these 
forces  must  be  at  their  mercy ;  but  when  their 
fleet  was  defeated,  this  consideration  rushed 
upon  them,  and  produced  the  most  poignant 
affliction ;  as  the  Spartans  in  the  island  were 
of  the  first  families  of  the  commonwealth. 

Immediate  notice  of  this  disaster  was  dis- 
patched to  Sparta;  and  according  to  their 
custom  in  all  imminent  dangers,  the  annual 
magistrates,  with  a  deputation  from  the  senate, 
hastened  to  examine  matters  on  the  spot. 
The  misfortune  appeared  to  admit  of  no  re- 
medy ;  ami  such  was  the  value  of  this  body  of 
citizens  to  the  community  at  large,  that  it  was 
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resolved  to  solicit  a  truce,  till  ambassadors 
could  be  sent  to  Athens  to  treat  for  a  general 
peace.  The  Athenian  commanders  accord- 
ingly agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities ; 
provided  the  Peloponnesians,  as  a  pledge  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  would  deliver 
up  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  amounting  to  sixty 
vessels,  on  condition  of  their  being  returned  in 
case  the  treaty  should  not  take  effect;  the 
Athenians  agreeing  not  to  undertake  any  thing 
in  the  interim.  This  mortifying  and  humiliat- 
ing condition  was  accepted;  and  during  the 
space  of  twenty  days  consumed  in  the  em- 
bassy, the  Lacedaemonian  troops  intercepted 
in  Sphacteria  were  supplied  with  a  stated  pro- 
portion of  food  and  wine. 

When  the  Spartan  ambassadors  arrived  at 
Athens,  and  entered  into  the  discussion  respect- 
ing a  permanent  treaty,  they  reminded  the 
Athenians  of  the  advantages  which  would  result 
to  all  Greece,  and  in  a  more  particular  manner 
to  Athens,  if  they  embraced'  the  proffered 
alliance  of  the  Laced aemonian  republic.  The 
proposals  of  conciliation,  they  said,  if  accepted 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  would  greatly  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  Athens  ;  but,  if  rejected, 
would  completely  ascertain  who  \vere  the  real 
aggressors  and  promoters  of  the  war,  and  to 
whom  the  calamities  that  would  thence  ensue 
ought  in  justice  to  be  imputed. 

Although  the  meek  and  submissive  spirit  of 
this  discourse  tended  to  discover  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  full  value  of  their  late  victory,  the 
people  in  general  were  inclined  to  put  an  end 
to  so  troublesome  a  war,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  Greece  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
solidated, when  Cleon,  a  clamorous  dema- 
gogue, instigated  the  people  to  demand,  as 
preliminaries,  that  the  Spartans  in  Sphacteria 
should  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  that  many  forti- 
fied and  important  places  belonging  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  should  be  surrendered.  These 
l«»fty  pretensions  did  not  appear  to  the  Spartan 
negociators  justified  by  the  military  events 
which  had  taken  place ;  and  they  returned 
with  disgust.  Their  appearance  in  the  camp 
put  an  end  to  the  truce,  and  the  Peloponne- 
sians demanded  the  restoration  of  their  fleet : 
but  the  Athenians,  on  various  and  groundless 
pretences,  refused  compliance,  affirming  that 
they  had  broken  the  truce ;  and  both  parties 
prepared  to  recommence  hostilities. 

The  Lacedaemonians  attacked  the  entrench- 


ments at  Pylus,  and  the  Athenians  assailed 
the  troops  in  Sphacteria.  The  Spartans, 
though  but  a  handful,  and  under  every  ima- 
ginable discouragement,  behaved  with  such 
gallantry,  that  the  siege  proceeded  but  slowly, 
and  it  was  at  last  determined  to  attempt  their 
reduction  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  sword. 
The  Athenian  fleet,  therefore,  guarded  the 
island  night  and  day;  but,  notwithstanding  its 
\igilance,  supplies  were  often  thrown  into  the 
place  during  storms  and  darkness.  The  block- 
ade was  fruitlessly  protracted  for  several  weeks ; 
and  the  besiegers  began  to  suffer  equally  with 
the  besieged.  In  the  mean  time,  many  cla- 
mours were  raised  inr  Athens  against  Demos- 
thenes, who  blockaded  Sphacteria,  and  Cleon, 
who  had  prevented  an  advantageous  peace. 
The  latter,  in  order  to  elude  the  accusations 
against  him,  asserted,  that  it  would  be  easy  for 
the  general  they  were  about  to  send  out  to 
attack  the  Spartans  in  the  isle,  and  reduce 
them  at  once.  Nicias,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  command,  immediately  ceded 
his  authority  to  him,  observing  that  if  he  could 
perform  such  great  things,  he  ought  to  make 
the  attempt ;  and  in  this  sentiment  the  people 
acquiesced.(h.)  Cleon,  more  clamorous  than 
courageous,  and  little  expecting  to  be  caught 
in  his  own  declaration,  was  at  a  loss  what 
measure  to  pursue.  Not  forsaken,  however, 
by  his  natural  confidence,  he  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  assembly,  and  after  boasting 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
engaged  to  bring  the  Spartans  prisoners  to 
Athens  within  twenty  days,  or  to  die  in  the  at- 
tempt. This  declaration  excited  the  ridicule 
of  the  multitude ;  "while  the  more  discerning 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  either  of  being  freed 
from  the  clamours  of  a  turbulent  demagogue, 
or  of  the  Spartans  in  Sphacteria  being  sub- 
dued. 

Just  at  this  time,  as  if  Fortune  had  deter- 
mined to  be  more  favourable  to  a  rash  and  in- 
experienced zealot,  than  to  the  brave  and  pru- 
dent commander,  some  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
soldiers  in  the  island,  in  dressing  their  victuals, 
happened  to  set  the  wood  on  fire;  and,  a 
brisk  gale  springing  up,  a  most  violent  confla- 
gration ensued,  which  threatened  the  whole 
place  with  destruction.  This  unforeseen  disas- 
ter disclosed  to  the  Athenians  the  strength  and 
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situation  of  the  Spartans ;  and  Demosthenes 
was  actually  preparing  to  embrace  the  favour- 
able moment,  and  to  attack  them,  when 
Cleon,  with  his  troops,  arrived  in  the  camp. 
During  the  night  the  island  was  partially  in- 
vaded ;  and,  in  the  morning,  the  Athenians 
made  a  descent  from  seventy  ships.  The  La- 
cedaemonians, involved  in  the  ashes  of  the  late 
wood  (which,  being  blown  about  by  the  wind, 
intercepted  the  sight  on  all  sides)  endeavoured 
to  make  good  their  retreat  to  a  strong  post, 
opposite  to  Pylus ;  but  they  were  greatly  ha- 
rassed in  their  march  by  showers  of  arrows, 
stones,  and  darts.  Being  closely  embodied, 
however,  and  presenting -a  threatening  front  to 
the  enemy,  they  proceeded  in  good  order,  and 
with  comparatively  little  loss.  When  they  had 
gained  possession  of  the  post,  they  repelled, 
with  courage  and  vigour,  every  approach  of 
the  enemy ;  for  the  nature  of  the  ground  was 
such  that  they  could  not  be  easily  surrounded. 
During  the  whole  day  the  contending  parties 
fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  under  the 
painful  pressure  of  thirst  and  a  scorching  sun. 
At  length  the  Messenians  discovered  an  un- 
known path  that  led  to  the  enemy's  rear,  and 
immediately  climbed  the  eminence;  so  that 
the  Spartans,  thus  encompassed,  were  reduced 
to  a  similar  situation  with  their  brave  country- 
men at  Thermopylae ;  being  attacked  at  once 
by  the  Athenians  in  front,  and  the  Messenians 
behind. 

Nor  did  this  devoted  band  disgrace  the 
country  of  Leonidas.  Many  of  the  comman- 
ders were  slain;  and  those  who  were  wounded 
exhorted  their  soldiers  to  persevere  in  the 
battle.  Demosthenes  and  Cleon,  perceiving 
that  the  Spartans  were  resolved  to  fight  till 
every  man  was  slain,  and  being  desirous  of 
carrying  them  prisoners  to  Athens,  checked 
their  own  troops,  and  sent  a  herald  to  invite 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  It  was 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  submit  to  such  a  proposal  ;  but  the 
greater  part  dropped  their  shields,  and  waxed 
their  hands  in  token  of  compliance.  Styphon, 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  Spartans  had 
devolved,  requested  leave  to  dispatch  a  herald 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  army  on  the  continent, 
for  instructions:  this  was  refused;  but  u  con- 
ference followed,  and  after  several  messages 
had  passed  between  the  two  armies,  a  final 
answi  •!•  \\as  received  by  the  garrison  in  the 


island,  purporting  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
permitted  them  to  consult  their  own  safety, 
provided  they  submitted  to  nothing  disgrace- 
ful ;  and  they  accordingly  surrendered,  after 
having  sustained  a  siege  of  twenty-two  days, 
and  a  terrible  engagement,  in  which  they  had 
lost  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  out  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty,  of  which  the  garrison 
originally  consisted;  so  that  those  who  surren- 
dered amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two. 

On  the  next  day  the  dead  were  given  up  to 
be  buried,  and  the  Athenians  erected  their 
trophy.  The  captive  Spartans  were  carried  to 
Athens  by  Cleon,  who  had  exactly  performed 
his  promise ;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  kept  in 
chains  till  the  establishment  of  peace  between 
the  two  states  ;  though,  to  intimidate  the  Lace- 
daemonian government,  it  was  declared,  that, 
in  case  of  the  Peloponnesians  again  invading 
Attica,  all  these  prisoners  should  be  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  The  Athenian  comman- 
ders left  a  strong  garrison  in  Pylus,  reinforced 
soon  after  by  an  enterprising  body  of  Messe- 
nians, from  Naupactus,  who  infested  the  neigh- 
bouring country  with  continual  incursions ; 
and  to  whom  the  Helots,  attracted  by  affec- 
tion for  their  ancient  kinsmen,  and  animated 
by  resentment  against  their  tyrannical  masters, 
revolted  in  great  numbers.  Pylus  was  now  so 
fortified,  that,  while  supplies  could  be  received 
by  sea,  no  impression  could  be  made  upon  it 
by  land. 

This  was  the  golden  moment,  in  which  the 
Athenians,  had  they  been  at  all  moderate, 
might  have  chosen  their  own  terms.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  anxiously  desirous  of 
peace,  but  feared  lest  their  successful  rivals 
would  insult  them,  if  public  proposals  were 
made  for  an  accommodation :  they,  therefore, 
secretly  offered  terms,  and  requested  a  peace 
might  be  negociated.  But  the  victories  of  the 
Athenians  served  only  to  inflame  their  ambi- 
tion ;  and,  while  the  wiser  and  more  moderate 
among  the  people  would  gladly  have  profited 
of  the  posture  of  their  affairs,  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous agreement,  the  populace,  instigated 
by  the  boisterous  eloquence  of  Cleon,  dis- 
missed the  Spartans  with  greater  insolence 
than  before. 

Indeed,  the  war  had  now  become  popular 
at  Athens,  on  account  of  the  success  that  had 
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lately  attended  it.  Jn  the  course  of  the  .sum- 
mer, the  .Athenians  fought  the  Corinthians 
near  the  isthmus;  and  they  also  sent  a  fleet 
to  Sicily,  under  Eurymedon,  with  instructions 
to  put  into  Corcyra,  in  his  way,  to  arrest  the 
faction  there  in  opposition  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. This  was  effectually  performed ;  for 
by  means  of  this  assistance  the  aristocratical 
party  fell  into  the  power  of  their  enemies,  and 
were  confined  in  a  dungeon.  From  this  drear 
abode,  they  were  dragged  forth  by  parties  of 
twenty  at  a  time ;  and  compelled  to  pass  in 
pairs,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs, 
between  two  ranks  of  their  enemies,  who  tor- 
tured them  with  whips,  sharp-pointed  iron 
burs,  and  every  instrument  of  licentious  and 
disgraceful  torment.  Sixty  of  these  miserable 
wretches  remaining  in  the  prison,  when  they 
understood  what  ignominious  cruelty  had  been 
inflicted  on  their  companions,  refused  to  quit 
their  confinement,  and  called  upon  the  Athe- 
nians to  destroy  them  in  their  present  situa- 
tion, rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  infuriated  countrymen.  This 
favour,  however,  was  refused ;  and  the  popu- 
lace, not  daring  to  force  a  passage  guarded  by 
despair,  unroofed  the  prison,  and  overwhelmed 
those  below  with  stones,  darts,  and  arrows. 
At  first  the  wretched  prisoners  attempted  to 
defend  themselves;  but,  finding  all  their  en- 
deavours to  be  vain  and  fruitless,  and  that  the 
animosity  of  their  enemies  did  not  relax,  they 
determined  to  finish  their  existence  and  their 
misfortunes  at  once.  During  the  night,  there- 
fore, they  strangled,  or  otherwise  destroyed 
themselves ;  and,  when  the  morning  arose,  the 
Corcyreans  found  them  all  dead.  The  bodies, 
piled  upon  waggons,  were  carried  out  of  the 
city,  and  funeral  services  \\  ere  forbidden  to 
be  used  for  them.  Such  was  the  dreadful  end 
of  the  Corcyrean  sedition,  in  which  those 
islanders  suffered  greater  evils  from  themselves 
than  had  ever  been  inflicted  on  them  by  an 
enemy.  Eurymedon,  after  acting  a  very  con- 
spicuous part  in  these  tragical  occurrences, 
again  set  sail,  and  quitted  the  Corcyrean 
harbour. 

Some  other  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
Athenians  this  year,  the  seventh  of  the  war, 
were  equally  successful ;  and  the  arrogance  of 
the  republicans  \\as  more  than  ever  inflated. 

In     the    winter,    Artaphernes,    a    Persian, 
charged   with  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  was  ar- 
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rested  by  the  king  of  Thrace,  and  sent  prisoner 
to  Athens.  As  his  letters  and  instructions, 
however,  did  not  affect  that  republic,  he  was 
dismissed ;  and  some  Athenian  ambassadors 
were  sent  with  him  to  Ephesus;  but  being  in- 
formed, on  their  arrival  there,  that  the  Persian 
king,  Artaxerxes,  was  dead,  they  considered 
their  commission  to  be  determined,  and  return- 
ed home. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chios  were  suspected  by  the  Athe- 
nians of  an  intention  to  desert  their  alliance ; 
and  a  fleet  was  sent  against  them,  with  orders 
to  demolish  their  new  walls :  a  method  usually 
resorted  to  on  such  occasions.(i) 

The  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  mean  time,  de- 
pressed by  misfortunes,  had  remained  inactive ; 
and  when  the  spring  approached,     -  Jul  Per  4.2J)0 
the  Athenians  made  all  possible    VA.  M.     s.3»o. 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  cam-  1      Olymp. 
paign.      Their    first   operations    /J-XXXIX-    l- 
were  directed  against  Cythera,    ^   ' 
a  very  important  appendage  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian dominion.     This  fertile  and  populous 
island,  which   possessed  a  Spartan   garrison, 
was  taken  by  Nicias;  and  no  other  terms  of 
capitulation  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  than 
for  their  lives. 

Soon  after  this  important  conquest,  the  Athe- 
nians, under  the  command  of  Demosthenes 
and  Hippocrates,  recovered  the  town  of  Nicaea 
from  the  Megareans ;  and  their  fleet  ravaged 
all  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Their 
next  attack  was  directed  against  Thyrea,  a 
city  that  had  been  granted  to  the  miserable 
natives  of  ^Egina,  when  expelled  their  own 
country,  but  to  which  the  cruelty  of  the  Athe- 
nians still  pursued  them.  The  city  was  taken  ; 
the  houses  were  burned ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
without  distinction,  put  to  the  sword. 

In  Sicily,  one  Hermocrates,  a  Syracusan, 
persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  ad- 
just their  differences  among  themselves;  upon 
which  the  three  Athenian  commanders,  Pytho- 
demus,  Sophocles,  and  Eurymedon,  returned 
home ;  but  their  conduct  in  so  doing  was  so 
much  disapproved  of,  that  two  of  them  \\ere 
banished,  and  the  third  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine. 

The' Athenians  next  laid  siege  to  Megara, 
under  the  conduct  of  Hippocrates  and  Demos- 

(i)  Thueyd.  lib.  iv. 
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thenes ;  but  the  Spartan  general  Brasidas  com- 
ing to  its  relief,  a  battle  ensued,  by  which, 
though  neither  party  gained  a  victory,  the 
Lacedaemonian  faction  in  the  city  prevailed, 
and  many  who  favoured  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  withdraw.  After  this,  such  as  had 
been  banished  for  adhering  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, were  allowed  to  return,  on  their  taking 
an  oath  to  forget  what  was  past,  and  to  attempt 
nothing  that  might  disturb  the  peace  of  their 
country.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  set- 
tled, they  caused  one  hundred  of  those  who 
were  most  obnoxious  to  them  to  be  arrrested, 
and  forced  the  people  to  condemn  them  to 
death.  They  then  changed  the  whole  form  of 
the  government,  introduced  an  oligarchy,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  supreme  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  eighth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Thucydides  says,  there 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  followed  by  an 
earthquake.(j) 

The  Athenians  had  now  had  a  long  course 
of  success,  and  the  time  was  arrived  for  them 
to  experience  a  reverse.  The  Breotians,  weary 
of  the  form  of  government  imposed  on  them  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  had  begun  to  cabal  with 
the  Athenians  for  the  settlement  of  democra- 
cies throughout  their  country ;  and  Demos- 
thenes and  Hippocrates  had  been  for  some 
time  tampering  with  the  political  factions  of 
that  country ;  the  disaffected  promising  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  behalf.  The  business, 
however,  was  not  very  successful ;  for  the 
Thebans  opposed  it,  and  attaching  others  of 
the  Breotians  to  their  party,  they  collected  a 
large  army,  under  the  command  of  Pantredus. 
The  Athenian  commanders  sailed  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  province  with  a  great  number  of 
galleys  and  men ;  and  as  the  insurgents  had 
agreed  to  deliver  up  the  western  coast  of 
Bceotia,  it  was  expected  that,  before  the 
Thebans  should  be  in  readiness  to  take  the 
field,  the  invaders  and  their  abettors,  advanc- 
ing from  opposite  extremities  of  the  country, 
would  unite  in  the  centre,  and  proceed  to  at- 
tack Thebes,  of  which  they  might  probably 
make  themselves  masters.  The  whole  con- 
trivance, however,  was  betrayed  to  the  Spar- 
tans, who  immediately  communicated  it  to  the 
Boeotian  governments  ;  and  the  cities  that  me- 
ditated a  revolt  were  timely  secured.  Hippo- 

(j)  Thucyd.  lib.  iv. 


crates,  having  quilted  Attica,  entered  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  Brcotia,  and  attacked  and  took 
Delium,  a  place  sacred  to  Apollo.  The  prin- 
cipal design  of  the  enterprise,  however,  failed  ; 
and  he  prepared  to  return  home,  when  he  had 
fortified  and  garrisoned  this  port.  But  the 
Thebans,  with  a  force  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Pagonidas,  ;t 
brave  and  skilful  leader,  marched  with  great 
rapidity  from  Tanagra,  in  order  to  intercept 
his  retreat :  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  routed,  leaving  on  the  field 
of  battle  one  thousand  pikemen,  with  their 
general  Hippocrates.  The  Thebans,  after  this 
victory,  laid  siege  to  Delium,  which  they  re- 
took ;  and  the  Athenian  garrison,  reduced  by 
death  or  desertion  to  two  hundred  men,  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

Thucydides,  the  historian,  at  that  time  com- 
manded the  Athenian  forces  on  the  Macedo- 
nian frontier,  whither  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
sent  Brasidas,  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  of 
Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  Athenians.  Partly  by  force,  partly  by 
persuasion,  Brasidas  reduced  Amphipolis,  and 
several  other  places  in  that  quarter ;  to  which 
he  would  have  added  lone,  had  not  Thucy- 
dides, by  a  rapid  march,  frustrated  his  pur- 
pose. The  Athenians  felt  severely  the  loss  of 
Amphipolis,  and  they  banished  Thucydides  for 
not  having  relieved  it  in  time :  they  also  sent 
fresh  supplies  of  men,  money,  and  ships,  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  to  maintain  their  interest 
on  the  Macedonian  border,  but  the  defection 
from  their  cause  was  so  great,  that  they  had 
the  mortification  to  see  all  their  cares  rendered 
fruitless,  while  the  valour  and  management  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  chief  carried  all  before 
him.(k) 

Early   in   the   spring    of  the  r  Jui.  Per.  4291. 
ninth  year  of  the  war,  the  Lace-   V  A.  M.     3581. 
daemonians  renewed  their  pro-  <       Olymp. 
positions   of   peace   at   Athens,   /J'xrXXIX'    *' 
supposing    that    the  recent  re- 
verses of  their  enemies  would  have  rendered 
them  more  tractable  than  they  had  been  in  the 
seventh  year:  and  their  estimate  was  so  far 
from  being  misconceived,  that  the  Athenians 
agreed  to  a  truce  for  one  year,  (3d  October,)  on 
the  xt<itu  quo  principle,  as  a  preliminary  to  ne- 
gociations,    which    were    immediately  entered 

(k)  Thueyd.  lib.  iv.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv. 
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upon,  for  a  general  peace.  This  pacific  dispo- 
sition, however,  Mas  quickly  overthrown  by  an 
unlucky  accident,  which  operating  upon  minds 
so  irritable  as  were  those  of  the  Athenians,  put 
an  end  to. all  the  proceedings,  and  even  broke 
the  truce  before  its  appointed  term.  Brasidas, 
the  Lacedemonian  commander  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  knowing  nothing  of  the  truce, 
received  the  submission  of  Scione  and  Menda, 
two  considerable  cities,  which  revolted  to  him, 
and  he  was  endeavouring  to  draw  over  Poti- 
dsea  also,  after  hostilities  had  been  declared 
to  have  ceased.  This  conduct  of  the  Spar- 
tan general,  arid  the  influence  of  Cleon,  who 
was  continually  extolling  the  greatness  and 
power  of  Athens,  promoted  the  renewal  of 
the  war.  The  Athenians  endeavoured  to  have 
Scione  restored  to  them,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  surrendered  two  days  after  the  truce 
had  been  concluded,  of  which,  they  asserted, 
the  transaction  was  a  breach.  But  negocia- 
tion  has  little  effect  with  a  nation,  whose 
acquisitions  are  guarded  by  the  sword ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  assert  their 
rights  in  a  more  positive  manner,  by  sending 
an  army  against  the  two  cities :  Menda  was 
reduced ;  but  Scione  making  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, the  siege  was  turned  into  a  blockade. 
Jul.  Per.  4292.  N  ^n  the  approach  of  spring, 
A.  M.  3.581.  /  Brasidas  made  an  attempt  upon 
Olymp.  V  Potidsea,  which  having  failed, 
j  \  the  Athenians  began  to  recover 
'-•'  their  spirits.  Cleon  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  instigate  his 
countrymen  to  punish  what  he  termed  the 
insolence  and  perfidy  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  abetting  the  revolt  of  those  places  in  Mace- 
donia, after  the  truce  had  been  agreed  on. 
By  such  exertions  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
himself  to  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
fltet  of  thirty  galleys,  twelve  hundred  citizens 
heavy-armed,  a  squadron  of  three  hundred 
horse,  and  a  powerful  body  of  light-armed 
auxiliaries.  With  this  armament,  after  having 
taken  one  or  two  places,  he  proceeded  against 
Amnliipolis.  He  applied  to  Perdiccas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  for  succours,  which,  according 
to  treaty,  that  monarch  was  bound  to  furnish. 
Hut  Brasidas,  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  his 
opponent's  troops  in  arms  and  discipline,  and 
the  more  confident  of  the  resources  of  his 
own  genius,  as  he  knew  the  inability  of  the 
general  he  had  to  oppose,  wished  to  join 


battle  before  the  expected  assistance  should 
arrive.  Accordingly,  perceiving  that  Cleon 
advanced  towards  the  city  in  a  negligent  and 
disorderly  manner,  he  gave  orders  for  ;;n 
attack  upon  the  Athenians  in  different  parts 
of  their  army.  The  complicated  nature  of  this 
movement,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
made,  confounded  the  Athenians,  and  put 
them  to  flight :  Cleon  himself  was  the  last 
who  ran,  but  not  far ;  for  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  Spartan  soldier,  and  slain  on  the  spot.  Bra- 
sidas also  died  soon  after,  of  a  wound  he  re- 
ceived in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  in  which 
the  Athenians  lost  six  hundred  men,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  no  more  than  seven. 

This  decisive  engagement  produced  a  great 
impression  on  both  the  belligerents :  much  as 
the  Athenians  were  humbled  by  the  loss  of 
their  army,  the  despondency  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians was  not  less  on  account  of  the  death 
of  their  commander.  The  removal  of  these 
two  men,  however,  were  important  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  mankind,  as  they  conduced 
to  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  Athenians, 
in  Cleon,  though  deprived  of  the  most  popu- 
lar speaker  among  them,  had  also  lost  the 
great  promoter  of  the  war:  they  were  there- 
fore more  disposed  than  before  to  listen  to 
terms  of  accommodation.  Among  the  Lace- 
daemonians too  there  was  a  party,  with  Pli- 
stoanax,  one  of  their  kings,  at  its  head,  which 
ardently  longed  for  peace ;  and  as  Nicias, 
who  had  succeeded  Cleon  in  influence'  at 
Athens,  laboured  no  less  assiduously  to  pro- 
duce the  same  desirable  event,  a  negociation 
was  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose. 

Several  conferences  were  held  during  win- 
ter ;  but  as  the  negociation  did  not  appear 
likely  to  be  soon  successful,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, towards  the  spring,  circulated  a  report 
that  they  would  fortify  Attica;  ju)  Per  40{)3 
but,  immediately  after,  prelimi-  V  A.  M.  3.5«a! 
naries  of  peace  were  agreed  on.  •<  Olymp. 
By  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  I  *•  XXXIX-  ^4. 
all  places  and  prisoners  taken  ^ 
in  the  course  of  the  war  were  to  be  mutually 
restored;  excepting  that  iSisit-a  should  remain 
to  the  Athenians,  who  had  taken  it  from  the 
Megareans,  and  that  Platu-a  should  continue 
with  the  Thebans,  because  they  absolutely 
refused  to  give  it  up.  The  Boeotians,  Mega- 
reans, and  Corinthians,  refused  to  be  included 
in  this  compact ;  but  the  rest  of  the  allies 
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yielded  to  it ;  and  it  was  accordingly  sworn 
to  at  Athens,  in  the  archonship  of  Alcaeon,  ten 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
The  peace  was  to  continue  for  fifty  years ; 
and,  as  Nicias  wa^s  its  great  promoter,  it  was 
universally  called  the  Peace  of  Nicias.  The 
disposition  of  this  man  was  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  Cleon.  The  latter  was  violent  and 
turbulent,  and  a  vehement  enemy  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians :  Nicias  was  gentle  in  his  manners, 
a  friend  to  the  Spartans,  and  advised  his 
countrymen  to  pursue  moderate  and  pacific 
measures.  He  was  of  a  virtuous,  though  timid 
disposition,  endowed  with  much  prudence, 
and  little  enterprise ;  and  possessed  of  mode- 
rate abilities,  but  immensely  rich.(l) 

The  treaty  between  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians was  far  from  restoring  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Greece.  Such  of  the  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus as  were  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of 
the  peace,  pretended  that  the  public  liberty 
was  endangered  by  the  alliance  between 
Sparta  and  Athens  ;  and  they  began  to  intrigue 
among  themselves,  and  to  negociate  a  new 
confederacy,  with  the  Argives  at  their  head. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  too,  found  it  impossible 
to  perform  exactly  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  of  the  treaty :  Amphipolis  and  its 
neighbouring  towns  absolutely  refused  to  re- 
turn under  the  Athenian  government;  'for 
which  reason  the  Athenians  refused  to  eva- 
cuate Pylus.  This  fortress  was  an  object  of 
primary  importance  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  they  pressed  earnestly  either  to  have  it 
put  into  their  hands,  or  to  be  relieved  from  the 
inc-irsions  of  the  Messenians  and  Helots  who 
occupied  it;  and  after  much  entreaty,  they 
prevailed  so  far,  that  the  Athenians  removed 
those  people  to  the  island  of  Cephallonia, 
though  themselves  retained  possession  of  the 
place.  In  the  winter,  new  negotiations  were 
entered  into :  the  Lacedaemonians  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  Boeotians  to  give  up  Pa- 
nactum  and  the  Athenian  prisoners,  in  hopes 
thereby  to  recover  Pylus ;  and  after  milch 
difficulty  the  Boeotians  complied,  though  not 
till  they  had  demolished  all  the  fortifications. 
This  gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  Athenians, 
who  began  to  apprehend  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  circumvented  them,  and  would  in 
the  end  reconcile  themselves  to  their  old  con- 

(!)  Thucyd.  lib.  v.  Diod.  Sicnl.Jib.siv.  Pint,  in  Vit.  Kic. 


federates  at  their  expense :  they  therefore  per- 
sisted in  retaining  Pylus  as  ;i  guarantee  for 
the  Spartans  complying  with  what  they  had 
undertaken  in  the  treaty. 

The  Corinthians,  in  the  mean  time,  equally 
indignant  with  Athens,  and  irritated  against 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  their  imputed  trea- 
chery towards  the  Grecian  states,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Argos,  conjuring  the  people  of  that 
republic  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  which  they  represented  as  shame- 
fully abandoned  by  the  pusillanimity,  or  be- 
trayed by  the  selfishness,  of  the  Spartans. 
The  Argives  were  well  disposed  to  listen  to 
what  was  recommended.  Having  observed 
a  prudent  neutrality  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  their  state  was  grown  wealthy  and 
strong :  their  protection  was  therefore  courted 
by  most  of  the  smaller  communities  of  Greece, 
which,  before  the  conclusion  of  peace,  had 
been  the  friends  and  allies  of  Sparta :  and  to 
this  association  of  popular  governments,  an 
accession  still  more  important  was  soon  ac- 
quired ;  for  Athens  herself  was  received  into 
the  confederacy,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
celebrated  Alcibiades,  who  on  this  occasion 
first  displayed  those  talents,  which  afterwards 
proved  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his-country. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Solon,  no  Athenian 
was  permitted  to  speak  in  public  till  he  had 
completed  his  thirtieth  year;  but  Alcibiades 
had  not  yet  attained  this  age.  Every  circum- 
stance, however,  which  could  plead  an  excep- 
tion to  that  law,  united  in  his  person.  His 
birth  and  fortune,  his  natural  and  acquired 
abilities,  the  accomplishment  of  his  mind  and 
body,  all  conspired  to  render  him  the  favourite 
of  the  people.  He  was  the  son  of  Clinias, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Coronaea,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Ajax  and  the  kings  of 
Salamis,  and  his  mother  was  Dinomache, 
daughter  of  Xanthippus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mycale.  Amidst  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians 
and  sophists  at  that  time  inhabiting  Athens, 
Alcibiades  distinguished  the  superior  merit  of 
Socrates,  who,  rejecting  all  fictitious  and  ab- 
struse studies,  confined  himself  to  matters  of 
real  importance  and  utility.  He  was,  however, 
more  charmed  with  the  eloquence  than  with 
the  integrity  of  the  philosopher;  and  though 
the  youthful  levity  of  Alcibiades  was  in  some 
degree  checked  by  the  lessons  and  example 
of  his  master,  he  never  ceased  to  be  chiefly 
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delighted  with  the  splendour  of  military  ex- 
ploits; and  the  attachment  he  was  induced  to 
maintain  towards  the  philosopher  was  not 
through  the  hope  of  becoming  a  wise  and 
good,  but  a  crafty  and  able  man,  under  his  in- 
structions. To  sincerity  of  mind  he  was  a 
total  stranger ;  and  he  was  capable  of  adopt- 
ing, at  pleasure,  the  most  opposite  manners ; 
for,  though  he  surpassed,  occasionally,  the 
splendid  magnificence  of  Athens,  he  knew 
how  to  conform  to  a  more  rigid  frugality  than 
even  Sparta  required.  He  could  imitate  the 
laborious  exercise  of  the  Thebans,  or  the 
voluptuous  conduct  of  Ionia;  could  assume 
the  soft  and  effeminate  manners  of  an  eastern 
potentate,  or  rival  the  vices  of  the  Thracians. 
The  rare  talents  he  possessed,  however,  for  a 
time  so  dazzled  the  Athenians,  that  his  vices 
were  either  unseen  or  unnoticed ;  and  his 
beauty,  the  force  of  his  elocution,  his  munifi- 
cence, his  affability,  his  courage,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  military  affairs,  all  con- 
tributed to  make  him  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple.(m) 

It  was  generally  reckoned  important  for 
those  who  sought  eminence  in  the  state,  to 
extend  and  strengthen  their  political  connec- 
tions with  other  Grecian  communities.  The 
family  of  Alcibiades  had  been  long  united,  in 
friendly  and  hospitable  intercourse,  with 
Sparta ;  and  he  had  been  assiduous  in  kind 
attention  to  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners 
taken  at  Sphacteria.  The  Spartan  govern- 
ment, however,  little  partial  to  see  young  men 
raised  to  political  eminence,  and  not  less 
averse  to  the  wild  and  luxurious  extravagance 
of  Alcibiades,  disregarded  his  advances,  and 
paid  him  no  respect ;  so  that,  whenever  they 
had  any  business  to  transact  with  the  repub- 
lic of  Athens,  they  generally  made  their  suit 
to  Nicias,  for  whom  they  testified  the  highest 
regard. 

This  conduct  induced  Alcibiades,  with  the 
view  of  gratifying  at  once  his  resentment,  his 
ambition,  and  his  jealousy,  to  renew  the  war,  and 
to  oppose  both  the  Spartans  and  Nicias.  The 
discontents  of  the  Athenians,  respecting  the  de- 
lay of  the  former  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  afforded  him  ample  scope  for  his  pur- 
pose; and  he  inflamed  the  people's  minds  by  in- 
sinuating that  the  Lacrda-monians  were  not  sin- 
Cm)  I'lut.  et  Corn.  Nq>.  in  Vit.  Alclbiud. 


cere  in  their  late  pacification,  and  that  Nicias 
was  more  friendly  towards  them  than  was  con- 
sistent with  his  duty.  In  proof  of  the  first, 
he  alleged  that  the  Spartans  were  taking  mea- 
sures for  humbling  Argos  anil  her  allies,  that 
they  might  afterwards  humble  Athens  :  and  as 
to  Nicias,  he  was  continually  reviving  in  the 
recollection  of  his  countrymen  the  coldness 
that  general  had  evinced,  when  sent  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  island  of  Sphacleria.  The 
result  of  these  artifices  was,  that  the  Athe- 
nians began  to  entertain  equal  distrust  of  their 
old  general  and  of  their  new  allies. 

The  Spartans,  in  their  eagerness  to  recover 
Pylus,  without  which  they  were  sensible  it 
would  be  impossible  to  contend  with  any  ad- 
vantage against  Athens,  had  renewed  their 
alliance  with  the  Thebans,  from  whom  they 
received  Panactum,  in  order  to  restore  it  to 
the  Athenians;  but  in  so  doing,  they  over- 
looked an  important  clause  in  the  treaty  with 
Athens,  "  that  neither  state  should,  without 
mutual  consent,  conclude  any  new  confe- 
deracy." To  excuse  this  infringement  of  the 
treaty,  which  they  affirmed  to  have  been  un- 
intentional, they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens, 
to  testify  their  sincerity,  and  to  request  that 
state  to  accept  Panactum,  dismantled  as  it 
was,  in  exchange  for  Pylus.  These  deputies 
at  -first  applied  themselves  to  Nicias,  and 
being  by  him  introduced  to  the  senate,  there 
declared,  that  they  were  invested  with  full 
powers  for  cementing  a  permanent  friendship 
between  the  two  communities.  When  they 
retired  from  this  audience,  Alcibiades  invited 
the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  to  an  enter- 
tainment ;  where  he  pretended  to  be  a  great 
admirer  and  friend  of  their  state,  and  professed 
his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  them  in  obtain- 
ing the  object  of  their  mission.  But  one  circum- 
stance, he  observed,  had  occurred  in  their 
speech,  which  gave  him  much  concern,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  to  their  advantage  to 
have  entirely  suppressed :  namely,  their  men- 
tioning the  full  powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested. They  must  beware,  he  told  them,  of  re- 
peating that  error  in  the  popular  assembly  ;  for 
the  rapacity  of  the  citizens  was  such,  that,  if 
apprized  of  the  circumstance,  their  demands 
would  be  too  extravagant  for  the  honour  and 
s-afety  of  Sparta  to  allow  them  to  be  com- 
plied with :  and  he  pledged  himself,  if  they 
would  conceal  the  extent  of  their  commission, 
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to  declare  which  would  only  indicate  timidity 
and  provoke  insolence,  to  support  their  cause, 
and  procure  for  them  the  full  gratification  of 
their  wishes. 

The  Spartans,  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
Alcibiades,  and  of  his  having  been  irritated  at 
the  neglect  their  countrymen  had  previously 
shewn  him,  confided  in  him  as  their  public 
and  political  friend.  When,  therefore,  they 
appeared  before  the  people,  the  artful  Athe- 
nian first  rose,  and  interrogated  them  with  a 
loud  voice,  as  to  the  object  and  extent  of  their 
commission;  and  they,  according  to  agree- 
ment, replied,  that  they  had  not  full  powers. 
Hereupon,  Alcibiades,  affecting  a  transport  of 
indignation,  turned  to  the  people,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  You  see,  my  countrymen,  what 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  these  Lacedaemo- 
nians !  It  was  but  yesterday,  they  declared  in 
the  senate  the  full  powers  with  which  they 
were  invested ;  and  to-day  they  deny  what 
they  so  lately  asserted.  They  have  totally 
infringed  the  articles  of  the  treaty  :  Amphipo- 
lis  is  not  restored ;  an  alliance  is  entered  into 
with  the  Theban  state ;  and  they  offer  you 
Panactum,  after  they  have  demolished  its 
walls  and  fortifications.  Can  you  tamely  sub- 
mit, Athenians,  to  such  indignities  ?  Will  you 
not  expel  such  traitors  from  your  presence, 
and  from  your  city  ?" 

This  unexpected  and  extraordinary  ha- 
rangue wholly  disconcerted  the  ambassadors, 
and  they  retired  abruptly  from  the  assembly. 
A  general  tumult  arose,  in  the  course  of  which, 
Nicias  and  others,  who  were  known  to  favour 
the  Lacedaemonian  republic,  shared  the  dis- 
grace of  the  ambassadors,  while  Alcibiades  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  people  to  embrace 
the  Argive  alliance ;  but  before  any  conclu- 
sion could  be  come  to,  the  assembly  was  dis- 
persed by  a  violent  concussion  of  the  earth. 

At  the  next  meeting,  Nicias  proposed,  that 
before  any  harsh  measures  were  adopted,  he 
might  be  sent  ambassador  to  Lacedaemon.  To 
this,  the  assembly  consented ;  but  the  in- 
structions given  to  Nicias  were  such,  that 
upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta  his  demands  were 
ill  received,  and  he  returned  to  Athens  with- 
out obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission. 
Jul.  Per.  42!ii.-)  Immediately  on  the  return  of 
A.M.  3.3«i!(  Nicias,  a  league  offensive  and 
oiynip.  xc.  i.  C  defensive,  for  one  hundred  years, 
420.  J  Was  negociated  between  the 
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Argrveg  and  the  Athenians;  in  which  the 
sr\rral  allies  of  the  contracting  powers  were 
concluded.  Alcihiadcs,  who  had  promoted 
this  treaty,  looked  upon  it  as  a  masterpiece  of 
policy,  inasmuch  as  by  interposing  the  terri- 
tories of  the  allies  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
it  would  preserve  Attica  from  the  immediate 
devastations  of  the  enemy,  in  case  hostilities 
should  be  renewed  between  the  two  powers : 
an  event  more  easily  to  be  foreseen  than  pre- 
vented. This  alliance  did  not  indeed  cancel 
that  subsisting  between  Sparta  and  Athens ; 
but  it  was  altogether  inimical  to  the  former, 
and,  by  a  whimsical  change  of  circumstances, 
placed  Athens,  instead  of  Lacedaemon,  at  the 
head  of  the  Dorian  states,  and  of  the  principal 
confederacy  in  the  Peloponnesus.(n) 

The  next  year  was  spent  r  jui.  per.  4295. 
wholly  in  preparations.  Alci-  \  A.  M.  3585! 
biades,  in  the  course  of  the  sum-  "i  Olymp.  xc.  2. 
mer,  passed  over  into  the  terri-  (.B-c-  419- 
tories  of  Argos,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  and  laboured  both  at  that  city  and 
at  Patrae  to  persuade  the  people  to  build  walls 
to  the  sea,  that  they  might,  as  he  pretended, 
more  easily  receive  assistance  from  Athens; 
but  in  reality  that  they  might  form  bulwarks 
for  the  defence  of  his  own  country.  The  Ar- 
gives  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  Epidaurus  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  antici- 
pating them,  placed  a  garrison  there  of  three 
hundred  men,  and  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  design ;  upon  which  the  Athe- 
nians fetched  back  the  Messenians  and  He- 
lots from  Cephallonia,  and  resettled  them  in 
Pylus,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Spar- 
tans. 

In  the  next  year,  being  the 
fourteenth  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  a  numerous  Spartan  army, 
commanded  by  their  king  Agis, 
entered  the  Argive  territories,  where  the  confe- 
derate army  lay,  and  a  battle  seemed  inevitable. 
But  just  as  the  engagement  was  about  to  com- 
mence, from  an  unknown  cause,  a  trace  for 
four  months  was  suddenly  concluded  by  Thra- 
syllus  and  Alciphron,  two  of  the  Argive  gene- 
rals, with  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  who,  to 
the  general  astonishment,  immediately  with- 
drew his  army. 

(n)  Tluicyd.  lib.  v.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Nic. 
et  Alcibiad. 
3  Y 


!Jul.  Per.  4296. 
A.  M.  3580. 
Olymp.  XC.  3. 
B.  C.  418. 
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This  measure  occasioned  universal  discon- 
tent, which  was  followed  by  loud  and  licen- 
tious clamours.  The  Spartans  and  their  allies 
complained,  "  that,  after  having  assembled 
such  a  body  of  forces  as  had  scarcely  ever 
been  seen  in  Peloponnesus,  whose  attach- 
ment to  their  cause  was  s6  ardent,  and  whose 
numbers  and  courage  were  invincible ;  and 
after  surrounding  their  enemies  on  every  side, 
and  depriving  them  of  every  resource,  the  glo- 
rious hope,  or  rather  certainty,  of  the  most 
complete  and  important  victory,  was  snatched 
from  their  grasp,  by  the  treachery,  the 
cowardice,  or  the  caprice,  of  their  general." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Argives  lamented,  that 
their  numerous  enemies,  enclosed  between  the 
allied  army  and  the  garrison  of  Argos,  in 
which  situation  they  might  easily  have  been 
subdued  and  cut  to  pieces,  should  have  been 
allowed  to  escape,  by  a  hasty  and  imprudent 
composition.  Nor  was  the  resentment  of  the 
latter  people  confined  to  vain  and  fruitless 
complaints.  The  public  indignation,  stimu- 
lated by  the  democratical  leaders,  rose  so 
high,  that  the  houses  of  Thrasyllus  and  Alci- 
phron  were  attacked  by  the  populace ;  and 
though  Thrasyllus  and  his  colleague  saved 
their  lives  by  fleeing  to  the  protection  of  an 
altar,  a  decree  of  the  people  declared  all  their 
effects  confiscated. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  Athenian  auxiliaries,  consisting  of 
one  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse, 
commanded  by  Laches  and  Nicostratus,  ar- 
rived at  Argos.  Alcibiades,  who  served  as  a 
volunteer  without  command,  was  invested 
with  the  character  of  ambassador  to  the  state ; 
and  his  eloquence  prevailed  over  the  few  who 
seemed  desirous  of  pursuing  moderate  and 
pacific  measures.  He  reproached  the  Argives 
with  their  breach  of  faith  towards  Athens ; 
represented  the  irresistible  and  matchless 
strength  of  the  confederacy ;  shewed  them 
how  peculiarly  favourable  the  circumstances 
were  for  continuing  the  war ;  and  concluded 
by  suggesting,  that  they  might  now  make  an 
important  attempt,  with  a  certain  prospect  of 
success.  To  this  proposal  they  at  once  ac- 
ceded :  and,  thus  encouraged  by  the  Athenian 
ambassador,  the  Argives  and  their  allies  were 
persuaded  not  only  to  break  the  truce  with 
Sparta,  but  to  march  with  the  army  against 
Orchomenus,  an  ancient  and  wealthy  town  of 


Arcadia.  The  fortifications  of  the  place 
were  weak ;  and  the  people,  alarmed  by  the 
greatness  of  the  force,  and  apprehensive  of 
being  overpowered  before  succours  could  ar- 
rive, agreed  to  a  capitulation. 

The  Eleans  were  now  urgent  that  the  com- 
bined army  should  endeavour  to  recover  Le- 
preum,  a  district  upon  their  own  borders ;  but 
the  allies  paid  no  regard  to  their  solicitations. 
The  Mantineans  proposed  the  much  more  im- 
portant acquisition  of  Tegaea;  and,  giving 
assurance  that  they  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  a  faction  in  the  town,  the  Argives 
and  the  Athenians  concurred  in  the  project. 
The  Eleans  were  so  much  dissatisfied  with  this 
preference  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  confede- 
racy to  their  own  particular  interests,  that  they 
returned  home ;  and  the  army  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Tegaea. 

It  was  not  without  indignation  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians heard  of  the  submission  of  Or- 
chomenus, the  siege  of  Tegaea,  and  the  open 
infraction  of  the  treaty.  They  had  been  dis- 
pleased with  the  truce  granted  by  their  gene- 
ral ;  but,  whilst  peace  was  the  apparent  conse- 
quence of  the  measure,  they  had  confined  their 
resentment  merely  to  expressions  of  disap- 
probation. No  sooner,  however,  did  they  feel 
the  ruinous  and  disgraceful  effects  of  this  mis- 
conduct, than  their  indignation  became  out- 
rageous. He  was  called  to  account  with  a 
degree  of  severity  not  usual  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians. They  determined  to  destroy  his 
house,  and  to  condemn  him  in  a  heavy  fine. 
But,  considering  his  former  diligence  and  ser- 
vice, and  his  general  character,  he  was  again 
received  into  favour.  His  talents  for  war  re- 
commended him  once  more  to  the  command 
of  the  army;  and  he  promised  his  country- 
men, that  his  future  services  should  speedily 
wipe  off  the  memory  of  his  late  disgrace.  The 
Spartans,  however,  appointed  ten  counsellors, 
without  whose  concurrence  he  could  not  lead 
the  forces  beyond  the  Lacedaemonian  territory. 

The  whole  force  of  Laconia,  with  that  of 
the  allied  states,  was  assembled  with  great 
celerity ;  and,  as  the  Spartans  were  desirous 
of  withdrawing  the  Argives  from  the  siege  of 
Tegaea,  the  army  immediately  marched  to 
Mantinea.  This  caused  the  Argives  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  before  Tegaea,  to  the 
Mantinean  frontier ;  and  both  armies  eagerly 
prepared  for  an  engagement. 
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Previously  to  the  commencement  of  a  bat- 
tle, the  ancient  custom  was  for  the  leaders  t( 
harangue  their  soldiers  in  a  moving  and  ap- 
propriate speech.  The  Mantineans  were  ex- 
horted, valiantly  to  contend  for  the  defence  ol 
their  city,  and  the  safety  of  their  wives  and 
children.  The  event  of  this  battle,  they  were 
told,  would  determine  the  very  important  al- 
ternative of  dominion  or  servitude;  a  domi- 
nion which  they  had  lately  assumed  over  se- 
veral cities  of  Arcadia,  or  a  servitude  which 
they  had  already  suffered  under  the  galling 
yoke  of  Sparta.  The  Argives  were  reminded 
of  the  pre-eminence  they  had  formerly  held 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  which  they  had  newly 
recovered ;  the  long  and  bloody  wars  carried 
on  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty  and  pro- 
perty, were  noticed,  and  they  were  called  on 
to  repel  the  usurpations  of  a  powerful  and  am- 
bitious neighbour,  who  had  provoked  their 
arms,  and  whose  crimes  and  injustice,  exer- 
cised for  several  centuries,  they  were  about  to 
revenge.  The  Athenians  heard,  and  repeated, 
that  it  was  glorious  to  march  at  the  head  of 
warlike  and  faithful  allies,  and  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  ancient  renown  of  Athens. 
They  were  told  that  they  were  inferior  to  no 
nation  in  point  of  bravery  and  courage ;  their 
power  was  said  to  be  unrivalled ;  and,  when 
they  had  conquered  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Peloponnesus,  their  dominion  would  not  only 
be  more  extensive,  but  more  secure. 

The  Spartans,  sensible  that  discipline,  long 
and  carefully  exercised,  will  give  more  con- 
fidence to  troops,  than  the  most  eloquent 
harangue,  briefly  exhorted  their  followers  to 
exert  that  innate  ardour  and  valour  which 
could  receive  no  additional  assistance  from 
the  laborious  display  of  useless  words.  Thus 
saying,  their  leaders  marched  in  silent  and  in 
perfect  order,  with  their  front  compact  and 
even,  to  meet  the  impetuous  onset  of  the 
Argives  and  Athenians.  Never  in  Pelopon- 
nesus had  two  such  numerous  and  powerful 
armies  been  seen  before.  In  the  onset,  the 
Argives  and  their  confederates  were  victorious 
in  one  wing.  Above  a  thousand  of  the  former, 
chosen  from  among  their  noblest  youths,  had 
been  for  a  long  time  employed  in  the  constant 
exercise  of  arms,  that  they  might  maintain  the 
honourable  pretensions  of  their  country. 
These  behaved  in  the  bravest  manner;  while 
the  Athenians  proved  that  the  fame  their 


country  had  obtained  for  martial  exploits  was 
justly  founded.     The  Mantineans  strenuously 
defended  every  thing  that  was  dear  and  va- 
luable to  them.     The  secession  of  the  Eleans, 
however,  greatly  weakened  the  allied  army ; 
and  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  king  Agis,  aided 
by   the   valour  of  his  Spartans,    decided   the 
fate  of  the  battle.      The   allies  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  completely  routed.     Agis, 
I  true  to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  observed 
the  ancient  maxim,  which  enjoined  the  Spar- 
tans "  to  make  a  bridge  for  a  fleeing  enemy ;" 
and  therefore  pursued  the  foes  no  farther  than 
to  make  the  victory  sure.     In  consequence  of 
this,  the  killed  were  not  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers   engaged,  and   the  com- 
pleteness of  the  success.     The  Spartans  lost 
three  hundred  men,  and  the  allies  eleven  hun- 
dred.    The  events  of  this  battle  restored  the 
lustre  of  the  Lacedaemonian   character ;  and 
the  misfortunes,  the  misconduct,  and  the  ap- 
parent slackness,  of  the  Spartans,  in  the  course 
of  the  war  with  Athens,  were  no  longer  attri- 
buted to  any  degeneracy  of  the  people,  but  to 
the   mismanagement  of  the   leaders,   and   the 
chance  of  war.     The  loss  of  this  battle,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  Athenians  and  Eleans 
from  investing    Epidaurus,    and   throwing  up 
entrenchments  about  it. 

The  unfortunate  battle  of  Mantinea,  strength- 
ened the  oligarchical  interest  in  Argos.  The 
dread  of  such  another  event,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences that  generally  followed  the  termi- 
nation of  an  unsuccessful  war  in  Greece,  in- 
duced the  Argives  to  think  of  an  accommo- 
dation with  Lacedaemon.  Accordingly,  the 
popular  form  of  government  was  abolished, 
the  partisans  of  Athens  were  destroyed,  the 
league  with  that  state  was  abjured,  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  was  entered  into  with 
the  Spartans,  and,  to  compliment  their  new 
allies,  the  Argives  not  only  set  up  an  aristo- 
cracy among  themselves,  but  assisted  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  force  the  Sicyonians  into  a  similar 
measure. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth    /-Jui  per  4.297 
year,  the  Argives,  disliking  their    S  A.  M.      use?! 
new  government,  which  to  those   \  Olymp.  is.  4. 
who  before   were   free    seemed    '  B.  C. 
little  better    than  a    tyranny,    abolish*"!    the 
aristocracy,  and  falling   upon  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  their  city,  and  upon  such  of  thtir  own 
3  Y  2 
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citizens  as  were  suspected  to  be  of  that  party, 
killed  many,  and  banished  others;  after  which 
they  renewed  their  league  with  Athens.  They 
likewise  began  to  follow  the  advice  of  Al- 
eibiades,  and  with  indefatigable  industry 
wrought  on  the  long  walls,  which  were  to 
join  their  city  with  the  sea. 

The  Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  treachery  of  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedon,  declared  war  against  him. 

The    next    year,    Alcibiades 
went    with   a    fleet    of   twenty 
ships  into  the  territories  of  Ar- 
gos,    and   terminated    the   dis- 
putes of  the  Argives,  by  seizing  and  carrying 
into  banishment  three  hundred   of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  were  suspected  of  favouring  the 
Lacedaemonians.     He  then  sailed  to  the  island 
of  Melos,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,   lying 
directly    opposite    the    cape    of    Malea,    the 
southern  promontory  of  Laconia.     This  beau- 
tiful island,  in  possession  of  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature, and  affording  the  usual  productions 
of  a  fine  climate,  had  early  invited  the  Spar- 
tans to  send  thither  a  colony,  which  had  now 
enjoyed     political    independence     for    about 
seven   hundred    years.      Before    commencing 
hostilities,  the  Athenians  sent  ambassadors  to 
persuade  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  without 
incurring  the  punishnlent  which  would  neces- 
sarily follow  a  vain    and  fruitless   resistance. 
The  Melians  would  not  consent  to  join   the 
Athenian    alliance;   declared   their  resolution 
not  to  betray,   in  an  unguarded  moment,  the 
liberty  they  had  so  long  maintained ;  and  en- 
treated the  Athenians  to  accept  their  offers  oi 
neutrality,  and  to  abstain  from  an  unprovoked 
violence.     The  ambassadors  only  replied  by 
a  sarcastic  threat;  and  Alcibiades  laid  siege 
to  their  capital :  but  perceiving  that  its  reduc- 
tion  was   likely   to   consume  much  time,  he 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  leaving 
before  it  a  sufficient  body  of  forces,  returned 
to  Athens.     In  his  absence,  the  besieged,  hav- 
ing suffered  greatly  by  famine,  made  several 
desperate  sallies,  seized  the  Athenian  maga- 
zines, and  destroyed  the  hostile  works :  they 
were,  however,  partly  by  domestic  faction,  but 


(o)  Thucydides,  lib.  v.  ascribes  this  act  of  severity  to  tlu 
Athenian  general  and  his  army,  who  were  provoked  by  the 
obstinate  defence  of  the  Melians.  Plutarch  says,  it  wai 
done  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  pro 


hiefly  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
compelled  soon  after  to  surrender,  and  the 
citizens  became  the  victims  of  a  revenge 
equally  cruel  and  impolitic.  All  the  men 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  sold  into  servitude;  and  an  Athe- 
nian colony  was  sent  to  replace  the  unhappy 
Melians.(o) 

In  Sicily,  the  Syracusans  had  first  obliged 
most  of  the  Dorian  states  to  become  confe- 
derates, or  rather  tributaries,  and  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  same  arbitrary 
dominion  over  the  Ionic  settlements  of  Leon- 
tium,  Catana,  and  Naxos.  In  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Leontines  had 
applied  to  Athens  for  assistance,  and  two 
large  armaments,  as  already  noticed,  had 
been  sent  for  thei;1  relief.  Some  advantages 
gained  by  the  Athenian  commanders  Eury- 
medon  and  Sophocles,  induced  the  Syra- 
cusans to  observe  greater  moderation  towards 
their  neighbours ;  and  when,  two  years  after- 
wards, the  Leontines  again  importuned  the 
interference  of  Athens,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  Syracusans,  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of 
that  ambitious  republic,  promoted  a  general 
congress  of  the  Sicilian  states,  in  which  all 
parties  engaged  to  terminate  their  domestic 
contests,  lest  the  power  of  Athens  should 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  whole. 

This  plan  of  union,  so  reasonable  and  salu- 
tary, was  not,  however,  of  permanent  dura- 
tion; Leontium  was  soon  after  taken  and 
destroyed ;  its  inhabitants  were  driven  into 
banishment;  and  the  Egestines,  their  con- 
federates, were  closely  besieged  by  the  troops 
of  Selinuns  and  Syracuse.  These  unfortu- 
nate people,  therefore,  again  sent  to  implore 
protection  from  the  Athenians,  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the 
year  now  under  consideration.  After  in- 
sisting that  the  Athenians,  as  their  allies, 
were  bound  to  assist  them  by  every  princi- 
ple of  sound  policy ;  they  urged,  that  the 
growing  greatness  of  Syracuse,  if  not  re- 
pressed, would  become  a  formidable  acces- 
sion to  the  Peloponnesian  league;  and  that, 

rooted,  if  not  proposed,  by  Alcibiades.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  xii.  speaks  of  the  fact  generally,  without  any  remark  on 
the  motives  that  prompted  it. 
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while  their  Ionian  kinsmen  were  capable  of 
acting  with  vigour  against  the  Syracusans,  it 
was  the  proper  time  for  undertaking  the  en- 
terprise. To  add  weight  to  these  arguments, 
the  Egestine  ambassadors  gave  an  ostenta- 
tious but  false  account  of  the  wealth  of  their 
state,  which,  they  assured  the  Athenians,  was 
capable  of  furnishing  the  whole  cost  of  the 
expedition.  The  Athenians,  though  well  dis- 
posed to  undertake  a  war,  which  they  flat- 
tered themselves  would  not  fail  to  issue  in 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  island,  deemed  it 
advisable  to  send  deputies  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  Sicily,  and  particularly  re- 
specting the  Egestines. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  at  Egesta, 
that  state  borrowed  the  riches  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  displayed  them  to  the  Athenians  : 

Jul.  Per.  4399.^1  s,°  that'  in  the  spring  following, 
commissioners  returned, 
ties  from  Egesta, 
bringing  with  them  about  sixty 
talents  of  silver,  as  a  month's  pay  in  advance 
for  sixty  galleys.  With  this  money  in  their 
hands,  which  they  asserted  their  state  would 
monthly  repeat,  they  were  introduced  into  the 
assembly  of  the  Athenians.  Allured  by  the 
extravagant  but  flattering  prospects  of  gran- 
deur, the  people  of  Athens  held  two  suc- 
cessive assemblies,  in  which  the  reasons  for 
and  against  the  Sicilian  expedition  were  con- 
sidered. Nicias  omitted  nothing  which  pru- 
dence could  suggest,  or  patriotism  enforce, 
to  deter  his  countrymen  from  this  dangerous 
and  fatal  design:  he  urged  the  impossibility 
of  contending  with  the  Spartans,  and  of  send- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  so  large  a  force  as 
would  be  necessary,  into  Sicily :  he  expatiated 
on  the  rashness  of  attempting  to  reduce  so 
populous  and  powerful  an  island,  when  they 
had  not  been  able  to  subdue  the  states  of 
Greece;  insisted  that  they  ought  to  humble 
the  enemy  at  their  own  door,  before  they 
went  in  search  of  distant  adventures;  and 
declared  that  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of 
the  Egestines,  heightened  as  they  were  by 
feelings  of  resentment,  and  misery,  ought  to 
have  no  weight,  when  put  in  competition  with 
their  own  security. 

Alcibiades,  in  direct  opposition  to  Nicias, 
said,  the  undertaking  was  founded  in  justice 
and  prudence ;  and  no  reasonable  objection 
could  be  made  against  it;  for  the  Egestines 


and  other  confederates  would  furnish  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war;  and  the  danger  could  not 
be  great,  because  Sicily,  however  extensive, 
populous,  and  powerful,  was  inhabited  by 
different  nations,  who  had  never  been  exer- 
cised in  the  discipline  requisite  for  obtaining 
victory,  and  were  without  arms,  devoid  of 
patriotism,  and  incapable  of  union. 

The  assembly  murmured  their  applauses  of 
the  sentiments  of  Alcibiades,  and  having  re- 
solved to  raise  a  naval  and  military  force  suf- 
ficient to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour  and 
success,  they  appointed  him,  with  Nicias  and 
Lamachus,  to  the  command,  with  full  power, 
not  only  to  succour  Egesta,  but  to  regulate 
affairs  in  Sicily  as  they  should  judge  best  for 
the  interest  of  the  republic.  Nicias,  who  ac- 
cepted this  commission  much  against  his  will, 
as  well  on  account  of  his  hopelessness  of  suc- 
cess as  his  dread  of  having  Alcibiades  for  his 
colleague,  determined  to  make  one  last  effort 
to  resist  the  torrent  of  public  opinion,  and 
to  bring  the  Athenians  to  a  due  sense  of  the 
nature  of  their  design,  by  magnifying  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  to  which  the  enterprise 
was  liable.  But  this  produced  quite  a  dif- 
ferent effect  from  what  he  intended.  The 
obstacles  which  he  affirmed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  Athens  to  surmount, 
only  served  to  animate  the  courage  of  the 
assembly ;  and  a  decree  was  made  to  enable 
the  generals  to  raise  such  sums  of  money,  and 
levy  such  forces,  as  they  might  suppose 
sufficient  for  rendering  the  success  infalli- 
ble.^) The  domestic  strength  of  Athens, 
however,  was  not  equal  to  the  undertaking. 
They  sent,  therefore,  to  summon  the  reluctant 
aid  of  their  allies ;  and  Corcyra  was  appoint- 
ed for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian 
fleet.  The  levies  were  carried  on  at  Athens, 
and  in  the  confederate  cities,  with  so  much 
success  and  expedition,  that,  in  a  few  days, 
the  proposed  number  of  troops  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  galleys  were  manned  and 
fitted  for  sea. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for  their  de- 
parture, the  commanders  and  officers  had  a 
private  conference  with  the  senate,  respecting 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  Sicily;  for 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  reduction  of 
the  island ;  and  it  was  determined,  that  the 

(p)  Pint,  in  Vit.  A'ic. 
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S\nieiis;in>  and  Selinuntines  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  island  and  sold  for  slaves, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  towns  should  be 
obliged  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of 
Athens,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.(q) 

Such  were  the  general  expectations  on 
raising  this  great  and  powerful  armament, 
that  the  hopes  and  ardour  of  all  ranks  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  In  completing  the 
levies,  the  greatest  difficulty  appeared  in  de- 
ciding, amongst  the  numbers  that  offered  their 
services,  to  whom  the  preference  of  valour 
and  merit  belonged ;  and  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  forces,  intended  to  be  employed  by 
sea  and  land,  was  composed  of  men  chosen 
for  the  purpose. 

Socrates  was  the  only  person  who  openly 
and  boldly  condemned  the  expedition,  and 
predicted  the  misfortunes  and  disgraces  that 
would  attend  it.  The  authority  and  senti- 
ments of  the  sage  philosopher,  however, 
could  not  damp  the  universal  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  that  had  seized  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees of  persons ;  and  which  not  even  the 
anniversary  festival  of  Adonis,  a  sacred  and 
melancholy  rite,  had  been  permitted  to  check 
or  interrupt. 

All  the  citizens  enrolled  for  the  expedi- 
tion, amounting  to  7000  chosen  men,  ap- 
peared early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  embarkation.  The  whole 
city  accompanied  them  to  the  Pyraeus.  The 
people  were  divided  between  hope  and  fear, 
when  they  reflected  on  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  strength  of  Athens,  in  which  every  one 
had  a  friend  or  relation,  being  committed  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  elements,  and  the 
chance  of  war.  As  soon  as  the  men  were 
put  on  board,  and  the  fleet  prepared  to  get 
under  weigh,  the  trumpets  sounded,  as  a  sig- 
nal for  silence,  and  prayers  were  offered  up 
to  the  gods  with  great  solemnity ;  the  nu- 
merous spectators  upon  the  shore  answering 
with  corresponding  vows.  Libations  were 
then  poured  out  into  goblets  of  silver  and 
gold ;  and  triumphal  hymns  were  sung  in 
full  chorus.  The  fleet  then  moved  to  JEgina, 
theme  to  lake  its  departure  for  Corcyra. 

When  the  whole  armament  of  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  had  arrived  at  Corcyra,  it  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  ships  of 

(q)  Thucjd.  lib.  vii.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.  cap.  7. 
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war,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  trans- 
ports and  tenders.  The  heavy-armed  troops 
amounted  to  five  thousand,  with  a  sufficient 
body  of  slingers  and  archers ;  and  the  whole 
military  and  naval  strength  of  this  expedition 
was  computed  at  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  night  before  this  armament  was  to  have 
sailed,  the  city  of  Athens  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  a  transaction,  as  singular  for  the 
secrecy  with  which  it  was  executed,  as  for 
the  malice  it  was  made  to  gratify.  The 
Hermie,  or  statues  of  Mercury,  of  which  there 
were  a  multitude  erected  in  the  streets  of 
Athens  as  boundaries  of  different  edifices  and 
tenements,  were  thrown  down,  broken,  and 
defaced.  Only  one  large  and  beautiful  image 
of  the  god,  called  Andocides,  from  standing 
before  the  house  of  the  orator  of  that  name, 
had  been  saved  from  the  general  wreck.  This 
act  of  impiety  was  by  some  ascribed  to  the 
contrivances  of  the  Corinthians,  to  deter  the 
armament  from  sailing  to  the  relief  of  Egesta ; 
but  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  succeeded  in 
making  the  people  believe  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  this  atrocious  deed ;  on  the  evidence 
of  slaves,  he  was  accused  of  having  treated 
with  rude  familiarity  other  images  of  the  gods; 
and  it  was  therefore  inferred  that  he  was  most 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  this  profanation. 

During  the  terror  which  this  event  produced 
in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  it  happened 
that  some  movements  in  Breotia  occasioned 
a  small  body  of  Peloponnesians  to  march 
towards  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  This  cir- 
cumstance seemed  to  justify  suspicion,  and 
redoubled  fear.  Androcles,  and  other  artful 
demagogues,  persuaded  the  Athenians,  that 
the  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  the  defacing 
of  the  statues,  and  the  movements  of  the  La- 
cedemonian army,  all  tended  to  indicate  a 
conspiracy  to  demolish  the  existing  form  of 
government ;  the  preservation  of  which,  ever 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae,  had 
been  an  object  of  universal  and  anxious  re- 
gard. 

The  eloquence  and  address  of  Alcibiades 
were  boldly  and  instantly  employed  in  de- 
fending himself  against  the  malignity  of  his 
enemies,  and  these  charges  of  impiety  and 
treachery:  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  who  were  eager  for  tin- 
expedition  against  Sicily,  interceded  for  him  ; 
and  the  Argives  and  Mantineans  positively 
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refused  to  leave  the  Athenian  coast,  unless  he 
should  be  permitted  to  accompany  them. 
These  combinations  in  his  favour  frustrated 
the  immediate  intentions  of  his  Enemies, 
though  they  were  far  from  being  discon- 
certed as  to  their  future  projects.  They  per- 
ceived that,  were  he  to  be  brought  to  imme- 
diate trial,  the  populace  would  set  him  at 
liberty :  they  therefore  urged,  that  Alcibiades 
might  be  permitted  to  sail  for  Sicily,  where 
his  presence  would  be  so  much  wanted ;  and 
that,  on  his  return  home,  he  should  either 
vindicate  his  innocence,  or  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  guilt.  Alcibiades  perceiving  the  drift 
of  this  conduct,  testified  his  reluctance  to 
leave  behind  him  such  materials  for  malice ; 
but  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  public 
wish. 

No  sooner  was  Alcibiades  removed  from 
Athens,  than  the  people  were  continually  con- 
vened to  inquire  into  the  violation  of  the  sta- 
tues. Every  one  was  desirous  that  his  own 
private  and  personal  enemies  should  be  found 
traitors :  resentment  was  invited  to  false  accu- 
sations :  a  decree  of  the  assembly  offered 
rewards  to  those  who  should  discover  the 
guilty;  and  the  guilty  themselves  were  in- 
vited to  give  up  their  accomplices.  Among 
the  persons  on  whom  suspicion  fell,  and  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  consequence,  was 
Andocides,  a  profligate  and  impious  person, 
before  whose  house  the  statue  of  Mercury 
had  escaped  the  general  destruction.  An- 
docides, in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment 
for  which  his  character  had  marked  him  out, 
turned  informer;  and  denounced  many  per- 
sons as  guilty  of  the  mutilation  of  the  statues. 
Such  of  these  as  were  present  in  the  city, 
were  either  banished  or  put  to  death ;  and 
the  absent,  among  whom  was  Alcibiades, 
were  recalled,  in  order  to  take  their  trials.(r) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  armament 
had  arrived  in  safety  at  its  place  of  destina- 
tion. But  such  was  the  imperfect  state  of 
navigation  in  those  days,  and  so  fearful  were 
the  mariners  of  mistaking  their  way,  that,  in- 
stead of  standing  out  to  sea,  in  order  to  fall 
unexpectedly  upon  the  object  of  their  enter- 
prise, they  crossed  from  Corcyra  to  the  Japy- 
gian  promontory,  and  coasted  round  the  bay 
of  Tarentum  and  the  southern  shores  of  Italy, 

(r)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Aleibiad. 


seeking  supplies  and  a  convenient  harbour, 
till  they  came  to  Rhegium ;  so  that,  their  plan 
of  operations  being  known,  the  Syracusaus 
had  time  to  prepare  for  their  reception.  The 
discouragements  they  met  with  from  the  Ita- 
lian towns,  and  the  information  brought  by 
three  vessels  which  had  been  sent  forward  to 
the  Egestine  territories,  that  the  Egestines 
were  very  poor,  and  had  grossly  deceived  the 
Athenian  government,  induced  Nicias  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Egestines  should  be  supplied 
with  such  ships  as  their  treasury  could  afford 
to  bear  the  expenses  of;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  after  settling  the  existing  quarrels 
among  them,  should  return  home :  but  Alci- 
biades, whom  a  slight  disappointment  could 
not  deject,  declared  that  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  the  Athenian  republic  to  dissolve 
so  large  an  armament,  without  performing 
some  exploit  worthy  of  it.  He  therefore  laid 
down  his  plan,  which  was  to  engage  the  cities 
of  Sicily  in  a  confederacy  against  Syracuse 
and  Selinuns,  and  to  attack  the  former  if  it 
refused  to  restore  the  Leontines,  and  the  lat- 
ter if  it  would  not  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Egestines.  Lamachus,  more  of  a  soldier  than 
a  politician,  was  for  an  immediate  attack  upon 
Syracuse ;  but  his  advice  was  disregarded  by 
the  rest  of  the  commanders,  and  the  project 
of  Alcibiades  was  agreed  to.  Naxos,  the  first 
city  they  applied  to,  was  persuaded  to  accept 
the  alliance  of  the  Athenians;  Catana  was 
taken  by  surprise ;  and  Hyccaron,  a  small  town 
of  the  Sicanians,  being  taken  by  storm,  all  the 
inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  scheme  of  Alcibiades  to 
strengthen  the  Athenian  interest  by  negocia- 
tion,  was  justly  and  extensively  founded.  A 
faction  in  Camarina,  encouraged  by  what  had 
happened  in  Naxos  and  Catana,  and  awed 
by  the  fate  of  Hyccaron,  sent  to  request  as- 
sistance for  attempting  a  revolution  in  their 
state.  The  fleet  accordingly  sailed  to  that 
place;  but  it  was  found  that  the  innovators 
had  been  too  hasty  in  their  measures,  and 
that  the  project  was  not  sufficiently  ripe  for 
execution:  an  Athenian  party,  however,  still 
remained  in  that  city.(s) 

The  fleet  proceeding  to  Catana  discovered 
there  the  Salaminian  galley,  appropriated  to 
purposes  of  a  sacred  and  solemn  office, 

(s)  Thucyd.  lib.  vi.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii,  cap.  7. 
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waiting  lor  them,  with  an  order  from  Athens 
for  the  return  of  Alcibiades  and  his  particular 
friends,  who  now  stood  charged  with  the  dou- 
ble crime  of  impiety  to  the  gods,  displayed 
in  his  alleged  mutilation  of  the  Ilennce, 
and  of  treason  to  the  state,  in  having  joined 
in  a  pretended  conspiracy  to  betray  Athens 
to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  enemies  of  Alci- 
biades had  gained  such  an  ascendancy  dur- 
ing his  Sicilian  expedition,  that  they  had  no 
doubt  of  procuring  his  death:  the  only  diffi- 
culty was  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person. 
If  they  waited  till  his  return  with  the  arma- 
ment, the  success  of  which  was  not  doubted, 
they  knew  that  their  accusations  would  be 
fruitless ;  since  the  people,  in  the  ardour  of 
their  admiration  of  his  exploits,  would  be  sure 
to  acquit  him,  and  might  probably  vent  their 
resentment  on  his  persecutors.  The  soldiers, 
too,  would  be  sure  to  protect  him,  whether  he 
were  arrested  at  home  or  in  Sicily  :  those  who 
were  sent  to  fetch  him  home,  were  therefore 
charged  upon  no  account  to  reveal  the  severe 
resolution  that  had  been  taken  against  him, 
and  to  treat  him  with  every  possible  respect 
till  they  had  separated  him  from  the  army. 
This  commission  was  executed  so  adroitly, 
that  neither  Alcibiades,  nor  those  of  his  offi- 
cers, who  were  implicated  in  the  accusation, 
entertained  the  least  suspicion,  till  they  had 
proceeded  far  on  their  voyage.  They  then 
learned  from  the  seamen  somewhat  of  their 
intended  fate ;  and  they  determined  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  safety  by  withdrawing  on 
the  first  opportunity,  rather  than  trust  to  the 
decision  of  an  inflamed  and  superstitious  mul- 
titude. Embracing  therefore  a  favourable 
moment  to  give  their  convoy  the  slip,  they 
flew  to  such  parts  of  Greece,  as  from  enmity 
to  the  Athenians  were  most  likely  to  afford 
them  shelter.  Aleibiades  tirst  went  to  Argos  ; 
but  on  being  informed  that  the  Athenians  had 
promised  a  re\\ard  to  any  one  who  should 
apprehend  him,  he  finally  took  refuge  in 
Sparta.  Here  his  active  and  enterprising 
genius  seixed  the  opportunity  to  advise  and 
to  promote  measures,  which,  while  they  gra- 
tified his  private  resentment,  tended  to  the 
ruin  and  subversion  of  his  country. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  that  the.  removal  of 
Alcihiades  occasioned  a  languor  and  delay  in 
the  operations  of  the  expedition  against  Sicily. 
Lamachus,  whose  character  was  warlike  and 


daring,  was  compelled,  on  account  of  his  po- 
verty, to  be  subject  to  the  wealth,  eloquence, 
and  authority,  of  the  timid  and  cautious 
Nicias.  Instead  of  attempting  any  thing 
against  Selinuns  or  Syracuse,  the  possession 
of  the  colony  of  Hyccaron,  a  small  and  incon- 
siderable town  of  the  Sicanians,  fully  eon- 
tented  him.  He  ravaged,  or  laid  under  con- 
tribution, some  places  of  less  note ;  and  ob- 
tained a  large  sum  from  the  Egestines  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  sum, 
with  the  booty  collected  from  the  cities  in 
Sicily,  might  indeed  be  of  some  service ;  but 
could  not  compensate  for  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts against  Hybla  and  Himera,  and  the 
inactivity  and  delay  at  Naxos  and  Catana. 

The  Athenian  troops  murmured  at  these 
dilatory  and  ignoble  proceedings.  Nicias, 
therefore,  contrary  to  the  timid  caution  of  his 
disposition,  was  obliged  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  and  to  make  greater  and  more  vi- 
gorous exertions.  Syracuse  was  now  intended 
as  the  object  of  his  attack ;  and,  as  this  city 
formed  the  main  obstacle  to  their  ambition, 
and  its  reduction  would  probably  decide  the 
fate  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  the  Italian  and 
African  coasts,  the  attempt  might  well  stimu- 
late emulation,  and  provoke  energy. 

When  the  Syracusans  were  first  informed  of 
the  powerful  armament  fitted  out  against  them, 
they  considered  the  rumour  as  an  idle  tale, 
invented  to  amuse  and  deceive  the  people. 
But,  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  Rhegium,  their 
incredulity  was  at  an  end,  and  Hermocrates, 
one  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  place,  per- 
suaded the  people  to  provide  against  a  dan- 
ger, which  they  had  hitherto  treated  as  ima- 
ginary and  chimerical. 

They  accordingly  prepared  their  arms, 
equipped  their  fleet,  garrisoned  their  towns, 
and  summoned  their  allies  to  assist  them ; 
and  while  these  indispensable  preliminaries 
were  carried  on  with  ardour  and  persevering 
activity,  the  tardy  operations  of  the  enemy  not 
only  served  to  remove  the  fear  and  dejection 
which  had  at  first  overwhelmed  their  minds, 
but  restored  to  them  their  long  lost  vigour 
and  intrepidity.  They  appointed  fifteen  gene- 
rals, and  desired  they  might  be  instantly  led 
ugainst  the  Athenians,  at  Catana.  Those 
chiefs,  however,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  troops,  sent 
out  parties  of  horse,  to  beat  up  the  quarters 
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of  the  enemy,  to  intercept  their  convoys,  and 
repel  their  advanced  posts.  In  these  incur- 
sions, the  Syracusans  frequently  approached 
the  main  body  of  the  Athenians ;  and,  insult- 
ing them  with  taunting  and  sarcastic  language, 
asked,  whether  the  boasted  lords  of  Greece 
had  left  their  native  country,  that  they  might 
settle  at  Catana? 

Though  provoked  at  these  indignities,  and 
excited  by  the  resentment  and  resolution  of 
his  troops,  Nicias  would  neither  hazard  an 
engagement  in  the  plain,  nor  march  against 
Syracuse.  He  therefore  formed  a  stratagem, 
to  divide,  in  some  measure,  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  enterprise.  He  procured  a 
Catanean  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  in  the  fic- 
titious character  of  a  deserter.  This  man  pre- 
tended to  the  Syracusans,  that  a  numerous 
and  powerful  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
tana, weary  of  the  Athenian  yoke,  longed  to 
take  up  arms,  and  to  repel  the  invaders  of 
their  country.  He  observed,  that,  if  the  Sy- 
racusans would  join  and  assist  this  party  of 
the  Cataneans,  the  design  could  scarcely  fail 
of  success ;  for  the  Athenians  were  extremely 
remiss  in  their  military  duties,  their  posts 
were  forsaken,  and  their  fleet  was  left  un- 
guarded. This  plausible  tale  had  its  effect; 
for  the  people  of  Syracuse,  falling  into  the 
snare,  appointed  a  day  on  which  to  attack 
their  neighbouring  city;  and  the  artful  Cata- 
nean returned  home,  as  he  pretended,  to  re- 
vive the  hopes  and  confirm  the  resolution  of 
his  associates. 

On  the  very  day  appointed  for  assaulting 
the  Athenians  in  Catana,  Nicias  sailed  from 
that  place  with  his  whole  armament.  The 
Syracusans  had  marched  already  to  the  plain 
of  Leontium;  when  the  fleet  of  Athens  arrived 
in  the  great  harbour,  the  troops  were  disem- 
barked, and  a  strongly  fortified  camp  was 
formed  without  the  western  wall  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cavalry 
of  the  Syracusans,  having  proceeded  to  the 
walls  of  Catana,  discovered  that  the  Athenians 
had  departed ;  and  their  infantry,  on  being 
informed  of  this,  marched  back  with  expedi- 
tion to  protect  their  own  city,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Gela,  Selinuns, 
and  Camarina. 

Only  a  few  days  elapsed  before  the  Athe- 
nians and  Syracusans  prepared  to  engage. 
The  former  relied  on  their  superior  discipline 
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and  habitual  victory;  the  latter,  on  their  cou- 
rage and  numbers.  The  Syracusaus  drew  vip 
their  troops  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  ranks, 
and  the  Athenians  of  eight.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, kept  a  body  of  reserve  in  the  camp, 
which  was  ready  to  engage  on  the  first  signal. 
Nicias,  having  harangued  his  troops,  led  them 
towards  the  enemy :  the  priests  brought  forth 
the  accustomed  sacrifices;  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  the  charge. 

Dreadful  and  furious  was  the  attack,  which 
continued  with  perseverance  for  several  hours. 
Every  thing  that  could  animate  and  impel  to 
great  and  vigorous  exertions,  inspired  the  minds 
of  the  combatants.  The  Syracusans  fought  in 
defence  of  their  country,  their  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence; and  the  Athenians  were  no  less 
strongly  impelled  by  resentment  and  ambitious 
prospects.  The  battle  was  still  doubtful,  when 
a  tempest  suddenly  arose,  accompanied  with 
tremendous  peals  of  thunder:  the  Athenians 
were  unconcerned  at  this  event;  but  though 
the  Syracusans,  struck  with  consternation  and 
dismay,  were  broken  and  routed,  Nicias  re- 
strained his  troops  from  the  pursuit,  lest  a 
body  of  cavalry,  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
should  assault  them  when  in  disorder.  They 
therefore  withdrew,  after  having  thrown  a 
detachment  into  the  temple  of  Olympium,  to 
prevent  its  being  plundered.  The  Syracusans 
lost  two  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  the 
Athenians  only  fifty.  The  former  took  refuge 
in  their  city,  and  the  latter  returned  to  their 
entrenched  camp.(t) 

Soon  after  this  successful  onset,  the  Athe-> 
nians,  who  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
attack  Syracuse,  returned  with  their  fleet  to 
Naxos  and  Catana,  to  winter  there;  and  Ni- 
cias expected  that  the  inferior  states  of  Sicily 
would  now  more  readily  submit,  or  render 
assistance.  Emissaries  were  sent  to  Tuscany, 
in  which  some  Grecian  colonies  had  been 
founded;  ambassadors  were  likewise  dis- 
patched to  Carthage,  the  enemy  and  rival  of 
Syracuse.  The  messengers  sent  to  Athens 
returned  with  three  hundred  talents,  and  seve- 
ral troops  of  cavalry ;  and  the  Egestines  and 
Siculi  provided  them  with  a  reinforcement  of 
horse,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

While  the  Athenians  were  thus  preparing 
for  the  attack  of  Syracuse,  the  citizens  of  that 
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place  exerted  equal  vigour  in  providing  for 
their  defence.  They  reduced  the  number  of 
their  u-enerals  to  three:  Hermocrates,  Hera- 
elides,  and  Sicanus,  who  were  invested  with 
unlimited  power,  according  to  the  exigency 
of  affairs.  They  dispatched  ambassadors  to 
Corinth,  and  also  to  Lacedaemon,  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  those  states  against  an  enemy 
that  aimed  no  less  at  the  sovereignty  of  Sicily 
than  of  all  Greece.  The  Syracusans  obtained 
a  very  favourable  reception  at  both  places ; 
and  especially  at  Sparta,  where  Alcibiades 
himself  enforced  their  request  with  all  his 
credit  and  eloquence.  At  his  persuasion, 
Gylippus,  an  able  and  experienced  officer, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  reinforcement 
destined  for  Sicily;  and  troops  were  raised 
with  a  design  to  invade  the  Attic  territory,  and 
thereby  make  a  powerful  diversion  at  home 
in  favour  of  the  Syracusans. 

The  importance  of  Camerina,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Sicily,  engaged,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  attention  both  of  Nicias  and  of  Hermo- 
crates. The  Camerinians  had  given  a  very 
feeble  and  reluctant  assistance  to  their  allies 
of  Syracuse ;  and  each  party  was  desirous  of 
attaching  them  to  its  interests.  These  people, 
however,  dreaded  equally  the  distant  ambition 
of  Athens,  and  the  neighbouring  hostility  of 
Syracuse ;  and  requested  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  preserve  a  strict  and  impartial 
neutrality ;  thereby  hoping  to  avoid  the  re- 
sentment of  either,  and  to  defeat  the  intentions 
of  both. 

Jill.  Per.  4300.^  Before     any    supplies     from 

A.  M.     3590. 1  Greece  could   reach   Syracuse, 
Olymp.xci.  3.  f"  Nicias,  leaving  his  winter-quar- 

B.  C.        414. )  terg)   set    saji   for    tjiaj    piace- 

and,  arriving  there  unexpectedly  in  the  night, 
possessed  himself  of  the  important  post  of 
Epipolae.(u)  The  Syracusans,  on  being  in- 
formed of  this  circumstance,  attempted  to 
dislodge  the  enemy;  but  after  a  fierce  conflict, 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
three  hundred  men ;  and  only  the  near  refuge 
of  their  walls  prevented  a  still  greater  slaugh- 
ter. Encouraged  by  this  success,  Nicias  be- 
gan to  execute  his  plan  of  reducing  the  city, 


(a)  The  Epipolx  was  an  exceedingly  steep  hill,  of  very 
difficult  access,  without  the  city,  which  it  commanded.  In 
after-ages,  it  was  surrounded  with  walls.  The  pass  leading 


by  surrounding  it  with  a  wall,  from  the  Epi- 
polae  to  the  sea,  on  each  side ;  to  the  Trogi- 
lian  port  on  the  north,  and  to  the  great  port 
on  the  south.  When  these  circumvallations 
should  be  completed,  he  expected  that  his 
numerous  fleet  would  be  able  to  block  up  the 
harbour.  As  the  necessary  materials  had 
been  provided  during  the  winter,  the  work 
rose  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  Syracusans 
were  not  less  astonished  than  terrified. 
Their  former  defeats  deterred  them  from 
again  risking  a  general  engagement;  but,  by 
the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  they  erected  walls, 
which  traversed  and  interrupted  those  of  the 
Athenians.  The  workmen,  urged  by  immi- 
nent danger,  forwarded  the  work  with  great 
activity ;  the  hostile  bulwarks  approached 
each  other,  and  frequent  skirmishes  happen- 
ed, in  which  the  Athenian  troops  were  gene- 
rally victorious. 

The  circumvallation  was  at  length  complet- 
ed, and  the  town  blocked  up  on  all  sides. 
The  besieged  were  not,  however,  so  far  dis- 
heartened as  not  to  annoy  the  enemy  with 
vigorous  sallies ;  in  one  of  which  they  put 
the  Athenians  to  flight,  demolished  great  part 
of  their  works,  and  in  the  slaughter  they  made 
of  those  who  defended  them,  killed  Lama- 
chus,  with  several  other  distinguished  officers. 
Nicias,  who  was  thus  left  sole  commander  of 
the  Athenians,  was  not  deterred  by  this  disas- 
ter from  prosecuting  the  siege.  After  repair- 
ing his  works,  he  began  a  new  wall,  to  pre- 
vent any  succours  being  thrown  into  the 
place;  and  interrupted  the  canals  that  con- 
veyed water  into  the  city ;  which  soon  brought 
the  inhabitants  into  the  utmost  distress.  See- 
ing themselves  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  with  no 
hopes  of  relief,  they  began  to  think  of  a  capi- 
tulation;  and  an  assembly  was  convened,  to 
propose  and  settle  the  articles  which  should 
be  sent  to  Nicias ;  but  while  they  were  deli- 
berating on  the  execution  of  this  measure,  a 
Corinthian  galley,  commanded  by  Gongylius, 
entered  the  harbour.  All  the  citizens  crowd- 
ed around  the  new-comer,  to  learn  the  design 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  intentions  of  their 
Peloponnesian  allies.  Gongylius  acquainted 


to  it  was  called  Euryelus;  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a 
fort,  called  Labdalon. 
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them,  that  they  might  soon  expect  a  speedy 
and  effectual  relief;  that  the  Corinthians  had 
\vannly  espoused  their  cause,  and  had  fitted 
out  a  very  considerable  armament,  which 
might  be  expected  every  hour;  and  that  the 
Spartans  also  had  joined  a  small  squadron  to 
the  ships  from  Corinth,  the  whole  of  which 
was  conducted  by  Gylippus,  a  Lacedaemonian 
officer  of  great  abilities  and  experience. 

The  joy  which  this  unexpected  intelligence 
diffused  in  the  city,  is  incredible.  The  inha- 
bitants, passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  oppo- 
site, instead  of  capitulating,  prepared  to  make 
sallies  upon  the  enemy,  that  Gylippus  might 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  entering  the  city. 
While  they  were  making  these  preparations, 
Gylippus  arrived,  and  landing  his  troops  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  that  the  Athenians 
might  not  intercept  his  passage,  approached 
Syracuse  with  several  thousand  men  on  the 
side  of  Epipolae,  where  the  line  of  contravalla- 
tion  was  yet  unfinished. 

Nicias  having  fortified  himself  in  the  castle 
of  Labdalon,  Gylippus  drew  up  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  three  thousand  foot,  and  two  hun- 
dred horse,  under  the  walls,  and  sent  a  herald 
to  inform  the  Athenian  general  that  he  would 
only  allow  him  five  days  to  embark  his  troops 
and  leave  Sicily.  To  this  message  Nicias  re- 
turned no  answer.  Gylippus,  therefore,  at- 
tacked the  fort,  and  after  carrying  it  by  storm, 
put  all  the  Athenians  he  found  in  it  to  the 
sword.  This  opened  him  a  way  into  the  city, 
where  he  was  received  with  loud  acclamations 
as  its  deliverer.  After  allowing  his  troops  a 
few  days'  rest,  he  joined  them  to  the  Syra- 
eusan  army,  and  marched  out  to  demolish  the 
enemy's  works:  a  sharp  engagement  ensued; 
many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  but  at  length 
the  Athenians  were  victorious.  This  was 
principally  owing  to  the  unfavourable  situation 
of  the  Syracusan  forces;  who  being  injudi- 
ciously posted  in  the  narrow  defiles  between 
two  walls,  could  not  bring  their  cavalry  and 
archers  into  action.  The  magnanimity  of 
Gylippus  led  him  to  acknowledge  this  error; 
and  to  declare  that  he,  and  not  the  troops, 
had  been  the  cause  of  this  defeat.  He  pro- 
mised, however,  to  give  them  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  both  their  honour  and  his 
own ;  and  on  the  very  next  day  he  drew  up 
his  forces  in  a  more  advantageous  position, 
throw  the  Athenians  into  confusion,  pursued 


them  to  their  camp,  and  obtained  a  very  con- 
siderable victory  .(v) 

This  success  of  the  Spartan  general  produ- 
ced the  most  important  consequences.  While 
the  Syracvisans  extended  their  works  beyond 
the  circumvallation,  insomuch  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  hope  to  block  up  the  city, 
without  previously  forcing  these  new  ram- 
parts ;  Gylippus  sent  ambassadors,  and  fol- 
lowed them  himself,  to  all  the  cities  of  Sicily, 
entreating  them  to  join  him;  and  his  solicita- 
tions were  so  successful,  that  he  returned  to 
Syracuse  with  upwards  of  three  thousand 
recruits.  The  Corinthian  fleet,  also,  soon 
after  arrived,  with  considerable  supplies  of 
men  and  treasure  in  thirteen  galleys. 

While  the  besiegers  maintained  the  supe- 
riority of  arms  over  their  enemies,  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  had  abundantly  supplied 
them  with  every  necessary ;  but  no  sooner 
was  their  defeat  known,  than  every  place  was 
alike  hostile,  and  provisions  could  not  be  pro- 
cured without  difficulty.  The  soldiers,  when 
sent  out  in  quest  of  wood  and  water,  were 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
or  by  the  reinforcements  which  daily  arrived 
from  every  quarter  to  the  assistance  of  Syra- 
cuse; ;  and  the  army  was  soon  obliged  to  de- 
pend, for  every  necessary  supply,  on  the  un- 
certain bounty  of  the  Italian  coast.  Great 
numbers  of  the  slaves  deserted;  the  mercenary 
troops,  that  fought  only  for  pay  and  subsist- 
ence, saw  the  reasonableness  of  preferring  the 
more  secure  and  lucrative  service  of  the  Syra- 
cusans;  and  the  Athenian  citizens,  tired  of 
the  war,  and  of  the  hardships  to  which  it 
subjected  them,  left  the  care  of  the  galleys  to 
inexperienced  persons. 

Nicias,  finding  his  troops  dwindling  away 
in  proportion  as  those  of  the  enemy's  increas- 
ed, became  greatly  disheartened,  and  dis- 
patched a  very  desponding  letter  to  the  Athe- 
nians. He  honestly  described  and  lamented 
the  misfortunes  and  miseries  of  his  army ;  con- 
fessed his  inability  to  check  the  prevailing 
disorders;  and  exhorted  the  assembly  to  recal 
the  forces  immediately ;  or  to  send,  without 
delay,  a  second  armament,  not  less  powerful 
than  the  first. 

This  letter  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
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minds  of  the  Athenians;  and  they  immedi- 
ately sent  Menander  and  Euthydemus  to 
assist  him,  till  other  generals  should  be  ap- 
pointed ;  and  after  their  departure  Demos- 
thenes und  Eurymedon  were  chosen  to 
succeed  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  in  the 
command.  Eurymedon  sailed  without  delay 
with  ten  galleys,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  to  assure  Nicias  that  speedy  and  pow- 
erful supplies  should  be  sent  him ;  while  De- 
mosthenes was  employed  in  raising  troops, 
and  equipping  ships,  that  a  numerous  arma- 
ment might  sail  in  the  following  spring. 

The  Lacedaemonian  and  Syracusan  gene- 
rals were  well  acquainted  with  the  actual  dis- 
tress of  the  Athenian  army,  as  well  as  with 
the  future  hopes  which  they  entertained  in 
consequence  of  the  letter  of  Nicias  ;  and  they 
determined,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  Athe- 
nian ships  that  blocked  up  the  city  by  sea, 
before  they  could  be  joined  by  the  expected 
reinforcement. 

The  principal  squadrons  of  Syracuse  lay  in 
the  harbour  of  Ortygia,  which  was  separated 
from  the  station  of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  an 
island  of  the  same  name.  Hermocrates,  who 
had  been  most  active  in  persuading  his  coun- 
trymen to  this  attack,  sailed  out  with  eighty 
galleys,  and,  being  met  by  the  Athenian  fleet, 
of  sixty  sail,  a  severe  action  ensued,  which 
drew  great  numbers  of  the  soldiers  from  their 
fortifications,  to  be  spectators  of  the  fight. 
Whilst  they  were  thus  idly  looking  on,  Gylip- 
pus  unexpectedly  attacked  their  forts,  and 
became  master  of  them  without  much  opposi- 
tion, making  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  those 
who  hastened  from  the  shore  to  assist  their 
companions.  The  noise  and  tumult  thus  aris- 
ing in  the  camp,  struck  the  Athenians  at  sea 
with  consternation  and  dismay :  they  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  shore,  to  assist  in  defend- 
ing the  forts  ;  but,  perceiving  the  fortifications 
already  in  the  possession  of  Gylippus,  they 
tacked  about,  and  with  their  whole  fleet  form- 
ed in  line  of  battle,  fell  upon  the  Syracusans, 
who  were  pursuing  them  in  disorder,  sunk 
eleven  of  their  vessels,  killed  vast  numbers  of 
tlii'ir  marines,  and  by  a  complete  victory  at  sea 
amply  compensated  for  the  defeat  they  had 
experienced  by  land.  The  Athenians  lost,  in 
the  forte  that  were  taken,  a  large  quantity  of 
military  and  naval  stores,  and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Both  parties,  however,  erected 
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trophies ;  the  Athenians  for  their  victory  at 
sea,  and  the  Syracusans  for  their  success  on 
shore. 

The  Syracusans,  little  daunted  with  their 
loss,  determined  to  hazard  another  naval  en- 
gagement, before  Demosthenes  should  arrive 
with  the  supplies  from  Athens ;  and  that  they 
might  provoke  the  Athenians  to  an  attack, 
they  drew  up  their  fleet  in  line  of  battle  daily 
before  them  in  the  great  harbour,  and  with 
bitter  sarcasms  and  raillery  put  their  patience 
to  a  most  severe  trial.  But  Nicias  was  averse 
from  venturing  a  second  battle  ;  saying,  that  as 
he  expected  a  fresh  fleet  every  moment,  with  a 
strong  reinforcement,  it  would  be  the  extreme 
of  imprudence  to  hazard  u  battle  without 
being  forced  to  it,  when  his  troops  were  infe- 
rior in  number  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
already  fatigued.  On  the  other  hand,  Menan- 
der and  Euthydemus,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  part  in  the  command  until  the 
arrival  of  Demosthenes,  were  eager  to  perform 
some  exploit  before  they  resigned  their  com- 
mission ;  and  they  represented  to  Nicias  that, 
should  the  battle  be  declined,  their  country 
would  lose  its  reputation,  and  be  forsaken  by 
all  its  allies  in  Sicily ;  and  they  pressed  him 
so  much,  that,  at  length,  he  was  obliged  to 
comply;  and  the  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  galleys,  sailed  out  of  the  harbour. 

On  the  first  day,  the  two  hostile  armaments 
continued  in  sight  of  each  other,  without  en- 
gaging. On  the  second,  a  few  vessels  only 
skirmished,  without  either  side  gaining  any 
considerable  advantage.  On  the  third  day, 
the  Syracusans  formed  their  ships  in  order  of 
battle  earlier  than  usual ;  and,  having  conti- 
nued so  till  the  evening,  withdrew  as  they  had 
done  on  the  two  preceding  days.  The  Athe- 
nians, supposing  they  would  not  return  on  that 
day,  began  to  retire,  without  observing  any 
order :  but  the  enemy's  fleet,  sailing  suddenly 
out  of  the  little  harbour,  attacked  the  Athe- 
nians before  they  had  time  to  draw  up.  Vic- 
tory, of  course,  did  not  continue  long  in  sus- 
pense :  seven  Athenian  ships  were  sunk,  and 
many  more  disabled ;  with  a  considerable 
loss  of  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
Nicias  saved  the  remains  of  his  shattered 
fleet,  by  retiring  behind  a  line  of  merchant- 
men and  transports,  from  the  masts  of  which 
were  suspended  huge  masses  of  lead,  named 
dolphins,  from  their  form,  and  of  weight  sum- 
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ri<-ut  to  crush,  by  their  falling,  the  stoutest  gal- 
leys of  antiquity.  This  unexpected  obstacle 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  conquerors;  but 
the  advantages  already  obtained,  raised  their 
hopes  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  equally  sunk 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians  into  dejection  and 
(k'spondency.(w) 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
were  not  the  only  calamities  the  republic  ex- 
perienced in  this  year:  those  at  home  were 
still  more  alarming,  and  more  vitally  opera- 
tive. Alcibiades  had  acquired  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  Spartans,  by  condemn- 
ing, in  strong  terms,  the  ambition  and  injus- 
tice of  the  Athenians,  in  their  hostility  with 
Lacedaemon,  and  their  cruelty  towards  him- 
self. Revenge  for  the  latter  was  the  predo- 
minant passion  of  his  mind ;  and  when  he  had 
sufficiently  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Spar- 
tans, he  advised  them  to  surprise  and  fortify 
the  town  of  Deceleum,  which  commanded  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain,  situated  between 
Thebes  and  Athens,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
each,  in  the  Attic  territory,  and  from  which 
they  might  infest  the  Athenians  by  a  conti- 
nual war,  instead  of  making  an  annual  in- 
cursion. 

Alcibiades  often  urged  this  measure;  and, 
at  length,  early  in  the  spring  of  the  eighteenth 
year,  king  Agis  led  a  powerful  army  into  the 
territory  of  Attica.  The  defenceless  inhabit- 
ants fled  before  him  ;  but,  instead  of  pursuing 
them  as  before,  he  stopped  at  Deceleum. 
The  necessary  materials  having  been  provided 
previous  to  the  incursion,  the  castle  was 
speedily  fortified,  and  the  walls  bade  defiance 
to  the  forces  of  Athens.  Here  a  Spartan  gar- 
rison was  stationed,  which  proved  a  most  gall- 
ing thorn  to  the  Athenians,  who  could  no 
longer  plow  nor  sow  in  safety;  since  the 
Spartans  would  be  sure  to  deprive  them  of 
the  fruit  of  their  labour.(x)  The  valuable 
island  of  Eubcea  too,  from  which,  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  or  during  the  ravages  of  war,  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  derive  the  necessary 
supplies  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  was  cut  off 
from  any  communication  with  them.  The 
slaves,  also,  harassed  by  unremitting  servi- 
tude, and  in  want  of  bread,  first  murmured, 
then  became  discontented,  and  at  length  re- 

(w)  Thucyd.  Diod.  Sicul.  ct  Plut.  ut  supr. 


volted  to  the  enemy,  in  great  numbers.  By 
their  defection,  Athens  was  deprived  of  twenty 
thousand  useful  artisans.  Since  the  latter  part 
of  the  administration  of  Pericles,  the  Athe- 
nians had  never  suffered  such  misery  and  dis- 
tress ;  while  the  active  and  inextinguishable 
hatred  of  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy  still 
pressed  upon  them. 

These  signal  calamities  at  Athens  did  not 
prevent  the  most  vigorous  exertions  abroad. 
The  Syracusans  had  scarcely  time  to  rejoice 
at  their  victory,  or  Nicias  to  bewail  his  mis- 
fortunes, when  a  numerous  and  powerful  ar- 
mament, commanded  by  Demosthenes,  was 
descried  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  All  the  ves- 
sels were  richly  trimmed,  and  had  their  prows 
adorned  with  gaudy  streamers.  This  fleet 
consisted  of  seventy-three  Athenian  galleys, 
besides  innumerable  foreign  vessels  and  trans- 
ports, with  upwards  of  five  thousand  pikemen, 
and  nearly  as  many  light-armed  troops,  on 
board,  under  the  direction  of  experienced 
officers ;  and  was  furnished  with  large  stores 
of  provisions,  and  all  kinds  of  warlike  ma- 
chines to  be  employed  in  the  siege.  As  it 
approached  the  harbours  of  Syracuse,  the 
emulation  of  the  rowers,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  scene,  exhibited  a  pompous  spectacle 
of  naval  triumph ;  while  the  ^Juj  Per  4301 
sound  of  the  trumpets  and  cla-  j  A.  M.  3591! 
rions,  mingling  with  repeated  )  Olyinp.  xci.  4. 
shouts  and  loud  acclamations  vB.  C.  413. 
from  the  fleet  and  the  camp,  re-echoed 
through  the  town.  This  air  of  pomp  and 
triumph  Demosthenes  purposely  affected,  that 
he  might  dishearten  and  intimidate  the 
enemy ;  and  indeed  the  besieged,  notwith- 
standing their  late  success,  began  now  to  be 
quite  dispirited,  finding  they  had  to  contend 
with  an  enemy  that  could  furnish  such  a  for- 
midable and  magnificent  armament  while  en- 
gaged at  home  in  a  long  and  disastrous  war. 
The  common  people  conceived  the  design  of 
capitulating,  before  their  capital  should  be 
reduced  to  extremities,  and  while  they  could 
hope  to  obtain  reasonable  and  tolerable  terms. 
But  Demosthenes  gave  them  no  time  for  put- 
ting their  scheme  in  execution ;  for  thinking 
it  most  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
consternation  and  dismay  which  his  arrival 

(x)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.    Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Al- 
cibiad. 
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had  occasioned,  he  prepared  for  an  immedi- 
ate attack  u[)on  the  city:  being  determined 
either  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war,  or  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  return  to  the  relief  of 
Athens. 

Nicias,  alarmed  at  this  bold  resolution,  con- 
jured him  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  but  to 
consider  maturely  before  he  made  an  attempt 
against  Syracuse.  He  observed,  that  delays 
would  ruin  the  enemy,  who  were  in  great 
want  of  money  and  provision ;  whose  allies 
were  now  ready  to  abandon  them;  and  who, 
therefore,  in  a  short  time,  would  be  obliged 
to  surrender.  All  this  Nicias  stated,  not  (rum 
any  conjectures  of  his  own,  but  from  informa- 
tion he  had  received,  of  what  was  passing 
within  the  walls :  but  his  remonstrances  were 
considered  as  an  effect  of  his  habitual  supine- 
ness,  and  his  aptitude  to  start  objections  and 
difficulties,  and  to  paralyze  the  vivacity  of  the 
troops  by  distrusts  and  timorous  precautions : 
his  proposed  delay  at  that  crisis  appeared  so 
peculiarly  unseasonable,  that  his  representa- 
tions were  scarcely  attended  to :  Eurymedon 
and  all  the  officers  coincided  in  the  opinion 
of  Demosthenes;  and  Nicias  himself  was 
finally  obliged  to  acquiesce.(y) 

A  general  attack  being  resolved  on,  after 
ravaging  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  and  mak- 
ing some  fruitless  attempts  against  the  fortifi- 
cations on  that  side,  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  Demosthenes  marched,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  to  attack  the  important  post 
of  Epipolae.  The  attempt  was  at  first  success- 
ful:  the  outposts  were  surprised,  the  guards 
put  to  death,  and  the  three  separate  encamp- 
ments of  the  Syracusans,  Sicilians,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  formed  but  a  feeble  opposition  to 
the  ardour  of  the  Athenian  troops :  in  fact  the 
whole  garrison  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  cas- 
tle remained  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 

Gylippus  on  the  first  alarm  had  assembled 
the  whole  forre  of  Syracuse,  and  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  the  place;  but  his  troops,  being 
si •;/.(•<!  \\ith  a  panic,  which  was  increased  by 
the  darkness  of  the  nig  fit,  were  easily  re- 
pulsed, and  put  to  flight.  But  the  Athenians, 
pursuing  them  in  disorder,  were  met  by  a 
body  of  Boeotians,  under  the  command  of 
Hermocrates,  by  whom  they  were  stopped 

(y)  Thuc-yl.  lib.  vii.  Dioil.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.  Pint,  in  Vit. 
Nic.  i-t  DC  Stpertht, 


till  the  Syracusans  who  had  fled,  had  time  to 
recover  from  their  surprise.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  firmness  of  the  Thebans  might 
alone  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  enterprise; 
added  to  this,  the  Athenians  were  ignorant 
of  the  ground;  and  the  glare  of  the  moon, 
shining  in  front  of  the  enemy,  illumined  the 
splendour  of  their  arms,  and  seemed  to  mul- 
tiply their  numbers.  The  foremost  ranks  of 
the  pursuers  were  repelled ;  and,  as  these  re- 
treated to  their  main  body,  they  met  the  Ar- 
give  and  Corcyrean  allies  advancing,  Avho, 
singing  the  paean  for  the  late  \ictory  in  their 
Doric  dialect  and  accent,  were  mistaken  for 
enemies.  Fear  at  first  seized  the  Athenians  ; 
which  was  soon  succeeded  by  rage.  Think- 
ing themselves  surrounded,  they  determined 
to  force  a  passage,  and  slew  many  of  their 
friends  before  the  mistake  was  discovered. 
To  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  dreadful  error, 
they  were  obliged  to  demand  the  watch-word 
every  moment ;  and  hence  their  enemies  be- 
came also  acquainted  with  that  signal.  The 
consequence  was  doubly  fatal :  the  silent 
Athenians,  at  every  rencounter,  were  slaugh- 
tered :  the  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand, 
knowing  the  watch-word,  declined  or  joined 
the  battle,  as  it  suited  their  weakness  or 
strength.  The  terror  and  confusion  of  the 
Athenians  increased;  the  rout  became  gene- 
ral ;  and  being  ignorant  of  the  passages 
through  which  they  had  mounted,  many  of 
them  fell  from  the  tops  of  the  rocks  and  wen; 
dashed  in  pieces;  while  others  straggling  into 
the  woods,  were  cut  off  by  the  Syracusans  on 
the  appearance  of  day-light.  Two  thousand 
Athenians  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  many 
more  were  wounded,  and  most  of  their  arms 
and  warlike  engines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enenn . 

By  this  dreadful  and  unexpected  disaster, 
the  operations  of  the  siege  were  suspended. 
Demosthenes  was  now  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  they  should  return  immediately  to  Athens. 
The  season  of  the  year  would  yet,  he  said, 
permit  their  crossing  the  Ionian  sea ;  and  it 
would  be  much  more  advantageous  to  compel 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Athens,  than  to  waste  their  strength  in  vain 
and  fruitless  foreign  attempts.  But  Nicias, 
who,  knowing  the  Syracusans  to  be  almost  at 
the  last  extremity,  had  still  hopes  of  becom- 
ing master  of  the  city,  dissuaded  him  from  the 
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design  of  leaving  Sicily,  until  the  republic 
should  recal  them  by  positive  authority.  He 
reminded  Demosthenes,  that  the  people  of 
Athens  had  already  banished  two  generals 
for  returning  from  Sicily,  though  they  had 
evinced  their  prudence  in  so  doing ;  and  that 
it  was  possible  those  very  men  who  now  ex- 
claimed so  bitterly  against  the  calamities  un- 
der which  they  laboured,  would,  after  their 
return,  be  the  foremost  to  accuse  the  weak- 
ness or  the  treachery  of  their  commanders. 
For  his  part,  he  declared,  in  conclusion,  he 
would  rather  choose  to  die  gloriously  by  the 
hand  of  the  enemy,  than  be  ignominiously 
condemned  by  the  unjust  suffrages  of  the 
people. 

This  reasoning  could  not,  however,  con- 
vince Demosthenes,  who  Avas  still  of  opinion 
that  the  only  measure  by  which  they  could 
hope  to  save  the  remains  of  their  distressed 
forces,  was  to  leave  Sicily  immediately ;  but 
as  his  former  advice  had  been  attended  with 
such  ill  success,  he  yielded  in  this  instance  to 
Nicias. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Syracusans  were  rein- 
forced by  powerful  supplies  from  the  different 
nations  in  Sicily ;  and  the  transports,  so  long 
expected  from  Peloponnesus,  arrived  in  the 
harbour  of  Ortygia,  after  having  staid  for  some 
time  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  to  have  their 
fleet  augmented  with  a  few  Cyrenian  gal- 
leys. 

These  powerful  reinforcements  elated  the 
Syracusans  as  much  as  they  discouraged  the 
Athenians,  who  were  farther  disheartened  by  a 
pestilence,  originating  from  the  effluvia  of  the 
fens  and  marshes,  near  which  they  were  en- 
camped, breaking  out  among  them.  Nicias 
was  now  induced  to  change  his  opinion ;  and 
orders  Avere  issued  privately,  enjoining  the 
officers  of  the  fleet  to  prepare  to  sail  at  a 
minute's  warning ;  and  the  troops  were  com- 
manded to  put  all  their  luggage  on  board  the 
ships,  and  to  be  ready  themselves  to  embark 
upon  a  signal  that  should  be  given.  But 
when  all  things  were  ready,  and  most  of  the 
troops  had  got  on  board  without  the  Syra- 
cusans having  the  least  suspicion  of  their  pur- 
pose; the  whole  army  was  terrified  by  an 


(z)  It  was  customary  on  such  occasions  to  suspend  an  en- 
terprise for  three  days ;  but  Nicias 's  augurs,  for  some  un- 


eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  the  superstitious 
Nicias,  and  his  diviners,  considered  as  an 
omen  of  evil  tendency ;  and  the  voyage  was 
ordered  to  be  deferred  until  thrice  nine  days 
were  accomplished.(z) 

Before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  which 
superstition  had  fixed,  the  Syracusans,  having 
received  notice  that  the  Athenians  intended  to 
leave  Sicily,  resolved  to  attack  them  by  sea 
and  land.  They  attempted  to  destroy  the 
fleet  by  fire-ships,  but  in  this  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. They  then  employed  superior  num- 
bers, to  divide  and  weaken  the  resistance  of  a 
dejected  foe.  A  succession  of  military  and 
naval  exploits  continued  for  three  days.  On 
the  first  day,  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  for- 
tune hung  in  suspense;  on  the  second,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Eurymedon, 
was  deprived  of  a  considerable  squadron ; 
and,  on  the  third,  it  lost  eighteen  ships,  and 
two  thousand  men,  Eurymedon  himself  being 
among  the  slain.  The  death  of  the  admiral 
disheartened  both  officers  and  men,  who  now 
every  where  gave  way,  and  to  escape  the 
enemy  sheltered  themselves  within  the  haven. 
Gylippus,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
seeing  the  Athenian  galleys  forced  ashore, 
advanced  with  part  of  his  troops  to  attack  such 
as  landed,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Tuscan 
confederates,  who  guarded  that  quarter,  and 
drove  him  into  the  Lysimelian  marsh,  where 
many  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  Tuscans 
and  such  Athenians  as  had  come  up  to  them. 
Each  party  now  claimed  a  victory,  and  erect- 
ed trophies:  the  Syracusans  for  their  success 
on  the  sea,  and  the  Athenians  for  their  advan- 
tage on  shore.  But  the  minds  of  the  two  na- 
tions were  very  differently  disposed.  The 
Syracusans  celebrated  their  victory  with  tri- 
umphant enthusiasm ;  no  longer  considering 
themselves  as  an  oppressed  and  unhappy  peo- 
ple, struggling  in  the  almost  hopeless  defence 
of  every  thing  dear  to  them ;  but  looking  for- 
ward for  that  success  which  should  give  them 
the  proud  title  of  vanquishers  of  Athens, 
and  vindicators  of  the  liberty  of  Greece. 
They  were  now  desirous  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture of  that  force,  from  which  they  had  for- 
merly expected  the  worst  evils  of  subjugation: 


known  reason,  multiplied  the  usual  term  nine  times.     This 
eclipse  happened  on  the  27th  August,  B.  C.  413. 
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and  proposing  to  themselves  no  less  than  to 
de-troy,  or  reduce  to  the  dreadful  condition 
of  prisoners  at  discretion,  the  whole  of  that 
once  formidable  navy,  they  applied  themselves 
to  blocking  it  up  in  the  port. 

The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  were  dis- 
nmed  by  superstitious  apprehensions,  and 
dejected  by  a  sense  of  disgrace.  They  sang 
their  p;t:ans,  indeed ;  but  it  was  only  in  bra- 
vado :  for  their  hearts  ill  accorded  with  the 
strains  their  voices  uttered.  They  were  placed 
in  a  new  situation,  and  saw  no  alternative 
between  an  inglorious  death  and  a  more  dis- 
graceful surrender.  Their  characteristic  want 
of  equanimity,  which  rendered  them  too  arro- 
gant in  prosperity  and  too  mean  in  adversity, 
made  them  most  wretched.  They  had  not 
only  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment 
of  their  enemies,  but  also  from  their  most 
urgent  wants :  for  in  consequence  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  raise  the  siege,  they  had  forbidden 
farther  supplies  from  Catana ;  and  their  naval 
superiority  being  lost,  they  had  no  means  of 
intercourse  with  that  place.  In  these  circum- 
stances, a  council  of  war  was  summoned,  and 
it  was  generally  resolved  to  withdraw  the 
whole  armament  by  sea. 

JNicias,  though  grievously  tormented  with  a 
nephritic  complaint,  which  had  frequently 
obliged  him  to  solicit  his  recal,  but  whose 
courage  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  as  evils 
pressed  and  dangers  threatened,  used  his  ut- 
most diligence  to  revive  the  spirits  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  make  the  best  arrange- 
ments circumstances  would  permit  for  their 
departure.  The  shattered  galleys  were  speed- 
ily refitted  and  prepared,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  ten,  to  risk,  if  necessary, 
the  event  of  another  battle.  And,  as  they 
had  suffered  greatly  from  the  hardness  of  the 
enemy's  prows,  Nicias  provided  them  with 
grappling  irons,  which  would  enable  them  to 
prevent  the  recoil  of  their  antagonists,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  hostile  stroke.  Armed  men, 
also,  were  crowded  upon  the  deck,  a  mode 
of  lighting  taught  them  by  the  Syracusans, 
who  had  too  successfully  used  it  against  them. 
To  prevent  their  escaping  by  sea,  the  Syra- 
cus;uis  had  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  great 
harbour,  which  was  about  five  hundred  paces 
wide,  with  ships  and  small  vessels,  fastened 
together  with  anchors  and  iron  chains.  Be- 
sides which  they  had  fitted  out  seventy-four 


galleys,  and  placed  them,  with  many  other 
vessels,  behind  those  that  shut  up  the  harbour: 
thus  forming  a  double  line  of  opposition. 

The  Athenians  perceiving  themselves  thus 
shut  up,  determined,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
endeavour  to  break  through  the  Syracusan 
fleet,  and  to  make  sail  for  Catana ;  or,  if  this 
should  be  found  impracticable,  to  set  fire  to 
their  ships,  and  inarch  by  land  to  the  nearest 
friendly  city.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the 
flower  of  the  troops  were  put  on  board  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  galleys,  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore. 

The  behaviour  of  Nicias  on  this  trying- 
occasion  was  truly  great.  He  was  little  am- 
bitious ;  and,  when  fortune  was  favourable, 
rather  deficient  in  exertion,  and  sometimes 
even  culpably  remiss  in  his  command :  but,  at 
this  juncture,  no  one  was  so  warm  in  exhorta- 
tions which  might  serve  to  revive  the  hopes, 
and  restore  the  drooping  courage  of  the 
troops.  The  state  of  his  health  would  not 
permit  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet; 
but  he  was  sedulous  in  attending  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  and  in  directing  every  ar- 
rangement. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  projected  at- 
tempt, thinking  that  he  had  not  yet  sufficiently 
stimulated  the  minds  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, he  went  from  ship  to  ship,  and  exhorted 
them,  with  a  cheerful  and  magnanimous  firm- 
ness, to  remember  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and 
the  instability  of  fortune.  Though  hitherto 
unsuccessful,  he  said,  the  vastness  of  the  pre- 
parations should  induce  them  to  believe  that 
victory  might  again  be  their's.  Men,  who  had 
undergone  and  surmounted  so  many  and  great 
dangers,  should  not,  in  the  trying  and  decisive 
moment,  depress  the  hope  of  triumph,  by  the 
remembrance  and  regret  of  past  defeat.  It  was 
yet  in  their  power  to  defend  their  lives,  their 
liberty,  their  friends,  and,  what  ought  to  be 
more  valued  than  every  thing  else,  their  coun- 
try, and  the  mighty  name  of  Athens.  But, 
should  this  opportunity  be  neglected,  or  im- 
properly used,  the  destruction  of  every  thing- 
dear  to  them  must  follow,  and  the  glory  of 
their  nation  perish. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bustle  of  preparation 
had  been  observed  by  the  Syracusans  :  who 
being  informed  of  the  grappling  irons  with 
which  the  Athenian  prows  were  to  be  armed, 
had  prepared  to  counteract,  this  new  mode  of 
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action  by  covering  the  forecastles  of  their 
galleys  with  bull-hides,  on  which  the  grap- 
pling irons  could  have  little,  or  no  effect. 

As  this  engagement  was  to  determine  the 
fate  of  Syracuse,  or  of  Athens,  the  walls  of 
the  harbour,  and  every  eminence  within  the 
city,  were  filled  with  crowds  of  spectators. 
The  commanders  on  both  sides  employed  all 
their  eloquence  to  animate  their  men  ;  and 
Nicias,  having  led  his  troops  to  the  shore,  and 
committed  the  last  hope  of  his  republic  to  the 
active  valour  of  Demosthenes,  Menander,  and 
Euthydemus,  returned  to  the  camp  with  a 
feeble,  emaciated  body,  and  an  anxious 
mind. 

Nicias  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  post, 
when  the  trumpets  sounded  the  charge :  the 
first  shock  of  the  Athenians  was  irresistible : 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  vessels 
that  opposed  their  passage,  and  burst  through 
the  bar.  As  the  entrance  widened,  the  Syra- 
cusans  rushed  into  the  harbour :  thither  also 
the  Athenian  galleys  returned  and  followed 
them,  either  repelled  by  the  enemy,  or  that 
they  might  assist  their  comrades.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  the  engagement  became 
general ;  and  in  this  narrow  space,  two  hun- 
dred vessels  fought,  with  an  obstinate  and 
persevering  valour,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day.  The  battle  was  not  long  confined  to 
the  shocks  of  adverse  prows,  and  the  distant 
hostility  of  darts  and  arrows :  the  vessels 
grappled  with  each  other ;  their  decks  flowed 
with  blood ;  and  the  fleets  presented  every 
where  the  sole  object  of  a  massive  cluster  of 
galleys  mutually  adhering  among  themselves. 
The  Athenians,  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  action,  exhorted  each  other  not  to  aban- 
don an  element  on  which  their  republic  had 
ever  acquired  victory  and  glory,  for  the  dan- 
gerous refuge  of  a  hostile  shore ;  while  the 
Syracusans  exclaimed  against  fleeing  from 
enemies  whose  weakness  or  cowardice  had 
caused  them  for  a  long  time  to  meditate  retreat. 
The  cries  of  the  wounded  and  of  those  who 
were  perishing  in  the  water,  the  noise  of  the 
oars,  and  the  acclamations  from  the  ramparts 
and  the  shore,  prevented  any  orders  from 
being  either  heard  or  obeyed. 

The  view  of  a  battle,  more  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  the 
Grecian  seas,  restrained  the  activity,  and 
wholly  suspended  the  powers,  of  the  adverse 
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battalions  that  lined  the  surrounding  coast. 
The  spectators  and  the  actors  were  alike  in- 
terested in  the  result  of  this  singular  and  tre- 
mendous engagement.  But  the  former  felt 
more  deeply,  and  expressed  more  forcibly,  the 
various  emotions  by  which  they  were  actu- 
ated :  parents  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  death 
of  their  sons,  wives  of  the  miserable  end  of 
their  husbands,  and  one  friend  beheld  another 
weltering  in  gore  without  being  able  to  lend 
him  any  relief.  The  tight  was  long  and 
dreadful,  and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  in- 
credibly great.  If  any,  tired  with  fatigue,  and 
no  longer  able  to  manage  either  their  arms  or 
their  oars,  attempted  to  approach  the  shore, 
they  were  driven  back  with  the  most  bitter 
reproaches  :  the  Athenians  demanded  of  their 
countrymen  if  they  intended  to  sail  to  Athens 
by  land,  and  obliged  them  to  return  to  the 
charge ;  and  the  Syracusans  bade  those  of 
their  citizens  who  endeavoured  to  land, 
though  covered  with  wounds  and  their  ves- 
sels ready  to  sink,  to  save  their  lives  by 
boarding  the  enemy's  ships,  or  die  honourably 
in  defence  of  their  country.  Thus  the  battle 
continued  the  whole  of  the  day.  At  length, 
after  various  fortune  at  times  in  different  parts, 
the  advantage  of  the  Syracusans  became  de- 
cisive ;  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  was  pursued 
by  the  enemy  to  the  beach ;  and  the  city  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  victory  by  an  uni- 
versal shout  from  the  fleet,  responded  to  by 
loud  acclamations  from  the  army  on  shore 
and  the  spectators  on  the  walls.  Grief,  indig- 
nation, and  dismay,  in  the  highest  degree  that 
can  be  imagined,  now  seized  the  Athenian 
army  on  land.  Their  circumstances  now  were 
desperate.  Some  of  the  vanquished  escaped 
to  the  camp;  others  fled,  not  knowing  whi- 
ther to  direct  their  steps :  but  Nicias,  with  a 
small  and  fearless  troop,  remained  at  the 
water-side  to  assist  and  protect  their  unfor- 
tunate companions.  In  this  desperate  battle, 
the  Syracusans  lost  eight  ships,  and  had  ele- 
ven disabled ;  the  Athenians  lost  sixty,  and 
most  of  the  rest  were  rendered  unservice- 
able.^) 

The  dejection  of  the  Athenians  on  this  dis- 
astrous occasion,  was  so  great,  and  the  im- 
pending danger  so  urgent,  that  they  neglected 
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a  duty  always  before  observed,  and  which  had 
formed  a  very  respectable  part  of  their  national 
character:  no  herald  was  sent  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  dead ;  and  they  abandoned 
to  indignities  and  insults  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  Amid  the  general  despair,  however, 
Demosthenes  did  not  lose  his  usual  energy 
and  presence  of  mind.  He  proposed  that,  as 
the  Athenians  had  still  sixty  galleys,  and  the 
enemy  only  fifty,  they  should  again  attempt 
to  force  a  passage;  and  he  considered  the 
measure  as  very  practicable,  if,  embarking 
that  night,  they  made  the  effort  early  the  next 
morning.  Nicias  disapproved  of  this  proposal; 
or,  as  some  historians  relate,  the  troops  abso- 
lutely refused  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  alleging 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  sufficiently 
proved  they  could  expect  nothing  but  destruc- 
tion. It  was  therefore  determined  to  abandon 
the  ships,  and  retire  that  very  night,  by  land, 
to  the  cities  of  the  confederates. 

The  Syracusans,  wearied  by  the  labour  of 
the  day,  and  exhilarated  with  its  success, 
were  more  eager  to  enjoy  the  leisure  they  had 
earned,  than  solicitous  about  any  future 
events.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  following 
morning  was  the  festival  of  Hercules.  Hermo- 
crates, the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  forces,  however,  suspecting  the  design  of 
the  Athenians,  would  have  drawn  out  his  troops, 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  passes, 
and  prevent  their  retreat;  but  among  such 
an  assemblage  of  people  of  Dorian  extrac- 
tion, and  especially  in  such  circumstances, 
the  celebration  of  the  day  became  an  object 
of  great  regard,  and  they  refused  to  quit  the 
religious  revel  for  a  nocturnal  military  enter- 
prise. Hermocrates,  therefore,  adopted  an- 
other expedient,  thinking  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance not  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  escape ; 
since  they  might  fortify  themselves  in  some 
corner  of  the  island,  and  renew  the  war;  he 
then-fort-  devised  the  following  stratagem  to 
gain  time:  he  sent  some  persons  on  horse- 
back to  the  Athenian  camp,  who,  approach- 
ing near  enough  to  be  heard,  though  they 
«-ou!d  not  be  distinctly  seen,  pretended  they 
belonged  to  the  same  party,  which  had  been 
agk-nstome<J  to  communicate  with  Nicias; 
hii1  desired  the  outposts  to  acquaint  their 
widnl,  that  the  Syracusans  had  already  occu- 
togeUll  the  passes,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
sides 'aus  ought  not  to  attempt  to  move  dur- 


ing that  night.  Nicias  credited  this  report ; 
and  not  only  delayed  to  march  that  night, 
but  spent  the  next  day  in  giving  his  troops  an 
opportunity  for  repose,  and  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  their  departure. 

Though  Hermocrates  had  yielded,  for  the 
moment,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  he 
found  means,  on  the  ensuing  day,  to  engage 
them  in  more  prudent  views.  Their  victo- 
rious fleet,  sailing  to  the  Athenian  station,  and 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  burnt  or  carried 
off  every  vessel.  The  army,  at  the  same 
time,  marched  out,  under  the  command  of 
Ciylippus,  and  occupied  all  the  principal 
passes  in  the  line  of  country  which  it  was 
probable  the  Athenians  would  attempt  to  tra- 
verse. The  avenues,  also,  leading  to  the 
fordable  parts  of  the  rivers,  were  guarded, 
the  bridges  broken  down,  and  detachments 
of  horse  placed  on  the  plains ;  so  that,  to 
whatever  quarter  the  Athenians  should  direct 
their  march,  they  would  be  obliged  to  fight 
their  way. 

As  the  Athenians  could  no  longer  subsist 
in  their  present  situation,  and  every  thing  was 
prepared  as  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, the  commanders  issued  orders  for  de- 
camping on  the  third  day  after  the  battle. 
Forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  many  were 
afflicted  with  wounds  and  diseases,  and  all 
exhausted  with  labour  and  fatigue,  exhibited 
not  the  appearance  of  a  fleeing  army,  but 
rather  of  a  large  and  populous  community, 
driven  from  their  ancient  possessions  by  the 
cruelty  and  vengeance  of  a  conqueror.  Their 
collective  sufferings  were  enhanced  by  a  thou- 
sand dreadful  considerations,  and  the  painful 
objects  that  obtruded  on  the  view  of  every 
individual.  The  mangled  bodies  of  their  rela- 
tions and  friends,  deprived  of  the  sacred  rites 
of  sepulture,  affected  them  with  grief  and  hor- 
ror: and  no  sooner  did  they  remove  their 
eyes  from  this  dreadful  spectacle,  than  one 
still  more  melancholy  and  terrifying  presented 
itself.  The  numerous  crowds  of  sick  and 
wounded,  unable  to  proceed  with  their  com- 
panions, entreated,  in  the  accent  and  lan- 
guage of  unutterable  anguish,  to  be  delivered 
from  the  horrors  of  famine,  or  the  rage  of  a 
cruel  and  implacable  foe ;  such  was  the  accu- 
mulated weight  of  misery,  that  the  whole 
multitude  were  in  tears ;  their  present  affect- 
ing situation  not  only  absorbing  any  future 
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apprehensions,    but    divesting;    them    of   the 
power,  and  even  the  desire,  to  move. 

Amid  the  extreme  dejection  and  anguish 
which  pervaded  the  troops,  Nicias,  by  his 
character  and  sufferings,  but  still  more  by 
the  melancholy  firmness  of  his  conduct,  de- 
served regard  and  esteem.  Though  dejected 
and  worn  out  by  a  tedious  illness,  and  des- 
titute of  all  necessaries,  when  his  age  and 
infirmities  required  them  most,  his  whole 
anxiety  was  directed  to  relieve  and  alleviate 
the  calamities  of  others.  Carried  with  a 
rapid  pace  round  every  part  of  the  army,  the 
ardour  of  his  mind  reanimating  his  weak  and 
emaciated  frame,  he  exhorted  his  men  to 
take  courage  from  the  recollection  that  other 
armies  had  escaped  far  greater  dangers ;  en- 
deavoured to  assuage  their  grief  by  assur- 
ances that  they  had  not  been  the  authors  of 
their  own  misfortunes,  and  to  remove  their 
fears  by  representing  that  if  they  had  inad- 
vertently offended  any  god,  his  vengeance 
must  be  now  fully  satiated,  and  that  Fortune, 
after  having  so  long  favoured  their  enemies, 
would  at  last  be  tired  of  persecuting  them. 
Above  all,  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
their  marching  in  good  order ;  since,  as  their 
numbers  weiv  still  formidable,  they  might,  by 
a  prudent  and  courageous  retreat,  not  only 
save  themselves  but  their  country,  and  enable 
it  to  recover  its  former  splendour  .(b) 

The  hopes  of  the  desponding  army  being 
somewhat  revived  by  this  speech,  the  Athe- 
nians began  their  march,  disposed  in  two 
divisions,  each  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx.  The 
van  was  lead  by  Nicias,  and  the  rear  by 
Demosthenes,  with  the  baggage  in  the  cen- 
tre. They  forced  their  passage  over  the  river 
Anapus,  though  it  was  vigorously  defended 
by  the  enemy.  But  the  Syracusan  horse  and 
archers  so  harassed  them  in  the  rear,  that, 
after  marching  only  five  miles,  they  encamped 
on  a  rising  ground  for  the  night.  The  next 
day  they  made  still  less  progress,  marching 
only  two  miles  and  a  half ;  and  on  the  third, 
when  they  attempted  to  proceed,  the  Syra- 
cusan horse  and  light-armed  troops,  in  larger 
force  than  before,  annoyed  them  so  much, 
that,  after  many  hours  wasted  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  repulse  them,  they  were  com- 


i\>)  Tliucyd.    Died.  .Sicul.  et  Plut   ut  supr. 


pelled  to  return  to  the  camp  they  had  left  in 
the  morning. 

The  next  day  they  moved  earlier  than  usual, 
and  pressed  their  march  to  gain  the  mountain 
Acrajum.  But  the  enemy,  apprised  of  their 
intended  course,  had  sent  a  detachment  to 
interrupt  them,  and  to  fortify  that  eminence. 
A  small  degree  of  art  was  capable  of  render- 
ing this  place  impregnable,  as  it  was  of  a 
steep  and  rapid  ascent,  and  encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  the  rocky  channel  of  a  loud  and 
foaming  torrent.  When,  therefore,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  mountain,  they  found  an  armed 
force  ready  to  oppose  them,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ascent  increased  by  a  fortifica- 
tion. An  assault  was  attempted,  which  was 
not  instantly  successful ;  and,  a  storm  coming 
on,  was  construed  by  the  Athenians  as  an  ill 
omen,  so  that  the  generals  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  persuade  them  to  renew  the  attack.  Three 
successive  days  were  spent  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  force  this  passage ;  they  were 
repelled  with  loss  in  every  renewed  assault, 
and  every  fresh  endeavour  became  more  feeble 
than  the  preceding. 

•  The  condition  of  the  Athenians  was  now 
deplorable  in  the  last  degree.  The  numbers 
of  the  wounded  had  been  increased  by  their 
late  unsuccessful  attempts  to  pass  the  moun- 
tain; and  they  could  no  longer  procure  pro- 
vision and  necessaries  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, which  the  enemy  had  purposely  laid 
waste.  The  generals,  therefore,  came  to  a 
resolution  to  pursue  a  different  and  more  cir- 
cuitous route,  which  led  through  a  level  and 
open  territory,  and  instead  of  pursuing  their 
march  for  Catana,  to  turn  towards  the  sea, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  for  Camarina 
and  Gela.  Accordingly,  fires  being  lighted  in 
every  part  of  the  camp,  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
the  Athenian  troops  began  their  march,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  in  the  same  order  they  had 
previously  observed ;  but  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
alarm  and  tumult  arose  in  the  division  com- 
manded by  Demosthenes,  which  also  mistak- 
ing the  road  during  the  confusion,  found  itself 
in  the  morning  by  the  sea-side,  but  could 
gain  no  advice  of  the  other  part  of  the 
army. 

The  Syracusans,  perceiving  at  break  of  day 
that  the  Athenians  had  deserted  their  camp, 
pursued  the  road  they  had  taken,  and  were 
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soon  informed  by  the  scouts  of  Gylippus  that 
their    di\isions  had   separated.     The  Spartan 
irenenil's    superior  knowledge  of  the  country 
enabled   him  speedily    to   intercept  and   sur- 
round the  party  commanded  by  Demosthenes 
in  the  difficult  and  intricate  denies  leading  to 
the  ford  of  the  river  Erineus.     Here  the  Athe- 
nians were  assaulted  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  with  darts,  arrows,  and  javelins :  and  in 
the  evening,  when  many  had  been  wounded, 
and  all  were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  thirst,  Gylippus  sent  a  herald  to  proclaim 
liberty  to   any   of  the   islanders    who  would 
come  over  from  the  Athenians  to  the  Syra- 
cusan  camp,  and  surrender  their  arms  ;  but  not 
many,  even  in  their  then  forlorn  situation,  and 
when  all  the  evils  which  the  warfare  of  bar- 
barians   could    inflict   were   also    impending, 
would  desert  their  general  and  confederates. 
Gylippus,  at  length,  entered  into  treaty  with 
Demosthenes,  who   surrendered   himself  and 
all  his  troops  prisoners  of  war,  on  the  stipu- 
lation that  they  should  suffer  neither  death, 
imprisonment,  nor  famine.     With  their  arms, 
they  gave   up  all  their  money,   which   being- 
thrown  into  the  hollow  of  the  shields,  filled 
four  broad  bucklers  ;  and  the  prisoners,  about 
six  thousand  in  number,  were  sent  to  Syra- 
cuse. 

Nicias  arrived,  the  same  evening,  at  the 
river  Erineus,  which  he  crossed,  and  encamp- 
ed on  an  eminence,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Asinarus.  Here  he  was  soon  overtaken  by 
Gylippus,  who  sent  a  herald  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  capitulation  of  Demosthenes,  and  to 
exhort  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  col- 
league, without  farther  bloodshed.  Nicias 
disbelieving  the  report,  was  allowed  to  send 
a  confidential  person  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiry;  and  when  the  messenger  returned, 
and  assured  him  of  the  fact,  Nicias  offered  to 
reimburse  Syracuse  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  to  leave  a  citizen  as  an  hostage  for 
every  talent  that  should  thus  become  due,  on 
condition  of  his  army  being  allowed  to  leave 
the  country. 

This  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain; 
and  the  Syracusaus  surrounded  the  Athenian 
army.  The  former,  however,  would  neither 
make  nor  sustain  any  regular  attack ;  but  con- 
tinned  till  the  evening  to  annoy  the  Athenians 
with  missile  weapons.  As  the  Athenians  were 
now  in  absolute  want  of  aU  necessaries, 


Nicias,  about  « midnight,  commanded  his 
troops  to  file  oft  as  .silently  as  possible, 
hoping  that  they  might  escape  under  cover 
of  the  night;  but  the  outposts  of  the  enemy 
perceived  his  motions,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  sing  their  pasan.  Upon  this  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  their  former  station,  and 
again  deposited  their  arms,  in  despair;  but 
a  body  of  about  three  hundred,  rendered 
frantic  by  their  sufferings,  without  any  orders 
from  the  general,  broke  through  the  guards, 
and  effected  their  escape.  At  break  of  day, 
Nicias  resumed  his  march.  The  river  was 
still  the  object  he  desired  to  reach ;  but,  in 
his  way  thither,  his  troops  were  miserably 
galled  with  missile  weapons,  and  desultory 
charges  of  cavalry.  Their  distress  was  most 
lamentable  and  incurable ;  but  they,  never- 
theless, hoped  that  if  they  could  reach  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  they  should  obtain 
some  respite  from  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
and  the  horse  of  the  enemy. 

Urged  also  by  the  desire  of  assuaging  their 
thirst,  they  strained  every  nerve  to  reach 
the  river;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  exer- 
tions to  which  such  powerful  motives  im- 
pelled, when  they  attained  the  fatal  banks  of 
the  Asinarus,  the  heavy-armed  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  close  upon  their  rear.  Discipline 
now  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
The  Athenians  hurried  down  the  steep  with- 
out order,  and  trod  each  other  to  death  in  the 
stream.  Their  first  object  was  to  assuage 
their  intolerable  thirst;  and,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  appetite,  even  personal  safety  was 
sacrificed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy's 
light-armed  troops  had  occupied  the  opposite 
banks ;  while  their  cavalry,  advancing  full 
gallop  into  the  river,  trampled  down  many  of 
the  unhappy  Athenians,  cut  others  in  pieces, 
and  made  such  dreadful  havoc  of  them,  that 
the  Asinarus  was  for  many  miles  dyed  with 
their  blood.  For  a  time  the  Athenians  bravely 
fought,  notwithstanding  their  disadvantages : 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  action  they  were  so 
tormented  with  drought,  that  they  turned 
their  fury  against  each  other,  and  disputed, 
with  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  unwholesome 
draughts  of  the  turbid  and  bloody  stream, 
At  the  sight  of  this,  the  manly  soul  of  Nicias 
melted  within  him  :  he  felt  that  all  was  lost. 

On  this  occasion,  upwards  of  18,000  Athe- 
nians were  inhumanly  massacred  by  the  re- 
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lentless  Syracusans.  Nicias.  with  a  small 
body  which  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  being 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  surrendered  to  Gylip- 
pus,  hoping  to  meet  with  better  treatment 
from  him  than  from  the  infuriated  citizens  of 
Syracuse.  The  only  condition  he  stipulated 
for  was,  that  their  lives  should  be  spared  ;(c) 
which  being  promised,  they  threw  down  their 
arms.  The  Syracusans  then  detached  several 
small  bodies  of  cavalry  to  scour  the  country,  by 
whom  the  three  hundred  who  had  forced  their 
way  through  the  guards  the  preceding  night, 
were  taken,  with  many  other  stragglers :  so  that 
out  of  so  numerous  an  army  very  few  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  death  or  captivity. 
According  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the 
age,  many  of  the  Syracusan  soldiers  had 
seized  their  prisoners  as  slaves,  before  the 
orders  of  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  to  give 
quarter,  could  be  known;  these  were  after- 
wards distributed  among  the  communities  of 
Sicily,  which  had  sent  assistance  to  Syracuse : 
but  the  public  prisoners,  with  the  spoil  that 
could  be  collected,  were  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  city. 

The  Syracusans,  having  erected  two  tro- 
phies, and  fixed  on  them  the  arms  of  the  two 
captive  generals,  returned  to  their  city,  which 
they  entered  in  triumph,  amidst  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  people ;  and  a  public 
thanksgiving  was  offered  to  the  gods,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  for  having  so  auspi- 
ciously terminated  the  most  dangerous  war 
they  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  and  turned 
their  expected  captivity  into  rejoicings  over 
their  prostrate  foe. 

The  next  day,  a  general  assembly  was 
called  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  captives ; 
when  Diocles,  a  man  of  great  esteem  and 
authority  among  the  people,  proposed  that 
the  two  Athenian  generals  should  be  first 
scourged,  and  then  put  to  death ;  that  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners  of  that  nation  should  be 


(c)  Pausanias,  lib.  i.  supposes  the  Athenians  at  home  were 
displeased  with  Nicias  for  surrendering  in  this  manner  ;  since 
his  name  was  omitted  in  a  public  monument  containing  the 
names  of  those  commanders  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

(d)  Thucydides  relates,  that  Gylippus  also  pleaded  their 
cause  with  much  eloquence:  the  captive  generals  had  sur- 
rendered to  him ;  he  had  a  special  regard  for  Nicias,  who 
had  persuaded  the  Athenians,  after  the  battle  at  Pylus,  to 
set  the  Spartan  prisoners  at  liberty ;  and  he  admired  and 


shut  up  in  the  quarries,  on  an  allowance 
scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive;  and 
that  the  islanders  who  had  joined  them  should 
be  sold  for  slaves. 

Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan  general,  a  man 
highly  esteemed  for  his  probity  and  justice. 
and  to  whom  the  Syracusans  were  chiefly 
indebted  for  their  victory,  attempted  to  remon- 
strate against  this  cruel  proposition;  but  the 
shouts  and  clamours,  which  echoed  from  all 
parts,  interrupted  him ;  and,  so  much  were 
the  multitude  incensed  against  the  Athenians 
for  invading  their  country,  that  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  continue  his  speech.  At 
that  instant  appeared  old  Nicolaus,  venerable 
for  his  years  and  gravity,  who  had  lost  two 
sons  in  the  war,  the  only  heirs  to  his  name 
and  estate.  He  was  supported  by  two  of  his 
servants ;  his  presence  hushed  the  tumult,  and 
caused  a  profound  silence  to  be  observed,  as 
no  one  doubted  but  he  would  pronounce  a 
bitter  invective  against  the  prisoners.  He 
however  endeavoured,  in  a  most  pathetic 
speech,  to  move  the  people  to  compassionate 
the  situation  of  the  two  generals,  particularly 
Nicias,  who,  he  reminded  them,  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from 
undertaking  the  expedition  against  Syracuse ; 
and  he  exhorted  them  to  display  their  magna- 
nimity and  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
by  sending  home  all  the  Athenians  to  their 
own  country  .(d)  The  audience  were  sensibly 
affected  by  this  harangue,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  shew  mercy;  but  the  enemies  of  the 
Athenians,  being  heard  again,  expatiated  so 
violently  on  the  inveterate  hatred  those  peo- 
ple bore  towards  the  Syracusans,  and  the 
multiplied  calamities  they  had  inflicted  on 
their  country,  that  the  people,  returning  to 
their  first  resolution,  adopted  the  proposal  of 
Diocles,  and  both  the  generals  were  con- 
demned to  death.  Demosthenes  urged,  but 
in  vain,  the  observance  of  the  capitulation ; 


respected  the  martial  character  of  Demosthenes,  though  he 
had  always  been  the  enemy  of  the  Lacedaemonians :  but, 
above  all,  he  was  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  carrying  home 
to  Sparta  both  the  generals  of  the  enemy.*  Diodorus,  on 
the  contrary,  affirms,  that  when  Gylippus  saw  the  people 
greatly  affected  by  the  speech  of  Nicolaus,  he  effaced  the 
favourable  impression  that  had  been  made  on  their  minds, 
by  pronouncing  a  most  bitter  invective  against  the  Athe- 
nians, which  he  has  given  at  length.t 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  vii.  propc  fiiK  t  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii. 
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which  had  been  ratified  in  due  form,  and, 
according  to  which,  he  surrendered  himself 
and  all  his  troops  prisoners  of  war.  But  the 
fearsi  of  those  who  had  carried  on  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  Nicias  induced 
them,  if  not  to  promote,  at  least  to  concur  in 
the  decree  against  the  two  commanders.  The 
Corinthian  auxiliaries  also  are  said  to  have 
harboured  particular  enmity  towards  Nicias, 
under  an  apprehension  that  his  restoration  to 
Athens  w:ould  eventually  be  detrimental  to 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  their  state. 

Here  the  historian,  for  the  credit  of  the  hu- 
man race,  would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over 
the  atrocious  cruelties  of  the  Syracusans,  and 
the  horrible  sufferings  of  the  captive  Athe- 
nians; inflicted,  not  by  demoniacal  ministers 
of  divine  vengeance,  but  by  men  upon  their 
fellow  men.  The  impartiality  of  historical 
truth,  however,  demands  that  the  narrative 
should  be  completed,  and  the  reader's  indig- 
nation must  be  roused  by  learning  that  the 
gallant  and  courageous  Demosthenes,  and  the 
prudent,  venerable  Nicias,  in  defiance  of  a 
solemn  treaty,  were  delivered  over  to  the 
executioner,  by  whom,  after  they  had  been 
flagellated  with  all  the  circumstances  of  in- 
dignity that  barbarous  malignity  could  devise, 
their  throats  were  cut,(e)  and  a  speedy  end 
was  put  to  their  misery.  Revolting  as  wras 
the  fate  of  these  two  generals,  it  was  merciful 
in  comparison  with  what  was  reserved  for 
their  followers.  These  miserable  men,  who 
exceeded  seven  thousand  in  number,  were 
condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines  and  quar- 
ries of  Sicily.  The  food  that  was  given  them 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  life;  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  Syracusans  was  still  more 
exhibited  in  their  scanty  allowance  of  water. 
Destitute  of  shelter  to  screen  them  from  tin- 
inclemency  of  the  sky ;  the  reflected  heat  of 
the  scorching  sun  tormented  them  by  day, 
and  the  chill  damps  of  the  autumnal  nights 
forbade  their  finding  in  salutary  sleep  a  rest 
from  their  sufferings.  No  care  was  taken  of 
the  wounded,  or  of  those  who  sickened  ;  and, 
l In-  dead  carcases  of  such  as  died  remained 


(c)  Thus  Tlwcydides;  but  Plutarch,*  quoting  from  Ti- 
nia-us,  sii\s,  that  llcrmocrates  sent  the  generals  word  Hint 
the  Syracusans  had  resolved  to  put  them  to  death,  upon 
\\hith  they  slew  themselves.  Justin,  from  Trogus  Pom- 

•  In  Tit.  Kit. 


to  putrify  among  their  living  companions. 
After  a  confinement  in  this  manner  of  about 
seventy  days,  the  subjects  of  the  Grecian 
states  in  league  with  Athens,  were  drawn 
from  their  drear  abodes,  and  sold  for  slaves 
into  distant  lands;  but  the  Athenians  and 
such  Sicilians  and  Italians  as  had  embraced 
their  cause,  were  left  in  the  quarries  to  waste 
away  and  perish,  so  that  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  months  scarcely  any  of  them  re- 
mained. 

From  this  shocking  relation  the  mind  turns 
with  loathing,  and  is  scarcely  relieved  with 
the  following  more  pleasing  anecdote,  arising 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  the  Athenian  invasion  of  Sicily. 
Those  Athenians  who  had  been  seized  for 
slaves  before  the  capitulation,  met  with  a 
generous  treatment  from  their  masters,  many 
of  whom  had  been  often  affected  with  the  ten- 
der and  plaintive  strains  of  Euripides,  the 
Athenian  poet.  Euripides  had  learned,  in  the 
school  of  Socrates,  to  adorn  the  lessons  of 
philosophy  with  the  charms  of  fancy ;  and 
was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
most  pathetic,  the  most  philosophical  and 
instructive,  of  all  the  tragic  writers.  The 
pleasure  which  the  Syracusans  received  from 
his  poetry,  induced  them  to  wish  to  hear  it 
rehearsed  by  the  flexible  voices,  and  in  the 
harmonious  pronunciation,  of  the  Athenians, 
so  superior  to  the  rudeness  and  asperity  of 
their  own  Doric  dialect.  Such  of  the  captives 
as  were  able,  were  therefore  requested  to  re- 
peat the  affecting  passages  of  this  favourite 
bard.  They  obeyed  ;  and,  in  representing  the 
woes  of  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  too  faith- 
fully delineated  their  own ;  which  so  wrought. 
upon  the  sensibility  of  their  auditors,  that  they 
loosed  their  bonds,  and  restored  them  to  their 
country.  When  they  returned  to  Athens, 
they  walked  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
house  of  Euripides,  and  hailed  him  as  their 
deliverer  from  slavery :  a  gratifying  acknow- 
ledgment, infinitely  preferable  to  all  the  tem- 
ples and  altars  that  ever  immortalized  the 
memory  of  genius. 


peitis,  asserts  that  Demosthenes  slew  himself,  but  that  Nicias 
submitted,  and  was  made  prisoner.!  Thucydides  is  sup- 
posed to  be  most  worthy  of  credit. 

t  Justin,  lib.  iv.  cap.  .). 
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The  consternation  excited  at  Athens  by  the 
news  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Sicilian 
armament  is  scarcely  to  be  described.  At 
first  the  report  was  deemed  unworthy  of  cre- 
dit ;  for  the  fleet,  the  most  powerful  that  ever 
sailed  from  a  Grecian  harbour,  was  supposed 
capable  of  almost  any  conquest.  Multiplied 
concurring  testimonies,  however,  removed  at 
length  every  doubt  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
calamity ;  and  the  public  anguish  became 
extreme.  In  one  rash  enterprise,  the  Athe- 
nians had  lost  their  army,  their  fleet,  their 
best  generals,  and  their  manly  youth :  in  a 
word,  as  Cicero  has  expressed  it,  the  glory 
and  empire  of  their  republic  had  perished  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  They  could  no 
longer  hope  to  resist  the  confederacy  of  the 
Peloponnesians ;  they  had  reason  to  dread 
an  assault  upon  the  Piraeus  from  a  Syra- 
cusan  fleet;  while  their  city  was  invested  by  a 
Lacedaemonian  army :  and  to  these  combined 
attacks  they  had  no  efficient  strength  to  op- 
pose. For  a  time,  horror  and  dismay  were 
depicted  in  every  countenance,  and  despair 
pervaded  every  breast.  The  venerable  mem- 
bers of  the  Areopagus  expressed  their  grief  in 
silent  sorrow  :  but  the  piercing  cry  of  woe  was 
heard  for  several  miles  along  the  walls  that 
joined  the  Piraeus  to  the  city  ;  and  the  popular 
rage  vented  itself  against  the  diviners  and 
orators,  whose  blind  predictions  and  ambi- 
guous language  had  promoted  the  fatal  expe- 
dition. 

The  event,  so  afflicting  to  the  Athenians, 
was  productive  of  unspeakable  joy  to  their 
neighbours:  many  feared,  most  hated,  and  all 
•  •nvied,  a  people  who  had  so  long  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece.  Their  allies,  scattered 
over  many  islands  and  coasts,  prepared  to 
assert  their  independence;  the  confederates 
of  Sparta,  among  whom  the  Syracusans  might 
justly  be  considered  as  holding  the  first  rank, 
were  unsatisfied  with  mere  victory,  and  longed 
for  revenge ;  the  republics  which  till  then  had 
declined  the  danger  and  uncertainty  of  a 
doubtful  contest,  considered  the  present  mo- 
ment proper  for  decision ;  and  even  soli- 
ciicd  to  be  engaged  in  the  war,  that  they 
might  assist  in  the  destruction  of  Athens. 

The  Lacedaemonians  enjoyed  this  various 
ferment,  and  considered  the  establishment  of 
their  own  permanent  superiority  over  all 
Greece,  as  an  acquisition  completely  within 


their  power.  But,  should  all  the  efforts  of 
such  a  potent  confederacy  be  unable  to 
accomplish  the  ruin  of  Athens,  there  was  still 
another  enemy  behind,  from  whose  strength 
and  animosity  the  Athenians  had  every  thing 
to  dread.  Darius  Notlms,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Persian  empire,  had  employed 
his  arms  in  extending  his  dominion  towards 
the  shores  of  the  ^Egean  sea,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Propontis ;  and  the  misfortunes  of 
Athens  inspired  a  hope  in  the  Persian  com- 
manders, governing  in  Asia  Minor,  that  the 
whole  of  that  coast  might  now  be  restored  to 
the  authority  of  their  monarch ;  and  that  it 
would  be  their  lot  to  inflict  exemplary  punish- 
ment upon  the  proud  city,  which  had  resisted 
the  strength,  taniished  the  glory,  and  even 
dismembered  the  Persian  empire. 

As  the  Athenians  had  afforded  the  illus- 
trious example  of  a  people,  who,  by  the  vir- 
tues and  qualities  of  the  mind,  had  acquired 
an  extensive  dominion  over  men  equally  skil- 
ful with  themselves  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
government ;  so,  under  their  present  great 
calamities,  they  exhibited  a  conduct  worthy 
of  themselves.  As  soon  as  they  had  reco- 
vered from  the  stupefaction  induced  by  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  catastrophe,  a  generous 
ardour,  excited  by  the  love  of  glory  and  of 
their  country,  was  diffused  through  all  ranks, 
and  cherished  by  the  natural  effect  of  sym- 
pathy :  so  that,  instead  of  sinking  under  their 
accumulating  distresses,  they  determined  to 
brave  the  severity  of  fortune,  and  to  withstand 
every  assavdt  of  their  numerous  foes.  The 
wisest  measures,  and  the  most  vigorous  that 
circumstances  would  admit,  were  immediately 
put  into  execution.  They  caused  the  promon- 
tory of  Sunium  to  be  fortified  with  all  dili- 
gence, cut  down  vast  quantities  of  timber  for 
restoring  the  navy,  collected  stores,  began  to 
raise  money,  and  to  save  and  use  it  accord- 
ing as  the  exigency  of  affairs  seemed  to  de- 
mand ;  they  abridged  both  private  and  pub- 
lic luxury,  which  had  become  immoderate; 
they  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  defection  of 
the  allied  and  subject  states,  and  particularly 
of  Eubcea,  the  most  valuable  dependency  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  without  which  the 
city  of  Athens  could  not  easily  subsist;  and 
while  engaged  in  these  multifarious  and  lau- 
dable exertions,  the  memorable  nineteenth 
year  of  the  war  closed  upon  them. 
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A.M.  '  3M-2. 1  the  Peloponnesians  equipped  a 
OK mp.  f-  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail;  and 
xni.  i.  I  as  it  was  generally  supposed  tliat 
a"'^  Athens  had  for  ever  lost  her  na- 
val superiority,  the  Greek  islands  and  Asiatic 
cities  began  to  think  of  revolting.  The  Les- 
bians had  set  the  example ;  and  the  Chians 
and  Erythraean*  had  communicated  with 
Tissaphernes,  one  of  the  Persian  satraps  in 
Asia  Minor;  but  he,  not  thinking  his  own 
force  sufficient  to  afford  them  the  requisite; 
protection,  had  sent  ambassadors  with  their's 
to  Sparta,  promising  that  if  a  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Lesbians,  Chians,  and  Erythraeans,  he 
would  pay  the  troops  and  provision  the  ships. 
An  embassy  with  a  similar  view  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Cyzicus,  in  the  Propontis,  seconded 
by  terms  of  nearly  the  same  import,  from 
Pharnabazus,  another  Persian  satrap  in  the 
northern  district  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at 
Sparta  about  the  same  time :  but  the  discord- 
ant pretensions  of  the  Persian  governors  so 
procrastinated  the  Lacedaemonian  delibera- 
tions, that  it  was  long  before  they  could  de- 
cide ;  and  at  last  Alcibiades  prevailed  on 
them  to  accept  the  overtures  of  Tissaphemes 
and  the  lonians,  and  to  abandon  for  a  time 
the  cause  of  the  Hellespontines  and  Pharna- 
bazus. 

This  state  of  indecision  had  not  been  the 
only  cause  of  delay.  A  variety  of  private  con- 
siderations had  diverted  the  Peloponnesians 
from  the  general  aim  of  the  confederacy ;  and 
the  season  was  far  advanced  before  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  antipathy  and  hatred  to  Athens,  were 
ready  to  sail.  It  happened  also,  that  the  time 
for  performing  the  Isthmian  games  was  at 
hand ;  and,  such  was  the  inviolable  sanctity 
of  that  season,  that  the  Athenians  were 
allowed  to  go  to  Corinth,  and  remain  there 
in  safety  and  security.  The  preparations, 
(lien-lore,  could  not  long  remain  a  secret;  the 
movements  of  the  fleet  excited  suspicion  at 
Athens;  and  Aristocrates,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  \\  as  sent  to  Chios  with  instruc- 
tions to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  things 
in  that  island;  and,  as  a  precaution  for  the 
(lie  future  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  to  de- 
mand flu-  ships  which,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  confederacy,  they  \v«-ix-  bound  to  fur- 


nish for  the  Athenian  fleet.  Aristoerates,  on 
his  arrival  at  Chios,  reproached  the  inhabit- 
ants with  their  perfidy,  which  they  flatly  de- 
nied :  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  them  knew 
nothing  of  the  negociations  at  Sparta ;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  being  taken  unprepared, 
were  constrained  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
t  sition,  and  sent  seven  galleys  to  the  Piraeus. 

The  Athenians  who  attended  at  the  Isthmian 
games  did  not  neglect  to  inform  their  country- 
men at  home  of  what  was  passing  at  Corinth  ; 
they  even  learned  the  plan  and  particulars  of 
the  purposed  revolution  among  the  Athenian 
dependencies,  with  the  time  fixed  for  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Corinthian  fleet.  Corresponding 
measures  were  in  consequence  pursued  at 
Athens  ;  so  that  when  the  hostile  armament 
left  its  port,  it  was  met  by  the  Athenian  navy 
in  the  Saronic  gulf,  defeated,  pursued,  and 
finally  blocked  up  in  its  own  harbours. 

This  disaster  abated  much  of  the  confidence 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  they  would  have 
lost  all  their  resolution,  had  not  Alcibiades 
exerted  his  eloquence  in  persuading  them  to 
continue  the  war.  His  harangues  and  pro- 
mises of  ultimate  success,  were  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies  sent  several  squadrons  successively  to 
the  Ionian  coast,  to  the  command  of  one  of 
which  Alcibiades,  at  his  own  request,  was 
appointed.  Sailing  direct  to  Chios,  he  brought 
the  people  of  that  island  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  without  any  material 
opposition  from  the  democratic,  or  Athenian 
party ;  and  he  met  with  similar  success  at 
Erythraea,  Clazomene,  and  Miletus :  thus  giv- 
ing, with  the  trifling  force  of  a  few  small  ships, 
a  greater  blow  against  his  country  than  the  La- 
cedemonians and  their  confederates  had  dared 
to  meditate. 

The  aftairs  of  the  Athenians  were  now  in 
so  critical  a  situation,  that  they  voted  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  thousand  talents,  which,  in 
the  more  prosperous  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, had  been  deposited  in  the  citadel,  to 
be  employed  in  any  moment  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity. This  enabled  them  to  send  a  fleet, 
under  Phrynicus  and  other  commanders,  to 
Lesbos  ;  and  after  securing  the  fidelity  of  that 
island,  and  recovering  Clazomene  and  other 
places,  which  had  revolted,  they  endeavoured 
to  regain  possession  of  Miletus.  The  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies  consisted  of  2500  men  ; 
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and  they  were  opposed  by  eight  hundred 
heavy-armed  Milesians,  under  the  command 
of  Alcibiades,  with  the  Peloponnesians  that 
had  been  commanded  by  Chalcideus,  and  a 
force  of  Asiatic  infantry  and  cavalry,  led  by 
the  satrap  Tissaphernes.  A  sanguinary  bat- 
tle was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Miletus : 
the  Argives  in  the  Athenian  army,  thinking 
the  lonians  would  avoid  them  at  the  first 
onset,  advanced  without  order;  but  the  Mi- 
lesians presently  routed  and  killed  near  three 
hundred  of  them.  The  Athenians,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  Asiatics, 
fought  with  singular  resolution ;  they  defeated 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Persians  immediately 
took  to  flight.  The  Athenians,  thus  masters 
of  the  field,  erected  a  trophy,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  make  an  assault  upon  Miletus,  when, 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  they  were 
diverted  from  their  purpose  by  news  of  the 
approach  of  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  galleys  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  commanded  by  Therame- 
nes  the  Spartan.  Of  this  fleet,  twenty  ships 
were  from  Syracuse,  under  the  command  of 
Hermocrate.s,  who  had  prevailed  upon  his 
countrymen  to  send  a  squadron  to  co-operate 
with  the  Peloponnesian  navy.  Phrynicus, 
considering  that  the  last  hope  of  his  republic 
hung  upon  the  fleet  under  his  command,  pru- 
dently declined  an  encounter  .with  so  superior 
a  force;  and  therefore  relinquishing  his  inten- 
tions respecting  Miletus,  he  withdrew  with 
forty-eight  ships  to  Samos,  unmoved  by  the 
clamours  of  his  soldiers,  who  stigmatized  his 
retreat  with  the  opprobrium  of  cowardice. 

The  retreat  of  Phrynicus  was  a  full  demon- 
stration of  the  superiority  of  the  Pelopon- 
ne>ians  on  the  element  which  the  Athenians 
had  long  claimed  for  their  own.  Nor  were 
they  deficient  in  other  advantages  over  their 
humiliated  rivals :  Tissaphcrnes  victualled 
their  ships,  and  paid  their  soldiers ;  and  had 
besides  procured  them  a  reinforcement  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Phoenician  galleys,  which 
had  already  reached  Aspendus,  a  seaport  of 
Pamphylia.  In  this  dangerous  and  dreadful 
rri;>is,  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  so  long  the 
scourge  of  Athens,  was  destined  to  become, 
by  a  train  of  singular  and  almost  incredible 
incidents,  for  a  time  the  defence  and  saviour 
ul'  his  country;  ajid  fortune  seemed,  once 
more,  to  respect  and  favour  the  Athenian 
republic. 
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During  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Sparta, 
Alcibiades  had  assumed  the  gravity  and  aus- 
terity of  the  Lacedaemonian  manners ;  and 
used  himself  to  the  spare  diet  and  laborious 
exercises,  which  prevailed  in  that  state ;  but 
his  real  character  and  principles  remained 
unaltered.  He  had  become  the  adulterer  of 
Timvea,  the  wife  of  king  Agis,  and  that  mo- 
narch took  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  in 
Ionia  to  persuade  the  Spartans  to  send  secret 
orders  to  Astyochus,  their  general  there,  to 
put  him  to  death.  The  friends  of  Alcibiades 
did  not  suffer  him  to  remain  long  ignorant  of 
what  was  plotting  against  him ;  and  with  his 
usual  address  he  eluded  the  emissaries  of  the 
enraged  monarch,  and  betook  himself  to  Tis- 
suphernes,  whom  he  had  already  assiduously 
and  successfully  courted. 

The  Persian  satrap  gave  the  fugitive  Atheno- 
Spartan  a  welcome  reception,  and  was  so 
wrought  upon  by  his  address  and  professed 
enmity  to  the  Greeks,  that  he  called  his  plea- 
sure-gardens by  his  name,  after  he  had  ex- 
pended a  vast  sum  in  setting  out  and  adorning 
them.  Of  the  character  of .  Tissaphernes,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  like  the 
remote  deputies  of  all  extensive  empires,  he 
regarded  the  interests  of  his  monarch  and 
those  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  with 
equal  indifference,  except  as  they  could  be 
turned  to  his  particular  advantage.  The  wily 
Alcibiades  was  aware  of  this  characteristic 
trait  in  his  host,  as  also  of  his  being  pressed 
for  money  by  his  court,  and  the  exigency  of 
his  own  government;  he  therefore  suggested 
to  him  that  his  pay  to  the  Peloponnesians  was 
extravagant.  The  Athenians,  he  said,  allowed 
their  seamen  only  half  a  drachma  per  day ; 
not  from  any  motives  of  economy,  or  inability 
to  afford  more,  but  because  they  esteemed  a 
larger  pay  disadvantageous  to  the  service ; 
and  should  discontent  arise  among  the  sailors, 
on  account  of  the  reduction  of  their  wages,  a 
sum  of  money,  judiciously  distributed  among 
the  commanders,  would  prove  an  easy  expe- 
dient for  silencing  the  licentious  clamours  of 
the  common  men.  At  the  same  time,  he  told 
him,  that  the  true  interest  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch was,  not  that  Athens  should  be  de- 
stroyed, but  that  she  and  Sparta  should  be 
upheld  as  rivals  to  each  other,  to  prevent  the 
Greeks  ever  Inning  an  opportunity  of  turning 
their  arms  upon  Darius :  or,  if  at  any  time  it 
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should  he  deemed  expedient  to  rely  upon  one 
of  them,  he  advised  a  preference  to  be  given 
to  Athens,  because  she  would  be  content  with 
the  dominion  of  the  sea;  whereas  the  pride  of 
the  Spartans  would  always  instigate  them  to 
aspire  after  new  conquests,  and  the  desire  of 
<  -lablishing  their  singular  laws  in  distant  states. 

Whatever  effect  the  latter  part  of  this  dis- 
course might  produce  on  the  Persian,  the  sug- 
gestion by  which  he  might  hope  to  save  his 
treasury  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion; and  the  event  proved  how  true  a  judg- 
ment Alcibiades  had  formed  of  the  Grecian 
character.  The  crews  on  board  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  mutinied  on  account  of  the  stop- 
page of  their  pay :  the  commanders  were 
bribed,  and,  instead  of  revenging  the  injury 
upon  the  Asiatic  coasts,  returned  home.  Her- 
mocrates,  the  Syracusan,  was  the  only  person 
who  for  a  time  disdained  to  betray  the  interests 
of  the  men  he  commanded  :  but  Tissaphernes 
afterwards  declared,  that  Hermocrates,  though 
more  coy,  was  not  less  corruptible;  and  that 
the  only  reason  why  he  undertook  the  patron- 
age of  his  sailors  was,  to  obtain  for  himself  a 
more  exorbitant  sum. 

Alcibiades  now  saw  the  crisis  approaching 
that  might  enable  him,  not  only  to  return  to 
his  country,  but  to  acquire  the  glory  of  restor- 
ing it  to  its  former  splendour  and  reputation. 
The  Athenians,  in  their  distress,  had  made 
wonderful  exertions,  and  bravely  contended 
against  their  adversaries ;  but  it  was  evident 
to  the  more  intelligent  among  the  people,  that 
they  could  not  much  longer  resist  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy,  aided,  as  they  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  by  the  wealth  and  power  of 
Persia.  At  this  juncture,  Alcibiades  sent  se- 
cretly to  Pisander  and  other  persons  in  the 
Athenian  camp  at  Samos,  assuring  them  that 
he  had  engaged  Tissaphernes  in  their  interest, 
and  expected,  through  his  means,  to  bring 
the  Persian  monarch  into  an  alliance  with 
Athens ;  provided  they  would  discard  their 
turbulent  democracy,  which  Darius  could  not 
look  upon  with  satisfaction. 

The  overtures  of  Alcibiades  excited  atten- 
tion among  the  chiefs  at  Samos,  and  at  Athens 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  approved  of  the 
proposition.  But  Phrynicus,  who,  from  his 
known  attachment  to  the  democracy,  had  not 
been  made  acquainted  with  them,  was  no 
sooner  aware  of  what  was  transacting,  than 


he  sent  to  acquaint  Astyochus,  the  Spartan 
commander,  with  the  defection  of  Tissapher- 
nes from  the  Peloponnesian  cause.  Astyo- 
chus, however,  had  himself  been  drawn  over 
to  the  Persian  interests  by  a  pension,  and  he 
communicated  the  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived both  to  Tissaphernes  and  Alcibiades. 
The  latter  immediately  transmitted  informa- 
tion of  the  treachery  of  Phrynicus  to  the 
Athenians  in  Samos ;  and  Phrynicus,  alarmed 
at  the  discovery,  wrote  a  second  time  to  As- 
tyochus, complaining  of  his  want  of  prudence 
and  secrecy,  but  still  offering  to  betray  the 
Athenian  fleet  and  army  into  his  hands.  This 
was  also  communicated  to  Alcibiades,  and 
by  him  to  the  Athenians ;  but  Phrynicus  had 
in  the  mean  time  warned  his  troops  that  they 
might  expect  an  attack  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  issued  orders  for  fortifying  the  city 
of  Samos  by  throwing  up  a  strong  entrench- 
ment around  it.  When,  therefore,  the  second 
letter  came  from  Alcibiades,  with  a  farther 
account  of  the  treachery  of  Phrynicus,  it  was 
disbelieved,  and  was  attributed  to  a  mistaken 
application  of  the  means  he  had  adopted  for 
ascertaining  the  purposes  of  the  enemy. 

Pisander  and  his  colleagues  were  at  this 
time  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  demo- 
cracy at  Athens ;  and  after  much  contention 
and  opposition  in  the  popular  assembly,  they 
so  far  prevailed,  on  the  principle  of  expedi- 
ency, the  usual  subterfuge  of  political  in- 
triguers, as  to  obtain  a  decree  for  investing 
ten  persons  with  power  to  treat  with  Alcibia- 
des and  the  Persian  satrap. 

These  deputies  proceeded  to  Magnesia, 
where  Alcibiades  received  them  in  the  palace 
of  Tissaphernes.  He  had,  however,  disco- 
vered before  their  arrival,  that  the  Persian  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  assist  the  Athenians, 
on  account  of  their  recent  successes,  and  he 
had  himself  taught  him  always  to  help  the 
weaker  party :  but  as  it  was  of  importance  to 
his  ulterior  views,  that  he  should  conceal  from 
his  countrymen  his  want  of  influence  with 
Tissaphernes,  and  avoid  the  ungracious  task 
of  dismissing  them  with  a  positive  refusal  of 
their  request,  he  made  demands  in  the  name 
of  the  Persian  king,  so  extravagant,  that  he 
knew  they  would  never  be  acceded  to,  and 
the  deputies  accordingly  broke  off  the  treaty 
themselves  ;  by  which  means  he  preserved  the 
friendship  of  both  parties. 
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When  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  returned 
to  Samos,  they  engaged  the  army  there  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  go- 
vernment; and  having  procured  a  commission 
for  the  purpose,  they  pursued  their  scheme  of 
overturning  the  democratical  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  cities  subject  to  the  Athenians, 
leaving  Athens  itself  till  the  last.  On  their  ar- 
rival in  that  capital,  they  found  their  confede- 
rates had  been  so  assiduous  in  cajoling  the 
people  and  privately  assassinating  the  most 
violent  of  the  demagogues,  that  little  remained 
for  them  to  do ;  and  they  determined  to  erect 
an  oligarchy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  strong  city  of  Oro- 
pus,  on  the  borders  of  Bceotia,  revolted  from 
the  Athenians,  and  from  its  contiguity  to 
Eubcea  endangered  the  safety  of  that  island, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  conceived  hopes 
of  recovering  their  independence  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  affairs  in  Attica.(f) 

Pisander  and  his  associates,  when  they  first 
returned  from  Samos,  accused  Phrynicus  to 
the  Athenians,  and  procured  his  recal.  This 
man,  till  then  a  champion  in  the  cause  of 
democracy,  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Alci- 
biades,  who  was  also  dreaded  by  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  on  account  of  his  ambition  ;  and 
Phrynicus  saw  that  by  throwing  the  weight  of 
his  interest  into  their  scale,  he  might  evade 
the  prosecution  impending  over  him,  as  well 
as  frustrate  the  measures  of  a  man  whom  both 
were  averse  to.  Accommodating,  therefore, 
liis  principles  to  his  interest,  he  found  little 
difficulty  in  uniting  himself  to  the  prevailing 
party  on  his  arrival  at  Athens  :  so  that,  in- 
stead of  being  prosecuted  for  his  treason,  he 
became,  with  Pisander  and  Antiphon,  one  of 
tin'  settlers  of  the  state. 

Pisander  was  the  chief  actor  in  this  busi- 
ness. His  new  scheme  was,  that  the  old  form 
of  government  should  be  totally  dissolved; 
that  five  prytanes  should  be  elected ;  that 
these  live  should  choose  a  hundred,  and  that 
each  of  the  hundred  should  nominate  three : 
that  the  four  hundred,  thus  elected,  should 
become  a  senate,  vested  with  supreme  power, 
but  at  liberty  when  they  thought  fit  to  con- 
\okt-  a  meeting  of  five  thousand  of  the  most 
wealthy  eifi/ens,  who  shoidd  represent  the 

(f )  Thucyd.  lib.  vii.  viii.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.  Plut.  et 
Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Alcibiad. 
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whole  body  of  the  people,  to  consult  in  cases 
of  emergency ;  and  that  the  lower  classes,  or 
democratical  portion  of  the  state,  should  be 
d nested  of  all  power.  Thus 
was  the  Athenian  democracy 
subverted,  after  it  had  existed 
one  hundred  years  with  unex- 
ampled public  glory;  though 
accompanied  with  much  intestine  disorder, 
and  with  many  acts  of  cruel  injustice. 

Though  the  people  were  not  very  fond  of 
this  change,  those  who  conducted  it  found 
means  to  establish  it  by  force  :  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  citizens  upon  their 
ordinary  employments,  the  four  hundred,  hav- 
ing each  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  vest, 
and  attended  by  a  guard  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  suddenly  entered  the  senate 
house,  turned  out  the  old  senators  without 
ceremony,  and  soon  abolished  every  vestige 
of  remaining  freedom.  They  hired  merce- 
naries from  the  islands  of  the  JEge&n  sea  to 
intimidate  the  people ;  and  all  who  opposed 
them  were  put  to  death :  the  number  of  the 
latter,  however,  was  not  numerous,  for  the 
ancient  enthusiasm  of  the  people  had  forsaken 
them. 

Ancient  writers  stigmatize  the  government 
of  the  four  hundred  with  meanness,  as  well  as 
tyranny ;  so  that  they  became  odious  in  the 
city,  and  contemptible  in  the  camp.  Instead 
of  embracing  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
Peloponnesians,  when  the  forces  of  those  peo- 
ple were  enraged  at  the  duplicity  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay  and 
subsistence,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Agis, 
who  lay  with  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at 
Deceleum,  to  acquaint  him  that  they  were 
ready  to  treat  for  peace,  and  that  he  might 
better  rely  on  them  than  on  the  former  demo 
cracy.  Agis,  however,  entertained  a  different 
opinion :  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  defend  an  oligarchy;  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  answering  the  deputies,  he 
sent  for  a  reinforcement  from  Sparta,  and 
marched  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens,  expect- 
ing the  people  would  immediately  surrender. 
But  he  had  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  their 
character:  discontent  with  the  existing  go- 
vernment, and  submission  to  a  foreign  enemy, 
were  widely  separated  in  their  ideas;  their 
country,  though  oppressed,  was  still  dear  to 
them;  and  they  were  ready  to  spill  their 
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blood  in  its  defence.  As  Agis  approached 
the  city,  the  Athenians  attacked  his  advanced 
guard,  beat  it  back  upon  the  main  army, 
and  then  drew  up  under  the  walls  in  such 
order,  and  with  such  resolution,  that  the  Spar- 
tan king,  after  suffering  some  loss,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire  to  his  post  at  Deceleum,  from 
whence  he  sent  back  the  forces  he  had  just 
before  drawn  from  home. 

In  the  mean  time,   the  Athenian  army   in 
Samos  had  broken  out  into  open  insurrection 
against  the  four  hundred,  and,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Samians,  restored  democracy  in 
that    island.      Activity    and    boldness    were 
given  to  the  insurgents  by  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus,   two  officers   of  great  merit,   but 
not   entrusted  with  any    principal    command. 
The  abettors  of  the  new  government  in  .Samos 
were  attacked  by  surprise  ;  thirty  of  the  most 
active  were  put  to  death,  three  were  banished, 
and  the  rest,  submitting  to  the  restored  demo- 
cracy, received  a  free  pardon.     To  keep  the 
troops  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  Thra- 
sybulus and  Thrasyllus,  the  former  of  whom 
they  had  appointed  to  the  supreme  command, 
bound  all  the  soldiers  by  an  oath  to  do  their 
utmost  for  restoring  the  power  of  the  people 
at  home,  to  fight  against  the  Peloponnesians 
and   other  enemies  of  Athens,  and  never  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  four  hundred ;  and  in 
an  assembly  of  the  Athenian  citizens  belong- 
ing  to    the   armament,   Thrasybulus  was   ap- 
pointed, on  his  own  proposition,  to  pass  over 
to  Magnesia,  and  invite  Alcibiades  to  repair 
to  their  camp.     Thrasybulus  went  to  commu- 
nicate   this    information   to    Alcibiades,    and 
they   returned    together   to    Samos.      On   his 
arrival,    Alcibiades    made    a   most    eloquent 
speech  before  the  general  assembly,  in  which, 
after  lamenting  his  calamities,  and   accusing 
his  fortune,  he  observed,  that  his  banishment, 
painful   as  it  had  been  to  himself,  had  pro- 
cured   him    the    friendship    of  Tissaphernes, 
who,  at  his  entreaties,  had  withheld  the  pay 
from    the    Peloponnesians ;    and    would,    he 
doubted   not,    continue    his   good    offices    to 
the  Athenians,  supply  them  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  continuing  the  war,    and   even 
assist   them    with   a   Phoenician    fleet.       The 
soldiers,    bewitched  by   these    flattering   pro- 
mises, which,    however,    were    made   without 
authority,  immediately  invested  him  with  full 
power  as  commander  in  chief,  and  conceiving 


that  with  him  they  carried  victory  with 
them,  insisted  on  his  leading  them  to  Athens, 
to  restore  the  ancient  government.  This  he 
opposed ;  telling  them  that  it  would  be  proper 
first  to  communicate  with  Tissaphernes,  and 
consult  with  him  for  the  future  arrangements. 
Accordingly  he  set  off  for  Magnesia,  anxious 
to  prove  to  Tissaphernes  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed among  the  Athenians,  as  he  had  been 
desirous  to  impress  the  Athenians  with  an 
opinion  of  his  influence  with  Tissaphernes ; 
and,  as  he  could  now  be  a  valuable  friend,  or 
a  formidable  foe,  to  either,  he  made  himself 
formidable  to  the  Persians,  by  boasting  of  the 
Athenian  power,  and  necessary  to  the  Athe- 
nians, by  a  display  of  his  interest  with  the 
Persians.  Upon  his  return  from  Magnesia, 
he  found  the  partisans  of  democracy  inflamed 
with  the  report  of  the  indignities  and  cruelties 
committed  at  Athens,  and  ready  to  sail  thi- 
ther to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  as 
well  as  to  protect  their  friends.  By  these 
means  Athens  would  have  been  plunged  into  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war ;  while  all  its  remaining 
dependencies  in  Ionia  and  on  the  Hellespont, 
must  have  submitted  to  the  enemy.  No  man 
but  Alcibiades  was  capable  of  preventing  the 
people  from  committing  this  rash  and  de- 
structive act ;  and  he  not  only  effectually 
checked  the  design,  but  prevailed  on  them  to 
allow  some  deputies,  who  had  been  sent  from 
the  new  administration  at  Athens,  to  come 
from  Delos,  where  they  had  long  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  deliver  their  message.  The 
purport  of  this  message  was,  to  assure  the 
army  that  the  existing  government  was  still  a 
democracy,  and  of  the  best  kind ;  since  the 
final  appeal  lay  not  with  the  four  hundred, 
but  with  the  five  thousand,  a  larger  number 
than  had  ever  assembled  while  the  power 
was  in  the  people  at  large.  The  army  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  hear  them  out; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  had  done  speaking,  vo- 
ciferated more  clamorously  than  ever,  that 
they  would  have  no  intercourse  with  the 
tyrants,  and  that  they  would  sail  to  Athens 
to  restore  the  government.  Again  Alcibiades 
interposed,  and  when  he  had  quelled  the 
tumult,  convinced  them  that  if  they  persisted 
in  their  resolution,  all  Ionia  and  the  Helles- 
pont must  be  lost.  At  the  same  time,  he 
ordered  the  deputies  to  return  to  Athens,  and 
acquaint  the  four  hundred,  that  they  were 
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commanded  immediately  to  resign  their 
power,  and  to  restore  the  senate  ;  but  that 
the  five  thousand  might  retain  their  authority, 
provided  they  exercised  it  with  moderation. 
If  these  commands  were  not  attended  to,  he 
threatened  to  bring  the  fleet  to  the  Piraeus, 
and  deprive  them  of  their  office  by  taking 
away  their  lives. 

When  this  message  reached  Athens,  it  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  disorder  and  confu- 
sion of  that  city  :  the  four  hundred  disagreed 
among  themselves ;  and  the  oligarchical  party, 
being  the  strongest,  dispatched  ambassadors 
to  Sparta,  with  instructions  to  procure  peace 
on  any  terms.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be 
effected;  and  Phrynicus,  the  chief  of  the 
embassy,  as  likewise  of  the  government  party, 
was  stabbed  by  a  soldier  on  his  return.  After 
his  death,  Theramenes,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  other  faction,  seized  the  leading  men 
of  the  four  hundred ;  and  a  tumult  en- 
sued, that  would  probably  have  proved  fatal 
to  both  city  and  commonwealth,  had  not 
Thucydides  the  Pharsalian  interposed,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  old  men,  women, 
and  strangers,  prevailed  on  the  people  to  be 
quiet.  The  next  day,  the  four  hundred 
assembled,  and  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  trepidation  sent  deputies  to  the  peo- 
ple, promising  to  settle  the  constitution  to 
their  wishes,  and  proposing  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  appoint  five  thousand  men,  who 
should  elect  four  hundred  by  turns  to  govern 
the  state.  In  consequence  of  this  message, 
a  day  was  appointed,  on  which  the  friends  of 
the  old  democracy  and  the  partisans  of  the 
oligarchy  were  convened  in  two  distinct  as- 
semblies. The  most  important  matters  were 
in  agitation,  when  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
consisting  of  forty-two  galleys,  commanded 
by  the  Spartan  Hegesandridas,  was  discerned, 
making  for  Salamis.  A  general  consternation 
immediately  prevailed ;  the  people  of  both 
parties,  instead  of  deliberating  on  the  subject 
proposed,  ran  in  crowds  to  the  Pyrreus  :  some 
went  on  board  the  triremes  that  happened  to 
be  afloat ;  others  launched  such  as  had  been 
hauled  on  shore ;  and  others  prepared  to 
defend  the  walls  and  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
The  Peloponnesians,  however,  made  no  at- 
tempt upon  the  Attic  coast ;  but  doubling 
cape  Sunium,  sailed  towards  Eubo3a.  Fresh 
alarms  now  seized  the  Athenians,  and,  to 


defend  a  country,  from  which  they  drew  their 
chief  subsistence,  a  fleet  of  thirty-six  ships 
was  dispatched  under  the  command  of  Thy- 
mochares.  This  squadron  was  utterly  de- 
feated on  the  following  day,  off  Eretria; 
twenty-two  of  the  Athenian  ships  being  taken, 
and  most  of  the  others  sunk  or  disabled. 
Such  of  the  crews  as  escaped  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  swam  ashore,  where  many  of  them 
were  perfidiously  massacred  by  the  Ere- 
trians.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  the  re- 
volt of  all  Eubcea,  except  Oreus,  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians. 

When  tidings  of  this  disaster  reached 
Athens,  every  thing  was  given  up  for  lost; 
and,  indeed,  had  the  Peloponnesians  availed 
themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
for  attacking  the  city,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  succeeded,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  To  the  Athenians,  this  defeat  appeared 
even  more  distressing  than  their  losses  in 
Sicily  ;  for  they  were  now  without  either  fleet 
or  army  at  home  ;  and  though  the  recal  of 
their  armament  from  Samos  might  save  them 
if  it  arrived  in  time,  they  knew  that  the  whole 
of  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  and  in  short  all 
their  foreign  dominions,  must  instantly  be 
transferred  to  their  enemies.  But  the  move- 
ments of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  always 
slow,  especially  by  sea ;  and  from  some  unac- 
countable fatuity  or  treachery  in  their  com- 
manders, they  gave  the  Athenians  time  to 
retrieve  their  affairs,  and  equip  a  new  fleet  of 
twenty  sail. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian armament  on  the  Attic  coast  at  so 
critical  a  juncture,  was  generally  attributed 
to  a  treasonable  correspondence  between  the 
oligarchy  and  the  enemy ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
alarm  had  subsided,  Theramenes  encouraged 
the  people  to  disburden  themselves  of  the 
reputed  delinquents.  Pisander,  Antiphon. 
and  others  most  obnoxious  to  the  friends  of 
democracy,  saved  themselves  by  flight;  and 
the  rest  submitted.  The  recal  of  Alcibiades, 
and  an  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  in  Samos,  were  then  decreed  ;  and  the 
constitution  was  reestablished  on  the  old 
principles  laid  down  by  Solon.  Feuds  and 
dissensions  now  disappeared  ;  and  every  thing 
was  conducted  with  such  prudence  and  mo- 
|  deration,  that  Thucydides  declares  the  com- 
monwealth had  never  before  enjoyed  so 
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happy  u  temperament;  and  to  that  he  attri- 
butes tin-  rapid  restoration  of  Athens. 

Piirinn-  these  transactions  in  Greece,  Alci- 
hiadcs  liad  played  his  part  so  well  for  the 
interests  of  his  country,  that  he  had  com- 
pletely embroiled  the  Persians  and  Pelopon- 
nesians  with  each  other.  The  Spartans,  hav- 
ing forsaken  Tissaphernes,  were  courting  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  Pharnabazus, 
and  had  sent  a  numerous  and  powerful  arma- 
ment to  the  province  under  his  command, 
though  neither  party  knew  how  to  trust  the 
other.  About  the  same  time,  Alcibiades  went 
with  thirteen  galleys  to  Aspendus,  where  the 
Phoenician  fleet  lay,  to  join  Tissaphernes,  who 
had  gone  thither  before  him. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  had  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  the 
Athenians  in  Samos,  animated  by  the  coun- 
sels of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  pursued 
the  same  course;  and  in  the  straits  that  join 
the  Euxine  and  ./Egean  seas,  the  conflict  be- 
gan. The  Peloponnesian  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Mindarus,  consisted  of  seventy- 
three  sail ;  that  of  the  Athenians  of  only  fifty- 
tive,  commanded  by  Thrasybulus.  At  first, 
the  Peloponnesians  had  all  the  advantage 
their  superior  force  could  give  them :  but  the 
greater  skill  of  the  Athenians  soon  supplied 
their  deficiency  in  numbers  ;  and  though  they 
lost  fifteen  ships,  they  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  and  captured  twenty-one  of  their  ene- 
mies' vessels.  This  was  of  the  utmost  advan- 
tage at  that  time;  it  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Athenians,  gave  new  life  to  their  affairs,  and 
dissipated  their  fears  respecting  Ionia  and  the 
Hellespont. 

A  few  days  after,  Thrasybulus  took  eight 
galleys  coming  from  Byzantium,  which  had 
revolted  ;  and  following  his  advantage,  he 
reduced  that  city,  and  heavily  fined  the 
inhabitants.  Alcibiades  now  returning  from 
Aspendus  with  his  thirteen  galleys,  added 
nine  more  to  his  squadron,  and  sailed  to 
lialicarnassiis,  where  he  levied  a  large  con- 
tribution upon  the  inhabitants,  and  used  it  in 
fortifying  I  he  island  of  Cos.  The  news  of 
these  transactions  so  enlivened  the  citizens  of 


(g)  We  here  take  leave  of  Thucydidcs  as  a  guide,  who 
concludes  his  history  at  this  period.  The  narrative  of  the 
Peloponnenan  wars  was  continued  by  Theopompus  aiul 
V-nophon  :  the  work  of  the  former  is'lost,  though  most  of 
its  contents  arc  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
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Athens,  that  they  began  to  entertain  hopes  of 
recovering  Eubcea,  and  putting  an  honourable 
end  to  the  war,  which  had  now  continued 
one-and-twenty  years.(g) 

A  squadron  of  fourteen  Rho- 
dian  vessels,  passing  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  Hellespont,  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Athenians  near 
cape  Dardanium.  While  the  islanders  de- 
fended themselves  with  great  bravery,  Min- 
darus, the  Spartan  admiral,  seeing  the  engage- 
ment, hastened  to  their  assistance,  with  eighty- 
four  sail ;  and  brought  on  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  principal  division  of  the  Athe- 
nians attacked  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  fight 
was  maintained  with  various  success  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  line ;  but,  towards  evening, 
while  the  victory  was  still  doubtful,  twenty 
Athenian  triremes  were  seen  entering  the 
strait  from  the  south.  This  proved  to  be  the 
squadron  of  Alcibiades.  The  Peloponnesians 
immediately  fled ;  and,  fortunately  for  them, 
the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  with  his  land  forces, 
was  at  hand.  He  rode  into  the  sea  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  as  far  as  his  horse  could 
carry  him,  to  relieve  his  distressed  allies  ;  and 
through  his  assistance  the  crews  mostly 
escaped :  but  the  Athenians  carried  off  thirty 
of  their  triremes. 

About  this  time,  the  Boeotians  proposed  to 
the  Euboeans  to  join  their  island  to  the  conti- 
nent by  an  artificial  isthmus ;  which  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
Euripus.  Theramenes,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
finding  it  impossible  to  frustrate  this  design, 
sailed  away  to  Paros,  which  he  brought  back 
to  the  Athenian  government ;  and,  after  levy 
ing  heavy  fines  upon  those  who  had  promoted 
its  defection,  he  rejoined  the  grand  fleet, 
under  Thrasybulus. 

Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  after  his 
defeat  at  Dardanium,  had  sailed  to  refit  in 
the  harbour  of  Cyzicum,  which,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Pharnabazus,  he  had  taken  by 
storm.  There  Alcibiades  resolved  to  attack 

lus.  The  Grecian  history  of  Xenophon  remains,  but  in  an 
imperfect  state ;  there  being  an  hiatus  in  it  from  the  end  of 
the  twenty-first  summer  to  that  of  the  twenty-third  :  this 
deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  writings  of  Plutarch  and 
Diodorus. 
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him.  The  Athenian  fleet,  therefore,  coasted 
along  the  Chersonesus,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
small  island  of  Proconnesus,  where  they  lay 
at  anchor  all  night,  and  landed  their  army  on 
the  opposite  shore,  in  a  heavy  rain,  which 
assisted  in  keeping-  the  enemy  ignorant  of 
their  approach.  Chares,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  land  forces,  was  directed  to 
march  straight  to  Cyzicum ;  and  the  fleet  was 
divided  into  three  squadrons ;  the  first  led  by 
Alcibiades,  the  second  by  Theramenes,  and 
the  third  by  Thrasybulus.  In  the  morning, 
Alcibiades  came  in  sight  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  who  immediately  prepared  for  action. 
As  they  approached,  Alcibiades  broke  his 
line  and  fled ;  the  Peloponnesians  pursuing 
with  shouts,  as  if  they  already  had  gained  the 
victory.  But  when  the  Athenian  had  brought 
them  out  far  enough  for  his  purpose,  he  sud- 
denly drew  up  his  squadron  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  on  looking  behind 
them,  saw  the  two  divisions  of  Theramenes 
and  Thrasybulus,  of  whom  they  had  no  sus- 
picion, forming  a  line  between  them  and  the 
shore.  Upon  this,  they  altered  their  course, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  into  Cleros,  a  port 
near  the  camp  of  Pharnabazus :  by  the  way 
many  of  their  ships  were  sunk,  or  taken  by 
Alcibiades ;  and  when  they  got  to  the  shore, 
a  general  engagement  ensued,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  assistance  sent  them  from 
Pharnabazus,  they  suffered  a  total  defeat; 
Mindarus  lost  his  life ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
fleet  was  captured,  except  the  squadron  from 
Syracuse,  which  the  intrepid  Hermocrates  set 
fire  to,  in  the  face  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
Thus  Alcibiades  had  the  glory  of  two  victo- 
ries on  the  same  day,  the  one  at  sea,  the  other 
on  land ;  and  his  men  took  more  spoil  than 
they  could  carry  away. 

The  report  of  this  brilliant  exploit  so  intoxi- 
cated the  people  of  Athens,  that  they  could 
scarcely  contain  themselves :  they  levied  an 
army  of  one  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horse,  and  sent  thirty  galleys  to  Alcibiades, 
from  whom,  as  he  was  now  master  of  the  sea, 
they  seemed  to  look  for  little  less  than  uni- 
versal conquest  and  dominion. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  long  convinced  that  this  war  would 
end  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  two  states 
principally  engaged  in  it,  and  began  to  fear 
that  it  might  be  their  own  lot.  They  had 
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already  tried  pacific  overtures  with  the  Athe- 
nians, both  in  their  prosperity  and  in  their 
adversity  ;  and  though  in  both  conditions  they 
had  found  these  people  equally  captious,  they 
resolved  to  try  them  once  more.  They  accord- 
ingly sent  Endius  to  Athens,  with  a  pacifi- 
catory message :  and  in  a  short,  but  impres- 
sive harangue,  he  told  the  people,  that  al- 
though Athens  had  suffered  more  from  the 
war,  than  Sparta  either  had,  or  could  suffer, 
the  Lacedemonians  were  anxious  to  free 
themselves  and  their  neighbours  from  evils 
which  all  good  men  must  deplore.  At  first, 
the  Athenians  seemed  disposed  to  enter  upon 
a  treaty ;  but  one  of  their  orators,  one  Cleo- 
phon,  a  man  of  sordid  origin,  and  originally 
a  slave,  by  a  petulant  declamation,  put  all 
thoughts  of  peace  out  of  their  heads,  and 
engaged  them  to  dismiss  Endius  without  an 
answer  .(h) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  war,  Agis  was 
repulsed  from  the  gates  of 
Athens,  by  Thrasybulus,  who 
immediately  afterwards  sailed 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  a  numerous  but 
select  body  of  land  forces,  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Ephesus.  Here  he  met  with  so  vigor- 
ous a  resistance,  that  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  retire;  but  falling  upon  Lesbos  and  some 
other  places,  he  met  with  better  success. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  finding  they  could 
effect  nothing  upon  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
that  the  seat  of  the  war  was  transferred  to 
distant  parts,  projected  an  attack  upon  Pylus 
by  sea  and  land.  To  counteract  this  purpose, 
the  Athenians  sent  off  a  squadron,  under 
Anytus ;  but  contrary  winds  forced  him  back, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  people. 
The  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  how- 
ever, bought  off  the  execution  of  the  sentence ; 
being  the  first  instance  of  that  kind  of  com- 
mutation. The  Spartans,  in  the  mean  time, 
carried  on  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  at  length 
compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender  upon 
terms,  after  a  gallant  resistance.  This  mis- 
fortune was  quickly  followed  by  the  surprise 
of  Nisaea,  by  the  Megareans,  which  so  pro- 
voked the  Athenians,  that  they  sent  an  army 
into  their  country,  which  defeated  the  Mega- 

(h)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  i.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.  Plut.  et 
Com.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Alcibiad.  Justin,  lib.  v.  cap.  4. 
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reaus.  \\ith  their  Lacedemonian  and  Sicilian 
confederates,  and  committed  the  most  horrid 
devastations. 

The  Peloponnesians,  in  the  mean  time,  as- 
sisted by  Pharaabazug,  were  busily  employed 
in  equipping  a  new  fleet,  the  materials  for 
which  were  easily  procured  in  the  Persian 
dominions.  They  were,  however,  deprived  of 
the  able  counsels  of  Hermocrates,  who  was 
degraded  from  his  office,  and  punished  with 
banishment,  by  the  insolent  populace  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

After  his  victory  at  Cyzicum,  Alcibiades 
iriied  contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  ;  and  then  proceeding  with  his  fleet  to 
Perinthus  and  Selymbria,  exacted  large  sums 
of  money  from  those  places.  Sailing  thence 
to  Chrysopolis,  in  the  Chalcedonian  territory, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  Alcibiades 
caused  that  place  to  be  fortified,  and  there 
established  a  custom-house  for  collecting  a 
duty  of  a  tenth  in  value  on  all  cargoes  passing 
the  strait ;  and  as  this  mode  of  levying  money 
required  an  armed  force,  he  left  there,  besides 
a  garrison,  thirty  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Theramenes. 

The  Athenians  had  now  been  almost  uni- 
formly successful  for  a  series  of  years;  but 
the  twenty-fourth  campaign  was  distinguished 
by  peculiar  prosperity.  The  Persians  and 
Jnl.  Per.  4300.^  Peloponnesians  were  repeatedly 
A.M.  :)J9«.  /  defeated,  driven  from  their  en- 

Olyinp.  >  campments  and  fortresses  near 
xcin.  i.  I  tne  shore,  and  pursued  into  the 
0  country,  which  was  plundered 
and  desolated  by  the  victors;  after  which  the 
At  Sicilians  returned  to  attack  such  of  the  forti- 
fied cities  as  had  not  previously  submitted. 
In  this  kind  of  Marian-,  Alcibiades  displayed 
the  vast  resources  of  his  extraordinary  and 
enterprising  genius.  Byzantium,  the  last  place 
to  which  I U-  laid  siege,  was  well  fortified,  and 
had  iu  it  a  Laceda-monian  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  (Jlearchus.  By  the  treachery  of 
:-ouie  of  its  inhabitants,  Afcibiades  and  his 
army  were  let  into  the  town  ;  but  the  garrison, 
and  such  of  the  Byzantines  as  adhered  to 
them,  made  so  valiant  a  resistance,  that  tin- 
Athenians  were  on  the  point  of  being  driven 
out.  Alcibiades,  perceiving  his  danger,  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  the  citizens 
should  be  protected  in  their  persons  and 
effects;  upon  which  they  turned  out  the  gar- 


rison, and  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  except 
about  five  hundred,  who  were  sent  prisoners 
to  Athens.(i) 

The  naval  successes  of  Alcibiades  were 
equally  conspicuous:  the  enemy  had  fitted 
out  several  small  squadrons,  which,  without 
much  difficulty,  he  conquered  ;  and  it  was 
computed  that,  since  assuming  the  command 
of  the  Athenian  armament,  he  had  taken  or 
destroyed  five  hundred  Peloponncsian  or 
Syracusan  galleys.  These  naval  victories  en- 
abled him  to  raise  such  contributions  in  the 
Euxine  and  ^Egean  seas,  as  abundantly  .sup- 
plied his  fleet  and  army  with  all  necessary 
subsistence  and  accommodation. 

But,  while  the  Athenian  arms  were  crowned 
with  such  glory  abroad,  the  Attic  territory  was 
continually  harassed  by  the  Spartan  king  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Deceleum. 
These  foes  frequently  indeed  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  country  ;  the  desolated  lands 
afforded  no  supplies  ;  and  the  Athenians  durst 
not  venture  without  their  walls,  to  celebrate 
their  accustomed  festivals.  Alcibiades,  there- 
fore, hoped  that,  after  so  many  foreign  con- 
quests, he  might  be  able  to  alleviate  the  do- 
mestic sufferings  of  his  country.  He  longed, 
also,  to  revisit  his  native  city,  after  an  absence 
of  eight  years  ;  he  hoped  likewise  to  enjoy  the 
rewards  and  honours  which  the  Greeks  gene- 
rally bestowed  on  successful  valour;  and  in 
the  twenty-fifth  summer  of  the  war,  he  deter- 
mined on  a  voyage  to  Attica. 

There  was  still,  however,  a  .Ju,  Per  4307 
strong  party  in  Athens,  invete-  \  A.  M.  3597. 
rately  inimical  to  him  ;  and  the  <  Olymp. 
cautious  son  of  Clinias,  when 
he  arrived  on  the  Attic  coast, 
declined  to  land  in  the  Pineus,  till  he  could 
be  assured  that  the  decrees  against  him  were 
revoked.  Even  after  he  had  received  from 
his  confidential  friends  information  to  this 
effect,  he  was  long  unable  to  conquer  his 
distrust  of  the  capricious  humour  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  he  hovered  about  the  harbour 
uncertain  whether  to  land,  or  to  sail  away, 
till  he  saw  his  relations  and  principal  friends 
among  the  crowds  on  the  beach,  encouraging 
him  by  their  voices  and  actions  to  commit 
himself  to  their  protection.  These  friends, 

(i)  Xt-tioph.     Diod.   Sicul.    Plut.  Corn.  Nepos.     Justin. 
ubi  supra. 
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like  himself,  did  not  entirely  confide  in  the 
protection,  which  the  lately  formed  govern- 
ment might  afford ;  they  had  therefore  come 
prepared  to  resist  any  attempt  that  might  !><• 
made  against  his  person;  and,  surrounded  by 
them,  Alcibiades  landed  in  the  Pini-us,  and 
proceeded  to  the  city. 

Alcibiades  had  brought  with  him  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  ships,  and  such  a  load  of  spoils 
as  had  never  been  seen  in  Athens  since  the 
Persian  war.  These  had  a  most  powerful 
effect  on  the  Athenians,  who,  running  to  the 
port,  had  left  their  city  emptied  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, that  they  might  behold  the  saviour  of 
their  country,  as  they  enthusiastically  styled 
him,  and  both  young  and  old  poured  out 
their  blessings  upon  him  as  he  passed  by. 
His  condemnation  was  spoken  of  as  the  per- 
nicious measure  of  a  conspiracy  of  wicked 
men,  who  had  only  sought  their  own  interest ; 
his  abilities  and  liberality  were  extolled,  as 
transcendent  and  unbounded ;  his  temporary 
opposition  to  his  country  was  attributed  to 
necessity ;  and  his  readiness  and  eagerness  to 
return  to  its  service,  were  accepted  as  proofs 
of  his  patriotism.  It  was  now  discovered,  that 
he  had  never  oppressed  any  citizen ;  but  his 
opponents  had  proscribed  or  assassinated  the 
best  men  of  Athens  :  and  to  some  suggestions 
of  danger  to  the  state  from  his  return,  it  was 
answered,  that  men  of  his  temper  could  have 
no  desire  to  innovate,  because  the  favour  of 
the  people  gave  him  all  the  power  and  pre- 
eminence he  could  possibly  wish.  In  a  word, 
Alcibiades  was  now  the  man  of  the  people ; 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  eiilogiums 
bestowed  upon  him  were  most  extravagant, 
the  admiration  with  which  he  was  viewed 
enthusiastic  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  was  not 
without  hazard  to  themselves,  that  some  of 
the  more  sober-minded  gave  utterance  to  their 
thoughts,  that  however  splendid  his  foreign 
conquests  had  been,  the  republic  was  in  reality 
impoverished  and  weakened,  and  lie  alone 
hud  been  the  cause  of  all  its  disasters  and 
misfortunes. 

Alcihiades  made  it  his  first  care  to  attend 
the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  addressed  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people.  Before  both,  he  asserted  his 
innocence  with  respect  to  the  sacrilegious 
profanation  of  which  he  had  been  accused; 
contrasted  the  situation  of  Athens  before,  and 
VOL.  ii. 


since,  his  taking  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian armament;  apologized  for  his  conduct 
during  his  banishment;  and  criminated  his 
prosecutors.  It  was  not  difficult  for  Alcibia- 
des to  plead  his  defence  before  judges  so 
favourably  disposed  to  hear  and  to  believe 
him ;  and  the  popular  favour  was  so  great  and 
so  evident,  that  not  a  word  was  spoken  in  oppo- 
sition to  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  transports 
of  the  people  became  even  more  immoderate 
than  on  the  preceding  day;  the  record  of  his 
banishment  was  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea ;  the  Eumolpidae  were  directed  to  absolve 
him  from  the  malediction  he  lay  under ;  they 
created  him  generalissimo  by  sea  and  land, 
with  absolute  power ;  and  would  have  loaded 
him  with  honours  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  a  free  republic,  and  which  might  probably 
have  proved  detrimental  to  his  future  safety, 
had  he  not  modestly  resisted  their  pressing 
importunity.  The  crowns  and  garlands,  and 
other  pledges  of  public  gratitude,  he  thank- 
fully received  ;  but  declined  the  regal  sceptre, 
which  some  had  spoken  of  putting  into  his 
hands,  with  an  expression  of  his  firm  resolu- 
tion to  support  and  maintain  the  liberty  of 
Athens. 

Notwithstanding  this  speech  of  Alcibiades, 
and  his  refusal  to  assume  the  regal  dignity, 
his  known  aversion  to  democracy,  which  his 
intercourse  with  the  Persians  was  supposed 
rather  to  have  increased  than  abated,  induced 
the  leading  men  of  Athens  to  fear  he  had 
some  latent  project  in  his  mind,  for  effect- 
ing a  change  in  the  state,  by  which  he  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and 
they  attributed  his  present  moderation  to  the 
want  of  maturity  in  his  schemes.  Not  his 
enemies  only,  but  even  some  of  his  friends, 
were  penetrated  with  this  apprehension,  and 
they  resolved  to  avert,  what  appeared  to  them 
the  worst  of  evils,  by  getting  him  out  of  the 
country  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  A  fleet 
of  one  hundred  galleys  was  therefore  equipped 
without  loss  of  time,  with  transports  for  fifteen 
hundred  heavy  troops  and  a  due  proportion 
of  cavalry,  with  which  he  was  expected  to 
give  a  final  blow  to  the  enemy. 

Alcibiades  arrived  in  Athens  on  the  10th 
June,  and  remained  there  only  till  about  the 
28th  September.  During  that  short  period,  he 
gained  upon  the  good  will  of  the  Athenians, 
by  his  unrestrained  affability  and  complacency 
4  c 
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towards  all  degrees  of  the  people;  by  his 
application  of  the  immense  riches  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  the  discharge  of  the 
public  debt ;  and  above  all,  by  his  re-opening 
the  road  for  the  solemn  procession  to  Eleusis 
for  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  which 
had  been  stopped  up  from  the  time  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  had  occupied  the  for- 
tress of  Deceleum,  so  that  the  mysterious 
expedition  had  been  obliged  to  pass  by  sea. 

A  few  days  after  this  religious  solemnity, 
Alcibiades  put  to  sea  with  his  fleet,  and  sailed 
for  Asia  Minor;  and  about  the  same  time 
Lysander  the  Spartan  received  the  command 
of  the  Peloponnesian  navy,  which  had  been 
restored  by  the  help  of  the  Persians.(j) 

The  departure  of  Alcibiades  w  as  considered 
by  Agis,  who  still  lay  at  Deceleum,  as  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  an  attempt  upon 
Athens.  To  this  he  was  probably  impelled  by 
the  desire  of  striking  an  important  blow  at 
home,  before  the  Athenians,  elated  with  their 
recent  successes,  and  led  by  a  commander 
possessing  their  full  confidence,  should  fall 
in  with  the  Peloponnesian  fleet ;  a  conjunc- 
tion, of  which  he  had  every  reason  to  fear  the 
consequences.  He  therefore  suddenly  drew 
out  his  troops,  to  the  number  of  28,000  men, 
and  approaching  the  city  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  slew  the  centinels,  and  gained  part  of 
the  walls.  The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  the 
alarm  was  given,  flew  to  arms,  repulsed  the 
assailants  from  the  ramparts ;  and  as  soon  as 
day-light  appeared,  sent  out  a  body  of  cavalry 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy.  An  engagement 
between  these  two  bodies  ensued,  under  the 
walls,  and  in  sight  both  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians,  which  ending  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  Agis  retired,  convinced  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  prevail  against  the  city. 

Alcibiades,  in  the  mean  time,  had  attacked 
the  small  island  of  Andros,  but  meeting  with 
more  resistance  than  he  expected,  and  being 
obliged  to  procure  pay  and  subsistence  for 
his  troops,  he  sailed  with  a  detachment  to  the 
•  oast  of  Caria,  with  a  view  of  raising  contri- 
butions. During  his  absence,  he  committed 
the  principal  armament  to  his  pilot  Antiochus, 
a  man  wholly  unworthy  of  such  an  important 
tnist,  with  a  strict  charge  to  continue  with  the 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Notium,  and  by  no 

(j)  Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Akibiad. 


means  to  risk  an  engagement.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  Alcibiades  departed,  than  An- 
tiochus sailed  with  part  of  his  flotilla  to  Ephe- 
sus,  where  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  lay,  and, 
with  the  most  licentious  insults,  challenged 
their  admiral  to  battle.  Lysander  very  pru- 
dently delayed  the  engagement  till  the  pre 
sumption  of  the  enemy  had  thrown  them  into 
confusion ;  and  when  he  perceived  the  Athe- 
nian vessels  scattered  in  disorder,  he  gave 
orders  to  some  of  his  squadrons  to  advance. 
This  being  seen  at  Notium,  a  superior  force 
was  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  Antiochus  ;  but 
it  only  caused  Lysander  to  draw  out  the 
whole  Peloponnesian  fleet;  and  though  the 
Athenians  did  the  same  with  their's,  it  was  in 
such  haste,  that  they  observed  no  order.  L\  - 
sander  began  the  action  with  his  fleet  regu- 
larly formed :  the  Athenians,  one  after  an- 
other, endeavoured  to  get  into  the  line,  and 
for  some  time  maintained  an  irregular  contest ; 
but,  at  length,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
Samos,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  vessels,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  their  crews,  among  whom 
Antiochus  himself.  This  was  a  very 
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mortifying  event  for  Alcibiades.  He  hastened 
back  to  his  fleet,  and,  anxious  to  restore  the 
tarnished  lustre  of  the  Athenian  armament, 
sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ephesian  harbour, 
and  again  offered  battle ;  but  Lysander  de- 
clined to  venture  a  second  engagement  with 
the  superior  strength  of  Alcibiades. 

The  people  of  Athens,  who  expected  to  hear 
only  of  victories  and  triumphs,  were  highly 
exasperated  when  they  received  intelligence 
of  this  defeat ;  and,  as  they  could  not  suspect 
the  abilities,  they  distrusted  the  fidelity,  of 
their  commander.  The  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
immediately  took  advantage  of  the  popular 
temper;  and  Thrasybulus  arrived  from  the 
fleet,  in  order  to  impeach  him.  He  attributed 
the  disaster  to  the  misconduct  of  Alcibiades, 
who  had,  he  said,  ruined  the  affairs  of  his 
country,  by  selecting  the  meanest  and  most 
worthless  of  men  to  command  the  fleet,  while 
he  passed  his  time  in  the  effeminate  pleasures 
of  Ionia,  or  raised  contributions  on  the  de- 
pendent cities,  that  he  might  maintain  a  for- 
tress which  he  had  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Byzantium,  to  shelter  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  republic. 

Nothing  is  more  easy,  in  a  time  of  public  ca- 
lamity, than  to  persuade  men  that  their  rulers 
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are  the  cause  of  it;  nothing  more  certain  than 
the  downfal  of  a  popular  favourite,  when  he 
has  ceased  to  he  victorious.  The  declamation 
of  Thrasybulus  was  received  with  applause ; 
and  without  farther  investigation,  Alcibiades 
v»as  stripped  of  his  command,  and  of  all  the 
honours  that  only  a  month  or  two  before  had 
been  so  profusely  heaped  upon  him ;  and  had 
he  been  within  reach,  his  life  would  have  been 
considered  as  too  light  a  penalty  for  his  im- 
puted treachery.  The  people  were  also  made 
to  believe  that  much  of  the  mischief  had  been 
caused  by  an  abuse  of  undivided  power ;  and 
to  prevent  its  recurrence,  the  command  was 
given  to  ten  generals,  among  whom  were 
(Jonon,  Thrasybulus,  Leon,  Diomedon,  and  the 
younger  Pericles,  son  of  the  great  statesman 
and  general  of  that  name.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  fleet,  Alcibiades  readily  resigned  his  com- 
mand to  Conon ;  but  instead  of  obeying  the 
order  for  his  return  to  Athens,  he  passed  in 
hi«  own  ship  over  to  Thrace,  to  a  castle  he 
had  there  built  for  his  security,  and  formed  a 
little  principality  in  sight  of  his  numerous  and 
potent  enemies.(k) 

Jul.  Per.  4308."i  ^n  tne  expiration  of  Lysan- 
A.  M.  3598.  /  der's  year  of  command,  he  was 
Olvmp.  v  superseded,  according  to  the 
\riii.  3.  I  Spartan  custom,  by  Callicra- 
'  tidas,  whose  first  operations 
were  directed  against  the  populous  and 
\\ealthy  towns  of  Mitylene  and  Methymna,  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  the  latter  of  which  he 
took  by  assault.  Conon  had  sailed  with  a 
squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  protect  this  island, 
but  finding  his  force  inadequate,  was  on  his 
return  to  Samos,  when  Callicra tidas  inter- 
cepted him.  The  Athenians  fled  towards  the 
coast  of  Mitylene;  but  were  so  eagerly  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  that  both  entered  the  har- 
bour together.  Conon,  thus  compelled  to  fight 
against  very  superior  numbers,  is  said  to  ha\e 
»hewn  more  ability  in  the  disposition  of  his 
fleet  than  any  previous  commander;  but,  un- 
able to  resist  the  overpowering  strength  of  the 
enemy,  he  lost  thirty  triremes,  and  only  saved 
the  rest  by  dragging  them  ashore  under  the 
battlements  of  the  town,  where  he  was  closely 
besieged  by  the  hostile  armament, 

When   news   of  Conon's   situation   reached 

(k)  Pint,  ct  Corn.  Nep.  in   Vit.  Akibiad.     Diod.  Sieul. 
lib.  xiii.    Justin,  lib.  v. 


B.C. 


Athens,  the  people  \\ere  thrown  into  great 
consternation;  and  the  rights  of  citizenship 
were  held  out  to  persons  of  all  descriptions, 
who  were  willing  to  assist  in  the  war :  indeed, 
the  crisis  was  important,  as  the  safety  of  forty 
ships,  and  more  than  eight  thousand  brave 
men,  depended  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
Athenians  at  home,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  republic  itself  was  involved  in  the  fate  of 
the  blockaded  squadron  and  army.  With 
much  difficulty,  a  great  number  of  ships  were 
equipped,  and  sent  to  Samos,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Athenian  navy,  with  positive  orders  to 
relieve  Conon ;  and  in  pursuance  of  these  com- 
mands, the  whole  fleet  sailed,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  towards 
Lesbos.  The  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  hearing 
of  its  approach,  left  fifty  triremes,  under  the 
command  of  Eteonicus,  to  continue  the  block- 
ade of  Mitylene,  and  went  himself  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ships,  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  same  evening  the  Athenians  had  advanced 
to  the  islands,  or  rocks,  of  Arginusa- ;  and 
both  parties  meditated  a  surprise,  which  was 
rendered  ineffectual  by  a  violent  tempest  of 
thunder  and  rain.  At  day-break,  when  the 
two  armaments  prepared  to  engage,  some 
experienced  seamen,  and  the  chief  counsellors 
of  Callicratidas,  advised  him  not  to  hazard  a 
battle  against  an  enemy  so  superior  in  strength 
and  numbers ;  but  the  intrepid  Spartan  an- 
swered :  "  My  death  cannot  be  destructive  to 
Sparta ;  but  my  flight  would  be  dishonourable 
both  to  Sparta  and  to  myself."  The  fleets 
therefore  met ;  the  action  was  sanguinary 
and  obstinate  on  both  sides;  and  various 
evolutions  broke  the  regularity  of  order; 
nevertheless,  the  fight  was  maintained  for 
some  time  with  much  equality,  till  Callicra- 
tidas, who  commanded  in  the  right  wing  of  his 
fleet,  striking  an  Athenian  galley  with  the 
beak  of  his  ship,  was  precipitated  overboard 
by  the  concussion,  and  perished.  Various 
turns  of  fortune  prevailed  in  different  parts  of 
the  battle;  but  at  length  the  Peloponnesians 
were  forced  to  give  Avay,  leaving  the  victory 
and  seventy  of  their  galleys  in  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  who  themselves  lost  twenty- 
five  of  their  ships,  with  most  of  the  men  they 
contained. 

The  Athenian  commanders  at  first  intended, 
after  this  victory,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Methymna;    but   they  found    it    so    strongly 
4  c  2 
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garrisoned  by  the  Spartan  troops  from  Mity- 
Inve,  with  tin-  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  its  har- 
bour, that  they  left  it.  untried,  and  returned  to 
Samos.  This  apparent  want  of  energy,  with  a 
neglect  of  the  usual  exertions  for  the  recovery 
of  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  drowned 
or  slain  in  the  action,  was  the  cause  of  much 
discontent  at  Athens,  which  Theramenes  so 
artfully  fomented,  that  the  commanders,  in- 
stead of  being  rewarded  with  honours  for  their 
important  victory,  were  all  recalled,  except 
Conon.  Protomachus  and  Aristogenes  had 
the  prudence  to  evade  the  order,  by  retiring 
into  voluntary  banishment;  but  Diomedon, 
Thrasyllus,  Calliades,  Lysias,  Aristocrates, 
and  Pericles,  returning  to  answer  the  charges 
brought  against  them,  were  consigned  to  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  by  a  tumultuous 
popular  assembly,  and  were  all  put  to  death, 
as  traitors.  On  this  occasion,  Socrates  the 
philosopher,  who  was  one  of  the  prytanes, 
resolutely  refused  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  his 
office ;  and  the  cruelty  of  the  wild  populace 
was  soon  followed  by  the  keen  pangs  of  re- 
morse, which  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  allay 
by  murdering  the  demagogue  Cleophon,  who 
had  been  very  clamorous  against  the  com- 
manders. His  death  caused  others  to  fly, 
who  had  been  busy  in  the  prosecution ;  but 
Callixenus,  who  pronounced  the  sentence, 
returning  some  time  afterwards,  was  starved 
to  death.(l) 

The  removal  and  execution  of  the  Athenian 
commanders,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Callicratidas,  for  a  time  suspended  the  hostile 
operations  on  both  sides ;  indeed,  it  was  won- 
derful that  men  could  be  found  to  engage  in 
the  service  of  the  Athenians,  after  so  many 
examples  as  they  had  given  of  their  ingrati- 
tude. Philocles  and  Adimantus  were,  how- 
ever, bold  enough  to  venture  upon  this  ha- 
zardous engagement,  and  were  joined  in  au- 
thority with  Conon.  The  former  was  a  man 
of  violent  temper,  unaccustomed  to  reflection, 
void  of  experience,  and  equally  incapable  of 
governing  others  or  himself.  The  latter  was 
not  destitute  of  humanity,  but  wanted  the 
spirit  and  activity  for  which  the  Athenians 
were  generally  remarkable:  he  was  careless 
of  discipline,  negligent  of  duty,  and  not  free 

(1)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  i.  Diod.  Siicul.  lib.  xiii.  Justin, 
lib.  v. 


from  suspicion  of  holding  a  treasonable  inter- 
course with  the  enemy. 

Such  were  the  officers  who  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  foreign  armament  at  the 
opening    of  the   twenty-seventh    year    of  the 
Peloponnesian  war;  a  year  to-      Ju,  Per 
wards  which  many  an  anxious    \  A.  M.      3J»». 
look  had  been  cast,  with  dread-  -<       Olymp. 
ful  forebodings,  almost  from  the    /    xcm.    4. 
beginning,    because  the  period 
of  thrice  nine  years  had  been  assigned  by  re- 
peated oracles  and  predictions   for   the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  and  of  the  greatness  of 
Athens. 

Lysander,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  re- 
appointed  to  command  what  remained  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Persiun  prince  Cyrus,  he  had  made  it 
equal  in  strength  to  that  of  the  Athenians.  He 
prudently,  however,  determined  not  to  risk 
a  general  engagement,  which  no  necessity  of 
his  existing  circumstances  required;  but  to 
obstruct  the  revenue  and  supplies  of  the  Athe- 
nians, by  detaching  the  towns  on  the  Propon- 
tis  and  the  Hellespont  from  then-  dominion. 
With  this  view,  he  parted  from  Ephesus, 
where  he  had  made  his  preparations,  and 
coasting  along  the  shores  of  Asia,  to  avoid  the 
Athenian  armament,  reached  Abydos.  Here 
his  fleet  rode  in  security  in  the  harbour.  The 
city  was  populous ;  and  the  body  of  infantry 
which  it  furnished,  was  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thorax,  a  Lacedaemonian.  The  im- 
portant town  of  Lampsacus  was  then  attack- 
ed ;  which,  though  bravely  defended  by  the 
natives  and  an  Athenian  garrison,  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm,  and  abandoned  to  the 
licentious  rapacity,  the  lust,  and  fury,  of  the 
conquerors;  according  to  the  barbarous  and 
predominant  custom  of  the  age. 

The  government  of  Athens,  after  the  violent 
and  cruel  proceedings  against  its  six  brave 
and  unfortunate  commanders,  seems  to  have 
acted  with  supineness  and  languor;  and  the 
dilatory  and  imprudent  measures  pursued  by 
the  fleet  at  Samos,  gave  no  favourable  marks 
of  the  abilities  of  Tydeus,  Menander,  and 
Cephisodotos,  who  had  been  lately  joined  in 
command  with  the  meritorious  Conon  and  his 
two  unworthy  colleagues.  In  the  abilities  of 
a  commander,  Conon  was  not  inferior  even 
to  Lysander ;  and,  but  for  the  division  of  the 
supreme  authority,  the  Athenian  armament 
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might  have  excelled  that  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians.  In  the  confidence  of  success,  and 
flushed  with  the  late  victory,  the  fleet  of 
Athens  passed  from  Sainos  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  plundered  the  dependencies  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  They  then  sailed  for  Ephc- 
sus,  with  the  intention  of  offering  battle  to  the 
enemy ;  but  receiving  intelligence  that  Lysan- 
der  had  already  proceeded  northward,  they 
hastened  after  him ;  but  Lampsacus  had  been 
taken  before  they  reached  Elaeus.  Staying 
therefore  at  this  place  a  very  short  time,  they 
proceeded  to  Sestos ;  and  arrived  the  same 
evening  at  JEgospotamos,  over  against  Lamp- 
sacus; a  station  most  injudiciously  chosen,  as 
it  afforded  very  insecure  riding  for  the  fleet, 
and  was  two  miles  distant  from  Sestos,  the 
nearest  town  for  furnishing  them  with  provi- 
sion. 

The  strait  between  Lampsacus  and  .<Egos- 
potamos  being  only  two  miles  wide,  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  almost  immediately 
known  by  Lysander.  On  the  same  night, 
therefore,  his  plan  was  formed,  and  his  orders 
were  issued ;  so  that  at  day-break  his  crews 
had  taken  their  meal,  and  repaired  on  board. 
Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  action,  but 
no  movement  was  made.  The  sun  was 
scarcely  risen,  when  the  Athenians,  despising 
the  inferiority  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  ad- 
vanced in  order  of  battle  to  the  harbour  of 
Lampsacus ;  and  the  enemy  remaining  motion- 
less, the  Athenians  waited  till  the  evening, 
and  then  returned  in  triumph,  as  acknow- 
ledged masters  of  the  sea.  Although  Lysan- 
der declined  the  battle,  he  kept  his  fleet  in 
readiness  for  action ;  and  it  was  not  till  he 
was  assured  that  the  enemy's  motions  indi- 
cated no  intentions  of  returning  to  surprise 
him,  that  he  dismissed  his  troops  to  procure 
refreshment.  The  next  morning  the  Athenians 
repeated  their  bravado,  on  which,  as  well  as 
on  the  two  following  days,  he  suffered  them 
unmolested  to  secure  themselves  in  their  pre- 
sumption. 

Since  the  battle  of  Notium,  on  account  of 
which  Alcibiades  had  been  deprived  of  his 
command,  and  banished,  that  illustrious  Athe- 
nian had  resided  in  his  castle  on  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus.  The  two  hostile  fleets  of  course 
attracted  his  attention,  as  they  were  both  in 
his  vicinity ;  and  he  was  so  far  sensible  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  as  to  be  uneasy  at 


what  he  saw.  He  therefore  \isited  the  Athe- 
nian camp,  and  after  pointing  out  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  station,  modestly  admonished 
his  countrymen  to  remove  to  Sestos,  where 
they  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  town  and  a 
harbour,  and  where,  as  much  as  in  their  pre- 
sent situation,  they  might  tight  whenever  they 
pleased.  But  this  admonition  was  received 
with  disdain ;  Alcibiades  was  reproached  for 
presuming,  while  an  outlaw  of  his  country,  to 
give  advice  to  the  admirals  of  Athens ;  and 
threatened,  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  such 
interference,  with  being  seized  and  sent  to 
Attica.  Their  conduct,  indeed,  too  faithfully 
corresponded,  in  every  particular,  with  this 
insolence  and  folly. 

Lysander,  in  the  mean  time,  observed,  that 
every  day's  experience  of  his  inaction  increased 
the  negligence  and  confidence  of  the  Athe- 
nians. He  was  informed,  by  vessels  sent  to 
watch  their  motions,  that  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  market  of  Sestos,  but  wan- 
dered into  the  country,  seeking  provision  or 
recreation.  In  the  morning  they  failed  not  to 
offer  battle  to  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  in 
the  afternoon  returned  again  to  their  camp. 
On  the  fifth  day,  (13th  December)  they  ad 
vanced  as  usual  to  the  harbour  of  Lampsacus  ; 
and  provoked  the  hostile  fleet  to  an  engage- 
ment, by  more  daring  menaces  than  on  any 
former  occasion.  Confident  of  success,  they 
yielded  without  reserve  to  all  the  petulance  of 
power  and  prosperity ;  and  even  debated 
among  themselves,  in  what  manner  the  Lace- 
daemonian prisoners  should  be  punished,  who 
should  have  the  misfortnne  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  The  cruel  Philocles  proposed,  they 
should  have  their  right  hands,  or,  as  Plutarch 
says,  their  right  thumbs,  cut  off,  to  render  them 
incapable  of  brandishing  the  spear,  though 
they  might  tug  at  the  oar  in  the  capacity  of 
slaves.  This  inhuman  proposition  being  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  his  colleagues,  was 
finally  resolved  on ;  and  Adimantus,  who  had 
said  in  opposition,  that  such  idle  discourse 
was  unworthy  of  Athenians,  became  so  ob- 
noxious to  them,  that  had  the  event  of  the 
battle  proved  prosperous,  he  would  probably 
have  been  impeached  of  treason.  After  insult- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  their  usual  man- 
ner, they  returned  with  an  air  of  triumph  to 
their  station. 

Lysander  had  given  directions  to  the  com- 
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manders  of  his  detached  ships,  that,  if  they 
uliM-rved  the  Athenians  disembark  and  dis- 
perse as  usual,  they  should  hasten  to  return, 
and  by  the  elevation  of  a  shield  communicate 
the  intelligence.  The  advice-boats,  therefore, 
having  followed  the  enemy  to  a  convenient 
distance,  and  noticed  that  they  no  sooner 
landed  at  their  station,  than  the  troops  strag- 
gled about  the  shore,  indulging  in  indolence, 
or  revelling  in  disorder,  made  all  haste  to 
return,  with  the  signal  upheld  ;  and  Lysander, 
who  had  made  every  necessary  preparation 
for  such  an  opportunity,  sailed  with  his  fleet 
across  the  strait. 

Conon  had  endeavoured  to  keep  together 
the  strength  of  the  Athenians  :  but  his  advice 
was  disdained  by  officers  incapable  and  un- 
worthy of  commanding;  and  the  seamen,  un- 
accustomed and  unwilling  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  their  leaders,  despised  his  orders; 
so  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  advanced 
close  to  them  before  any  effectual  or  salutary 
measures  of  defence  could  be  taken.  The 
soldiers  and  seamen  were  equally  dispersed ; 
and  most  of  their  galleys  were  either  empty, 
or  manned  with  inefficient  crews.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians, with  their  regular  onset  and  dis- 
ciplined valour,  attacked  the  Athenian  troops, 
as  they  flocked  precipitately  and  without  or- 
der to  the  shore.  Those  who  fought  wen- 
slain  ;  and  the  rest  fled-  into  the  inmost  re- 
ee^ses  of  the  Chersonesus,  or  sought  protec- 
tion in  the  Athenian  fortresses  scattered  over 
that  peninsula. 

Conon's    trireme,    with   seven  others   of  his 

division,  and  the  sacred   ship  Paralus,  having 

their    crews    complete,    pushed    off  from   the 

shore,  and  as  no  effort   they  were  capable  of 

could   have  availed   any  thing,   they  fled,   un- 

•;ied,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus;  the  enemy 

being  too  intent  on  their  prey  to  observe  their 

flight.     One  hundred   and  seventy-one  galleys 

i/ed  by  the  Peloponnesians  at  anchor, 

or   on    the   beach;    three  thousand    prisoners 

were  taken,  among  wliom  were  Philocles  and 

.Adimantus;  and    Lysander  returned  with  his 

invaluable    spoil    to    Lampsacus,     amidst    the 

joyous  acclamations  of  naval  triumph. 

It  now  became  a  matter  of  serious  consider- 
ation,   how    to  dispose-  of  such  a  number   of 
prisoners,    unexampled   by    the   results   of  all 
former  battles  among  the  Greeks ;  and  in  an 
nibly   of  the  allies,  convened   for  the  oc- 


casion, the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  ambi- 
tious Athenians  were  copiously  described,  and 
maliciously  exaggerated.  "  It  would  be  tedi- 
ous," it  was  said,  "  to  enumerate,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  forget,  the  multiplied  and  abomi- 
nable crimes,  of  which  so  many  individuals 
and  so  many  communities  had  been  the  inno- 
cent and  unhappy  victims.  Even  lately,  the 
Athenians  had  taken  a  Corinthian  and  an 
Adrian  vessel ;  and  destroyed  the  crews,  by 
throwing  them  down  a  precipice.  The  gods 
had  indeed  averted  the  odious  and  inhuman 
proposition  of  Philocles;  but  they  could  de- 
serve neither  pardon  nor  mercy,  who  had  no 
pity  on  the  sufferings  of  others."  Following 
the  impression  made  by  arguments  like  these, 
the  assembly  resolved,  that  all  such  prisoners 
as  were  Athenian  citizens,  except  Adimantus, 
should  be  put  to  death ;  and  the  prisoners 
were  accordingly  conducted  into  the  presence 
of  their  judges.  As  a  prelude  to  the  massacre, 
Lysander  sternly  demanded  of  Philocles,  what 
he  ought  to  suffer  for  his  intended  cruelty  ? 
to  which  the  Athenian  replied  with  firmness 
and  intrepidity:  "Accuse  not  those  whom  it 
is  in  your  power  to  judge ;  but  inflict  that 
punishment  on  us,  which  we,  in  your  situation, 
would  have  inflicted  on  you."  As  soon  as 
he  had  thus  spoken,  Lysander  began  the 
execution,  by  killing  Philocles  with  his  own 
hand,  and  the  Peloponnesian  soldiers  fol- 
lowed his  inhuman  example ;  so  that  of  the 
three  thousand  Athenians,  Adimantus  alone 
was  spared,  in  consideration  of  his  having 
opposed  Philocles,  in  his  vain  proposal  of 
mutilating  his  expected  prisoners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Spar- 
tan admiral,  after  an  event  which  gave  him  the 
complete  command  of  the  sea,  would  have  im- 
mediately sailed  to  the  Piraeus,  to  assault  tin- 
city  of  Athens,  already  grievously  oppressed 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at  Deceleum. 
But  Lysander  foresaw  numerous  obstacles 
that  would  oppose  his  conquest  of  the  Attic- 
capital;  such  as  the  strongly  fortified  har- 
bours, the  long  and  lofty  walls  that  sur- 
rounded the  city,  and,  above  all,  the  ancient 
renown  and  actual  despair  of  the  Athenians ; 
all  which  he  was  sensible,  must  render  the 
siege  at  least  difficult  and  tedious,  if  not  al- 
together unavailing.  He  therefore  restrained 
the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  for  the  moment 
brought  them  to  be  contented  with  the  con- 
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quest  of  the  towns  on  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic 
rousts,  and  of  the  intermediate  islands.  As 
soon  as  lie  appeared  between  By/antium  and 
Chalcedon,  the  inhabitants,  terrified  by  the 
dreadful  misfortunes  of  their  Attic  allies,  of- 
fered to  capitulate ;  and  Lysander,  looking 
forward  to  the  conquest  of  Athens,  permitted 
the  Athenian  garrisons  and  all  Athenian  citi- 
zens, to  return  to  their  native  city,  convinced 
that  every  augmentation  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants there  would  tend  to  promote  his 
purpose,  when  he  should  find  it  expedient  to 
begin  the  siege. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Paralus,  arriving  by 
night  at  the  Piraeus,  communicated  to  the 
Athenians  such  intelligence,  as  no  crew,  per- 
haps, of  the  unfortunate  fleet,  without  the 
protection  of  the  sacred  character  of  that  ship, 
would  have  dared  to  carry.  The  alarm  and 
lamentations,  commencing  immmediately  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  were  quickly  com- 
municated through  the  town  of  Piraeus,  and 
from  thence  reached  the  city.  The  conster- 
nation became  universal ;  and  during  that 
night  no  person  in  Athens  slept.  Grief  for 
the  slain,  which  consisted  of  the  best  part  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  and  among  whom  every 
one  had  some  friend  or  relation,  though  ex- 
treme, was  not  the  prevailing  passion :  for 
in  the  dread  of  the  fate  which  they  were  sen- 
sible themselves  were  threatened  with,  every 
other  feeling  was  absorbed. 

Although  Athens  was  not  destitute  of  able 
men,  capable  of  directing  the  public  affairs  in 
any  ordinary  calamity,  the  known  incompe- 
tence of  the  republic  to  oppose  an  equal  force 
to  that  which  was  justly  expected  would  be 
brought  against  it,  and  the  endless  strife  of 
faction,  exhibited  in  the  violence  of  intestine 
tumult,  had  destroyed  all  coherence  in  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  government.  Nothing 
remained  of  that  public  confidence,  which, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  had 
enabled  the  leading  men  of  the  state  to  sur- 
prise all  Greece  with  new  exertions,  and  to 
regain  the  superiority  of  the  sea.  On  the 
morrow,  however,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Paralus,  a  general  assembly  was  convened, 
and  such  measures  were  resolved  on  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  seemed  to  require;  and,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  raise  a  sufficient  fleet  to 
oppose  that  of  the  Peloponnesians,  it  was 
determined  to  block  up  all  the  ports  except 


one,  to  repair  the  walls,  and  to  prepare  for 
sustaining  a  rigorous  blockade. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lysander,  having  awed 
the  Hellespontine  cities  into  submission,  sailed 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  reduced  Mitylene,  and 
confirmed  the  allegiance  of  Methymna.  While 
lie  was  extending  his  arms  over  the  coast  of 
Lydia  and  Caria,  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
he  sent  Eteonicus  with  ten  ships  to  the  Thra- 
cian  shores,  who  ravaged  the  maritime  parts 
of  Macedon,  subdued  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Thrace,  bordering  on  the  coast,  and  rode  tri- 
umphant in  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  the 
^Egean  and  Euxine  seas.  So  that  very  shortly 
after  the  disaster  of  the  Athenians  at  ./Egos- 
potamos,  the  fairest  and  most  favoured  portion 
of  the  ancient  world  had  submitted  to  the 
power,  or  accepted  the  alliance,  of  Sparta. 

This  series  of  triumphs  never  diverted  Ly- 
sander from  thoughts  of  the  reduction  of 
Athens ;  an  object  so  necessary  for  completing 
his  designs,  and  the  victories  he  had  already 
attained.  When  therefore  his  plan  was  tho- 
roughly matured,  he  sent  information  to  Sparta 
and  to  Deceleum,  that  he  was  ready  to  sail  to 
the  Piraeus  with  two  hundred  galleys ;  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  consequence,  summoned 
their  allies  to  arms,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  bring  this  protracted  warfare  to  a 
conclusion.  The  whole  force  of  Laconia 
marched  towards  Attica,  under  the  command 
of  Pausanias,  the  royal  colleague  of  Agis ; 
and,  Agis  having  united  the  troops  from  Dece- 
leum to  this  numerous  and  powerful  army, 
both  proceeded  to  the  gymnasium  of  Aca- 
dcmus,  and  fixed  their  quarters  close  by  the 
city,  about  the  same  .time  that  Lysander  ap- 
peared in  the  Piraeus  with  his  fleet. 

The  Athenians,  though  destitute  of  allies, 
of  a  fleet,  and  of  stores,  and  blockaded  by  a 
powerful  enemy  by  sea  and  land,  made  no 
proposals  for  capitulating;  but  in  sullen  and 
silent  despondency,  seemed  only  desirous  of 
procrastinating  their  final  doom.  When  Ly- 
sander had  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  their 
harbours,  and  no  supplies  could  be  procured 
for  the  city,  famine  soon  began  to  be  severely 
felt  by  the  Athenians ;  but  still  they  defended 
their  walls  and  ramparts  with  vigour,  patiently 
enduring  hardship  and  hunger,  and  behold in»- 
with  obstinate  unconcern  the  affliction  of  their 
wives  and  children.  Disease  and  death,  the 
constant  concomitants  of  famine,  next,  ad- 
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vanced  among  them;  yet,  even  amidst  this 
dreadful  scene  of  woe,  they  shut  up  Arches- 
trutus  in  a  dungeon  for  proposing  a  capitu- 
lation ;  declaring  that  their  independence  and 

their  lives  should  be  lost  together. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  noble  sentiments 
and  melancholy  firmness  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly, there  was  a  numerous  and  powerful  party 
in  the  state,  which  was  governed  by  interest 
more  than  by  honour.  The  greatest  enemies 
of  the  liberty  of  Athens,  flourished  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  aristocra- 
tical  faction  being,  from  the  smallness  of  its 
numbers,  able  to  act  with  superior  concert 
and  vigour,  destroyed,  by  every  base  and 
cruel  means,  the  friends  and  partisans  of 
democracy. 

When  the  sufferings  of  the  citizens  had  be- 
come extreme,  and  the  aristocracy  had  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy,  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  Agis,  who  commanded  the  blockade.  The 
Athenians  proposed  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  Lacedaemonian  common- 
wealth ;  which,  in  the  language  of  Grecian 
politics,  meant  nothing  less  than  the  subjection 
of  Athens  to  Sparta;  only  it  was  stipulated 
that  their  fortifications  and  harbours  should  be 
preserved.  Agis,  pretending  that  he  had  no 
power  to  treat,  and  that  proposals  must  be 
addressed  to  the  administration  at  Sparta, 
ministers  were  dispatched  into  Peloponnesus; 
but,  on  their  arrival  at  Sellasia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Laconia,  the  ephori  sent  them  a 
haughty  message,  commanding  their  imme- 
diate return ;  and  informing  them,  that  the 
terms  they  brought  were  already  known  at 
Laeedivmon,  and,  if  they  desired  peace,  they 
must  procure  more  ample  powers  from 
Athens. 

This  answer  completed  whatever  was  want- 
ing in  the  despair  of  the  Athenians.  They 
considered  themselves  as  already  condemned 
to  slavery,  if  not  to  death,  by  their  impla- 
rable  «  iicinies ;  and  even  before  another  de- 
putation could  go  and  return  with  an  answer 
from  Laced-.fmou,  it  was  certain  that  many 
must  perish  with  hunger.  It  was  understood, 
that  the  Lacedemonians  proposed  among 
other  things,  that  the  long  walls,  lor  the  spare 
often  furlongs,  should  be  demolished;  a  con- 
dition which  the  Athenians  opposed  with  all 
their  powers  of  voice,  for  other  force  they  had 
none.  Theramenes,  howr-v^r,  offered  to  yo 


to  Sparta,  to  bring  certain  information,  whe- 
ther the  Peloponnesians  really  intended  to 
reduce  the  Athenians  to  slavery,  or  whether 
the  demolition  of  the  walls  was  only  required 
to  insure,  political  subjugation;  and  he  named 
nine  persons  to  be  his  colleagues  in  this  im- 
portant mission ;  flattering  the  people,  that  he 
should  procure  some  moderate  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. A  decree  was  therefore  passed 
by  the  Athenians  in  assembly,  investing  the 
ambassadors  with  full  powers. 

Theramenes  and  his  companions  proceeded 
first  to  the  Spartan  camp,  where  they  held  a 
conference  with  Agis,  and  then  set  forward 
on  their  journey  towards  Sparta.  At  Sellasia, 
the  embassy  was  again  met  by  an  officer  from 
the  ephori,  who  would  not  permit  them  to 
proceed  farther,  till  they  had  given  assurance, 
that  they  were  invested  with  indefinite  autho- 
rity to  treat  for  a  peace  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian commonwealth.  When  they  reached 
Sparta,  an  assembly  of  deputies  from  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  was  convened,  in 
which  the  deputies  from  Corinth  and  Thebes 
vehemently  contended,  that  no  terms  what- 
ever should  be  granted  to  Athens,  which,  as 
the  enemy  of  the  common  liberties  of  Greece, 
ought,  they  said,  to  be  annihilated.  Many 
of  the  other  deputies  supported  this  opinion ; 
but  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  administra- 
tion was  little  subject  to  passionate  counsels 
or  hasty  decisions,  had  previously  consi- 
dered the  matter,  and  determined  otherwise. 
They  thought,  if  Athens  were  deprhed 
of  its  navy,  and  of  the  revenue  and  power 
arising  from  transmarine  dependencies,  it 
might,  under  an  oligarchical  government,  be- 
come a  necessary  and  valuable  acquisition 
to  Laceda'inon.  The  recollection  of  what 
had  happened,  only  a  few  years  before,  when 
almost  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  had  united 
in  war  against  this  latter  state,  might  proba- 
bly occasion  an  apprehension  that  at  some 
future  period  a  balancing  power  might  be 
wanted  against  Corinth,  Thebes,  or  Argos. 

With  an  ostentation,  therefore,  of  regard  for 
the  common  welfare  and  glory  of  the  Greeks 
at  large,  the  Lacedaemonians  declared,  that  it 
would  not  become  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy, and  least  of  all  themselves,  to  reduce 
to  slavery  a  Grecian  people,  to  whom  they 
had  been  more  than  once  beholden  for  the 
most  important  services,  in  times  of  imminent 
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danger ;  and  on  their  motion  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  conditions  on  which  the  Athenians 
should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  civil  free- 
dom, should  be,  that  all  tlieir  ships  of  war, 
except  twelve,  be  surrendered ;  that  the  long- 
walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus,  be 
destroyed ;  that  all  exiles  and  fugitives  be 
restored  to  the  rights  of  the  city;  that  the 
Athenians  consider  the  same  states  as  friends 
or  enemies,  which  should  be  respectively  so 
to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians send  their  forces  wherever  the  Lacedae- 
monians should  require,  by  sea  or  land. 

During  the  long  absence  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, the  Peloponnesians  had  pressed  the 
siege  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  Spartans, 
reinforced  by  the  Thebans  and  their  other 
allies,  had  surrounded  the  city  on  every  side. 
Lysander  blocked  up  the  harbours  with  his 
fleet ;  and  had  made  himself  master  of  Melos, 
Ceos,  JEgina,  and  Salamis;  islands  so  near 

to  Athens,    that    they  wore    almost  rogarrlpH   a« 

part  of  the  Attic  territory.  Within  the  walls, 
the  greatest  misery  prevailed  :  the  famine  had 
become  intolerable,  but  the  diseases  which  it 
engendered  were  still  more  so ;  and  such 
numbers  had  already  perished,  that  the  be- 
sieged themselves  considered  it  impossible  to 
hold  out  many  days  longer. 

As  soon  as  the  return  of  Theramenes  and 
his  colleagues  was  announced  at  Athens, 
the  people  from  every  part  of  the  city 
flocked  about  them  in  the  most  painful 
suspense,  lest  the  enemy  should  still  refuse 
to  treat,  and  no  alternative  should  remain  to 
them,  between  perishing  with  hunger,  or  sub- 
mitting to  those  from  whom  they  scarcely 
hoped  to  receive  mercy.  The  information, 
that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded,  gave  them 
some  relief  for  the  night;  and  on  the  day 
following,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  The- 
ramenes declared  the  terms ;  which,  he  said, 
were  the  best  and  most  lenient  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  such  as  in  their  distressful  and 
unfortunate  situation,  they  would  do  well  to 
accept.  When  these  unexpected  results  of 
his  boasted  negociation  were  produced,  the 
people  had  no  longer  strength  or  spirit  to 
resist,  or  even  courage  to  die  ;  though  a  con- 
siderable body  still  pertinaciously  declared, 
that  they  would  never  consent  to  the  demo- 
lition of  the  walls. 

The  aristocratic  faction,  by  whose  perfidy 
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and  violence  the  patriotic  party  had  been 
destroyed,  were,  however,  prepared  to  bear 
a  foreign  yoke,  provided  they  were  allowed 
to  exercise  domestic  tyranny ;  and  they  con- 
firmed the  treaty  entered  into  by  the  ambas- 
sadors, which,  in  the  popular  assembly,  might 
be  rather  said  to  be  submitted  to,  in  the  si- 
lence and  sullenness  of  despair,  than  accepted 
from  a  conviction  of  its  propriety. 

The  acceptance  of  the  terms 
being  announced  to  the  besieg- 
ing powers,  Agis  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
Lysander  of  the  town  of  Piraeus, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  year  (24th  April)  on 
which  the  Athenians  had  been  accustomed  to 
celebrate  the  immortal  victory  of  Salamis. 
The  destructive  operation  of  levelling  the 
walls  and  fortresses,  and  of  burning  the  Athe- 
nian ships,  was  begun  by  the  enemy  with  much 
parade,  to  the  sound  of  military  music,  and 
wa«  proe^r-iited  with  almost  incredible  activity; 
Lysander  boasting  that  succeeding  ages  would 
consider  the  downfal  of  Athens  as  the  true 
aera  of  Grecian  freedom.  Yet  such  is  the 
capricious  versatility  of  the  human  mind,  that 
the  Peloponnesians  had  no  sooner  satiated 
their  resentment,  than  they  seemed  to  regret 
the  injury  they  had  done.  A  magnificent 
festival  concluded  the  day ;  in  which  the 
recitation  of  particular  passages  of  the  Gre- 
j  cian  poets  formed,  as  usual,  a  principal  part 
!  of  the  entertainment.  The  Electro,  of  Euri- 
pides was  rehearsed,  and  particularly  that 
pathetic  chorus,  "  We  come,  O  daughter  of 
Agamemnon !  to  thy  rustic  and  humble  roof." 
The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the 
whole  assembly  melted  into  tears.  The  for- 
lorn and  helpless  condition  of  that  young  and 
virtuous  princess,  who,  expelled  her  father's 
house,  was  obliged  to  inhabit  a  miserable 
cottage,  in  want  and  wretchedness,  recalled 
to  their  minds  the  dreadful  vicissitude  of  for- 
tune which  had  befallen  Athens.  That  city, 
once  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  sovereign  of 
Greece,  was  deprived  of  her  ships,  her  walls, 
and  her  strength ;  and  reduced  from  the  pride 
and  prosperity  of  her  situation,  to  misery, 
dependence,  and  servitude,  without  one  me- 
morable effort,  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
to  brighten  the  moment  of  their  destruction, 
and  to  make  their  fall  illustrious. 

Thus  did  the  conquest  of  Athens,  and  the 
4D 
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acknowledged  superiority  of  Sparta,  terminate 
the  memorable  Peloponnesian  war  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  Lacedaemon,  now  allied  to 
Persia,  became  decidedly  the  leading  power 
of  Greece;  and  aristocracy,  or  rather  oli- 
garchy, triumphed  over  the  democratical  form 
of  government,  in  almost  every  commonwealth 
of  the  Greeks. (m) 


SECTION  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LACEDEMONIANS,  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  LYCURGUS,  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
EELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  AND  THENCE  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  AGIS  II. 

To  Lycurgus,  whose  voluntary  exile,  and 
return  at  the  call  of  his  countrymen,  has  been 
already  briefly  noticed,(n)  the  Spartan  state 
was  indebted  for  all  its  subsequent  greatness, 

and  a.  FPnovvn  that  will  V»*»  r>Vi*>rioliocl  0.0  long  ao 

disinterested  valour,  love  of  truth,  and  noble- 
ness of  mind,  have  a  preference  in  the  human 
breast :  and  his  name,  as  a  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, will  have  a  grateful  remembrance,  when 
the  exploits  of  conquerors  shall  be  written  in 
the  dust,  or  only  recollected  with  horror,  on 
account  of  the  rapine,  bloodshed,   and  wide 
devastation,  caused  by  their  ambitious  achieve- 
ments.    At  the  time  when  Lycurgus  received 
the  invitation  of  his  countrymen  to  return  and 
reform  the  disorders  of  the  state,  the  throne 
of  Sparta  was  filled  by  two  princes,  of  whom 
the  ambassadors  observed,  that  though  their 
birth,  their  title,  and  their  robes,  held  them 
up   as   the   first  men  of  the   commonwealth, 
yet  did  they  not  display  any  royal  qualities, 
nor  evince  that  disposition  of  the  mind,  which 
deserved  to  rule.(o)     Of  the  two,   Archelaus 
was  reputed  to  have  the  most  wit ;  while  the 
young  Charilaus  was  considered  as  the  better 
man,  and  was  more  beloved  on  account  of  his 
affability :  yet  neither  the  sagacity  of  the  one, 
nor  the  benevolence  of  the  other,  was  suffi- 
cient to  stem  or  to  restrain  the  headstrong  pas- 
sions of  the  people ;  in  whom  former  conces- 
sions had  begotten  the  most  inordinate  de- 
sires for  a  freedom  of  which  they  had  as  yet 
no  regular  conception. 

(m)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  ii.    Diod.  Sicul.lib.  xiv.  Plut.  ct 
Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Lysand.   Justin,  lib.  XT. 


In  the  history  of  Athens,  we  have  beheld 
Solon  rectifying  the  disorders  of  his  state,  by 
pruning  away  and  lopping  off  all  that  was 
detrimental  to  it;  yet  retaining  whatever  he 
deemed  of  a  beneficial  tendency,  and  only 
adding  such  laws  as  should  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  ancient  institutions :  he  acted  as 
a  wise  reformer ;  and  his  praise  is  still  upon 
our  lips :  but  the  superior  spirit  of  Lycurgus 
soared  far  beyond  him ;  for  he  not  only  abro- 
gated the  old  constitution,  and  laid  down 
new  laws,  but  created,  as  it  were,  a  nation 
to  observe  them.  Undismayed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  project  and  the  danger  which 
attended  it,  he  entered  boldly  upon  the  trial, 
and  without  resorting  to  the  sword,  erected  a 
constitution,  and  formed  a  people,  that  were 
long  the  glory,  and  will  ever  be  the  admiration, 
of  the  world. 

The  revolution  effected  by  Lycurgus  was 
the  result  of  long  premeditation.  He  had 
Boon,  V>oforo  he  l*>ft  hio  country,  that  affairs 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that  ab- 
solute anarchy  must  ensue,  unless  it  were 
averted  by  a  radical  change.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  art  of  ruling,  under  a  fond  conception 
that  he  should  one  day  be  called  upon  to 
reform  the  state :  nor  did  the  unpropitious 
circumstances,  which  caused  him  to  exile 
himself,  in  the  least  diminish  this  expectation ; 
they  rather  increased  the  fervour  with  which 
he  cherished  it.  When,  therefore,  he  was 
recalled,  his  scheme  was  ripe  for  execution, 
and  it  was  carried  suddenly  into  effect,  before 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  favour  had 
time  to  cool. 

During  his  residence  in  Crete,  Lycurgus 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Thales  the  lyric 
poet,  and  having  persuaded  him  to  become 
the  companion  of  his  travels,  he  afterwards 
returned  with  him  to  Sparta,  where  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  poetic  numbers  in  praise  of 
temperance,  modesty,  obedience,  and  civil 
harmony,  he  removed  the  ferocity  and  que- 
rulous disposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
reconciled  them  to  the  new  institutions.  Crete 
had  long  been  celebrated  for  the  laws  by 
which  it  was  governed,  and  for  the  civil 
polity  which  had  been  established  in  it  in  very 

(n)  See  before,  p.  175. 
(o)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lycurg. 
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early  ages.  When  visited  by  Lycurgus,  it 
appears  to  have  been  cantoned  into  various 
independent  states,  each  governed  by  its  par- 
ticular prince.  Through  all  these  Lycurgus 
travelled,  procuring  to  himself  the  acquaint- 
ance of  persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  by  their 
means  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
laws.  From  Crete,  he  passed  over  to  Asia 
Minor,  that  he  might  study  the  Ionian  cus- 
toms, which  differed  widely  from  those  of  the 
Cretans.  Here  he  met  with  Homer's  poems, 
which  he  eagerly  transcribed,  and  took  them 
back  with  him  to  Greece,  where  till  then  the 
works  of  that  great  poet  had  only  been 
known  by  some  scattered  episodes.  From 
Ionia,  Lycurgus  went  to  Egypt,  a  place  never 
forgotten  by  such  as  were  in  search  of  wis- 
dom, and  there  he  imbibed  the  idea  of  dis- 
tinguishing military  men  from  mechanics, 
which  he  afterwards  reduced  to  practice  at 
Sparta. 

Lycurgus  had  now  been  ten  years  absent 
from  his  country ;  and  Lacedaemon  had  in 
the  interval  become  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
confusion.  The  people  were  weary  of  their 
rulers ;  the  princes,  too  feeble  to  control  the 
turbulence  of  their  subjects,  held  the  reins  of 
government  with  an  unsteady  hand  ;  and  at 
this  crisis  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the 
leading  men  to  invite  Lycurgus  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  in  the  hope  that  his  pre- 
sence, and  his  known  wisdom  and  probity, 
might  restore  harmony. 

As  soon  as  Lycurgus  arrived  in  Greece,  he 
Jul  Per.  3830.  •)  ma(le  it  his  business  to  gain 

A.  M.        8120.  (    the    confidence    of    the   most 
AnteOlymp.ioa.  f  eminent  among  the  Spartans, 

B.  C.          884. )    an(j  to  them  he  imparted  the 
outlines  of  his  scheme  of  government,  at  the 
same  time  explaining  the  reasons  on  which  it 
was  founded.     He  then  sought  the  sanction  of 
religion,  in  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of 
the   people ;  and  having   made   a  journey  to 
Delphi,    and   there   offered   sacrifice,    he  was 
greeted  by  the  Pythoness,  with  the  titles  of 
"  Beloved    of  the   gods,"    and    "  Rather   god 
than    man :"    his    laws   were   declared  to   be 
perfect;  and  it  was  promised  that  the  com- 
monwealth    in    which    they    were    observed 
should  be  the  most  renowned  in  the  world. 
Having  thus  prepared  his  way,   he  had  only 
to  promulgate  his  institutions ;  and  to  do  this 
with  the  greater  security,  he  appointed  thirty 


of  his  friends,  consisting  of  the  chief  men  of 
Sparta,  to  meet  him,  armed,  in  the  market- 
place, at  break  of  day:  but  of  these  only 
twenty-eight  appeared.  When  king  Chari- 
laus  heard  of  this  assembly,  he  thought  that 
nothing  less  could  be  intended  than  a  con- 
spiracy against  himself;  and  he  fled  for  se- 
curity to  the  temple  of  Minerva;  but  when 
Lycurgus  sent  to  inform  him  of  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  he  repaired  to  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  joined  the  confederacy.  The 
first  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  senate, 
consisting  of  twenty-eight  members,  besides 
the  two  kings,  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  and  the  people,  and  to 
prevent  either  from  obtaining  an  undue  supe- 
riority. This  body  rendered  the  government 
a  complete  oligarchy ;  for  though  the  kings 
were  permitted  to  retain  the  forms  of  royalty, 
their  influence  was  lost  in  an  assembly  where 
all  possessed  an  equal  power :  they  indeed 
ranked  as  the  first  citizens  of  the  state,  and 
in  time  of  war  took  the  command  of  the 
armies ;  but  they  possessed  no  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, and  were  equally  accountable  with 
the  meanest  of  their  subjects,  for  the  slightest 
infraction  of  the  laws. 

There  existed  two  popular  assemblies ;  the 
greater,  consisting  of  nine  thousand  citizens 
of  Sparta;  the  lesser  comprising  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns  and 
villages  of  Laceda?;monia :  these  Lycurgus 
suffered  to  remain,  lest  he  should  give  too 
great  offence  to  the  people ;  but  he  ren- 
dered their  share  in  the  government  merely 
nominal,  by  empowering  the  senate  to  con- 
vene and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 

To  destroy  the  pride,  the  insolence,  and 
the  luxury  of  the  great  and  wealthy,  as  well 
as  to  banish  want  and  misery  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  Lycurgus  distributed  the 
lands  of  Sparta  and  Laconia,  in  nearly  equal 
portions,  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  dis- 
trict. The  whole  territory  of  the  latter  was 
divided  into  thirty  thousand  equal  shares; 
that  of  Sparta  into  nine  thousand;  or,  as  some 
say,  into  six  thousand  ;  or,  as  a  -third  party 
relate,  into  four  thousand  five  hundred.  The 
buying  or  selling  of  any  of  these  allotments 
was  strictly  prohibited ;  and  if  a  foreigner 
acquired  a  right  to  any  of  them,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  it  only  so  long  as  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  the  republic.  Tin's 
4  D  2 
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regulation,  which  the  people  received  with 
great  applause,  was  only  opposed  by  the 
landholders;  and  these  were  soon  induced 
to  acquiesce  in  it,  when  they  saw  that  resist- 
ance was  likely  to  occasion  their  utter  ruin. 
Of  itself,  however,  it  was  not  calculated  to 
produce  the  equality  that  was  desired;  and 
Lycurgus  therefore  withdrew  all  the  silver  and 
gold  then  in  circulation,  and  substituted 
money  made  of  iron,  so  that  a  waggon  was 
requisite  for  the  conveyance  of  a  moderate 
sum ;  and  to  prevent  even  coin  of  this  metal 
being  converted  to  improper  uses,  he  had  it 
heated  in  the  fire  and  quenched  in  vinegar, 
to  render  it  brittle  and  unfit  for  other  pur- 
poses. From  this  time  all  foreign  commerce 
was  annihilated,  and  the  ships  of  other  coun- 
tries no  longer  entered  the  ports  of  Laconia, 
unless  for  purposes  of  war,  or  when  driven  in 
by  stress  of  weather. 

The  next  ordinance  of  the  Spartan  legisla- 
tor was,  that  all  citizens,  not  excepting  the 
kings  themselves,  should  eat  at  public  tables, 
where  the  greatest  moderation  and  frugality 
were  practised.  This  law,  which  was  intended 
to  stop  the  progress  of  luxury,  was  opposed 
by  the  people  with  the  utmost  violence  ;  and, 
in  a  tumult  which  ensued,  Lycurgus  found 
himself  obliged  to  flee  to  a  sanctuary  for 
protection.  Thither  he  was  pursued  by  a 
young  nobleman,  named  Alcander,  of  gene- 
rous but  hasty  disposition,  who,  on  Lycurgus 
looking  back,  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his 
staff",  and  beat  out  one  of  his  eyes.  The 
legislator  then  stopped,  and  regardless  of  the 
pain,  exhibited  his  bloody  face  to  the  multi- 
tude, who  were  so  struck  with  the  sight,  that 
they  immediately  relented,  begged  his  pardon 
for  their  turbulence,  and  delivered  up  Alcan- 
der to  be  treated  as  he  thought  fit.-  Lycurgus 
took  the  young  man  home  with  him,  but 
instead  of  consigning  him  to  punishment,  he 
made  him,  by  his  affability  and  kindness, 
become  his  steady  friend  and  strenuous  par- 
tisan: and  the  change  thus  wrought  in  his 
opponent  farther  engaged  the  people  in  fa- 
vour of  their  legislator. 

To  preserve  the  equality  established  by  the 
division  of  the  lands,  Lycurgus  ordained  that 
the  number  of  the  citizens  should  never  exceed 
the  number  of  allotments  ;  and  if  at  any  time 
tin-re  happened  to  be  more,  they  were  to  be 
sent  out  in  colonies.  The  laws  respecting  chil- 


dren were  harsh  in  the  extreme,  but  not  incom- 
patible with  the  ferocity  and  barbarous  manners 
of  the  age,  Every  new-bom  infant  was  directed 
to  be  taken  by  its  father  to  be  examined  by 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting 
of  the  gravest  men  of  the  tribe.  If  they  per- 
ceived its  limbs  to  be  straight,  and  that  it  had 
a  healthy  look,  they  returned  it  to  its  parent ; 
but  if  it  was  deformed,  or  had  a  sickly  appear- 
ance, it  was  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Taygetus.  And  that  prejudice 
and  partiality  might  not  impede  the  progress 
of  reform,  the  children  who  were  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation  were  committed  to  the 
care  of  nurses  provided  by  the  state.  As  no 
Lacedaemonian  was  permitted  to  have  his 
children  educated  after  any  peculiar  manner, 
the  boys,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  were  sent 
to  public  schools,  where  letters  were  taught 
them,  for  use  only,  and  not  for  ornament. 
Appreciating  things  solely  by  their  utility,  and 
rejecting  all  that  was  vain  or  specious,  if  they 
could  write  what  might  be  read,  and  speak 
what  might  be  understood,  they  judged  it 
sufficient,  and  sought  for  nothing  more.  The 
masters  endeavoured  to  give  their  pupils  a 
just  notion  of  men  and  things ;  to  avoid  all 
matters  of  a  trivial  or  abstruse  nature ;  and 
to  confine  themselves  to  points  of  the  highest 
importance  in  civil  life.  Deeply  to  think, 
and  concisely  to  speak,  were  the  two  great 
maxims  of  these  schools ;  harmless  raillery 
was  much  encouraged ;  and  quickness  of  wit 
and  repartee  was  equally  commended.  The 
bodily  exercises  of  the  boys  were  of  the  most 
violent  nature :  a  laborious  and  fatiguing  kind 
of  life  was  particularly  enjoined  upon  the 
youths;  and  every  art  seems  to  have  been 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  render  them  patient 
under  the  hardships  that  might  happen  to 
them.  At  thirty  years,  of  age,  and  not  before, 
they  were  allowed  to  marry,  to  enter  into  the 
army,  and  bear  offices  in  the  state. 

The  discipline  of  the  girls  was  equally  strict 
witli  that  of  the  boys ;  and  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  running,  wrestling,  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  naked,  before  the  citizens  at  the  pub- 
lic festivals.  An  education  so  manly  could 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  sentiments  equally 
foreign  from  the  feminine  softness  of  the  sex ; 
and  hence  we  read  of  a  Spartan  mother  giving 
a  shield  to  her  son,  when  he  was  going  out 
to  battle,  with  the  admonition  to  "  Return 
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with  it,  or  upon  it;"  implying  that  she  would 
rather  see  him  borne  upon  it  dead,  than  lli.it 
he  should  resign  it  to  the  enemy,  or  otherwise 
part  from  it. 

Celibacy  in  men  was  branded  with  infamy, 
and  punished  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner: 
for  when  a  man  had  attained  a  certain  age 
without  marrying,  he  was  obliged  to  walk 
naked  through  the  market-place,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  singing  a  song  in  disparagement  of 
himself;  and  he  had  none  of  the  honours 
paid  to  him,  which  were  otherwise  due  to 
old  age.  No  portions  were  allo\ved  to  be 
given  with  wives,  nor  was  inclination  suffered 
to  control  either  male  or  female  in  their  choice 
of  a  mate:  at  certain  seasons,  the  marriage- 
able virgins  were  assembled  in  a  dark  room 
stark  naked,  and  such  youths  as  were  in 
want  of  wives  went  in  and  selected  one 
apiece.  Husbands  were  allowed  to  lend 
their  wives ;  only  the  kings  were  prohibited 
from  this  liberty.  These,  and  some  other 
laws  equally  repugnant  to  virtue  and  modesty, 
defeated  the  end  for  which  Lycurgus  designed 
them ;  for  though  the  men  of  Sparta  were 
generally  praised  for  their  chastity,  the  women 
were  as  much  condemned  for  their  indelicate 
boldness  and  contempt  of  decency.  Such 
parents  as  had  children  were  entitled  to  con- 
siderable immunities ;  and  those  who  had 
four  were  exempted  from  all  taxation. 

The  public  nurses,  to  whom  the  care  of 
children  was  confided,  were  enjoined  to  ac- 
custom their  young  charge  to  spare  meals  -and 
occasional  fastings;  and  when  they  reached 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  took  them 
to  be  examined  as  to  their  education.  The 
business  of  the  inspectors  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  children  were  able  to  be  in  the 
<lark  alone  without  fear,  and  whether  they  had 
subdued  all  other  follies  and  weaknesses  inci- 
dent to  the  infantile  state.  Children  of  all 
ranks  were  brought  up  alike,  and  were  taught 
to  consider  each  other  as  equals  and  brethren. 
Youths  were  allowed  to  eat  flesh ;  older  men 
fed  on  black  broth  and  pulse.  The  former 
was  the  great  dainty  of  the  Spartans,  and  was 
composed  of  blood,  seasoned  with  salt  and 
vinegar.  Their  beds  in  the  summer  were 
composed  of  reeds,  just  as  they  were  plucked 
from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas ;  and  in  winter, 
though  somewhat  softer,  they  were  far  from 
being  downy,  or  calculated  to  indulge  immo- 


derate sleep.  The  public  tables,  absence 
from  which  incurred  a  severe  fine,  were 
a  kind  of  schools,  where  the  young  were 
instructed  by  the  old,  and  excited,  from  the 
recitation  of  past  acts  of  valour,  to  deeds 
of  equal  renown.  Moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking  were  strictly  enjoined ;  a  due  por- 
tion of  the  former  was  set  out  for  each  per- 
son ;  and  thirst  was  the  sole  measure  of  their 
drink.  Drunkenness,  a  vice  which  few  Lace- 
daemonians were  ever  guilty  of,  was  deemed 
infamous,  and  severely  punished ;  and  to  give 
the  youths  a  disgust  for  the  practice,  the 
slaves  were  sometimes  compelled  to  take 
intoxicating  draughts,  that  their  young  mas- 
ters might  observe  how  much  it  degraded 
them  below  the  condition  of  brutes. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tables, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  about  fifteen  per- 
sons, every  individual  contributed  monthly  a 
bushel  of  flour,  eight  measures  of  wine,  five 
pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
tigs,  and  a  little  money  for  the  expense  of 
cooking.  The  strictest  secrecy  was  observed 
as  to  what  passed  at  table ;  and  when  a 
young  man  first  entered  the  hall,  he  was  told, 
in  being  shewed  the  door,  "  Nothing  of  what 
is  said  here,  must  go  out  there."  In  retiring 
from  the  public  meal,  the  Spartans  were  al- 
lowed no  torches,  or  lights,  it  being  expected 
that  men  who  were  perfectly  sober,  should 
be  able  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark.  This 
practice  also  gave  them  a  facility  of  marching 
without  light,  and  was  very  serviceable  to 
them  in  time  of  war. 

As  all  classes  ate  together,  so  they  all  ap- 
peared in  a  similar  garb  :  they  neither  changed 
the  fashion  nor  the  materials  of  their  gar- 
ments, which  were  made  for  warmth  and  du- 
rability, not  for  parade  and  gallantry.  The 
young  lads  wore  a  tunic  till  they  were  twelve 
years  old  ;  then  they  had  a  cloke  given  themr 
which  was  to  last  a  year:  and  their  clothing, 
in  general,  was  so  thin,  that  "  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian vest"  became  proverbial.  Boys  always 
went  without  shoes  ;  and  when  they  grew  up, 
were  only  indulged  with  them,  if  their  mode 
of  life  required  them.  In  the  field,  however, 
these  sumptuary  laws  were  not  so  strictly 
observed  as  in  the  city;  for  when  they  went 
to  war,  they  wore  purple  habits ;  put  on 
crowns  when  about  to  engage  the  enemy ; 
and  wore  rings  of  iron,  which  metal  was  in 
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most  t>i.em  among  them.  Young  women 
wore  their  vests,  or  jerkins,  only  to  their  knees, 
as  is  >till  practised  by  the  Greek  females  in 
the  Ar< -liipelago;  virgins  went  abroad  with- 
out veils ;  but  married  women  always  had 
their  heads  covered.  The  permission  to  com- 
mon prostitutes  to  decorate  themselves  with 
ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  was 
the  strongest  prohibition  to  all  who  regarded 
their  characters  to  avoid  the  use  of  them. 

A  soldier's  was  the  only  reputable  profes- 
sion among  the  Spartans ;  a  mechanic  or  hus- 
bandman was  despised;  and  therefore  agri- 
culture and  such  other  necessary  occupations 
were  consigned  to  the  slaves.  Barter,  or  the 
exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  the 
most  ancient  mode  of  dealing,  was  preserved 
by  law  in  Sparta  long  after  it  had  fallen  into 
disuse  every  where  else.  The  taking  of  in- 
terest was  most  strictly  prohibited;  as  were 
also  the  alienation  of  lands,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  presents  from  foreigners,  even  without 
the  limits  of  the  country.  Theatrical  repre- 
sentations were  not  tolerated ;  but  poetry  was 
admitted,  provided  the  magistrates  had  the 
perusal  of  the  pieces  before  they  were  handed 
to  the  public,  lest  they  should  deprave  the 
morals  of  the  people.  Music,  such  as  had 
been  in  favour  with  their  ancestors,  was  much 
encouraged ;  and  so  high  was  the  value  set 
upon  it,  that  the  slaves  were  not  permitted  to 
learn  either  the  words  or  the  tune  of  their 
most  favourite  odes. 

.  The  Spartans  were  forbidden  to  intermeddle 
with  maritime  affairs ;  and  though  in  process 
of  time,  circumstances  compelled  them  for 
a  while  to  infringe  upon  this  institution,  and 
to  transfer  to  themselves  the  dominion  of  the 
sea  to  secure  their  supremacy  by  land ;  yet, 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  again  neg- 
lected naval  concerns,  from  a  persuasion  that 
sailors  and  foreigners  corrupted  those  with 
whom  they  conversed. 

From  some  superstitious  notion,  the  Spar- 
tens  never  marched  out  to  war  before  the  full 
of  tlni  moon.  They  were  enjoined  not  to 
fight  often  against  the  same  enemy,  lest  they 
should  inspire  him  with  courage;  and  they 
were  forbidden  to  remain  long  encamped  in 
the  same  place,  as  well  to  prevent  their  being 
surprised,  as  that  they  might  be  more  trou- 
blesome to  the  enemy,  by  wasting  every  cor- 
ner of  his  country.  They  slept  in  their  ar- 
1 


mour  when  in  the  field ;  but  their  centinels 
and  outposts  were  not  allowed  to  have 
shields,  that,  being  without  defence,  they 
might  not  dare  to  sleep.  In  all  expeditions, 
they  were  careful  to  perform  their  religious 
rites ;  and  after  their  evening  meal,  the  sol- 
diers sang  hymns  to  the  gods.  When  about 
to  engage,  the  king  sacrificed  to  the  Muses, 
praying  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  perform 
deeds  worthy  of  being  recorded  to  the  latest 
times.  The  army  then  advanced,  to  the 
sound  of  flutes,  playing  the  hymn  of  Castor. 
The  pa?an,  sung  by  the  king  himself,  was  the 
signal  to  charge ;  and  this  was  done  with  all 
possible  solemnity,  the  soldiers  going  forward 
with  a  determination  to  die  or  to  conquer.  In- 
deed, they  had  no  alternative ;  for  if  they  fled, 
they  were  declared  infamous,  and  were  in 
danger  of  being  slain,  even  by  their  own 
mothers,  for  disgracing  their  families.  When 
they  put  their  enemies  to  flight,  they  pur- 
sued no  longer  than  till  victory  ceased  to  be 
doubtful ;  lest  they  should  seem  to  tight  for 
the  purpose  of  slaying  their  enemies,  rather 
than  for  the  honour  of  conquest.  They  were 
bound  not  to  spoil  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
foes ;  but  in  the  latter  ages  of  their  republic, 
this  custom,  with  several  others,  was  little 
observed.  He  who  overcame  by  stratagem, 
offered  an  ox  to  Mars ;  but  he  who  con- 
quered by  force  offered  only  a  cock;  the 
former  being  esteemed  the  most  manly  ex- 
ploit. After  forty  years'  service,  a  Spartan 
was  no  longer  required  to  go  out  to  battle. 
As  they  never  fortified  Sparta,  which  Lycur- 
gus  thought  better  to  entrust  to  the  valour  of 
its  citizens,  than  to  the  art  of  masons,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  very  inexpert  in  sieges : 
fighting  in  the  field  was  their  peculiar  pro- 
vince ;  and  they  rightly  conceived,  that  while 
they  could  overcome  their  enemies  there,  no- 
thing could  hurt  them  at  home. 

As  the  Spartans  held  the  military  life  to  be 
the  most  noble  and  honourable,  they  repre- 
sented the  statues  of  both  gods  and  goddesses 
as  armed,  not  excepting  Venus  herself.  Their 
sacrifices  consisted  of  things  of  small  value, 
that  poverty  might  never  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  neglect  of  religion.  Long  or  rash 
prayers,  Lycurgus  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  the 
people  were  enjoined  to  ask  no  more  than 
that  they  might  live  honestly  and  discharge 
their  duty.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  most 
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Greek  nations,  Lycurgus  permitted  graves  to 
be  made  within  the  bounds  of  the  city,  and  in 
the  precincts  of  the  temples,  that  death  might 
be  made  familiar  to  all  ranks ;  and,  on  the 
same  account,  the  touching  of  dead  bodies,  or 
assisting  at  funerals,  instead  of  rendering  the 
party  unclean,  were  considered  innocent  and 
honourable  duties.  The  mode  of  burying  was 
rendered  simple  and  unexpensive ;  nothing 
was  thrown  into  the  grave  with  the  corpse ; 
magnificent  sepulchres  were  forbidden ;  nor 
was  any  inscription  permitted,  except  for  such 
as  were  slain  in  battle,  or  for  women  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life.  Tears, 
sighs,  and  outcries,  were  deemed  dishonour- 
able by  the  Spartans,  whom  their  lawgiver 
taught  to  bear  all  things  with  equanimity. 
Mournings  were  restricted  to  eleven  days ; 
and  on  the  twelfth,  the  mourner,  throwing  off 
his  weeds,  sacrificed  to  Ceres.  When  a  num- 
ber of  Spartans  fell  in  battle  at  a  distance 
from  their  country,  many  of  them  were  in- 
terred together,  under  one  common  tomb ; 
but  the  bodies  of  such  as  fell  on  their  own 
frontiers,  were  carefully  carried  back  to 
Sparta,  and  laid  in  their  family  graves.(p) 

Lycurgus  did  not  commit  any  of  his  laws  to 
writing,  but  chose  rather  to  have  them  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  people  by  fre- 
quent rehearsals  and  repetitions,  which  seem 
to  have  been  conducted  in  the  catechetical 
form  at  the  public  tables.  He  pretended  that 
he  had  received  them  from  Apollo,  and  styled 
them  rhetrte,  or  divine  sanctions.  Besides 
these,  there  was  another,  called  cryptia,  or 
the  ambuscade;  an  inhuman  institution,  by 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  permitted  to 
destroy  the  Helots,(q)  or  slaves,  whenever 
they  became  too  numerous  for  the  safety  of 
the  state.  On  such  emergencies,  the  stoutest 
of  the  Spartan  youths  were  armed  with  dag- 
gers by  those  who  had  the  care  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  sent  out  to  destroy  these  unhappy 
people ;  which  they  executed  either  by  falling 
upon  them  in  the  night,  or  surprising  them  in 
the  day  while  busily  engaged  in  their  work. 
Plato  justly  condemns  this  law  ;(r)  and  Plu- 


(p)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lycurg.  ct  Jnstitut.  Lacon.  Aristot.  Po- 
lit.  Plat.  DC  Leyib.  et  Respubl.  Xenoph.  De  Institut.  La- 
con.  Mian.  Var.  Hist.  Heracl.  1'ont.  in  Fragm. 

(q)  For  an  account  of  these  Helots,  sec  before,  p.  165, 
173. 


tare!),  biassed  by  liis  partiality  towards  Lycur- 
gus, denies  that  he  was  the  author  of  it:(s) 
but  Aristotle  expressly  charges  it  upon 
him.(t) 

When  Lycurgus  had  fully  perfected  his 
design,  and  moulded  both  commonwealth  and 
people  to  the  form  he  wished  them  to  assume, 
his  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  best 
means  of  rendering  his  institutions  permanent. 
For  this  purpose,  about  ten  «-Juj  per  3841 
years  after  his  recal  from  Egypt,  \  A.  M.  3131! 
he  convened  a  general  assem-  j  AnteOlymp.97. 
bly  of  the  Spartans,  and  told  C.B.C. 
them  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  repair 
to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  on  a  point  of 
considerable  importance  relative  to  the  new 
constitution;  and  when  he  had  obtained  an 
answer,  he  would  communicate  it  to  them. 
It  was  in  the  mean  time,  lie  observed,  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  should  observe  his 
rhetrte  with  inviolable  scrupulousness ;  and 
he  called  upon  them  to  engage  that  no  alter- 
ation should  be  made  before  his  return.  To 
this  they  all  readily  assented  ;  and  Lycurgus 
took  an  oath  upon  the  spot  from  the  two 
kings,  the  senate,  and  the  commons;  after 
which  he  departed.  On  his  arrival  at  Delphi, 
he  inquired  of  the  oracle,  if  the  laws  he  had 
established  in  Sparta  would  make  the  people 
virtuous  and  happy?  To  which  the  Pythia 
replied,  that  the  laws  were  excellent,  and  that 
Sparta  should  continue  in  the  highest  renown 
while  its  citizens  observed  the  polity  of  Ly- 
curgus. This  answer  he  took  down  in  writ- 
ing, and  sent  it  to  Sparta;  but  instead  of 
returning,  he  offered  a  second  sacrifice  to 
Apollo,  and  after  taking  a  solemn  leave  of 
his  friends  and  his  son,  withdrew  from  public 
observation;  and  according  to  the  most  cur- 
rent opinions,  starved  himself  to  death,  having 
previously  given  orders  for  his  body  to  be 
burned,  and  the  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  that  his  countrymen  might  never  be 
released  from  their  oath,  and  consequently 
that  his  institutions  might  never  be  abro- 
gated.(u)  Lycurgus  left  behind  him  one  son, 
named  Antiorus,  who  dying  without  issue,  the 


(r)  Plato.  Of,  Leyib.  lib.  i. 

(s)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lycurg.          (t)  Avistot.  Polit.  lib.  ii. 

(u)  The  precise  time  ami  place  of  Lycurgus's  death  have 
never  been  ascertained.  Some  say  he  ended  his  day*  at 
Cirrha,  in  Pliocis;  Apollothemis  affirms  that  be  died  at  Elis; 
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race  became  extinct.  His  relations  and  friends 
held  an  annual  assembly  in  commemoration 
of  their  deceased  legislator,  in  which  they  dis- 
coursed of  his  virtues,  and  exhorted  each 
other  to  imitate  them.  The  days  of  this  meet- 
ing were  called  Lycur^idce;  and  the  Spartans 
erected  a  temple  to  his  memory,  where  they 
annually  sacriticed.(v) 

From  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedae- 
monian history  is  for  a  long  time  perplexed, 
there  being  no  other  materials  from  which  it 
can  be  collected  than  scattered  passages  in 
ancient  writers.  Charilaus  made  war  upon 
the  Argives,  but  with  little  success.  After- 
Jul  Per  3866  ~i  wards  he  made  an  inroad  upon 
A.  M.  3156.  t  the  Tegaeans;  in  which  his  for- 
Ante  Olymp.  72.  f  tune  was  still  worse ;  for  he 
848. }  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  wo- 
men, loaded  -»rith  hia  own  chaina,  and  was 

obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  taking 
a  solemn  oath  never  more  to  molest  those 
people.(w)  He  then  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Achaeans,  arid  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league Teleclus,  recovered  several  frontier 
towns,  which  they  had  formerly  wrested  from 
the  Lacedemonians.  The  city  of  Amyclae 
was  razed  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pharis  and 
Geronthrae  were  permitted  by  capitulation  to 
retire  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Charilaus 
always  retained  a  great  respect  for  his  tutor 
Lycurgus.  His  colleague,  Teleclus,  was  a 

Jul.  Per.  3001.-)  I)rince  of  indifferent  parts, 
A.  M.  3191.  (  whose  death  was  the  occa- 
AnteOIymp.  37.  i"  sion  of,  or  led  to,  the  first 
813. )  Messenian  war,  as  already 
related. (x) 

The  successor  of  Teleclus  was  his  son 
Jul.  Per.  3905.~\  Alcamenes,  who  in  the  fifth 
A.  M.  3195.  (  year  of  his  reign  had  for  his 
AnteOljrmp-aa.  f  coiieague  Nicander,  the  son  of 
'^  Charilaus.  Alcamenes  is  re- 
presented as  sending  to  the  Messenians,  to 
demand  justice  against  Polychares  ;(y)  and 


TiniKtii  and  Aristoxenus,  that  lie  finished  his  days  in  Crete, 
where,  says  the  latter,  the  inhabitants  shewed  his  tomb. 
Aristocrates,  the  son  of  Hipparthus,  wrote  likewise  that  lie 
died  in  Crete;  but  added,  that  by  direction  of  Lycurgus, 
the  person*  with  whom  he  lodged  burned  his  body,  and 
scattered  the  ashes  in  the  air  and  on  the  sea,  that  they  might 
never  be  transported  to  Lacedaemon  to  give  the  people 
a  colour  for  thinking  tbeusdvM  absolved  from  their  obli- 
gation. In  opjmsn.o,,  to  all  these,  Plutarch  asserts  that  his 
bones  were  carried  home  to  Sparla,  and  buried  under  a 
plain  tomb;  which,  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  favour,  was 


when  those  people  sought  by  presents  to  gain 
him  to  their  interests,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
fused them;  observing,  that  he  and  the  laws 
could  not  agree,  if  he  were  to  accept  their 
offer.  He  inherited  great  wealth  from  his 
father,  and  increased  it  by  his  own  manage- 
ment ;  but  continued  to  live  in  a  plain  and 
parsimonious  manner,  asking  those  who  re- 
proached him  for  such  conduct,  if  it  was  not 
a  mark  of  virtue  and  good  sense  in  him,  who 
had  abundance,  to  live  rather  according  to 
reason  than  appetite  ?(z) 

Of  Nicander  very  little  is  said,  except  that 
he  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the 
Argives  ;  but  no  particulars  have  ., ...  p 

i  ITJI        .ii'-i          •  Ju*'  *er.  o.foo. 

been  preserved,  In  the  thirty-  \  A.  M.  3228. 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  \  Olymp.  i.  i. 
samp  in  which  Alcamcuea  died,  *-**•  C.  776. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Polydorus, 
Coroebus  gained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
games,  and  from  that  period  commenced  the 
vulgar  aera  of  the  Olympiads.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  accession,  Polydorus  and  his 
colleague  took  the  city  of  Thyrea,  with  its 
district,  from  the  Argives. 

Nicander    dying,    was     sue-    ., , 

A  A  i      i.-  ^ri  CJul- Per-  3944« 

ceeded  by  Ins  son  Iheopompus,    l  A.  M.      3234. 

to  whom  is  ascribed  the  erection  j  Olymp.  n.  3. 
of  a  new  power  at  Sparta,  in  the  '  B-  C.  770. 
appointment  of  the  ephori.  This  memorable 
change  in  the  constitution  took  ,-jul  Per  3954 
place  about  the  tenth  year  of  \  A.  M.  3244. 
Theopompus.  Some  writers,  )  Olymp.  v.  i. 
indeed,  think  the  ephori  owed  'B-c- 
[  their  institution  to  Lycurgus ;  and  that  Theo- 
pompus only  increased  their  powers.(a)  They 
appear  at  first  to  have  been  the  kings'  friends, 
to  whom  they  delegated  their  authority,  when 
obliged  themselves  to  take  the  field.  They 
soon  grew,  however,  to  have  no  dependence 
on  the  kings ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  the 
kings  to  depend  upon  them.  The  ephori 
were  five  in  number,  annually  chosen  by  the 

afterwards  struck  by  lightning;  an  honour  common  to  Ly- 
curgus and  Euripides  the  poet. 

(v)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lycurg. 

(w)  See  before,  p.  191,196. 

(x)  Ibid.  p.  178,  et  seq. 

(y)  Ibid.  p.  178,  note  (o),  179,  note  (p). 

(z)  Plut.  in  Apophthegm.  Laconic. 

(a)  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  both  ascribe  the  institution 
of  the  ephori  to  Lycurgus;  bnt  Aristotle  and  Plutarch,  who 
are  generally  followed  by  subsequent  writers,  attribute  it  to 
Theopompus. 
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citizens  out  of  their  own  body,  without  regard 
to  rank  or  qualification ;  and,  as  is  too  fre- 
quent in  popular  elections,  the  choice  gene- 
rally fell  on  the  most  bold,  loquacious,  and 
factious.  Their  authority  may  be  said  to  have 
been  boundless ;  for  they  presided  in  popular 
assemblies,  collected  the  suffrages  of  those 
bodies,  declared  war,  made  peace,  treated 
with  foreign  princes,  determined  the  number 
of  forces  to  be  raised,  appointed  the  funds 
for  their  maintenance,  and  distributed  rewards 
and  punishments.  They  likewise  held  a  court 
of  justice,  investigated  the  conduct  of  magis- 
trates, inspected  the  behaviour  and  education 
of  the  youth,  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  over 
the  Helots,  or  slaves,  and  by  degrees  drew 
the  whole  administration  into  their  hands. 
All  this  the  queen  of  Theopompus  is  said  to 
have  anticipated  on  their  first  appointment ; 
and  therefore  she  reproached  her  husband 
with  suffering  the  regal  dignity  to  descend  to 
hig  children  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  had 
received  it  from  his  ancestors.  To  which  Theo- 
pompus replied,  that,  instead  of  lessening  or 
injuring  the  regal  authority,  he  had  strength- 
ened and  secured  it ;  since  the  people  would 
have  less  inclination  to  become  seditious  or 
to  run  into  tumults,  in  which  princes  were 
never  safe.(b)  One  great  privilege  of  the 
ephori  was,  that  they  did  not  rise  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  kings,  as  all  other  magistrates 
did  ;(c)  from  them  the  year  was  denomi- 
nated,^) as  it  was  at  Athens,  from  the  chief 
archon;  and  if  any  of  the  kings  offended 
against  the  laws,  or  were  guilty  of  any  excess, 
the  ephori  took  cognizance  of  it,  and  punished 
them.(e) 

In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Theopompus,    and  thirty-fourth 
of    his     colleague     Polydorus, 
chronologers    have    placed   the 
capture  of  Amphaea,  and  the  commencement 
of    the   first   Messenian  war;    but   historians 
mention  that  event  as  happening  in  the  reign 
of  Alcamenes  and  Nicander:   of  which  dis- 
crepancy, as  likewise  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  war,   sufficient  notice  has  been  taken  in 
the  history   of  the  Messenians.(f)    The   pro- 
gress of  the  warfare,  though  upon  the  whole 

(b)  Aristot.  Pollt.  lib.  ii.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Agcsll.    Plato.  De 
Leyib.  lib.  iii.    Polyb.  lib.  iv. 

(c)  Xenoph.  De  Respub.  Lacedcemon. 
VOL.  II. 


favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Spartans, 
who  had  laid  claim  to  the  Messenian  terri- 
tory, was  attended  with  very  serious  losses. 
They  had,  indeed,  compelled  ,-jul  Per  3&7? 
the  Messenians  to  abandon  their  \  A.  M.  326?! 
cities,  and  to  shut  themselves  )  Olymp.  x.  4. 
up  in  the  fastnesses  of  mount  ^B>  c-  737> 
Ithome ;  but  there  those  brave  people  made 
so  resolute  a  resistance,  and  so  harassed  the 
besiegers  by  repeated  attacks,  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  oath  by  which  the  Spartans 
had  bound  themselves  never  to  return  to  their 
own  country  till  they  had  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Messenia,  they  would  have  aban- 
doned the  enterprise. 

The  weakened  state  of  the  Spartans  proba- 
bly tempted  the  Argives  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  Thyrsea ;  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  Polydorus,  on  his  first  accession  to 
the  throne.     This  territory,  which  lay  on  the 
borders   of  Laconia  and   Argolis,    had    long 
been  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  two 
states ;  and  as  the  Spartans  had  no  forces  to 
spare  from  their  grand  object,  the  conquest  of 
the  Messenians,  they  proposed  to  the  Argives, 
to  have  their  respective  claims  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
This  was  agreed  to ;  but  instead    ,  Ju]  Per  gg79 
of  awarding  the  district  to  either  j  A.  M.      3269.' 
party,  the  Amphictyons  decreed  "1  Olymp.  xi.  2. 
that  the  dispute  should  be  de-    ^B-  c-         735. 
cided    by    combat.      Three    hundred    select 
troops    were     therefore    appointed    on    each 
side ;  those  of  Sparta   were   commanded   by 
Othryades,   those   of  Argos    by   Thersander. 
The   battle   was   obstinate,    and   when   night 
came  on,   there   remained  on  the   field  only 
two  Argives,  Agenor  or  Alcinor,  and  Chro- 
mius,  who  ran  with  all  speed  to  the  city,  to 
carry  news  of  their  victory.     Othryades,  how- 
ever,  though   mortally   wounded,    and    lying 
among  heaps  of  slain,   Avas  not  quite   dead ; 
and  when  all  was  quiet,  he  exerted  what  re- 
maining  powers   were   left   him,    and   having 
propped  himself  up  with  two  broken  lances, 
he    drew   together   as    many   shields    as    lay- 
within  his  reach,  piled  them  up  in  the  form 
of  a  trophy,  and  wrote  on  the  uppermost,  with 
his  own  blood :    "  To  Jupiter  the  Conqueror, 


4  E 


(d)  Pausan.  in  Lacon. 

(e)  Plut.  De  Inttitut.  Lacedtemon 

(f)  See  before,  p.  179,  et  seq. 
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iiiianlian  of  trophies."  Both  parties  now 
Claimed  the  victory  ;  the  Argives  because  two 
of  their  men  remained  alive;  the  Spartans 
ht(  ause  the  Argives  had  fled,  as  they  said, 
and  left  Othryades  in  possession  of  the  field. 
A  fresh  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians gained  a  signal  victory,  under  Poly- 
dorus,  with  a  great  slaughter  of  their  enemies. 
Some  would  have  persuaded  the  Spartan  king 
to  crown  his  victory  with  an  attack  upon 
Argos  itself;  but  he  answered,  with  heroic 
generosity,  that  he  had  been  sent  to  assert  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen,  but  not  to  rob 
others.(g) 

The  long  absence  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  their  homes,  whither  they  were  restrained 
from  returning  by  their  oath,  and  the  heavy 
losses  they  had  experienced  from  the  valour  of 
their  enemies,  had  so  thinned  their  population, 
that  the  Spartan  race  seemed  doomed  to  perish 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Ithome.  They  had  been 
absent  about  ten  years,  during  which  period 
scarcely  any  children  had  been  born,  and  those 
youths  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
flict had  been  left  behind,  had  grown  up  and 
repaired  to  the  camp  ;  so  that  the  city  became 
little  better  than  a  community  of  females.  To 
extricate  themselves  from  this  dilemma,  the 
Spartans  sent  home  the  young  men,  who  had 
not  bound  themselves,  by  the  oath,  with  an 
order  that  by  their  means  the  unmarried 
women  should  recruit  the  population,  without 
regard  to  matrimonial  obligations :  and  from 
this  promiscuous  intercourse  a  race  of  youths 
arose,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Parthence,  or  Sons  of  Virgins. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
war,  the  Messenians  in  Ithome, 
either  capitulated,  or  were  sur- 
prised, and  driven  from  their 
entrenchments,(h)  which  put  the 
Spartans  in  possession  of  the  whole  country. 
Many  of  the  Messenians  fled  to  the  hospita- 
Jul.  Per.  3991.  ~\  ble  protection  of  neighbouring 
A.M.  3281.  /  states:  others,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Alcidamidas,  left  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  at  length 
themselves  at  Rhe- 


Jul.  Per.  3990. 

A.  M.      3280. 
Olymp. 

xiv.       1. 

B.  C.         724. 


Olymp. 

xiv.       2. 

B.  C.         723. 


(g)  Herodot.  lib.  i.    Pausan.  in  Argol.  et  in  Lacon.    Plut. 
i»  Apophthegm,  et  in  Parallel.    Suidas.  in  voce 
00  Sec  before,  p.  183,  note  (r). 
(i)  Pausan.  in  Laconic,  et  in  Messcn. 


gium,  in  Italy ;  and  such  as  remained  became 
the  servants  of  their  conquerors.  The  forti- 
fications of  Ithome  were  razed;  and  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  no  commerce  by  sea, 
they  divided  the  maritime  parts  of  their  con- 
quest between  the  Asinei  and  the  descendants 
of  Androcles.(i) 

The  Lacedaemonians  lost  both  their  kings 
soon  after  their  return  from  Messenia.  Poly- 
dorus,  who  had  reigned  fifty-two  years,  is 
represented  as  an  amiable  prince;  brave  in 
war,  prudent  in  peace,  mild  and  just  in  both : 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people;  but 
was  assassinated  for  some  unknown  reason 
by  one  Polemarchus,  a  Spartan  eminent  in 
the  state,  and  of  a  considerable  family.  The 
memory  of  Polydorus  was  held  in  such  esteem 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  honoured 
him  with  a  statue,  and  had  his  effigy  engraved 
upon  the  public  seal,  that  his  example  might 
be  continually  fresh  in  their  recollection.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eurycrates  I*(j) 
Theopompus,  who  survived  his  colleague  only 
a  few  months,  died  in  peace,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-seven  years.  He  was  a  wise  and  gentle 
prince,  and  reproved  the  Pylians,  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  great  favours,  for  their  inor- 
dinate adulation ;  observing  that  "  moderate 
honours  are  increased  by  time,  but  the  immo- 
derate are  destroyed  by  it."  When  asked 
how  a  monarch  might  live  with  the  greatest 
safety  ?  he  answered :  "  By  permitting  his 
friends  to  advise  him  freely,  and  by  being 
always  ready  to  punish  the  wicked  strictly 
and  with  a  good  will."  He  lost  his  son  Ar- 
chidamus  a  little  before  the  Argive  war,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Zeuxida- 
mus.(k)  The  state  seems  to  have  been  very 
unsettled  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign, 
which  probably  induced  him  to  create  the 
ephori,  and  to  insert  a  new  clause  in  the 
rketrce,  for  abridging  the  power  of  the  people, 
by  enabling  the  kings  and  senate  to  reject 
any  cross  proposal  from  the  popular  assem- 
blies^) 

The  reign  of  Eurycrates  and  Zeuxidamus 
was  undisturbed  by  foreign  wars ;  but  about 
their  seventeenth  year,  a  conspiracy  was  de- 


ft) Herodot.  lib.  vii.  Pausan.  in  Laconic.  Plut.  inApoph- 
tliff/m. 

(k)  Herodot.  lib  vii.  Pausan.  in  Laconic.  Plut.  in  Apopk- 
tkcijm.  et  Jnstitut.  Lacon.  (1)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lycurg. 
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tected  among  the  Parthenae,  which,  had  it  been 
carried  into  effect,  would  have  entirely  changed 
the  political  constitution  of  Laconia.  These 
young  men  were  placed  in  an  embarrassing 
situation :  they  knew  no  fathers  ;  their  mothers 
slighted  them  in  favour  of  their  more  legitimate 
offspring ;  they  had  no  inheritance  in  the  state, 
and  they  found  themselves  generally  despised, 
and  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  slavery. 
They  therefore  began  to  intrigue  with  the 
Helots,  who  were  as  unhappy  as  themselves, 
and  had  formed  a  plot  for  falling  upon  the 
citizens  at  a  general  assembly,  and  with  their 
swords  to  open  a  path  to  riches  and  to  ho- 
nours. The  signal  for  commencing  the  attack 
was  to  be  the  throwing  up  of  a  cap ;  but  some 
of  the  Helots,  whose  minds  were  debased  and 
dejected  by  long  and  severe  servitude,  as  the 
time  approached  began  to  dread  the  conse- 
quences of  a  failure,  and  therefore  made  a 
discovery  to  the  persons  in  power.  In  con- 
sequence, when  the  assembly  was  convened, 
the  ephori  commanded  the  crier  to  make  pro- 
clamation, that  no  man  should  throw  up  his 
cap,  which  gave  the  Parthenae  to  understand 
that  their  intention  was  known.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, however,  would  not  proceed  to 
extremities  against  them ;  but  considering  the 
hardships  and  privations  under  which  they 
suffered,  the  occasion  of  their  being  begotten, 
and  above  all  their  numbers  and  their  influence 
with  the  Helots,  which  would  have  rendered 
them  formidable  if  driven  to  despair,  they 
made  a  public  decree,  permitting  Phalantus, 

J«l.  Per.  4007.  A  wno  natl  been  tne  ringleader  in 

A.M.     3297. /  the  plot,   to  sail  with  them  to 

Olymp.      v  Italy,  where  they  settled  them- 

xviii.    2.    I  selves   at   Tarentum,    a   city  of 

7'^  their  own  building.(m) 
Jul.  Per.  4024.  ^       After  a  reign  of  thirty-three 

A.  M.     3314. /  years,    Zeuxidamus,    of    whom 

Olymp.       V  nothing  remarkable  is  recoi'ded, 

B  'tf"     coo  }  Was     succeeded     by     his     son 

*J  Anaxidamus;    and  about   three 

Jul.  Per.  4027.  ^\  years    afterwards   the  death   of 

A.  M.     3317.  /  Eurycrates   made   way   for   his 

Olymp.      J>  son  Anaxander   to  the  throne. 

B*^1"    Q57  S  ^ne  cruelty  °f  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians    towards     the     enslaved 
Messenians  had  now  become  intolerable ;  and 

(m)  Ephorus  apud  Strabo.  lib.  vi.    Justin,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5 
Heracl.  De  Polit.    Euseb.  in  Chron. 


the    wretched    captives    meditated    a    revolt, 
though  for  some  time  they  delayed  their  pur- 
pose for  want  of  a  leader  in  whose  ability  they 
could   confide.     At  length  the  brave  Aristo- 
menes,  son  of  Nicomedes,  the  Andaman,  of 
the     ancient     royal     house     of     Ju,  Per  4029 
^pytus,    undertook   to   engage    1A.  M.      3319. 
the   Argives   and  Arcadians  in  <       Olymp. 
their  favour,  and  succeeded  so    I    xx"i-    4. 
well,  that  he  was  declared  their   ^B-  Cf 
general,  and  they  bid  defiance  to  their  masters. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Messenian  war,(n)  of  fourteen  years'  continu- 
ance, eleven  of  which  were  occupied  by  the 
Spartans  in  the  siege  of  Ira,  where  the  Messe- 
nians  had  entrenched  and  fortified  themselves. 
The  valour  of  Aristomenes,  well  seconded  as 
it  was  by  the  patient  courage  of  his  country- 
men,  was   displayed   in   a   variety   of  heroic 
exploits,  and  the  Spartans,   instead  of  being 
the  assailants,  were  so  frequently  obliged  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  that  at  length  their  cou- 
rage failed   them,    and   they  seemed    on   the 
point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost,  when  their  spi- 
rits were  recruited  by  the  rhapsodies  of  the 
poet  Tyrtaeus,  whom  the  Athenians  had  sent, 
at  their  request,  to  be  their  leader,  rather  in- 
deed in  contempt  than  with  the  design  of  ren- 
dering them   any   service.     About   the   same 
time,  the   Messenians   were   disconcerted   by 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrates  king  of  Arcadia, 
and  were  left  to  fight  their  own  battles.     Still, 
however,  they  maintained  their  ground,  till,  in 
an  unguarded  hour,  when   Aristomenes   was 
confined  to  his  bed  by  a  wound,    ,Jul  Pcr  4Q43 
and  the  centinels  had  relaxed    \  A.  M.     3333! 
in  their  vigilance,  the  outposts  <       Olymp. 
of  Ira  were  taken  by  surprise.    /    xxvii. 
This    advantage,    however,    did    * 
not  give  the  Spartans  instant  possession  of  the 
place :  for  three  days  and  two  nights  the  Mes- 
senians fought  with  desperate  gallantry ;  and 
on  the  fourth  day,  Aristomenes,  having  col- 
lected most  of  his  countrymen,  with  their  wives 
and    children,   into    one    body,    would    have 
forced  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  his  foes, 
had  not  Empiramus,  the  Spartan  commander, 
rendered   this   unnecessary,    by   ordering  his 
troops   to   open,   and   let  them  pass  through 
unmolested.     Aristomenes   and   his  followers 

(n)  For  particulars,  see  before,  p.  183,  et  teq. 
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Jul.  Per.  4046. 

A.  M.       333G. 

Olymp. 
xxvin.     1. 

B.  C.         6C8. 


repaired  first  to  Arcadia,  to  consult  measures 
for  renewing  the  war;  but  these  were  frus- 
trated by  the  renewed  treachery  of  Aristp- 
crates,  and  the  revolution  which  ensued  in 
that  country  upon  its  detection.  Most  of  the 
Messenians',  therefore,  put  themselves  under 
the  conduct  of  Gorgus,  son  of 
Aristomenes,  and  Manticlus, 
son  of  Theoclus,  and  passed 
over  into  Sicily;  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Messene.(o) 
Such  of  the  Messenians  as  did  not  emigrate 
were  treated  by  the  Spartans  with  greater 
severity  than  ever.  The  maritime  district  of 
Methone  was  given  to  the  Argives ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  divided  among  the 
citizens  of  Sparta,  who  thereby  became  more 
formidable  than  they  had  ever  before  been ; 
and  as  national  arrogance  is  the  constant 
attendant  upon  military  success,  they  began 
to  aspire  at  the  sovereignty  of  Greece. 

For  some  years  after  the  reduction  of  Mes- 
senia,  the  history  of  Lacedaemon  would  pre- 
sent an  absolute  blank,  were  it  not  for  some 
anecdotes  related  of  its  kings,  for  whose  suc- 
cession the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Genealo- 
gical Table  at  the  head  of  this  Section.  Aris- 
ton, the  colleague  of  Anaxandrides,  having 
had  two  wives,  but  no  child  by  either,  was 
desirous  of  taking  a  third,  and  could  fix  on 
no  other  than  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus. 
King  as  he  was,  the  laws  happily  prevented 
him  from  gratifying  his  desires  by  force ;  but, 
supplying  the  defect  of  power  by  craft,  he 
took  an  opportunity,  in  an  apparently  joyous 
moment,  of  swearing  to  his  friend  to  give  him 
whatever  precious  thing  he  might  choose  be- 
longing to  himself,  engaging  him  also  to  make 
;i  similar  solemn  promise  in  return.  The  oaths 
being  duly  made,  Agetus  made  his  election ; 
and  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
his  wife.  To  this  Agetus  demurred,  protesting 
that  his  wife  could  not  be  included  in  the 
engagement  between  them;  but  as  Ariston 
insisted  that  an  oath  was  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  it  was  received  by  him  to  whom  it 
was  made,  without  any  reservation  on  the  part 
of  him  who  bound  himself  by  it,  Agetus  sub- 


Co)  Pausan.  in  Laconic,  et  in  Messen.    Polyb.  lib.  iv. 
(p)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  62.    Pausan.  in  Laconic. 
(q)  See  before,  p.  162. 
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mitted,  and  gave  up  his  wife.  About  seVen 
months  after,  while  Ariston  was  sitting  in 
judgment  with  the  ephori,  a  servant  came  to 
him  in  great  haste  and  told  him  the  queen  was 
delivered  of  a  son ;  upon  which,  counting  the 
months  upon  his  fingers,  he  dropped  some 
expressions  of  doubt  whether  the  child  were 
his,  or  the  son  of  Agetus ;  however,  he  owned 
the  boy,  and  called  him  Demaratus  ;(p)  but 
the  circumstance  had  a  baneful  effect  upon 
the  child's  subsequent  fate. 

In  the  reign  of  Ariston  and  Anaxandrides, 
the  bones  of  Orestes  were  discovered,  and 
removed  to  Sparta.(q)  Anaxandrides  exhi- 
bited the  singular  example  in  Sparta  of  having 
two  wives  at  the  same  time.  He  had  been 
married  some  years  to  his  first  wife,  without 
her  bearing  any  children,  and  the  ephori  com- 
manded him  to  divorce  her  and  take  another, 
that  the  regal  line  might  be  continued.  His 
affection  for  his  wife,  however,  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  comply  fully  with  this  rigid  policy, 
and  without  divorcing  the  first,  he  took  a 
second,  by  whom  he  had  Cleomenes.  Soon 
afterwards,  his  first  wife  brought  forth  a  son, 
whom  he  named  Dorieus ;  but  the  ephori 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  was  really  her 
offspring  till  she  removed  their  scruples  by 
giving  birth  to  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus.(r) 
Anaxandrides  was  admired  for  his  wisdom,  as 
well  as  for  his  skill,  in  the  art  of  governing ; 
and  both  he  and  Ariston  were  greatly  beloved 
by  the  people.  In  their  reign  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  was  conquered  by  Cyrus. 
During  his  prosperity,  the  Ly- 
dian  monarch  had  been  a  great 
admirer  of  the  Greeks,  particu- 
larly of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  form  a 
league,  in  obedience,  as  he  supposed,  to  the 
command  of  an  oracle,  which  directed  him  to 
ally  himself  to  the  chief  nation  among  the 
Greeks. (s) 

Jul  Per  4184  ^       From  a  too  scrupulous  regard 

A.  M.     3474!  /   to  the  direct  lineal  succession, 

Olymp.       V  Anaxandrides    was    succeeded 

LXII.    3.     I   by   hjg   eldest  son   Cleomenes, 
by  his  second  wife,  although  he 


B.C. 


530. 


(r)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  39 — 42.    Pausan.  in  Laconic, 
(s)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  16,  69. 
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\\  ;Ts  known  to  be  at  times  out  of  his  senses  ; 
and  when  he  possessed  them,  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  treachery,  fraud,  and  ambition. 
His  half-brother  Dorieus,  the  son  of  his  father 
by  his  first  wife,  was,  on  the  contrary,  remark- 
able for  prudence,  gentleness  of  disposition, 
and  skill  in  the  art  of  war.  He  appears  to 
have  had  the  best  claim  to  the  throne;  and 
\\;is  so  much  disgusted  at  the  preference  given 
Jul  Per  4185  *\  ^°  n's  brother,  that  he  resolved 
A.M.  3475!  f  to  expatriate  himself;  and  there- 
Olymp.  y  fore  demanded  leave  to  lead 
out  a  coiony,  which  was  grant- 
ed,  and  he  went  to  Sicily.  (t) 

Jul  Per  4188  ^  ^n  *ne  ^n  year  °f  Cleome- 
A.  M.  347s!  /  nes»  Ariston  was  succeeded  by 

Olymp.      V  Demaratus,  a  very  worthy  and 

Lxm'       -  i    excellent  prince,  though  doubts 

2G'^   respecting    his    legitimacy   pre- 

vented his  subjects   ever  regarding  him   with 

complacency  or  respect. 

Cleomenes,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  was  guilty  of  a  most  horrid  act  of  bar- 
barity :  he  had  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Argives,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  and 
having  constrained  a  considerable  body  of 
them  to  take  refuge  in  a  sacred  grove,  he 
surrounded  it  with  his  men,  and  caused  the 
Helots  to  set  it  on  fire,  by  which  numbers  of 
the  fugitives  perished  miserably.  On  his  re- 
turn from  this  war,  the  people  accused  him  of 
disaffection  to  the  state,  in  having  neglected 
several  favourable  opportunities  of  taking  the 
city  of  Argos  ;  but  the  ephori,  before  whom 
the  accusation  was  brought,  pretended  to  be 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  reasons  he  gave  in 
reply,  that  they  honourably  acquitted  him. 
The  truth  appears  to  have  been,  that  they 
were  determined  at  all  events  to  support  the 
man  whom  they  had  so  unreasonably  placed 
on  the  throne. 

Although  the  general  conduct  of  Cleomenes 
was  marked  with  extravagance  and  incon- 
sistency, he  sometimes  had  his  lucid  moments, 
in  which  he  acted  with  prudence,  and  a  dis- 
interested regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. When  Maeandrus,  tyrant  of  Samos,  had 
been  expelled  that  island  by  the  Persians,  he 
fled  to  Sparta,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  over 

(t)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  42.    Pausan.  in  Laconic. 
(u)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.cap.  143,  ef  seq,  Plut.  in  Apophthegm. 
-Elian.  Far.  Hi$t.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 


Cleomenes   to  his  cause,  by  a    -.Ju]  Per  4202 
display  of  his  riches,   and  the   V  A.  M.     34112! 
offer  of  bribes ;  but  Cleomenes  -<       Olymp. 
resisted  all  his  solicitations,  and   I    ^vn.    i. 
when  he  found  that  some  of  the    *•  '    ' 
citizens  had  accepted  his  presents,  he  laid  a 
personal    complaint  before   the    ephori,    and 
procured  him  to  be  banished  from  the  Spar- 
tan territories,  lest  he  should  corrupt  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people.(u) 

Cleomenes  had  contracted   a    .,  ,  „ 

e  •      j  i  -ii     rir  *u  *u       f Jul-  Per-  4204' 

friendship   with  Clisthenes,   the   i  A>  M.     3494 

Athenian,   and   his   party ;   and  <       Olymp. 
at  their  request  he  banished  the   I    LXVII.    3. 
Pisistratida?  from  Athens.    Four   ^B-  c> 
years  after,   he    caused  Clisthenes  himself  to 
be  banished,  and  then  entering  Attica  at  the 
head    of    an    army,    sent    seven  hundred   of 
the  principal  families  into  exile,  and  endea- 
voured to   place  Isagoras,  the  rival  of  Clis- 
thenes, at  the  head   of  the  state :  but,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  history  of  Athens,(v)  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops,  after  sustain- 
ing  a  siege  of  three  days  in  the  Acropolis. 
The  haughty  conduct  of  Cleomenes,  and  his 
impiety  in  laying  waste  the  sa- 
cred  territory   of   Eleusina, 
disgusted  the  Corinthians,  who 
had  long  been  the  steady  allies 
of  the  Spartans,  that  they  with 
drew  from  the  alliance. 

Some  time  after  this,  Cleo-  ^Ju)  Per  4209 
menes  gave  a  fresh  instance  of  %  A.  M.  3499! 
his  occasional  penetration  in  •<  Olymp. 
political  affairs,  and  personal  fRL^VI1It  4* 
self-denial.  Aristagoras,  tyrant  *•  ' 
of  Miletus,  having  excited  the  Greeks  of  Ionia 
to  assert  their  independence,  repaired  to 
Sparta,  to  persuade  Cleomenes  into  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Persians.  Cleome- 
nes heard  his  proposals,  both  as  to  the  plan 
and  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  private  ad- 
vantages held  out  as  likely  to  accrue  to  him- 
self: but  foreseeing  that  the  scheme  would 
involve  his  country  in  a  long  train  of  hostili- 
ties and  misfortunes,  more  likely  to  end  in  its 
ruin  than  in  any  substantial  good,  he  advised 
the  Spartans  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Aris- 
tagoras, and  so  dismissed  him.(w) 

(v)  See  before,  p.  485,  486. 

(w)  Herodot.  lib.  v.    Pausan.  in  Laconic, 


Sa~  f  Jul.  Per.  4207. 

•>    SO  \A.  M.      3497. 

who  V        Olymp. 

Hies  I    LXVIII.    2. 
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Though  Cleomenes  had  thus  decided  against 
a  rupture  with  the  Persians,  he  some  time  after 
made  the  attachment  of  the  people  of  ./Egina 
to  the  interests  of  Darius,  a  pretext  for  a  sud- 
den descent  upon  that  island,  in  order  to  seize 
Jul  Per  42"2 ->  the  PrinciPal  persons ;  but  in 
A.M.  3512. /  this  he  was  foiled,  as  noticed 
Olymp.  >  in  the  history  of  Athens.(x) 
LXXII.  i.  i  During  his  absence,  Demaratus, 
492.  .7  wjlo  jia(j  constantly  opposed 
his  measures,  impeached  him  before  the 
ephori  as  a  disturber  of  Greece  and  an  enemy 
to  the  state.  Partiality  towards  the  accused, 
and  prejudice  against  ilie  accuser,  however, 
rendered  the  representations  of  Demaratus  of 
little  avail.  At  first,  indeed,  being  supported 
by  the  clamours  of  a  populace,  ever  ready  to 
condemn  its  rulers,  they  seemed  to  have  some 
effect;  but  as  soon  as  Cleomenes  returned,  the 
face  of  affairs  was  changed :  he  not  only  got 
himself  acquitted,  but  procured  the  deposition 
Jul.  Per.  4223. -v  of  his  colleague,  by  corrupting 
A.M.  3513!  /  the  Delphian  oracle,  to  whom 
Olymp.  >  a  deputation  was  sent  to  in- 
LXXII.  2.  I  quire  whether  Demaratus  were 

*91'^  the  son  of  Ariston  or  not. 
On  the  deposition  of  Demaratus,  his  cousin 
Leotychides,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Theo- 
pompus,  was  raised  to  the  throne ;  and  such 
was  the  moderation  of.  the  degraded  monarch, 
that  he  still  endeavoured  to  serve  his  country 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  by  acting  as  an 
inferior  magistrate.  The  intemperate  inso- 
lence of  his  successor,  however,  soon  made 
him  change  his  purpose,  and  after  having  been 
solemnly  assured  of  his  legitimacy  by  his  mo- 
ther, he  bade  farewel  to  his  country,  and  re- 
tired, first  to  Elis,  afterwards  to  Zacyntlms, 
and  at  length  to  Persia,  where  he  was  received 
liy  Darius  Hystaspes  as  became  a  prince,  and 
had  large  revenues  assigned  for  his  mainte- 
nance. He  died  among  the  Persians  honour- 
ed ami  respected,  and  his  posterity  flourished 
in  Asia  many  ages  after.(y)  He  is  said  to 
lia\e  been  the  only  king  of  Sparta  who  re- 
ceived  tlie  prize  in  the  Olympic  games. 

Leotychidea,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
kingdom  by  the  craft  of  Cleomenes,  was  en- 
tin  U  -o \erne.d  by  him,   and  went  with  him  to 
na,  from  whence  they  brought  away  some 


B.C. 


(x)  See  before,  p.  488. 
(\)  llerodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  61 ;  lib.  vii.  cap.  239.    Pausan. 
in  Laconic. 


of  the  principal  inhabitants  prisoners,  and  Iteft 
them  with  their  mortal  enemies  the  Athe- 
nians :  an  action  which  soon  lost  Leotychides 
the  affections  of  his  subjects. 

By  degrees,  the  contrivances  of  Cleomenes 
against  Demaratus  came  to  light;  and  when 
the  Spartans  began  to  shew  an  inclination  to 
institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  his  conduct  in 
that  respect,  he  took  to  flight,  first  to  Thes- 
saly,  and  afterwards  into  Arcadia,  where  he 
excited  new  troubles,  by  drawing  to  him  a 
multitude  of  Arcadians,  and  endeavouring  to 
bind  them  to  his  service  by  a  solemn  oath. 
To  evade  the  mischief,  which  the  Spartans 
foresaw  was  likely  to  ensue,  they  recalled 
him,  and  restored  him  to  his  dignity  ;  but  not 
long  after  his  return,  his  insane  malady  so 
increased  upon  him,  that  he  ripped  open  his 
own  bowels  with  a  sword,  and  died  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  a  few  months  after 
the  deposition  of  Demaratus,  leaving  behind 
him  a  daughter,  named  Gorgo,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  women  of  her  time. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Cleomenes, 
the  inhabitants  of  JEgina  applied  to  the  Spar- 
tans, with  loud  complaints  against  Leotychides, 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  carrying  off  their 
chief  men.  The  Spartans,  who  piqued  them- 
selves much  upon  their  justice,  disclaimed  the 
whole  transaction,  and  would  have  delivered 
up  their  king  to  the  deputies  ;  but  these  only 
desired  that  he  might  go  with  them  to  Athens, 
to  reclaim  their  countrymen.  Leotychides 
accordingly  went  ;  but  his  application  was 
treated  with  contempt,  and  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  found  his  subjects  more  than  ever 
disaffected  towards  him  ;  regret  for  their  ab- 
sent prince  being  the  general  theme  of  their 
conversation. 

In  the  mean  time,  Leonidas,  the  half-brother 
of  Cleomenes,  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
and  married  that  prince's  daughter,  Gorgo. 
He  was  of  a  valour  superior  to  most  men  of 
his  age,  and  justly  admired  for  his  moderation. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  was  fought 

the  memorable  battle  of  Mara- 

r  \   •          u-   i     *u       c  f  Jul-  Per-  4224- 

thon,(z)  in  which  the    Spartans   VA.  M.     3514. 

should  have  partaken,  had  not  J      Olvmp. 
their    troops    arrived   too    late.    *    I.XXIL    3. 
When  it  was  apparent,  as  The- 

(z)  See  before,  p.  39i,  489. 


-  c- 
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mistocles  had  predicted,  that  this  battle  only 
excited  a  greater  desire  in  the  Persians  to 
attempt  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  the  Spar- 
tans, with  a  resolution  worthy  the  disciples  of 
Lycurgus,  resolved  to  oppose  them.  Early 
notice  of  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  was 
sent  to  Gorgo,  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  by  the 
exiled  Demaratus,  whom  Xerxes  constrained 
to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition ;  and 
when  the  Thessalians,  who  were  the  first  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  Asiatic  invasion,  applied 
to  the  Greeks  for  assistance,  10,000  men  were 
dispatched  to  them  by  sea,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Evenetus,  a  Spartan,  and  Themis- 
tocles  the  Athenian.  As  Thessaly  was  an 
open  country,  it  was  evident  there  could  be 
no  hopes  of  opposing  such  multitudes  with  a 
handful  of  troops  ;  especially  as  the  Thessalian 
princes  themselves  were  not  to  be  depended 
on,  and  many  of  their  passes  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Macedon :  the  army  therefore 
returned,  without  effecting  any  thing. 

In  a  general  council,  held  soon  after,  it  was 
resolved  to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
the  only  pass  by  which  it  was  supposed  the 
Persians  could  penetrate  into  Greece ;  and  six 
thousand  men,  chiefly  Peloponnesians,  were 
appointed  for  that  service,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Leonidas,  who  had  prepared  to  de- 
vote his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  in 
Jul  Per  4234  ^  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
A.  M.  3524.  /  the  oracle,  that  a  king  of  the 

Olymp.  >  Herculean  race  should  suffer  a 
LXXV.  l.  I  voluntary  death  in  war,  to  save 
80- J  Sparta  from  the  fury  of  the  Per- 
sians. Of  this  force  three  hundred  only  were 
Spartans,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  Leoni- 
das ;  and  when  some  principal  persons  de- 
manded of  him,  if  he  had  not  some  secret 
design,  he  answered :  "  I  pretend  to  defend 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  but  in  truth  I  go  to 
die  for  my  country."  And  when  they  still 
wondered  that  he  took  only  three  hundred 
Spartans  with  him,  he  said  to  those  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  his  secret:  "Consider- 
ing the  design  on  which  we  go,  this  number  is 
sufficient."  When  he  took  leave  of  his  wife, 
and  she  asked  if  he  had  any  particular  order 
to  leave  with  her,  he  replied  :  "  Marry  some 
brave  man,  and  bring  him  braver  children." 

Before,  however,  these  vigorous  measures  of 
the  Grecian  confederates  had  been  adopted 
and  put  in  execution,  Xerxes  had  marched  his 


army  from  Thrace,  in  three  divisions  ;(a)  but 
did  not  arrive  on  the  extensive  plains  of  Tra- 
chis,  which  were  adjacent  to  Thermopylae, 
before  the  Greeks  had  reached  the  straits. 

Xerxes,  who  had  no  particular  quarrel  with 
the  Spartans,  considering  that  their  opposition, 
though  it  could  not  prevent,  might  probably 
retard,  his  intended  punishment  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  messengers  to  desire  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms :  to  which  Leonidas  returned 
the  laconic  answer :  "  Come  thyself  and  take 
them."  The  messengers  then,  agreeably  to 
their  directions,  offered  them  lands,  if  they 
would  become  allies  to  the  Persian  monarch  : 
but  this  proposal  they  treated  with  contempt ; 
observing,  "  that  the  custom  of  their  republic 
was,  to  conquer  lands  by  valour,  not  to  acquire 
them  by  treachery."  When  the  messengers, 
equally  astonished  at  what  they  had  seen, 
and  what  they  had  heard,  returned  to  Xerxes, 
and  declared  the  unexpected  event  of  their 
mission,  and  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of 
the  Spartans,  the  king  asked  Demaratus  to 
explain  the  intention  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
he  replied,  that  their  whole  carriage  and  de- 
meanour implied  a  determined  resolution  to 
fight  to  the  last  extremity. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  after 
Xerxes  had  arrived  at  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae, 20,000  chosen  men,  commanded  by 
Hydarnes,  left  the  Persian  camp,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  traitor  Ephialtes  towards 
another  passage  in  the  mountains,  which  was 
not  generally  known.  The  next  morning, 
however,  they  beheld  the  glittering  surfaces 
of  spears  and  helmets ;  and,  soon  after,  per-  . 
ceived  a  thousand  Phoceans,  whom  the  fore- 
sight and  vigilance  of  Leonidas  had  sent  to 
defend  this  important  pass.  An  immense 
shower  of  darts  from  the  Persians  soon  com- 
pelled the  Phoceans  to  abandon  this  passage, 
and  to  retire  to  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  while  the  Persians,  masters  of  the 
pass,  marched  through  with  the  greatest 
expedition. 

By  means  of  a  deserter  from  the  Persian 
camp,  Leonidas  had  been  informed  of  the 
treachery  of  Ephialtes,  and  the  march  of  the 
enemy  through  'the  mountain.  Leonidas, 
therefore,  immediately  called  an  assembly, 
to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  pursued 

(a)  See  before,  p.  400,  401. 
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in  consequence  of  this  important  and  alarming 
information.  All  the  Peloponnesians,  except 
tin  Spartans,  declared  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  a  post,  which,  on  account  of  the 
double  attack  that  would  now  be  made  against 
it,  could  not  be  maintained  with  any  probable 
hopes  of  success  ;  and  they  considered  the 
most  prudent  measure  they  could  adopt,  in 
the  then  situation  of  affairs,  would  be  to  return 
to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  join  their  con- 
federates in  defence  of  the  Grecian  peninsula. 

Leonidas  explained  the  sentiments  of  the 
Spartans ;  and  said,  that,  as  glory  was  the 
only  voice  they  had  learned  to  obey,  they 
were  determined,  at  the  price  of  their  lives,  to 
purchase  for  their  country  immortal  renown. 
The  Thespians  declared  they  would  never 
forsake  Leonidas ;  and  the  Thebans  were 
obliged  to  follow  their  example. 

As  Leonidas  was  making  his  dispositions 
for  the  engagement,  he  observed  some  strip- 
lings among  his  Spartans,  whose  youth  touch- 
ed his  heart  with  compunction.  Calling  them, 
therefore,  one  by  one  to  him,  he  pretended 
to  send  each  of  them  Avith  a  letter  to  the 
ephori,  in  order  to  get  them  from  the  scene  of 
action.  He  would  afterwards  have  done  the 
same  in  favour  of  some  persons  of  considera- 
tion; but,  penetrating  his  design,  one  of  them 
told  him :  "  I  came,  sir,  to  serve  you  as  a 
soldier,  not  to  be  your  courier:"  and  another 
said  :  "  Let  us  fight  first ;  and  afterwards  I 
will  carry  your  account  of  the  battle." 

It  was  now  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
Spartans,  with  unanimous  consent,  headed  by 
Leonidas,  and  full  of  resentment  and  despair, 
marched  in  close  battalion  to  surprise  the 
Persian  camp.  Dreadful  was  the  fury  of  the 
(Ireeks;  and  greatly  destructive  to  the  Per- 
sians, oa  account  of  their  want  of  discipline 
in  having  no  ad\;meed  guard  or  watch.  Num- 
ber- feU  h\  -the  Grecian  spears;  but  far  more 
perished  by  the  mistakes  of  their  own  com- 
panions ;  who,  in  the  confusion,  could  not 
distinguish  friends  from  foes.  After  a  weari- 
some slaughter,  the  Greeks  penetrated  to  the 
ro\;d  tent,  in  the  hope  of  terminating  the  war 
\\iih  a  blow;  but  Xerxes,  \vith  his  favourites, 
had  fled  to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  en- 
campment. 

The  dawn  of  d;iy  discovered  to  the  Persians 
a  dreadful  set  'lie  of  carnage,  and  the  handful 
of  Greeks  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  The 


Spartans  had  retreated  to  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae ;  and  the  Persians  could  scarcely  be 
compelled,  by  menaces,  stripes,  and  blows,  to 
advance  against  them.  The  Greeks  halted 
where  the  pass  was  widest,  to  receive  the 
charge  of  the  enemy.  The  shock  was  dread- 
ful. After  the  Greeks  had  blunted  or  broken 
their  spears,  they  attacked  with  sword  in 
hand,  and  made  an  incredible  havoc.  Four 
times  they  thinned  the  thickest  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  to  obtain  the  honoured  remains  of 
Leonidas,  who  had  fallen  early  in  the  engage- 
ment ;  but,  at  this  crisis,  when  by  their  unex- 
ampled valour  they  were  about  to  carry  off 
the  prize,  the  hostile  battalions,  under  the 
conduct  of  Ephialtes,  were  seen  descending 
the  hill.  All  hopes  now  vanished ;  and  no- 
thing remained  but  the  last  effort  of  despair. 
Collecting  themselves  into  a  phalanx,  with 
resolute  and  undaunted  minds,  the  Greeks 
retired  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait ; 
and,  on  a  rising  ground,  took  post  behind  the 
Phocean  wall.  As  they  made  this  movement, 
the  Thebans,  whom  fear  alone  had  hitherto 
hindered  from  defection,  revolted  to  the  Per- 
sians ;  declaring  that  their  republic  had  sent 
earth  and  water  in  token  of  their  submission 
to  Xerxes,  and  that  they  had  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  resist  the  progress  of  his  arms. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Thespians  were  assailed  on  every  side  ;  the 
wall  was  beaten  down,  and  the  enemy  pene- 
trated the  breach.  But  instant  death  befel 
the  Persians  that  entered.  In  this  last  struggle, 
the  most  heroic  and  determined  courageous 
displayed  by  every  Greek.  What,  however, 
they  were  able  to  do,  they  had  already  per- 
formed, collectively  and  individually ;  and  it 
became  impossible  for  them  longer  to  resist 
the  impetuosity  and  weight  of  the  darts  and 
other  missile  weapons  continually  poured  upon 
them.  They,  therefore,  fell,  not  conquered,  but 
buried  under  a  trophy  of  Persian  arms.  In 
this  dreadful  conflict  the  Persians  lost  20,000 
men.  The  body  of  Leonidas  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians;  and  Xerxes  disho- 
noured himself  by  ordering  it  to  be  nailed  to 
a  cross.  The  fame  of  Leonidas  was,  however, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  Xerxes,  and  has  been 
the  admiration  of  all  subsequent  ages. 

Two  monuments  were  afterwards  erected  to 
the  memory  of  these  brave  defenders  of  their 
country,  near  the  spot  where  they  fell.  The 
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inscription  of  the  one  announced,  that  four 
thousand  Peloponnesians  had  arrested,  in  that 
place,  the  progress  of  the  whole  Persian 
army :  the  other,  in  honour  of  Leonidas  and 
his  three  hundred  followers,  was  characteristic 
of  Spartan  brevity :  "  Go,  stranger,"  said  the 
inscription,  "  and  tell  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  their  laws." 
At  these  tombs  an  annual  funeral  oration  was 
made  in  honour  of  the  deceased ;  and  gym- 
nastic games  were  celebrated,  in  which  none 
but  Spartans  and  Thespians  were  permitted 
to  contend.  The  heroism  of  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae  contributed  not  a  little,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  the 
advantages  which  their  nation  afterwards 
obtained.  For  the  Persians,  astonished  at 
their  desperate  valour,  concluded  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  subdue  a  people  of  so 
undaunted  a  resolution ;  nor  did  it  less  inspire 
the  minds  of  the  Greeks  generally  with  cou- 
rage, who  from  that  time  became  sensible, 
that  valour  and  discipline  are  capabl e  of  van- 
quishing the  greatest  tumultuary  force.(b) 

Leonidas  left  behind  him  a  son,  named 
Plistarclms,  who  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged as  his  successor ;  but  he  being  a  youth 
of  only  about  eleven  years  of  age,  his  cousin 
Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  assumed 
the  office  of  his  tutor  and  protector.  In  this 
character  Pausanias  acted  as  first  magistrate 
at.  Sparta;  the  other  king,  Leotychides,  being 
absent  with  the  confederate  fleet. 

The  capture  and  destruction  of  Athens  by 
the.  Persians  followed  immediately  after  the 
a  flair  at  Thermopylae ;  but  as  this,  with  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  war,  as  they  af- 
i'erted  Greece  generally,  have  been  described 
at  some  length  in  the  histories  of  those  two 
powers,(c)  it  is  necessary  here  only  to  select 
stirh  events  as  belonged  peculiarly  to  the 
Spartans. 

After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  which  happened 
in  the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Leonidas, 
the  ephori  and  senate  at  Sparta  sunk  into  a 
state  of  inactivity,  confiding,  for  their  own  se- 
curity, in  the  wall  that  had  been  drawn  across 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  disregarding  the 
entreaties  and  reproaches  of  their  allies.  At 


0))  Hcrodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  231 ;  lib.  ix.  cap.  70.    Diod.  Si- 
cul.  lib.  xi.    Pint,  in  Apophthegm.    Polyaeii.  Strataij.  lib.  i. 
cap.  32 ;  lib.  vii.  cap.  15. 
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length  Chilians,  a  Tegaean,  aroused  them  from 
their  lethargy,  by  pointing  out  how  dishonour- 
able and  impolitic  their  conduct  was ;  since, 
if  the  Athenians  should  be  ruined  through 
their  supineness,  the  Persians,  becoming  then 
masters  of  the  sea,  might  land  their  forces  at 
their  very  doors.  In  consequence  of  these 
representations,  a  force  of  five  thousand  Spar- 
tans and  seven  thousand  Helots,  was  sent  un- 
der Pausanias  to  join  the  Athenians.  Before 
Pausanias  could  form  a  junction 
with  the  Athenian  army,  the 
Persian  commander,  Mardonius, 
had  a  second  time  pillaged  and 
destroyed  Athens  ;  and,  on  hear- 
ing that  the  allies  had  advanced  into  Bo2otia, 
he  followed  them  thither,  expecting  by  the 
next  battle  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
secure  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Pausanias 
had  the  command  of  all  the  Grecian  forces, 
which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  110,000 
men ;  and  they  took  post  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Cithrcron,  in  front  of  their  enemies,  who  were 
at  least  double  their  numbers.  Here  the  hos- 
tile armies  lay  for  eleven  days  inactive ;  Mar- 
donius wishing  to  draw  the  Greeks  into  the 
open  plain,  where  the  Asiatic  horse  could  act 
with  most  advantage;  and  Pausanias,  aware 
of  his  design,  refusing  to  quit  his  position, 
which,  on  account,  of  its  strength,  Mardonius 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  force.  At  length 
the  Persian  commander  ordered  Masistius  to 
advance  with  all  the  cavalry,  and  harass  the 
Greeks.  These  troops  used  missile  weapons ; 
darts  or  arrows,  or  both;  they  generally  at- 
tacked by  small  bodies  in  succession;  were 
vehement  in  the  onset,  but  never  continued 
the  contest  long ;  for,  if  the  enemy  remained 
firm,  they  retreated  to  prepare  for  another 
charge. 

On  the  side  most  exposed  to  this  assault 
were  three  thousand  Megareans.  These  Ma- 
sistius attacked ;  and,  having  wearied  them 
by  the  succession  of  fresh  troops,  who  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near  to  throw  their  darts 
and  use  opprobrious  language,  and  then  re- 
tired, the  Megareans  were  compelled  to  send 
to  Pausanias  for  succour.  Hereupon  the 
Spartan  general  addressed  the  whole  army, 


(c)  See  before,  p.  402,  494—496. 
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to  know  it'  an\  of  their  troops  would  exchange 
filiations  \\itii  (he  Megareans ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians alone  offered  themselves.  They  had 
not  long  occupied  this  post,  before  they  were 
attacked  by  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  whom  they 
repelled,  killing  Masistius.  A  terible  conflict 
ensued  for  the  possession  of  the  dead  body; 
but  in  the  end,  the  Persian  cavalry  were 
obliged  to  retire.(d) 

A  general  battle  being  delayed,  the  Greek 
army  suffered  much  from  desertion  ;  while  the 
Persians  were  distressed  for  want  of  provi- 
sions. The  want  of  fresh  water  was  also  se- 
verely felt  by  the  Greeks,  and  this  at  last 
induced  Pausanias  to  change  his  position. 
Proceeding  therefore  along  the  foot  of  mount 
Cithaeron,  until  he  came  to  a  plain  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  village  of  Hysia,  in  Platsea,  he 
took  post  among  some  gentle  eminences,  and 
near  the  copious  fountain  Gargaphia.  This 
last  possession  was  a  necessary  resource  to 
the  Greeks;  as  the  enemy,  by  the  great  su- 
periority of  their  cavalry,  commanded  both 
sides  of  the  Asopus. 

Here  a  dissension  arose  among  the  confe- 
derates respecting  the  post  of  honour.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  as  the  most  considerable 
people  of  Greece,  were  universally  allowed 
to  take  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  The 
Athenians,  the  next  in.  consequence,  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  the  left  wing ;  but  the 
Tegaeans,  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  ex- 
cellent soldiers,  and  had  always  obtained  the 
second  honours  of  the  field,  disputed  this 
point  with  them,  and  in  a  studied  oration 
vindicated  their  claim  to  precedency ;  sup- 
porting it  by  a  long  detail  of  the  great  and 
honourable  actions  of  their  ancestors.  Upon 
which  Aristides,  the  Athenian  commander, 
replied :  "  We  understand  that  the  Greeks 
are  here  assembled  to  fight  against  the  ene- 
niii  s  of  their  country,  not  to  dispute  about 
precedency.  Were  we  inclined  to  boast  of 
the  glorious  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  we  might 
perhaps  mention  actions  equally  honourable 
with  those  which  the  Tegaeans  have  related. 
Let  the  battle  of  Marathon  efface  any  suspi- 
cions that  we  are  inferior  to  them.  In  a  mo- 
ment like  the  present,  however,  we  consider 
all  contests  on  such  a  subject  as  unbecoming 

(d)  Herodot.  Jib.  in.  cap,  224.  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.  Pausan. 
in  Laconic, 


and  unseasonable.  Place  us,  therefore,  O 
Spartans!  wherever  you  think  proper;  and 
rest  assured,  that  the  Athenians  will  defend 
the  cause  of  Greece  like  brave  men  and  lovers 
of  their  country.  Command,  therefore ;  and 
depend  upon  our  obedience."  These  Avords 
were  scarcely  ended,  when  the  whole  Lace- 
daemonian army  cried  out,  that  the  Athenians 
were  worthy  of  the  post  of  honour,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Tegaeans;  and  accordingly 
they  assumed  it  without  farther  opposition. 

As  soon  as  Mardonius  was  informed  that 
the  Greeks  had  filed  off  towards  Plataea,  he 
moved  and  encamped  over-against  them ;  still 
keeping  the  Asopus  in  his  front.  Having 
summoned  the  principal  officers  of  his  army, 
he  informed  them  of  his  intention  to  attack 
the  enemy  on  the  next  day ;  and  directed 
them  to  prepare  accordingly.  This  news  was 
brought  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  by 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon ;  and  the  Greeks 
thereupon  held  a  consultation,  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  meet  the  attack.  Pau- 
sanias proposed  a  change  in  the  order  of  the 
Grecian  army ;  and  that  the  Athenians,  who 
alone  had  experienced  the  onset  of  the  Per- 
sians, should  take  the  right  wing,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  left.  Aristides  and  his 
countrymen  embraced  this  offer  with  joy  and 
exultation.  At  day-break,  Mardonius,  per- 
ceiving the  confederates  in  motion,  deferred 
the  intended  attack ;  and  this  day  passed  in 
evolutions ;  the  enemy's  infantry  never  coming 
into  action  against  the  Greeks,  though  their 
cavalry  harassed  the  more  accessible  parts  of 
the  Grecian  line  without  ceasing;  and  in  a 
more  serious  attack  against  that  part  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  line  which  guarded  the  Gar- 
gaphian  fountain,  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  spot. 

The  Grecian  army,  being  thus  deprived  of 
water,  and  provisions  also  beginning  to  fail 
them,  found  a  decampment  was  rendered  in- 
dispensable. Pausanias  determined  to  oc- 
cupy a  narrow  slip  of  ground  towards  the 
source  of  the  Asopus,  confined  between  that 
river  and  mount  Cithaeron ;  and  the  obscurity 
of  midnight  was  chosen  as  the  most  conve- 
nient time  for  effecting  this  purpose.  The 
Greeks,  however,  were  by  no  means  unani- 
mous in  this  measure.  Amompharetus,  an 
old  Spartan,  and  next  in  command  to  Pau- 
sanias, insisted  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the 
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Spartan  honour  to  retire  in  sight  of  an  enemy  ; 
to  which  Pausanias  replied,  that  marching  this 
way  or  that,  when  it  proceeded  from  a  right 
motive,  was  not  dishonourable.  Amompha- 
retus  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  declared 
that  neither  he  nor  the  division  which  lie  com- 
manded should  ever  flee  from  the  enemy. 
But  when  Pausanias  resolutely  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  marching,  he  reluctantly  ordered  his 
standards  to  be  taken  up,  and  moved  slowly 
after  him.  Pausanias  kept  the  high  ground : 
and  the  Athenians,  who  scrupulously  adhered 
to  his  orders,  marched  in  the  plain ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  confederates  withdrew  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  where  they  were  out  of  reach  of 
the  Persian  cavalry.  At  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  Pausanias  halted,  to 
give  Amompharetus  time  to  come  up ;  but 
he  had  hardly  joined  the  main  body,  when 
the  vanguard  of  the  Persian  horse  attacked 
the  whole  with  great  fury. 

Mardonius,  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  doubted  not  that 
they  had  made  this  precipitate  retreat,  through 
fear  of  the  Persian  arms ;  and  he  gave  orders 
to  his  soldiers  to  pursue  and  complete  the 
conquest.  Having  sent  his  Grecian  auxilia- 
ries against  the  Athenians,  he  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  troops  to  attack  the  La- 
cedaemonians. No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  that  which  the  two  hostile  armies  af- 
forded. The  Persians  hurried  on  with  all  the 
haste  and  confusion  of  an  ill-disciplined  mul- 
titude, eager  to  share  a  certain  victory  :  while 
the  Lacedaemonians,  carefully  covered  with 
their  shields,  silently  observed  the  sacrifices. 
As  soon  as  Pausanias  perceived  that  the 
omens  were  propitious  to  the  Grecian  interest, 
he  gave  the  signal,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
proceeded  with  intrepidity  to  close  combat. 
The  Persians,  who  had  been  reinforced  with 
the  Sacae,  a  Scythian  tribe,  sustained  the 
shock  with  great  courage ;  but  being  neither 
so  well  armed,  nor  so  well  disciplined,  as  the 
Greeks,  their  valour  only  served  to  bring 
them  to  the  slaughter.  The  troops  under 
Pausanias  did  not  much  exceed  50,000  men ; 
for  the  Athenians  had  been  intercepted  by  the 
Boeotians  and  other  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
interest.  The  Lacedamionians  and  Tegaeans 
were  therefore  obliged  to  sustain  the  main 
attack  without  assistance.  They  slew  im- 
mense numbers;  but  fresh  troops  still  suc- 


ceeded to  the  fight,  making  a  most  hideous 
noise.  Mardonius,  mounted  upon  a  white 
steed  of  great  strength  and  swiftness,  signa- 
lized himself  by  his  determined  bravery ;  and 
his  example  was  emulated  by  a  thousand 
horsemen,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the 
Persian  nobility,  who  constantly  attended 
him.  Had  the  skill  of  the  Persians  been 
equal  to  their  courage,  or  had  their  troops 
been  regularly  and  properly  disciplined,  the 
victory  would  either  have  been  against  the 
Greeks,  or  must  at  least  have  been  obtained 
with  more  difficulty  and  a  greater  loss  of 
men.  But  the  Persians  acted  without  union 
or  concert;  and,  attacking  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians by  parties  only,  were  easily  defeated. 
Their  numbers,  however,  kept  the  battle  doubt- 
ful, till  Mardonius  was  slain ;  which  event 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  flight  of 
their  army.  The  Athenians  also  routed  the 
the  Greeks  who  were  allied  with,  and  fought 
under  the  Persian  banners ;  so  that  Artaba- 
zus,  the  next  in  command  to  Mardonius,  and 
against  whose  advice  these  measures  had 
been  pursued,  deeming  all  lost,  retired  with 
40,000  men,  marched  with  great  expedition 
into  Thrace,  and,  arriving  at  the  Hellespont, 
passed  over  to  Asia. 

The  rest  of  the  Persian  army  withdrew  into 
their  camp,  where  they  strengthened  the 
works  already  thrown  up,  and  resolved  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last.  Pausanias 
coming  up  with  his  Lacedaemonians,  attacked 
the  camp  without  hesitation ;  but  being  un- 
accustomed to  this  kind  of  warfare,  they 
made  no  impression  till  they  were  joined  by 
the  Athenians,  when  it  was  carried  by  assault, 
and  a  horrible  slaughter  ensued.  Of  350,000 
men,  whom  Mardonius  brought  into  the  field, 
scarcely  three  thousand  escaped,  exclusively 
of  those  who  retreated  under  Artabazus. 
The  number  of  the  Greeks  that  fell  in  this 
engagement  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have 
been  considerable.(e) 

After  the  battle,  Lampon  of  ./Egina  proposed 
to  Pausanias  that  the  body  of  Mardonius 
should  be  searched  for,  that  the  indignity 
offered  to  the  remains  of  his  uncle  Leonidas 
might  be  retaliated  upon  it.  But  Pausanias 
peremptorily  rejected  this  counsel,  observing, 
that  though  the  men  of  ^Egina  might  delight  in 
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such  actions,  tin-  Spartans  could  not  consent 
to  do  what  the\  had  condemned  in  barbarians ; 
and  it  was  his  highest  ambition  to  be  eom- 
iii'-nded  to  his  countrymen  for  neither  doing 
nor  speaking  an  unbecoming  thing.  The  loss 
of  Leonid  as,  and  those  who  fell  with  him  at 
Thermopylae,  he  continued,  had  been  amply 
compensated  by  the  multitudes  slain  in  the 
recent  battle ;  and  he  advised  Lampon  to  re- 
tire with  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  that  he  was 
permitted  to  go  unpunished  for  his  pernicious 
counsel  .(f) 

When  Pausanias  beheld  the  magnificent 
tent,  and  the  rich  furniture,  belonging  to  Mar- 
donius,  with  the  large  appendages  of  luxury, 
he  ordered  the  Persian  cooks,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  to  prepare  a  supper  after  their 
manner;  and  when  they  had  done  so,  he  de- 
sired his  own  servants  to  lay  on  a  Spartan 
meal.  He  then  sent  for  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Greeks,  and  pointing  to  both,  said  with 
a  smile :  "  Behold  the  folly  of  this  king  of  the 
Medes ;  who  living  in  this  sumptuous  manner 
at  home,  has  undertaken  so  long  a  journey,  at 
a  vast  expense,  to  rob  us,  who  fare  so  scantily!" 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Pausanias,  had 
he  always  retained  such  sentiments.  But 
while  he  thus  contemned  the  riches  and  lux- 
uries of  the  Persians,  they  unconsciously 
beguiled  him,  and  he  s.oon  after  bartered  his 
virtue  for  the  possession  of  them.  For  the 
present,  he  was  content  with  a  tenth  of  the 
spoils  ;  of  the  rest  a  part  was  purloined  by  the 
Helots  entrusted  to  collect  them;  a  portion 
was  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  the  remainder 
distributed  among  the  Greeks. 

On  the  same  day  (22d  September)  with  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  Leotychides,  with  Xanthip- 
ptis  the  Athenian,  gained  the  memorable  vic- 
tory at  Mycale,  and  totally  defeated  the  last 
remains  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  which  the 
Persians  had  collected  for  the  subjugation  of 
Greece.(g) 

As  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  not  princi- 
pals in  the  war,  had  taken  the  lead  against 
tin-  Persians,  they  were  not  backward,  after 
the  enemy  was  expelled,  in  asserting  their 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  states  ; 
and  they  carried  this  arrogance  so  far  as  abso- 
lutely to  prohibit  the  Athenians  from  fortifying 


(f).  H"odot-  I'b.  ix.  cap.  68-70,  71,  78,  81.    Corn.  Nep. 
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their  own  territory.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  overreached  by  the  policy  of  Themis- 
tocles,(h)  and  were  obliged  to  remain  mortified 
spectators  of  the  rapid  prosperity  of  their  rival. 
Soon  afterwards  they  sent  out  Pausanias  with 
a  fleet,  to  join  the  Athenian 
armaments  under  Aristides  and 
Cimon,  to  deliver  the  Grecian 
cities  in  Ionia  from  the  Persian 
garrisons.  The  combined  fleet 
sailed  first  to  Cyprus ;  the  garrison  of  which 
being  cut  oft'  from  all  support  and  assistance 
from  the  Persians  by  the  great  superiority  of 
the  Greeks  at  sea,  were  more  solicitous  to 
obtain  favourable  terms  of  capitulation  for 
themselves,  than  to  defend  the  place  for  their 
king.  Most  of  the  Grecian  cities  were  also 
rescued  from  the  Persians,  with  very  little 
trouble.  The  fleet  then  proceeded  to  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Propontis ;  and  took 
Byzantium,  the  key  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  grand  depot  of 
the  Persian  arms.  The  siege  of  this  place 
was  obstinate;  but  at  length  the  Avails  were 
stormed,  and  an  immense  booty,  with  several 
persons  of  the  royal  blood,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors. 

The  haughty  disposition  of  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral had  been  elated  with  his  victory  at 
Plataea ;  and  his  success  against  Byzantium 
j  still  farther  augmented  it.  The  tenth  of  the 
•spoil,  which  had  been  allotted  him  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  raised  him  above  the  equality 
required  by  the  institutions  of  his  country ; 
and  the  wealth  and  riches  found  in  Byzantium 
contributed  to  occasion  his  ruin.  Conceiving 
himself  to  be  too  great  to  continue  a  subject, 
he  aimed  at  the  regal  power,  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  not- 
withstanding he  had  so  lately  contemned  the 
luxury  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  now 
gave  himself  up  to  it  without  reserve,  and 
derided  the  customs  of  the  Spartans,  to  which 
he  had  formerly  been  so  attached.  To  pro- 
pitiate the  Persian  monarch  in  his  favour,  he 
committed  the  Persian  nobles,  who  had  been 
taken  in  Byzantium,  to  the  care  of  one  Gar- 
gylus,  an  Eretrian,  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  the  Persian  language  and  customs,  who, 
in  pursuance  of  his  private  orders,  escaped 

(g)  See  before,  p.  405,  501. 
(h)  Ibid.  p.  503. 
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with  his  prisoners  across  the  Bosphorus ;  and 
carried  a  letter  to  Xerxes,  in  which  Pausanias, 
after  mentioning  his  restoration  of  the  captive 
princes  as  an  indubitable  mark  of  his  sincerity, 
offered  to  assist  the  Persian  monarch  in  con- 
quering Greece,  provided  he  would  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  allow  him  to 
hold  that  country  as  a  dependent  province. 
As  the  subjugation  of  Greece  was  an  object 
which  Xerxes  had  greatly  at  heart,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  these 
proposals ;  and  to  have  sent  Artabazus,  a 
nobleman  of  consequence,  and  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  to  treat  and  co-operate  with 
Pausanias. 

While  the  renegade  Spartan  was  at  Byzan- 
tium, an  occurrence  took  place  which  was 
prejudicial  to  his  character,  and  embittered 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  conceived  a 
tender  passion  for  a  young  lady,  named 
Cleonice,  whom  her  parents,  through  dread 
of  his  power,  forced  to  his  embraces.  Agree- 
ably to  the  customs  of  the  age  and  country, 
she  was  to  enter  his  chamber  after  he  was 
asleep ;  and  her  request  that  all  the  lights 
might  be  put  out,  to  hide  her  shame,  had 
been  acceded  to.  As  she  approached  his 
couch  in  the  dark,  she  stumbled  over  one  of 
the  extinguished  lamps ;  the  noise  of  which 
suddenly  awakening  him,  he,  forgetting  the 
occasion,  and  fearing  that  some  assassin  had 
entered  the  room,  caught  up  his  sword  and 
gave  her  a  mortal  wound  ;  a  mischance  that 
rendered  him  almost  frantic.(i) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conduct  of  Pausanias 
gave  such  umbrage  to  the  allies,  that  they 
sent  privately  to  accuse  him  at  Sparta;  and 
before  their  messengers  could  return,  they 
deprived  him  of  the  command,  and  even 
proceeded  to  besiege  him  in  Byzantium.(j) 
Escaping,  however,  from  thence,  he  fled  to 
Heraclea,  and  endeavoured,  according  to  the 
methods  then  in  use,  to  appease  the  ghost  of 
Cleonice,  which  haunted  his  imagination.  In 
this  place  he  met  with  certain  persons,  who 
pretended  to  the  power  of  raising  the  spirits 
of  the  deceased;  and  at  his  request  they 
brought  up  that  of  his  murdered  mistress. 
To  all  his  questions,  the  vision  gave  but  one 
short  answer,  that  at  Sparta  he  would  find  an 
end  to  all  his  misfortunes.  This  encouraged 


(i)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cimon. 

(j)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Pautan. 


him  to  proceed  to  his  native  country ;  where 
he  was  immediately  put  under  arrest,  by 
order  of  the  ephori.  His  immense  wealth, 
however,  enabled  him  to  corrupt  his  judges ; 
and  the  ephori  pretending  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  against  him,  he  was  only  de- 
graded from  his  office.  This  censure,  how- 
ever, did  not  deter  him  from  pursuing  his 
treacherous  designs.  He  still  continued  to 
correspond  with  Artabazus ;  and  at  length 
began  to  tamper  with  the  Helots  and  M< 
mans,  those  oppressed  slaves,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  rebel  against  their  unrelenting  masters. 
But,  as  it  exceeded  even  the  opulence  and 
effrontery  of  Pausanias,  to  corrupt  arid  influ- 
ence the  whole  republic,  he  was  again  im- 
peached of  treason  to  Greece ;  and  his  accu- 
sers, in  consequence  of  a  recent  discovery, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  make  good  their 
charge  against  him. 

Pausanias  had  agreed  with  Artabazus,  that 
every  bearer  of  an  epistle  from  him  should  be 
put  to  death,  that  no  witnesses  might  ever 
appear  against  him.(l)  But  growing  at  length 
impatient,  on  finding  that  Themistocles  would 
not  enter  into  his  measures,  he  wrote  in  pe- 
remptory terms  to  Artabazus,  and  confided 
the  letter  to  a  youth,  named  Argilius,  who 
lived  with  Pausanias  as  the  minister  of  his 
pleasures.  This  youth,  having  observed  that 
none  of  the  messengers  of  Pausanias  ever 
returned,  determined  to  open  the  letter ;  and 
finding  by  the  contents  the  fate  he  was  to 
have  met  with,  he  was  fired  with  resentment ; 
and  carried  the  letter  directly  to  the  enemies 
of  Pausanias,  who  discovered  much  from  it, 
though  not  enough  to  convict  him.  They 
therefore  advised  Argilius  to  take  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  not  doubting  but  his 
master  would  soon  follow  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  double  tent  was  set  up,  in  one  part  of 
which  certain  Spartans  were  concealed,  and 
in  the  other  Argilius  received  his  master,  who 
came  to  expostulate  with  him.  By  their  mu- 
tual reproaches,  the  Spartans  who  heard  them 
became  direct  witnesses  against  Pausanias,  so 
that  when  he  returned  to  Sparta 
the  ephori  resolved  to  imprison 
him.  Some  of  his  friends,  how- 
ever, gave  him  intelligence  of 
their  design,  and  he  fled  for 

(k)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cimon. 

(1)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Justin,  lib,  ii.  cap.  15. 
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protection  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Cltalci- 
<lic(t.  As  it  was  unlawful  to  take  a  person 
from  that  asylum,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  act,  till  the  mother  of  Pau- 
sanias,  taking  a  tile  in  her  hand,  came  to  the 
temple,  and  ha\  ing  placed  it  at  the  door, 
retired  to  her  house  without  speaking  a  word. 
The  Spartans,  taking  the  hint  from  her  con- 
duct, followed  the  example,  and  by  blocking 
up  the  entrance,  starved  him  to  death.(m) 
Notwithstanding  the  treason  of  Pausanias, 
and  his  tragical  end,  the  Spartans  were  not 
ungrateful  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
them :  they  instituted  solemn  games  in  his 
honour,  in  which  none  but  freeborn  Spartans 
contended ;  and  during  the  celebration,  an 
oration  was  pronounced,  commemorative  of 
his  heroic  actions,  particularly  in  the  battle 
of  Plataea  and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.(n) 

About  this  time,  Leotychides  was  sent  with 
an  army  to  chastise  the  Thessalians,  who  had 
shewn  themselves  adverse  to  the  Greeks  in 
general,  and  had  expressed  a  peculiar  enmity 
towards  Sparta.  He  defeated  them  in  bat- 
tle, ravaged  their  country,  and  had  nearly 
reduced  them  to  the  last  extremity,  when 
they  found  means  to  corrupt  him  with  their 
gold.  Information  of  this  defection  was  not 
long  in  being  conveyed  to  Sparta,  and  the 
ephori  sent  out  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
his  conduct,  who  surprised  him  in  his  tent, 
with  the  price  of  his  treason  in  his  hands. 
He  immediately  returned '  to  Sparta,  to  ex- 
onerate himself  from  the  charge ;  but  finding 
the  citizens,  with  whom  he  had  never  been  a 
favourite,  not  disposed  to  listen  to  his  expla- 
nations, but  beat  upon  punishing  him,  he  flew 
to  Tegaca,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  where  he  either  died,  or  slew  him- 

Jul.  Per.  42i.v>v  Sl'1<>    after   a   1>eiSn   of   twenty- 

A.  M.     3>35.  /  two  years.     Having  survived  his 

Oljmp.       V  sonZeuxidamus,  he  was  succeed- 

i.xxvii.   4.   I  C(j    by    njs    gran(ison  Archida- 

mus  ll.(o)  Towards  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  the  city  of  Sparta  was  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  a  most  dreadful  earthquake, 


(m)  Pint,  ire  Parallel.  \.  In  Vit.  T/icmist.  et  in  Apoph- 
Iheijm.  Mullet:  Lacon.  Thucjd.  lib.  i.  Polyxn.  Siratatj. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  51. 

(n)  Corn.  Ncp.  in  Vit.  Pavsan,  Diod.  Sicul:  et  Justin, 
ut  supra. 


which  threw  down  part  of  mount  Tavgetus, 
destroyed  about  20,000  persons,(p)  and  left 
only  five  houses  standing  in  the  capital  of 
Laconia.(q) 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  consequent 
upon  this  disaster,  Archidamus  gave  a  signal 
instance  of  his  wisdom  and  firmness.  Fore- 
seeing that  the  Helots  would  take  advantage 
of  the  event  to  revolt,  while  the  citi/ens  were 
wholly  occupied  in  saving  their  (-fleets  from 
the  ruins,  he  caused  an  alarm  to  be  sounded, 
as  if  an  enemy  were  just  at  hand.  On  hear- 
ing this,  the  Spartans  armed  themselves  in 
haste,  and  repaired  to  the  field,  where  Archi- 
damus was  waiting  to  receive  them.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  expectations  of  the  king- 
were  realized ;  for  the  Helots  had  taken  to 
arms,  and  were  in  full  march  to  Sparta,  not 
(! reaming  of  opposition  :  but  when  they  met 
their  masters  ready  to  chastise  their  rebellion, 
their  boldness  was  turned  into  dismay,  and 
they  fled  with  precipitation.  Quickly  recol- 
lecting themselves,  however,  and  knowing 
that  they  could  expect  no  favour,  they  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  their  revolt,  and  to  trust 
for  a  pacification  only  to  their  swords,  which 
their  late  service  in  the  wars  had  taught  them 
how  to  use.  The  consideration  that  the 
Spartans  were  more  than  half  embroiled  with 
the  Athenians,  who  were  inclined  to  dispute 
with  them  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  tended 
to  strengthen  the  Helots  in  their  resolution. 
The  Messenians  also  began  to  shew  marks 
of  their  resentment;  and  the  Peloponnesian 
states  in  general  were  in  a  state  of  disaffec- 
tion: so  that  at  no  period  were  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  greater  danger,  or  less  able  to  act 
vigorously  against  their  revolted  subjects. 

While   things    were    in    this      Ju,  Pcr-M2.,B- 
unsettled  state,  Plistarchus,  the    V  ^  M.     *303o. 
son    of  Leonidas   and   Gorgo,  1       Olymp. 
died;    and,    leaving    no   issue,    /  *  pXXVH,'\ 
was    succeeded   by  his   cousin   ^ 
Plistoanax,     son     of    Pausanias,     his     uncle 
Nicomedes    acting  as  his  tutor  and  guardian 
during  his  minority. 


(o)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.    Pausan.  in  Laconic. 
(p)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 
(q)  Plut.  in  Vit,  Cimon. 
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In  the  second  year  of  Plis- 
t(ian;i\,  and  fifth  of  Archida- 
mus,  the  third  Messenian  \\arr 
commenced;  but  under  what 
circumstances  is  not  very  clear. 
Tin1  Helots,  after  throwing  oft'  the  yoke,  had 
sei/ed  a  post  in  Messenia,  from  whence  they 
made  continual  inroads  into  Laconia,  burn- 
ing and  pillaging  all  the  villages  they  came 
to.  The  Spartans,  unable  of  themselves  to 
repress  this  insurrection,  applied  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  assistance,  which,  after  sonic  oppo- 
sition, was  granted;  they  likewise  splicited 
their  other  allies,  who,  prompted  by  tin- 
example  of  the  Athenians,  and  influenced  by 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  services  the  Spartans 
had  rendered  to  all  Greece  during  the  Per- 
sian wars,  likewise  sent  their  quotas:  so  that 
Archidamus  was  enabled  to  take  the  field, 
notwithstanding  the  Messenians  had  joined 
the  Helots,  and  fortified  themselves  in  mount 
Ithome..  It  was  chiefly  on  the  last  account 
that  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  was 
called  in,  as  the  Spartans  were  very  inexpert 
at  sieges.  While  the  Athenian  succours  were 
delayed,  the  Lacedaemonians  seem  to  have 
received  the  injunction  from  the  Delphic 
oracle  to  offer  no  violence  to  Ithome,  Which 
was  sacred  to  Jujiilerfo)  so  that  when  (,'imon 
arrived  with  his  troops,  he  was  told  their 
services  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  Spar- 
tans had  also  by  that  time  ascertained  the 
readiness  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  serve  them, 
and  they  therefore  gave  way  to  the  jealousy 
they  had  long  entertained  of  the  Athenians, 
whom  they  suspected  of  bearing  a  better  will 
towards  the  insurgents  than  towards  them- 
selves. It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  these 
apprehensions  were  well  or  ill  founded  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  insult  oflered  to  Cimon 
and  his  companions  in  arms  irritated  the 
Athenians  to  the  utmost,  and  they  swore 
that  they  would  humble  the  pride  of  those 
who  had  given  it.(t) 

While  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  were 
blockading  Ithome,  the  Phoceans  invaded 
(lie  Dorians,  who  inhabited  mount  Parnassus, 


(Vj  This  war,  in  fact,  commenced  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Helot*,  in  tin;  year  of  the  earthquake;  but  is  only  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  the  Messenianu  fortifying  themselves  in 
Ithome,  where  they  were  blockaded  about  ten  years. 


and   took    their    capital,    \\ith  several    other 
cities.     As    these    Dorians  were   of  the  Her- 
culean   stock,    the    Spartans    dispatched     an 
army  to  their  aid   under  the  regent    INiconie- 
des.     He    quickly    expelled    the     Phoceans; 
but.  on  his  return,  the  Athenians,     ,j(||  j,(.r   j.,-,. 
joined     with     the    Argues    and    I  ,\.  M.      :iviii. 
Thessalians,  shut  him  out  of  the   <       oiymp. 
Peloponnesus.     Nicomedes  de-    I    LN 
clining   a   battle    at    that  time,    ^Bl  C< 
turned    aside    to    Boaotia,   where,    during    the 
winter,  he  commenced  a  correspondence  with 
the  aristocratic  party  in  Athens.     The  battle 
of  Tanagra,  fought  in  the  following  spring,(u) 
\vastheconsequence,  in  which  the  Athenians 
were   so    roughly    handled,    that    they   wen: 
obliged  to  leave  their  enemies  masters  of  the 
field.     In  the  next  year,  the  Lacedaemonians 
assisted    the   Thebans   to    recover   their   pre- 
ponderance in   Boeotia;  but   their  work   was 
soon    overthrown,    and    themselves    defeated, 
by    Myronides    the    Athenian    general,    who 
with  a  far  inferior  force  ga\e  them  battle  at 
Tanagra,  and  gained  a  complete  and  splen- 
did  victory.      This  disaster  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  an  invasion  of  Laconia,  under  Tol- 
inides,    who,    emulous     of    the    ,ju|  pcr  4.,-(H 
heroism  and   success   of  Myro-   \A.  M.     3.',  i«. 
nides,  had  persuaded  the  Athe-  <       Olymp. 
mans  to  an  enterprise  till  then   /  I.XX.M.    1. 
unattempted.      After    ravaging  ^   '    ' 
various  parts  of  the  peninsula,  he  sailed  over 
to  /acynthus,  reduced  the  capital,   with  other 
cities  in  its  vicinity,  and  then  went  to  IS'au- 
pactus,  which  he  took  by  composition,  after 
having   ejected    the    Lacedaemonian   garrison. 
This    expedition  was    followed    by  a   second 
invasion   of   the    Peloponnesus,     under    Peri- 
cles,   who   met   with    but   little    resistance,    so 
greatly  had  the  terror  of  the  Athenian   arms 
dispirited     the    Lacedaemonians     and     their 
allies. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Messenian  war  was 
still  carried  on,  and  was  not  likely,  even  in 
the  tenth  year,  to  be  terminated.  The  de- 
predations of  the  Athenians  were  now  so 
alarming,  that  the  Spartans  foresaw  they  must. 


(s)  See  before,  p.  188. 

(t)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.     Thucyd.  lib.  i.  iv.    Pausan.  in 
Messen.    Pint,  in  Vit.  Cimon.  Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 
(u)  See  before,  p.  614,  01;".. 
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shortly  concentrate  their  forces  to  resist  the 
invaders,  and  tiny  therefore  proposed  to  the 
,-nians  that  they  should  retire  peaceably 
i'roiu  tlie  Peloponnesus,  on  condition  that  if 
they  ever  returned,  they  should  be  reduced 
to  the  most  abject  slavery.  These  terms 
\\ .  re  accepted,  and  the  exiles  were  received 
by  the  Athenians,  who,  to  mor- 
tify their  enemies,  settled  them 
at  Naupactus,  from  whence  they 
afterwards  removed  them  to  a 
part  of  their  own  country,  of 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  they  had  dispossessed  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  though  it  was  not  till  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  that  they  were  finally  and  fully 
reinstated  .(v) 

About  this  time  Cimon,  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  was  recalled  to  Athens, 
and  by  his  influence,  the  activity  of  that  state 
was  turned  against  the  Persians ;  so  that  the 
Spartans  obtained  a  season  of  leisure  for  re- 
pairing their  losses. 

After    an    interval   of    about 
seven    years,     the    Lacedaemo- 
nians were  again  engaged  in  a 
war,  in  support   of  a  claim  of 
the  Delphians  to  the  possession 
of  the   temple  of  Delphi,   which    before   had 
belonged  to  the  Phoceans.     By  their  means, 
the  Delphians  obtained   their  object;  and  in 
return   they  conferred   upon   the  Lacedaemo- 
nians  a   right   of  first  consulting   the  oracle. 
But   soon  afterwards  the  Athenians  restored 
the  temple  to  the  Phoceans,  and  from  them 
obtained    a    similar     privilege.        This     pro- 
duced a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  those 
rival  states,  which  had   acted  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  principals  in  the  dispute.     The  Lacedae- 
monians   having   induced   the    Boeotians    and 
Megareans    to    revolt    from    the    Athenians ; 
Tolmides,  who  had  attempted  to  reduce  the 
former,    being    slain  ;(w)    and    Eubcea  having 
also  shaken  off  the   yoke;    the  present  was 
Jul.  Per.  4267.>i    deemed    a   favourable   opportu- 
nity for   giving  a   mortal   blow 
to  Athens ;  and  the  young  king 
Plistoanax  was  sent  to  invade 
Attica   with    a    numerous    and 
well  appointed  army ;  and  on  account  of  his 


Jul.  Per.  42(50. 

A.  M.      3536. 
Olymp. 

LXXXIII.    1. 

B.  C.          448. 


A.  M.      3557.  i 
Olymp. 

LXXXIII.   2. 

B.  C.          447., 


(v)  Pausan.  in  Messen.    Thucyd.  lib.  iv. 
(w)  See  before,  p.  517. 


youth,  Cleondrides  was  ordered  to  accom- 
pany him  as  his  adviser.  At  first  they  occa- 
sioned considerable  alarm  by  the  devastations 
with  which  they  marked  their  progress ;  and 
Pericles  was  recalled  in  haste  from  Eubcea  to 
oppose  them.  Pericles,  however,  did  not 
attack  them  with  the  sword,  but  contrived  to 
bribe  Cleondrides,  who  persuaded  the  king- 
to  return  home.  For  this  the  Spartans  ad- 
judged Cleondrides  to  die,  but  he  flew  from 
the  sentence ;  and  they  laid  so 

-i  ^  T">I  *   A.  C  Jui,  L  cr»  *±,it><>« 

heavy  a  line  upon   Jrlistoanax,   V^.  M.     3558. 
that,    to     avoid     it,     he     went  <J      Olymp. 
into  banishment.     These  hosti-   i  LXXXIII.  3. 
lilies  were  immediately  followed      B-  C- 
by  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  between  the  Lace- 
du-monians  and  Athenians,  which,   though  it 
lasted  for  some  time,  was  far  from  extinguish- 
ing their  mutual  animosity .(x) 

At  this  period,  the  Athenians  had  the 
strongest  party  among  the  Greeks,  on  account 
of  the  haughtiness  with  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  conducted  themselves  while  they 
were  the  superior  power.  But  the  Athenians, 
soon  getting  intoxicated  with  their  prosperity, 
became  much  more  arbitrary  and  odious,  so 
that  the  tide  of  popularity  flowed  back  to 
Sparta.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  truce, 
a  full  assembly  of  deputies  from  f  Jul  Per  4282 
the  states  of  Peloponnesus 
other  parts  of  Greece  was 
at  Sparta,  in  which  the 
nians  were  unanimously  accused 
of  tyranny,  oppression,  injustice,  and  rapacity, 
in  plundering  many  of  the  states  of  vast  sums 
of  money ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  en- 
treated to  take  up  the  common  cause  of 
Greece,  before  the  Athenians  should  effect 
what  the  Persian  king  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  execute  with  all  his  forces.  Some 
Athenians,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
powerfully  defended  their  government  against 
the  charges;  but  the  Spartans,  when  they  had 
heard  both  parties,  seemed  strongly  inclined 
to  declare  immediate  war.  Archidamus,  how- 
ever, like  a  prudent  prince,  interposed,  and 
pointed  out  the  hazard  with  which  such  a 
determination  would  be  attended.  Compar- 
ing their  own  state  with  Athens,  he  observed, 
they  should  not  only  need  the  aid  of  the 

(x)  Thucyd.  lib.  i.     Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Plut.  in  Vii.  Pe- 
ricl. 
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Greeks,  but  of  the  barbarians  likewise ;  he 
demonstrated  that  the  mere  invasion  of  At- 
tica would  avail  little  towards  the  conquest 
aspired  after;  that  if  they  proceeded  with 
caution  and  due  deliberation,  it  was  possible 
the  Athenians  might  be  brought  to  reason, 
and  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  allies,  without 
having  recourse  to  arms ;  or,  at  least,  by  not 
precipitating  matters,  they  would  preserve 
their  own  reputation,  and  be  enabled  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  full  effect.  When  Archida- 
inus  had  done  speaking,  Stenela'klas,  one  of 
the  ephori,  declared  himself  of  a  different 
sentiment;  alleging  that  it  was  a  great  hap- 
piness for  Sparta,  that  other  states  had  taken 
umbrage  at  her  rival ;  that  if  she  was  not 
immediately  humbled,  their  united  strength 
would  be  afterwards  too  weak ;  and  that  if 
the  opportunity  which  then  presented  itself 
were  neglected,  they  might  never  afterwards 
meet  with  such  another.  At  his  motion, 
therefore,  war  was  immediately  decreed  ;  and 
the  deputies,  sent  to  'consult  the  Delphian 
oracle,  received  a  response  suitable  to  their 
wishes.(y)  Ambassadors  were  likewise  sent  to 
all  the  allies,  to  desire  them  to  prepare  their 
contingents ;  while  others  went  to  Athens, 
with  offers  of  peace  on  certain  conditions, 
which,  through  the  influence  of  Pericles, 
were  rejected.(z) 

j  i  P  4283  ~\  The  Peloponnesian  war  was 
A.M.  3573.  /  the  consequence;  the  first  ac- 

Olymp.  V  tion  of  which  was  the  attempt 
l.i  made  upon  Plataea  by  the  The- 
l<^  bans;  and  immediately  after- 
wards all  the  parties  took  the  field .  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  war,  which,  after  a  struggle  of 
twenty-seven  years,  ended  fatally  to  Athens, 
having  been  already  given  in  the  history  of 
that  republic,(a)  nothing  more  is  requisite  here 
than  to  notice  such  events  as  belonged  pe- 
culiarly to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  that  in- 
terval. 

Jul.  Per.  4287.  "\  *n  tne  beginning  of  the  fifth 
A.  M.  3577.  /  year  of  the  war,  the  Plataeans, 

Olymp.       V  who    had   been    blockaded    by 

LXXXVIU.  2. 1    tne    Spartans    for     nearly    two 

years,   were    reduced    to    such 

extremities    by   famine,    that   they    began    to 

think   of  capitulating.     Part  of  the  garrison, 

(y)  Thucyd.  lib.  i.     Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.     Justin,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  7. 
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during  the  preceding  winter,  had  forced  its 
way  through  the  Peloponnesian  guards,  and 
escaped  to  Athens.  Those  who  remained, 

I  were  assured  by  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
to  whom  they  tendered  their  capitulation  on 
terms  of  safety  for  themselves  and  the  towns- 
people, that  if  they  would  unreservedly  sub- 
mit to  the  Spartans  as  their  judges,  no  indi- 
vidual should  be  punished  without  a  trial, 
and  the  innocent  should  be  set  free.  The 
Plataeans,  utterly  incapable  of  contending  for 
better  terms,  acceded  to  these ;  and  the  town, 
with  the  remnant  of  its  inhabitants,  were  ac- 
cordingly surrendered. 

Soon  after,  commissioners  arrived  from 
Sparta,  authorized  to  decide,  or  rather  to  pro- 
nounce their  doom ;  for  the  mode  of  trial,  as 
it  was  called,  promised  nothing  less  than  a 
general  massacre.  The  only  question  put  to 
them  was,  whether  they  had  rendered  the 
Peloponnesians  any  service  during  the  exist- 
ing war?  Startled  at  such  a  question,  they 
urged  their  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
different  kind  of  trial,  which  had  induced 
them  to  surrender.  They  pleaded  the  ac- 
knowledged merit  of  their  commonwealth  with 
Sparta  and  with  all  Greece,  during  the  Per- 
sian wars;  and  they  laid  particular  stress  on 
the  assistance  they  had  rendered  that  state 
during  the  rebellion  of  the  Helots.  They  al- 
leged, that  the  refusal  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  protect  them  against  the  Thebans  had 
obliged  them  to  seek  the  friendship  and  al- 
liance of  Athens;  and  they  expatiated  on  the 

•  cruelty  of  punishing  them  for  not  having  de- 
serted an  alliance  in  which  they  were  bound 
by  every  sentiment  and  tie  of  gratitude. 
They  besought  the  Lacedaemonians  not  to 
lay  waste  those  temples,  in  which  thanks- 
givings had  been  offered  up  to  the  gods  for 
blessing  Greece  with  liberty,  and  freeing  it 
from  the  dread  of  the  Persian  yoke ;  and 
they  urged,  that  if  their  commonwealth  should 
be  destroyed,  the  solemn  and  sacred  rites  of 
united  Greece,  which  had  been  appointed  to 
be  performed  by  the  Plataeans,  would  imme- 
diately cease  and  be  abolished.  Finally,  ad- 
juring the  Laceddemonians  by  every  thing- 
human  and  divine,  they  deprecated  being 


4  G 


(z)  See  before,  p.  521. 
(a)  Ibid.  p.  521—078. 
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delivered  up  to  the  vengeance  of  their  ancient 
and  inveterate  enemies,  the  Thebans,  whose 
treacherous  and  insidious  conduct  they  had 
successfully  resisted,  and  justly  punished ; 
and  requested  that  the  Spartans  themselves 
would  take  possession  of  the  town  according 
to  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  Thebans,  whose  hatred  of  the  Platseans 
could  not  be  effaced  by  time,  replied  by  as- 
serting their  ancient  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
Plataea;  and  affirmed  that  the  connection 
with  Athens  could  not  excuse  the  Plataeans 
for  their  defection  from  the  general  confe- 
deracy of  Greece.  "  With  regard  to  the 
attempt  to  surprise  your  city,"  continued  the 
Theban  orator,  "  the  most  respectable  of  your 
citizens  invited  us,  opened  your  gates  to  us, 
and  under  their  authority  we  acted.(b)  No- 
thing hostile  was  meditated  against  you ;  our 
sole  aim  was,  to  detach  you  from  a  foreign 
connection,  and  reunite  you  to  the  body  of 
the  Boeotian  people.  Nevertheless,  our  citi- 
zens were  butchered,  contrary  to  the  promise 
you  had  given.  The  fathers  of  those  youths 
whom  the  Plataeans  murdered  after  they  had 
submitted  to  mercy,  were  the  very  men  that 
rescued  Boeotia  from  the  Attic  yoke,  and 
restored  it  to  the  Grecian  confederacy.  Their 
lamentations  and  tears  demand  of  you,  Lace- 
daemonians, the  punishment  of  these  men ; 
and  that  justice  to  which,  by  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Greece,  we  are  entitled." 

The  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  received  from  Sparta, 
insisted  upon  an  answer  to  the  simple  ques- 
tion which  was  at  first  proposed.  The  Pla- 
taeans were  therefore  called  on,  one  by  one, 
to  say  whether  in  the  present  war  they  had 
done  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  or 
their  allies?  AJ1  answering  in  the  negative, 
they  were  severally  led  aside,  and  put  to 
death.  The  number  of  the  Plataeans  thus 
sacrificed  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  that 
of  the  Athenians  to  twenty-five.  The  women 
were  condemned  to  slavery;  and  the  town 
and  territory  giv«n  to  the  Thebans.  A  few 
Plataean  fugitives,  however,  of  the  aristocratic- 
party,  and  some  Megarean  exiles,  were  per- 
mitted to  inhabit  the  place  during  one  year. 


(b)  See  before,  p.  522. 

(c)  Thucyd.  lib.  iii.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Pericl. 
(A)  Plut.  in  Apopkthcym.  Laconic. 


After  this,  the  lands,  being  confiscated  to  the 
public  use  of  the  Thebans,  were  leased  out 
for  ten  years  to  the  citizens  of  that  state; 
the  town  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  but 
the  temples  were  carefully  preserved ;  and  an 
inn  two  hundred  feet  square,  not  unlike  the 
modern  caravanseras  in  the  East,  was  erected 
with  the  materials.(c) 

In  the  same  year  that  Plataea  was  thus 
treacherously  given  up  to  her  enemies,  Archi- 
damus  died  in  a  good  old  age,  after  a  reign 
of  forty-two  years.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
kings  the  Lacedaemonians  ever  had,  and  held 
the  constitution  of  his  country  in  the  greatest 
veneration :  for,  on  being  asked  :  "  Who  were 
the  governors  of  SpartaJ'  he  answered  :  "  The 
laws,  and  the  magistrates  according  to  those 
laws."(d)  By  his  first  wife  Lampedo,  who 
was  also  his  aunt,  he  left  Agis  II.  his  suc- 
cessor; and  by  his  second  marriage  with 
Euphotia,  the  daughter  of  Metispidas,  he  was 
father  to  Agelaus  or  Agesilaus,  the  successor 
of  Agis,  Teleutias,  admiral  of  the  Spartan 
fleet,  and  a  daughter,  named  Cynisca,  who 
is  remarkable  for  having  gained  the  first  prize 
at  Olympia  in  the  chariot  races.  In  the  same 
year  happened  the  celebrated  sedition  at  Cor  - 
cyra,  in  which  the  nobility  declared  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  against  the  people,  who  were 
in  the  interest  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  the  latter 
proved  the  strongest.(e) 

About  this  time,  Plistoanax, 
who  had  been  in  exile  nineteen 
years,  was  restored,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  response  of  the 
Delphian  oracle ;  but  the  Spar- 
tans afterwards  doubted  whether  it  were  not 
given  by  the  contrivance  of  that  prince  and 
his  friends.(f) 

In  the  following  year,  the 
Athenians  seized  Pylos,  de- 
stroyed the  Spartan  fleet,  be- 
sieged Sphacteria,  took  pri- 
soners one  hundred  and  twenty 
Spartans  of  noble  families,  whom  they  sent 
to  Athensj  and  planted  a  colony  of  Messe- 
nians  in  the  post  they  had  taken  ;(g)  as  they 
did  also  in  the  island  of  Cythera,  which  they 
took  soon  afterwards.  These  colonists,  as 


(e)  See  before,  p.  527. 

(f)  Thucyd.  lib.  v. 

(g)  Ibid.  p.  529—531. 
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might  be  expected,  proved  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  Lacedaemonians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Spartans  had  taken  Trachiua  in  Thessaly, 
which  they  rebuilt  this  year,  gave  it  the  new 
name  of  Heraclsea,  and  settled  in  it  a  colony 
of  their  own  countrymen.(h) 
Jul.  Per.  4290. -\  T°  remove  the  war  to  a 
A.  M.  3580.  /  greater  distance,  the  Lacedae- 

Otymp.  >  monians  sent  Brasidas  into 
Lxxxix.  i.  L  Thrace,  where  he  humbled  the 
'^  pride  of  the  Athenians.(i)  When 
this  expedition  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out,  proclamation  was  made  by  order  of  the 
ephori,  that  such  of  the  Helots  as  were  will- 
ing to  enlist  as  volunteers,  should  be  manu- 
mitted :  two  thousand  of  those  unhappy  peo- 
ple immediately  offered  themselves,  and  were 
uot  only  set  at  liberty,  but  crowned  with 
garlands,  led  about  to  the  temples,  and  en- 
tertained with  shows.  But  all  this  was  only 
simulous,  and  done  to  ascertain  who  among 
them  were  the  most  warlike ;  for  they  sud- 
denly disappeared,  having  been  cut  oft  under 
the  sanction  of  the  cryptia;  and  only  seven 
hundred  of  the  stoutest  of  the  remaining 
Helots,  with  one  thousand  mercenary  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  were  sent  with  Brasidas.(j)  The 
reputation  and  experience  of  the  Spartan 
commander,  the  valour  of  his  troops,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Thracians  to  join  him 
against  the  Athenians,  gave  him  such  great 
advantages,  that  notwithstanding  Thucydides, 
the  Athenian  commander,  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost,  Amphipolis  and  several  other 
cities  were  taken.  About  the  same  time  the 
Athenians  were  driven  out  of  Megara ;  and 
were  defeated  at  Delium,  in  Boeotia,  with 
great  slaughter. 

During  the  siege  of  Pylos  and  Sphacteria, 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  made  overtures  for  a 
pacification;  but  their  proposals  were  then 
scornfully  rejected  by  the  Athenians,  under 
the  intoxication  of  success.  Now  that  Fortune 
proved  adverse  to  them,  the  Lacedaemonians 
Jul.  Per.  4291.^  generously  renewed  the  offer, 
A.  M.  3681.  /  and  with  much  difficulty  pre- 

Oljmp.       v  vailed   on  them  to  conclude  a 
.  2.  I    truce  for  one  year>   as   j,reiimi_ 

'J   nary  to  a  general  peace.     The 


(h)  Tlmcyd.  lib.  iv.    Diocl.  Sicul.  lib.  xii. 
(i)  See  before,  p.  033. 
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truce,  however,  was  suffered  to  expire,  without 
any  farther  negociations ;  and  the  war  was 
renewed  in  Thrace,  where 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  general, 
at  first  gained  some  advantages. 
His  success,  and  the  superiority 
of  his  numbers,  made  him  con- 
fident and  careless ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amphipolis,  he  was  at  length  attacked  by 
Brasidas,  and  totally  defeated.  Cleon  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  with  about  six  hundred 
Athenians;  the  Spartans  lost  only  seven  men, 
but  Brasidas  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.(k) 

The  loss  of  the  Athenian  army  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  death  of  so  valiant  a  commander 
as  Brasidas  on  the  other,  made  both  parties 
now  desirous  of  peace.  Nicias  promoted  this 
disposition  at  Athens,  and  Plistoanax  laboured 
towards  the  same  end  at  Sparta,  under  a  per 
suasion  that  in  a  time  of  peace  he  should  be 
better  able  to  manage  his  mutinous  subjects. 
His  endeavours  were  seconded  by  the  ephori, 
whose  influence  with  the  people  was  far  more 
extensive,  so  that  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tenth  year  of  the 
war,  a  pacific  treaty  for  a  term 
of  fifty  years  was  concluded. 
How  ill  this  treaty  was  observed, 
has  already  been  related ;  and  the  artifice, 
whereby  Alcibiades  precipitated  the  Athenians 
into  a  renewal  of  the  war,  has  been  spoken 
of :(1)  it  is  true  that  Nicias,  who  was  always 
friendly  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  repaired  to 
Sparta,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  a  renewal 
of  the  war  by  a  fresh  negociation  ;  but  the  new 
ephori  were  as  desirous  of  hostilities  as  Alci- 
biades, so  that  his  mission  only  procured  from 
the  Spartans  an  oath  to  observe  the  existing 
treaty,  which,  as  it  was  differently  interpreted 
by  the  contracting  parties,  was  only  looked 
upon  as  a  compliment  to  Nicias.  On  the 
part  of  the  Athenians,  an  offensive  and 
defensive  league  for  one  hundred  years 
was  concluded  with  the  Argives  and  their 
allies. 

While  the  fortune  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
was  doubtful,  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  frequently 
testified  their  inclination  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality :  but  the  continual  solicitations  of 


(j)  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii. 
(k)  See  before,  p.  534.  (1)  Ibid.  p. 530,  537. 
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the  Spartans,  and  the  unprovoked  violence  of 
the  Athenians,  at  last  determined  them  to 
declare  tor  tiie  former.  Their  assistance,  how- 
ever, was  languid  and  ineffectual ;  and  when, 
according  to  custom,  the  return  of  the  Olym- 
pic games  gave  a  temporary  suspension  to  all 
hostilities  between  the  contending  states,  they 
six-wed  little  regard  or  respect  for  their  power- 
ful confederates,  whose  martial  and  ambitious 
spirit  seemed  incompatible  with  their  own  love 
of  tranquillity  and  ease.  This  relaxation  of 
duty  was  soon  followed  by  the  actual  deser- 
tion of  the  Eleans  from  the  Spartan  alliance. 
They  defended  themselves  against  the  usur- 
pations of  that  state,  endeavoured  to  prevent, 
its  members  from  consulting  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle, and  when  the  90th  Olympiad  was  cele- 
Jul.  Per.  4294. ")  brated,  actually  excluded  them 
A.  M.  3584.  {  from  participating  in  the  games 
Olymp.  xc.  i.  f  and  sacrifices,  on  the  ground  of 
20'^  their  having  neglected  to  pay  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  drachmas,  laid  upon  them 
for  seizing  the  castle  of  Phoricus  during  a 
former  season  of  the  Olympics.  In  vain  did 
the  Spartans  expostulate  and  entreat  to  have 
this  interdict  removed  :  the  Eleans  were  inex- 
orable ;  a  strong  guard  was  placed  to  prevent 
its  infringement;  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  constrained  to  sacrifice  at  home.(m) 
This  mortifying  blow  was  never  forgotten  at 
Sparta ;  though  for  the  present  measures  of 
revenge  were  deemed  'inexpedient.  In  the 
winter,  a  quarrel  happened  between  the  colo- 
nists at  Heractaa-Trachinia  and  the  Thessa- 
lians,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  general 
Penares  was  slain  .(n) 

Jul.  Per.  4295.}  ^ne  Corinthians  having  re- 
A.  M.  3585.  r  fused  to  join  the  confederacy 
Olymp.  xc.  2.  £  with  Athens  and  the  Argives, 
419-J  the  latter  attempted  to  seize 
Epidaurus,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  on 
that  side ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  threw  a 
garrison  of  three  hundred  men  into  the  place, 
and  frustrated  their  intention.  In  return  for 
this,  the  Athenians  sent  back  to  Pylos  the 
Messenians,  whom  they  had  withdrawn  from 
that  quarter,  soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Thus,  though  no  action  had  yet  taken  place, 
every  thing  was  ready  for  renewed  hostilities 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 


(m)  Pausan.  in  Elvis. 
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In  the  following-  summer,  the   /-jui.  Per.  40 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  with    \  A.  M.      35t 
Agis  at  their  head,  entered  the  }  Olymp.  xc.  3. 
Argive  territory  in  such  force  as    ^-  '*•  C.        418. 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  a  resolution  to 
crush  the  hostile  confederacy.     The  Argives 
were   very   ill   prepared   for    this   unwelcome 
visit,  as  they  had  not  received  the  Athenian 
contingent:  they,  however,  made   a   show   of 
giving   battle;   but  at  the  moment  when  the 
engagement  was  beginning,  two  of  their  cap- 
tains cried  out  to  Agis,  that  their  citizens  were 
willing  to  do  whatever  was  just,  and  to  make 
peace  with  the  Lacedemonians.     A  truce  for 
four   months  was    accordingly   agreed   upon  ; 
but  it  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  Spartans, 
that  Agis,  on  his  return  home,  was  condemned 
in   a  heavy  fine,  and  his   house   would  have 
been  razed,  had  he  not  averted  the  popular 
fury  with  flattering  promises  of  redeeming  his 
honour,  when  he  should  be  next  employed. 
This   was   natural  to  men  disappointed  in  a 
favourite   scheme  of  conquest,    to   which   no 
other  obstacle  appeared:  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Argives  was  truly  extraordinary  ;  for  they 
punished  their  captains,  who  had  saved  them 
from   ruin.     The   Athenian    succours    arrived 
soon  after,   commanded   by  Alcibiades,   who 
prevailed  on  the  Argives  to  break  the  truce. 
This  brought  the  Spartans  back  upon  them  ; 
and  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which  was  the 
consequence,  Agis  redeemed  his  promises  and 
his   character    by   routing   the    enemy,    more 
numerous  than  his  own  army,  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter.     The    Spartans    would    not    trust 
Agis  with  the  command  of  the  army,  without 
assigning  him  ten  counsellors  ;  but  he  shewed 
by  his  conduct  that  their  fears  were  ground- 
less, and  the  appointment  unnecessary.     Plis- 
toanax,  with  a  body  of  reserve,  which  had 
been  left  at  Sparta,  marched  to  reinforce  his 
colleague,  when  he  heard  how  numerously  the 
Argives  and  their  allies  had  taken  the  field  ; 
but  he  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle. 

For  some  time  after  this,  the  affairs  of 
Greece  continued  in  great  confusion;  and 
Argos  was  distracted  with  opposing  factions, 
each  supported  by  the  rival  states;  yet  the 
warfare  was  still  considered  as  only  that  of 


(n)  Thnc>d.  lib.  v.  Died.  Sicul.  hb.  xii. 
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the  allies.     At  length  the  Athenians  ventured 

Jul  Per.  4298.N    uPon    direct    hostilities    by  the 

A.  M.     3588. 1    attack  and  conquest  of  the  isle 

Olymp.       v  of  Melos  ;(o)  but  the   Spartans 

xci.    i.      I    would    take    no    farther    notice 

U.C,.  410.  J        t*  *  A      A\  •         *  i 

of  it,  than  by  issuing  a  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  since  the  Athenians 
preyed  upon  their  subjects  without  regard  to 
laws,  their  subjects  were  at  liberty  to  use 
reprisals.  At  this  time,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  much  humbled  by  the  expenses  and 
losses  of  the  war ;  and  they  began  to  act  with 
more  moderation  than  they  had  accustomed 
themselves  to:  the  Helots  were  used  with  a 
lenity  they  had  never  before  experienced ;  a 
thousand  of  them  were  manumitted  for  the 
services  they  had  rendered  under  Brasidas ; 
the  allies  of  Sparta  were  treated  M'ith  com- 
placency and  respect;  and  the  consequence 
was,  in  a  short  time,  that  Athens  became 
despised  and  hated  for  her  arrogance,  while 
Sparta  gained  the  command  and  the  affections 
of  most  of  the  Peloponnesians.(p) 

It  was  now  deemed  a  proper  season  to 
avenge  upon  the  Eleans  the  affront  they  had 
put  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  excluding 
them  from  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  Agis,  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Spartan  princes,  levied  a 
powerful  army,  to  inflict  a  late  but  terrible 
vengeance  upon  them.  As  it  was  his  design 
to  surprise  them  before  they  could  raise 
forces  to  make  any  effectual  resistance,  he 
led  his  troops  through  the  countries  of  Argo- 
lis  and  Acha'ia ;  and,  entering  the  territory 
of  Elis  by  the  road  of  Larissa,  intended  to 
march  by  the  shortest  way  to  the  devoted 
capital.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  passed 
the  river  Larissus,  which  divides  the  pro- 
vinces of  Elis  and  Acha'ia,  when  some  severe 
and  repeated  shocks  of  earthquake  were 
experienced.  The  superstitious  invaders  con- 
sidered this  as  an  admonition  from  the  gods, 
that  the  state  they  were  about  to  attack  was 
under  the  especial  protection  of  heaven;  and 
so  powerfully  did  this  sentiment  operate 
against  every  other  consideration,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  remonstrances  of  their 
king,  they  immediately  recrossed  the  river, 
and  returned  home. 

By  this  event,  however,  the  enmity  of  the 
Spartans  was  only  restrained,  not  extin- 

(o)  See  before,  p.  540. 


Jul.  Per.  4299. 

A.  M.       3589. 

Olymp. 
xn.     2. 

B.  C.          415. 


guished.  They  offered  up  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  beseeching  them  to  sanc- 
tify and  favour  the  invasion  of 
the  Elean  territory.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  ephori  com- 
manded Agis  to  levy  more 
forces,  and  again  to  march 
into  the  country  of  Elis.  No  phenomenon 
now  occurred  to  check  their  progress ;  the 
territory  was  desolated ;  the  invaders  burned 
or  otherwise  destroyed  all  the  villages ;  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  made  captives. 
During  these  disasters,  Xenias,  an  Elean, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  and  de- 
clared for  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  his 
real  object  was  to  set  up  an  oligarchy ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  withdrawn,  Thra- 
sydrus,  a  chief  of  the  popular  party,  drove 
him  out  of  the  city  This  ,  Ju,  Per  4300 
brought  the  Spartans  back  in  \  A.  M.  3590. 
force  in  the  following  year,  -<  Olymp. 
when  they  renewed  their  ra-  /  XCI-  3> 
vages  with  increased  rancour:  *  '  ' 
all  the  ornaments  of  the  sacred  edifices  were 
destroyed ;  and  the  city  of  Jupiter  was  de- 
spoiled of  many  of  the  porticoes,  gymnasia, 
and  temples  that  adorned  it. 

But,  though  the  Spartans  had  first  planned 
the  invasion,  they  did  not  either  singly  incur 
the  guilt,  or  exclusively  obtain  the  profits, 
that  attended  it.  The  Arcadians  and  other 
Peloponnesians,  allured  by  the  hope  of  plun- 
der, joined  the  Spartan  forcea ;  and  the  Elean 
territory  afforded  them  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
harvest  of  spoil :  for  that  country  had  been 
long  protected  by  religion  against  the  ravages 
of  war.  When  the  Spartans  had  thus  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  the  country  of  Elis,  they 
again  retired,  but  left  Lysistratus,  with  a  part 
of  their  army,  to  support  Xeuias  and  his 
friends.  It  was  now  evident,  that  the  whole 
country  must  be  ruined,  unless  an  accommo- 
dation could  be  effected,  and  with  this  view 
Thrasydrus  made  overtures  of  reconciliation 
to  Xenias,  which  were  accepted,  and  through 
him  a  peace  was  negociated  with  Sparta,  of 
which  the  terms  were,  that  the  Eleans  should 
surrender  their  fleet,  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  inferior  towns  and  villages 
along  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  and  the  Al- 
pheus,  and  that  they  should  model  their  internal 

(p)  Thucyd.  lib.  v.    Pausan.  in  Laconic. 
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government  according  to  the  plan  prescribed 
liv  tlic  conquerors.(q) 

The  Peloponnesian  war  now  broke  out 
again.  The  Athenians  had  sent  a  powerful 
army  into  Sicily  ;(r)  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  counteract  their  purpose,  had  dispatched 
Gylippus  with  a  small  force  to  assist  the  Syra- 
cusans,  with  a  promise  of  a  larger  reinforce- 
ment; which  was  likewise  performed.  About 
the  same  time,  Alcibiades  repaired  to  Sparta, 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  prevailing  faction  at 
Athens,(s)  and  advised  the  seizure  and  forti- 
fying of  the  castle  of  Deceleum,  which  prov- 
ed so  advantageous  to  the  Spartans  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  that  they  extolled 
him  beyond  any  of  their  own  chiefs.  King 
Agis  was  particularly  charmed  with  Alcibia- 
des, and  took  him  to  his  house;  but  he  very 
ill  requited  his  hospitality,  by  intriguing  with 
his  wife  Timaea.  Some  months  after,  Timaea 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called  Leo- 
tychides;  but  the  mother,  through  an  excess 
of  female  vanity,  affirmed  to  her  maids,  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  named  Alcibiades,  and 
that  his  father  was  the  greatest  and  hand- 
somest man  of  the  age.  This  report,  with 
some  other  causes  of  jealousy,  induced  Agis 
to  disclaim  the  young  prince ;  while  Alcibia- 
des, who  was  then  endeavouring  to  propitiate 
the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  punished  Tinuea's 
folly,  by  boasting  that  he  had  not  been  induced 
to  pay  her  any  attention  by  the  attractions 
of  her  person,  but  only  from  the  ambition 
of  leaving  some  of  lri«  posterity  to  reign  over 
the  Spartans. 

.„„.  N        The  defeat  of  l\\e>  Athenians 

Jill.   ret.  40UI.   1  „.     .,  .'iii       ii 

A.  M.     3591.  /    m    Sicily    tilled    the    Spartans 
O1>mp.       >  with    great    hopes;    and     they 
xri.    4.      I    neglected  no  means  they  could 
3  J   think  of,  either  to  depress  their 
rivals'  affairs,  or  to  raise  their  own :  and  Agis 
so  closely  pressed  upon  the  Athenians  from 
his  post  at  Deceleum,  that  25,000  slaves,  most 
of  them  mechanics  or  labourers,  left  the  city 
and  took  refuge  in  his  camp. 
Jui.  PIT.  4302.^       'n    *ne    following    year,    the 

the    media- 
concluded 
the   Persian 
king,      who      furnished      them 

(q)  Paiiy.ui.  in  Elds.  Some  writers  consider  this  expe- 
dition as  the  last  transaction  of  the  life  of  Agis,  fourteen 
years  afterwards. 


VWJIK     •  ^fAU&v      ill     11*U      V^t-lllll^r* 

Jul.  Per.  4302. -\       ln    the    following 
A.M.     3592.X   Spartans,    through 
oiymp.      \  tion   of  Alcibiades, 

B.cr:"'    412.)   ™    allianfe    ™th. 


with  considerable  succours  in  money.  The 
Spartans,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  Agis  availed 
himself  of  their  ill  humour,  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  avenge  the  injury  Alcibiades  had 
done  him  with  his  wife,  by  sending  orders  to 
Astyochus,  who  commanded  their  forces  in 
Asia,  to  put  him  to  death.  Of  this  plot 
timely  notice  being  given  to  Alcibiades  by  his 
friends  at  Sparta,  he  deserted  the  Lacedae- 
monian interests,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
reconciled  to  the  Athenians.(t) 

When  Pisander,  at  the  insti-    .Jul  Pcr  43o;? 
gation  of  Alcibiades,  had  over-    1  A.  M.     3593! 
thrown  the  democracy  at  Athens,  <       Olymp. 
the    council   of    four    hundred,    /     *cn-    2- 

\   R    C^  ^111 

which  was  set  up  in  its  room, 
made  overtures  of  peace  to  Agis ;  but  he  only 
answered  by  collecting  an  extraordinary  force, 
and  making  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  city, 
expecting  that  the  unsettled  state  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  dissensions  of  the  citizens, 
would  cause  it  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands : 
the  Athenians,  however,  made  such  de- 
monstrations of  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
handled  his  advanced  parties  so  roughly, 
that  he  was  glad  to  retire  back  to  his  post, 
from  whence  he  sent  back  his  additional 
troops  to  Lacedaemon.  The  subsequent  ope- 
rations have  been  already  related.(u) 

In    the    fourth    year    of    the    fj,,i.  per.  430.>. 
ninety-second    Olympiad,    Plis-    \  A.  M.     3J95. 
toanax    died,    after   a   reign   of  <       Olymp. 
fifty-eight   years,    of    which    he    /     *cn>    *• 
had    spent    nineteen    in    exile. 
The  last  memorable  act   of  his  life  was  re- 
settling the  affairs  of  the  Parrhasians,  which 
had  been   distracted   by  intestine  wars.     He 
was   succeeded    by  his   son  Pausanias,    who, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cleomeneg, 
had  already  filled  the  throne  during  his  father's 
banishment,    but   had    relinquished   it   on   his 
return.(v) 

To  make  a  diversion,  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  Lysander  with  an  armament,  to  Asia 
Minor.  This  hero,  who  was  the  finisher  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  long  been 
employed  in  maritime  affairs,  was  of  the  Her- 
cnlaean  race,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
belonged  to  either  of  the  royal  branches. 

(r)  See  before,  p.  542.  (s)  Ibid.  p.  544,  549. 

(t)  See  before,  p.  562.  (u)  Ibid.  p.  504,  et  scq. 

(v)  Thucjd.  et  Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supra. 
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His  younger  years  had  been  passed  under  all 
the  restrictions  of  the  Lycurgic  institutions, 
which  had  rendered  him  bold,  hardy,  patient, 
and  enterprising.  He  was  naturally  ambi- 
tious, had  an  extensive  genius,  was  affable, 
modest,  vigilant,  and  indefatigable;  opposed 
to  which  good  qualities,  he  entertained  others, 
of  a  mean  kind,  for  he  had  neither  integrity 
nor  honesty,  and  was  so  far  from  concealing 
them,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say : 
"  Children  are  to  be  amused  with  play- 
things, and  men  with  oaths ;"  and  that 
"  When  the  skin  of  the  lion  proves  too  short, 
it  must  be  eked  out  with  that  of  the  fox." 
Seeking  above  all  things,  and  by  every 
means,  to  raise  his  own  credit  and  autho- 
rity, he  never  scrupled  to  pledge  his  word 
or  his  oath,  when  it  made  for  his  interest, 
nor  to  break  it,  when  his  purposes  could  no 
longer  be  served  by  keeping  it.(w)  When 
Lysander  entered  upon  hrs  command,  he 
found  the  Athenians  greatly  his  superiors  at 
sea ;  but  the  imprudence  of  Antiochus,  whom 
Alcibiades  had  left  in  charge  of  the  fleet 
during  his  absence,(x)  soon  enabled  him  to 
bring  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  powers 
nearer  to  an  equality. 

After  the  action  with  Antiochus,  Lysander 
returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  projected  a 
scheme  for  making  himself,  in  a  great  measure, 
sovereign  of  all  Greece ;  and  by  his  affability 
he  so  won  upon  the  Ephesians  and  other 
people  of  Ionia,  that  when  his  year  of  service 
expired,  and  Callicratidas  was  sent  to  super- 
sede him,  a  general  uneasiness  took  possession 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Callicratidas  was 
equally  courageous  with  his  predecessor;  but 
added  to  his  courage  a  severe  virtue  and 
unbiassed  integrity.  After  Alcibiades  had 
made  his  peace  with  the  Athenians,  and 
brought  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphernes  into 
their  interests,  Lysander,  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  this  league,  had  applied  to  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  brother  to  Artaxerxes,  who  then 
resided  at  Sardis,  and  obtained  from  that 
prince,  by  his  courteous  behaviour,  ten  thou- 
sand darics,  for  the  support  of  his  men  and 
the  refitting  of  his  fleet.  As  soon,  however, 
as  Callicratidas  arrived  to  take  the  command, 
he  sent  back  what  money  remained  in  his 


(w)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lysand. 
00  See  before,  p.  570. 


hands  to  Cyrus ;  and  with  an  air  of  insolent 
triumph,    said    to    his    successor   at   parting : 
"  Let  us  see  now  how  you  can  support  the 
charges  of  this  armament."     In    ^Juj  Per  43()!, 
effect,   the   new   admiral    found    V  A.  M.     sstw. 
himself  under  great  embarrass-  <       Olynij>. 
ments,  and  was  forced  to  repair    I  RXp'n' 
to  the  court  of  Cyrus,  to  solicit    V*' 
a  removal  of  the  pecuniary  assistance  that  had 
been  granted  to  his  predecessor.     Cyrus,  how- 
ever, under  different  pretexts,  avoided  an  inter- 
view, and  at  lastCallicratidas  retired,  observing, 
that  great  as  were  his  necessities,  he  must  not 
be  so  eager  for  money  as  to  do  any  tiling  unbe- 
coming a  Spartan ;  and  that  as  he  had  not  the 
means  to  prosecute  the  war,  he  should  use  his 
influence  in  promoting  a  peace  between  his 
country    and    Athens.     This    speech   was   re- 
ported to  Cyrus,  who  knowing  how  fatal  the 
union  of  Greece  had  already  been  to  the  Per- 
sians, sent  after  him  money  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops,  and  some  presents  for  himself:  the 
former  Callicratidas  received  ;  but  the  presents 
he  returned,  with  a  message  importing,    that 
"  there  needed  no  private  friendship  between 
Cyrus  and  him ;  because,  if  the  king  acted  up 
to  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the  Spartans, 
he  should  consider  himself  included  in  it."(y) 

The  first  action  in  which  Callicratidas  was 
engaged  was  with  Conon,  the  Athenian  admi- 
ral, whom  he  defeated,  and  afterwards  be- 
sieged in  Mitylene,  and  beat  off  a  small  fleet 
sent  to  assist  him.  In  a  subsequent  engage- 
ment, however,  he  lost  his  life,  with  most  of 
his  ships,  as  related  in  the  history  of  Athens.(z) 
After  this  disaster,  the  remains  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet,  of  which  Eteonicus  assumed 
the  command,  sailed  with  a  favourable  gale 
to  Chios,  in  the  harbour  of  which  it  lay  se- 
cure from  its  enemies ;  while  the  soldiers 
burned  their  camp  before  Mitylene,  and 
marched  to  garrison  Methymna,  a  place  too 
strongly  fortified  to  be  taken  by  assault. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  Callicratidas,  and 
the  removal  and  execution  of  the  Athenian 
commanders,  who,  instead  of  being  rewarded 
for  their  victory,  were  most  perversely  perse- 
cuted for  not  performing  more,(a^  for  a  time 
suspended  the  military  operations  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  Peloponnesian  cause  seemed 

(y)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lyseind.  ct  in  Apophthegm.  Lnconic, 
(z)  See  before,  p.  6?!.  (a)  Ibid.  p.  572. 
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to  be  wholly  deserted  by  Cyrus.  In  the  mean 
time,  Eteonicus  was  without  money  to  pay 
hi-  troops,  and  without  resources.  During 
tin  summer,  indeed,  the  soldiers,  by  various 
methods,  earned  a  comfortable  subsistence; 
for  the  Greeks  had  been  accustomed  to  live 
by  their  own  means  when  on  military  service ; 
so  that  at  first  this  did  not  give  them  much 
uneasiness :  but  when  autumn  advanced,  their 
clothes  were  worn  out,  and,  with  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  necessity,  the  means  of  earn- 
ing a  subsistence  lessened.  The  approaching 
season  of  winter,  therefore,  afforded  little  hope 
of  relief;  and  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
were  entertained.  A  conspiracy  was  in  con- 
sequence formed  by  the  troops  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  island ;  and  they  deter- 
mined on  becoming  rich  at  once  by  seizing  and 
plundering  the  large  and  wealthy  capital  of 
Chios.  The  better  to  know  their  associates,  the 
conspirators  agreed  that  every  man  of  their 
party  should  carry  a  reed ;  and  so  numerous 
had  they  become  before  the  plot  reached  the 
ears  of  Eteonicus,  that  he  found  it  unsafe  to 
oppose  it  by  open  force ;  and  to  destroy  it  by 
fraud,  he  was  aware  would  bring  upon  him 
the  obloquy  and  reproach  of  all  Greece.  He 
therefore  selected  fifteen  persons  in  whom  he 
could  confide;  and  arming  them  with  dag- 
gers, patrolled  the  streets  of  Chios.  The  first 
person  they  observed  carrying  a  reed,  they 
instantly  put  to  death ;  and  the  crowd,  Avhich 
assembled  about  the  body,  to  know  why  the 
man  was  slain,  were  told,  it  was  for  carrying 
a  reed  in  his  helmet.  This  information  was 
quickly  circulated  through  the  city ;  and  the 
conspirators,  unprepared,  and  ignorant  of  the 
opposition  they  had  to  expect,  hastened  to 
throw  away  the  r.?eds  which  exposed  them 
to  the  assaults  of  they  .knew  not  what  eiie- 
miea.  Thus,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man,  a  mutiny  was  completely  quelled, 
which,  under  a  hesitating  commander, 
might  have  spread  havoc  and  desolation 
over  the  most  populous  island  of  the  JEgean 
sea. 

About  this  time  a  congress  of  the  Pelopon- 
.;ui  couiVdcracy  was"  held  at  Ephesus,  to 
which  the  Chians  and  all  the  Asiatic  allies 
sent  deputies.  In  this  convention  it  was 
agreed  to  send  ministers  to  Sparta,  in  the 
joint  naiiK  .s  of  Cyrus  and  the  confederates, 
to  represent  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  to 


request  that   Lysander  might  be  reappointed 
to  the  supreme  command. 

Excepting  Brasidas,  perhaps  no  Spartan 
had  ever  so  much  conciliated  the  esteem  of 
the  allies  as  Lysander;  none  was  equally  ac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  rendering  himself 
agreeable  to  a  Persian  prince :  for  flattery  and 
an  insinuating  address  were  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only,  qualifications  necessary  in  ob- 
taining the  favour  and  esteem  of  a  Persian 
court;  and  these  the  severe  discipline  of 
Lycurgus  had  almost  precluded  from  existing 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  commonwealth.  The 
military  and  political  conduct  of  Lysander  had, 
besides,  been  distinguished ;  and  the  success 
attending  the  engagement  against  Antioehus, 
had  procured  him  great  celebrity. 

The  Spartans,  though  inclined  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  their  allies,  were,  never- 
theless, much  perplexed  by  an  ancient  law, 
enacted  in  the  jealousy  of  freedom,  and  still 
considered  of  importance ;  namely,  never  to 
commit  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  twice 
to  the  same  person.  The  consideration  of 
the  signal  defeat  they  had  suffered,  and  of 
their  inability  to  support  and  protect  their 
Asiatic  allies,  or  to  contend  with  the  Athe- 
nian armament,  without  the  assistance  of 
Persia,  contributed  not  a  little  to  induce 
them  to  relax  in  this  point.  They  still,  how- 
ever, in  form,  adhered  to  the  law ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  complied  with  the  request 
of  Cyrus,  and  of  their  Grecian  confederates. 
They  invested  Aracus,  a  weak  and  obscure 
man,  with  the  name  of  admiral,  and  sent 
Lysander  to  command  in  Asia,  under  the 
appellation  of  vice-admiral. 

Lysander,  on  his  arrival  at  /-ju].  per>  4309. 
Ephesus,  made  great  prepara-  \  A.  ivi.  3599'. 
tions  to  have  a  fleet  able  to  <  Ohmp. 
oppose  the  Athenian  armament,  /  RXpin' 
and  then  hastened  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Cyrus,  at  Sardis.  The  Persian 
prince  received  him  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy,  and  not  only  supplied  him  with  money 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the 
fleet,  but,  as  he  was  about  to  make  a  journey 
to  Suza,  consigned  to  him  the  revenues  of  his 
wealthy  provinces,  during  his  absence.  With 
such  extensive  means,  Lysander  was  not  long 
in  fitting  out  a  fleet,  with  which  he  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greece,  and 
made  descents  on  the  islands  of  .^Egina  and 
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Salamis.  From  the  latter,  he  sailed  over  to 
the  coast  of  Attica,  to  shew  Agis,  who  was 
there  with  a  land  army,  what  a  gallant  navy 
IK-  had  got;  but  on  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  still  superior, 
was  approaching,  he  stood  away  for  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  reached  Abydos  in  safety.  Here 
his  ships  rode  securely  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  body  of  infantry  which  the  city  furnished 
was  put  under  the  command  of  Thorax, 
a  Lacedaemonian.  The  important  town  of 
Lampsacus  was  then  attacked  ;  and  though 
bravely  defended  by  the  natives  and  an  Athe- 
nian garrison,  was  at  length  taken  by  storm. 
He  was  here  overtaken  by  Conon,  with  the 
grand  fleet  of  Athens,  which  induced  him  to 
retire  to  the  river  vEgos,  where  he  patiently 
bore  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  for  many  days 
together.(b)  At  length,  when  their  temerity 
and  his  own  apparent  inactivity  had  put  the 
Athenians  completely  off  their  guard,  he 
suddenly  attacked  them,  by  sea  and  land, 
while  their  forces  were  dispersed,  and  in  a 
single  hour  annihilated  the  maritime  power 
of  Athens. 

This  important  victory  having  put  every 
thing  into  the  power  of  Lysander,  he  acted 
rather  as  an  universal  monarch,  than  as  a 
general  from  Sparta.  He  immediately  visited 
all  the  neighbouring  cities,  changed  their 
governments,  and  placed  in  each  of  them  a 
Spartan,  as  chief  magistrate,  with  ten  of  his 
friends  from  the  political  university,  which 
dining  his  first  year  he  had  established  at 
Ephesus.  The  violence  of  these  men  soon 
made  the  Lacedaemonian  name  hateful  in 
Ionia.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Sparta,  with  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tory, and  an  assurance  that  he  would  shortly 
be  before  Athens,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
sail.  In  confidence  of  this,  the  Spartans  sent 
both  their  kings,  Agis  and  Pausanias,  with  a 
Jul.  Per.  4310A  lal'ge  army>  int<>  Attica,  on  the 
A.  M.  3000.  /  coasts  of  which,  in  due  time, 
Olymp.  >  Lysander  also  arrived  ;  and  af- 

ter  a  s*e£e  °f  s'x  months,(c)  the 
Athenians  were  forced  to  sur- 

render at  discretion.(d) 

AVhen  Lysander  had  demolished  the  walls 

and  fortifications  of  Athens,  it  still  remained 


(b)  See  before,  p.  S73.  (c)  See  before,  p.  577. 

(d)  Tbucyd.  lib.  vi.    Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  ii.    Diotl.  Sicul. 
VOL.  II. 
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for  him  to  reduce  the  island  of  Samos,  which 
had  been  honourably  distinguished  as  the  last 
settlement  in  the  East  that  opposed  the  ambi- 
tion of  Pericles,  and  was  now  the  last  which 
submitted  to  the  arms  of  Lysander.  The 
Spiirtan  government,  with  an  unaccountable 
infatuation,  ruled  the  islands  and  cities  that 
voluntarily  accepted  the  yoke,  or  reluctantly 
surrendered  to  its  power,  in  an  equally 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  manner.  In  every 
place  there  existed  some  hostile  factions, 
which  danger  or  ambition  had  fostered ;  and 
the  party  that  seemed  to  possess  most  craft 
and  least  patriotism  was  always  preferred  by 
Lysander.  Over  the  cabal  which  thus  ap- 
peared likely  to  favour  the  views  and  the 
interest  of  Sparta,  he  placed  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian governor,  on  whose  obsequiousness  lit; 
could  depend ;  the  citadels  were  garrisoned 
with  mercenary  soldiers ;  the  faction  in  power 
tyrannized  over  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
whom  they  had  formerly  envied  as  rivals,  or 
dreaded  as  enemies ;  and  every  species  of 
licentiousness  and  disorder  was  exercised 
with  a  boldness  and  presumption  equalled 
only  by  the  tameness  and  servility  with 
which  they  were  endured.  The  Asiatic 
Greeks  no  longer  complained  of  the  exor- 
bitant contributions  that  had  been  formerly 
exacted  from  them,  when  Lysander  com- 
pelled them  to  pay  the  enormous  tribute  of 
a  thousand  talents.  The  dishonourable  yoke 
of  Persia,  and  the  stem  dominion  of  Athens, 
they  had  once  greatly  regretted ;  but  both 
these  were  light,  compared  with  the  oppres- 
sive cruelty  and  exactions  of  Lysander. 

Lysander  sent  the  immense  treasures  he 
had  collected  to  Sparta,  under  the  care  of 
Gylippus,  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  Sicily.(e)  Gylippus,  though  a  brave 
commander,  and  in  some  instances  a  gene- 
rous enemy,  was  not  proof  against  the  vice 
of  covetousness  :  he  looked  with  a  greedy  eye 
upon  the  wealth  committed  to  his  trust ;  the 
seals  upon  the  bags  seemed  to  defy  his  pas- 
sion; but  at  last  he  was  so  overcome  by  the 
allurement,  that  he  ripped  them  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  having  helped  himself  to  as 
much  as  he  thought  proper,  sewed  them  up 
again.  Lysander,  however,  had  inserted  at 


lib.  xiii.    Plut.  ct  Corn.  Nep.  in  Fit.  Lysand.    Justin,  lib.  v. 
cap.  C.  (e)  See  before,  p.  547 — 55G. 
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I  In'  mouth  of  each  bag  a  ticket  expressive  of 
the  value  of  its  contents;  and  when  the  bags 
were  opened  at  Sparta,  the  deficiency  was 
discovered,  though  the  ephori  and  senate 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it.  But 
a  servant  of  Gylippus,  Avho  had  been  privy 
to  the  transaction,  at  length  solved  the  diffi- 
culty by  impeaching  his  master,  and  Gylippus 
to  avoid  punishment  fled  into  exile,  with  the 
stigma  upon  his  character  of  being  a  cheat  and 
a  thief.(f) 

By  the  conquest  of  Athens,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  become  the  predominating  power 
in  Greece,  a  state  quite  incompatible  with  the 
Lycurgic  institutions ;  as  was  likewise  the 
huge  mass  of  riches  Avhich  the  success  of 
their  commander  had  brought  into  the  com- 
monwealth. The  former  simplicity  of  life 
and  contempt  of  opulence  and  splendour 
were  no  longer  prized  among  the  majority  of 
the  people ;  and  although  the  old  Spartans,  who 
were  attached  to  the  constitution,  considered 
the  receipt  of  the  treasures  as  an  open  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  declared  that  the  change 
it  was  effecting  would  cost  the  nation  more 
than  it  was  worth ;  the  younger  citizens  cele- 
brated Lysander's  praises  without  reserve, 
and  rejoiced  in  what  they  called  their  good 
fortune.  Many  disputes  arose  in  consequence 
of  these  discordant  opinions,  which  were  at 
length  appeased  by  art  edict,  purporting  that 
the  state  might  make  use  of  gold  and  silver; 
but  that  private  men  should  possess  neither, 
on  pain  of  capital  punishment.  A  shallow 
resolution,  unworthy  the  sagacity  of  Spartans ; 
for,  as  Plutarch  has  well  observed,  the  ad- 
mission that  money  was  useful  to  the  state, 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  its  utility  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  a  justification  of  a  desire  in  the 
citizens  to  obtain  it.(g) 

While  Lysander  remained  in  Greece,  he 
betrayed  his  imperious  disposition  by  some 
very  extraordinary  acts ;  as,  setting  up  brazen 
statues  of  himself  and  his  favourite  com- 
manders ;  and  dedicating  two  stars  in  honour 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  keep  up  an  opinion, 
which  bis  sycophants  had  industriously  pro- 
pagated, that  those  stars  were  seen  in  the 
rigging  of  his  ship  at  the  battle  of  JEgospo- 
tamos.  But  when  he  returned  to  Asia,  he 

(f)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.    Plut.  i»  Vit.  Lmand. 

(g)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lysand. 
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set  no  bounds  to  his  arrogance,  for  he  not 
only  made  the  Greek  cities  dependent  on  his 
pleasure,  but  even  struck  terror  into  the  Per- 
sian governors.  Pharnabazus,  whom  he  had 
particularly  offended,  secretly  dispatched 
some  emissaries  to  Sparta,  where  they  made 
such  artful  representations  of  his  conduct  and 
purposes,  that  the  ephori  and  senate  sent  out 
a  scytale  to  recal  him.  They  likewise  began 
to  scrutinize  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in 
Greece,  and,  among  others,  put  Ju,  Per  43U 
to  death  Thorax,  one  of  his  l 
principal  commanders,  in  whose 
house  they  had  found  a  large 
quantity  of  silver,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  late  law. 

The  surprise  of  Lysander  was  indescribable 
when  he  received  the  scytale  which  com- 
manded his  return :  he  had  no  previous  hint 
of  such  an  intention,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  determine  to  what,  or  to  whom, 
he  should  attribute  it.  At  length,  when  he 
learned  what  had  happened  at  home,  he 
fixed  it  upon  Pharnabazus,  and  determined 
to  outwit  him :  but  the  Persian  was  much  his 
superior  in  dissimulation.  Lysander  request- 
ed a  conference,  which  was  readily  granted ; 
and  at  this  meeting  he  exerted  all  his  elo- 
quence and  persuasion  to  soften  Pharnaba- 
zus, and  to  engage  him,  by  a  letter  under  his 
hand,  to  deny  what  might  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  senate  in  his  name.  To  this, 
after  some  hesitation  and  difficulty,  the  Per- 
sian satrap  seemed  to  consent,  and  he  wrote 
a  letter  in  Lysander's  presence  in  terms  suit- 
able to  his  wish ;  but  he  had  previously  pre- 
pared another  letter,  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture, and  this  he  contrived  to  substitute  for 
the  other,  while  he  pretended  to  fold  it  up.(h.) 
With  this  epistle  Lysander  set  out  immedi- 
ately for  Sparta,  in  full  confidence ;  but  when, 
on  his  arrival,  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
its  contents,  his  consternation  was  excessive. 
Never  at  a  loss,  however,  for  an  expedient, 
he  pretended  that  Jupiter  Amman  had  in  a 
vision  commanded  him  to  consult  his  oracle ; 
and  he  prayed  that  all  proceedings  might  be 
stayed,  while  he  fulfilled  the  divine  injunc- 
tion.  The  ephori  and  senate  very  reluctantly 
granted  this  request ;  nor  would  they  have  com- 


(h)  Polyacn.  Stratag,  lib.  vii. 
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plied,  had  not  their  superstition  prevailed  over 
their  judgment.  As  soon  as  he  was  departed, 
the  Spartan  kings  began  to  contrive  the  de- 
struction of  his  friends,  that,  with  them,  they 
might  also  overthrow  his  extensive  interest  in 
Asia.  The  Athenians,  about  the  same  time, 
likewise  took  arms  against  their  tyrants,  who 
sent  to  Lysander,  requesting  his  assistance  to 
reinstate  them.  This  message  caused  his 
sudden  return  to  Sparta,  where,  in  the  very 
face  of  his  accusation,  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained a  powerful  army,  with  which  he 
inarched  to  the  Piraeus,  while  his  brother 
Libys  blocked  up  the  harbour  with  a  nume- 
rous squadron. 

The  Pirams  was  at  that  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Thrasybulus,  and  the  exertions  and 
talents  of  the  Spartan  commanders  would 
soon  have  compelled  him  and  his  adherents 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  had  they  been 
allowed  to  act  without  control.  But  the 
Spartans  themselves  were  provoked  at  the 
haughty  behaviour  of  Lysander,  and  the  ra- 
pacious avarice  of  his  sycophant  dependants  ; 
so  that  the  kings,  magistrates,  and  ephori,  all 
combined  to  humble  their  general ;  and  lest 
he  should  have  the  honour  of  conquering 
Athens  a  second  time,  Pausanias,  the  most 
popular  and  beloved  of  all  the  Spartan  kings, 
raised  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  consist- 
ing of  Spartans  and  their  allies  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  with  which,  marching  through  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  fixed  his  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Athens. 

The  Lacedaemonian  armies,  encamped  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other,  sufficiently 
shewed  the  want  of  union  between  the  two 
leaders,  and  the  separate  interests  by  which 
they  were  actuated.  Pausanias,  from  oppo- 
sition to  an  envied,  though  successful  rival, 
was  inclined  to  espouse  the  cause,  and  under- 
take the  protection,  of  Thrasybulus  and  his 
adherents ;  and  an  incident  that  soon  after 
followed,  confirmed  this  inclination,  and  de- 
termined hirn  to  anticipate  and  thwart  the 
measures  of  Lysander.  Diognotus,  a  respect- 
able Athenian,  brought  the  children  of  Nice- 
ratus  and  Eucrates ;  the  former  the  son,  the 
latter  the  brother,  of  the  unfortunate  Nicias, 
with  whom  the  Spartan  king  was  connected 
by  the  hereditary  ties  of  hospitality  and 
friendship.  Ho  placed  the  helpless  infants 
on  the  knees  of  Pausanias ;  and  begged  him, 
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by  the  regard  he  had  for  the  memory  of  their 
great  and  much  respected  ancestor,  to  have 
compassion  on  their  innocence  and  weakness, 
and  to  defend  them  against  a  base  and  worth- 
less faction,  desirous  of  destroying  whaUur 
was  virtuous  and  valuable. 

Before,  however,  his  favourable  intentions 
were  known  by  the  enemy,  several  blond} 
skirmishes  took  place.  But  no  sooner  was 
Thrasybulus  apprised  of  the  disposition  of 
Pausanias,  than  he  made  known  in  Athens 
this  unexpected  revolution ;  and  a  numerous 
party,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants, 
desired  a  reconciliation  with  their  country- 
men in  the  Piraeus.  The  Spartan  king  re- 
ceived them  kindly,  and  advised  them  to 
send  deputies  to  Sparta,  to  pro- 
pose overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  ephori  and  the  se- 
nate. Lysander  and  the  tyrants 
endeavoured  to  oppose  this  ne- 
gociation,  but  in  vain.  The  Spartans  sent 
fifteen  commissioners,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Pausanias,  were  empowered  to  treat 
with  Athens ;  and  with  the  approbation  of 
these  ministers,  the  tyrants  were  divested  of 
their  authority,  the  foreign  garrisons  with- 
drawn, and  the  popular  form  of  government 
was  restored. 

This  transaction  could  not  but  be  highly 
irritating  to  Lysander;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  venting  his 
spleen  and  reconciling  himself  to  the  people : 
for  the  Athenians,  with  their  usual  pusillani- 
mity, soon  broke  out  again  into  rebellion, 
which  so  disgusted  the  Spartans,  that  they 
brought  Pausanias  to  trial,  for  having  made 
peace  with  them ;  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life;  while  Lysander  was  extolled 
for  his  public  .spirit,  and,  what  was  very  re- 
markable, for  his  integrity .(i) 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  reduction 
of  Athens  was  the  exposure  of  the  Messe- 
nians  in  Naupactus  and  Cephallonia  to  their 
ancient  and  inveterate  enemies  the  Spartans. 
They  were  immediately  invaded ;  and,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  their  persecutors,  the 
greater  part  of  them  escaped  to  Sicily,  and 
upwards  of  three  thousand  sailed  to  Cyre- 
na'fca,  the  only  countries  inhabited  by  the 


(i)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.    Plut.  inLysand, 
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llrlluiir    race    that    were  now    beyond    the 
reach  <>!'  the  Lacedaemonian  power. 

At  tliis  time  Cyrus,  the  Persian  prince,  and 
governor  of  Asia  Minor,  was  meditating  the 
expulsion  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes-Mnemon 
from  the  empire,(j)  to  which  he  conceived  he 
had  a  better  claim;  Artaxerxes  having  been 
born  before  the  accession  of  his  father  Ochus 
to  the  throne,  but  Cyrus,  though  the  younger 
of  the  two,  was  bom  the  son  of  a  king.  This 
distinction  had  been  admitted  in  the  case  of 
Artabazenes  and  Xerxes,  sons  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes ;  though  there  was  this  difference ;  that 
Darius,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
majesty,  was  only  a  private  man,  but  Ochus  was 
a  prince,  and  the  son  of  a  king.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  attended  to  by  Cyrus ;  he  de- 
termined to  put  the  question  of  dominion 
with  his  brother  to  the  sword,  and  he  called 
upon  his  Lacedaemonian  allies  to  render  their 
assistance.  This  was  cheerfully  granted  ;  and 
they  not  only  sent  into  Asia  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  heavy-armed  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  intrepid  Cheirisophus,  but  per- 
mitted Cyrus  to  raise  forces  in  any  part  of 
their  dominions.  Clearchus,  the  Spartan,  was 
appointed  to  this  service ;  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Menon  the  Thessalian,  Proxus, 
the  Boeotian,  Agias,  the  Arcadian,  and  So- 
crates, the  Achaean,  who  all  exerted  them- 
selves in  his  favour  in  their  respective  states, 
the  Greek  auxiliaries  were  increased  to  up- 
wards of  10,000  heavy-armed  troops,  and 
nearly  three  thousand  archers  and  targeteers. 
The  result  of  these  preparations  was  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa;(k)  in  which 
Cyrus  lost  his  life,  and  the 
Greeks  were  left  at  a  distance 
from  home,  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies.  The  celebrated  re- 
treat, conducted  by  Clearchus,  Cheirisophus, 
and  Xenophon,  by  which  they  were  extri- 
cated from  this  dilemma,  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  Section:  suffice  it  here  to 
observe,  that  after  immense  labours,  and  dan- 
gers unparalleled  during  a  march  of  1155 
parasangs,  performed  in  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  days,  they  reached  their  homes,  with 
a  comparatively  trifling  loss. 

During  these  events,  king  Agis  was  taken 

(j)  See  before,  p.  416,  et  seg.  (k)  Ibid.  p.  417 

(I)  Plut.  in  Vit,  Agesil.    Pausan.  in  Laconic. 
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ill  at  Heraea,  in  Arcadia,  and  being  conveyed 
to  Sparta,  died  there,  after  a  long  and  warlike 
reign.  In  his  last  moments,  he  acknowledged 
Leotychides  as  his  son,  whose  legitimacy  bad 
been  impugned  by  the  levity,  or  guilt,  of  his 
mother,  and  by  the  boastings  of  Alcibiades. 
But  this  late  recognition  was  altogether  in- 
effectual ;  for  the  partisans  of  Agesilaus,  or 
Agelaus,  a  younger  brother  of  Agis,  excluded 
Leotychides  both  from  the  throne  and  from 
the  succession  to  the  paternal  estate.(l) 

Under  a  diminutive  and  ignoble  form,  Age- 
silaus II.  concealed  a  vigorous  and  fervid 
mind,  a  manly  elevation  of  character,  and  a 
generous  ambition.  These  great  endowments, 
adorned  by  the  milder  qualities  of  candour, 
modesty,  temperance,  condescension,  and  an 
almost  unlimited  complaisance  towards  his 
friends,  had  attracted  the  notice  and  conci- 
liated the  esteem  of  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  powerful  persons  in  Sparta;  but 
of  none  more  than  Lysander,  who  had  long 
cultivated  and  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and 
who,  on  the  death  of  Agis,  laid  aside  his 
own  ambitious  designs  and  plans  of  gran- 
deur, and  endeavoured,  only  to  aggrandize 
his  friend.  His  eloquence  Avas  successfully 
employed  on  behalf  of  Agesilaus,  and  by  his 
intrigues  and  influence  that  prince  was  de- 
clared successor  to  the  vacant  throne.(m) 

As  Agesilaus  was  lame,  from  one  of  his 
legs  being  shorter  than  the  other;  the  parti- 
sans of  Leotychides  had  recourse  to  Dio- 
pithes,  a  man  reputed  to  have  great  skill  in 
oracles,  who  produced  one,  purporting  that 
under  a  lame  reign  Sparta  should  experience 
the  most  direful  evils.  This  was  thought  to 
point  direct  at  Agesilaus ;  so  that  both  he 
and  his  friends  were  for  a  time  put  to  a 
stand,  and  his  opponents  began  to  exult  in 
their  prospect  of  victory.  The  sagacity  of 
Lysander,  however,  turned  the  weight  of  the 
oracle  upon  those  who  had  procured  it ;  for  by 
a  literal  explanation  of  it,  he  contended  that 
the  lameness  alluded  to  could  not  possibly  be 
in  the  king's  leg,  but  in  the  title ;  and  he  earn- 
estly besought  the  Lacedaemonians  to  beware 
of  placing  a  person  on  the  throne  whose  legiti- 
macy was  suspected,  lest  they  should  bring 
upon  themselves  the  evils  threatened  upon 

(m)  Xenopli.  HeUen.  lib.  iii.    Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit. 
Agesil.    Plut.  in  Apophthegm.  Laconic. 
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a  lame  reign,   but   not   upon  a  lame  king.(n) 
Lysander's  explanation,  backed  by  his  autho- 
Jul  Per  4316. -\    "ty,  had  the  desired  effect ;  and 
A.  M.      360G.  I    the  senate  and  people  excluded 
Olymp.       v  Leotychides,  as  already  remark- 
ed    339i$  )    e<''   equally  from  the  kingdom 
and   the  private   estate    of  his 
father. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS, 
UNDER  XENOPHON,  A.  M.  3603. 

XENOPHON,(O)  from   whose   work,    intitled 
Anabasis,  the  following  narrative  is  extracted, 
was    an   Athenian,    the    son    of  Gryllus,    and 
equally  celebrated  as  a  philosopher,  a  gene- 
ral, and  an  historian.     In  the  school  of  Socra- 
tes,  he  received   those   instructions  and  pre- 
cepts,  which  afterwards  so  eminently  distin- 
guished  him,   as   well    at  the  head  of  a  dis- 
heartened and  refractory  army,  as  in  literary 
solitude,  and  as  the  prudent  father  of  a  family. 
When  Cyrus  the  Younger  was  collecting  forces 
for  his    expedition   against   his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  Xenophon  was  invited  by  his  friend 
Proxenus  to  join  the  Greek  forces,   who  were 
going    to   assist  the   prince.      His    venerable 
master  Socrates,  to  whom  he  communicated 
this  invitation,  strongly  opposed  the  measure, 
observing  that  it  might  excite  the  resentment 
of  his  countrymen,  as  their  enemies,  the  Spar- 
tans, who  were  the  principals  in  the  auxiliary 
armament,    had  made    an    alliance    with    the 
Persian  monarch ;  and  when  he  saw  him  still 
inclined  to  go,   he  advised  him  first  to  consult 
the   oracle  of  Apollo.     The   thirst   of  glory, 
Jul.  Per.  4312.N    however,    was  the  predominant 
A.  M.     3002!  f   sentiment  with  Xenophon,  and 
Olymp.       v  notwithstanding  all  his  precep- 

xciv.    3.     I    tor's    admonitions,    he    precipi- 

°2''    tately   left   his   home,   hastened 

to  Sardis,   offered   himself  as  a  volunteer  to 


(M)  Xenoph.  Plut.  Justin,  lib.  vi.  cap.  4.  Plutarch  approves 
of  Diopithes'  interpretation ;  Xenophon  prefers  Lysander's  ; 
but  a  modern  writer,  M.  Le  Fcvre,  in  his  notes  on  Justin, 
liiinks  that  neither  Leotychides  nor  Agesilaus  was  meant  by 
the  oracle ;  but  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  cautioned  to 
preserve  their  double  line  of  kings,  and  not  to  change  their 
dynarcby  into  a  monarchy ;  an  event  which  soon  afterwards 


Cyrus,    and    was   treated    by    him    Avith    the 
greatest  attention.(p) 

The  history  of  this  retreat,  which  forms  a 
prominent  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  an- 
nals of  ancient  times,  is  usually  attributed  to 
Xenophon,  as  hinted   above;   but  Xenophon 
himself  quotes  Themistogenes  of  Syracuse,   as 
the   author,(q)   and    some   learned   men  have 
taken  him  at  his  word ;  yet  it  is  more  com- 
monly supposed   that  the  modesty  of  Xeno- 
phon alone  induced  him  to  borrow  the  name 
of  another,  because  he  had  to  speak  of  him- 
self.    It  appears,  indeed,  that  Xenophon  was 
not  the  first  who  wrote  on  the  subject;    but 
as  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
accounts  that    had    obtained    circulation,    he, 
some  years  after  the  event,  gave  a  more  per- 
fect one,    supplying   and   correcting  from  his 
own   memory,    or  by  the  assistance  of  those 
who  had  accompanied  him,  such  things  as  had 
been  omitted  or  misrepresented  in  the  earlier 
histories.      From    some    of    those    mutilated 
narratives  Diodorus  Siculus  seems  to  have  co- 
pied;  for  he  not  only  differs  in  many  parti- 
culars from  Xenophon,  but  does  not  mention 
his   name,   even   where  he   had   the    greatest 
share  of  the  merit,  nor  indeed  upon  any  other 
account,    except    his    making  war  upon  the 
Thracians;    on   the    contrary,  he    gives    the 
honour  of  the  whole  march  to  Cheirisophus, 
the  Spartan,  whom  he  names  as  the  general 
chosen  by  the    army  to  conduct  it.(r)     That 
Xenophon  was  really  the  author  of  the  Ana- 
basis, is  generally  believed,  from  the  elegance 
and  sweetness  of  the  style;  and  that  he  did 
not  write   it  immediately  after  his   return   to 
Greece,   nor    in    the   same  order  of  time   as 
the  transactions  occurred,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  following  circumstance:    Xenophon 
had  neither  wife  nor  children,  when   he   set 
out  upon  this  expedition;  yet,  at  the  end  of 
his  work,(s)  where  he  mentions  the  offerings 
made  to  Diana,  he  notices  his  son's  going  to 
hunt   with   the    rest   of  the   votaries,    on   the 
anniversary    of  that    goddess.     It    is    hence 


actually  took  place,  and  from  that  period  the  Spartan  stale 
experienced  calamities  it  had  till  then  been  a  stranger  to. 

(o)  See  before,  p.  98. 

(p)  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Xenoph.    See  before,  p.  417. 

(q)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  ii. 

(r)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5,  6. 

(s)  Anabas.  lib.  vii.  ad  fin. 
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conjectured,  and  generally  believed,  that  he 
wrote  liis  book  some  years  subsequent  to  his 
retirement  to  Scillus,  where  he  built  a  mag- 
nificent temple  in  imitation   of  that  at  Ephe- 
MI*,   and  which  did  not  take  place  till  after 
the  battle  of  Coronea  had  been  fought,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad,  seven 
years   after  the    death  of  Cyrus.      To   these 
seven  years  must  be  added   the   age  of  his 
son,  when   he  may  be  supposed  capable   of 
going   to  the  hunt;  so   that   from   twenty   to 
five-and-twenty  years  must  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  retreat,  and  the  period 
when    Xenophon    wrote   his    account    of   it. 
This  lapse  of  time,   added  to  the  difficulties 
he    must    have    laboured    under    during    his 
march,  which  precluded  a  leisurely  survey  of 
a  country  where  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  and 
the  necessary   observations  on   the  situations 
of  places,   the  course  and  breadth  of  rivers, 
and  other  similar  particulars,  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  numerous  incongruities   with 
which  the  narrative  abounds,  and  which  have 
baffled   the  endeavours  of  the  best  critics  to 
explain. 

After  the  decisive  battle  in 
ains  of  Cunaxa,  and  the 
young  Cyrus,  of  which 
mple  account  has  been 
given  in  the  Persian  History  ,(t) 
the  Greeks,  who  had  fought  in  his  behalf, 
found  themselves  in  a  dismal  situation :  their 
camp  had  been  plundered  during  the  battle, 
they  were  in  a  victorious  enemy's  country,  at 
a  distance  they  had  never  before  been  from 
their  own ;  and  every  moment  they  had  rea- 
son to  expect  the  severest  effects  of  the  king's 
resentment. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Artaxerxes  with 
to  the  Grecian  army,  was  to  send 
some  heralds,  among  whom  was  a  Greek, 
named  Phalinus,  a  favourite  of  Tissaphernes, 
with  an  express  command  for  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  repair  without  delay 
to  beg  the  monarch's  pardon  at  the  gate  of 
liis  pavilion.  This  order  was  heard  with 
universal  indignation,  and  Proxenus  asked 
the  orator,  whether  the  king  demanded  their 
arms  ;is  a  conqueror,  or  requested  them  as  a 
friend  ?  "  If  in  the  former  capacity,"  conti- 
nued this  iu)bk»  Greek,  "  let  him  come,  and 

(t)  See  before,  p.  417. 
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take  them  by  force ;  but  if  in  the  latter,  let 
us    know    what   he    proposes    to   give    us    in 
exchange."     Phalinus  observing,  that  the  king 
had   a   right   to   make    such  a    demand,   in- 
asmuch   as    Cyrus,    their  master,    was    (lead, 
and  themselves,  being  on  all  sides  surround- 
ed by  his  troops,  were  wholly  in  his  power; 
Xenophon  answered  to   the  following  effect : 
"  You  see,   Phalinus,  that   we   have   nothing 
left  but  our  arms  and  our  valour.     While  we 
possess   the   one,    we  can   avail    ourselves  of 
the    other;    but    should    we    be   induced   to 
deliver  up  our  arms,   we  shall  be  obliged  to 
|  surrender    our    persons.     Think    not,    there- 
fore,  that   we  will    throw  away  the  only  ad- 
vantages   we    enjoy.     On    the    contrary,    be 
assured    that,    relying    on   our    weapons  and 
our    valour,    we    will    dispute    with   you  the 
advantages  which  you  possess."     When  Pha- 
linus heard  this,  he  said  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt: "  You  speak  elegantly,  indeed,  young 
man,    and   like   a  philosopher ;  but   you   will 
find    yourself  deceived,    if  you   imagine  that 
your  valour  can  be  proof  against  the   king's 
forces."     He  also   told  them,  that  several  of 
the  Grecian   chiefs,    less  sanguine  than  they, 
had    offered    themselves    and   their   troops  to 
serve   the   king,    either   against   the    revolted 
Egyptians,  or  on  any  other  expedition,  with 
the   same  valour  and   fidelity   that   they  had 
served    his    brother.      Clearchus,    perceiving 
that   this   speech  wras  designed  to  intimidate 
and  sow  jealousies  among   his  brethren,    en- 
deavoured   to    bring    over    Phalinus   to   their 
interests,    which    would  have   had   the    effect 
of  imparting   new  hopes  to  them;  he  called 
upon  him  as  a  Greek   to    advise   them  what 
in  honour  they  ought  to  do;  adjured  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  gods,  to  give  them  the  most 
salutary  counsel ;  and  exhorted   him  "  to  let 
it    be    recorded,    that    though    Phalinus  was 
sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  command  the  Greeks 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  his  singular  prudence 
had    suggested   the    means    of   saving   them." 
Upon    Phalinus,    who    had    nothing    of    the 
Greek    but    the    name,    these    endeavours   to 
inspire    a    noble    and    generous    spirit    were 
altogether    lost:    and     he    declared    that    he 
knew    of  no    other  method    of  insuring  their 
safety    than  by   submitting   to   the  king's    or- 
doiv.      "  Jf  that    be    your    opinion,"    replied 
Cl.-archus,     "  it     is     not    onr's ;     go,     there- 
fore,   and  tell   the   king,    that   if  he   chooses 
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our  friendship,  he  will  find  it  to  his  advan- 
tage to  leave  us  our  arms ;  but  if  he  means 
to  he  our  enemy,  we  shall  have  too  much 
need  of  them  for  our  own  defence."  With 
this  answer,  Phalinus,  unable  to  discover  the 
immediate  designs  of  the  Greeks,  departed. 

Immediately  afterwards,  deputies  arrived 
frorp  Ariaeus,  to  whom  the  Greeks,  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  had  offered  the  crown 
of  Persia.  By  these  messengers,  Ariaeus  in- 
formed them,  that  there  were  many  Persians, 
of  greater  consideration  than  himself,  who 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  their  king.  He 
desired  they  would  join  him  with  all  expe- 
dition ;  and  observed  that,  if  they  delayed 
to  do  so  beyond  the  next  morning,  he  should 
return  with  all  haste  to  Ionia.  The  army, 
therefore,  immediately  marched,  in  order  of 
battle,  to  the  encampment  of  Ariaeus ;  and 
an  alliance  was  entered  into  the  same  even- 
ing, between  the  Persian  and  Grecian  com- 
manders, by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  perform  to  each  other  the  duties  of  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  allies  ;  the  Persians  un- 
dertaking to  guide  their  confederates  towards 
their  homes  without  fraud  or  delay.  This 
treaty  being  ratified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
they  deliberated  on  the  plan  of  their  in- 
tended journey;  and  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined that,  instead  of  traversing  the  desolate 
country  through  which  they  had  passed,  their 
course  should  be  directed  northward ;  where 
they  might  hope  to  acquire  provision  in  plenty. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  perform  their  first 
marches  with  as  much  celerity  as  possible, 
that  they  might  get  beyond  the  range  of  the 
king's  troops. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  plan  proposed  had 
all  the  appearance  of  a  flight:  but  Fortune, 
as  Xenophon  expresses  himself,  directed  them 
more  gloriously.  As  soon  as  day-light  ap- 
peared on  the  following  morning,  the  Greeks 
found  themselves  near  some  villages  in  the 
plains  of  Babylon,  whence  they  perceived  at. 
some  distance,  what  they  mistook  for  a  body 
of  cavalry,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  king's 
baggage,  consisting  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
beasts  of  burden :  they  therefore  concluded 
that  his  army  was  not  far  off",  and  they  stood 
on  the  defensive  all  that  day ;  but  when  the 
evening  began  to  fall,  they  were  so  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  want  of  provisions,  that  they 
were  in  no  condition  either  to  fight  or  retreat. 


The  vanguard  of  Clearchus  had  lodged  itself 
in  some  ruined  villages,  of  which  the  very 
timber  of  the  houses  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  Persians,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  the 
Greeks  were  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that 
they  made  the  air  to  resound  with  their  dole- 
ful outcries.  Clearchus  well  knowing  that 
the  fate  of  his  army  depended  upon  appear- 
ances, with  great  presence  of  mind  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  made  through  the  camp, 
promising  the  reward  of  a  talent  to  whoever 
should  discover  the  author  of  this  uproar ;  and 
by  this  energetic  procedure  all  was  quieted 
again. 

By  break  of  day,  Clearchus  had  ranged  his 
Greeks  in  such  gallant  order,  that  Artaxerxes, 
instead  of  attacking  them,  thought  fit  to  send 
deputies  with  proposals  for  a  treaty.  Clear- 
chus, instead  of  giving  an  immediate  answer, 
detained  the  messengers  some  time,  that  they 
might  take  a  full  view  of  his  army ;  and  then, 
dismissed  them,  saying  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  treat  of  peace  when  the  battle  was 
over ;  for  his  troops  were  in  such  want  of 
provisions,  that  they  would  listen  only  to 
those  who  would  administer  to  their  neces- 
sities. This  produced  a  second  message 
from  Artaxerxes,  with  a  promise  on  his  part 
of  a  sufficient  and  speedy  supply;  upon 
which  the  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  was  agreed  on,  the  Greeks 
were  conducted  through  a  long  plain,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  over  which  they 
threw  bridges  made  of  the  trunks  of  the 
neighbouring  trees,  to  a  spot  where  they 
found  plenty  of  wheat,  palm-wine,  and  dates 
of  exquisite  flavour. 

When  they  had  halted  here  three  days, 
they  were  visited  by  Tissaphernes,  attended 
by  the  queen's  brother  and  a  numerous  reti- 
nue. Tissaphernes,  who  had  been  made 
governor  of  the  provinces  bordering  upon 
Greece,  after  pretending  a  particular  esteem 
for  them,  said  he  had  almost  obtained  from 
the  king,  as  a  reward  for  his  former  services, 
the  singular  favour  of  being  their  conductor 
back  to  their  own  country :  but  he  had  first 
to  demand,  what  had  induced  them  to  take 
up  arms  against  his  sovereign ;  and  advised 
them  not  to  exasperate  the  monarch  by  too 
haughty  an  answer,  as  it  would  prevent  his 
being  able  to  serve  them.  The  Greeks  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
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Tissapliernes,  to  give  any  credit  to  his  pro- 
fessions of  friendship;  but  as  this  was  not  a 
time  to  betray  their  mistrust,  Clearchus,  with 
much  address,  observed  that  they  had  not 
committed  the  least  hostility  against  the  Per- 
sians since  the  prince's  death ;  from  which  it 
must  be  evident  they  had  acted  only  as  his 
allies,  and  not  as  enemies  to  the  king.  With 
this  answer  Tissapliernes  appeared  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  after  engaging  to  send  them 
fresh  supplies  of  provisions,  he  returned  to 
the  Persian  camp.  Three  days  after,  he 
again  visited  the  Greeks,  and  said,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  many  of  the  royal  coun- 
sellors, who  opposed  their  being  suffered  to 
return,  the  king  had  commissioned  him  to 
conduct  them  to  their  own  frontiers ;  and  in 
consequence  he  concluded  that  agreement 
with  them,  which  proved  so  calamitous  though 
honourable  to  them  in  its  results.  The  satrap 
engaged  on  the  part  of  his  master  to  furnish 
them  with  provision,  to  procure  them  friendly 
treatment  in  the  countries  through  which  they 
had  to  pass,  and  to  conduct  them  safely  to 
the  JEgean  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Greeks  covenanted  to  abstain  from  ravaging 
the  territories  of  Artaxerxes,  and  to  pay  for 
whatever  supplies  might  be  granted  them. 
This  treaty  having  been  sworn  to  on  both 
sides,  Tissapliernes  went  back  to  the  court 
of  his  sovereign,  after  promising  a  speedy 
return,  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  Full 
twenty  days,  however,  were  passed  in  anxious 
suspense  by  the  Greeks,  before  he  appeared  ; 
and  during  that  interval  their  suspicions  were 
excited  by  the  occasional  visits  of  some  new- 
satraps  to  the  head  quarters  of  Ariaeus.  In 
effect,  the  Persians  were  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  practising  with  that 
general ;  and  they  so  well  succeeded,  by  the 
allurement  of  rewards,  the  threat  of  punish- 
ments, and  the  warm  solicitations  of  his  rela- 
tions and  friends,  that  he  became  totally  de- 
tached from  the  interests  of  his  Greek  allies. 
This  purpose  being  accomplished,  Tissapher- 
retnrned ;  his  troops  were  immediately 
joined  to  those  of  Ariaeus,  and  they  began 
their  march  as  a  distinct  body.  The  Greeks 
uei,-no\\  convinced  that  some  treachery  w as 
Meditated;  and  to  prevent  a  surprise,  they 
look  ear,'  always  Jo  encamp  at  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles  from  their  suspected  friends. 
in  the  course  of  the  march,  many  circum- 


stances transpired,  which  increased  their  sus- 
picions ;  yet  no  open  hostility  was  committed  ; 
and  the  Greeks,  according  to  the  treaty,  were 
furnished  with  a  market.  But  Tissapliernes, 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  their  journey, 
led  them,  by  many  windings  and  turnings, 
through  the  canals  and  marshes  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

On  their  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Zabatus,  which  flows  westward  from  the 
mountains  of  Media,  they  halted  for  three 
days  ;  during  which  time  Clearchus  took  the 
fatal  resolution  of  going  to  Tissapliernes,  to 
put  him  in  mind  of  his  oaths,  and  of  the 
great  service  the  Greeks  might  be  to  him  in 
suppressing  the  Mysians,  Pisidians,  and  other 
nations,  particularly  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
ever  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  pro- 
vinces put  under  his  government.  The  Per- 
sian, master  of  dissimulation,  heard  him 
courteously,  and  in  reply,  so  fully  persuaded 
him  that  the  misunderstandings  between  the 
two  armies  were  the  work  of  some  discon- 
tented persons  in  his  own  camp,  that  he 
returned  in  a  rage,  vowing  revenge  upon  the 
authors  of  the  mischief,  and  would  have  car- 
ried the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  to 
the  Persian  head-quarters,  had  he  not  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  whole  council, 
who  insisted  on  the  danger  of  trusting  the 
satrap  so  far.  Clearchus,  however,  naturally 
warm  and  imperious,  so  far  gained  his  point, 
tiiat  Proxenus,  of  Boaotia,  Menon,  of  Thes- 
saly,  Agias,  of  Arcadia,  and  Socrates,  of 
Acha'ia,  with  twenty  subalterns,  were  in- 
duced to  accompany  him ;  and  they  were 
followed  by  two  hundred  soldiers,  who  went 
under  pretence  of  purchasing  provisions.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived  in  the  Persian  camp, 
the  five  generals  were  separated  from  their 
companions,  and  conducted  to  the  pavilion 
of  the  satrap,  where  they  were  put  under 
arrest;  and  upon  a  signal  being  given,  the 
twenty  subalterns  were  massacred  upon  the 
spot,  while  the  Persian  cavalry  destroyed  the 
two  hundred  soldiers.  Of  these,  one  Nicar- 
chus,  an  Arcadian,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
belly,  made  shift,  with  his  bowels  in  his 
hands,  to  reach  the  Grecian  camp,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  his  comrades  acquainted 
with  the  treacherous  deed,  they  all  rlew  to 
arms,  expecting  an  instant  attack.  The  per- 
fidious assassins,  however,  were  too  cowardly 
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to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
pose by  open  and  honourable  war,  and  con- 
tinued to  employ  artifice  under  a  specious 
show  of  friendship. 

The  Greeks  had  but  just  ranged  themselves 
in  order  of  battle,  when  Arieeus,  with  Arthea- 
sus  and  Mithridates,  approached  them,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  Persians  in  complete 
armour.  When  they  drew  near  to  the  Greeks, 
a  herald  proclaimed  that,  if  any  of  then- 
generals  or  captains  were  present,  they 
should  advance,  and  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  pleasure  of  Artaxerxes.  Cheiriso- 
phus  the  Spartan,  who,  next  to  Clearchus, 
had  hitherto  commanded  the  army,  was  ab- 
sent with  a  party  of  foreigners ;  but  Cleanor 
of  Orchomenos,  and  Sophonetus  of  Stym- 
phalia,  the  only  remaining  generals,  cau- 
tiously proceeded  from  the  camp ;  accom- 
panied by  Xenophon  the  Athenian,  who  was 
desirous  of  hearing  tidings  of  his  friend 
Proxenus. 

When  they  arrived  within  hearing,  Ariseus 
said :  "  Clearchus,  O  ye  Greeks,  having  been 
found  guilty  of  perfidy  and  treason,  has  been 
punished  with  death.  Menon  and  Proxenus, 
who  discovered  his  designs,  are  honoured  and 
rewarded.  The  king  now  demands  your 
arms ;  which  are  his  property,  as  having  be- 
longed to  Cyrus,  who  was  his  vassal."  In 
reply  to  this,  Cleanor,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  reproached  him  with  perfidy,  in  having 
betrayed  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  Cyrus 
his  master,  and  in  co-operating  with  the 
enemy  of  that  prince,  the  treacherous  and 
impious  Tissaphernes.  Ariaeus  attempted  to 
defend  himself  from  this  accusation,  by  alleg- 
ing the  criminal  conduct  of  Clearchus :  upon 
which  Xenophon  observed :  "  If  Clearchus 
was  guilty  of  perjury,  he  has  suffered  justly. 
But  where  are  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who 
are  your  benefactors  and  our  commanders? 
Since  they  are  friends  to  both  parties,  let 
them  be  sent,  to  advise  us  what  is  best 
to  be  done."  To  this  reasonable  request, 
the  barbarians  could  make  no  reply ;  and 
after  conferring  a  while  together,  they  all  re- 
turned to  their  camp.  Their  duplicity  in 
this  interview  sufficiently  indicated  the  fate 
that  awaited  the  captive  Grecian  command- 
ers ;  Clearchus,  it  seems,  had  been  put  to 
death  on  the  spot:  the  others  were  kept  in 
close  confinement  for  some  time,  and  then 
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sent  to  Artaxerxes,  by  whose  order  they 
were  put  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  be- 
headed. Such  was  the  unhappy  issue  of 
Clearchus's  too  great  confidence  in  the  faith- 
less Tissaphernes.  He  is  allowed  ta  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  his  age, 
and  was  so  fond  of  martial  exploits,  that  he 
\\  as  more  lavish  of  his  treasure  in  producing 
men  and  arms,  than  the  greatest  libertine  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Three  of  his  unfor- 
tunate colleagues,  Agias,  Socrates,  and  Prox- 
enus, would  have  made  a  considerable  figure, 
in  this  expedition,  had  they  not  been  eclipsed 
by  his  superior  talents ;  Proxenus,  especially, 
was  remarkable  for  his  integrity  and  modesty, 
which  gained  him  the  esteem  of  persons  of 
honour  and  virtue,  though  it  too  often  ex- 
posed him  to  the  treachery  of  designing  men. 
He  died  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  Agias 
and  Socrates  in  the  fortieth  of  their  age. 
Menon,  the  Thessalian,  though  he  under- 
went the  same  hard  fate  with  his  compa- 
nions, was  of  a  very  different  character ; 
proud,  ambitious,  covetous,  insincere,  and 
treacherous ;  hesitating  at  no  act  of  baseness 
that  might  subserve  his  purpose  :  his  end  was 
little  lamented.(u) 

The  consternation  of  the  Greeks,  at  finding 
their  best  chiefs  betrayed  and  butchered,  and 
themselves  to  all  appearance  in  the  power 
of  a  sanguinary  and  perfidious  enemy,  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  They 
were  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  native 
land,  without  friends  or  allies,  hemmed  in 
by  rivers  and  mountains,  which  now  ap- 
peared as  so  many  insurmountable  barriers  ; 
and  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  They 
reflected  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  de- 
part, and  still  more  so  to  remain.  Provisions 
could  only  be  procured  by  their  swords ; 
and  as  every  country  would  be  hostile  to 
them,  when  they  had  conquered  one  enemy, 
another  would  be  ready  to  attack  them. 
They  had  no  cavalry  to  elude  the  pursuit  of 
the  barbarians,  or  to  pursue  if  they  should 
prove  victorious :  victory  itself  seemed  to  be 
nearly  fruitless,  though  defeat  would  be  cer- 
tain ruin.  Cogitations  of  this  kind  so  over- 
came the  unhappy  Greeks,  that  despair  per- 
vaded every  heart ;  they  omitted  their  even- 
ing meal  in  the  apprehension  of  an  early 
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exhaustion  of  their  stock  of  provisions;  and 
the  watch  was  not  kept  with  the  usual  vigi- 
lance. 

In  the  middle  of  that  dismal  night,   while 
Xenophon  lay   in  his    tent,    revolving   in   his 
mind    the    desperate   condition   of  the  Greek 
army,  the  death  of  several  of  its  best  officers, 
and  the    little  care  that  had  been  taken   for 
the   preservation  of  the    survivors,    he   felt   a 
sudden   impulse   to    rise    and    attempt   some- 
thing for  the  general  safety.     He  accordingly 
caused  an  assembly  of  the  generals  and  cap- 
taiits,  to  the   number  of  about  one  hundred, 
to    be   convened   in    the    quarter   where   the 
heavy-armed    troops    were     encamped ;    and 
after  giving  them  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  state  of  their  affairs,    he    exhorted  them, 
in  an  eloquent   and  pathetic  oration,  not  to 
suffer  themselves  to  fall  into  despair.     "  We 
are    sensible,"    said    he,    "  that  the    king  and 
Tissaphernes  have  caused  as  many  of  us   as 
they  could  to  be  seized ;  and  they  are  no  less 
desirous  to  bring  us  all  into  the  same  snare. 
It   therefore   behoves    us   to    take    all   proper 
means,    not  only  to   avoid    falling   into  their 
hands,  but  even,  if  possible,  to  get  them  into 
our's.     The  eyes  of  the  army  are  turned  to- 
wards you :  if  you  appear  disheartened,  they 
will  lose  their  courage ;  but  if  you  rouse  them 
to  their  duty,  you  need  not  doubt  their  fol- 
lowing the  example.     You  are  their  superiors, 
their  generals,   their  guides ;  and  as,  in  time 
of  peace,  you  have  the  advantage  of  them  in 
riches  and  dignities,  honour  demands  that  ir 
war  you  excel  them  in  wisdom,  courage,  and 
if  need  be,  in  labour  also."     He  then  recom- 
mended   an   immediate  election    of  generals 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  been 
so    basely    ensnared   by    the    Persians ;    anc 
after  again  urging  the  necessity  of  reanimat- 
ing   their   desponding   troops,   observing  thai 
neither  numbers  nor  strength  could  command 
success  without  courageous  resolution,  in  de- 
pendence  on   heaven,   he   declared   his   own 
readiness  either  to  follow  them,  if  they  woulc 
take    the    command,   or  to    be  their    leader 
should  they  desire  it,   through  every  untried 
danger. 

Tin-    sentiments    of  this    valiant   Athenian 
were   approved   by  all,  especially  by  Cheiri 


(v)  Tliis  was  the  Mithridates,  who,  for  boasting  that  he 
Lad  slain  Cyrus  with  his  own  haud,  suffered  death  in  the 


sophus,  who  exhorted  each  body  to  choose  a 
chief,  and  introduce  him  immediately  into  the 
assembly.      Timasion   the    Dardanian  was  in 
onsequence    elected    to    succeed    Clearchus, 
and    Xenophon  his    friend    Proxenus ;    Xan- 
hicles  the  Achaan  filled  the  place  of  Socra- 
tes, Cleanor  the  Orchomenian  that  of  Agias, 
and  Philysius  that  of  Menon.     By  this  time 
the    morning    dawned   upon    them,    and    the 
soldiers    were    assembled,    and   reminded    of 
what    had    happened   to   their   commanders ; 
the  danger  themselves  were  in  was  set  before 
them  in   its    strongest   light,    and    they    were 
exhorted    not  to   be  unreasonably  dismayed, 
but   to    strive    either   to    extricate   themselves 
by  a  glorious  victory,  or  to  finish  their  career 
by  an  honourable  death.     Cheirisophus,  Clea- 
nor,   and    Xenophon,    were   the  speakers   on 
this  occasion ;    and  their  harangues  were   re- 
ceived with  loud  acclamations  by  the  troops  ; 
vows  were  offered  to  Jupiter,   and  the  paean 
was  sung. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of 
Xenophon,  they  disencumbered  themselves  of 
whatever  might  be  burdensome  on  the  long 
march  they  were  about  to  undertake,  and 
burned  all  their  carriages,  with  such  of  their 
tents  and  baggage  as  were  not  of  immediate 
necessity,  trusting  to  indemnify  themsel\i> 
at  some  future  time  at  the  expense  of  their 
enemies.  Xenophon  also  proposed  that  they 
should  march  in  a  hollow  square,  with  the 
heavy-armed  men  and  such  baggage  as  was 
retained  in  the  midst ;  that  Cheirisophus 
should  lead  the  van,  and  the  two  eldest  gene- 
rals command  the  flanks,  while  himself  and 
Timasion  should  bring  up  the  rear :  a  dispo- 
sition that  was  cheerfully  complied  with. 

When  the  Greeks  had  finished  their  pre- 
parations, and  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner, 
Mithridates,(n)  who  had  formerly  served  un- 
der Cyrus,  appeared  at  their  outpost,  with  a 
retinue  of  about  thirty  horse,  and  desired  to 
speak  with  their  chiefs.  Pretending  all  his 
former  friendship  towards  them,  he  said,  he 
was  come  to  know  what  their  intentions  were  ; 
and  promised,  if  they  were  upon  any  salutary 
expedient,  he  would  join  them  in  it,  with  all 
his  men.  Cheirisophus  frankly  told  him,  they 
designed  to  make  as  safe  and  peaceable  a 

horrible  manner  described  in  note  (r)  p.  SCO  of  this  volume. 
See  also  p.  418. 
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retreat  as  they  could  ;  but  if  they  met  with 
opposition,  to  light  their  way  through  it. 
Mithridates  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
that  their  resolution  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  without  the  king's  consent ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  flatter  them  into  submission. 
His  arguments  only  rendered  him  suspected  ; 
and  the  Greek  commanders  resolved  from 
that  time  never  to  admit  of  any  farther  treaty 
or  parley  with  the  Persians  till  they  were  out 
of  their  dominions.  Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian 
captain,  was,  however,  so  beguiled  by  the 
protestations  of  Mithridates,  that  he  went 
over  to  him  that  very  night,  with  about 
twenty  of  his  men. 

As  soon  as  they  had  dined,  the  Greeks 
began  their  march,  and  crossed  the  river 
Zabatus,  in  the  order  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Xenophon ;  and  their  phalanx, 
which  faced  on  the  four  sides,  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  enemy.  Before  they 
had  proceeded  far,  the  Persian  satrap  ap- 
peared again,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
horse  and  four  hundred  light  archers  and 
slingers.  At  first  they  advanced  as  friends ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  had  got  within  shot,  they 
annoyed  the  Grecian  rear  with  volleys  of 
arrows  and  stones.  Xenophon  immediately 
turned  upon  them,  but  they  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  and  being  light-armed,  easily- 
kept  beyond  his  reach :  neither  did  their 
cavalry,  who  could  shoot  backwards  from 
their  horses,  permit  him  to  separate  too  far 
from  the  main  army,  as  they  wounded  many 
of  those  who  were  most  forward  in  the  pur- 
suit. He  therefore  brought  back  his  troops 
much  dispirited ;  though  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  served  only  to  retard  that  day's  march, 
which  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  stadia. 

The  Greeks  now  found  the  want  of  cavalry 
and  of  light-armed  soldiers.  They  therefore, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Xenophon,  equipped  fifty 
of  their  baggage  horses ;  and  two  hundred 
Rhodians  were  drawn  from  the  ranks,  who 
furnished  themselves  with  slings  and  leaden 
balls,  which  they  could  throw  twice  as  far  as 
the  stones  employed  by  the  Persians.  Of 
these  men,  fifty  were  mounted,  and  provided 
with  buff  coats  and  cuirasses ;  and  Lycius, 
an  Athenian,  wras  appointed  to  command 
them.  The  utility  of  these  preparations  was 
soon  visible;  for  the  enemy,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  renewed  the  assault  with  a  thousand 


horse  and  four  thousand  slingers,  The  Per- 
sian detachment  had  no  sooner  approached 
within  the  reach  of  darts,  than  the  horsemen 
of  Lycius  fell  furiously  on  them,  and  put  them 
to  flight  in  scattered  disorder.  The  Greeks 
pursuing,  took  many  prisoners  ;  and  in  order  to 
create  the  greater  horror  in  the  minds  of  these 
cowardly  and  perfidious  enemies,  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  were  terribly  mangled. 

For  several  following  days,  the  Greeks 
were  annoyed  in  a  similar  manner;  and 
the  march  was  conducted  amid  continual 
skirmishings.  The  Persians,  however,  always 
retreated  as  soon  as  a  show  of  resistance 
was  made.  Though  the  Greeks  might  cer- 
tainly be  said  to  have  the  superiority  in 
this  kind  of  warfare,  inasmuch  as  the  Per- 
sians, warned  by  former  experience,  did  not 
dare  to  venture  a  close  engagement  with 
them;  they  were  every  day  exposed  to  new 
difficulties.  On  the  one  hand,  the  plain  before 
them  was  hemmed  in  by  craggy  and  preci- 
pitous mountains  of  stupendous  height ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  rapid  Tigris  was  so  deep, 
that  their  longest  pikes  could  not  touch  its 
bottom :  there  w  ere  no  boats  to  be  seen  upon 
it;  neither  was  there  a  possibility  of  throwing 
a  bridge  over  it ;  nevertheless  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  cross  the  stream.  In  this  di- 
lemma, one  of  the  Rhodian  soldiers  under- 
took to  make  a  kind  of  raft,  of  two  thousand 
hides  formed  into  bags,  filled  with  air,  and 
fastened  together,  with  which  he  proposed  to 
ferry  over  four  thousand  men  at  a  time :  but 
the  appearance  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the 
opposite  banks  prevented  this  scheme  from 
being  tried.  A  council  of  the  officers  was 
now  held,  before  whom  some  of  their  pri- 
soners were  examined  ;  and  from  them  they 
learned,  that  if  they  could  force  a  passage 
through  the  country  of  the  fierce  and  unsub- 
dued Carduchians,  they  would  enter  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Armenia,  where  they  might 
either  ford  over  the  Tigris,  or  march  round 
its  spring  head,  and  from  thence  continue 
their  route,  with  safety.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  informed  that  the  mountains  of  the 
Carduchians  vvere  considered  as  impassable, 
and  that  120,000  Persians,  who  had  formerly 
attempted  the  subjugation  of  those  people, 
had  been  cut  off  to  a  man.  No  alternative 
appearing,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  this 
arduous  enterprise ;  and,  to  prevent  the  passes 
4  I  2 
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of  the  mountains  being  taken  previous  pos- 
session of  liy  the  enemy,  the  orders  for 
marching  were  issued  a  little  before  the  last 
\vatch  of  the  night.  This  precaution  enabled 
I  lie  Greeks  to  cross  the  plain  while  it  was 
dark,  and  Clieirisophus,  with  the  van  of  the 
army,  had  attained  the  summit  of  the  first 
hills  before  he  was  perceived  by  the  Persians ; 
and  the  heavy-armed  troops  in  the  rear,  under 
Xenophon,  then  made  them  keep  at  a  respect- 
ful distance. 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  the  Carduchians 
betook  themselves,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  their  fortresses  in  the  rocks, 
leaving  their  houses  and  villages  in  the  plain 
to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  who  found 
them  well  stored  with  the  provisions  they 
stood  in  need  of.  The  Greeks  had  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  might  obtain  a 
friendly  passage  through  this  country,  since 
the  inhabitants  were  as  much  the  enemies  of 
the  Persians  as  themselves ;  instead,  there- 
fore, of  pursuing  them  in  their  flight,  they 
called  after  them,  and  endeavoured  by  signs 
to  convince  them  that  they  were  not  come 
with  a  hostile  intention.  To  all  these  ami- 
cable demonstrations,  however,  no  attention 
was  paid;  and  Cheirisophus  encamped  in 
the  first  villages  he  met  with.  Xenophon, 
with  his  heavy  rear-guard,  in  the  mean  time 
suffered  greatly  from  the  ruggedness  of  the 
way,  the  difficult  ascents  and  descents,  and 
from  the  loose  bands  of  the  Carduchians,  who 
harassed  them  with  volleys  of  darts  and 
stones.  Late  in  the  day,  he  reached  the 
camp,  with  several  of  his  men  wounded,  and 
some  killed;  and  in  the  night,  the  whole  of 
which  was  passed  under  arms,  the  Greeks 
saw  the  mountains  covered  with  the  fires  of 
the  barbarians. 

The  Carduchians  were  not  prepared  for 
close  engagement ;  nor  could  they  be  brought 
to  it :  their  assaults  were  made  at  unexpected 
moments,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and 
wen:  followed  by  retreats  as  rapid.  They 
lle.d  all  other  nations  in  the  use  and 
strength  of  their  bows,  which  were  three 
cubits  long,  and  which  they  bent  by  press- 
ing the  lower  part  with  the  foot:  their  arrows 
were  nearly  as  long  as  the  bows:  and  the 
points  so  well  tempered  and  keen,  that  no 
shield  was  proof  against  them.  But  the 


greatest  danger  arose  from  the  large  masses 
of  rocks  which  they  hurled  from  the  heights 
upon  their  enemies  as  they  passed  through 
the  ravines  of  the  mountains.  The  Greeks 
had  full  occasion  for  their  superior  know- 
ledge in  tactics,  and  their  valour,  in  repel- 
ling or  eluding  the  attacks  of  these  dangerous 
enemies ;  who  did  them  more  hurt  in  seven 
days  than  the  Persians  had  done  in  as  many 
weeks. 

At  length,  after  a  fatiguing  and  dangerous 
march,  amid  terrific  rocks,  over  craggy  hills, 
and  through  deep  glens,  with  a  vigilant  and 
mischievous  enemy  annoying  them  on  all 
sides,  the  Greeks  reached  a  most  delightful 
plain,  where  they  found  many  fine  houses  to 
quarter  in,  and  abundance  of  provisions  and 
wine.  Here  they  prevailed  on  the  Cardu- 
chians, out  of  whose  territories  they  had  now 
got,  to  deliver  up  their  dead  in  exchange  for 
their  own  prisoners ;  and  they  buried  them 
with  all  the  funeral  honours  their  situation 
would  admit  of. 

The  Armenian  plains,  which  now  lay  full 
in  view,  would  have  revived  their  hopes  of 
once  more  beholding  their  native  country, 
had  not  the  entrance  to  them  been  obstructed 
by  the  river  Centi'ites,  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  emptying  itself  into  a  spacious  lake. 
The  chagrin  occasioned  by  this  difficulty  was 
not  a  little  enhanced  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  they  beheld,  on  the  opposite  banks, 
an  army  of  horse  and  foot,  consisting  of  Ar- 
menians, Mygdonians,  Chaldeans,  and  other 
tribes,  who  had  been  hired  by  the  Persian 
Orontes,  governor  of  the  province,  to  oppose 
their  passage.  Here  they  were  put  to  a  com- 
plete stand,  and  passed  a  night  and  a  day 
in  most  dismal  apprehensions ;  having  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Carduchians  would 
also  bring  upon  them  all  their  force.  On  the 
third  day,  however,  a  fordable  place  was  dis- 
covered across  the  river,  below  where  the 
opposing  enemy  were  drawn  up,  and  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  cavalry 
could  not  approach.  By  a  masterly  manoeu- 
vre, Xenophon  kept  the  enemy  amused  at 
their  station,  while  Cheirisophus  and  his  light 
troops  crossed  at  the  ford,  and  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him  on  their  own  side,  they  made 
a  precipitate  flight.  Xenophon  now  prepared 
to  cross  with  the  heavy-armed  rear,  and  had 
sent  over  the  baggage,  when  the  Carduchians 
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made  their  appearance,  singing  as  they  march- 
ed in  confidence  of  victory.  The  skilful  dis- 
position made  by  Xenophon  of  his  band,  how- 
e\er,  so  disconcerted  them,  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  fight  upon  the  plain,  that 
after  approaching  near  enough  to  discharge 
their  first  volley  of  arrows  and  stones,  they 
took  to  their  heels,  and  continued  running 
even  after  the  Greeks  had  attained  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

For  the  five  succeedings  days,  the  Greeks, 
having  got  round  the  head  of  the  Tigris, 
marched  in  quiet  through  the  fertile  plains 
of  Western  Armenia,  adorned  with  handsome 
villages,  and  a  town  where  was  the  palace  of 
Teribazus  the  satrap,  and  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  necessaries  of  all  kinds.  Teri- 
bazus, a  great  favourite  of  Artaxerxes,  had 
formed  a  treacherous  design  to  ensnare  them  ; 
and  the  better  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  their  generals,  to  supply 
them  with  provision,  on  condition  of  their 
abstaining  from  hostilities.  "  As  soon  as  he 
broke  this  treaty,  the  Greeks  had  recourse 
to  arms,  drove  him  before  them,  and  plun- 
dered his  camp,  in  which,  among  other  rich 
booty,  they  found  couches  with  silver  feet,  and 
valuable  drinking  cups.  Four  days  after  this 
adventure,  they  approached  the  head  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  they  forded  with  ease ;  and 
for  the  three  succeeding  days  they  travelled 
through  deep  and  drifting  snows,  in  so  cold 
an  atmosphere,  that  many  of  the  slaves  and 
horses  died,  with  about  thirty  of  the  soldiers. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  third  day,  Cheiri- 
sophus  and  the  van  reached  a  village,  in 
which  they  took  up  their  quarters  :  but  Xeno- 
phon and  the  heavy  rear  not  being  able  to 
come  up,  were  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  air,  without  fire  or  victuals,  the  snow 
falling  in  such  quantities  during  the  night, 
that  the  men  and  their  arms  were  completely 
covered.  Some  lost  their  sight  by  the  glare 
of  the  snow ;  and  others  were  so  benumbed 
with  the  piercing  coldness  of  the  north  wind, 
which  blew  full  in  their  faces,  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  hands  and  feet, 
so  that,  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground, 
they  protested  they  could  go  no  farther,  but 
would  die  there.  They  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend their  eyes  from  the  effect  of  the  snow, 
by  covering  them  with  something  of  a  dark 
colour;  while  their  feet  were  preserved  by 


continual  motion  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
night  by  being  stripped  bare  of  the  undiv»cd 
hides,  with  which,  for  want  of  shoes,  they  were 
covered.  Xenophon  had  now  a  most  arduous 
duty  to  fulfil ;  to  revive  the  spirits  of  his  men, 
and  to  defend  himself  against  the  enemy,  who 
were  advancing  in  great  numbers.  By  his  acti- 
vity and  prudence  he  effected  both :  first,  he 
collected  such  of  his  men  as  had  resolution 
enough  left  to  follow  him,  and  falling  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  barbarians  as  they  were 
quarrelling  about  some  booty,  he  so  alarmed 
them,  that  they  threw  themselves  into  a  deep 
valley  through  the  snow,  and  were  heard  of 
no  more.  He  then  returned  to  his  invalids, 
and  after  assisting  them  to  the  best  in  his 
power,  moved  forward  with  such  as  wen; 
able  to  march,  and  on  the  second  day  joined 
Cheirisophus  in  the  village,  from  whence  .-. 
body  of  the  van,  who  had  not  suffered  so 
severely,  was  sent  to  pick  up  their  benumbed 
and  dying  companions.  The  army  now 
rested  for  seven  days  in  the  villages,  where 
they  found  great  plenty  of  provisions,  and 
recruited  their  strength  and  spirits  by  feast- 
ing and  jollity.  They  had  made  the  country 
people  believe  that  they  were  a  reinforcement, 
sent  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  satrap  of 
the  province ;  they  were  therefore  treated 
with  great  hospitality,  and  the  bailiff  of  the 
village  was  so  won  by  the  conciliating  be- 
haviour of  Xenophon,  that  he  presented  some 
very  tine  horses  to  the  subaltern  officers, 
taught  them  how  to  prevent  their  horses' 
feet  from  sinking  in  the  snow,  by  covering 
them  with  bags,  and  engaged  to  be  their 
guide  to  the  next  nation.  For  three  days 
this  man  had  been  their  leader,  when  Cheiri- 
sophus, in  a  moment  of  irritation,  struck  him 
for  not  leading  them  to  some  villages,  rather 
than  through  an  uninhabited  plain ;  where- 
upon he  disappeared  in  the  night. 

After  a  march  of  seven  days,  they  crossed 
the  river  1'hasis,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days 
more,  they  found  the  high  mountains  in  their 
front  guarded  by  troops,  whom  they  after- 
wards found  to  be  Phasians,  Chalybians,  and 
Taochians,  ready  to  dispute  their  passage. 
A  council  of  war  was  now  called,  in  which 
it  was  at,  first  resolved  to  force  the  pass  with- 
out loss  of  time ;  but  at  the  suggestion  of 
Xenophon,  this  plan  was  afterwards  dropped  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night,  a  detachment 
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of  light  troops,  by  making  a  circuit,  gained 
the  heights;  so  that  at  break  of  day,  the  bar- 
barians" found  themselves  surrounded.  They 
made,  indeed,  a  desperate  resistance ;  but 
after  losing  a  great  number  of  their  men, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  way ;  and  the 
Greeks  pursued  their  route  for  five  days,  till 
they  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Taochians. 
These  people,  on  the  first  alarm  of  their  ap- 
proach, had  abandoned  the  villages  in  the 
plain,  and  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
cattle,  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  moun- 
tains. Their  provision  also  they  carried  with 
them ;  so  that  the  Greeks,  whose  stores  began 
to  fail,  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  attacking  those  fastnesses.  The  barba- 
rians endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  by 
rolling  large  stones  down  the  precipices,  and 
occasioned  much  damage  to  the  invaders  in 
fractured  limbs ;  but,  when  these  missiles 
were  exhausted,  the  Greeks  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  ;  upon  which,  the  women 
first  threw  their  children  down  the  rocks, 
and  then  rushed  over  the  precipice  them- 
selves, with  such  fury,  that  ./Eneas,  a  Stym- 
phalian,  having  unhappily  endeavoured  to 
sto'p  one  of  them  from  following  the  rest,  was 
himself  dragged  over,  and  both  were  dashed 
to  pieces.  This  frantic  act  was  followed  by 
the  men ;  so  that  the  Greeks  took  few  pri- 
soners, but  obtained  'a  considerable  number 
of  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses. 

The  army  then  proceeded,  with  great  cele- 
rity, through  the  bleak  and  dreary  country 
of  the  Chalybians,  which  occupied  seven 
day-.  The  Chalybians  were  the  fiercest 
nation  in  all  those  parts ;  they  had  linen 
corselets,  greaves,  and  helmets,  for  their  de- 
fence :  a  short  falchion  was  hung  at  their 
girdle;  and  they  made  use  of  pikes  fifteen 
cubits  in  length,  when  they  attacked  an 
enemy.  At  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  they 
were  so  far  from  betraying  any  symptom  of 
tear  or  of  flight,  that  they  began  to  sing  and 
dance.  They  boldly  defended  their  villages 
and  property  ;  and  the  Greeks  could  obtain 
no  supply  from  this  warlike  but  inhospitable 
people. 

At  the  end  of  seven  days,  they  passed  the 
n\.  r  Harpasus,  which  divides  the  territories 
of  the  ('lialjl.inns  and  Scythians;  and  meet- 
ing with  no  opposition  during  their  journey 
of  four  days  through  the  country  of  this  latter 


people,  they  were  induced  to  halt  for  three 
days  at  some  villages,  to  get  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions. After  this  seasonable  refreshment, 
they  arrived  in  four  days  more  at  the  city  of 
Gymnias,  where  they  were  met  by  a  messen- 
ger from  the  governor  of  the  country,  with 
an  offer  to  conduct  them  through  that  of  his 
enemies,  and  a  promise  to  bring  them  in 
five  days  to  a  place  from  whence  they  should 
behold  the  sea.  The  valour  of  the  Greeks 
had  by  this  time  struck  terror  into  all  the 
neighbouring  districts ;  and  the  .object  of  the 
governor  in  this  act  of  civility  appears  to 
have  been  to  keep  them  out  of  his  own  terri- 
tories, and  make  them  instruments  of  his 
vengeance  upon  his  enemies.  Accordingly, 
all  the  way  they  went,  he  desired,  and  e\en 
entreated  them  to  lay  all  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  On  the  fifth  day,  they  arrived  on  the 
top  of  mount  Teches,  a  place  held  in  parti- 
cular veneration  by  the  inhabitants,  when  the 
vanguard  alarmed  the  rest  of  the  army  with 
their  acclamations.  Xenophon,  who.  com- 
manded the  rear,  hearing  the  noise,  con- 
cluded that  they  were  beset  by  an  enemy ; 
and  therefore  advanced  with  all  expedition 
to  their  assistance :  but,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
he  was  seized  with  the  most  pleasing  sensa- 
tions, when  his  ears  were  saluted  from  e\ery 
quarter  with  the  cry  of  "  The  sea!  the  sea!" 
The  whole  army  was  now  filled  with  trans- 
ports of  tumultuous  joy,  at  the  sight  of  an 
object  they  had  so  long  wished  for  in  vain  : 
it  recalled  to  their  minds  more  distinctly  and 
forcibly  the  recollection  of  their  parents,  their 
friends,  their  relations,  their  country,  and 
every  thing  dear  to  them.  The  soldiers,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  first  embraced  each  other, 
and  then  their  commanders;  and  the  sym- 
pathetic affection  became  so  great,  that  a 
monument  of  stones  was  reared  on  the  occa- 
sion. This  mount  was  covered  with  the  arms 
of  barbarians,  as  a  trophy  of  their  memorable 
march  through  so  many  hostile  and  populous 
nations.  They  then  dismissed  their  guide 
with  many  thanks,  and  a  considerable  pre- 
sent, after  he  had  pointed  out  the  village 
where  they  were  to  quarter  next,  and  the 
road  that  led  into  the  country  of  the  Macro- 
nians. 

The  distant  prospect  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
which  they  had  now  discovered,  occasioned 
the  Greeks  to  forget  that  they  were  nearly 
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sixty  miles  from  it ;  and  that  the  intervening 
territory  consisted  of  trackless  forests  and 
the  abrupt  and  intricate  windings  of  the  Col- 
chian  mountains.  At  their  first  approach,  the 
Macronians  made  a  very  hostile  demonstration; 
but  by  means  of  a  person  among  the  Grecian 
largeteers,  who  understood  their  language,  a 
friendly  intercourse  was  established,  and  the 
barbarians  not  only  supplied  them  with  pro- 
visions, but  conducted  them,  in  three  days, 
to  the  western  frontier  of  Colchis. 

The  Colchians,  being  at  enmity  with  the 
Grecian  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  occupied  the  heights,  and  prepared  to 
dispute  their  passage.  At  first  it  was  re- 
solved to  advance  against  them  in  the  form 
of  a  phalanx,  but  Xenophon,  sensible  that  as 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  would  break 
the  ranks  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  centre 
might  in  consequence  become  disordered,  so 
that  the  enemy,  by  means  of  their  superior 
numbers,  would  outreach*  either  wing  of  the 
army,  proposed  to  divide  the  heavy-armed 
men  into  companies  of  a  hundred  each,  and 
that  every  division  should  endeavour  indivi- 
dually to  attain  the  heights,  and  then  assist 
their  companions.  In  this  form,  they  com- 
pletely routed  the  enemy,  and  found  them- 
selves within  two  days  inarch  of  the  Euxine, 
without  a  foe  to  oppose  their  progress. 

Amidst  the  formidable  hostility  of  the  nu- 
merous nations  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Euxine,  several  Grecian  cities  had  arisen 
at  different  intervals,  which  enlivened  the 
gloom  of  barbarism,  and  displayed  the  supe- 
riority and  glory  of  arts  and  arms.  None, 
however,  was  more  ancient  or  more  renowned 
than  Sinope ;  situated  on  a  narrow  isthmus, 
annexing  a  fertile  peninsula  to  the  province 
of  Paphlagonia.  This  city  had  sent  out  many 
colonies  to  different  parts  of  the  east  and 
west ;  in  one  of  which,  named  Trapezus, 
(afterwards  Trebisond)  the  Greeks  met  a 
friendly  reception,  after  they  had  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  almost  continual  travelling 
and  warfare. 

After  staying  here  about  a  month,  and  cele- 
brating, with  much  pomp  and  festivity,  the 
gymnastic  games  and  exercises  peculiar  to  the 
Grecian  nation,  the  troops  expressed  their  wish 
to  finish  their  expedition  by  sen,  in  such  de- 
cisive terms,  that,  the  commanders  deemed  it 
not  prudent  to  resist ;  and  Cheirisophus  was 


dispatched  to  the  Hellespont,  to  procure  ships 
from  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admiral  in  that 
quarter.  Several  weeks  ehipscd,  in  which 
they  heard  nothing  of  Cheirisophus,  nor  of 
any  assistance  from  the  admiral :  but  in  the 
interval  they  collected  such  a  number  of  ves- 
sels, by  laying  an  embargo  on  all  that  catne 
to  Trebisond,  that  they  were  enabled  to  trans- 
port to  Cerasus  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
women,  and  baggage;  while  the  strength  of 
the  army  passed  by  land.  While  these  vesst  Is 
were  preparing,  Xenophon  had  led  out  half 
the  army  against  the  Drilians,  on  what 
might  be  termed  a  foraging  expedition.  But 
the  people  were  so  fierce,  and  the  country 
so  poor,  that  he  had  a  great  many  of  his 
people  wounded,  without  obtaining  any  ade- 
quate supplies. 

Having  remained  at  Cerasus  ten  days  to 
refresh  themselves,  dispose  of  the  booty  they 
had  acquired,  procure  necessaries,  and  review 
their  army,  which  still  was  found  to  con>i>t 
of  8,600  men,  (out  of  between  10,000  arid 
11,000,  of  which  it  originally  consisted,)  those 
who  were  to  go  by  land  pursued  thefp 
journey  through  the  country  of  the  Mosyna;- 
cians,  whom  they  assisted  in  a  war  they  had 
just  commenced  against  a  neighbouring  tribe. 
After  eight  days  passed  among  these  people, 
the  Greeks  next  entered  the  district  of  the 
Chalybians,  which  being  very  barren,  they 
hastened  through  it,  and  arrived  in  the  more 
fruitful  plains  of  the  Tibarenians.  Here  the 
inhabitants  met  them  with  presents ;  but  as 
they  had  formed  the  design  of  plundering 
their  country,  they  declined  accepting  them, 
till  the  gods  had  been  consulted,  who  de- 
clared against  the  purposed  hostilities.  They, 
therefore,  received  the  proffered  bounty,  and 
marched  on,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  the  city 
of  Cotyora,  a  colony  of  the  Sinopians,  where 
they  staid  no  less  than  forty  days.  They  had 
now  travelled,  according  to  Xenophon,  from 
the  field  of  battle,  near  Babylon,  to  this  city, 
in  122  marches,  620  parasangie,  or  1800  stadia, 
in  about  eight  months. 

The  Cotyoreans,  who  had  heard  of  the 
exploits  performed  by  the  Greeks,  looked 
upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  refuseil 
to  admit  their  sick  within  their  walls,  or  even 
to  supply  them  with  provisions :  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  gain  admittance  for  the 
former  by  violence,  and  to  make  excursions 
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lor  the  latter  into  the  territories  of  the  Paph- 
nians.  A  remonstrance  from  Sinope  \\as 
the  first  consequence  of  these  proceedings; 
but  tin-  martial  appearance  of  the  Greek 
troops,  and  the  firmness  of  their  commanders, 
so  intimidated  the  ambassadors,  who  were 
also  disgusted  at  the  inhospitality  of  the 
Cotyoreans,  that  the  interview  ended  with  a 
promise,  that  if  the  Greeks  should  visit  Si- 
nope on  their  road,  they  should  meet  with  a 
kind  reception;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
people  of  Cotyora  were  ordered  to  supply 
them  with  all  necessaries. 

As  no  intelligence  had  yet  been  received 
from  Cheirisophus,  Xenophon  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  the  Sinopians,  to  engage  them 
to  furnish  transports  for  the  whole  of  his 
army.  The  Sinopian  deputies  immediately 
fell  into  his  views,  and  set  oft'  with  some  de- 
puties from  the  Greek  commanders  to  make 
the  proper  preparations. 

While  the  deputies  were  gone  to  Sinope, 
Xenophon,  who,  like  a  true  patriot  and  phi- 
losopher, was  ever  meditating  something  for 
the  good  or  honour  of  his  country,  had  laid 
the  project  of  forming  a  settlement  of  Gre- 
cians on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  which  might 
soon  render  itself  superior  to  all  the  other 
colonies  in  that  neighbourhood,  or  perhaps 
to  any  in  Asia.  On  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  there  were  many  large  and  ma- 
ji-stic  forest  trees,  well  adapted  for  the  build- 
ing of  ships.  There  were  also  convenient 
harbours  for  vessels:  and  the  neighbouring- 
territory  abounded  in  flax,  iron,  and  every 
other  commodity  necessary  for  raising  and 
supporting  a  naval  power.  Before  he  com- 
municated his  design  to  any  of  the  chiefs,  he 
desired  the  augur  Silanus  to  consult  the 
gods  about  it;  but  this  man,  being  in  haste 
to  carry  his  wealth  into  Greece,  instead  of 
consulting  the  gods,  betrayed  the  secret  to 
the  array;  upon  which,  both  chiefs  and  sol- 
diers declared  against  it;  and  even  accused 
Xenophon  of  forming  wild  and  dangerous 
-diemes:  insinuating  that  his  intentions  were 
tu  keep  the  soldiers  from  home,  that  they 
mi.U-ht  continue  his  dependants;  and,  while 
they  ri>ked  their  own  safety,  procure  for  him 
fame  and  fortune.  They  carried  their  resent- 
ment so  far,  as  to  alarm  the  Sinopian  and 
llei-aclean  merchants,  particularly  Timasion 


the  Dardanian,  and  Thorax  the  Boeotian,  who 
had  prevailed  on  those  two  cities  to  send 
vessels  for  their  departure,  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  Greeks  had  engaged  to  follow 
them:  so  that  the  army  would  have  been 
divided,  had  not  Xenophon,  by  his  reason- 
ing and  eloquence,  dissipated  their  fears, 
and  restored  harmony  among  them,  by  openly 
renouncing  his  scheme. 

This  mutinous  spirit  was  scarcely  allayed, 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  Corylas,  king 
of  Paphlagoiiia,  complaining  of  the  depreda- 
tions the  Greeks  had  committed  in  his  terri- 
tories, and  threatening  reprisals  in  case  they 
were  persevered  in.  Xenophon,  who  was 
then  very  much  taken  up  with  the  embarka- 
tion, caused  the  deputies  to  be  received  with 
every  mark  of  civility  and  friendship,  and 
after  a  magnificent  entertainment,  sent  them 
away  well  satisfied.  The  Greeks  then  em- 
barked in  the  vessels  they  had  received  from 
Heraclea  and  Sinope,  and,  sailing  with  a 
favourable  wind,  anchored  the  next  day  at 
Harmene,  the  port  of  the  latter  city,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Cheirisophus,  with  a  few 
galleys  from  the  Spartan  admiral,  being  all 
that  that  commander  was  willing  to  afford 
them,  besides  some  empty  praises,  and  a  pro- 
mise of  Lacedaemonian  pay  to  such  as  should 
be  willing  to  serve  under  him. 

Finding  themselves  now  on  the  eve  of  en- 
tering their  beloved  and  long-lamented  coun- 
try, the  soldiers  began  to  regret  that  they  had 
not  a  greater  booty  to  carry  home  with  them  ; 
and  they  formed  the  design  of  supplying  that 
defect  from  the  plunder  of  some  opulent 
town.  In  the  execution  of  this  project,  they 
called  upon  Xenophon  to  be  their  leader ; 
but  he  prudently  declined  it,  and  referred 
them  to  Cheirisophus.  This  refusal  of  Xeno- 
phon was  very  ill  received  by  the  troops,  and 
they  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to 
make  the  offer  to  Cheirisophus,  who  gladly 
accepted  it.  The  wind  proving  favourable, 
they  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  peninsula 
of  Acherusia,  near  Heraclea,  where  they 
landed,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lycus.  Here  they  were  treated  with  every 
token  of  hospitality  by  the  citizens  of  Hera- 
clea, who  supplied  them  with  3000  bushels  of 
wheat,  2000  barrels  of  wine,  100  sheep,  and 
20  oxen.  But  the  Greeks  had  now  become 
headstrong  and  ungovernable ;  plunder  was 
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their  main  object ;  and  instead  of  being 
thankful  for  this  refreshment,  they  sent,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  their  chiefs,  who 
had  lost  all  command  over  them,  four  of  their 
subalterns  to  demand,  with  a  threatening  air, 
the  sum  of  10,000  cyzicens.(w)  The  magis- 
trates, surprised  at  this  demand,  requested 
time  to  consult  the  citizens,  and  kept  the 
deputies  till  their  answer  should  be  known. 
Instead,  however,  of  deliberating  on  the  pro- 
priety of  compliance  or  non-compliance,  the 
Heracleans  hastily  withdrew  all  their  flocks 
and  other  property  from  the  country  into  the 
city,  and  then,  shutting  the  gates,  dismissed 
the  deputies,  after  shewing  them  the  walls 
covered  with  armed  men.  Chagrined  at  this 
disappointment,  the  troops  uttered  most  bitter 
invectives  against  their  chiefs,  as  being  ob- 
stacles to  their  possession  of  wealth  and 
glory ;  and  they  formed  the  dangerous  reso- 
lution of  dividing  themselves  into  separate 
bodies,  and  of  prosecuting  their  journey 
through  Bithynia  to  Byzantium ;  a  distance 
of  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  The 
Achajans  and  Arcadians  having  chosen  ten 
chiefs  of  their  own  nation,  embarked,  to  the 
number  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred, 
in  the  transports  which  the  Heracleans  had 
furnished ;  while  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon 
were  left  to  conduct  the  other  two  bodies, 
consisting  of  two  thousand  men  each. 

The  Arcadians  and  their  companions,  land- 
ing at  Calpe,  about  midway  between  Heraclea 
and  Byzantium,  began  their  scheme  of  plun- 
der with  the  seizure  of  a  great  number  of 
cattle  and  the  capture  of  a  few  of  the  natives, 
whom  they  doomed  to  slavery.  But  this  suc- 
cess was  of  short  duration ;  for  the  Thracian 
tribes  who  inhabited  that  part  of  Bithynia, 
soon  came  down  upon  them  in  such  force, 
that  great  numbers  of  them  were  slain,  and 
the  rest,  driven  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  found 
themselves  completely  surrounded  by  the 
enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cheirisophus,  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  marched  along  the  sea-coast 
towards  Calpe;  while  Xenophon,  who  had 
provided  his  detachment  with  shipping,  landed 
on  the  Heraclean  territory,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Thracian  tribes,  and  hearing  from  some 

(w)  The  Slater  Cyzicenus  was  worth  18s.  Id.  so  that  the 
required  contribution  amounted  to  £9041.  13s.  4d. 
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stragglers  of  the  desperate  situation  of  the 
Arcadians,  prevailed  on  his  troops  to  march 
to  their  relief.  They  set  out  accordingly, 
marking  their  progress  with  fire  and  devasta- 
tion: but  when  they  came  to  the  expected 
scene  of  action,  they  could  find  neither  the 
Arcadians  nor  their  assailants.  Some  of  the 
plunder  was  indeed  left,  as  sheep  and  oxen, 
with  some  old  men  and  women,  from  whom 
they  learned  that  the  Thracians  had  aban- 
doned the  place  the  night  before,  and  the 
Arcadians  had  retreated  that  morning  by 
break  of  day.  Xenophon  hereupon  directed 
his  march  to  Calpe,  where  he  found  the  Arca- 
dians just  arrived  ;  and  Cheirisophus  also  came 
in  with  his  two  thousand  men ;  but  he  died 
soon  afterwards  of  a  fever.  The  army  being 
thus  reunited,  all  parties  met  with  the  most 
hearty  congratulations.  They  then  buried 
their  slain ;  and  for  such  as  could  not  be 
found,  a  large  cenotaph  was  erected  to  their 
memory,  crowned  with  garlands.  On  the 
following  day,  in  a  general  assembly,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed,  that  whoever  should  in 
future  propose  a  division  of  the  army,  should 
be  put  to  death;  and  Neon  the  Asinaean  was 
elected  to  succeed  ( 'heirisophus. 

A  series  of  unfavourable  auguries  and 
omens,  which  forbade  the  removal  of  the 
army,  soon  occasioned  as  much  dissatisfac- 
tion as  ever  among  the  Greeks ;  and  Xeno- 
phon was  accused  of  tampering  with  the  priests, 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  carrying  his  favourite 
scheme,  of  settling  a  colony,  into  execution. 
To  exonerate  himself  from  this  aspersion,  he 
invited  the  army  to  view  the  victims  on  the 
following  day ;  a  large  concourse  accordingly 
attended,  and  when  they  had  convinced  them- 
selves from  ocular  demonstration  that  no  fraud 
was  used,  the  troops  became  divided  into  those 
who  endeavoured  to  make  a  jest  of  divination 
in  general,  and  those  who  argued  strenuously 
in  its  support. 

The  auguries  were  as  much  against  the 
Greeks  going  in  search  of  provisions,  of  which 
they  were  in  the  utmost  need,  as  against  the 
renewal  of  their  march.  At  length  Neon, 
tired  of  the  delay,  issued  a  proclamation  for 
those  who  were  so  inclined  to  go  in  quest  of 
provisions,  and  two  thousand  volunteers  im- 
mediately turned  out,  armed  and  equipped 
for  an  expedition  against  some  neighbouring 
villages.  They  were  met,  however,  by  a 
4  K 
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strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  which  Pharna- 
bazus,  governor  of  Phrygia,  had  sent  against 
them ;  about  five  hundred  of  them  were  slain 
on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder,  after  being- 
put  to  flight,  had  rallied  on  a  neighbouring 
hill,  when  Xenophon  came  to  their  relief  with 
the  flower  of  the  army,  and  conducted  them 
back  in  safety  about  sun-set.  In  the  same 
night,  the  Bithynians  surprised  their  advanced 
guards,  killed  some,  and  drove  back  the  rest 
into  the  camp. 

Finding  themselves  thus  beset,  the  Greeks, 
on  the  following  morning,  removed  their  en- 
campment to  a  more  secure  spot,  where  they 
fortified    themselves    with    palisadoes,    and  a 
trench  which  reached  across  the  whole  pro- 
montory.     This    labour    was    completed   by 
noon,  about  which  time  a  vessel  arrived  from 
Heraclea  with  supplies  of  meal,  barley,  cattle, 
and  wine.     The  cattle  were  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  the  Greeks,  who  had  exhausted  their 
former  store  by  the  numbers  they  had  slain 
in   search   of  auguries.       Early   on   the   next 
morning,  they  offered  the  accustomed    sacri- 
fices, and  found   the   entrails   of  the  victims 
bearing    a     more    propitious    aspect;     about 
which  time,  the  priest  observing  an  eagle  on 
what  was  deemed  the  lucky  side,  called  out 
to  Xenophon  to  head  the  troops  without  de- 
lay.    The    Greeks    immediately    passed   the 
trench,    eagerly  intent    on   wiping  away   the 
disgrace  of  their  recent  defeat;  and  only  Neon 
and  the  old  men  were  left  to  guard  the  camp. 
After  inarching  fifteen  stadia,    they   came  to 
the  bodies  of  their   slain,  which   they  buried 
as  they  went  on ;    and  about   mid-day   they 
got  in   sight   of  the   enemy.       A   battle   fol- 
lowed, in  which  both  the  Persians  and  their 
barbarian    auxiliaries    were    totally     routed ; 
and    the  Greeks,    after  erecting  a   trophy  on 
the  field  of  battle,  returned  to  their  camp  in 
the  evening.     The  Bithynians  now  abandoned 
their  whole  country,  and  notwithstanding  their 
care  to  remove  their  best  effects,  the  Greeks 
found  an  immense  booty,  with  a  large  supply 
of  all   kinds   of  provisions.     They  now  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Oleander,  the  Spartan 
governor  of  Byzantium,   of  whom  they    had 
heard  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  them  with 
a  fleet  of  transports   ;uid  galleys,  to  convey 
them  home.     They  were,  however,  much  dis- 
appointed when  they  saw  him  come  with  only 
two  ships,  and  apparently  with  the  sole  view 


of  discovering  the  intentions  of  their  chiefs ; 
but  he  was  received  with  all  the  deference 
that  was  then  paid  to  his  nation.  In  his 
company  was  the  covetous  Dexippus,  Avho 
had  not  long  before  carried  off  a  fifty-oar 
galley  from  Trapezus,  and  who  now  laid 
claim  to  the  plunder  acquired  by  the  Greeks, 
as  the  property  of  the  state.  This  injustice 
naturally  exasperated  the  troops,  and  it  \vas 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Dexippus 
escaped  being  stoned  to  death  by  them. 
In  the  paroxysms  of  their  rage,  they  were 
equally  inattentive  to  the  pacifying  eloquence 
of  Xenophon,  and  to  the  threats  of  Oleander 
that  orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Bithynian 
towns  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  unless  they 
submitted.  The  Greeks  had  been  too  long 
inured  to  difficulties,  and  were  too  familiar 
with  deeds  of  spoliation  and  conquest,  to 
be  intimidated ;  and  they  even  retorted  the 
threat  upon  the  governor.  But  when  their 
anger  had  subsided,  Xenophon,  who  foresaw 
all  the  dangers  and  inconveniencies  of  an 
open  rupture  with  Oleander,  summoned  the 
army  together,  and  prevailed  upon  them  not 
only  to  submit  to  his  decision,  but  to  depute 
some  proper  persons  to  avert  his  resentment 
for  the  late  tumult,  by  interceding  on  their 
behalf.  Xenophon  himself  was  one  of  the 
deputies  appointed,  and  he  acted  so  wisely, 
and  pleaded  so  eloquently,  that  Oleander 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  him ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  expressed  his  desire  to 
become  their  commander,  that  he  might  lead 
them  in  safety  back  to  Greece.  For  three 
successive  days,  he  offered  sacrifices  for  their 
happy  return ;  but  on  each  occasion  the 
auguries  were  adverse  to  his  taking  the  com- 
mand ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  promising  to  go  back  to  Byzantium, 
to  prepare  them  an  honourable  reception 
when  they  should  arrive  there.  The  soldiers 
were  now  so  well  satisfied  with  him,  that 
before  his  departure,  they  presented  him  with 
the  sheep  that  had  been  claimed  as  public 
property;  but  he  returned  then  immediately, 
and  then  set  sail. 

As  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  proceed 
by  land,  they  sold  the  com  they  had  with 
them,  and  marched  through  Bithynia;  but 
meeting  with  nothing  on  the  road  to  carry 
into  the  territories  of  their  friends,  they  took 
a  retrograde  march  for  one  day  and  a  night, 
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in  which  time  they  seized  a  great  number  of 
cattle,  and  persons  whom  they  doomed  to 
slavery;  and  at  the  end  of  six  days  they 
reached  Chrysopolis,  where  they  staid  se\rn 
days  to  dispose  of  their  booty. 

While  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the 
Bosphorus  from  this  place,  in  order  to  enter 
Byzantium,  Pharnabazus,  who  was  then  in 
that  city,  and  was  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
panic  which  the  Greeks  by  their  late  victory 
had  thrown  him  into,  took  care  to  inspire  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  such  jalousies  of  them, 
that,  on  their  arrival,  they  \vere  with  difficulty 
admitted;  and  he  had  likewise  engaged  the 
citizens  to  dispatch  the  whole  army  as  quickly 
as  possible  into  Greece;  not  thinking  himself 
safe  so  long  as  they  continued  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. The  consequence  of  these  in- 
trigues was  a  treacherous  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  admiral,  Anaxibius,  to  get  rid  of 
them,  by  drawing  them  out  of  the  city,  as  if 
he  designed  to  muster  and  dismiss  them,  and 
then  closing  the  gates  upon  them.  On  Xeno- 
phon  and  the  other  generals  remonstrating 
against  this  violence,  Anaxibius  said  they 
might  proceed  011  their  march,  and  procure 
provisions  from  the  Thracian  villages  till 
they  arrived  in  the  Chersonesus,  where  Gnis- 
cus  would  pay  and  dismiss  them.  The  sol- 
diers, as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
what  had  taken  place,  seized  their  arms,  and 
having  shortly  forced  the  gates,  would  have 
plundered  the  city  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
by  assault,  had  not  the  authority  and  pru- 
dence of  Xenophon  restrained  them.  By  his 
eloquence  and  arguments,  he  for  the  time 
re-pressed  their  vengeance ;  but  nothing  could 
long  have  held  them  from  attempting  enter- 
prises of  a  similar  nature,  had  not  an  occa- 
sion presented  itself  of  employing  their  acti- 
vity in  the  service  of  Seuthes,  a  bold  and 
successful  adventurer  of  Lower  Thrace.  The 
father  of  Seuthes,  whose  name  was  Maesades, 
reigned  over  some  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
European  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Propon- 
tis ;  but  on  his  subjects  expelling  him  from  his 
dominions,  he  sought  refuge  with  Medocus, 
king  of  the  Odrysans,  the  most  powerful 
tribe  of  Upper  Thrace,  who,  having  been 
long  connected  with  the  family  of  Seuthes 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  generously  enter- 
tained him;  and,  after  his  death,  extended 
his  benevolence  to  Seuthes,  his  son.  But 


the  young  prince,  being  of  an  independent 
spirit,  requested  Medocus  to  grant  him  horses 
and  soldiers,  that  he  might  attempt  to  regain 
the  possession  of  his  paternal  dominions.  It 
\\as  just  at  this  crisis,  that  the  affray  took 
place  at  Byzantium,  as  above  related ;  and 
Seuthes,  knowing  there  was  a  large  Gre- 
cian force  unemployed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  sent  a  message  to  Xenophon  by 
one  Medosadt-s,  a  Thracian,  who,  understand- 
ing the  Greek  language,  served  him  in  the 
capacity  of  ambassador.  By  the  liberality 
of  his  offers,  Seuthes  induced  the  Grecian 
leader,  at  the  expense  of  much  fatigue  and 
hardship  to  his  troops,  to  give  him  effectual 
assistance  in  recovering  and  greatly  extend- 
ing his  dominions.  The  Greeks  were,  how 
evc-r,  very  ill  requited  for  their  services  ;  being 
stripped  by  Seuthes  of  nearly  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  their  hard  earnings,  so  that  when 
Xenophon  arrived  at  Lampsacus,  after  quit- 
ting the  Thracian  court  and  service,  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  horse  for  fifty  darics,  to 
support  himself. 

The  numerical  strength  of  Xenophon's  army 
was  by  this  time  greatly  reduced  from  what 
i(  was  originally.  While  the  army  lay  at 
By/antium,  great  numbers  of  the  men  had 
left  it,  and  got  home  by  means  of  fishing 
boats  or  trading  vessels,  while  others  enlisted 
themselves  in  foreign  service.  In  Thrace, 
many  had  been  slain  in  battle,  or  died  of 
fatigue ;  and  in  returning  from  that  country, 
Xenophon  transferred  the  flower  of  his  army 
to  Thimbron,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  who 
had  been  sent  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia  from  the  Persian  yoke.  With  his  few 
remaining  followers,  he  left  Lampsacus,  and 
went  to  Oplirynion,  and  thence,  on  the  next 
day,  to  Troas.  Then  passing  over  mount  Ida, 
he  arrived  at  Antandros ;  and  thence  march- 
ing along  the  Lydian  coast,  he  reached  the 
plains  of  Thebes.  They  next  passed  through 
Adramyttiuin  and  Certonycum,  to  the  plain 
of  Caicus,  and  thence  reached  to  Pergamus, 
the  capital  of  Mysia.  Here  Xenophon  was 
informed  that  Asidates,  a  rich  Persian  satrap, 
was  encamped  in  the  neighbouring  plain,  and 
might  easily  be  surprised  :  he  therefore  march- 
ed without  loss  of  time,  with  some  of  his 
faithful  friends,  and  about  six  hundred  men, 
and  attacked  him  about  midnight;  but  the 
Persian  having  been  privately  reinforced,  they 
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were  repulsed,  though  they  effected  a  safe 
retreat.  On  the  next  day,  the  Greeks  made 
a  more  successful  attempt  against  the  satrap, 
in  some  villages  near  the  walls  of  Parthe- 
ninin,  and  took  him  prisoner,  with  his  wife, 
children,  horses,  and  all  his  riches,  with 
which  they  returned  to  Pergamus.  The 
troops  had  now  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
their  gratitude  to  their  general,  for  the  care 
he  had  taken  of  them  during  their  long  and 
dangerous  march ;  and  they  accordingly  made 
a  selection  for  him  of  horses  and  yokes  of 
oxen,  with  other  things,  over-and-above  his 
share  of  the  booty,  so  that  Xenophon  had  no 
longer  reason  to  speak  of  his  poverty. 

By  this  time  Thimbron  arrived  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Greek  forces  in  Asia, 
and  the  troops  of  Xenophon  were  joined  with 
his,  to  pursue  the  war  against  the  Persians. 
Xenophon  now  designed  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  privacy  and  study ;  but, 
finding  that  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  the 
Athenians,  had  banished  him  for  having 
served  under  Cyrus,  he  for  some  time  fol- 
lowed the  great  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  every  mark  of 
esteem.  After  serving  some  campaigns  under 
this  prince,  Xenophon  retired  to  the  city  of 
Scillus,  near  Olympia,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  wrote  his  history  and  philosophical 
works,  and  continued  a  zealous  votary  of  the 
divine  providence,  which  had  conducted  him 
safely  through  so  many  perils. 

Thus  ended  this  noble  expedition,  which 
Xenophon  concludes  in  the  following  terms : 
"  The  whole  of  the  way,  both  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  retreat,  consisted  of  215  days'  march, 
of  1155  parasangae,  and  of  34,650  stadia ;  and 
the  time  employed  in  both  was  a  year  and 
three  months." 

One  part  of  the  spoils  he  had  gained,  Xe- 
nophon bestowed  in  building  a  noble  temple 
to  Diana,  after  the  model  of  that  at  Ephe- 
sus,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  watered  by  the 
river  Hellene,  at  the  entrance  of  which  he 
placed  an  inscription,  denoting  that  the  ter- 
ritory was  consecrated  to  Diana.  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  of  ebony,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  golden  image  at  Ephesus.  He  like- 
wise appointed  annual  sacrifices  in  her  ho- 
nour ;  and  on  the  day  of  that  festival,  which 
was  preceded  by  a  general  hunting,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy,  the  tenths  of  the  pro- 
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duct  of  the  territory  were  offered  to  his  tute- 
lary deity.  His  sons  usually  assisted  at  the 
hunting,  and  it  was  on  their  account  that  he 
wrote  two  treatises  on  hunting  and  horseman- 
ship, in  which  he  endeavours  to  inculcate  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  men  making  their  plea- 
sures subservient  to  religion. 

These  peaceful  occupations  were  at  length 
disturbed  by  a  war  between  the  Eleans  and 
Lacedaemonians :  the  sanctity  of  Diana's  tem- 
ple, and  the  venerable  age  of  the  philoso- 
pher, were  then  disregarded ;  and  Xenophon, 
driven  by  the  Eleans  from  his  favourite  spot, 
withdrew  to  Corinth,  where  he  afterwards 
died,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 


SECTION  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LACEDEMONIANS,  FROM  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  AGESILAUS  II.  TO  THE  UNION 
OF  THEIR  STATE  WITH  THE  ACHAEAN  REPUB- 
LIC, BY  PHILOPOIMEN. 

BEFORE  Agesilaus  was  settled  on  the 
throne,(x)  the  Lacedaemonians  were  alarmed 
by  intelligence  of  extensive  preparations  mak- 
ing by  the  Persian  monarch  to  avenge  upon 
Greece,  and  upon  the  Spartans  in  particular, 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  rebellion  of 
Cyrus.  With  this  view,  Tissaphemes,  whose 
fidelity  to  Artaxerxes  had  been  rewarded 
with  all  the  property  of  the  deceased  prince, 
was  sent  to  his  hereditary  province  in  Caria ; 
and,  agreeably  to  his  orders,  he  attacked  the 
Asiatic  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, without  the  formality  of  declaring 
war:  the  satrap  Pharnabazus  entering  into 
his  views,  and  concurring  in  all  his  mea- 
sures. The  Lacedaemonian  garrisons,  sup- 
ported by  the  townsmen,  resisted  the  enemy, 
and  defended  themselves  with  ,Jul  Per  4314 
great  courage,  while  they  sent 
messengers  to  Sparta,  earnestly 
soliciting  such  a  reinforcement  as 
might  enable  them  to  repel  the 
assailants,  and  retain  possession  of  their 
cities. 

The  Spartan  senate,  that  they  might  not  be 
wanting  in  affording  every  necessary  relief  to 
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their  allies,  levied  an  army  of  one  thousand 
Laconian  foot,  four  thousand  Peloponncsian 
infantry,  and  three  hundred  horse  from 
Athens ;  the  command  of  which  was  given 
to  Thimbron,  a  Spartan,  with  orders,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  ./Eolia,  to  take  into  his  pay 
the  Greeks  who  had  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cyrus ;  and  six  thousand  men,  the 
venerable  remains  of  that  army,  which  had 
suffered  so  many  hardships  and  dangers, 
were  in  consequence  added  to  the  Spartan 
force. 

On  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Thimbron 
was  at  first  successful.  He  took,  or  regained, 
the  towns  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  Halisar- 
nia,  Myrina,  Cyme,  and  Grynium ;  but  the 
walls  of  Larissa,  a  strong  town  of  Troas, 
defeated  every  effort  for  its  reduction.  The 
Greek  troops,  composed  of  a  motley  assem- 
blage from  almost  every  Grecian  community, 
could  only  be  restrained  from  licentiousness 
by  constant  action  and  uninterrupted  victory ; 
and  as  soon  as  their  career  against  the  enemy 
was  checked,  they  began  to  plunder  their 
allies.  Of  this  rapacity,  complaint  was  made 
to  the  Lacedemonian  government ;  and  the 
violence  of  the  soldiery  was  ascribed  to  the 
weakness  of  the  general. 

In  consequence  of  these  representations, 
Thimbron  was  disgraced,  and  banished  ;  and 
Dercyllidas  was  appointed  to  be  his  succes- 
sor. This  man  was  possessed  of  very  fertile 
resources,  and  could  vary  his  condvict  with- 
out changing  his  principles.  He  knew  when 
to  relax,  and  when  to  exact  the  obedience 
of  the  soldiers;  and  to  the  qualifications  of 
a  general,  he  added  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  engineer  of  his  time.  The  machines 
of  war,  which  Dercyllidas  invented,  or  im- 
proved, occasioned  the  reduction  of  Larissa 
Jul  Per  4315  -\  m  a  little  time :  and  such  was 
A.  M.  3G05.  /  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests, 
Olymp.  >  and  the  moderate  use  he  made 

*cv-  --(  \  of  victory,  that  while  the  one 
u9'^  recommended  him  to  the  Spar- 
tan senate,  the  other  endeared  him  to  the  co- 
lonies of  Asia.  The  taxes  of  the  latter  were 
diminished ;  their  complaints  heard  with  can- 
dour; and  their  differences  decided  by  him 
with  the  most  impartial  justice.  Disdaining  the 
cruel  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  his  predecessors, 
he  imposed  no  oppressive  exactions  on  the 
peaceful  citizens  and  husbandmen ;  and,  that 


he  might  not  burden  the  subjects  and  allies 
of  Sparta  with  the  maintenance  of  his  troops, 
he  marched  into  Bithynia,  and  there  fixed 
his  quarters  for  the  winter;  having  previously 
formed  a  truce  with  Tissaphernes,  and  com- 
pelled Pharnabazus  to  solicit  a  cessation  of 
arms. 

Though  Tissaphernes  had  conducted  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  army  into  Upper  Asia, 
his  indolence  and  disputes  with  Pharnabazus, 
and  the  treaties  which  both  had  in  conse- 
quence entered  into,  enabled  the  Grecian 
general  to  attempt  other  enterprises.  Am- 
bassadors had  been  sent  to  Sparta  from  the 
Greek  colonists  inhabiting  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  requesting  assistance  against  the 
barbarians  of  the  adjoining  territory ;  and 
Dercyllidas,  in  the  following  spring,  marched 
to  their  relief.  Having  freed  them  from  their 
enemies,  he  took  measures  for  their  future 
defence,  and  employed  his  troops  in  build- 
ing a  wall  of  great  strength  f  Jul.  Per.  4316> 
across  the  isthmus  that  joined  \  A.  M.  3606. 
the  Chersonesus  to  the  Thracian  <  Olymp. 
territory.  This  wall  was  com-  I  xcv-  3- 
menced  in  the  spring,  but  not  *•  ' 
finished  till  near  autumn,  although  the  troops 
laboured  incessantly,  and  were  excited  to 
action  by  the  promise  of  rewards  from  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  province. 

Having  accomplished  this  labour,  Dercyl- 
lidas laid  siege  to  Atarnea,  a  seaport  oppo- 
site to  Lesbos,  which  had  become  a  harbour  for 
banditti.  The  siege  was  long ;  but  at  the  end 
of  eight  months,  it  was  taken  by  storm. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  reconciliation  had 
been  effected  between  Tissaphernes  and  Phar- 
nabazus, through  the  interference  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  Dercyllidas  had  scarcely 
finished  the  reduction  of  Atarnea,  when  their 
conjoined  forces  appeared  near  Ephesus. 
The  Spartan  commander  immediately  col- 
lected the  whole  of  his  troops,  that  he  might 
give  the  enemy  battle.  The  European  Greeks 
displayed  an  eagerness  and  zeal  for  the  en- 
gagement, worthy  of  themselves  and  their 
country;  but  the  Asiatics,  whose  minds  had 
been  enfeebled  and  degenerated  by  a  long 
series  of  oppression,  were  ,Jul  Per  4317 
greatly  intimidated  at  the  sight  %A.  M.  3607. 
of  the  numerous  and  powerful  <  Olymp. 
army  of  Persia.  This  panic  /R^cv'  1*  7 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  >  '  ' 
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cause  of  Greece;  but  the  troops  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  recollecting  the  bravery  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus 
in  his  Persian  expedition,  felt  a  terror  equal 
to  what  themselves  inspired.  Tissaphernes, 
therefore,  was  prevailed  on,  much  against  the 
mind  of  Pharnabazus,  to  propose  a  con- 
ference ;  and  the  irresolution  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  engaged  Dercyllidas  to  accept  the 
offer.  This  led  to  an  accommodation,  in 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Greek  cities 
should  remain  free ;  that  Dercyllidas  should 
retire  with  his  troops ;  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian governors  should  leave  the  cities ;  and 
that  this  treaty  should  exist  till  the  king  of 
Persia  and  the  state  of  Sparta  either  ratified 
or  disavowed  it.(y) 

The  design  of  Tissaphernes,  however,  in 
concluding  this  treaty,  was  only  to  gain  time 
by  amusing  the  enemy.  The  most  solemn 
oaths  and  engagements  had  long  lost  their 
influence  over  his  treacherous  disposition. 
He  waited  with  impatience  for  the  promised 
reinforcements  from  Asia,  that  he  might  re- 
new the  war ;  but  the  chief  object  of  his 
wishes  was  the  arrival  of  a  large  fleet,  which 
had  been  prepared  in  secrecy  by  the  Persian 
monarch  in  the  Phoenician  ports.  The  Spar- 
tan senate,  however,  were  timely  apprised  of 
these  extensive  preparations  by  Herodas,  a 
Syracusan ;  who,  animated  by  his  love  to 
Greece,  betrayed  the  counsels  of  his  Phoeni- 
cian master. 

As  soon  as  the  Spartans  were  certified  of 
the  dangers  that  threatened  them,  they  be- 
came indignant  at  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
Tissaphernes,  and  the  too  easy  credulity  of 
their  own  general ;  and  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  by  Lysander  to  employ 
the  great  and  solid,  but  as  yet  untried  abilities 
of  their  young  and  warlike  prince,  Agesilaus. 

Before  this  resolution  was  taken,  an  augur 
declared,  from  the  bowels  of  three  several 
victims,  which,  according  to  custom,  the  king 
was  sacrificing  for  his  country,  that  an  exten- 
sive and  alarming  conspiracy  was  in  agitation, 


(y)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  i.— iii.  Plut.  in  Fit.  Agesil.  el 
Artaxcrx.  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.—xiv.  Justin,  lib.  v.  cap.  11; 
lib.  vi.  cap.  8.  See  before,  p.  419. 

(z)  Xeoophoo  places  this  conspiracy  in  tlic  first  year  after 
Agesilaus  was  settled  on  the  tlirone;  Plutarch  speaks  as 
if  it  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign ;  but  it  is  difti- 


to  cut  off  all  the  magistrates.  An  inquiry  was 
immediately  instituted  ;  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned made  a  confession  of  the  plot ;  and  the 
senate  took  such  energetic  measures,  though 
with  little  regard  to  the  laws,  that  all  the  con- 
spirators were  suddenly  removed  out  of  the 
way.(z)_ 

Agesilaus  was  the  first  Grecian  king,  since 
the  time  of  Agamemnon,  who  had  led  the  united 
forces  of  his  country  against  Asia ;  and  Lysan- 
der, who  burned  with  impatience  to  return  to 
Asia,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  own 
triumphs,  procured  such  an  army  to  be  de- 
creed for  the  expedition,  as  would,  if  no  cross 
accidents  had  intervened,  in  all  probability 
have  crushed  the  Persian  empire,  and  left  no 
room  for  Alexander's  subsequent  coriquests.(a) 
Besides  the  forces  already  in  Asia,  under 
Dercyllidas,  the  Spartans  voted  two  thousand 
manumitted  Helots,  and  six  thousand  Pelo- 
ponnesian  infantry :  btrt  Agesilaus  would  not 
accept  the  command,  till  a  council  of  thirty 
was  assigned  him,  of  whom  Lysander  was  in 
every  respect  the  chief. 

While  the  army  was  collecting  about  Geras- 
tus,  Agesilaus,  in  consequence  of  a  dream, 
repaired  with  a  few  friends,  to  Aulis,  to  offer 
a  sacrifice,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessor, 
Agamemnon.  The  employment  of  his  own 
augur  on  this  occasion  gave  such  umbrage 
to  the  Boeotians,  that  they  came  tumultuously 
to  the  temple,  tore  the  victim  from  the  altar, 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground :  an  event  that 
afterwards  proved  the  occasion  of  a  war,  by 
which  the  empire  of  Sparta  over  Greece  was 
subverted,  and  her  own  state  nearly  de- 
stroyed. Agesilaus  was  so  disconcerted  by 
this  mischance,  that  he  immediately  departed 
for  Asia,  without  offering  any  other  sacri- 
fice.^) 

The  conduct  of  Lysander  in  this  expedition 
gave  great  offence  to  his  colleagues,  by  the 
superiority  which  he  assumed ;  and  even 
Agesilaus  grew  so  jealous  of  his  power,  that 
he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  humbling 
him  and  thwarting  his  wishes.  At  last  he 


cult,  and  even  in  some  instances  impracticable,  to  reduce  the 
facts  he  relates  to  their  due  order  of  time. 

(a)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Agesil. 

(b)  Xenoph.  lib.  iii.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.    Plut.  et  Corn. 
Nep.  in  Vit.  Agesil.    Justin,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 
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was  detached  from  the  army,  and  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  allies  of  Sparta  near  the 
Hellespont,  which  office  he  discharged  with 
great  fidelity;  but  still  finding  the  king  ill 
affected  towards  him,  he  returned  in  disgust 
to  Sparta,  vowing  revenge  for  the  indignities 
and  insults  offered  him  by  a  man  whom  he 
had  always  served  with  fidelity,  and  whose 
ingratitude  was  more  intolerable  than  the  in- 
justice of  all  his  enemies  together.  With  this 
view,  he  set  about  several  schemes,  of  which 
the  most  favourite  was  a  change  of  the  regal 
succession  at  Sparta;  but  when  they  were 
just  ripe  for  execution,  the  timidity  of  his 
chief  accomplice  caused  him  to  lay  them 
aside. 

Agesilaus  appointed  Ephesus 
to  be  the  head-quarters  of  his 
troops ;  the  central  situation  of 
which  rendered  it  the  most  con- 
venient rendezvous  for  the  re- 
cruits that  flocked  to  his  standard  from  every 
part  of  the  coast,  while  it  enabled  him  to  con- 
ceal his  intentions  from  the  enemy.  The  in- 
\ading  force  now  amounted  to  about  10,000 
infantry,  and  4000  cavalry  ;  and  Tissaphernes, 
being  unprepared  to  meet  it,  sent  messengers 
to  Agesilaus,  with  the  warmest  protestations 
that  Artaxerxes  had  no  hostile  intentions 
against  the  Greeks,  either  in  Asia  or  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Tissaphernes  and  Dercyllidas  might  be  ex- 
pected shortly  from  Suza,  ratified  by  the  Per- 
sian monarch.  Until  a  firm  and  lasting  peace 
should  take  place  between  Artaxerxes  and 
the  Greeks,  Tissaphernes,  therefore,  earnestly 
requested  that  the  truce  might  be  continued 
on  both  sides ;  and  declared  his  readiness  to 
confirm  it  in  whatever  manner  Agesilaus 
thought  proper. 

The  Spartan  king,  remembering  the  former 
perfidy  of  the  satrap,  and  judging  that  his 
present  professions  were  not  more  sincere, 
frankly  confessed  his  suspicions  of  treachery. 
Yet  being  unwilling  to  embroil  his  country  in 
an  unnecessary  war,  if  peace  might  be  ob- 
tained, he  dispatched  Dercyllidas  and  two 
other  Spartans  to  renew  the  late  engagement 
with  Tissaphernes.  The  perfidious  Persian 
again  swore  to  a  faithful  observance  of  the 
truce ;  but  as  soon  as  he  received  his  long 
expected  reinforcements,  he  imperiously  or- 
dered Agesilaus  to  quit  Ephesus,  and  eva- 


cuate  the  Asiatic  coast;  threatening,  in  case 
of  his  refusal,  to  employ  the  whole  weight  of 
the  Persian  arms  in  enforcing  obedience. 
The  friends  of  the  Spartan  general  were 
alarmed  at  this  unexpected  command ;  but 
Agesilaus  seemed  more  cheerful  than  usual; 
and  observed,  that  he  rejoiced  in  commenc- 
ing a  war  under  such  favourable  auspices,  in 
which  the  gods  would  undoubtedly  avenge 
their  own  cause,  and  punish  the  treachery  of 
Tissaphemes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spartan  monarch  pre- 
pared to  encounter  the  insidious  arts  of  the 
Persian  with  equal  but  more  innocent  ad- 
dress. Caria  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Tissaphernes ;  which  he  had  beautified  and 
adorned  by  many  voluptuous  parks  and  pa- 
laces, and  strengthened  with  a  fortress,  in 
which  was  deposited  all  his  wealth.  Agesi- 
laus industriously  propagated  a  report  that 
he  intended  to  march  into  this  province,  to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  possessions  of 
Tissaphernes  :  and  to  render  this  report  more 
credible,  he  issued  orders  to  the  intervening 
cities  to  mend  the  roads,  to  furnish  provisions 
for  the  soldiers,  and  to  prepare  every  thing 
necessary  for  facilitating  the  march  of  the 
Grecian  army. 

From  these  circumstances,  Tissaphernes 
doubted  not  that  Caria  was  the  intended  ob- 
ject of  the  Spartan's  expedition.  To  this  opi- 
nion he  was  still  farther  inclined,  by  consi- 
dering that  the  province  of  Caria  was  moun- 
tainous ;  and  that  therefore  cavalry,  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  ill  provided,  could  be  of  little 
or  no  service.  He  thereupon  ordered  his  own 
body  of  horse  to  the  plains  of  the  Maeander, 
that  they  might  intercept  the  passage  of  the 
enemy ;  but  Agesilaus,  having  left  a  garrison 
of  sufficient  strength  in  Ephesus,  turned  sud- 
denly towards  the  government  of  Pharnaba- 
zns,  and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into 
Phrygia,  the  rich  plunder  of  which  district 
well  repaid  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  his 
troops.  When  Tissaphernes  understood  what 
course  the  enemy  had  taken,  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  weaken  his  array  by  attempting  the 
relief  of  the  prov  ince  of  Pharnabazus ;  and 
therefore  remained  inactive  on  the  fruitful 
banks  of  the  Maeander,  still  expecting  that 
the  Greeks  would  march  from  Ephesus  and 
attack  Caria.  During  the  greatest  part  of  thf 
summer,  Phrygia  was  plundered  by  Agesi- 
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laus.  In  se\eral  engagements  the  barbarians 
were  routed ;  and  finding,  at  length,  that 
reliance  %\as  vain  and  ineffectual,  they  de- 
sisted from  defending  their  country.  The 
Greeks  were  not  even  harassed  in  their  re- 
treat, but  were  permitted  to  return  laden  with 
spoil  to  Ephesus. 

When  the  season  approached  for  taking  the 
Jul  Per  4319  ^  field,  Agesilaus  declared  that  he 
A.  M.  3009'.  /  should  no  longer  be  satisfied 

Olymp.  \-  with  ravaging  the  extremities ; 
xcvi.  2.^  V  but  was  determined  to  enter 
9'"''-'  Lydia,  and  attack  the  centre 
of  the  Persian  dominions.  Tissaphernes,  how- 
ever, still  remembering  the  first  stratagem  of 
Agesilaus,  again  conducted  his  troops  to  the 
banks  of  the  Maeander,  and  reinforced  the 
several  garrisons  in  Caria.  But  the  satrap  was 
greatly  disappointed  in  supposing  that  Caria 
was  the  main  object  of  approaching  hostili- 
ties ;  for  the  Spartan  king  carried  into  execu- 
tion the  design  he  had  publicly  avowed  ;  and, 
marching  his  troops  into  the  interior  of  Lydia, 
advanced  towards  the  royal  city  of  Sardis, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  adjoining  territory. 
He  had  already  acquired  much  booty,  and 
shaken  the  fidelity  of  the  Lydians,  before 
Tissaphernes,  apprised  of  his  real  intentions, 
could  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  country. 
Knowing  that  the  infantry  of  the  satrap  had 
not  had  time  to  arrive,  Agesilaus  resolved  to 
give  battle  to  the  Persian  troops  before  the 
whole  of  their  forces  should  be  assembled ; 
and,  after  several  successful  skirmishes,  he  de- 
feated the  Persians  in  a  general  engagement, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus.  The  camp  of 
the  enemy  was  surrounded  and  taken :  in 
which,  besides  other  riches,  were  found  seventy 
talents  of  silver. 

After  this  battle,  the  Greeks  were  at  liberty 
to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whole  country  as 
they  thought  proper.  Tissaphernes,  suspect- 
ing the  event  of  the  engagement,  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  throwing  himself,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  within  the  strong 
walls  of  Sardis,  where  he  displayed  the  in- 
glorious pride  of  pomp  and  luxury,  while  his 
maker's  valuable  provinces  were  suffering 
under  the  despoiling  hand  of  a  victorious 
invader.  The  time  of  his  punishment  was, 
however,  fast  approaching;  the  Persian  mo- 
narch was  outrageous  at  the  dishonour  that 
had  befallen  his  arms ;  the  intrigues  of  his 


adversary    Parysatis    prevailed    against    him 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head.(c) 

Tithraustes,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to 
whom  the  execution  of  Tissaphernes  had  been 
committed,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Asia  Minor.  He  came  from  Babylon 
escorted  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  body 
of  cavalry ;  and  having  removed  the  only 
rival  who  had  interest  or  ability  to  oppose 
him,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Agesilaus,  with 
proposals  that  the  Asiatic  cities  should  enjoy 
their  liberty,  provided  they  paid  their  cus- 
tomary tribute  to  the  king,  and  that  the  Spar- 
tan troops  returned  into  Greece.  With  these 
proposals  he  made  offers  of  very  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  Agesilaus,  if  he  would  con- 
descend to  make  a  peace.  The  Grecian  com- 
mander replied,  that  the  alternative  of  peace 
or  war  depended  not  on  himself,  but  on  the 
determination  of  the  assembly  and  senate  of 
Sparta:  that  the  Greeks  considered  it  more 
honourable  and  glorious  to  take  spoils  from 
their  enemies  than  to  receive  presents  from 
them  ;  and  that  he  could  not  withdraw  his  army 
from  the  east  without  receiving  the  express 
command  of  the  republic.  As  a  point  of 
courtesy,  however,  he  consented  to  remove  his 
army  out  of  the  province  of  Tithraustes,  and 
received  from  him  thirty  talents,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  march  into  Phrygia,  which 
was  under  Pharnabazus. 

Whilst  Agesilaus  was  pursuing  his  journey 
northwards,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
magistrates  of  Sparta,  testifying  their  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  and  admiration  of  his 
conduct.  The  term  of  his  command  was 
also  prolonged;  and  the  care  of  a  numerous 
fleet  that  had  sailed  from  Greece  two  years 
before,  in  order  to  co-operate  against  the 
common  enemy,  was  entrusted  to  him.  This 
fleet,  consisting  of  ninety  galleys,  was  com- 
manded by  Pharax  ;  and  had,  during  the  glo- 
rious career  of  Agesilaus,  performed  very  sig- 
nal and  meritorious  services. 

Artaxerxes,  on  the  other  hand,  still  carried 
on  those  naval  preparations  which  had  first 
alarmed  Greece.  Numerous  and  powerful 
squadrons  were  equipped  in  the  several  ports 
of  Phcenice  and  Cilicia,  and  other  maritime 
provinces ;  so  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  much 

(c)  See  before,  p.*  420. 
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superior,  in  point  of  strength,  to  the  whole 
naval  armament  of  Greece :  but  the  vigilant 
and  active  Pliarax  prevented  the  union  of 
these  squadrons ;  and,  availing  himself  of  the 
alliance  between  his  own  state  and  the  revolted 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  friendly 
assistance  offered  him  from  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  the  several  ports  of  the  Grecian  cities  in 
the  Carian  Chersonesus,  he  not  only  prevented 
the  enemy  from  making  a  descent  on  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  coast,  but  even  deterred  their 
ships  from  navigating  the  Asiatic  seas. 

Notwithstanding  the  activity  and  services 
of  Pliarax,  he  was  no  sooner  placed  under 
the  control  of  Agesilaus,  than  that  prince  re- 
moved him  from  the  office  of  admiral,  and 
substituted  in  his  place  Pisander,  one  of  his 
own  near  relations ;  a  man  indeed  possessed 
of  the  ambitious  valour  and  characteristic 
firmness  of  the  Spartans ;  but  wholly  defi- 
cient in  the  experience  and  abilities  requisite 
for  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  trust. 

Agesilaus  still  continued  in  Phrygia ;  deso- 
lating the  province  of  Pharnabazus,  and  oblig- 
ing the  satrap  to  fly  from  post  to  post,  till  at 
length  he  drove  him  quite  away.  The  camp 
of  Pharnabaxns  was  surrounded  and  forced 
by  a  detachment  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Spithridates,  and  a  very  valuable 
booty  was  found  in  it.  The  fame  of  these 
exploits  procured  great  respect  for  the  Gre- 
cian troops,  and  inspired  the  neighbouring 
countries  with  such  terror,  that  Cotys,  or 
Corylas,  a  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had 
disdained  the  alliance  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, humbly  requested  to  have  his  nume- 
rous cavalry  incorporated  with  the  Grecian 
army. 

Deputies  were  also  sent  from  the  inferior 
satraps  of  the  Persian  monarch,  soliciting  the 
favour  of  the  Spartan  general ;  in  the  expect- 
ation that  the  dominion  of  Greece  might  be 
more  tolerable  than  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Persia.  Agesilaus  now  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  about  20,000  Greeks,  and  an  almost 
innumerable  body  of  barbarian  allies,  and  he 
determined  in  the  following  spring  to  disturb 
the  Persian  monarch  from  his  repose  at  Suza 


(d)  Xcnopli.  Hellcn.  lib.  iv.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.    Plut.  in 
Vit.  A.jes'd. 
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and  Ecbatana,  by  attacking  liirn  in  the  heart 
of  his  dominions.  For  the  present,  he  re- 
turned from  Paphlagonia  into  Phrygia,  where, 
after  taking  the  strong  city  of  Dascylimn, 
he  wintered  in  the  palace  of  Pharnaba/us. 
and  drew  the  subsistence  for  his  troops  from 
the  surrounding  country  .(d) 

In  the  mean  time,  Tithraustes  v\as  planning 
a  diversion,  by  fomenting  disputes  among  the 
states  of  Greece,  in  which  he  knew  the  Spar- 
tans would  engage ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  of 
being  able  thereby  to  get  the  victorious  Agesi- 
laus withdrawn  from  Asia.  He  had  observed 
that  the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  Spartans 
towards  their  neighbours  and  allies,  ever  since 
they  had  become  the  masters  and  arbiters 
of  Greece,  had  universally  disgusted  the  other 
states,  and  excited  a  discontent  that  was 
ready,  on  the  first  occasion,  to  break  out  into 
rebellion.  He  therefore,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Artaxerxes,  dispatched  Timocrate*,  a 
Rhodian,  into  Greece,  with  no  less  a  sum  than 
fifty  talents,(e)  which  he  distributed  among 
the  factious  citi/ens  of  Argos,  Corinth,  and 
Thebes,  and  by  his  address  brought  them  over 
to  his  views.  The  tyranny  of  Sparta  was  now 
made  to  resound  not  only  through  the  several 
communities  of  which  these  venal  declaimers 
were  members,  but  through  every  other  Gre- 
cian state.  It  was  represented  that  the  injus- 
tice, the  cruelty,  and  the  immeasurable  ambi- 
tion of  Sparta,  had  induced  that  haughty  re- 
public to  make  her  slaves  soldiers,  that  she 
might  thereby  make  her  allies  slaves :  the  in- 
vasion and  destruction  of  the  Elean  territory, 
sacred  to  the  gods,  was  arraigned  in  terms  of 
the  bitterest  reproach  :  it  was  intimated  that 
every  other  Grecian  community  must  expect 
the  same  fate,  unless  timely  resistance  were 
made;  and  the  conquests  of  Sparta  in  Asia, 
were  described  as  having  no  other  view  than 
that  of  lulling  the  security  of  Greece,  the  more 
effectually  to  enslave  it. 

But,  considerable  as  were  the  discontents 
which  the  gold  and  finesse  of  Timocrates  oc- 
casioned among  the  communities  of  Greece, 
the  strength  and  power  of  Sparta  were  so  well 
known,  and  the  valour  of  Agesilaus  was  so 


(e)  If  these  were  Babylonish   talents,  they  were  equal  to 
£11,302.  Is.  8d'.— See  the  various  values  of  the  talent  in  the 
Introduction,  Vol.  I.  p.  231. 
4  L 
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respected,  that  none  of  the  states  had  the 
courage  openly  to  declare  war.  After  various 
but  secret  conferences,  in  which  the  Thebans 
took  the  lead,  they  determined  to  attack 
Sparta  by  means  of  its  faithful  allies  the 
Phoceans  ;  and  they  persuaded  the  Locrians 
to  levy  contributions  from  a  small  district 
which  had  long  been  the  subject  of  much 
altercation  between  the  Thebans  and  the  Pho- 
ceans. In  consequence  of  this  aggression,  the 
Phoceans,  as  had  been  expected,  took  up 
arms  to  revenge  the  injury;  whilst  the  The- 
bans, on  the  contrary,  prepared  to  abet  the 
injustice  of  the  Locrians. 

The  Phoceans  now  addressed  themselves  to 
Sparta,  acknowledging  they  were  the  aggres- 
sors, but  declaring  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  territories.  The  Spartans,  considering 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  chastising 
the  Breotians  for  their  insolence  towards  Age- 
silaus  at  Aulis,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Asia, 
gladly  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Phoceans, 
and  thus  conspired  with  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  Thebans,  unsuspicious  of  the 
scheme  by  which  they  were  betrayed.  Ly- 
sander,  though  now  an  old  man,  was  uneasy 
at  the  inactivity  of  his  life  ;  the  Thebans  also 
had  become  obnoxious  to  him,  because  they 
had  assisted  Athens'  -in  shaking  off  the,  yoke 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  whom  he  had  establish- 
ed ;  and  he  seized  this  occasion  to  persuade 
the  ephori  and  senate  once  more  to  entrust 
him  with  the  command  of  an  army. 

Jul.  Per.  4320. 
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make  preparations  for 
hostilities  ;  and, 
having  assembled  the  Maleans, 
Heracleans,*and  other  northern  confederates 
of  Sparta,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  body  of  troops,  and  marched  through 
Phocis  into  fhe  Theban  territories;  whilst 
Pausanias,  the  Spartan  king,  with  six  thou- 
sand Peloponnesians,  attacked  Bo>otia  on 
the  side  of  Cithaeron.  The  eagerness  of  Ly- 
sander prompted  him  to  rapid  marches  and 
vigorous  measures  ;  he  quickly  reduced  seve- 
ral towns  in  the  Theban  territories  ;  and  being 
impatient  at  the  tardiness  of  Pausanias,  who 
was  encamped  at  Plataea,  he  sent  an  express 
to  inform  him  of  his  purpose  to  march  against 
Haliartus,  conjuring  him  to  be  there  with  his 
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troops  by  a  given  time.  The  messenger,  how- 
ever, was  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
letter  was  carried  to  Thebes. 

Just  as  this  useful  intelligence  was  made 
known  to  the  Thebans,  there  arrived  in  their 
city  a  large  reinforcement  of  Athenian  troops  ; 
whom,  though  their  own  capital  was  defence- 
less and  without  walls,  Thrasybulus  had  per- 
suaded to  brave  the  resentment  of  Sparta. 
To  these  auxiliaries,  the  Thebans  entrusted 
the  defence  of  their  city,  while  themselves 
marched  to  Haliartus,  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  during  the  night. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Lysander  also 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haliartus ; 
and  at  the  approach  of  day,  though  he  heard 
nothing  of  Pausanias,  he  resolved  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  town,  while  his  troops  were 
flushed  with  recent  victory.  Accordingly,  he 
drew  up  his  forces ;  and,  perceiving  the  walls 
and  battlements  to  be  unguarded,  he  enter- 
tained great  hopes  of  success :  but,  on  a  sud- 
den, the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
Thebans  and  Haliartians  issued  out,  and 
attacked  the  Lacedaemonians  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  Lysander,  with  a  priest  who 
attended  him,  was  slain  on  the  first  onset. 
Before  the  Spartans  could  recover  from  their 
confusion  and  astonishment,  a  body  of  The- 
bans, who  had  been  placed  in  ambush,  fell 
upon  their  rear,  and  so  broke  their  ranks, 
that  they  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  a  thousand  men,  while  the  victory  did  not 
cost  the  Thebans  more  than  three  hundred. 

The  news  of  this  discomfiture  being  made 
known  to  Pausanias,  he  marched  with  all 
expedition  to  Haliartus ;  and  endeavoured, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  recover  the 
dead  body  of  Lysander.  Some  of  the  old 
Spartan  commanders  proposed  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  rescue,  by  force  of  arms,  the  body 
of  their  general ;  but  Pausanias,  considering 
that  the  troops  with  whom  they  had  to  con- 
tend were  animated  by  their  recent  victory ; 
that  their  forces  were  more  numerous  than 
his  own  ;  and  that  Thrasybulus  the  Athenian, 
an  active  and  enterprising  general,  had  now 
joined  those  in  the  town,  rejected  this  propo- 
sal. He  thought  it  more  advisable  to  im- 
plore the  humanity  of  the  victors;  and  dis- 
patched a  Spartan  herald  to  Haliartus,  re- 
questing leave  to  bury  their  dead.  The  de- 
mand was  complied  with,  and  the  body  of 
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Lysander  was  agreed  to  be  given  up,  on  con- 
dition of  the  Lacedemonians  immediately 
evacuating  the  Bceotiari  territory.  Pausanias 
agreed  to  tlio.se  terms,  and  in  his  retreat 
buried  the  coq»se  of  the  deceased  general  in 
the  country  of  the  Panopa>ans.  When  he 
returned  to  Sparta,  such  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment appeared  against  him,  that,  fearing  to 
await  his  trial,  which  had  been  ordered,  he 
fled  to  Tegsea,  where  he  led  a  private  life, 
during  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  his  son  Age- 
sipolis,  an  inexperienced  youth,  was  placed 
upon  the  throne. 

The  memory  of  Lysander  was  much  re- 
vered by  the  Spartans.  He  had  always  en- 
tertained a  generous  contempt  of  money  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  opportunities 
he  had  of  enriching  himself,  he  died  wretch- 
edly poor.  After  his  death,  some  Spartans 
of  rank,  who  had  been  affianced  to  his  daugh- 
ters, refused  to  marry  them,  on  account  of 
their  poverty ;  for  which  they  were  heavily 
fined  by  the  ephori,  who  observed,  that  such 
men  must  be  of  a  flagitious  character,  who 
would  rather  take  wives  from  a  wealthy  than 
from  a  virtuous  family.(f) 

The  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  Haliartus  con- 
firmed the  courage  of  their  enemies,  and  acce- 
lerated the  defection  of  their  numerous  allies. 
The  republics  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens,  and 
Corinth,  openly  ratified  and  avowed  the 
league  that  had  been  formed  against  the 
Spartan  commonwealth.  The  island  of  Eu- 
btt'a,  the  provinces  of  Acarnania,  Lencas,  and 
Ambrosia,  the  rich  cities  of  Chalcis,  and  the 
warlike  principalities  of  Thessaly,  shewed 
symptoms  of  revolt.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  this  almost  general  de- 
fection, and  to  hinder  the  rest  of  their  allies 
from  acting  in  the  same  manner,  the  Lacedae- 
monians determined  to  recal  Agesilaus  from 
his  Asiatic  victories.  Accordingly,  a  messen- 
ger was  dispatched  with  a  scytale,  command- 
ing him  to  return,  and  fight  his  country's  bat- 
(Ifs  at  home,  which  he  received  just  as  he 
had  prepared  his  levies,  and  was  about  to 
inarch  into  upper  Asia,  rejoicing  in  anticipa- 
tions of  conquest  and  glory.  The  troops,  as 
soon  as  this  order  was  communicated  to  them, 
besought  him,  with  tears  and  entreaties,  to 

(0  Xenopli.  et  al.  ut  supr.  Plut.  in  Apophthegm.  Lacon. 


disregard  it,  and  to  lead  them  at  once  to  the 
vital  parts  of  the  Persian  monarchy :  but 
Agesilaus  hesitated  not  a  moment :  he  relin- 
quished all  his  hopes  of  victory  and  fame, 
pn -('erring  obedience  to  the  constitution  and 
the  will  of  his  country  to  every  other  consi- 
deration; and  marched  his  troops,  amounting 
to  about  10,000  men,  into  the  Chersonesus. 
He  then  traversed  the  same  countries  in  his  way 
into  Greece,  that  Xerxes  had  marched  through, 
nearly  a  century  before:  but  what  the  Persian 
performed  only  in  the  space  of  a  year,  Agesi- 
laus accomplished  in  a  month.  In  his  pas- 
sage, he  never  demanded  leave  of  the  bar- 
barians, but  merely  sent  to  inquire  if  they 
would  have  him  pass  as  a  friend  or  as  an 
enemy  ;  and  wherever  he  met  with  opposition, 
he  put  the  foe  to  flight,  and  continued  his 
route.(g) 

In  the  mean  time,  Aristodemus,  brother  to 
the  fugitive  Pausanias,  had  been  appointed 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Agesipolis,  and 
the  command  of  an  army  of  15,000  men  had 
been  given  him,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Lysan- 
der, as  well  as  to  quell  in  its  infancy  the  for- 
midable coalition  against  Lacedaemon.  This 
army,  when  it  took  the  field,  was  opposed  by 
the  confederates  with  one  of  20,000  men,  of 
whom  13,000  were  heavy-armed  troops.  A 
battle  ensued  near  Corinth,  in  which  the  Spar- 
tans were  victorious ;  and  news  of  their  suc- 
cess was  immediately  dispatched  to  Agesi- 
laus :  but  he  was  so  far  from  being  pleased 
with  it,  that,  he  exclaimed :  "  O  Greece,  what 
a  number  of  brave  men  are  slain  in  thy  pri- 
vate quarrels,  when,  with  less  expense  of 
blood,  thou  mightest  have  reduced  all  Per- 
sia ! '  Notwithstanding  such  were  his  senti- 
ments, he  still  persevered  in  his  obedience 
to  the  constituted  authorities,  and,  in  con- 
formity to  the  orders  of  the  ephori,  he  en- 
tered Bfjeotia,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment. 
Here  he  found  the  enemy  rather  indignant 
than  discouraged  at  their  late  reverse  on  the 
Corinthian  borders,  and  still  presenting  a  for- 
midable force.  The  hostile  battalions  began 
to  approach  each  other:  the  Lacedaemonians 
marched  in  good  order  along  the  banks  of 
the  Cephissus ;  while  the  Theban  soldiers  de- 
scctided,  with  great  impetuosity,  from  the 

(%)  Xenopli   Hi-llrn  lib.  iv.  Dtod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.    Plut.  et 
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mountains  of  Helicon:  but  before  they  arrived 
in  the  plains  of  Coronea,  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  alarmed  both  armies. 

Here  it  was  that  Agesilaus  received  very 
unexpected  and  unpleasing  intelligence  from 
Asia.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  given  the 
command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  to  his 
kinsman  Pisander;  and  on  leaving  Asia,  he 
had  also  consigned  four  thousand  men  to  his 
care,  in  order  to  secure  his  conquests.  The 
Persian  squadrons  were  entrusted  to  Conon 
and  Pharnabazus,  two  officers  of  great  expe- 
rience ;  and  these  having  formed  a  junction, 
sailed  in  quest  of  the  Spartan  fleet.  As  they 
turned  the  northern  point  of  Rhodes,  they 
beheld  the  Lacedaemonian  squadron,  in  a 
capacious  bay  off  the  Dorian  shore.  Pisander, 
unshaken  by  the  approach  of  so  formidable  a 
fleet,  instantly  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  bat- 
tle, and  the  Lacedaemonians  bore  up  to  engage 
the  enemy.  On  a  nearer  view,  however,  they 
were  terrified  at  the  great  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  the  greater  part  of  them  turned 
their  vessels  towards  the  friendly  shore  of 
Cnidus.  Pisander  advanced  in  his  galley  to 
meet  the  enemy ;  and,  after  making  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  with  such  of  his  ships  as  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  charge,  died,  bravely 
fighting  in  defence  of  his  country's  honour. 
The  victors  pursued  „  and  sunk  great  numbers 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet;  captured  fifty 
galleys,  and  took  five  hundred  prisoners.(h) 

Agesilaus  was  sensible  that  the  conse- 
quences of  this  engagement  would  be  the 
defection  of  all  the  cities,  from  Cnidus  to  By- 
zantium. He  therefore  assembled  his  troops, 
and  informed  them  of  the  death  of  Pisander; 
but  carefully  concealed  the  defeat  of  the  fleet, 
asserting  that,  though  the  admiral  was  slain, 
a  complete  victory  had  been  obtained  over  the 
Persian  squadrons.  He  then  gave  orders  that 
acknowledgments  and  sacrifices  should  be 
offered  to  the  gods ;  and,  decorating  himself 
with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  set  the  example  to 
his  men  of  performing  this  pious  service.  This 
had  the  desired  effect;  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian troops  were  elated  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  exploits  which  they  supposed  their  coun- 
trymen had  achieved  in  the  east. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  main  bodies  of  the 
hostile    armies    advanced   into    the    plain  of 

(h)  See  before,  p.  421. 
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Coronea.  Agesilaus  gave  the  left  wing  to  the 
Orchomenians,  and  took  the  right  himself. 
The  Thebans  began  the  engagement  with 
great  impetuosity,  and  bore  down  every  thing 
before  them;  but  the  troops  immediately  un- 
der the  command  of  Agesilaus  repelled  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Argives  and  Athenians.  The  Spartan  gene- 
ral was  already  saluted  as  conqueror  by  the 
troops  that  surrounded  him  ;  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  Orchomenians  had  been 
put  to  the  rout.  In  order,  therefore,  to  inter- 
cept the  Thebans,  who  were  hastening  to  seize 
the  baggage,  Agesilaus  marched  towards  the 
left  wing  of  the  army.  The  Thebans,  per- 
ceiving this  movement,  attempted  to  join  And 
rally  their  allies,  who  were  fleeing  towards  the 
mountains  of  Helicon.  The  Spartan  king,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  enemy  to  pass,  when  he 
might  have  attacked  their  flank  and  rear  with 
great  advantage,  boldly  opposed  their  pro- 
gress, and  assailed  them  in  front.  Xenophon, 
who  was  present  in  the  conflict  that  followed, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  sharp  fighting, 
describes  it  as  the  most  desperate  and  bloody 
scene  of  an  action,  which  was  itself  the  most 
desperate  and  bloody  of  any  in  that  age. 
The  shock  was  tremendous ;  the  warriors 
clashed  their  shields  against  each  other ; 
they  fought,  slew,  and  were  slain ;  no  voice 
could  be  heard,  yet  none  was  silent ;  and  the 
field  resounded  with  the  noise  of  rage  and 
battle.(i)  Agesilaus,  surrounded  with  fifty 
young  Spartans,  was  seen  engaged  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  till  he  was  laid  prostrate 
on  the  field  by  the  weapons  of  his  adversa- 
ries. The  conflict  was  now  increased  to  ab- 
solute fury  between  the  gallant  Spartans  who 
had  been  his  guard,  and  the  enemy,  for  pos- 
session of  his  person :  but  the  Spartans  car- 
ried their  point,  and  bore  away  their  wounded 
commander. 

At  length,  the  Lacedaemonians,  finding  it 
impossible  to  break  the  firmness  of  the  The- 
ban  front,  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  expe- 
dient they  had  at  first  rejected;  accordingly, 
they  t>pened  their  phalanx  to  let  them  pass, 
and  then  charged  them  in  the  flank  and  rear. 
The  Thebans  thus  effected  their  passage  to 
the  Helicon ;  but  could  not  prevail  on  their 
allies  to  renew  the  engagement.  The  Spar- 

(i)  Xeuoph.  Hellen.  lib.  iv. 
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tans  were,  therefore,  left  musters  of  the  field 
of  battle ;  but  it  was  a  victory  so  dearly  pur- 
chased, that  they  could  reap  no  beneficial 
consequences  from  it.  The  next  day,  the  vic- 
tors employed  themselves  in  erecting  a  trophy 
on  the  scene  of  this  important  action ;  and  the 
enemy  sent  a  herald  to  request  permission  to 
bury  their  dead. 

As  soon  as  Agesilaus  was  able  to  travel,  he 
went  to  Delphi,  and  there  consecrated  a  tenth 
of  his  spoils.  In  the  mean  time,  Gylus,  his 
lieutenant,  led  the  army  into  Locris,  where, 
while  his  troops  gave  themselves  up  to  plun- 
der and  rapine,  and  paid  little  attention  to 
discipline,  the  inhabitants  rose  upon  them  sud- 
denly, put  them  to  flight,  and  slew  Gylus  with 
many  others. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  confederates  were 
now  at  Corinth,  as  those  of  the  Spartans  were 
at  Sicyon ;  so  that,  between  friends  and  foes, 
the  Corinthian  territories  were  completely  de- 
solated. The  citizens  of  Corinth  had  been 
chiefly  concerned  in  promoting  the  alliance 
against  the  Lacedaemonian  commonwealth; 
but  as  soon  as  they  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  having  the  seat  of  war  in  their  own  coun- 
try, they  repented  of  the  measure  they  had  so 
rashly  recommended :  and  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants  desired  a  separate  peace.  To  ac- 
complish this,  they  intended  to  summon  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  to  deliberate  on  what 
was  most  expedient :  but  while  this  was  in  agi- 
tation, a  sedition  suddenly  broke  out,  accom- 
Jul.  Per.  4321.  ^  panied  by  one  of  the  most  horrid 
massacres  recorded  in  history. 
Timolaus  and  Polyanthes  were 
the  chiefs  in  this  carnage ;  and 
under  a  pretence  of  patriotism 
they  raised  a  party,  by  which,  such  as  were 
suspected  of  favouring  oligarchical  principles, 
\vere  for  the  most  part  cut  off",  or'  driven  into 
exile.  The  sufferers  invited  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  their  assistance,  but  before  that  could 
be  given  with  any  effect,  a  powerful  aid  was 
sent  to  the  other  party  from  Athens.(j) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  Conon  had 

availed   himself  of  the   favour    in    which    he 

stood  with  the  Persian  monarch,  to  retrieve 
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nabazus  harboured  against  Sparta.  At  his 
solicitation,  a  fleet  was  sent  early  in  the  spring 
to  ravage  the  coast  of  Laconia;  and  which, 
after  reducing  the  Cyclades  and  the  island  of 
Cythera,  proceeded  to  Attica,  where  Conon, 
seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  re- 
stored the  harbours  and  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Athens ;  so  that  that  city  became  in  a  short 
time  more  formidable  to  its  enemies  than 
ever. 

When  the  mortifying  news  of  these  trans- 
actions reachetl  Sparta,  the  citizens  of  that 
republic,  considering  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  a  city,  their  ancient  rival,  and  almost  con- 
tinual enemy,  as  the  certain  precursors  of 
destruction  to  their  own  state,  felt  the  most 
pungent  affliction.  They  were  now  ready  to 
abandon  every  other  design,  and  to  submit  to 
the  most  humiliating  terms ;  provided  they 
could  prevent  the  growing  greatness  of  Athens, 
and  induce  the  Persian  monarch  to  withdraw 
his  support  from  that  dangerous  republic.  To 
effect  this,  they  sent  several  successive  em- 
bassies to  Persia :  and,  whilst  they  paid  their 
court  to  the  other  satraps  of  Artaxerxes,  they 
purposely  neglected  Phamabazus,  from  whom, 
as  the  victories  of  Agesilaus  had  been  pecu- 
liarly detrimental  to  his  provinces,  they  could 
expect  no  favour. 

Among  the  ministers  employed  by  the  Spar- 
tans at  the  court  of  Persia,  was  Antalcidas, 
the  son  of  Leon,  a  man  of  considerable  talents, 
though  of  no  great  probity.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Lysander,  Sparta  never  employed  a 
more  proper  agent  to  treat  with  the  barba- 
rians. He  is  said  to  have  been  bold,  elo- 
quent, subtle,  and  complying;  a  master  in 
all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  address;  and 
well  qualified  for  the  design  on  which  he  was 
sent.  He  not  only  pretended  to  admire  the 
effeminate  customs  and  adulation  of  a  corrupt 
court,  but  conformed  himself  in  every  thing 
to  the  Persian  manners,  and  derided  the  se- 
vere  institutions  of  his  own  country.  The 
frugal  and  self-denying  maxims  of  Lycnrgus 
were  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  sarcasms ;  but 
he,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  delighted  the 
voluptuous  satraps  and  courtiers,  when  he 
ridiculed  the  firmness  and  probity  of  Leoni- 
das  and  Callicratidas,  men  who  had  rendered 
signal  and  essential  service  to  Greece,  at  the 
expense  and  dishonour  of  Persia. 

The  abilities  of  such  a. minister  were  als« 
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aided  by  the  imprudent  ambition  of  Conon, 
who,  unmindful  of  his  engagements  to  act 
against  the  common  enemy,  considered  only 
how  he  might  promote  the  interest  and  power 
of  his  own  republic.  He  sailed  with  his  fleet 
to  the  Cyclades,  to  Chios,  to  Lesbos,  and 
even  to  ./Eolia  and  Ionia ;  and,  displaying  the 
strength  of  his  armament,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade or  compel  the  inhabitants  to  submit 
again  to  the  authority  of  Athens :  but  these 
endeavours  brought  upon  him  the  vindictive 
jealousy  of  the  Persian  court:  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  some  agents  of  that  despotic 
power,  and  was  never  more  heard  of,  being 
either  put  to  immediate  death,  or  immured  in 
a  dungeon.  When  it  was  known  that  Sparta 
had  sent  ministers  to  treat  with  the  Persian 
monarch,  a  deputation  was  also  dispatched 
from  the  Athenians,  with  orders  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Argives.  Their  overtures,  however, 
were  but  little  regarded  ;  while  those  of  Antal- 
cidas  met  with  the  warmest  approbation. 

The  Spartans  offered  to  resign  all  preten- 
sions to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and  acknow- 
ledge them    as  dependencies    of  the  Persian 
monarch;  and  they  promised  to  promote  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  king's  dominions,  by 
settling  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  should  best  suit  his  conveniency  and 
wishes.     For  this  purpose,  they  were  ready  to 
declare  all  the  cities  and  islands,  of  what  ex- 
tent  soever,   altogether  independent  of  each 
other ;   so    that  there  should  be  no   republic 
sufficiently  powerful  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Persian  empire.     These  terms  of  peace, 
which  the  most  insolent  minister  of  the  king 
could  alone  have  dictated,  were  transmitted  to 
Suza  by  the  satrap  Teribazus,  to  be  approved 
and    ratified    by  Artaxerxes.      Antalcidas  re- 
ceived  a  pecuniary  reward   for  his  services ; 
but  the  negotiations  were  suffered  to  languish 
for  several  years,  in  consequence  of  the   re- 
moval of  Teribazus  from  his  place  of  viceroy, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Struthas,  a  man  greatly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Athens ;  as  well  as 
by  the  powerful  solicitations  of  the  Boeotian 
and    Arrive    deputies,    who    represented    the 
designs   and    sincerity    of  the    Spartan    com- 
monwealth  in   a   very    unfavourable   point  of 
new. 

Whilst  the  court  of  Suza  refused  to  ratify 
the  proposed  treaty  of  peace,  the  war  in  the 


Grecian  states  was  pursued  with  unremitting 
rigour.  The  harvests  and  the  villages  belong- 
ing to  the  enemies  of  Sparta  in  Peloponnesus, 
were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonian  garri- 
sons of  Sicyon  and  Lechaeum :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Boeotians  and  Argives  retali- 
ated those  injuries  upon  the  Spartans,  by  mak- 
ing several  hostile  incursions  into  the  Lace- 
daemonian territories,  which  they  ravaged  and 
laid  waste.  The  civil  war  in  Corinth  also 
continued.  The  Spartans,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  assist  the  oligarchical  faction,  had 
only  possession  of  a  fort :  their  enemies  had 
the  city.  To  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  Age- 
silaus  invaded  the  Argive  territory  with  a  large 
army,  and  having  passed  through  it,  besieged 
Corinth  by  land,  while  his  brother  Teleutias 
blockaded  it  by  sea.  Their  endeavours,  how- 
ever, were  of  little  avail,  so  well  did  Iphi- 
crates  the  Athenian  preserve  Corinth  and  its 
territories  from  the  full  effects  of  their  resent- 
ment. 

The  Athenians,  as  if  they  had  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,  made  every  prepara- 
tion to  man  and  equip  their  fleets.  The  an- 
cient and  well-merited  fame  of  Thrasybulus 
had,  during  the  latter  part  of  Conon's  career, 
been  eclipsed  by  the  more  recent  renown  of 
that  illustrious  Athenian;  but,  after  Conon 
had  vanished,  Thrasybulus  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  forty 
sail.  With  this  armament  he  scoured  the 
JEgean  sea,  and  directed  his  course  to  the 
Hellespont;  persuading  or  compelling  the  in- 
habitants of  Byzantium,  and  of  several  other 
Thracian  cities,  to  break  their  alliance  with 
Sparta,  to  abolish  the  aristocratical  form  of 
government,  and  to  accept  the  friendship  of 
Athens. 

The  isle  of  Lesbos  was  the 
next  object  to  which  he  directed 
his  attention;  where  the  Spar- 
tan power  was  maintained  by  a 
considerable  body  of  troops. 
Thrasybulus  landed  his  men  on  the  island ; 
and  engaged  the  enemy  in  a  general  battle,  in 
which  he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  killing 
with  his  own  hand  Therimachus,  the  Spartan 
governor,  who  commanded  the  hostile  troops. 
The  principal  cities  of  Lesbos  immediately 
submitted ;  and  the  victorious  Thrasybulus 
sailed  towards  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where 
he  knew  a  powerful  faction  existed  in 
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favour  of  the  Athenians  ;  but,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  that  important  place,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  multiply  the  resources  and  con- 
firm the  affections  of  his  fleet. 

That  he  might  raise  supplies,  therefore,  for 
his  exigency,  he  visited  most  of  the  maritime 
cities  of  Asia ;  till  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eurymedon,  and  began  to  levy  enormous 
contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of  Aspendus. 
These  people,  though  long  inured  to  depre- 
dations and  sufferings  from  various  enemies, 
could  not   brook   the  insulting  rapacity  and 
Jul  Per  43i>3  "i    crue^  exactions  of  the  soldiers 
A.  M.      3Gls!  /    an(l   mariners   under   the   com- 
Olymp.       >  mand     of    Thrasybulus :     they 
xcvn.          I    therefore  attacked  the  Grecian 
91< '    camp  in  the  night,  surprised  the 
Athenian  general  in   his  tent,  and  sacrificed 
him  to  their  resentment. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agesilaus  had  returned 
from  his  Corinthian  expedition,  and  had 
been  sent  to  assist  the  Achaeans,  at  their 
own  request,  against  the  Acarnanians,  with 
a  numerous  army :  and  he  so  effectually 
quelled  their  enemies,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  they  were  glad  to  conclude  a 
peace.  He  then,  with  another  army,  entered 
the  country  of  the  Argives,  though  much 
against  his  will ;  for  as  those  people  had 
desired  a  truce,  lie  thought  this  severity  a 
species  of  injustice:  nor  would  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  till  he  had  consulted 
the  oracles  of  Olympian  Jupiter  and  Delphian 
Apollo.  His  conscience  being  satisfied  with 
the  answers  returned,  he  set  out  upon  his 
march;  but  he  soon  returned,  under  an  alarm, 
real  or  pretended,  at  certain  prodigies,  without 
effecting  any  thing  of  importance. 

In  the  same  year,  Thimbron,  who  com- 
manded the  Lacedaemonian  forces  in  Asia, 
and  had  done  some  good  service,  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Teleutias,  however,  gained  some 
advantages  by  sea;  and  having  alarmed  the 
Athenians  by  a  bold  attempt  upon  the  Piraeus, 
inclined  them  to  peace;  to  which,  indeed, 
hardly  any  of  the  Grecian  states  were  now 
averse. 

Jul.  Per.  4»a.i.-\       The    aggression    of   Thrasy- 

\.  M.     3014.1    bulus,   in  regard  to  Aspendus, 

Olymp.       >  afforded    the    vigilant    and    in- 

xcvii.          I    triguing  Antalcidas    with   a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  which  he 
eagerly  seized,  of  rousing  the  resentment  of 


Artaxerxes  against  the  Athenians;  for  Pam- 
phylia,  the  province  in  which  that  city  w;ts 
situate,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  It  was,  however,  the  policy 
of  that  prince  to  keep  the  Greeks  at  variance 
among  themselves,  to  prevent  them  from 
attacking  his  dominions ;  and  as  he  could 
easily  foresee  that  by  making  peace  with  the 
Lacedaemonian*,  the  most  powerful  of  tin- 
Grecian  states,  the  rest  might  be  soon  drawn  in 
to  make  an  united  descent  upon  Asia,  he 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  endeavours  of 
Antalcidas  to  prevail  on  him  to  ratify  the 
pending  treaty.  In  this  state  of  suspense, 
affairs  would  probably  have  remained  much 
longer  than  they  did,  had  not  the  imprudence 
of  the  Athenians,  in  affording  assistance  at 
this  critical  juncture  to  Evagoras,  king  of 
Salamis  in  Cyprus,  who  had  just  thrown  off 
his  dependence  on  Persia,  decided  the  fluctu- 
ating counsels  of  Artaxerxes,  and  determined 
him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Sparta  against 
Athens. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  this  dis- 
position of  the  Persian  monarch  was  made 
known.  He  stood  in  need  of  Greek  merce^ 
naries  to  assist  him  in  his  wars ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  not 
to  be  obtained  while  Greece  was  distracted  by 
civil  feuds,  that  he  signified  to  Tiribazus  the 
terms  on  which  he  was  willing  to  conclude  a 
peace.  By  these,  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia, 
with  the  islands  of  Clazomene  and  Cyprus, 
were  to  be  secured  to  Persia;  all  the  other 
states  were  to  be  left  free,  excepting  only 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  which  having 
been  from  time  immemorial  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  were  to  remain  so ;  and  the  Per- 
sian monarch  was  to  make  war,  Jul  Per  432? 
in  conjunction  with  the  Spartan  VA.M.  sin?, 
republic,  upon  any  community  <  Olymp. 
that  should  reject  these  condi-  I  xcvui.  2. 
tions.  Tiribazus  lost  no  time  ^  '  ' 
in  communicating  the  terms  to  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  only  the  Spartans  were  found 
ready  to  accede  to  them.  Indeed,  it  had  been 
foreseen  that  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Argos, 
might  refuse  a  treaty  proposed  by  their  avowed 
enemies,  and  preparations  were  made,  both  in 
Asia  and  in  Lacedsemon,  to  compel  them  into 
compliance.  The  Thebans  were  extremely 
angry  at  having  the  government  of  Breotia 
taken  from  them ;  but  when  they  found 
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Agesilaus  on  the  point  of  invading  them,  they 
deemed  it  expedient  to  forbear  their  oppo- 
sition: the  Argives  too  quitted  Corinth,  to 
which  city  the  exiles  returned;  and  every 
thing  else  was  done  that  the  Spartans  desired. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  the  celebrated  nego- 
ciations  of  Antalcidas,  whose  name  was  long 
remembered  by  the  Greeks  with  abhorrence, 
and  whose  treaty  of  peace  forms  an  important 
but  disgraceful  epocha  in  their  annals.  The 
valuable  Asiatic  colonies,  which  had  been  the 
cause  and  object  of  so  many  wars,  were  now 
fully  recognized  as  dependencies  of  the  Per- 
sian empire;  and  Artaxerxes  arranged  the 
plan  of  domestic  policy  to  be  pursued  by  a 
people,  who,  less  than  two  centuries  before, 
had  given  law  to  his  ancestors.  The  ancient 
confederacy  of  the  Greeks  was  dissolved  ;  and 
the  whole  nation,  disunited  and  weakened, 
experienced  the  languor,  without  the  benefits, 
of  peace.(k) 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty,  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  think  of 
punishing  such  as  had  injured  them,  or  had 
ever  been  suspected  of  being  inimical  to  them, 
during  the  war.  Ambitious  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece,  they  had  beheld  with  concern  the 
walls  and  fortifications  of  their  ancient  rivals 
rebuilt,  and  Athens  endeavouring  to  regain 
the  command  of  the  seas ;  Thebes  and  Argos 
disdaining  to  acknowledge  their  pre-eminence  ; 
the  inferior  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  reluct- 
antly obeying  their  summons  to  arms ;  and 
the  valuable  colonies  in  Macedon  and  Thrace 
avowing  their  adherence  to  the  cause  -of  the 
confederates.  These  were  probably  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
solicit  and  promote  a  treaty  so  pregnant  with 
ruin  to  the  various  communities  of  Greece ; 
and  they  were  now  resolved  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  it  seemed  to  afford 
them  of  crushing  every  opponent. 

The  first  who  experienced  the  weight  of 
their  pride  and  resentment  were  the  Manti- 
neans ;  who,  though  they  had  been  their  con- 
federates, and  done  them  great  services,  Men- 
accused  of  having  furnished  the  Argives  with 
corn,  during  the  lute  war.  These  people  were 
imperiously  ordered  to  quit  their  city,  ami 
retire  into  the  five  villages  which  had  served 

(k)  Xeiu.ph.  Uflh-n.  lib.  v.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.  Plut.  et 
Corn.  Nq>,  in  Vit.  Agesil.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Artaxer.i. 


their   forefathers ;    and,    on    their   refusal,  the 
Spartans  commenced  a  long  and  violent  siege 
against  it,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the 
Mantineaus  being  compelled,  after  an  obsti- 
nate and  honourable  resistance,      Ju]  Per        l 
to  yield  to  the  insolent  demand,    I  A.M.     3021 
and     relinquish    for    e  er    their  1       Olymp. 
native  place.     The  factions  also    /     xcix.    2. 
which    prevailed   in   Phlius  fur-      B>  C'        383- 
nished    the  Spartans   with   an   opportunity  of 
displaying  the  same  domineering  and  tyran- 
nical   spi  if,    in   interfering   with   the   internal 
affairs  of  that  state;  and  the  magistrates  wen- 
obliged  to  recal  a  number  of  citizens,  who  had 
been  banished  for  their  activity  in  the  Spartan 
cause. 

Complaints,  however,  which  were  made  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their  self-assumed 
character  of  arbiters  of  Greece,  against  the 
Olynthians,  caused  them  greater  difficulties. 
These  people,  who  had  arisen  from  a  mean 
origin,  had  gradually  made  conquests  of  the 
southern  shores  of  Macedonia,  and  of  several 
parts  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Chalci- 
dica,  under  pretence  of  delivering  the  people 
from  the  tyranny  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
don  ;  but  instead  of  restoring  them  to  freedom, 
the  Olynthians  kept  the  places  to  themselves. 
Against  this  usurpation,  the  Acanthians  and 
Apollonians  appealed  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  immediately  sent  Eudamidas,  with  two 
thousand  men,  to  their  assistance.  In  passing 
through  Thrace,  Eudamidas  did  great  execu- 
tion ;  and  his  brother  Phoebidas,  whom  he  had 
left  behind,  raising  a  large  army,  with  orders 
to  follow  him,  in  marching  through  Thebes 
had  the  citadel  of  Cadmea  betrayed  into  his 
hands  by  Archias  and  Leontidas;  and  he 
lodged  a  strong  garrison  in  it.  The  Spartan 
senate,  that  they  might  avoid  the  odium  of 
seizing  a  city  with  which  they  were  not  in  a 
state  of  actual  hostility,  deprived  Phcebidas  of 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  laid  a  fine  upon 
him  of  100,000  drachm*  (about  £3229.  3s.  4rl. 
sterling);  but  through  the  interest  of  Agesilaus, 
this  penalty  was  remitted ;  the  government  of 
Thebes  was  entrusted  to  the  traitors  Archias 
and  Leontidas,  ami  the  Spartan  garrison  \\as 
continued  in  Cadmea.  Teleutias,  the  brother 
of  Agesipolis,  was  now  sent  to  command  in 
Thrace,  with  strict  orders  to  reduce  the  Olyn- 
thians; which  commission  he  set  about  so 
eagerly,  that  he  exposed  his  army  to  a  heavy 
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loss,  and  was  himself  killed  on  the  spot.  To 
supply  his  place,  Agesipolis  was  dispatched 
into  Thrace,  where  he  fought  with  great  suc- 
cess, reduced  Torone,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Amyntas  the  Macedonian  king,  brought  the 
Olynthians  into  great  streights :  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  conquests,  a  fever  attacked  him, 

Jul  Per  4334  "}    an^    car"ed    him    on°   i'1    a    few 

A.  ivi.     3624. 1    days.     He  was  a  prince  of  great 
Olymp.   c.  l.f  worth,  and  died  much  regretted 

B.  C.        380.  j    by  his  subjects,  and  by  lais  col- 
league Agesilaus,  to  whom  his  natural  mild- 
ness  of  temper   had    always    rendered    him 
subservient.      Having   no    children,    he    Avas 
succeeded    on    the    throne     by    his    brother 
Cleombrotus  I.  but  the  command  of  the  army 
WHS  entrusted  to  Polybiades,  who,  following 
up  what  Agesipolis  had  so  well  begun,  soon 
reduced  the  Olynthians  to  capitulate  and  to 
enter  into  a  treaty,  by  which  they  ceded  all 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Chalcidica,  restored 
the  Macedonian  cities  to  their  right  owners, 
and  engaged  to  obey  the  Spartans  as  well  in 
peace  as  in  war. 

About  the  same  time,  complaints  were  made 
to  Sparta,  that  the  Phliasians  did  not  treat 
the  exiles,  whom  the  Spartans  had  restored, 
with  proper  respect:  Agesilaus  therefore  in- 
vaded their  country  witli  a  numerous  army, 
and  laid  siege  to  their  capital,  which  they 
bravely  defended  till  famine  constrained  them 
Jul.  Per.  4335.")  to  jeld  at  discretion.  A  com- 
A.  M.  3025.  (  mission  was  then  appointed, 
Olymp.  c.  2.  C  consisting  partly  of  Spartans 
37«. )  an j  partly  Of  the  restored  ex  i  1  es, 
to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  the  citizens,  and  a 
horrible  scene  of  proscription  and  massacre 
ensued.(l) 

During  five  years,  the  Spartan  government 
maintained  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
in  Cadmea,  which  gave  the  aristocratical  party 
in  Thebes  an  absolute  ascendancy,  and  they 
exercised  their  power  with  unrelenting  seve- 
rity. Such  Thebans,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Pelopidas,  as  could  not  endure  to 
see  their  country  in  slavery,  had  fled  to 
Athens,  where  they  kept  up  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  some  of  their  own  party  at 
home.  At  length,  a  favourable  opportunity 
offering,  they  returned  unobserved,  stabbed  the 

(1)  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  lib.  iv.    Diod.  Sicnl.  lib.  xv.    Plut  et 
Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  AijeM,  et  Pdop.     Pausan.  in  Laconic. 
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chief  men  of  the  opposite  party,  ,-Jul  p 
expelled  the  Spartan  garrison  \  A.  M. 
from  Cadmea,  and  assumed  the  \  Olymp.  c. 
administration  themselves.  The  CB-  C.  378. 
Lacedaemonians,  on  hearing  of  this  revolution, 
sent  Cleombrotus  with  a  powerful  force,  to 
restore  the  former  order  of  things ;  but  lie  had 
no  great  success ;  and  on  his  return  he  left  a 
garrison,  under  Sphodrias,  at  Thespia,  as  \\c\\ 
to  encourage  the  Thebans  in  the  Spartan  in- 
terest, as  to  levy  contributions  upon  the  adja- 
cent country.  An  attempt  of  Sphodrias  to 
surprise  the  Piraeus,  soon  drew  the  Athenians 
into  the  quarrel,  and  they  engaged  with  the 
Thebans  in  a  league  against  Sparta.  Agesi- 
laus now  resumed  the  command  of  the  army, 
although  by  his  age  he  might  have  been  law- 
fully excused  from  the  service,  and  invaded 
Ba;otia,  but  with  little  success  ;  ,,  j  p  .„„_ 
for  Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  had  >  A.  M.  3027! 
taught  the  Thebans  to  fight  in  ~\  Olymp.  c.  4. 
much  better  order  than  formerly ;  (.  B.  C.  377. 
and  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  the  Spartan 
king  was  dangerously  wounded.  The  Spar- 
tans, indeed,  kept  possession  of  the  field,  but 
they  became  every  day  less  formidable  to  tile 
Thebans ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, a  battle  was  fought  near  Tanagra,  in 
which  Phoebidas,  who  by  the  seizure  of  the 
Theban  citadel  had  been  the  author  of  the 
war,  was  slain,  with  above  three  hundred  of 
his  cavalry. 

While  these  hostilities  were  carried  on  by 
land,  the  Athenians  had  equipped  a  fleet,  and 
given  the  command  to  Chabrias.  This  able 
commander,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
army  to  the  navy  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
met  the  Lacedaemonian  squadron,  commanded 
by  Pollis,  near  Naxos,  and  gave  it  a  total  de- 
feat, with  the  loss  of  thirty-six  of  their  galleys. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  Athenians  had  ob- 
tained a  victory  at  sea  with  their  own  navy, 
since  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

In  the  next  year,  Cleombrotus  marched 
against  the  Breotians,  but  his  passage  was  dis- 
puted at  Tegyra,  by  the  Athe-  ,Ju|<  Per  4338> 
nians  and  Thebans,  who  routed  J  A.  M.  30^8. 
his  troops  and  put  them  to  "j  Olymp.  ci.  i. 
flight,  though  greatly  superior  v.1*.  C.  376. 
in  numbers :  a  disgrace  the  Spartans  had  ne- 
ver before  suffered,  and  which  they  could  not 
reflect  on  without  grief.  This  mortification, 
however,  was  not  the  least  they  had  to  endure: 
4  M 
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their  ua\y  Mas  totally  ruined  in  consequence 
of  repeated  defeats  from  the  Athenian  com- 
manders Tiraotheus,  son  of  Conon,  and  Iphi- 
crates  ;   the  coasts   of  Laconia  were  insulted 
and  ravaged  by  the  victors  ;  and  the  islands 
of  Zacynthus,  Cephallonia,  Leucadia,  and  Cor- 
cyra,  suffered  severely  ;  Chios  and  Byzantium, 
deserting    their    involuntary   connection  with 
Sparta,   renewed  their   ancient   alliance  with 
Athens;  and  this   example  was  followed  by 
most  of  the  remoter  islands  and  cities. 
Jul  Per  4339^       While   the  Greeks  were  en- 
A.  M.      30-29.  i  gaged  in  these  destructive  mea- 
Olyrap.  ci.   2.  J   sures,  Artaxerxes  endeavoured, 
B.'C.        375.  }   by  bribes  and  promises,  to  in- 
terrupt their  hostilities,  that  he  might  obtain 
their  assistance  in  his  meditated  reduction  of 
Egypt.     The  republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
were  now  tired  of  the  war  ;  the  former  having 
every  thing  to  lose,  the  latter  nothing  to  gain, 
by  its  continuance.     The  emissaries  of  Arta- 
xerxes therefore  found  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception in  both  these   communities,   and  the 
resolutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens  became  law 
to  many   of  their  neighbours.     A  temporary 
pacification,  in  which,  however, 
the  Thebans  were  not  included, 
took   place,    and    about  20,000 
Greeks  enlisted  under  the  Per- 
sian standard,  to  be  employed  in  Egypt. 

While  the  troops  of  their  enemies  were  thus 
engaged,  the  Thebans  seized  the  opportunity 
to  reduce  several  of  the  Boeotian  cities  under 
their  subjection.  The  walls  of  Thespia  and 
Plataea  were  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  driven  into  ba- 
nishment, found  an  asylum  among  the  Athe- 
nians, who  warmly  espoused  their  cause.  This 
inhuman  transaction  of  the  Thebans,  together 
with  their  supercilious  behaviour,  wholly  alien- 
ated the  Athenians  from  them  ;  while  the  king 
of  Persia,  still  finding  it  necessary  to  employ 
Greek  auxiliaries  in  the  .war 
was  assiduously 
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pacification  among  the  states  of 
Greece.  The  Athenians  were  equally  desirous 
of  concluding  a  lasting  peace  with  Sparta,  on 
the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  and 
a  convention  of  the  Greek  communities  was 
held  at  the  latter  city,  to  which  the  Thebans 
sent  Epaminondas  as  their  representative. 
The  differences  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were 


soon  adjusted ;  and  forgetting  their  ancient 
animosity,  they  both  expressed  their  indig- 
nation at  the  treatment  of  Thespia  and 
Plataea.  After  mutually  lamenting  the  wars 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  they  agreed, 
that  the  contract  they  had  formerly  entered 
into  with  their  several  confederates,  should  be 
revised,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  pending 
pacification.  To  this  Epaminondas  and  his 
colleagues  demurred,  because  the  Spartans  in- 
sisted that  the  Thebans  should  set  the  cities  of 
Bceotia  at  liberty;  and  they  demanded,  that 
before  the  Spartans  pretended  to  prescribe 
laws  to  others,  they  should  themselves  give  a 
proper  example  of  equity,  by  restoring  Messe- 
nia  to  its  ancient  proprietors,  and  setting  La- 
conia free. 

These  pretensions  violently  incensed  the 
Spartans,  and  gave  no  small  umbrage  to  the 
Athenians,  who  could  not  brook  this  tone  of 
independence  from  a  state,  which  had  always 
fought  under  one  or  other  of  their  banners ; 
and  the  result  of  the  congress  was,  that 
Agesilaus  struck  the  name  of  the  Thebans 
out  of  the  treaty,  and  declared  war  against 
them.(m.) 

This  hasty  rupture  was  highly  blamed   by 
the   Lacedaemonians   and   their  allies ;  and  it 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  ephori 
were  prevailed  upon  to  sanction  it.     It  was 
therefore  several  months  before  Agesilaus  and 
his  son  Archidamus  could  collect  the  strength 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  forces  of  their 
tardy  confederates.     Agesilaus,  from  old  age, 
found  himself  unfit  to  take  the  field  in  per- 
son, and  therefore  his  colleague  Cleombrotus, 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men,   was  sent  into 
Breotia,  with  a  promise  of  power-    ,-  Jul  Per  4343> 
ful  reinforcements  to  join  them    S  A.  M.     3633. 
in  the  plains  of  Leuctra.     The  "l  Olymp.  en.  2. 
Thebans  were  at  this  time  much    C. B-  c- 
dispirited  by  many  evil  omens,  which  had  oc- 
curred in  their  march;    and  the  sight  of  the 
enemy  so  immediately  in  their  vicinity  did  but 
add  to  their  alarms:  yet  Epaminondas,  in  a 
council  of  war,  carried  his  point  to  fight  the 
enemy.      In   the   interim,    Jason,   a   powerful 
prince  of  Thessaly,  arrived  with  one  thousand 
horse  and  fifteen  hundred  infantry,  to  assist 
the  Thebans;  though,  instead  of  fighting,  he 

(ra)  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  lib.  yi.  Died.  Sieul.  lib.  xv.    Plut.  in 
Fit.  Agetil.  et  Pelopid.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Epaminond. 
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immediately  began  to  negociate  with  the 
enemy,  and  having  actually  procured  a  truce 
to  be  concluded,  Cleombrotus  was  about  to 
retire  out  of  Boeotia.  The  delay  thus  occa- 
sioned, gave  time  for  the  Peloponnesian  rein- 
forcement to  arrive,  under  the  command  of 
Archidamus ;  so  that  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
amounted  to  1600  cavalry  and  24,000  foot. 
The  Spartan  commanders,  finding  themselves 
thus  powerful,  resolved  to  attack  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies,  notwithstanding  the  truce. 
They  therefore  marched  back  to  Leuctra,  and 
there  found  Epaminondas  ready  to  receive 
them.  His  infantry,  which  had  been  dis- 
persed all  over  the  frontier,  to  repel  the  desul- 
tory attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  scarcely 
amounted  to  half  the  number  of  their's ;  but 
his  horse  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of 
the  Spartans,  and  far  excelled  them  in  disci- 
pline and  valour.  The  Thebans  \vere  then 
exhorted  by  Epaminondas  to  march  from  their 
city,  that  they  might  hinder  the  defection  of 
their  Boeotian  allies,  and  prevent  the  enemy 
from  besieging  them  in  Thebes :  they  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  there  encamped,  in  full  view  of  the 
Spartans,  who  occupied  the  plain. 

The  cavalry  on  each  side  commenced  the 
action.  The  Spartan  horses,  having  been  prin- 
cipally employed  for  pleasure  by  the  richer 
citizens  in  time  of  peace,  were  a  very  unequal 
match  for  the  disciplined  and  vigorous  studs 
of  the  Thebans.  Their  ranks  were,  therefore, 
speedily  thrown  into  confusion,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  foot;  while  the 
select  body  of  the  Thebans,  designated  "  the 
sacred  band,"  took  advantage  of  their  disor- 
der. At  this  juncture,  Epaminondas  contrived 
and  executed  one  of  those  rapid  evolutions 
which  not  unfrequently  decide  the  fate  of  a  bat- 
tle. He  formed  some  of  his  strongest  but  least 
numerous  forces  into  a  compact  wedge,  with  a 
sharp  front  and  a  spreading  flank ;  and  while 
the  Lacedaemonians  pressed  forward  against 
his  right  wing,  where  little  or  no  resistance  was 
experienced,  he  urged  forward  his  left  with 
great  impetuosity ;  and,  assailing  the  flank  of 
the  Spartans,  obliged  them  to  give  way,  so 
that  he  and  his  troops  soon  arrived  at  the  post 
of  Cleombrotus.  The  Lacedaemonians,  per- 
ceiving their  king  in  danger,  were  recalled  to 
(licir  ancient  principles.  The  bravest  and 
most  vigorous  of  the  Spartans  hastened  from 


every  part  of  the  army  to  defend  the  person 
of  their  prince,  and  to  cover  him  with  their 
shields.  For  some  time  the  impetuosity  of 
the  Spavtans  bore  all  before  them,  and  the 
Thebans  were  repelled  in  turn ;  but  the  Spar- 
tan horsemen,  who  formed  the  body-guard  of 
the  king,  being  at  length  cut  off,  Cleombrotus 
fell  dead  on  his  breathless  or  expiring  de- 
fenders, pierced  with  many  wounds. 

The  death  of  this  chief  added  fury  to  the 
battle.  Then  it  was  that  anger,  resentment, 
and  despair  agitated  by  turns  the  breasts  of 
the  Spartans.  The  death  of  the  king  was 
considered  as  a  slight  misfortune,  compared 
with  the  disgraceful  impiety  of  permitting  his 
body  to  remain  with  the  enemy  to  be  insulted 
over;  they  therefore  used  every  exertion  to 
prevent  this  evil,  and  succeeded ;  but  more 
they  could  not  achieve.  They  were  totally 
defeated,  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  by  the 
Thebans,  who  cut  them  down  by  the  way, 
till  they  arrived  in  their  fortified  camp,  which 
Epaminondas  declined  forcing  on  account  of 
its  strength,  and  the  loss  it  was  likely  to  oc- 
casion him.  He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  burying  his  dead,  and  erecting  a  trophy 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  Lace- 
dicmonians  amounted  to  1000  men,  that  of  their 
allies  to  2600;  while  the  Thebans  had  only 
600  men  killed,  and  among  them  only  four  of 
their  citizens.  Such  was  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Leuctra,  which  transferred  the  empire  of 
Greece  from  the  Spartans,  after  they  had  held 
it,  with  some  interruption,  for  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years.(n) 

AVhen  news  of  this  unexpected  defeat  reach- 
ed Sparta,  the  ephori  were  superintending  the 
gymnastic  solemnities.  They  saw  all  the  con- 
sequences of  so  mighty  a  loss ;  but  with  their 
characteristic  fortitude,  they  would  not  inter- 
rupt the  festival,  contenting  themselves  with 
sending  the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  battle  to  their  relations.  It  was  now  that 
the  Spartan  virtue  shone  with  greatest  lustre : 
the  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  those  who 
were  of  nearest  kin  to  such  as  were  killed, 
assembled  the  next  morning  to  congratulate 
each  other,  and  to  applaud  the  heroism  of 
their  children ;  while  the  relatives  of  such  as 
had  escaped  hid  themselves,  or  appeared  in 

(n)  Xenoph.   Diod.  Sicnl.    Pausan.    Plut.  ut  supr.    Corn. 
Nep.  in  Vit .  Epaminond.   Justin,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 
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tattered  garments,  with  folded  arms  and  eyes 
fixed  «ii  tlie  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Leuc 
tra  was  diffused  over  Greece,  all  Peloponnesus 
was  in  commotion.  The  Eleans,  Arcadians, 
and  Arrives,  with  the  other  Grecian  commu- 
nities which  Sparta  had  either  influenced  by 
her  councils  or  intimidated  by  her  power, 
openly  aimed  at  independence.  The  inferior 
republics  expected  to  be  freed  from  the  heavy 
contributions  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  burdened,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  go  to  war  on  every  trivial  occa- 
sion ;  while  the  more  populous  and  powerful 
states  breathed  nothing  but  hatred  and  re- 
venge, and  gloried  in  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  humble  the  proud  and  insolent  sena- 
tors of  Sparta.  That  city  itself  was  not 
exempt  from  the  general  ferment.  Through 
the  interference  and  good  offices  of  Jason,  the 
Thessalian  prince,  a  truce  had  been  concluded 
between  Epaminondas  and  Arr.hidamus;  and 
the  latter,  having  dismissed  his  allies,  arrived 
at  Sparta  with  the  wreck  of  his  army.  As 
this  was  the  first  time  that  proud  city  had  ever 
received  one  in  so  disgraceful  a  plight,  the 
whole  population  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
troops  disbanded,  and  hid  themselves  from 
the  public  indignation  ;  and  the  common  peo- 
ple exclaimed,  that,  now  the  oracle  was  ac- 
complished, which  had  warned  them  against 
a  lame  king.  The  apprehension,  however, 
of  an  immediate  assault  upon  their  capital, 
brought  them  back  to  their  senses ;  and,  with 
the  usual  inconsistency  of  a  headstrong  mul- 
titude, they  appointed  Agesilaus,  the  very  per- 
son they  had  pointed  at,  to  be  dictator,  or 
rather  legislator,  with  full  power  to  alter,  or 
dispense  with  the  operation  of  the  laws.  Dif- 
fidence in  Agesipolis  II.  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Cleombrotus,  a  prince  of  weak  abilities, 
might  have  had  some  share  in  prompting  the 
Spartans  to  this  extraordinary  measure ;  but  a 
much  stronger  motive  arose  out  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  army,  every  member  of  which 
was  by  the  existing  law  to  be  stripped  of 
his  honours  and  consigned  to  perpetual 
infamy,  for  fleeing  before  an  enemy.  The 
execution  of  such  a  sentence  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  would  have  been  highly  inexpe- 
dient ;  and  therefore  the  dispensing  power 
was  vested  in  Agesilaus  on  the  most  political 
grounds.  Agesilaus  received  it  with  this  un- 
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derstanding ;  and  he  immediately  quieted  the 
apprehensions  of  all  parties,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  preserved  the  Lycurgic  institutes,  by 
saying :  "  Let  the  laws  sleep  to-day ;  and  to- 
morrow resume  their  full  vigour."(o)  Then, 
old  and  lame  as  he  was,  he  assembled  an 
army,  which  he  led  into  the  territories  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  after  ravaging  the  country, 
and  taking  a  town  or  two,  he  returned  home, 
to  shew  his  countrymen  that  the  fortune  and 
honour  of  Sparta  were  not  entirely  lost. 

The  interval  of  the  truce  was  seized  by  the 
Mantineans  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions of  their  city,  and  to  establish  a  demo- 
cratical  government.  This  greatly  chagrined, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  sent  an  army  to 
reduce  the  place :  but  the  Mantineans,  shut- 
ting themselves  up  within  their  walls,  refused 
to  hazard  their  safety  by  a  pitched  battle ;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  soon  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  defend  their  own  capital. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Arcadians  built 
the  large  city  of  Megalopolis,  to  which,  from 
their  scattered  villages,  they  drew  the  strength 
of  their  population.  This  likewise  displeased 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  making  a  sudden 
inroad  upon  Arcadia,  slew  Lycomedes,  the 
Mantineajti  general,  with  two  hundred  men. 
The  Arcadians  immediately  sent  to  Athens 
for  relief;  but  the  Athenians  were  too  cautious 
of  increasing  the  preponderance  of  Thebes  by 
the  farther  depression  of  Sparta,  to  listen  to 
their  request;  and  they  therefore  transferred 
their  suit  to  the  Thebans,  who  sent  Epami- 
nondas and  Pelopidas  with  a  numerous  force 
to  their  relief.  About  this  time  Agesipolis  II. 
died,  after  a  short  reign  of  one  year ;  and, 
leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther Cleomenes  II. 

When  the  Theban  generals  arrived  in  Arca- 
dia,  they   found   themselves   at  the   head   of 
50,000  men,  consisting  of  the  warlike  youth  of 
Bceotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  Acarnania,  with- 
out an  enemy  to  contend  with ;  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  withdrawn  on  their  approach. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  invade  Laconia ; 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Epaminondas,  the 
unprecedented  phaenomenon  ap-    ^-juj  Per  4344_ 
peared    of  a    hostile  army   be-    S  A.  M.      3634. 
fore  Sparta.      The  confederate  "joiymp.  CM.  3. 
army  marched  in  four  divisions,    '  B-  c- 
—  n  i»« 

(o)  Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Agesil. 
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three  of  which  penetrated  without  meet- 
ing any  opposition :  but  the  passage  of  the 
Arcadians,  who  formed  the  fourth,  was  dis- 
puted by  Ischilas,  who  guarded  the  district  of 
Seiritis,  and  was  resolved  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  Considering 
the  lives  of  the  youth  in  his  army  as  too  va- 
luable to  be  risked  in  an  engagement,  of 
which  death  would  be  the  almost  inevitable 
consequence,  he  dismissed  them,  and  with  the 
veteran  soldiers  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  courage  and  patriotism.  This 
gallant  band  sold  their  lives  dearly  to  the 
enemy,  numbers  of  whom  perished  in  the  con- 
flict :  nor  did  the  contest  terminate  till  the  last 
Spartan  was  slain. 

As  soon  as  the  confederates  had  assembled 
their  several  divisions  at.  Sellasia,  the  appoint- 
ed rendezvous,  they  marched  towards  Sparta, 
laying  waste  the  whole  country  as  they  passed. 
It  had  been  the  boast  of  Agesilaus,  that  no 
Spartan  woman  had  ever  seen  the  smoke  of  an 
enemy's  camp ;  but  now  the  guards  who  de- 
fended the  city  were  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion and  dismay ;  the  women  were  terrified 
with  the  tumult  of  the  invading  army ;  and 
the  Spartans,  in  their  emergency,  resorted  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  arming  their  pea- 
sants and  slaves,  whom  they  usually  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  Six  thousand  of  these  un- 
happy men  were  engaged  by  threats  and  pro- 
mises to  undertake  the  defence  of  their  proud 
and  inhuman  masters :  a  measure,  however, 
which  did  but  increase  the  general  panic ; 
when  the  magistrates  and  citizens  began  to 
consider  that  the  men  they  had  just  armed 
might  probably  join  the  enemy.  From  this 
dilemma  they  were  happily  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  Corinthians,  Phliasians, 
Epidaurians,  and  Pallenians,  who,  though  they 
had  often  opposed  its  despotism,  were  resolv- 
ed to  prevent  the  downfal  of  Sparta ;  so  that 
the  consternation  in  the  city  subsided,  the 
people  became  elated,  and  the  kings  and 
magistrates  could  scarcely  restrain  them  from 
rushing  into  the  field,  to  give  the  enemy  bat- 
tlo.  Agesilaus  made  use  of  this  martial  en- 
thusiasm to  repel  the  first  assault  of  the  The- 
bans;  and  to  convince  them  that  every  suc- 
ceeding attempt  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  would  be  attended  with  such  dan- 
ger, fatigue,  and  loss  of  men,  as  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  could  not  compensate.  The 


conduct  of  Agesilaus  on  this  trying  occasion 
has  been  greatly  and  justly  extolled ;  by  plac- 
ing an  ambush  in  the  temple  of  the  Tynduridae, 
he  totally  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  assail- 
ants ;  by  his  singular  presence  of  mind,  he 
dispersed  two  hundred  conspirators,  who  had 
assembled  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Issorion, 
and  afterwards  had  them  separately  seized 
and  put  to  death ;  and  while  he  thus  over- 
came by  force  or  stratagem  the  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies  of  the  state,  he  negociated 
successfully  with  Athens,  and  obtained  from 
that  state  an  auxiliary  force  of  12,000  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  Epaminondas,  repulsed 
from  the  capital,  began  to  commit  great  and 
dreadful  depredations  in  Laconia.  He  tra- 
versed and  desolated  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas, 
which  abounded  in  all  the  conveniences  of 
life;  assaulted  Helos  and  Gythium,  destroy- 
ing the  villages  by  tire,  and  putting  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  sword. 

When  Sparta  had  become  the  general  arbiter 
of  Greece,  after  the  downfal  of  the  Athenian 
greatness,   the  Messenians,  whom   the   Athe- 
nians had  settled  in  the  territory  of  Naupactus, 
were  the  first  that  suffered  under  the  oppres- 
sive conduct  of  that  state,  and  were  universally 
enslaved,  banished,  or  put  to  death.     Many  of 
those  unhappy  men  now  flocked  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Epaminondas,  eager  to   retaliate  the 
unrelenting   persecution    they    had    so    long 
endured.     The  appearance  of  these  people  in 
the    confederate    camp,    determined    Epami- 
nondas to  an  act,  which  has  been  extolled  for 
its  magnanimity,  but  which  in  reality  was  so 
far  from  being  disinterested,  that  it  proceeded 
entirely  from  a  desire  to  weaken  and  distress 
his  enemies :  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Messene, 
put  the  fugitives  in  possession  of  their  ancient 
territories,  and  thereby  inflicted  a  most  severe 
and  bitter  punishment  on  the  Spartans,  who 
beheld  a  nation,  which  they  had  thrice  endea- 
voured to  extirpate,(p)  revive  and  flourish  in 
their  neighbourhood.     The  discontented   and 
factious   subjects,  and   the   slaves    of  Sparta, 
increased  it  by  continual  accessions  ;  and  the 
Theban  garrison,  together  with  their  own  per- 
sonal enmity,  induced  the  Messenians  to  watch 
every  favourable  opportunity  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  their  former  oppressors.(q) 


(p)  Sec  before,  p.  183, 188. 

(q)  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  lib.  vi.  et  in  Orat.  de  Laud. 
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Epaminoudas  now  offered  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians peace,  on  condition  of  their  giving  up  all 
pn  tensions  to  Messenia,  and  leaving  Laconia 
free.  These  terms  were  scornfully  rejected; 

Jul   Per.  4345.-}     antl   in   th.e    next   year'   the  War 

A.  M.     3C35.  (   was   continued    with    as   much 
Ol.vmp.cii.  4.  f  inveteracy  as  ever.     Epaminon- 

B.  C.       309.  j   das  was  senj  with  an  army  to 
join  the  Arcadians,  Argives,  and  Eleans,  who 
were  in  arms  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  while  the 
Lacedaemonians  applied  themselves  to  every 
method  they  could  devise  for  restoring  their 
affairs.       They    solicited    their    allies ;    they 
manumitted    such    of    the    Helots    as    were 
willing    to  take   arms ;    and    they   requested 
the   Athenians   to   continue   their  assistance ; 
promising   that  their  united   forces,    a   thing 
unprecedented,  should  be  commanded,  during 
half   the    campaign,    by    Athenian    generals. 
They  likewise  sought  the  aid   of  Dionysius, 
tyrant    of   Sicily,    and    of   the    Persian  mo- 
narch :    the  former,  being   of  Dorian  extrac- 
tion, naturally  commiserated   the   humiliation 
and    distress   of  a  people,  who  had  so  long 
been  the  friends  and  ornament  of  the  Dorian 
race,  and  he  ordered  two  thousand  Gauls  and 
Spaniards  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
be  transported    into  Greece,  as   soon  as  the 
season  would  permit:  the  latter  acted  upon 
the  principles  of  assisting  the  weaker  party, 
that   he    might    with    greater  ease    rule    the 
whole. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  were  gaining 
strength  by  these  important  alliances,  the 
Arcadians  had  commenced  hostilities :  and 
laying  waste  the  territory  of  Pallene,  that  had 
ever  been  faithful  to  Sparta,  burnt  the  villages, 
stormed  the  city,  and  put  the  garrison,  which 
consisted  partly  of  Lacedaemonians,  to  the 
sword.  Epaminondas  also  marched  his  army 
southward ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  assisted 
by  Dionysius  and  the  Athenians,  fortified  the 
passes  at  the  isthmus,  and  having  strongly 
entrenched  themselves,  endeavoured  to  stop 
his  progress.  Epaminondas,  however,  at- 
tacked them  witli  such  vigour,  that  he  broke 
through,  took  Sicyon,  and  assaulted  Corinth, 
which  he  would  also  have  captured,  had  not 
Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  defended  it  so  well, 


Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv.  Paiisan.  in  Laconic.  Polyren.  Slratay. 
lil).  ii.  Plot,  in  Vit.  Ayesil.  ct  Pclopid.  Corn."  Nep.  in  Vit. 
Agetil.  tt  Epaminond. 


that  Epaminondas  was  forced  to  retire ;  and 
on  his  return  home  was  blamed  and  disgraced 
for  his  conduct.  In  this  campaign  the  Spa- 
niards and  Gauls,  whom  Dionysius  had  sent 
from  Sicily,  performed  signal  exploits,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  were  dismissed,  after 
being  liberally  rewarded.(r) 

Early  in  the  following  year,  f  Ju,  Per  434G 
the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  in  V  A.  M.  acst;. 
the  field,  under  the  command  <  Olymp. 
of  Archidamus,  son  of  the  re-  I  cm.  i. 
nowned  Agesilaus,  the  rapidity  *  '  ' 
of  whose  successes  confirmed  the  prudence 
and  foresight  of  the  magistrates  and  people, 
in  electing  him  commander  of  the  army.  He 
had  regained  many  of  the  towns  in  Laconia  ; 
and,  having  entered  Arcadia,  laid  it  waste, 
took  Carya  by  assault,  put  all  he  found  therein 
to  the  sword,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
populous  city  of  Parrhasia,  when  Cissidas, 
general  of  Dionysius's  auxiliaries,  declared  the 
term  of  his  commission  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
withdrew  his  forces.  On  his  march,  however, 
he  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  he  sent  to 
Archidamus,  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The 
Spartan  general  found  the  Arcadians  rein- 
forced by  the  Argives  prepared  for  an  engage- 
ment, upon  which  he  made  a  stand  at  the 
village  of  Midea,  where  commanding  his 
troops  to  form  in  order  of  battle,  he  exhorted 
them  to  strive,  by  one  glorious  effort,  to  regain 
their  ancient  and  hereditary  renown. 

While  he  spoke,  it  thundered  on  the  right, 
though  the  air  was  clear  and  serene.  The 
soldiers  looked  from  whence  the  noise  came ; 
and  beheld,  in  a  consecrated  grove,  an  altar 
and  statue  of  Hercules,  the  great  progenitor 
of  Archidamus  and  of  the  Spartans.  This  was 
hailed  as  a  happy  omen ;  and  transported 
them  with  an  enthusiasm  of  valour,  under  the 
impulse  of  which  they  began  the  attack  with 
resistless  impetuosity.  The  Arcadians,  who 
expected  they  had  to  contend  with  a  van- 
quished and  spiritless  adversary,  were  aston- 
ished at  their  manner  of  making  the  assault. 
Few  of  them  waited  to  receive  it:  they  who 
did  were  totally  destroyed;  the  rest  took  to 
flight,  but  in  the  pursuit  many  thousands  of 


(r)  Xcnopli.  ct  al.  ut  supr.    Justin,  lib.  vi.  cap.  7. 
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them  perished ;  while  the  Spsirtans,  it  is  said, 
did  not  lose  a  man,  as  the  priests  of  Dodona 
had  predicted  when  Archidamus  set  out.(s) 
Archidamus  sent  a  messenger  to  Sparta,  with 
the  news  of  this  battle,  and  erected  his  trophy. 
An  assembly  of  the  people  was  held,  when  he 
made  known  the  intelligence ;  the  aged  Agesi- 
laus  wept  for  joy  at  the  tidings;  the  sympathetic 
emotions  were  communicated  to  the  ephori  and 
senators ;  the  amiable  contagion  was  spread 
throughout  Sparta ;  and  dissolved  the  sternest 
of  the  people  into  softness  and  sensibility. 

A  rapid  series  of  revolutions,  in  Thessaly, 
attended  with  the  assassination  of  Jason  and 
his  two  successors,  had  placed  Alexander  in 
the  tyranny  of  Pherae,  who  by  an  unprincipled 
seizure  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias,  two  gene- 
rals of  the  Thebans,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
all  the  hostility  of  that  people  and  their  allies ; 
so  that  an  interval  of  repose  was  left  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  they  thereby  in  a  great 
measure  regained  their  influence  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    The  supplies  of  troops  and  money, 
which   Artaxerxes    had    promised,    had    not, 
however,    arrived,    and    they   dispatched    the 
crafty  Antalcidas,  with  Euthycles,  a  Spartan 
of  great  abilities  and  intrigue,  to  the  Persian 
court,   to   press   for  them.     As   soon   as   the 
Thebans  heard  of  this   procedure,  they  also 
sent  Pelopidas,  who  had  been  restored  from 
his  captivity,  to  counteract  the  designs  of  their 
enemies   at   Suza.     They   also    prevailed    on 
their   allies   the   Eleans,    Argives,   and   Arca- 
dians, to  send  deputations  in  conjunction  with 
their   ambassadors ;    and    the  Athenians,    ap- 
prised of  what  was  going  forward,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  depute  ministers  to  manage  the 
interests  of  their  republic.     By  these  means,  a 
congress   of  the   several  Grecian  states   was 
held  in  Asia ;  where  it  was  proposed  to  adjust 
their   differences    and   various   claims   at   the 
court,  and  through  the  intervention,  of  a  foreign 
prince.     The  demands  of  Pelopidas,  that  the 
Athenians  should  lay  up  their  fleet,  and  that 
the  independence  of  the  Messenians  should 
be  acknowledged  by  Sparta,    prevented  this 
assembly  from  coming  to  any  salutary  deter- 
mination ;  and  the  ambassadors  took  leave  ol 
each  other,  and  departed.     The  Theban  minis- 
ters were  accompanied  back  to  Greece  by  a 


(s)  Xenoph.   Died.  Siciil.  Pa u sail,  ut  supr. 
nosopti.  lib.  xii.   Plut.  in  Vit.  Agesil. 


Athen.  Deip- 


Persian  plenipotentiary,  appointed  by  the  king 
to  negociate  a  general  pacification  ;  and  on  his 
irrival  at  Thebes,  that  republic  sent  orders  to 
all  the  deputies  of  the  other  Grecian  states  to 
ve  their  attendance.  Athens  and  Sparta 
treated  the  summons  with  contempt ;  the  con- 
gress was  nevertheless  numerous ;  but  before 
the  business  was  well  opened,  Lycomedes,  the 
representative  of  Arcadia,  who  had  conceived 
a  just  opinion  of  the  insignificance  of  Persian 
ostentation,  declared  that  his  country  needed 
not  the  alliance  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  that 
Thebes  was  a  very  improper  place  for  holding 
the  convention,  since  a  congress  for  a  general 
peace  ought  to  assemble  in  the  country  that 
had  been  the  scene  of  warfare.  Having  said 
this,  he  left  the  assembly  with  the  other  depu- 
ties from  Arcadia ;  and  they  were  followed  by 
the  Corinthians,  who  openly  declared  that  they 
saw  no  occasion"  for  entering  into  the  treaty 
with  Persia.  This  defection  obliged  the  The- 
bans to  dissolve  the  assembly ;  and  their  sub- 
sequent attempts  by  private  conferences  to 
court  some  of  the  Grecian  states  and  awe 
others  into  their  measures,  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  several  communities  resolve  to 
oppose  their  increasing  authority  by  every 
practicable  means. 

Epaminondas,  observing  that  all  Greece  was 
on  the  point  of  forming  a  coalition  against  his 
republic,   advised  his  countrymen  to  attempt 
by  force  of  arms  what  they  could  not  accom- 
plish by  negociation,  and  he  was    .,ju|  Per  4347 
in  consequence  entrusted  with   \A.  M.     3637. 
the  command  of  an  army,  which  <       Olymp. 
he  led  into  Laconia,  but  with-    I      ""•    %• 
out  doing  any  material  mischief.    *•  ' 
Agesilaus    successfully    withstood   him ;    and 
at  length  a  kind  of  pacification   ^juj  per   4348> 
was  effected  through  the  medi-    I  A.  M.      8638. 
ation  of  Persia,  after  the  Breotic  <       Olymp. 
war  had  lasted  about  five  years.    /      ?'"•    3- 
During    that    eventful    period, 
Sparta  had  been  brought  into  extremities  she 
had  never  before  known,  by  a  power  she  had 
till  then  despised :  at  the  same  time  it  afforded 
Agesilaus  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  how 
far  the  prudence  and  fortitude  of  a  single  man 
may  be  capable  of  upholding  and  restoring  a 
dejected  and  falling  nation.(t) 

(t)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  vi.  et  in  Orat.  de  Laud.  Agesil. 
Polyaen.  Stratag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.   Died.  Sicul.  et  Plut.  ut  supr. 
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mi.     4. 

B.  C.         365., 


Jul.  Per.  4350. 

A.  M.       3640. 

Olymp. 
Civ.     1. 

B.  C.          304. 

The 


It  was  not  long  before  the 
Peloponnesus  became  the  scene 
of  fresh  commotions.  The  Ar- 
cadians bad  attacked  the  terri- 
tory of  Elis,  and  seized  the 
sacred  city  of  Oiympia,  with  the  immense 
treasures  it  contained ;  and  in 
the  following  year  they  encou- 
raged the  Pisaeans  to  take  from 
the  Eleans  the  honour  of  pre- 
siding at  the  Olympic  games. 
Eleans  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Thebans,  who  sent  orders  to  the  Arcadians 
to  restore  Oiympia.  This  mandate  was  re- 
sisted by  the  Mantinaeans,  and  hostilities  in 
consequence  broke  out  between  them  and  the 
citizens  of  Tegea.  The  Thebans,  called  upon 
by  the  latter,  gladly  embraced  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Peloponnesus ;  and  the  Mantinaeans  resorted 
to  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  for  assistance 
against  so  formidable  a  foe.  Epaminondas, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  marching  to 
support  the  Tegeans,  had  notice 
that  Agesilaus,  with  the  whole 
force  of  Sparta,  was  in  full 
march  to  join  the  Mantinaeans ; 
upon  which,  conceiving  that 
Sparta  must  be  left  defenceless,  he  directed 
his  course  thither  with  such  diligence,  that 
had  things  been  as  he  supposed,  the  city  must 
inevitably  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  his  progress  had  been 
observed  by  a  person,  who  gave  notice  to 
Agesilaus,  and  he  immediately  dispatched  a 
courier  to  Sparta,  desiring  the  citizens  to  be 
on  their  guard.  Archidamus,  as  soon  as  he 
received  this  information,  made  such  dispo- 
sitions for  defence  as  the  time  would  allow : 
he  placed  the  old  men  and  boys  on  the  tops 
of  the  houses,  that  they  might  annoy  the  The- 
bans with  tiles  and  stones ;  and  such  as  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms  he  posted  in  all  the 
avenues  of  the  city ;  so  that  when  Epaminon- 
das arrived,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
that  his  de.sign  was  discovered.  He,  however, 
commenced  an  attack,  and  some  of  his  troops 
penetrated  into  the  city :  but  Archidamus, 
with  scarcely  one  hundred  men,  opposed  their 
progress  with  such  vigour,  that  after  their  first 
ranks  wen;  cut  down,  they  were  obliged  to 
retreat.  L'nhappily,  Archidamus,  by  follow- 
ing, gave  the  Thebans  an  opportunity  of  aveng- 


Jul.  Per.  4351. 

A.  M.      3641. 
Olyrap. 

civ.     2. 

B.  C.         363. 


ing  the  death  of  their  countrymen,  by  cutting 
off  many  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  thus  need- 
lessly exposed  themselves.  At  this  critical 
time  Agesilaus  arrived  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
army,  and  falling  upon  the  invaders,  soon 
caused  them  to  fly  in  all  directions. 

Epaminondas,  though  repulsed,  did  not 
sink  under  his  disappointment.  Considering 
that  the  whole  of  the  force  which  had  been 
assembled  to  protect  Mantinaea,  might  possi- 
bly have  been  withdrawn  for  the  defence  of 
Sparta,  he  marched  directly  to  surprise  that 
city :  but  there  again  an  accident  frustrated 
his  expectations.  Six  thousand  Athenians 
had  been  landed  in  Peloponnesus,  and  were 
received  into  Mantinaea  on  the  very  day  that 
he  attacked  it.  They  had  scarcely  entered 
the  place,  when  the  Theban  cavalry  appeared  ; 
who  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  seemed 
eager  to  effect  the  object  of  their  expedition. 
The  Athenians  had  received  no  refreshment 
that  day ;  the  enemy  were  superior  in  number, 
and  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  bravery  of 
the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry ;  but  no- 
thing could  Subdue  their  resolution.  Regard- 
less of  every  consideration  but  the  safety  and 
interest  of  their  allies,  they  rushed  into  the 
field,  attacked  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  and, 
after  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  which  fully 
displayed  the  courage  of  both  parties,  the 
Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory.  The 
conquerors  erected  a  trophy,  and  the  Thebans 
were  under  the  necessity  of  craving  the  bodies 
of  their  dead. 

Epaminondas,  who  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced such  defeats,  grew  chagrined  at  his 
misfortunes,  and  feared  .lest  his  reputation 
should  suffer,  and  the  glory  of  his  former  ex- 
ploits be  tarnished.  What  added  to  his  pre- 
sent difficulties  was,  that  the  term  of  his  com- 
mand was  near  expiring,  and  he  had  scarcely 
sufficient  time  for  tetrieving  the  ill  state  of  his 
affairs,  by  achieving  something  worthy  of  him- 
self. He  therefore  determined  to  attempt  a 
general  engagement;  in  which  he  might  either 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  his  disgrace,  or, 
in  fighting  to  render  Thebes  the  sovereign  of 
Greece,  obtain  an  honourable  death. 

The  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates 
had  followed  the  Thebans  very  closely  from 
Sparta;  and  having  reassembled  at  Mantintva, 
amounted,  with  the  reinforcements  they  had 
received,  to  20,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry. 
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Epaminondas,  also,  had  been  reinforced  from 
Thebes,  and  having  formed  his  men  into  bat- 
talions, he  marched  them,  in  the  same  order 
in  which  he  intended  them  to  fight,  to  the  hills 
between  Mantinaea  and  Tegaea,  extending  his 
circuit  and  moving  slowly,  as  if  he  intended 
not  to  tight  on  that  day  ;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  that  part  of  the  mountain,  which  was  oppo- 
site to  the  enemy,  he  commanded  his  men  to 
halt  and  ground  their  arms.  In  the  mean  time, 
Agesilaus  had  drawn  out  his  forces  before 
Mantinaea;  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  Ar- 
cadian friends  being  placed  on  the  right ;  the 
Athenians  on  the  left ;  and  the  Achaeans  and 
Eleans,  who  had  now  joined  the  confederates, 
in  the  centre.  For  a  time  the  movements  of 
Epaminondas  created  much  doubt  and  per- 
plexity in  the  minds  of  the  allies ;  but  at  last 
they  were  satisfied  that  he  intended  to  encamp 
where  he  had  halted ;  and,  abandoning  their 
arms  and  their  ranks,  they  dispersed  them- 
selves about  the  camp,  and  lost  not  only  the 
external  arrangement,  but  also  that  internal 
preparation  and  martial  ardour,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  near  prospect  of  an  engagement. 

This  was  precisely  what  the  Theban  com- 
mander had  expected.  Commanding  his  men, 
therefore,  to  face  about,  he  converted  the  or- 
der of  march  into  an  order  of  battle ;  and  by 
this  means  his  troops  were  instantly  formed, 
and  ready  to  engage.  The  progress  of  the 
battle  that  ensued  was  such  as  evinced  the 
excellence  of  his  arrangement  and  disposition 
of  his  forces. 

The  confusion  of  the  allies  was  so  great  that 
the  Thebans  would  have  acquired  an  easy 
victory,  if  Epaminondas,  in  his  eagerness  to 
charge  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  not  exposed 
his  person  too  much :  for  they,  knowing  well 
that  the  whole  power  of  Thebes  centred  in 
this  single  man,  covered  him  with  darts,  many 
of  which  he  pulled  out  of  his  flesh,  and  re- 
turned upon  those  who  had  discharged  them. 
At  last  one  Anticiates,  a  Spartan,  struck  him 
•with  such  violence  on  the  breast  with  a  jave- 
lin, that  the  wood  of  the  instrument  broke  of  I', 
leaving  the  steel  remaining  in  the  wound,  and 
he  immediately  fell.  He  was  then  carried  to 
the  watch-to-wer,  where  he  might  observe  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  army;  but  with  the 
departure  of  their  leader,  the  spirit  which  had 
animated  the  Thebans  seemed  also  with- 
drawn. They  had  bravely  broken  through  the 
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hostile  battalions,  but  knew  not  how  to  profit  by 
the  advantage  they  had  gained.  The  two  con- 
tending armies  prevailed  in  partial  encoun- 
ters, and  in  different  parts  of  the  field :  con- 
fusion and  terror  were  every  where  visible ; 
the  Theban  and  Thessalian*  cavalry,  having 
routed  the  Athenian  horse,  pursued  them ; 
and  the  infantry,  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  intervals  of  the  ranks,  were  left  behind. 
Upon  this,  the  Athenians,  commanded  by  He- 
gilochus,  finding  that  the  enemy  had  quitted 
the  pursuit,  and  had  directed  their  attention 
to  another  object,  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  light  infantry. 

Elated  with  their  success,  the  Athenian  ca- 
valry then  turned  their  arms  against  a  detach- 
ment which  Epaminondas  had  placed  upon  a 
rising  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  if  they  advanced 
from  their  post.  These  troops,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Eubceans,  were  put  to  flight, 
after  a  terrible  slaughter.  Upon  these  differ- 
ent movements  and  alternations  of  victory  and 
defeat,  the  trumpets  of  the  two  armies,  as  if 
by  mutual  consent,  sounded  a  retreat  at  the 
same  time.  Each  party  claimed  the  victory, 
and  erected  a  trophy;  and  both  for  some  time 
refused  to  crave  their  dead.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  Lacedaemonians  dispatched  a  herald 
to  perform  this  office ;  and  the  Thebans  were 
thereby  acknowledged  the  conquerors.  This 
battle,  as  it  was  the  greatest,  was  expected  to 
have  proved  the  most  decisive  of  any  ever 
fought  among  the  Greeks ;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  so  severe  and  bloody  an  engage- 
ment were  only  a  general  languor  and  debility, 
long  observable  in  the  subsequent  operations 
of  those  hostile  republics.(u) 

After  the  termination  of  the  contest,  the 
principal  persons  of  the  Theban  army  assem- 
bled round  the  body  of  their  dying  general. 
The  surgeons  having  declared  that  he  could 
not  survive  the  extraction  of  the  weapon,  he 
inquired  whether  his  shield  was  safe;  which, 
being  brought  to  him,  he  received  with  evident 
demonstrations  of  joy.  He  next  demanded 
what  had  been  the  event  of  the  battle?  and 
was  answered,  that  the  Thebans  had  been 
victorious.  Upon  which  he  observed  :  "  Then 


(u)  Xcnopli.  Ilcllen.  lib.  vii.    Diod.  Sicnl.  lib.  xv.    Pint. 
in    Vit.  /iyesit.     Corn.  IVep.  in  Fit.  EpaminaniL     Justin, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  7. 
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I  die  contented  ;  since  Thebes  is  triumphant, 
and  Sparta  humbled."  Having  thus  spoken, 
he  commanded  the  weapon  to  be  extracted, 
and  died  immediately.(v) 

All  Greece  looked  with  concern  on  the  issue 
of  this  battle  ;  and  the  contending-  parties, 
Sparta  excepted,  fearing  the  continuance  of 
so  sanguinary  a  war,  listened  to  the  overtures 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  being  in  want  of  Grecian 
auxiliaries  for  quelling  the  insurrections  that 
had  broken  out  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
embraced  this  time  of  hostile  forbearance  to 
propose,  once  more,  a  general  peace.  By  the 
conditions  of  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that 
each  republic  should  have  its  respective  pos- 
sessions restored.  The  Spartans,  however, 
moved  by  Agesilaus,  determined  to  reject  all 
overtures  for  an  accommodation,  unless  Mes- 
sene  should  be  again  annexed  to  their  com- 
monwealth ;  but,  as  the  Persian  monarch  was 
Jul  Per  4352  ~\  ever  averse  from  granting  this 
A.  M.  8642!  /  demand,  the  Spartans  trans- 

Olymp.       >  ported  forces  into  Egypt,  to  fo- 

civ.  3.  I  ment  the  defection  of  that  pro- 
'•'  vince.  The  Lacedaemonian  army 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
and  as  great  a  number  of  mercenaries  ;  and 
were  commanded  by  Agesilaus  in  person. 
He  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Tachos, 
king  of  Egypt;  but  a  difference  happening 
between  them,  Agesilaus  deserted  the  cause 
Jul.  Per.  4353.  ~\  °f  this  prince,  and  declared  for 
A.  M.  3643.  /  Nectanebis,  whom  he  placed  on 

Olymp.      V  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.     In 

tl^s  empl°yment  the  Spartan 
king  amassed  great  wealth,  with 
which  he  was  returning  to  Sparta,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  career  at  Cyrenaica,  where 
he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds,  after  a 
short  illness,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and 
41st  of  his  reign.(w) 

Archidamus  III.  who  succeeded  his  father 
Agesilaus  on  the  throne,  had  become  already 
the  idol  of  the  people  by  the  glorious  victory 
he  obtained  over  the  Arcadians,  and  which, 
because  no  Spartan  fell  therein,  they  denomi- 
nated "  the  tearless  battle."  The  great  ex- 
pectations, however,  that  had  been  formed  of 
him,  were  but  very  imperfectly  answered.  In 

(v)  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Epaminond. 

(w)  Xenoph.  HeUen.  lib.  viii.  et  in  Oral.  Died.  Sicul. 
Plut.  ct  Corn.  Nep.  nt  supra. 
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the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  the  second  Phocean. 
or  Sacred  War(x)  broke  out,  in  ,-ju)  Per  4;{57 
which,  though  he  espoused  the  \  A.  M.  31347! 
cause  of  the  Phoceans,  he  openly  )  Olymp.  cv.  4. 
condemned  and  opposed  their  ^B- c-  357- 
cruelty.  Philomelus,  who  had  encouraged  his 
countrymen  of  Phocis  to  resist  the  arbitrary 
and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  undertook  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians  to  concur 
in  his  views,  not  doubting  of  success,  from  the 
insult  they  had  just  received  from  the  same 
court  relative  to  the  seizure  of  Cadmea  by 
Phccbidas,  in  commanding  them  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  hundred  talents,  on  pain  of  having  the 
fine  doubled  if  it  were  not  paid  within  a  given 
time,  and  of  being  considered  as  the  public 
enemies  of  Greece,  if  they  wholly  disregarded 
the  decree.  Whatever  irritation  this  proce- 
dure, which  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Thebans, 
might  excite,  Archidamus,  who  possessed  all 
the  caution  and  address  of  his  father,  was  un- 
willing that  the  Spartan  commonwealth  should 
take  a  principal  share  in  the  dangerous  expe- 
riment which  the  Phoceans  were  about  to 
make  against  the  decrees  of  a  council  gene- 
rally revered,  and  considered  throughout 
Greece  as  the  guardian  of  the  national  re- 
ligion and  liberty.  He  therefore  told  Phi- 
lomelus, that  though  he  considered  the  in- 
terests of  the  Phoceans  and  of  Sparta  to 
be  the  same  in  the  event  of  the  contest, 
and  both  himself  and  the  Lacedaemonians  ap- 
proved the  cause  in  which  the  former  were 
engaged,  there  were  reasons  of 
a  private  and  temporary  nature, 
which  hindered  him  from  de- 
claring openly  in  favour  of  the 
war  :  but  that  Philomelus  might 
be  assured  of  receiving  secret  supplies  of  men 
and  money  till  the  Spartans  could  boldly  step 
forward  and  maintain  the  common  cause  of 
the  two  republics. 

In  proof  of  the  sincere  intentions  of  Sparta, 
Archidamus  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Pho- 
ceans a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  and  Phi- 
lomelus, animated  by  the  assurance  that  his 
republic  should  be  assisted  by  the  Spartans  in 
the  war,  returned  home,  where  he  tore  away 


(x)  See  before,  p.  252. 


Jul.  Per.  4358. 

A.  M.      3648. 
Olymp. 
cvi.     1. 

B.  C.         356. 
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from  the  pillars  of  the  temple  the  Amphictyo- 
nic  decrees  against  Phocis  and  Sparta;  and 
having  gained  over  the  Athenians  to  his  cause, 
Jul  Per.  4359. -v  was  soon  afterwards  openly  sup- 
A.  M.  364o!/  ported  by  Archidamus  and  the 
Olyrap.  >  Lacedaemonians.  The  interest- 

CV1'  2.'--  S  ei^  Poncy  °f  Archidamus,  who, 
355'^  notwithstanding  the  Lycurgic 
institutions,  had  obtained  an  absolute  ascend- 
ancy in  the  state,  led  him,  however,  to  be  less 
anxious  to  support  his  distant  confederates 
than  to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  the  Spartan 
dominion  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The,  Athe- 
nians being  at  this  time  in  strict  alliance  with 
Sparta,  and  the  Thebans  deeply  engaged  in 
the  contest  with  the  Phoceans,  the  opportu- 
nity seemed  favourable  for  this  attempt.  For 
several  years  successively,  the  Spartans  waged 
war  with  the  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  Ar- 
gives ;  but  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Archida- 
mus proved  unsuccessful.  The  inferior  states 
and  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  roused  by  the 
sense  of  common  danger  and  common  interest, 
allied  themselves  together  to  repel  the  at- 
tempts of  Sparta,  and  to  retain  their  liberty  ; 
and  Athens,  notwithstanding  her  confederacy 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  unwilling  to 
desert  the  cause  of  her  ancient  and  faithful 
allies,  the  Arcadians  and  Messenians,  though 
she  was  too  busily  engaged  in  opposing  the 
ambitious  views  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  per- 
mit her  to  break  the  league.  These  distrac- 
tions afforded  a  pretext  to  Philip,  who,  by  the 
event  of  the  Phocean  war,  had  become  the  ar- 
biter of  Greece,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  To  this  he  wras  strongly  urged 
by  the  Thebans;  and  as  he  had  been  declared 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Amphictyons,  he  pro- 
cured from  that  body  an  edict,  directing  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  leave  Argos  and  Messene 
free.  The  knowledge  of  this  induced  the 
Spartans  to  apply  to  Athens,  earnestly  en- 
treating assistance,  as  in  the  common  cause 
of  Greece;  while  theArgives  and  Messenians 
were  equally  assiduous  to  g;iin  that  republic 
in  their  favour :  but  the  eloquent  harangues 
of  Demosthenes,  determined  the  Athenians  on 
the  side  of  Sparta.  While  this  subject  was  un- 
der deliberation,  Philip,  unobserved  and  unop- 
posed, came  round  by  sea,  and  landed  a  force 


(y)  Pint,  in  Apnphthtym.  Lacon. 
(a)  See  before,  p.  080. 


(z)  Ibid. 


in  Laconia,  with  which  he  ravaged  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territories. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  drive  to  despair  the 
disciples  of  Lycurgus  and  the  descendants  of 
Leonidas,  he  returned  towards  Macedonia  as 
soon  as  he  had  delivered  the  other  states  from 
the  Spartan  yoke.  It  was  during  his  stay, 
that  Archidamus  addressed  him  with  that  me- 
morable speech,  the  sarcastic  venom  of  which 
should  be  applied  to  all  warriors,  who  only 
fight  to  gratify  their  ambition :  "  Go,  measure 
your  shadow ;  and,  after  all  your  conquests, 
you  will  find  it  not  a  whit  taller  than  be- 
fore."(y) 

Much  as  this  speech  savours  of  Spartan  sen- 
timent, Archidanmsj  was  by  no  means  friendly 
to  the  customs  of  his  country;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  them  unnecessarily  burden- 
some and  rigorous;  and  was  accustomed  to 
say,  he  could  not  see  how  a  man's  virtue  could 
be  affected  by  eating  a  good  dinner.(z)  He 
suffered  this  aversion  to  grow  so  much  upon, 
him,  that  at  last  he  took  the  resolution  of  ex- 
patriating himself,  in  order  to  live  at  his  ease, 
without  offending  against  the  laws,  or  giving 
umbrage  to  his  subjects.  The  opportunity  for 
carrying  this  plan  into  effect  was  afforded  him, 
by  a  request  from  the  Tarentines,  descendants 
of  the  Spartan  Partheme,(a)  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians for  support  against  their  neigh- 
bours. Archidamus  gladly  offered  himself  to 
command  the  forces  decreed  them,  and,  passing 
over  into  Italy,  was  there  slain,  not  long  after, 
by  the  Lucanians,  near  the  city  of  Mandonium, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  /-ju|.  pcr  4370 
years.  His  statue  was  erected  \  A.  M.  soco! 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym-  "lOKmp.  ex.  a. 
pins;  an  honour  conferred  on  no  ^B-  £•  ;}3». 
other  Spartan  king;  and,  as  Pausanias  thinks, 
it  was  awarded  to  him,  because  he  died  fight- 
ing against  the  barbarians',  and  coul'd  not 
seceive  the  usual  sepulchral  honours  of  his 
forefathers.(b) 

Agis  III.  son  and  successor  of  Archidamus, 
was  a  prince  of  great  magnanimity :  in  his  youth, 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  seeing  him  alone,  when  all  other  cities 
sent  many  deputies,  exclaimed  with  an  air  of 
contempt:  "What!  from  Sparta  but  one?' 
to  which  Archidamus  replied :  "  To  one 

(b)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.  Pausan.  in  Laconic,  et  in  Messen. 
Strabo.  lib.  vi.    Julian.  Orut.ii. 
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Jul.  Per.  4381. 

A.  M.      3671. 
Olymp. 

cxi.    4. 

B.  C.        333. 


Jul.  Per.  4383. 

A.  M.      3673. 

Olymp. 
cxn.     2. 

B.  C.          331. 


only  was  I  sent."  On  another  occasion, 
•win -n  one  (if  the  Macedonian  courtiers  told 
him,  Philip  would  not  allow  the  Spartans  to  set 
their  loot  in  any  part  of  Greece,  besides  their 
o«n  territories;  he  sarcastically  observed:  "  It 
is  well  that  we  have  room  enough  at  home," 
in  allusion  to  the  roving  ambition  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch.(c)  He  always  hated  the 
Macedonians,  though  for  some  years  he  deem- 
ed it  imprudent  to  expose  his  country  to  ruin 
by  opposing  them ;  but  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Issus,  the 
Greek  mercenaries  fled  out  of 
Persia,  he  collected  together 
eight  thousand  of  them,  and 
openly  declared  for  Darius  From  that  prince 
he  received  a  fleet,  with  money  to  pay  his 
troops;  on  which  he  sailed  over  to  Crete, 
and  subjugated  part  of  that  island.  After  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  Agis  roused 
all  Greece,  by  representing  that 
when  Alexander  had  subdued 
Persia,  Greece  must  become  a 
province  of  his  empire :  an  evil 
of  equal  magnitude,  whether  the  monarch  of 
Asia  were  Alexander  or  Xerxes ;  since  a  Gre- 
cian prince  reigning  in  Persia  must  become  a 
Persian  to  them.  He  therefore  exhorted  them 
to  assert  their  independence,  while  their  enemy 
was  at  a  distance,  and  would  be  constrained 
to  manage  the  war  by  his  lieutenants.  By 
these  and  similar  representations,  the  Greeks 
were  induced  to  bestir  themselves,  and  raised 
an  army  of  20,000  foot,  and  2000  horse.  An- 
tipater,  whom  Alexander  had  left  in  charge  of 
Macedon,  was  then  endeavouring  to  quell  an 
insurrection  in  Thrace ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  these  preparations,  he  made  a  hasty 
compromise  with  the  insurgents,  and  entered 
the  Peloponnesus  with  40,000  men.  A  deci- 
sive battle  was  the  immediate 
consequence,  in  which  the  Spar- 
tans and  their  confederates  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  5300 
men,  among  whom  was  Agis 
himself,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  nine  years, 
valiantly  fighting  on  his  knees  after  he  A\;IS 
covered  with  wounds,  till  he  was  shot  through 
the  body  with  a  dart.  Antipater  lost  on  this 

(c)  Plut.  in  Apophthegm.  Laconic. 

(d)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xviii.    Pausan.  in  Attic,  et  in  Laconic. 
Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vi.    Strabo.  lib.  viii.   Justin  lib  xii 
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occasion  3500  men;  but  when  Alexander  heard 
of  the  engagement,  he  arrogantly  observed : 
"  While  we  have  been  fighting  Darius  in  Asia, 
there  has  been  a  battle  of  mice  in  Arcadia."(d) 

Agis  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eudamidas, 
or  Eurydamidas  1.  a  prince  of  great  wisdom  and 
moderation,  who  reigned  in  peace  35  years ; 
and  though  he  left  behind  him  no  records  of 
martial  exploits,  numerous  instances  are  re- 
corded of  his  good  sense,  virtue,  and  capacity 
for  governing  in  very  turbulent  times.(e) 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of 

u    j        -j  i-     1^1  TT      C  Jul.  Per.  4405. 

Eudamidas,  died  Cleomenes  II.    V  A-  M      m^ 

after  an  obscure  reign  of  sixty-  -?       Olymp. 
one  years.    His  eldest  son,  Aero-    f    cxvn.    4. 
tatus,  died  before  him ;  and  his    ^B-  Cl 
youngest  son,  Cleonymus,  put  in  his  claim  for 
the  vacant  throne ;  but  the  people,  to  preserve 
the   right   of    primogeniture   and    lineal    suc- 
cession, preferred  Areus,  or  Aretus  I.  son  of 
Acrotatus. 

While  these  two  competitors  were  disputing 
for  the  succession  to  one  part  of  the  throne,  the 
good  Eudamidas  died,  greatly 
regretted,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Archidamus  IV.  the 
length  of  whose  reign,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  his  successors  in 
the  same  line,  is  very  uncertain. 

To  strengthen  his  interest,  Cleonymus  had 
united  the  two  branches  of  the  royal  house  by 
marrying  Chelidonis,  daughter  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Leotychides,  the  reputed  son  of  Agis  II. 
but  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion through  the  guilt,  or  folly,  of  his  mother.(f) 
This  marriage  proved  altogether  as  injurious 
to  Cleonymus,  as  he  had  intended  it  should 
be  beneficial;  for  Chelidonis,  following  the 
example  of  her  grandmother  Timaea,  formed 
an  intrigue  with  Acrotatus,  son  of  his  rival  in 
the  kingdom,  and  at  length  lived  with  him 
openly.  The  injured  husband,  unable  to  sub- 
mit patiently  to  this  disgrace,  and  finding  the 
magistrates  little  disposed  to  interfere,  left  his 
country,  and  went  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
to  implore  his  aid.  The  Epirot  monarch  ac- 
cordingly marched  an  army  of  20,000  infantry, 
2000  cavalry,  and  24  elephants,  into  the  Lace- 
daemonian territory,  while  Areus  was  absent 


(e)  Pausan.  in  Laconic,    Plut.  in  Apophthegm.  Laconic. 

(f)  See  before,  p.  606. 
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Jul.  Per.  4441.N    in  Crete,  vuth  the  flower  of  the 
A.  M.     3731.  /    Spartan  forces,  ;in<l  the  care  of  the 
Olymp.       >  city  was  chiefly  left  with  his  son 
cxxvr.    4.   I    Acrotatus.     On  receiving  news 
of  this  invasion,  the  ephori  and 
senate  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  Pyrrhns, 
and  to  tyrant  any  reasonable  terms;   but  he 
would  listen  to  nothing  short  of  their  receiving 
Cleonymus  for  their  king ;  and,  continuing  his 
march,  arrived  before  Sparta  ere  the  embassy 
returned.     The   citizens,    thus   taken   by  sur- 
prise, gave  up  all  for  lost ;  and  undoubtedly 
the  place  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the-enemy,  had  the  advice  of  Cleonymus  for 
an  immediate  attack  been  followed :  but  as  it 
\vas  then  towards  evening,  Pyrrhus  refused  to 
commence  his  operations  till  day-light  the  fol- 
lowing morning.     This  ill-timed  delay  gave  the 
citizens  a  moment  for  recollection ;  and  in  the 
night,   the  women  and  old  men  dug  a  large 
and  deep  trench  in  front  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  they  defended  at  the  ends  with  waggons 
buried  to  the  axle-trees,  crossing  each  other, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  elephants. 
The  young  men  were  not  suffered  to  engage 
in  this  labour,  lest  the  fatigue  should  incapaci- 
tate them  for  the  next  day's  fight ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  they  were  armed 
by  the  women,  who  at  the  same  time  encou- 
raged them  by  representing  how  glorious  an 
opportunity  they  had  of  conquering  the  ene- 
mies   of  their  country,    in   the  sight  of  their 
mothers,  wives,   and    daughters,    or  of  nobly 
falling  in  its  cause.     In  the  mean  time,  Cheli- 
donis  retired  to  her  own  house,  with  a  halter 
about  her  neck,  determined  rather  to  end  her 
life  than  cohabit  again  with  her  husband :   a 
simulous    twinge    of    virtue,    which   she  had 
caught  amid  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  her 
countrywomen. 

In  the  morning,  Pyrrhus  saw  with  amaze- 
ment the  labour  his  troops  would  have  to 
undergo ;  but  he  led  them  to  the  assault, 
which  was  continued  with  great  fury  during 
the  whole  day,  and  resisted  with  equal  valour. 
On  the  second  day,  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
an  attempt  they  had  made  on  the  first  to  drag 
out  the  waggons  from  the  ends  of  the  trench, 
and  Pyrrhus  entered  the  lines  with  a  body  oi 
cavalry.  The  charge  was  sustained  with  great 
firmness  by  the  Spartans ;  but  they  were  nearly 
overwhelmed,  and  Pyrrhus  was  on  the  point 
of  entering  the  city,  when  his  horse  was  slain 


imler  him,  and  his  soldiers,  not  knowing  but 
le  was  also  killed,  gave  back.     This  changed 
the   fortune   of  the    day ;    Pyrrhus    narrowly 
•scaped  being  taken  prisoner;  and  when,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  he  had  remounted,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  draw  oft'  his  troops ;  sup- 
posing that  the  third  day  must  put  an  end  to 
ihe.  contest,  when,  after  the  heat  of  the  action, 
the  Spartans  had  leisure  to  feel  their  wounds 
and  fatigue.     On  the  third  day,  however,  one 
of  the  captains  of  Antigonus,  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  Pyrrhus,  hearing  of  the  distress  of 
the  Spartans,  and  of  the  noble  stand  they  were 
making,   took  upon  him  to  throw  a  body  of 
troops  into  the  city,  where  he  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived, when  king  Areus  also  entered  with  two 
thousand    fresh  men  from  Crete.     The   third 
assault  of  Pyrrhus  was  therefore  ineffectual ; 
though  it  ended  with  a  general  engagement,  in 
which  neither  party  could  claim  a  decided  vic- 
tory.    Pyrrhus,  finding  he  could  not  hope  to 
take  the  city,  began  to  ravage  the  open  country 
of  Laconia ;  but  while  so  employed,  he  heard  of 
the  approach  of  Antigonus  to  Argos,  and  he 
marched  off'  towards  that  city,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  adversary.    Areus, 
taking  advantage  of  this  retreat,  sent  after  him 
a  select  body  of  cavalry  to  harass  his  rear. 
Pyrrhus  ordered  his  son  Ptolemy  to  support 
the    troops    thus    attacked ;    but   the    young 
prince,  exposing  himself  too  much,  was  slain 
in  the  attempt.     The  enraged  monarch  then 
charged  the  Lacedaemonians   in  person  with 
unwonted  fury,  and  slew  many  of  them,  with 
their  commander    in    chief.      When   he   had 
wearied   himself  with   slaughtering  the  Spar- 
tans, he  pursued  his  march  to  Argos,  which 
place  he  entered,  through  the  treachery  of  one 
of  the  citizens,  by  night.     Areus,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  collected  a  thousand  choice  infantry, 
and  followed  him,  so  that  while  the  Argives 
attacked  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus    >.jul  Per  4442 
in  front,  the  Spartans  fell  upon 
their  rt  ar.     By  these  means  the 
Epirots    suffered    considerably, 
and  Pyrrhus  would  have  retreat- 
ed ;    but  his  orders   being   mistaken,  and  his 
forces  and  elephants  continuing  to  crowd  into 
the  city,  a  general  tumult  ensued,  in  which  he 
was  beaten  from  his  horse  by  a  heavy  tile, 
thrown  from  the  top  of  a  house  by  a  woman, 
whose  son   he   was   on   the  point  of  running 
down :    and   before    he    could    recover   him- 
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self,  his  head  was  struck  off  by  an  officer  of 
Antigonus.(g) 

Areus  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece ;  and  though  Antigonus  had 
rendered  such  services  to  his  nation  in  the 
above  war,  when  he  understood  that  Athens 
was  in  danger  of  being  oppressed  by  Deme- 
trius, his  son,  he  generously  armed  in  defence 

Jul   Per  4449  ^    °^  *na^  rePubuc>  an^  lost  his  li 

A.  M.     373a  /    valiantly  fighting  at  the  battle  of 

Olymp.       >  Corinth,    after  a  reign  of  forty- 

cxxvin.    4.  I    fouryears.(h)    To  him  is  referred 

M'J   the  letter  to  Onias,  the  Jewish 

high-priest,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Macca- 

bees,(i)  claiming,  or  rather  asserting  an  affinity 

between  the  Jews  and  Spartans.(j)     He  was 

succeeded  by  his  son  Acrotatus,  whose  valour 

in  defending  Sparta,  when  attacked  by  Pyr- 

rhus,  would  justly  claim  our  praise,  were  it  not 

that  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  Chelidonis 

gave   occasion  to   that  invasion,    and   to  the 

death  of  numbers  of  his  gallant  countrymen. 

Of  the  other  house,  Archidamus  IV.  govern- 
ed with  considerable  reputation.  He  gave 
many  proofs  of  his  zeal  in  defending  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece  against  the  tyranny  of  Macedon ; 
and  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  rendered 
himself  master  of  Athens,  he  twice  opposed 
him  in  the  field.  On  both  occasions,  however, 
he  was  unsuccessful,,  and  Sparta  must  have 
experienced  all  the  rage  of  the  victor,  had  not 
the  declension  of  Demetrius's  affairs  in  Asia 
diverted  his  attention  another  way.(k)  Archi- 
damus was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eudamidas, 
or  Eurydamidas  II.  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
long  he  reigned,  or  at  what  age  he  died. 

Acrotatus  had  not  long  ascended  the  throne, 
before  he  attacked  Aristodemus,  tyrant  of 
Megalopolis,  who  was  a  great,  enemy  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  had  become  formidable 
jul.  Per.  4150.  \  to  all  the  Peloponnesus.  In 
A.M.  374o!/  this,  however,  Acrotatus  was 
oivmn.  \  unsuccessful ;  for  his  forces  were 
V  routed,  and  he  was  slain  in  bat- 
•  tie,  when  he  had  reigned  only 
about  a  year.  As  his  son  Areus,  or  Aretus  II. 
\\as  under  age,  Leonidas,  son  of  Cleonymus, 


(g)  Pausan.  in  Argol.  Justin,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  5.  Plut.  in  Vit. 
Pyrrk. 

(h)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Demetr. 

ch  1  Mace.  xii. 20.  Pridtaux's  Connect,  part  ii.  book  Hi.  p. 
147,  148,  8vo. 
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was   appointed    regent   and   protector  to   the 
young  prince.(l) 

Of  Eudamidas  the  colleague  of  Acrotatus 
and  Areus  II.  it  is  only  known  that  he  mar- 
ried Agesistrata,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Agis  and  Archidamus,(m)  whose  catastrophe, 
some  years  after,  forms  a  memorable  epocha 
in  the  Spartan  history. 

The  young  Areus  did  not  long  Ju]  Per  ^ 
survive  his  rather ;  and  upon  his  I  A.  M.  3747. 
death,  Leonidas  IJ.  who  had 


been  his  guardian,  ascended  the   I    cxxx.    4. 
throne  in   his   own  right,    there   ^B-  c<       257- 
being  no  other  claimant   of  the   line    of  the 
Agidae.      A  long  residence    at  the  court  of 
Suza  had  made  Leonidas  extremely  fond  of 
external  pomp  ;  and  the  relaxed  habits  of  the 
Spartans,   among  whom  the  Lycurgic  institu- 
tions had  long  fallen  into  disuetude  and  con- 
tempt, afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  indulg- 
ing his  ambition  and  luxurious  appetite.     One 
Opytadeus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  ephore,  had  procured  a  law  to  be  made, 
in    order  to  gratify  his  antipathy  against  his 
own  son,  by  which  the  citizens  were  permitted 
to  dispose  of  their  lands  by  gift,  or  sale,  or  by 
bequest  at  their  decease  :   by  this  ordinance, 
the  very  foundations  of  the  state  were   sub- 
verted ;  and  the  lands  were  by  degrees  trans- 
ferred from  the  most  ancient  families  ;  so  that 
although    they    had   been   reduced    to    about 
seven  hundred  in  number,  not  above  one  hun- 
dred of  these  had  any  lands  ;  the  rest  living 
in  indolence,  without  employment,  and  with- 
out wealth,  their  spirits  sinking  with  their  for- 
tunes ;  while  the  credit  and  lustre  of  the  state, 
of  which  the  ancient  landed  interest  had  been 
the  chief  support,  drooped  in  proportion.(n) 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Lacetlaemon, 
when  the  death  of  Eudamidas  II.    ..  ,  , 

,.      ,,  ..    f  Jul.  Per.  '4470. 

made  way  for  the  succession  of  \  ^  M.    *37<;0. 

Olymp. 

of  Leonidas.  This  prince,  who 
excelled  in  the  gentleness  of  his 
disposition  and  the  sublimity  of  his  virtues  all 
his  predecessors,  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap 
of  indulgence  by  his  mother  Agesistrata  and  his 


(j)  See  on  this  subject,  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  v.  p.  51, 
et  seq. 

(k)  Pint,  in  Vit.  Demetr. 

(1)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Aijid.  et  Chomcn. 

(m)  Ibid.  (n)  Ibid. 
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grandmother  Archidamia,    who   were    of  the 
richest  families  in  Sparta ;  yet  before  he  attain- 
ed the  age  of  twenty,  he  gained  a  mastery  over 
his   desires,  and    had  renounced   every  thing 
that  tended  to  self-indulgence  or  effeminacy. 
Though  handsome  in  his  person  and  graceful 
in  his  deportment,  he  subdued  the  vanity  which 
those  advantages   were  calculated  to  inspire, 
by  going   plainly  clad:    in  his  diet,  bathing, 
and   exercises,    he   imitated  the   old  Laconic 
frugality    and    temperance ;    and    was    often 
heard  to  declare,  that  "  he  would  not  desire 
the  kingdom,  if  he  did  not  hope,  by  his  autho- 
rity,  to   restore   the  ancient   laws  and  disci- 
pline."    Such  was   Agis,    when   he  ascended 
the  throne  in  conjunction  with  Leonidas  ;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  object  he  had 
in  view,  he  associated  himself  with  men  whose 
interest  or  capacity  were   likely  to    overrule 
the  opposition  he  knew  he  should  have  to  en- 
counter.    By  means  of  his  cousin  Hippome- 
don,  son  of  Agesilaus,    his  mother's  brother, 
he  first  brought  that  princess  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  reform,  and  she  prevailed  on  most  of 
the    Spartan  ladies   to  follow   her    example ; 
which  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  object,  since  the  females  had  al- 
ways borne  considerable  sway  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  their  husbands  rarely  acted  with- 
out   their    advice.     The    progress    of    Agis's 
reformation  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  for 
as  yet  he  had  not  attempted  to  enforce  it  by 
any  enactment  of  law,  soon  alarmed  the  men 
constituting    the   monied    interest,    in    whose 
hands  the  wealth  of  Sparta  centred,  and  who 
trembled  at  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus  :  they 
began  to  declaim  on  the  dangers  which,  they 
said,    threatened  the   constitution ;    and    they 
called  upon  Leouidas,  as  an  older  and  wiser 
man  than  his  colleague,  to  interpose,  and  save 
them  and  the  state  from  ruin.     The  people, 
however,   were  so  well  affected  towards  Agis 
and  his  proposed  reform,  that  Leonidas  was 
fearful  of  provoking  them  by  a  direct  opposi- 
tion, and  he  therefore  sought  to  ruin  the  credit 
of  his  coadjutor,  by  representing  to  the  magis- 
trates, that  Agis  only  intended  to  establish  an 
independent  power  in  his  own  person,  by  in- 
clining the  people  to   his  interests,  with  the 
alluring  baits  of  a  remission  of  debts  and  an 
equal  division  of  lands.     The  party  he  formed 
by  means  of  these  suggestions  was  very  con- 
siderable ;    yet  Agis  persisted  in  his  design ; 


and   when  his    friend   Lysander  was   elected 
one  of  the  ephori,  he  presented  his  rlietra,  or 
decree,    to   the   senate,    the   chief  articles  of 
which  were  the  cancelling  of  debts,   the  divi- 
sion of  lands,  the  classification  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Lycurgic  diet  and 
discipline.     The  proposed  measure  met  with 
such  keen  opposition  in  the  senate,  that  al- 
though its  supporters  were  numerous,  Lysan- 
der began  to  doubt  of  the  event ;  and  therefore, 
in  his  quality  of  ephore,  without  waiting  for 
the  ultimate  decision,  he  convoked  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people.     At  this  meeting,  both  the 
kings,  the  ephori,   and  other  considerable  per- 
sons,   endeavoured    to    shew,    in   protracted 
harangues,  the  conveniency  or  inconveniency 
of  the   scheme,    according   to   their  different 
views  of  it:  but  while  they  were  debating,  it 
was  rejected  in  the  senate  by  a  majority  of  one 
voice.     The  people  considered  this  rejection  as 
an  act  of  hostility  against  themselves,  and  they 
became   more   than  ever  devoted  to  Agis  as 
their  protector ;   while  the  richer  citizens  at- 
tached themselves  to  Leonidas.     To  remove 
this  latter  was  now  a  favourite  object  with  the 
popular  party,  and  Lysander  undertook  to  do 
it,  by  preferring   against   him  an  accusation, 
founded    on   an   alleged    breach    of   two   old 
laws  ;  one  forbidding  a  Spartan  king  to  marry 
a   stranger;   the    other,   prohibiting  him   from 
travelling  into  foreign  countries.    Leonidas,  well 
convinced  that  in  the  then  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  must  be  condemned,  fled  for  sanctuary 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva;  upon    ,Jul  Per  *4471 
which  Cleombrotus,  who  was  of  \A.  M.    *37Gl. 
the  royal  house,  and  had  mar-  <       Otymp. 
ried  Chelonis,  the  daughter   of  /1TCpXXIV;i  ?• 
Leonidas,    laid    claim    to    the    ^   '    ' 
kingdom,  at  the  instigation  of  Lysander.     His 
pretensions  being  admitted,  Leonidas  was  for- 
mally deposed,  and  he  withdrew  from  Sparta, 
taking  with  him  his  daughter,  who  rather  chose 
to  accompany  her  father  into  exile,   than  to 
share  a  throne,  so  obtained,  with  her  husband. 
As  Leonidas  retired  to  Tegaea,  Agesilaus,  the 
maternal  uncle  of  Agis,  had  planned  his  assas- 
sination ;  but  Agis  having  timely  notice  of  the 
design,  sent  a  considerable  number  of  his  own 
friends  to  escort  him  in  safety  to  the  place  of 
his  retreat  :(o)  an  act  of  magnanimous  genero- 


(o)  Plut.  in  Fit.  Agid.  et  Clenm. 
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sity  which  Leomdas  Tery  ill  requited  a  few 
years  afterwards. 

Cleorabrotus  concurred  with  Agis  in  all  Ins 
designs ;  but,  the  next  year,  the  ephori,  being 
chosen  out  of  the  opposite  faction,  cited  Lysan- 
der  and  his  friends  before  them,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  administration.  To  preserve 
them  from  this  danger,  Agis 

A.  M"' •am/    arul    Cleombrotus   went  to   the 

Olymp.       >  place    where    the    ephori    were 
*cxxxiv.    3.  I    sitting,  removed  them  from  their 

B.  C.      *242.  j    seats?  an(j  placed  others  in  their 
room,  the  first  of  whom  was  Agesilaus.     Such 
an  act  could  scarcely  be  executed  without  a 
tuuuilt ;  but  through  the   care  and  steady  in- 
tegrity of  Agis,  no  blood  was  spilt.     The  kings 
would  now  have  proceeded  to  their  favourite 
object   of  cancelling   debts  and   dividing  the 
lands;  had   not  Agesilaus,    who  possessed  a 
large  estate,  but  was  greatly  in  debt,  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  both 
at  once;  he  therefore  advised  that  the  debts 
should  be  first  cancelled,  which,  as  the  monied 
men  would  then  be  desirous  of  the  division  of 
lands,    would    facilitate  the   execution  of  the 
other  and  most  difficult  of  the  two  expedients. 
The  two  kings,  and  even  Lysander,  being  com- 
pletely deceived  by  this  specious  counsel,  all 
pecuniary    obligations    were    ordered    to    be 
brought  in,    and   they   were   burned  immedi- 
ately; but  the  people  were  greatly  disgusted, 
when  they  found  that  the  division  of  lands,  the 
only  measure  in  which  they  were  interested, 
was  put   off  to    a   future   opportunity.     Agi? 
soon  perceived   his    error,    and   attempted    to 
remedy  it,  by  an  immediate  division  ;  but  Age- 
silaus still  found  means  to  divert  him  from  it, 
and  at  length  persuaded   him   to   lead  out  a 
Spartan  army  against    the  Achaeans,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Corinth. 

During  the  absence  of  Agis,  Agesilaus  ex- 
hibited himself  in  all  the  odious  characteristics 
of  a  reforming  demagogue,  when  unrestrained 
by  a  superior  power,  and  acted  so  tyrannically 
that  by  the  time  Agis  returned,  a  conspiracy 
had  been  formed  for  restoring  Leonidas.     Al 
the    efforts    of    Agis     and    his. 
friends  to  prevent  this  counter- 
n-v  olution  were  ineffectual ;  Leo- 
nidas  was   recalled,    and  Agis 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  as  did  Cleombrotus  in  tha 
of  Neptune. 


Jul.  Per. '4473.  • 

A.  M.     '37«a. 
Oljnip. 

*cxxxiv.     4. 

B.  C.         *241.. 


Leonidas,  reinstated  in  the  kingdom,  shew- 
•d  at  first  more  resentment  against  his  son-in- 
aw  than  against  Agis,  and  would  have  put  him 
;o  death,  had  not  the  virtuous  and  heroic  Che- 
onis,  with  her  two  children  in  her  arms,  inter- 
ceded for  him,  and  disarmed  her  father  of  his 

iger.  Cleombrotus  was  therefore  sentenced 
to  perpetual  banishment;  and  Chelonis.  who 
rather  than  countenance  him  in  his  usurpation, 
tiad  gone  into  voluntary  exile  with  her  parent, 
now  resolved  to  accompany  her  husband,  to 
be  a  partaker  in  his  misfortune,  and  to  soothe 
him  under  the  pressure  of  his  calamity ;  nor 
could  all  the  entreaties  of  her  father  dissuade 
her  from  her  purpose. 

As  soon  as  Cleombrotus  was  disposed  of, 
Leonidas  endeavoured  to  draw  Agis  from  his 
sanctuary ;  but  all  his  attempts  failed,  till  at 
last  he  corrupted  three  of  his  friends,  Am; 
res,  Demochares,  and  Archesilaus,  who  AV  ere 
in  the  habit  of  paying  him  a  daily  visit  of  con- 
dolence,  and   who    sometimes  privately  con- 
veyed him  to  the  baths  and  back.     On  one  of 
these  excursions,  Agis  was  seized  by  these  men, 
and  dragged  to  the  common  prison,  where  the 
new  ephori,  constituted  by  Leonidas,  sat  ready 
to  judge  him.     A  kind  of  mock  trial  immedi- 
ately took  place,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
strangled,  for  having  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  constitution  of  the  state.     The  officers  of 
justice   refused   to    obey  the   mandate  of  the 
ephori,  and  even  the  mercenary  soldiers  de- 
clined so  unworthy  an  act  as  that  of  putting  to 
death  a  king  whom  they  loved.     Upon  this, 
the  miscreant  Demochares,   reviling  them    as 
cowards,  undertook  himself  the  duty  of  exe- 
cutioner,   and    seizing   his  friend,  benefactor, 
and  sovereign,  forced  him  into  the  apartment 
where   the  tragedy  was  to  be  consummated. 
Agis,  about  to  die,  perceiving  one  of  the 
jeants  bitterly  lamenting  his  fate,  said:  "Weep 
not,  friend,  for  me,  who  die  innocently;  but 
grieve  for  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  wicked 
act:  my  condition  is  much  better  than  their's. 
Then  stretching  out  his  neck,  he  submitted  to 
death  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  the  royal 
dignity,  and  of  his  own  great  character.    Imme- 
diately after  the  execution,  Amphares,  on  going 
out  of  the  prison  gate,  found  Agesistrata,  the 
mother  of  Agis,  who,  casting  herself  at  his  feet, 
begged  that  she  and   her  mother  Archidamia. 
might  be  permit  Jed  to  see  her  sou;  not  know- 
ing what    had    happened.      The    hypocritical 
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Amphares  raised  her  up  with  much  tenderness, 
granted  her  request,  and  promised  that  no  far- 
ther violence  should  be  offered  to  the  object  of 
her  solicitude.  The  grandmother  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  room  where  lay  the  body  of 
Agis ;  and  when  she  had  looked  upon  it,  she 
was  hung  up  to  the  ceiling  by  a  rope  about 
her  neck,  by  order  of  Amphares.  As  soon  as 
she  was  dead,  Agesistrata  was  brought  in,  and 
underwent  a  similar  fate.(p)  Such  was  the 
miserable  end  of  these  worthy  persons :  their 
untimely  deaths  were  embittered  by  the  per- 
fidy of  those  whom  they  had  believed  to  be 
their  friends,  and  without  whose  apostasy,  it 
is  probable,  their  enemies  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  compass  their  destruction.  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  Agis,  that  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  zeal  more  philosophic  than  politic : 
irreproachable  in  his  conduct,  he  opposed  the 
violence  of  his  adversaries  only  with  mildness 
and  humanity,  weapons  by  far  too  weak  for 
him  who  had  to  encounter  the  violent  passions 
and  worst  propensities  of  his  subjects.  Archi- 
damus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  on  seeing  the  de- 
struction of  his  family,  saved  himself  by  a  flight 
so  precipitate,  that  he  left  behind  him  his  wife, 
who  had  just  made  him  a  father.  This  prin- 
cess was  heiress  to  a  very  great  estate,  and 
Leonidas  forcibly  compelled  her  to  marry  his 
son  Cleomenes,  though,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
the  marriage  was  not  consummated  till  some 
years  after.  The  death  of  Archidamus,  which 
happened  in  the  interval,  and  the  affectionate 
sympathy  which  the  young  Cleomenes  mani- 
fested for  the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  by 
degrees  reconciled  her  to  him,  and  she  instil- 
led into  him  all  the  maxims  of  Agis,  which, 
when  he  grew  up,  he  pursued  with  a  more 
bold  and  resolute  conduct :  but  she  ever  hated 
Leonidas,  the  author  of  her  sufferings. 

By  the  removal  of  Agis,  Leonidas  was  left 
sole  master  of  the  state  ;  but  during  a  reign  of 
six  years  he  appears  not  to  have  done  any 
tiling  of  importance.  On  his  death,  his  son 
Jul.  Per  4479  ~\  Cleomenes  ascended  the  throne 
alone,  with  a  determination  to 
reduce  the  authority  of  the  ephori, 
and  to  reform  the  state.  The 
tragical  end  of  Agis  was  far 
from  dismaying  him;  his  vivacity  of  spirit  led 
him  to  despise  danger,  and  his  impetuosity 


A.  M.     3769. 
Otymp. 

cxxxvi.     2. 

B.  C.         235. 
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(p)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Agid. 


frequently  bore  down  an  opposition  that  would 
have  been  formidable  to  a  more  gentle  genius. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  exempli- 
fied  both  his  management   and   his  courage. 
Since  the  death  of  Agis,    the   Spartans   had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  languor  and  despondency ; 
and  he  was  sensible  that  while  such  a  temper 
prevailed  he  should  meet  with  little  if  any  .sup- 
port in  his  projected  reform  of  the  government. 
He  imagined  the  accomplishment  of  his  design 
would   be   greatly   promoted  by  a  war,    for 
which    some   aggression   on   the    part   of  the 
Achaeans,  and  the  earnest  solicitations  of  their 
enemies   the  JEtolians,  very  opportunely  fur- 
nished a  pretext.     The  Achaeans,  under  their 
praetor  Aratus,  had  formed  a  grand  design  of 
uniting  all  Peloponnesus  to  their  republic  ;  but 
not  being  able  to  detach  the  Arcadians  from 
their  connections  with  Sparta,  they  had  entered 
their  territories  by  force,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  most  of  their  cities.     Cleomenes  was 
already  popular ;  and  to  increase  his  credit,  as 
well  as  to  rouse  the  Spartans  from  their  supine- 
ness,  he  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon 
these  aggressors ;  and  having  collected  a  body 
of  troops,    he  suddenly  seized  a  pass  which 
was  then   in    the  hands   of  the  allies   of  the 
Achseans,  and  disappointed  Ara-    ,,ul  p      .„ 
tus  in  a  scheme  he  had  formed    \  A"  M."  3777! 
of  possessing  Tegaea  and  Orcho-  ^       Olymp. 
menus.      This    act  cf  hostility,    I  cxxxvm.  2. 
followed  quickly  by  others,  par-    ^-B'  C> 
ticularly  the  building  of  a  fortress  called  Athe- 
naeum, in  the  territory  of  the  Megalopolitans, 
caused  the  states  of  Acha'ia  to  issue  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Sparta,  Avhich  Cleomi  nes 
answered   in   a  sarcastic   message  to  Aratus. 
When   due   preparations  had   been   made  on 
both    sides,    Cleomenes    came    up   with    the 
Achaeans  near  Pallantium,  and  offered  them 
battle,  though  his  troops  were  not  more  than 
5000,    and  those  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
20,000   infantry  and    1000   horse.      Notwith- 
standing this  difference  in  numerical  strength. 
Aratus,  remembering  what  had  been  achieved 
in  former  ages  by  a  handful  of  Spartans,  and 
knowing    that  their   leader  had  revived  their 
ancient  ardour,  declined  the  combat,  and  or- 
dered  his  general  Aristomachus  to    make    a 
retreat;  by  which  act  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  troops,  and  the  rail- 
lery  of  the  enemy;  while  it  encouraged  the 
Eleans,   who  had   never  been   truly  attached 
4  o 
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to  the  interests  of  Achaia,  to  declare  openly 

mst  that  republic. 

The  respect  thus  shewn  by  Aratus  to  the 
abilities  of  Cleomenes,  seems,  more  than  the 
number  of  his  troops,  or  the  successes  he  had 
gained  elsewhere,  to  have  alarmed  the  ephori. 
They  therefore  were  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
war,  under  pretence  that  the  enemy  was  too 
formidable  for  the  resources  of  their  country. 
Cleomenes,  however,  penetrated  the  true  mo- 
tive, and  becoming  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  these  magistrates  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  came  to  the  bold  resolution  of 
getting  rid  of  them  entirely.  This  he  commu- 
nicated to  some  of  his  friends,  who  agreed  to 
assist  him  in  it ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  was  recalled; 
but  on  his  approach  to  Sparta  he  was  murder- 
ed by  some  of  his  brother's  enemies,  not  with- 
out some  suspicion  that  Cleomenes,  who  had 
married  his  wife,  was  privy  to  the  plot.(q) 

As  it  was  evident  that  no  revolution  could 
be  effected  without  an  army,  Cleomenes  tam- 
pered with  the  ephori,  and  prevailed  on  them 
by  flattery  and  bribes  to  continue  the  war,  and 
to  leave  the  command  of  the  troops  in  his  hands. 
He  then  collected  all  persons  whom  he  suspect- 
ed to  be  inimical  to  his  plan  of  reform,  and  took 
them  into  the  field  with  him  ;  while  his  mother, 
Cratisiclea,  a  woman  of  great  spirit,  engaged  in 
a  second  marriage  that  she  might  thereby  draw 
over  a  nobleman  of  weighty  interest  in  the 
state  to  his  party. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  two  armies  met, 
and  the  Achaeans  were  defeated :  but  Aratus, 
taking  advantage  even  of  his  retreat,  turned 
his  arms  immediately  against  Mantinaea ;  and 
before  Cleomenes  could  be  aware  of  his  de- 
signs, made  himself  master  of  that  city,  which 
he  garrisoned  with  a  body  of  troops. 

The  Achaeans  then  attempted  to  chastise 
the  defection  of  the  Eleans,  but  were  again 
routed  by  Cleomenes;  and  in  the  next  cam- 
paign they  were  totally  overthrown  near 
Leuctra. 

Cleomenes  now  judged  it  time  to  put  his 
favourite  scheme  in  execution: 
he  had  taken  care  to  place  all 
his  Lacedaemonian  troops  in  gar- 
risons in  Arcadia,  and  having  a 
powerful  body  of  mercenaries  at 

(q)  Polyb.  lib.T. 
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his  disposal,  he  returned  unexpectedly  to 
Sparta.  As  he  approached  the  city,  he  sent 
forward  a  small  party,  headed  by  some  of  his 
friends,  who  surprised  the  ephori  at  supper, 
and,  as  they  imagined,  killed  all  the  five  on 
the  spot.  One  of  them,  however,  was  only 
slightly  wounded,  but  by  pretending  to  be 
dead,  he  eluded  the  notice  of  the  assassins, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  a  temple,  for  sanctuary. 
On  the  following  day,  Cleomenes  appeared 
in  the  forum,  and  after  ordering  all  the  chairs 
of  the  ephori  to  be  removed,  except  one,  which 
he  reserved  for  himself,  made  a  most  artful 
apology  to  the  people  for  what  had  been  done, 
by  arraigning  the  unconstitutional  establish- 
ment of  this  order  of  magistrates,  and  reciting 
many  of  their  iniquitous  proceedings  during 
his  absence.  He  then  urged  the  necessity  of 
restoring  the  Lycurgic  institutions,  and  after 
promising  to  pay  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws, 
was  the  first  who  delivered  up  his  whole  sub- 
stance to  the  public  stock,  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  his  mother  and  her  husband,  and 
several  other  friends.  For  his  immediate  se- 
curity, he  banished  eighty  citizens  ;  but  in  his 
division  of  the  lands,  he  assigned  shares  for 
them  to  receive,  whenever  the  public  safety 
should  admit  of  their  recal.  Immediately  after 
the  division  of  the  lands,  he  revived  the  ancient 
Laconic  mode  of  educating  youth,  of  eating 
in  public,  and  of  performing  their  exercises. 
He  likewise  raised  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  whom  he  armed  and  disciplined  in  a 
new  manner;  and,  lastly,  to  remove  all  um- 
brage on  the  part  of  the  citizens  on  account  of 
the  royal  authority  being  vested  in  him  alone, 
he  raised  his  brother  Euclidas,  or  Epiclidas,  to 
the  throne,  declaring  that  for  the  future  there 
should  always  be  two  kings  at  Sparta,  as  in 
former  times  :  a  concession  that  was  extremely 
grateful  to  the  people.  But  in  nothing  did 
Cleomenes  so  well  establish  his  character  and 
his  power,  as  in  his  unexpensive  and  unassum- 
ing mode  of  life,  which,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  state,  in  nowise  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  meanest  citizen.  He 
was  affable,  easy  of  access,  and  ever  ready  to 
redress  all  injuries  complained  of. 

Aratus,  when  he  heard  of  this  revolution, 
conceived  that  Cleomenes  was  too  busied  at 
home  to  permit  him  to  take  the  field,  and  was 
preparing  to  disturb  him,  when  Cleomenes 
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suddenly  advanced  into  the  territories  of 
Megalopolis.  Here  his  troops  committed 
great  devastations,  and  got  a  very  consider- 
able booty.  He  took  several  places  from  the 
Achaeans,  ravaged  the  possessions  of  their 
allies,  and  followed  the  retreating  army  of  the 
enemy.  To  these  advantages,  he  added  in- 
sults, by  causing  public  games  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  sight  of  his  foes ;  not  that  he  had  any 
satisfaction  in  such  diversions,  but  to  con- 
vince the  Achaeans  that  he  totally  defied  and 
despised  them. 

The  Achaeans  having  encamped  with  all 
their  forces  in  the  territories  of  Dymae,  Cleo- 
menes  pursued  them  thither,  attacked  them, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  Man- 
tinaeans  at  the  same  time  rebelled  against  the 
Achaean  garrison  stationed  in  their  city,  put 
them  all  to  the  sword,  and  then  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Spartans. 
Many  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  followed 
Jul.  Per.  4490.^  tne'r  example ;  which  so  dis- 
A.  M.  3780.  /  pirited  Aratus,  that  at  the  end 
Olymp.  V  of  the  year,  he  declined  being 
^cxxxix.^  I  reelected  to  the  praetorship, 
and  Hyperbatus  was  chosen 
in  his  stead. 

In  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  Cleomenes 
was  remarkable  for  his  moderation  and  equa- 
nimity ;  he  restored  the  cities  which  fell  into 
his  hands  to  their  liberty ;  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  had  been  expelled,  he  recalled 
them ;  and  when  at  last  the  Achaeans  sued  to 
him  for  peace,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  deliver  up  his  prisoners  without  ransom, 
and  to  restore  the  cities  he  had  taken,  pro- 
vided they  would  acknowledge  him  generalis- 
simo of  the  Greeks.  The  experience  which  the 
Achaeans  had  had  of  his  valour,  fully  con- 
vinced them  of  his  title  to  this  honour ;  they 
expressed  their  willingness  to  agree  to  his 
terms ;  and  Lerna,  in  Argolis,  was  appointed 
for  the  place  of  treaty.  A  sudden  illness  pre- 
vented Cleomenes  from  attending  the  congress 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  it  was  adjourned 
till  his  recovery  ;  but  in  the  interim,  he  ordered 
the  principal  captives  of  the  Achaeans  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  delay  occasioned  by  the 
Spartan  king's  indisposition,  proved  in  the 
sequel  the  cause  of  his  own  and  his  country's 
destruction  :  for  Aratus,  who  till  this  time  had 
been  a  most  worthy  statesman  and  commander, 
now  suffered  the  mean  vices  of  jealousy,  envy, 


and  self-importance,  to  triumph  over  his  pa- 
triotism and  virtue :  he  raised  cabals  among 
his  countrymen,  urged  them  to  break  off  the 
negociations  with  Sparta,  and  began  secretly 
to  intrigue  with  the  Macedonians,  whom,  in 
his  youth,  he  had  driven  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus: being  more  willing  to  risk  the  freedom 
of  his  country  in  the  hands  of  its  avowed  ene- 
mies, than  concede  the  precedency  of  com- 
mand to  the  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  approved 
his  claim  to  it  by  the  most  unquestionable  cou- 
rage and  magnanimity.(r) 

When  Cleomenes  was  restored  to  health,  he 
advanced  towards  Argos,  where  the  Achaeans 
then  held  their  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  the  pacification ;  but  Aratus,  who 
had  now  resumed  the  office  of  ^Ju^  Per  4491< 
praetor,  sent  him  word,  that  he  \  A.  M.  3781. 
must  either  enter  the  city  alone,  <  Olymp. 
or  be  content  to  treat  without  /  cxxxix.  2. 

I  R    C*  9*^*1 

the  walls.  This  hostile  measure  ' 
put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  peace,  and  the 
Spartans  soon  began  to  act  offensively.  The 
whole  league  of  the  Achaeans  was  now  in  a 
ferment;  most  of  the  towns  shewed  a  readi- 
ness to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy;  the 
people  murmured  at  being  disappointed  of 
their  hopes  of  a  division  of  the  lands  and  a 
discharge  from  their  debts,  which  had  been 
held  out  to  them  by  Cleomenes ;  and  the 
nobility,  weary  of  the  government  of  Aratus, 
were  provoked  against  him  for  having  opened 
a  way  for  the  Macedonians  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. These  misunderstandings  encouraged 
Cleomenes  to  invade  Acha'ia,  where  he  took 
Pellene  by  surprise,  and  then  made  himself 
master  of  Pheneus  and  Pentelon.  He  after 
wards  surprised  Argos;  and  by  his  brilliant 
successes,  raised  himself  to  greater  power 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  city  to 
a  degree  of  preeminence  she  had  never  before 
attained. 

At  this  time,  Cleomenes  would  gladly  have 
engaged  the  friendship  of  Aratus ;  but  the 
haughty  Achaean  was  immoveable  in  his 
designs  of  destroying  the  Spartan  authority. 
With  this  view  he  dispatched  his  son  to  Anti- 
gonus,  king  of  Macedon,  inviting  that  prince 
to  come  with  all  speed  to  his  assistance,  and 
assuring  him  that  on  his  arrival  the  Acro- 
corinth,  which  was  the  key  of  the  Pelopon- 
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should  be  delivered  into  his  hands.(s) 
This  transaction  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  now  looked  to  C'leomenes 
as  the  only  protector  of  their  liberties.  In  the 
mean  time,  Antigonus  began  his  march,  at  the 
liiad  of  20,000  foot  and  1400  horse;  and, 
arriving  at  the  isthmus,  encamped  opposite  to 
Cleomenes,  who  had  fortified  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart  the  whole  space  between  Corinth  and 
the  Onian  hills.  Antigonus,  not  thinking  it 
advisable,  or  even  practicable,  to  force  a  pas- 
sage, was  preparing  to  transport  his  troops  by 
sea  to  Sicyon,  when  a  messenger  arrived  with 
intelligence  that  the  Argives  had  revolted  from 
the  Spartans,  and  were  then  besieging  the 
citadel ;  which  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Aratus.  This  incident  proved  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  Achaeans,  for  Cleomenes 
being  apprehensive  that  they  would  attack 
him  in  the  rear,  while  the  Macedonians  as- 
saulted his  front,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
lines,  and  retired  with  precipitation,  first  to 
Argos,  and  then  to  Mantinaea.  His  arrival 
before  Argos  being  quite  unexpected,  he  got 
into  that  city  during  the  first  alarm ;  but  the 
citadel  being  in  the  possession  of  Aratus,  he 
could  not  maintain  his  post,  and  was  closely 
followed  by  Antigonus  in  his  retreat. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Cleomenes  received 
from  Sparta  the  news  of  his  wife's  death,  at 
which  he  was  excessively  grieved,  for  he  had 
always  been  a  distinguished  example  of  con- 
jugal affection.  He  bore  his  loss,  however, 
like  a  hero  and  a  king  :  he  went  to  his  house 
for  a  few  days,  to  indulge  his  sorrow  with  his 
mother  and  other  relations ;  and  then,  return- 
ing to  the  camp,  resumed  his  warlike  functions, 
without  suffering  his  private  concerns  to  inter- 
fere with  public  affairs. 

About  the  same  period,  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
king  of  Egypt,  offered  Cleomenes  his  friend- 
ship, on  condition  of  his  sending  his  mother 
and  son  as  hostages.  For  some  time  he  was 
unable  to  mention  the  subject  to  his  aged 
parent,  but  the  exigency  of  his  affairs  at  last 
extorted  it  from  him ;  upon  which  Cratisiclea 
desired  she  might  be  immediately  put  on  ship- 
board, and  expressed  her  happiness  that  she 
was  still  able,  in  her  old  age,  to  be  of  service 
to  Sparta.  When  she  was  about  to  embark, 

(s)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Ckom.  et  in  Vit.  Arat.   Polyb.  lib.  ii. 
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she  drew  Cleomenes  into  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, and  after  they  had  taken  a  final  embrace, 
"  Come,  king  of  Sparta,"  said  she,  "  let  us  dry 
our  tears,  that  no  tokens  of  weakness  may 
appear  wrhen  we  go  out,  unworthy  of  your 
dignity  or  the  honour  of  our  country.  Our 
actions  are  all  that  are  in  our  power :  events 
belong  solely  to  providence."  She  afterwards 
wrote  to  him  from  Egypt:  "  King  of  Sparta, 
do  what  is  worthy  of  your  country ;  nor,  for 
the  sake  of  an  old  woman  and  a  little  child, 
stand  in  fear  of  what  Ptolemy  may  do.  (t) 
This  letter  was  written  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  Ptolemy's  councils ;  for  although 
that  prince  had  at  first  sent  powerful  succours 
to  Cleomenes,  in  order  to  humble  the  Achaeans, 
he  afterwards  sent  him  word  that  he  must 
expect  no  farther  supplies  of  money,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  come  to  a  speedy  agreement  with 
Antigonus  and  the  Achaeans.(u) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Achaeans  resumed 
their  superiority  in  Peloponnesus;  and  Co- 
rinth, Tegaea,  Mantinsea,  Horea,  and  Tel- 
phassa,  with  many  other  places,  submitted  to 
the  combined  arms  of  Macedon  and  Acha'ia : 
Yet  Cleomenes,  with  a  very  inferior  army, 
contrived  to  keep  the  war  out  of  Laconia. 
Antigonus  having  sent  his  troops  home  for 
winter  quarters,  Cleomenes  attacked  and  took 
the  city  of  Megalopolis,  and  generously  offered 
to  restore  it  to  the  citizens,  who  had  retired  to 
Messene,  provided  they  would  renounce  the 
Achaean  confederacy,  and  join  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians :  but  they  were  persuaded  by  Philopos- 
men  to  reject  this  proposal ;  which  so  irritated 
Cleomenes,  that  he  gave  up  the  place,  to  be 
plundered  by  his  troops. 

Early  in  the  following  spring, 
before  the  Macedonians  had  re- 
turned from  their  winter  quar- 
ters, and  while  Antigonus  was 
enjoying  himself  with  his  friends 
at  Argos,  with  only  a  few  mercenaries,  Cleo- 
menes, taking  the  field,  laid  waste  the  Argive 
territories,  to  the  very  gates  of  their  city,  in 
order  to  provoke  the  Macedonians  to  an  en- 
gagement. But  the  scheme  failed  :  Antigonus 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  field, 
although  the  Argives  pressed  him  either  to  go 
out  against  the  enemy,  or  to  resign  the  com- 

(t)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cleom. 

(u)  Phylarch.  apud  Polyb.  lib.  ii. 
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mand  to  some  person  less  timorous  than  him- 
self. To  all  their  reproaches,  as  well  as  their 
remonstrances,  the  king  turned  a  deaf  ear; 
and  Cleomenes,  after  exercising  his  men,  re- 
turned laden  with  spoil  to  Sparta. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  however, 
being  desirous  of  retrieving  his  reputation, 
Antigonus  advanced  into  Laconia  with  an 
army  of  28,000  foot  and  1200  horse.  Cleome- 
nes had  previously  fortified  all  the  passes  and 
avenues  into  that  country  with  ramparts,  and 
now  sent  detachments  of  troops  to  defend 
them.  He  also  marched  himself  with  a  body 
of  20,000  foot,  and  encamped  at  a  pass  called 
Sellasia,  formed  by  two  hills,  the  Eva  and 
Glympes.  Having  thrown  up  an  entrench- 
ment at  the  foot  of  these  high  and  steep  moun- 
tains, he  posted  the  auxiliaries  on  the  eminence 
of  Eva,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Eu- 
clidas,  while  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  took  possession  of  Glympes.  Be- 
tween those  two  hills  ran  the  river  CEnus, 
along  the  banks  of  which  the  road  to  Sparta 
extended. 

When  Antigonus  arrived,  and  viewed  the 
situation  of  the  ground,  with  the  fortifications 
and  mode  of  defence  adopted  by  the  enemy, 
he  was  sensible  that  no  part  of  it  could  be 
attacked  with  any  probability  of  success.  He 
therefore  encamped  at  a  small  distance,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gorgulus,  which  covered  part  of 
his  army.  In  this  situation  the  two  armies  re- 
mained looking  at  each  other  for  several  days. 
Having  a  free  communication  with  Sparta, 
Cleomenes  was  readily  supplied  with  all  kinds 
of  provisions,  and  the  strength  of  his  position 
put  him  out  of  all  fear  of  an  attack.  It  was 
therefore  his  wisest  policy  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment with  an  enemy  so  superior  in  numbers 
and  discipline  as  were  the  Macedonians  and 
their  allies :  but  the  intimation  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Ptolemy,  as  stated  above,  made 
him  anxious  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close, 
as  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  whole  charge  of 
it.  His  former  successes  might  also  influence 
his  resolution  of  throwing  open  his  entrench- 
ments, and  engaging  the  enemy  without  farther 
delay. 

Both  armies  being  drawn  up,  and  the  signals 
given,  the  battle  commenced  with  an  attack  by 
a  body  of  Illyrians  upon  Euclidas,  who  was 
posted  on  mount  Eva.  This  assault  would 
have  failed,  had  not  Philopoemen,  who  then 


served  as  a  volunteer,  led  up  a  small  body  of 
his  countrymen  from  Megalopolis  to  support 
it;    and   the   result   was,   that   Euclidas   was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  post,  and  retire  to  the 
rocks  and  precipices,  where  he  was  soon  de- 
feated, and  most  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces. 
Cleomenes,  who  with  the  other  wing  had  ob- 
tained some  advantages,  saw  his  situation,  and 
exclaimed  in  an  agony :  "  Thou  art  lost,  dear 
brother,  thou  art  lost !  thou  brave  example  to 
our  Spartan  youth,  and  theme  of  our  matrons' 
songs!"     The  battle  now  raged  with  all  the 
sad  variety  of  terrific  carnage.     The  Achsans 
behaved  with  uncommon  bravery ;  and  Philo- 
poemen distinguished  himself  above  the  rest, 
fighting  on  foot,  after  his  horse  had  been  killed 
under  him,  till  he  was  transfixed  by  a  javelin 
through  both  his  thighs  at  a  single  blow.     But 
the  sharpest  encounter  was  on  mount  Glym- 
pes, where  the  two  kings  engaged  with  their 
light-armed  troops  and  mercenaries,  consisting 
of  about  five  thousand  on  each  side.     The  vic- 
tory remained  for  a  long  time  doubtful ;  but  at 
length  Cleomenes,  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  forces   under    his  brother  were   defeated 
upon  the  hill,  and  that  his  own  cavalry  began 
to  give  way  on  the  plain,  sounded  a  retreat. 
The   overthrow    then    became  general ;    vast 
numbers  of  the  Lacedaemonians   were  cut  in 
pieces,  and  those  who  found  means  to  make 
their  escape  fled  from  the  field  in  the  greatest 
disorder.     Cleomenes,   with  a  small  party  of 
horse,    retreated    to    Sparta,  where  he  rested 
only  a  few  hours.     After  giving  some  hasty 
directions,  advising  the  citizens  to  receive  An- 
tigonus, and  assuring  them  that  whatever  might 
be  his  personal   condition,  he  would    always- 
endeavour  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, he  went  to  his  own  house.     Here,  without 
taking  any  refreshment,  he  leaned  himself,  in 
his  armour  as  he  was,  against  a  pillar,  consi- 
dering  what  course   he  should   pursue.      At 
length  resolving  to  retire  to  Egypt,  he  went 
with  a  few  friends  immediately  to  Gytheum, 
and  there  embarking,   passed  over  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,    who  entertained  him  honourably. 
Cleomenes  had  scarcely  set  sail,  when  Anti- 
gonus arrived  at  Sparta,  where  he  treated  the 
citizens,    who  quietly  submitted  to  him,  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  assuring  them  that  he 
had  not  engaged  in  war  against  the  Spartans, 
but  against  Cleomenes;  and  adding,  that  no- 
thing could  render  his  memory  so  glorious  to 
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t'ul >ire  ages,  as  to  have  it  said,  that  Sparta  had 
been  preserved  by  a  prince  who  alone  had  the 
good  fortune  to  conquer  it.  During  the  two  days 
that  he  remained  with  them,  he  declared  the 
Spartans  to  be  a  free  people,  and  confirmed 
their  ancient  privileges :  he  shewed  an  inclina- 
tion to  remain  longer;  but  on  the  third  day  he 
received  intelligence  of  such  disorders  in  Ma- 
cedonia as  obliged  him  to  return  immediately. 
It  therefore  appears,  that  had  Cleomenes  de- 
layed to  give  battle  only  for  the  short  space  of 
three  days,  he  would  have  preserved  his  do- 
minions.^) 

The  year  after  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Philopator,  who,  upon  some  jea- 
lousy of  the  superior  talents  of 
Cleomenes,  shut  up  him  and  his  friends  in  a 
prison.  After  some  time,  Cleomenes  and  his 
fellow-sufferers  broke  from  their  confinement, 
but  finding  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  the 
Jul.  Per.  4495.^  tyrant,  they  adopted  the  despe- 
rate expedient  of  killing  each 
other.  In  revenge,  Ptolemy 
caused  the  body  of  Cleomenes 
to  be  hanged  on  a  cross,  and 
put  his  mother,  son,  and  all  their  attendants  to 
death.  In  him  ended  the  Herculean  race  of 
Spartan  kings,  if  we  except  Agesipolis  III. 
whose  short  reign  we  shall  shortly  have  occa- 
sion to  mention. 

As  long  as  Cleomenes  lived,  though  an  exile 
and  a  prisoner,  the  Spartans  continued  to  re- 
cognize him  for  their  sovereign,  and  the  state 
was  managed,  says   Polybius,    by   the  ephori 
and    senate ;  but  when  the  ephori  were  new 
created  after  Cleomenes  had  suppressed  them, 
is  not  stated ;  perhaps  the  people  assumed  the 
power  of  electing  them,  when  they  found  them- 
selves without  kings.     As  soon  as  they  were 
assured  of  his  death,  they  began  to  be  tumul- 
tuous for  a  new  sovereign,  in  which  they  were 
encouraged  by  four  of  the  ephori ;  but  Adimus 
the  fifth,  resisted  their  pretensions,  and  endea- 
voured  to  pacify  them,  by  representing  how 
.ruinous,  in  their  circumstances,  it  would  be  to 
involve  themselves  in  a  war  with  the  Macedo 
mans.     The  people  listened  to  him  with  atten 
tion,  and  seemed  inclined  to  retire  peaceablj 


A.  M.      3785. 
Olymp. 

CXL.       2. 
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(v)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cleom.  Aral,  et  Philop.     Polyb.  lib.  ii 
Justin,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  4. 


to  their  homes  and  occupations ;  but  his  col- 
leagues, irritated  at  his  opposition  to  their 
views,  stabbed  him  on  the  spot,  and  the  com- 
motion was  renewed.  Soon  after,  Philip,  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Antigonus,  arrived 
with  a  formidable  force  on  the  frontiers,  which 
so  alarmed  the  insurgents,  that  they  sent  de- 
puties to  make  their  submission.  Philip  Mas 
then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  his  coun- 
sellors advised  him  to  take  an  exemplary  ven- 
geance on  Sparta,  as  his  predecessor  Alexan- 
der had  upon  Thebes,  by  razing  the  city  and 
putting  its  principal  men  to  death.  Philip, 
however,  did  not  approve  of  such  violent  mea- 
sures ;  and  he  dismissed  the  deputies  with  an 
admonition  to  be  quiet,  and  a  warning  that 
he  should  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  them  in 
future.(w) 

About  this  time,  the  Social  war  between  the 
Achaeans  and  JEtolians  had  broken  out,  and 
the  latter  were  very  desirous  of  engaging  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  their  interest.     They  there- 
fore sent  Machates  to  the  ephori,  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  them  to  elect  two  kings,  and  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  Etolians  :  but  those 
magistates,  disliking  the  propositions,  procur- 
ed them  both  to  be  rejected,  though  a  strong 
party   had    declared    in   favour  of  Machates. 
This   party,  after  his  departure,  stired  up  the 
people  so  effectually  against  the    -Jul  Per  449(. 
ephori,  that  at  a  solemn  festival    \  A.  M.     378«. 
they  were  murdered  in  the  tern-  •<       Olymp. 
pie  of  Pallas,  and  others  were 
appointed  under  a  condition  that 
they  should  immediately  restore  the  kings.     In 
consequence   of  this,   Agesipolis  III.  a  mere 
boy,  and  grandson  of  Cleombrotus,  was  elect- 
ed, and  his  uncle  Cleomenes  nominated  for  his 
guardian:  for  his  colleague  they  set  up  one 
Lycurgus,  who  bribed  the  ephori  with  a  talent 
each  to  declare  him  of  the  Herculean   race, 
though  till  then  it  had   never  been  surmised 
that   he   belonged  to  it.     Lycurgus  soon  ex 
pelled  Agesilaus,  and  involved  the  country  in 
war,  which  he  conducted  with  various  success. 
At  length,  Chilo,  who  conceived    ^Ju(  Pcr  44f(8 
himself  to  have  some  pretensions   1A.M.     378». 
to  the  throne,  engaged  about  two  -I       Olymp. 
hundred  persons  in  a  conspiracy,    /     ('f*LI-    ]• 
and  with  these  he  fell  suddenly    ^B< 
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upon  the  ephori,  and  murdered  them.  During 
the  commotion,  Lycurgus  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  effect  his  escape;  so  that  Chilo  was 
for  a  moment  left  master  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  people 
were  very  little  attached  to  him,  fled  out  of 
Laconia,  and  retired  to  the  Macedonians, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  irritate  against  his 
countrymen. 

When  the  public  tranquillity  was  a  little  re- 
stored, Lycurgus  was  recalled,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
^Etolians  against  the  Macedonians.  In  the 
following  year,  in  consequence  of  this  league, 
he  invaded  Messenia,  which  immediately 
drew  Philip  that  way,  and  Lycurgus  retired, 

Jul   Per  4499.^1    that    he     might .  PUt    hls     C°™' 

A.M.  3789.  /  try  in  a  condition  to  sustain 
Olynip.  >  the  invasion  he  had  drawn  upon 
CXLI.  2.  I  it.  While  he  was  thus  occu- 
215. )  pjec|5  Philip  advanced  as  far  as 
Amyclse,  ravaging  all  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  the  Messenians  invaded  Laconia  from  the 
other  side,  with  an  intention  of  marching 
through  it  to  join  the  Macedonians.  The 
rashness  of  their  commander,  however,  laid 
the  Messenian  army  open  to  an  assault,  which 
Lycurgus  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of; 
and  he  attacked  them  so  successfully,  that  he 
took  most  of  their  horses,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  their  baggage,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  Sparta. 

Lycurgus  next  recovered  the  posts  which 
the  Macedonians  had  seized  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills  commanding  Sparta,  and  which  had 
greatly  alarmed  the  citizens.  He  then  provided 
the  means  of  laying  all  the  country  under  water 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Eurotas,  by 
damming  up  that  river,  in  order  to  force  the 
Macedonians,  should  they  persevere  in  at- 
tempting the  capital,  to  coast  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  which  would  expose  their 
rear  to  the  assaults  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
To  prevent  this,  Philip,  with  considerable 
difficulty,  recovered  the  posts  on  the  hills ; 
but  his  troops  being  very  mutinous,  he  was 
forced  ultimately  to  retire  without  gaining 
Sparta. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  ephori,  on  pretence 


(x)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Arat.  et  Philop.    Polyb.  lib.  iv.    Liv. 
lib.  xxxiv. 


that  Lycurgus  was  about  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute, attempted  to  surprise  and  murder  him 
in  his  house ;  but  through  the  fidelity  of  his 
servant,  he  eluded  their  design,  and  withdrew 
into  jEtolia ;  till,  the  iniquity  of  the  ephori  being 
discovered  by  the  people,  they  were  punished, 
and  he  was  recalled.     Of  his  subsequent  lift- 
no  account  has  been  preserved;   ^j,,itper  »4504 
and   as   little  is  known  of  the  VA.  M.     *379i! 
exact  time  when,  or  the  means  -J       Olymp. 
by  which,  Machanidas,  his  sue-   /R*CpUI-  ,3- 
cessor,    was   promoted    to    the  ^   '    ' 
throne. 

Machanidas  was  a  person  of  great  abilities  : 
at  home  he  suppressed  the  ephori ;  and  abroad 
he  was  only  prevented  by  the  superior  fortune 
of  Philopcemen  from  reducing  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesus under  his  own  power.  In  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Achseans  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mantinaea,  to  which  he  had  brought  a 
very  powerful  army  of  Spartans  and  auxi- 
liaries, he  was  opposed  by  Philoposmen,  who 
was  that  year  praetor  of  the  ,  Jul.  Per.  ,4506. 
league.  Machanidas  had  consi-  VA.  M.  '3790. 
derably  the  advantage ;  but  while  <  Olymp. 
he  was  pursuing  his  success  with  /  'CXLIII.  i. 
too  great  rapidity,  the  Achaean 
praetor  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  turned  upon 
his  rear.  This  brought  the  Spartan  com- 
mander back  by  a  short  way  to  support  the 
troops  thus  assailed ;  but  as  he  was  leaping 
over  a  ditch,  Philopo2men,  who  at  that  moment 
appeared,  presented  a  lance  to  his  breast,  on 
which  falling  with  his  whole  force,  he  was 
thrust  through  and  died  instantly.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  battle  ;  for  as  soon  as  his  death 
was  known,  his  army  fled,  having  lost  four 
thousand  men  in  the  conflict ;  and  the  Achae- 
ans  ravaged  the  provinces  that  had  been  sub- 
ject to  him.(x) 

After  the  death  of  Machani-      Jul  Per  4508 
das,  Sparta    fell  under  the   ty-   i  A.  M.     3793! 
ranny  of  one  Nabis,  who  invent-  •/       Olymp. 
ed  and   practised  such  arts   of  /RCpLIH>    s' 
cruelty,   as   were   never  before  *•   '    ' 
heard  of.(y)     An  enemy  to  whatever  was  ho- 
nest, brave,  or  noble,  he  filled  the  city  with 
spies  and  assassins,  and  even  sent  his  blood- 
thirsty Cretans  after  such  as  had  fled  to  avoid 


(y)  Polyb.  Fraj/ra.  lib,  xiii. 
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his  oppressions,  to  murder  them.  He  never- 
theless affected  popularity  of  manners;  and 
dazzled  the  vulgar  by  his  princely  state,  his 
purple  robe,  and  the  number  of  his  guards : 
all  which  were  supposed,  in  those  degenerate 
times,  to  be  necessary  to  the  due  splendour  of 
the  nation.  By  dissimulation  and  flattery,  he 
obtained  large  sums  from  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
and  when  these  means  failed,  he  constructed 
an  automaton,  in  the  resemblance  of  his  wife, 
clothed  in  magnificent  apparel ;  and  whenever 
any  one  refused  to  deliver  up,  or  to  discover 
his  riches,  the  tyrant  led  him  up  to  thr.s  ma- 
chine, which,  being  moved  by  secret  springs, 
immediately  seized  the  victim  in  its  arms,  and 
tormented  him  in  the  most  excruciating  man- 
ner with  sharp  points  and  prickles  concealed 
beneath  the  clothes,  till  he  complied  with  what 
was  demanded  of  him.(z) 

The  Grecian  commonwealth  was  at  this 
time  divided  and  distracted  by  various  inter- 
ests; and  Nabis  availed  himself  of  the  general 
lassitude  to  increase  his  dominions  and  exalt 
his  power.  The  Macedonians  had  recently 
recovered  possession  of  Argos ;  but  as  its  reten- 
tion was  difficult,  on  account  of  its  distance  from 
the  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  war  they 
were  engaged  in  with  the  Romans,  Philip 
offered  it  to  Nabis,  on  condition  that  he  should 
defend  it,  and  possess  it  as  his  own,  if.  the 
Macedonian  king  should  lose  his  life  before 
the  end  of  the  war ;  but  to  restore  it  if  he  lived 
to  conclude  a  peace.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  a  man  as  Nabis  would  readily  fall  in 
with  such  terms :  but  the  Argives,  well  know- 
ing that  his  object  was  plunder,  shut  their 
gates,  and  refused  to  admit  him,  till  by  the 
help  of  Philocles,  one  of  the  Macedonian  ge- 
nerals, he  was  brought  into  the  city  by  night. 
The  opposition  that  had  been  made  against 
him,  Nabis  used  as  a  pretext  for  commencing 
his  depredations :  he  confiscated  the  estates  of 
such  as  fled ;  commanded  those  who  remained 
to  bring  him  their  riches ;  and  put  to  the  rack 
and  treated  as  slaves  all  whom  he  suspected 
of  concealment.  He  then  caused  the  magis- 
trates to  register  two  decrees,  one  for  cancel- 
;ill  debts ;  the  other  for  an  equal  division 
of  the  lands;  by  which  means,  after  he  had 
robbed  the  affluent,  and  made  their  opposition 


(z)  Polyb.  Fragm.  Jib.  liii. 


impotent,  he  gained  popularity  with  the  poor. 
Having  thus  enriched  himself,  Nabis  withdrew, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  under  the 
command  of  his  son-in-law  Pythagoras,  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  and  the  main  support  of 
his  tyranny. 

This  accession  to  the  tyrant's  strength  so 
alarmed  the  Achaeans,  that  they  applied  to  the 
Romans ;  and  soon  afterwards  Titus  Quintus 
Flaminius  arrived  in  Greece,  >  to  whom  they 
made  such  representations  of  the  danger  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  increasing  power  of  Nabis, 
that  he  marched  immediately  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Argos,  where,  on  his  approach,  a 
rising  of  the  citizens  was  attempted ;  but  it 
only  issued  in  the  destruction  of  the  insurgents. 
Nabis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sensible  that  he 
could  not  retain  Argos  without  powerful  pro- 
tection, which  Philip  was  unable  to  afford  him. 
With  a  total  disregard,  therefore,  to  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  held  it,  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Flaminius,  requesting  an  interview :  and 
in  the  conference  that  ensued, 
Nabis  engaged  to  furnish  the 
confederate  Achaeans  and  JEto- 
lians  with  his  contingent  of  troops 
to  act  against  Philip.(a) 

After  the  defeat  of  Philip,  the 
Romans,  -knowing  that  Nabis 
could  be  of  no  farther  use  to  •<.  viyn 
them ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  /  CXLV. 
he  might,  if  left  undisturbed,  be- 
come master  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ordered 
Flaminius  to  chastise  him  for  his  cruelties. 
On  the  approach  of  Flaminius  to  Sparta,  Nabis 
convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
without  the  city,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  col- 
lected together,  he  surrounded  them  with  his 
troops.  He  then,  in  a  short  speech,  intimated 
the  danger  which  threatened  him ;  and  after 
endeavouring  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
identity  of  his  personal  interests  with  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  the  country,  declared  that  some 
among  them  had  "given  him  just  cause  of  sus- 
picion; these,  he  continued,  the  public  security 
required  should  be  confined  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  impending  war;  but  as  soon  as 
that  was  over,  he  assured  them,  they  should 
be  restored  to  liberty.  He  then  ordered  his 
troops  to  seize  eighty  of  the  principal  citizens, 


'Jul.  Per.  4513. 
i  A.  M.       3803. 
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whom  he  named  ;  and  the  same  night  they 
were  all  murdered  in  prison.  The  unhappy 
Helots  were  the  next  objects  of  his  suspicions; 
these  he  caused  to  be  scourged  till  their 
blood  ran  in  streams  through  the  streets,  and 
then  put  to  death. 

All  these  severities  did  not  delay  the  march 
of  the  Romans,  and  IN  abis  had  recourse  to  ne- 
gociation.  Flaminius  readily  agreed  to  meet 
him,  and  hear  his  proposals,  though  most 
earnestly  pressed  to  the  contrary  by  the  allies, 
and  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Agesi- 
polis,  the  true  representative  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  who,  after  his  expulsion  by  Lycurgus, 
had  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  also,  with 
many  other  illustrious  exiles,  waited  on  Flami- 
nius,  to  represent  how  unworthy  it  would  be 
of  the  Roman  name  and  character  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  so  execrable  a  tyrant :  but  the 
proconsul  was  impatient  to  return  to  Rome 
before  his  reputation  should  be  wholly  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Philopcemen,  whose  victories  the 
soldiers  had  begun  to  extol  above  his  own  ;(b). 
and  he  therefore,  disregarded  every  thing  but 
what  was  likely  to  bring  matters  to  the  most 
speedy  issue.  The  terms  he  propounded  to 
Nabis  were :  that  he  should  withdraw  all  his 
garrisons  from  Argos  and  its  territories ;  deli- 
ver up  all  the  ships  of  war  he  had  taken;  retain, 
of  his  whole  fleet,  only  two  galliots ;  deliver 
up  such  as  had  fled  to  him  from  the  Roman 
allies  ;  make  restitution  to  the  Messenians  for 
plundering  their  territories  ;  restore  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian exiles  their  wives  and  children  ; 
build,  in  future,  neither  castle  nor  city  in  his 
own  territories ;  give  his  own  son,  and  four 
other  persons,  to  be  selected  by  the  proconsul, 
as  hostages ;  pay  down  one  hundred  talents, 
and  continue  an  annual  payment  of  fifty  ta- 
lents for  the  eight  succeeding  years. 

The  severity  of  these  conditions  did  but 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Nabis  with  the  Lace- 
Jul  Per  4518  N  daemonians,  and  they  resolved 
A.M.  3808.  /  to  make  an  obstinate  defence 

Olymp.  >  rather  than  submit  to  them. 
CXLVI.  i.  I  Flaminius,  therefore,  with  an 
9G-'  army  of  50,000  men,  began  his 
operations,  and,  after  several  repulses,  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  into  the  city,  Nabis 
now  thought  only  of  making  his  escape ;  but 
Pythagoras  relieved  him  from  his  danger  by 
setting  fire  to  each  end  of  the  street,  in  which 

(b)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Flamin.  et  Pliilopaem. 
VOL.  II. 


the  Romans  were  drawn  up,  so  that  they  were 
once  more  constrained  to  withdraw.  Nabis 
was  now  convinced  that  he  must  either  treat 
or  fly ;  and  he  sent  a  deputation  to  Flaminius, 
who  granted  him  a  peace,  on  the  terms  already 
specified,  which  was  scarcely  concluded  when 
advice  came  that  the  Argives  had  delivered 
themselves  by  expelling  his  garrisons. 

As  soon  as  Nabis  found  himself  released 
from  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army,  he  be- 
gan to  consider  how  he  might  extricate  him- 
self from  his  difficulties :  and  particularly  how 
he  might  recover  his  seaports,  the  loss  of  which 
was  more  vexatious  to  him  than  all  the  rest. 
As  he  knew  that  he  was  despised  among  his 
neighbours,  he  secretly  applied  to  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  and  to  the  ^Etolians ;  and  even 
found  means  of  reconciliation  with  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Encouraged  by  these  alliances,  he 
began  to  raise  insurrections  in  the  maritime 
cities,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
by  the  late  treaty,  and  which  were  now  garri- 
soned by  Achaeans.  The  first  place  to  which 
he  laid  siege  was  Gytheum,  which  f  juj  per  4521> 
made  a  stubborn  resistance. 
Philopcemen  undertook  to  throw 
succours  into  the  city  by  sea,  to 
enable  the  besieged  to  hold  out 
till  the  Roman  fleet  arrived,  which  had  been 
promised  for  raising  the  siege :  but  .as  he  had 
never  before  been  on  board  a  ship,  except  as  a 
passenger  to  Crete,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
entirely  against  him,  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  a  prisoner.  Nabis  now  turned  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  leaving  one-third  of 
his  forces  before  the  place,  he  with  the  remain- 
der guarded  the  passes  through  which  any  sup- 
plies might  be  attempted  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  besieged,  especially  the  port  of  Pleia. 
Philoposmen,  nowise  discouraged  by  his  late 
reverse,  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  this  disposi- 
tion, determined  to  attack  the.  enemy  in  the 
latter  place,  and  having  sent  some  boats,  man- 
ned with  Achteans,  towards  Pleiae,  he  marched 
along  the  shore  to  the  same  place.  The  two 
divisions  arrived  together  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous in  the  dead  of  night,  and  setting  fire  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  camp,  occasioned  a  mo- 
mentary consternation,  during  which  many  of 
the  Spartans  were  slaughtered,  others  miser- 
ably burned,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  camp  be- 
fore Gytheum.  As  this  attack  failed  of  pro- 
ducing the  desired  eflect  of  relieving  the  city, 
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it  was  resolved  in  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans, 
that  Philopeemen  should  make  a  diversion,  by 
advancing  towards  Sparta ;  but  the  siege  had 
now  been  renewed,  and  the  attacks  were  car- 
ried on  with  such  vigour,  that  Gytheum  was 
taken  the  very  day  that  the  Achaean  army  ap- 
peared before  the  Lacedaemonian  capital.    The 
news  of  this  irruption  brought  Nabis  without 
delay  back  to  Sparta :  a  fierce  battle  ensued, 
which  ending  in   the   total    overthrow  of  the 
Spartan  army,  Philopoemen,  after  laying  waste 
great  part  of  Laconia,  during  the  space  of  thirty 
days,  returned  home  laden  with  spoils  and  glory. 
The  recovery  of  Gytheum    afforded    Nabis 
but  little  comfort :  for  as  he  had  lost  the  flower 
of  his  army,  and  the  enemy  possessed  all  the 
intermediate  country,  he  could  have  little  com- 
munication with  it.     His  navy,  also,  was  very 
inconsiderable ;  and  he  was  daily  alarmed  with 
advices  that  the  Romans  intended  to  send  a 
new  army  into  Greece ;  while  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians manifested  such  tokens  of  disaffection, 
that  he  dared  not  lead  his  soldiers  without  the 
city,  and  while  pent  up  within  it,  they  were  of 
no  use  to  his  external  defence.     In  this  extre- 
mity all  his  hopes  centered  in  the  JEtolians,  to 
whom  he  sent  repeated  messages,  humbly  sup- 
plicating their  support.     But  the  ^tolians,  fit 
confederates  for  such  a  tyrant,  thought  it  would 
best  suit  their  purposes,  if  they  were  to  expel 
Nabis,  and  take  Sparta  to  themselves.     They 
therefore  dispatched  Alexamenus,  properly  in- 
structed, with  a  thousand  infantry  and  thirty 
horse,  to  carry  their  purpose  into  execution. 
Alexamenus,  on  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  apolo- 
gized to    Nabis   for  the   small   force  he  had 
brought  with  him,  promised  that  his  republic 
would,  if  necessary,  furnish  him  with  all  the 
troops  it  could  raise,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
draw  out  his  army  from  the  city,  as  well  for 
exercise  as  to  awe  the  Achaeans.     At   these 
exercises,   Alexamenus  always   assisted,  and 
having  by  degrees  gained  the  tyrant's  confi- 
dence, he  advised  him  with  plausible  reasons 
to  post  the  Spartan  guards,  the  best  corps  in 
his  army,   phalanx-wise  behind  the  rest.     This 
was  the  only  step  that  remained  for  complet- 
ing his  ruin ;  and  every  thing  being  arranged, 
Jul.  Per.  4522."\    Alexamenus  rode  off  to  his  troop 
A.M.     3812.  /   of  JEtolians,  and  after  bidding 
Olymp.       v  them    remember   their    instruc- 

nC  cLVU>  192  \   *ions'  turned  his  horse,  and  rid- 
ing at  full  career  against  Nabis, 


overthrew  him,  and  his  ./Etolians,  immediately 
following  him,  one  after  another  buried  their 
spears  in  his  breast,  his  guards,  removed  to  a 
distance,  being  scarcely  informed  of  what  was 
going  on  till  he  was  dead. 

The  Lacedaemonians  looked  on  this  massacre 
with  a  mixture  of  joy  that  the  tyrant  was  dead, 
who  for  fourteen  years  had  so  cruelly  oppress- 
ed them,  and  of  terror  for  the  consequences  of 
so  strange  an  act,  of  which  they  could  not 
comprehend  the  reason.  Taking  advantage  of 
their  stupefaction,  Alexamenus  marched  di- 
rectly into  the  city,  and  breaking  into  the 
tyrant's  palace,  rifled  all  his  treasures,  while 
his  troops  played  their  parts  in  pillaging  the 
citizens.  At  length  the  Spartans  awoke  from 
their  lethargy,  and  setting  a  child  on  horseback, 
named  Laconicus,  who,  because  he  belonged 
to  the  royal  family,  had  been  brought  up  by 
Nabis,  led  him  through  the  city,  proclaiming 
him  for  their  king,  and  putting  many  of  the 
JEtolians  to  the  sword.  They  afterwards 
broke  into  the  palace,  and  slew  Alexamenus, 
with  those  who  were  with  him ;  and  then  forc- 
ing a  temple  of  Diana,  where  many  of  the 
Etolians  had  sought  a  sanctuary,  they  dragged 
them  out  and  put  them  to  death. 

As  soon  as  Philopcemen  was  apprised  of  this 
twofold  revolution,  he  hastened  to  Sparta,  with 
a  few  troops,  where,  in  a  persuasive  harangue, 
he  convinced  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  rash- 
ness of  their  proceedings,  and  the     ,ju]  Per  4523 
folly  of  contending  against  such    \  A.  M.     aais! 
foes  as  the  Achaeans  and  their  <       Olymj>. 
allies  ;  and  engaged  them,  since   I  RC*LVI1-    -• 
they  had  so  happily  recovered        '    ' 
their  freedom,  to  unite  themselves  to  the  con- 
federacy, as  the  only  sure  means  of  preserving 
their  independence. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  reconcili- 
ation, under  such  circumstances,  should  be 
perfectly  cordial  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans, 
whose  pride  was  hurt  at  seeing  themselves 
little  better  than  compelled  to  unite  with  their 
rivals  and  inveterate  foes,  and  to  acknowledge 
them  in  a  certain  degree  their  superiors :  nor 
will  it  be  wondered  at,  that  the  first  orders  of 
the  Achaeans  should  meet  with  opposition  from 
them.  To  reduce  them  to  sub-  ,Jul  Per  452J 
mission,  the  praetor  Diophanes  \  A.  M.  8814! 
raised  some  troops,  and  entered  <  Olymp. 
their  territories,  which  he  began  I  CXLVII. 
to  lay  waste:  but  Philopcemen 
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interposed,  and  by  his  moderation  reconciled 
the  dispute  before  any  blood  had  been  spilt. 
For  this,  and  other  good  offices  rendered  to 
them,  the  Lacedaemonians  ordered  the  palace 
and  furniture  of  Nabis  to  be  sold,  and  the  pro- 
duce, amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
talents,  to  be  presented  to  Philopocmen,  in 
the  name  of  the  senate  and  people.  But  Phi- 
lopoemen  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  on 
to  accept  it ;  and  he  advised  them  to  lay  out  the 
money  in  corrupting  and  purchasing  the  silence 
of  those  wicked  demagogues,  whose  seditious 
discourses  were  continually  exciting  distrac- 
tions in  the  government.(c) 

The  Achaeans  continuing  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  maritime  places,  after  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  acceded  to  their  league,  gave 
great  offence  to  some  of  the  principal  men 
among  the  latter;  and  they  carried  their  re- 
sentment so  far  as  to  make  a  nocturnal  attack 
upon  the  small  seaport  of  Las,  where  the  La- 
cedaemonians who  had  been  banished  by  Nabis 
had  taken  refuge,  and  enjoyed  quiet.  The 
assailants  were  disappointed  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  these  people  would  join  them;  on 
the  contrary,  they  assisted  the 
inhabitants  in  repelling  them, 
and  then  complained  of  their 
aggression  to  the  council  of  the 
Achaeans.  Philopoemen,  who 
was  now  praetor,  represented  the  attempt  upon 
Las  as  an  insult  to  all  Acha'ia ;  and  procured 
a  decree  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  give 
up  the  authors  of  the  enterprise,  on  pain  of 
being  treated  as  enemies.  This  so  irritated 
the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  immediately  put 
to  death  thirty  citizens,  who  were  known  to  be 
most  in  the  Achaean  interest,  dissolved  their 
alliance  with  Acha'ia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
Fulvius,  the  Roman  proconsul,  then  resident  in 
Cephallenia  as  arbiter  of  the  Grecian  quarrels, 
entreating  him  to  come  and  take  possession  of 
their  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exiles  were 
equally  importunate  with  the  Achaean  assem- 
bly to  procure  their  reestablishment  in  their 
native  country,  which  the  Spartan  magistrates 
strenuously  resisted.  Philopcemen,  therefore, 
declared  war  against  Lacedaemon;  but  as 
the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  hostilities 
were  confined  to  a  few  predatory  excur- 

(c)  Liv.  lib.  xxxiv.    Plut.  in   Vit.  Pldlopcem,    Justin,  lib. 
xxx.  cap.  4 ;  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  1,  2. 
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A.  M.      3810. 
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sions  of  the  Achaeans  into  the  Lacedaemonian 
territories. 

At  the  return  of  spring,  both  parties  pre- 
pared for  an  energetic  war,  which  brought 
Fulvius  from  Cephallenia  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  he  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties.  At  his  recommenda- 
tion, ambassadors  on  both  sides 
were  sent  to  Rome,  to  submit 
their  pretensions  to  the  arbitration  of  the  se- 
nate: but  they  returned  with  an  ambiguous 
answer,  which  each  party  interpreted  in  their 
own  way.  The  Achaeans  pretended  that  it 
gave  them  full  power  to  inflict  on  the  Lacedae- 
monians the  punishment  they  merited ;  and 
Pliilopcemen,  who  had  been  continued  in  the 
praetorship,  marched  to  Sparta  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  authors  of  the  attempt  upon 
Las ;  yet  promising  that  they  should  not  be 
condemned  without  a  fair  trial.  In  confidence 
of  this  assurance,  those  whom  Philoposmen 
had  demanded  by  name  set  out  for  the  Achaean 
camp,  attended  by  the  chief  citizens,  who  con- 
sidered their  cause  to  be  general.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  camp,  however,  seventeen  of 
them  were  instantly  massacred  by  their  enraged 
exiled  countrymen ;  and  the  remainder,  to  the 
number  of  seventy-three,  were  with  difficulty 
preserved.  It  was  not  indeed  Philopoemen's 
intention  to  pardon  them,  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  have  them  condemned  in  so  summary  a  man- 
ner: the  survivors  were,  therefore,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  produced  before  the  multitude, 
who,  scarcely  allowing  them  to  answer  for 
themselves,  put  them  all  to  death.  This  severe 
proceeding  struck  such  terror  into  the  Spartans 
at  home,  that  they  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  Philopa>men  obliged  them  to  demolish  the 
defences  of  their  city,  disband  their  merce- 
naries, expel  the  slaves  whom  the  tyrants  had 
manumitted,  receive  the  exiles,  and  renounce 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  that  they  might  in  future 
be  governed  only  by  the  Achaean  code.(d)  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  Spartan  polity,  after  it  had 
existed,  from  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  about  the 
space  of  seven  hundred  years.  The  abrogation 
of  the  Lycurgic  institutions  might  possibly  be 
the  best  method  of  securing  the  future  allegiance 
of  so  bold  and  haughty  a  people  as  the  Lace- 

(d)    Liv.  lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  30—34.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Philo- 
poem. 
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daemonians  ;  but  the  whole  conduct  of  Philo- 
pa'inen  on  the  occasion  was  as  unworthy  of 
himself  as  it  was  obnoxious  to  the  objects  of  it, 
flowing  as  it  did  from  anger  and  revenge,  the 
'  worst  passions  of  the  human  breast. 

The  senate  of  Rome,  to  whom  the  Lace- 
daemonians complained  of  their  cruel  treat- 
ment, sent  word  to  the  Achseans,  through  the 
consul  Lepidus,  that  they  did  not  approve  of 
such  violent  proceedings;  yet  did  they  not 
annul  the  degrees  of  the  assembly ;  for,  having 
affairs  of  greater  importance  then  on  their 
hands,  they  put  off  the  discussion  of  this  point 
to  a  season  of  more  leisure.(e)  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  they  had  got  the  better  of  their  ene- 
mies in  the  East,  they  resumed  the  cause  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  design  to  humble 
the  Achaeans,  whose  great  power  began  to 
raise  no  small  jealousy  at  Rome.  After  a 
long  series  of  negociations  and  partial  hostili- 
ties, the  detail  of  which  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  Achaeans,  the  senate,  by  a  fonnal 
Jul  Per  4566  *\  decree,  detached  the  cities  of 
Lacedaemon,  Argos,  Corinth, 
Orchomenos,  and  Heraclea, 
from  the  Achaean  confederacy, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  originally  included  in  it.  A  war  was  the 
consequence,  which  ended,  two  years  after- 
wards, with  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  and 
Jul  Per  4568.  ""v  *ne  dissolution  of  the  league,  by 
A.  M.  3858.  /  Lucius  Mummius  :  and  Sparta, 
Olymp.  f  under  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
mans, for  a  time  held  a  nominal 
authority  over  the  twenty-four 
cities  of  Laconia,  though  without  possessing 
any  real  importance,  and  by  degrees  it  sunk 
into  total  insignificance. 
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BY  the  fatal  conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,(f)  the  Athe- 
had  been  deprived  of  their 
their  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions had  been  demolished,  their 


(e)  Polyb,  in  Legal,  cap.  41. 


citadel  was  garrisoned  with  Lacedaemonian 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Athens,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Callibius,  a  Spartan,  and  their  go- 
vernment was  usurped  by  thirty  men,  the 
dependents  and  creatures  of  Lysander,  who 
are  justly  stigmatized  in  history  with  the  title 
of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Critias  and  Theramenes 
were  at  the  head  of  this  aristocratical  council ; 
and  under  the  pretext  of  delivering  the  state 
from  the  malice  of  informers,  and  the  turbu- 
lence of  seditious  demagogues,  they  de- 
stroyed the  most  valuable  persons  of  the  com- 
munity. From  their  first  appointment,  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  existed  between  these  two  leaders ; 
they  were  reckoned  men  of  the  greatest 
power  and  talents  in  Athens,  but  they  widely 
differed  in  their  dispositions  :  Critias,  ambitious 
and  cruel,  pushed  on  all  the  bloody  schemes 
formed  by  his  confederates,  and  carried  into 
execution  many  of  his  own;  Theramenes. 
more  merciful,  opposed  these  measures,  at  first 
with  moderation,  afterwards  with  vehemence  ; 
and  at  his  instigation,  a  popular  representative 
body  of  3000  citizens  was  appointed,  with  the 
special  privilege  that  none  of  its  members 
should  be  put  to  death  except  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  senate.  In  this  assembly,  the 
thirty  tyrants  were  included ;  and  its  institution 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  view  than  their 
security,  as  well  from  the  fury  of  the  people 
as  from  the  factions  that  were  forming'  among 

o  o 

themselves.  It  proved  not,  however,  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard  to  Theramenes ;  Critias  ac- 
cused him  before  the  senate  as  a  man  of  un- 
steady principles  ;  and  when  he  perceived  that 
the  mode  of  defence  adopted  by  Theramenes 
was  likely  to  incline  that  body  in  his  favour, 
he  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  the  3000, 
declared  that  the  senate  had  no  longer  cogni- 
zance of  his  case,  and  procured  his  condemna- 
tion by  the  council  of  thirty.  The  death  of  The- 
ramenes was  followed  by  a  train  of  murders ;  so 
that  in  a  short  time  sixty  of  the  most  worthy 
and  eminent  of  the  citizens  were  cut  off. 
Among  these,  the  most  regretted  was  Nicera- 
tus,  the  son  of  Nicias,  a  man  who,  possessing 
the  wealth,  inherited  also  the  splendid  virtws 
of  his  father,  and  was  extremely  beloved  by 
the  people.  Leon,  the  most  public-spirited, 
and  Antiphon,  the  most  renowned  for  his  elo- 
quence, of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  suffered 

(f)  See  before,  p.  511,  600. 
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a  similar  fate ;  and  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus 
were  driven  into  banishment.  The  powerful 
were  regarded  as  dangerous,  and  the  opulent 
were  accused  as  criminal;  strangers  and  citi- 
zens underwent  the  same  oppression. 

The  Spartans  were  extremely  pleased  with 
these  things;  and  by  a  public  decree  com- 
manded that  such  as  fled  from  the  thirty 
tyrants  should  be  carried  back  in  bonds  to 
Athens  ;  a  proceeding  that  alarmed  all  Greece. 
The  Argives  and  Thebans  only  had  the  cou- 
rage to  oppose  it ;  the  former  by  kindly  re- 
eehing  the  Athenian  exiles;  the  latter  by 
punishing  with  a  fine  such  of  their  citizens  as 
did  not  rise  and  rescue  any  Athenian  prison- 
ers, who,  in  pursuance  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
decree,  were  taken  bound  through  their  terri- 
tories.^) 

While  the  tyrants  exercised  this  oppressive 
cruelty,  which  they  probably  considered  as  ne- 
eessary  for  establishing  their  usurpation  in  per- 
manence, and  for  insuring  the  safety  of  them- 
selves, the  downfal  of  their  administration  was 
thereby  precipitated.  The  Athenians,  whose 
sufferings  seemed  no  longer  supportable,  want- 
ed only  a  leader  to  rouse  them  to  arms,  and  to 
conduct  them  to  victory  and  vengeance.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  at  this  time  engaged  in 
extending  and  completing  their  conquests  over 
the  colonies  of  Asia ;  and  therefore  could  not 
spare  any  of  their  forces  to  increase  the  garri- 
son in  Athens.  The  abilities  and  resentment 
of  Alcibiades  pointed  him  out  as  the  person 
most  able  to  undertake  the  arduous  and  ho- 
nourable design  of  re-assembling  the  scattered 
fugitives,  and  of  animating  them  with  courage 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  country.  After 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  become  masters  of 
the  Hellespont,  that  illustrious  Athenian  had 
been  driven  from  the  possession  of  his  fortress 
in  Thrace ;  and  had  acquired  a  settlement 
under  Phamabazus,  in  the  little  village  of  Gry- 
nium,  in  Phrygia.  Here,  undisturbed  by  the 
noise  and  dangers  of  war  and  politics,  he 
passed  his  time  in  obscurity,  in  the  enjoyments 
of  love  and  friendship ;  but  the  malice  and 
fears  of  the  tyrant  still  pursued  him  to  his  last 
retreat.  Critias.  who  had  been  his  most  inti- 


(g)  Xenoph.  Hclkn.  lib.  ii.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.  Plut.  ct 
Corn.  Ncp.  in  Vlt.  Lysand.  Justin,  lib.  v. 

(Ii)  Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Alcilnad.  Athen.  in  Deip- 
nn*.  -Ephorus,  the  historian  quoted  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 


mate  friend,   and  had  formerly  procured  the 
decree  for  his  recal  from  banishment,  was  now, 
through   the  lust  of  power,  become  his  most 
inveterate  and  mortal  enemy.     He  sent  to  in- 
form Lysandcr,  that  Athens   could  never  be 
quiet,  nor  Sparta  safe,  till  Alcibiades  was  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  Lacedaemonian,  scorning  to 
defile   his   hands   with   assassination,    treated 
these  notices  with  deserved  contempt.      Cri- 
tias then  applied  to  the  magistracy  of  Sparta, 
and  procured  from  them  an  order,  which  Ly- 
sander  dared  not  disobey.     He  therefore  sent 
a  messenger  to  Phamabazus,  to  let  him  know, 
that  the  safety  of  the  form  of  government  which 
had  been  recently  established  at  Athens,  and 
which  it  was  the  interest  of  Sparta  and  Persia 
to  maintain,  required  the  sacrifice  of  Alcibia 
des.     Phamabazus,  who  was  inclined  to  this 
bloody   measure    more   from   private  reasons 
than  from   the  advice  of  Lysander,    sent  his 
brother  Magaeas,  and  his  uncle  Susamethres. 
with  a  band  of  armed  Phrygians,  to  surprise 
and    assassinate    the  Athenian   exile.      Such, 
however,    was  the  acknowledged    bravery  of 
Alcibiades,  that  they  durst  neither  attack  him  in 
the  day-time,  nor  by  open  force.     The  obscu- 
rity of  the   night  was  chosen  for  committing 
this    cruel    deed ;     and    they    evinced     their 
cowardice,  as  well  as  their  baseness,  by  setting 
fire  to  his  house,  which,  according  to  the  mate- 
rials used  in  the  buildings  of  that  country,  was 
composed  of  light  and  combustible  substances. 
Alcibiades,    alarmed  by  the  crackling  of  the 
flames,  snatched  up  his  sword,  and,  twisting 
his  mantle  round  his  left  arm,  rushed  through 
the  burning  edifice,  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful Arcadian  friend,  and  his  affectionate  mis- 
tress Timandra.     The  dastardly  Phrygians,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him,  retreated,  none  daring 
to  meet,  the  fury  of  his  assault ;  but  standing 
at  a  distance,  they  slew  him  with  a  shower  of 
their  darts  and   arrows.     As  soon  as  he  was 
dead,  the  barbarians  departed ;  and  Timandra, 
after  wrapping  up  his  body  in  her  own  best 
robes,  buried  it  in  the  town  of  Melissa,  as  de- 
cently  and   honourably  as  her  circumstances 
would  allow.(h)     Thus  fell  a  man,  whose  va- 
rious character  can  only  be  represented  by  the 


gives  a  very  different  account  of  bis  death,     Alcibiades,  hr 

says,  having  discovered  the  design  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  to 

take  up  arms,  informed  Phamabazus  of  it ;  and  requested 

|  that  he  might  be  the  messenger  to  convey  the  news  to  Uw 
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wonderful  changes  of  fortune  that  happened 
to  him.  Though  eminently  adorned  with  the 
advantages  of  birth,  valour,  wealth,  and  elo- 
quence, and  possessing  uncommon  natural  and 
acquired  endowments,  his  want  of  discretion 
and  probity  involved  his  country  and  himself 
in  inextricable  difficulties. 

Though  the  life  of  Alcibiades  had  been  ex- 
tremely pernicious  to  his  country,  yet  his  death 
at  this  time  might  have  been  considered  as  a 
misfortune,  had  not  the  Athenian  exiles  at 
Thebes  possessed  a  leader  who  had  all  his 
abilities  and  excellencies,  without  his  vices 
and  defects.  This  was  Thrasybulus,  a  man  of 
very  enterprising  spirit,  a  passionate  lover  of 
liberty ;  and,  while  he  usually  complied  with 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  was  pos- 
sessed of  magnanimity  to  conceive,  abilities  to 
conduct,  and  perseverance  to  accomplish,  the 
boldest  and  most  arduous  designs.  He  com- 
municated his  intentions  to  the  unfortunate 
exiles  at  Thebes  and  Megara,  and  proposed 
that  a  body  of  seventy  of  them  should  march 
and  seize  the  important  fortress  of  Phyle,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Bceo- 
tia.  This  daring  and  unexpect- 
ed enterprise,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully executed,  caused  alarm 
and  consternation  among  the  ty- 
rants, who  speedily  marched  with  some  of  their 
best  troops  to  dislodge  the  new  garrison.  The 
natural  strength  of  the  place,  however,  baffled 
all  their  attempts ;  and,  when  they  purposed 
to  invest  the  fortress,  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected violence  of  a  tempest,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  a  great  fall  of  snow,  com- 
pelled them  to  desist  from  their  undertaking. 
They  retreated  precipitately  to  Athens ;  leav- 
ing behind  part  of  their  attendants  and  bag- 
gage, which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  fortress  of  Phyle,  strengthened  by  the 
continued  confluence  of  Athenian  exiles,  soon 
increased  its  garrison  from  seventy  to  seven 
hundred  men. 

The  tyrants  had  now  just  cause  of  alarm ; 
and  in  their  dread  lest  the  city  should  be 
attacked,  and  the  country  ravaged  by  these 
daring  invaders,  they  sent  several  troops  of 


king;  but  Phaviiabazus,  sending  a  confidant  of  his  own,  as- 

incd  all  (he  merit  to  himself.     Alcibiades,   suspecting  this, 

-~  to  Paphlagonia,  io  order  to  procure  from  the  governor 

t  province  letters  of  credence  to  the  kiug;  which  Phar- 
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cavalry,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  mer- 
cenaries from  Lacedaemon,  who  garrisoned 
Athens,  with  orders  to  encamp  in  a  woody 
country,  about  fifteen  furlongs  from  Phyle, 
that  they  might  watch  the  motions  and  repress 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Thrasybulus, 
however,  silently  marching  from  Phyle  during 
the  night,  suddenly  attacked  the  Lacedrcmo 
mans,  and  put  them  to  flight;  but  the  wary 
general,  afraid  of  an  ambush,  followed  them 
to  no  great  distance.  In  the  pursuit,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  them  were  slain ;  and 
Thrasybulus,  having  erected  a  trophy,  con- 
veyed the  baggage  and  arms  of  the  enemy  in 
triumph  to  Phyle. 

The  thirty  were  so  terrified  at  this  defeat, 
that  they  judged  the  city  no  longer  able  to 
protect  them ;  and  they  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Eleusis,  which  they  consider- 
ed more  capable  of  defence.  The  three  thou- 
sand, who  alone  were  entrusted  with  arms, 
accompanied  them,  and  assisted  in  the  de- 
struction of  such  of  the  Eleusinians  as  they 
suspected  of  disaffection  towards  their  usurp- 
ation. Pretending  to  muster  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  they  led  those  unhappy  men 
through  a  narrow  gate  to  the  shore,  where,  hav- 
ing disarmed  them,  they  put  them  to  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  continual  accessions 
of  strength  received  at  Phyle,  encouraged 
Thrasybulus  to  attempt  surprising  the  Pirseus ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  principally 
tradesmen,  merchants,  and  mariners,  bore  with 
indignation  and  impatience  the  injuries  and 
cruelties  of  a  council  of  ten,  the  subordinate 
instruments  and  obsequious  imitators  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  The  enemy  brought  forth  all 
their  force  to  defeat  the  enterprise ;  but  Thra- 
sybulus, intercepting  their  march  to  the  place, 
occupied  a  rising  ground  with  his  troops,  which 
was  of  signal  advantage  to  him.  The  engage- 
ment which  ensued  was  neither  long  nor 
bloody;  but  Critias  and  Hippomachus,  the 
two  most  violent  of  the  tyrants,  were  killed. 
The  enemy  being  greatly  superior  in  number, 
Thrasybulus  judiciously  avoided  pursuing  them; 
lest,  if  he  descended  the  hill,  they  should  rally, 
and  renew  the  battle.  Checking,  therefore,  tin- 


nabazus  understanding,  hired  people  to  murder  him.*  Per- 
haps the  truth  may  be  comprised  in  both  accounts.  He  was 
destroyed  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 


i  year i 
«  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xlv. 
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ardour  of  his  troops,  he  caused  the  herald  Cleo- 
critus  to  proclaim  aloud  :  "  Wherefore,  O  men 
of  Athens !  would  you  avoid  your  countrymen  ? 
Why  do  you  drive  them  from  the  city,  and 
thirst  for  their  blood?  Are  we  not  united  by 
religious,  civil,  and  domestic  ties  ?  Often  have 
we  joined  together  to  fight  the  enemies  of  our 
country  and  of  our  liberty.  In  this  unnatural 
and  civil  war,  more  blood  has  been  shed  by 
the  impious  and  abominable  tyrants  in  eight 
months,  than  by  the  Peloponnesians,  the  pub- 
lic enemies  and  destroyers  of  our  country  and 
independence,  in  ten  years.  Your  misfortunes 
we  bewail  equally  with  our  own ;  nor  is  there 
a  man  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  whose 
death  does  not  excite  our  sympathy  and  in- 
crease our  affliction."  This  proclamation,  so 
well  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffec- 
tion among  the  troops,  caused  the  tyrants  to 
draw  off  their  forces ;  while  Thrasybulus, 
without  stripping  the  dead,  marched  to  the 
Piraeus. 

The  day  following,  the  thirty  took  their  seats 
in  council,  under  evident  symptoms  of  fear, 
and  indications  of  expected  ruin.  The  people 
accused  their  commanders  and  themselves.  A 
ferment  arose  in  the  city,  which  was  not  allay- 
ed until  the  tyrants  were  deposed  from  their 
dignity :  and  ten  magistrates,  one  from  each 
tribe,  were  appointed  to  succeed  them ;  upon 
which  the  surviving  tyrants,  and  those  whose 
guilt  had  closely  united  them  to  the  thirty,  fled 
to  Eleusi.s. 

Although  the  citizens  had  thus  changed  the 
government,  they  made  no  agreement  with 
those  in  the  Piraeus.  The  ten  new  magistrates 
soon  shewed  the  same  desire  with  their  prede- 
cessors to  obey  the  government  of  Sparta,  and 
to  tyrannize  over  the  inhabitants  of  Athens. 
After  various  skirmishes,  in  which  the  bravery 
and  conduct  of  Thrasybulus  generally  prevail- 
ed, the  tyrants  in  Eleusis  and  those  at  Athens 
mutually  requested  assistance  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  immediately  sent  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  encourage  their  confederates,  and 
appointed  Lysander  commander  in  chief,  and 
liis  brother  Libys  admiral ;  resolving  to  reduce 
Athens  a  second  time,  and,  as  most  of  the 
(Jivek  states  suspected,  to  add  it  now  to  their 
own  dominions. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  secret  de- 
signs of  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  were  frus- 
trated by  the  jealousy  their  king  Pausanias 
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had  conceived  of  the  glory  of 
Lysander.  The  Athenian  state 
was  at  this  time  in  so  weak  a 
condition,  that  its  fall  might  be 
considered  as  certain.  The  only 
material  opposition  the  Spartans  were  likely  to 
meet  with  was  from  Thrasybulus ;  but  he  was 
so  closely  blocked  up  by  sea  and  land,  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  he  should  hold  out 
longer  than  his  stock  of  provisions  might 
enable  him.  Pausanias,  favoured  by  the 
ephori,  was  determined  to  deprive  Lysander 
of  so  high  an  honour  as  that  of  twice  reducing 
a  city  which,  even  in  its  humiliation,  disputed 
with  Sparta  for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  He 
therefore  raised  an  army,  independent  of  that 
which  had  been  confided  to  Lysander,  and 
marched  with  it  to  Athens.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Thrasybu- 
lus ;(j)  and  the  result  of  the  intrigue  was  a 
treaty  of  peace,  on  the  terms  that  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens  should  be  restored  to  their 
houses  and  privileges,  excepting  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, the  ten  who  had  succeeded  them,  and 
the  eleven,  who,  during  the  oligarchy,  had 
been  constituted  governors  of  the  Piranis  ;  that 
all  should  remain  quiet  for  the  future  in  the 
city ;  and  that  such  as  were  afraid  to  trust  to 
this  agreement  should  be  at  liberty  to  retire  to 
Eleusis.  Pausanias  then  marched  away  the 
Spartan  army,  and  Thrasybulus,  at  the  head 
of  his  forces,  entered  Athens,  where  the  sol- 
diers and  citizens  united  in  a  solemn  sacrifice 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  popular  govern- 
ment was  now  restored ;  but  the  public  tran- 
quillity continued  to  be  disturbed  by  the  exiles 
at  Eleusis,  who  raised  an  army  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, to  enable  them  to  recover  their  lost 
authority,  and  sent  emissaries  to  Athens  to 
sow  discords  and  excite  jealousies  among  the 
citizens.  The  Athenians,  however,  were  not 
to  be  thus  duped;  they  penetrated  the  mis- 
chievous design,  and  having  put  these  agents 
to  death,  sent  a  remonstrance  to  those  at  Eleu- 
sis, at  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus,  pointing 
out  the  destruction  that  must  ensue  to  the 
country,  if  such  contentions  were 
to  be  persevered  in,  and  offering 
to  pass  an  immediate  act  of 
amnesty,  confirmed  by  an  oath, 
if  thev  would  come  back  and 
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submit  to  the  ancient  democratic  form  of  go- 
\ernment.  Tliis  being  accepted,  the  exiles 
returned,  and  were  reinstated  in  their  fortunes 
and  privileges ;  the  act  of  oblivion  was  ratified 
in  the  assembly  by  a  solemn  oath,  and  the 
state  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  resettled. 

Throughout  this  transaction,  the  virtue  of 
Thrasybulus  deserves  chiefly  to  be  admired. 
When  he  first  seized  the  castle  of  Phyle,  the 
tyrants  privately  offered  to  receive  him  into 
their  number  in  the  place  of  Theramenes,  and 
to  pardon  any  twelve  persons  he  should  name  : 
but  he  generously  answered,  that  his  exile  was 
far  more  honourable  than  any  authority  pur- 
chased on  such  terms ;  and  by  persisting  in 
this  sentiment,  he  accomplished  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  from  a  most  wretched  set 
of  tyrants,  who,  during-  their  brief  administra- 
tion, had  put  to  death  fourteen  hundred  citi- 
zens without  even  the  forms  of  law,  and  driven 
five  thousand  more  into  banishment;  besides 
procuring,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  death 
of  Alcibiades,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
them.(k) 

It  is  a  painful  task  for  the  historian  to  ob- 
serve how  rarely  the  most  sacred  treaties,  con- 
firmed and  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions, are  observed  between  nations  and  princes, 
when  their  interest  leads  another  way,  or  be- 
tween opposite  domestic  factions,  when  the 
possession  of  power  has  given  one  party  a  pre- 
eminence over  the  other.  Thus  it  happened  in 
Athens  on  the  present  occasion.  The  altars 
were  scarcely  cold,  on  which  the  victims  had 
been  sacrificed  in  confirmation  of  the  amnesty, 
when  those  who  had  been  the  principal  abet- 
tors of  the  late  tyranny,  were  picked  out,  ac- 
cused, convicted,  and  punished,  for  the  per- 
petration of  crimes,  for  which  the  promise  of  a 
general  indemnity  had  been  solemnly  sanction- 
ed. So  true  it  is,  that  though  the  Athenians 
possessed  wisdom  to  discern,  they  wanted 
constancy  to  practise,  the  maxims  of  sound 
policy,  or  even  the  dictates  of  strict  jus- 
tice. 

It  had  been  well  for  humanity,  and  to 
the  honour  of  Athens,  if  these  had  been 
the  only  persons  who  experienced  the  un- 
just rigour  of  its  tribunals:  but  soon  after 
the  re-establishment  of  the  popular  form  of 
government,  it  was  degraded  by  the  trial 


(k)  Xenoph.  et  al.  ut  sopr. 


and  condemnation  of  Socrates;  a  man  guilt- 
less of  any  vice,  and  against  whom  no  blame 
could  be  imputed,  except  that  his  illus 
trious  merit  abashed  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
his  contemporaries.  This  great  philosopher 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Sophronis- 
cus,  a  statuary,  which  occupation  he  also  fol- 
lowed, till  Crito  called  him  from  it.  Philoso- 
phy soon  became  his  study,  and  under  Arche- 
laus  and  Anaxagoras  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  exemplary  virtue,  which  all  succeeding 
ages  have  loved  and  venerated.  His  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  visible  superiority  of 
mind  and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, created  him  many  enemies;  but,  as  his 
character  was  irreproachable,  and  his  doctrines 
pure  and  void  of  all  obscurity,  the  voice  of 
malevolence  was  silent,  till  Aristophanes,  at 
the  instigation  of  Melitus,  endeavoured,  in  his 
comedy  of  The  Clouds,  to  treat  both  with  ridi- 
cule on  the  stage ;  and,  when  once  the  door 
was  opened  to  calumny  and  defamation,  the 
fickle  and  licentious  populace  began  to  lose 
their  reverence  for  the  philosopher,  whom  they 
had  long  regarded  as  a  being  of  superior  order. 
When  this  had  succeeded,  Melitus  stood  forth 
to  criminate  him,  together  with  Anytus  and 
Lycon ;  and  the  philosopher  was  summoned 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  five  .Ju]  Per  4314 
hundred.  Here  he  was  accused  (A.M.  3G04. 
of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  <  Olymp. 
of  making  innovations  in  the  re-  I  *cv> 
ligion  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridi-  '  ' 
culing  the  multiplicity  of  gods  which  the  Athe- 
nians worshipped.  The  accusers  relied  for 
the  success  of  their  cause  upon  the  sophistry 
or  perjury  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  envy  of 
the  judges,  whose  ignorance  would  readily 
yield  to  misrepresentation,  and  be  influenced 
and  guided  by  eloquence  and  artifice :  nor 
were  their  expectations  frustrated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  philosopher  perhaps  accelerat- 
ed his  own  fall  by  the  firmness  of  his  mind  and 
his  uncomplying  integrity.  Lysias,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  the  age,  composed 
an  oration  in  a  laboured  and  pathetic  strain, 
which  he  offered  to  his  friend  to  he  presented 
as  his  defence  in  the  presence  of  his  judges ; 
but  Socrates  refused  it,  observing  that  a  philo- 
sopher ought  to  be  conspicuous  for  magnani- 
mity and  firmness  of  soul.  In  his  apology,  he 
spoke  with  great  animation,  and  confes.-ed 
that,  while  others  boasted  of  being  acquainted 
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with   every  tiling,  he   himself  knew  nothing. 
The  whole  discourse  was  full  of  simplicity  and 
noble  grandeur,  in  the  energetic  language  of 
offended  innocence.     He  modestly  said,  that 
what  he  possessed  was  applied  for  the  sen  ice 
of  the  Athenians;  it  was  his  wish  to  make  his 
fellow-citizens  happy :  and  it  was  a  duty  which 
he  performed   by  the  special  command  of  the 
gods;  "  whose  authority,"  said  he  emphatically 
to  his  judges,   "  I  regard  more  than  your's." 
"  Anytus  and  Melitns,"  continued  he,  in  the 
concluding  sentence,   "  may   procure   against 
me  the  judgment  of  death;  but  hurt  me  they 
cannot.'    To  fear  death,  is  to  seem  wise,  yet 
not  to  be  so ;  for  it  is  a  pretension  to  under- 
stand what  we  really  cannot  comprehend.     No 
man  knows  what  death  is,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  the  greatest  happiness  that  can  accrue 
to  us :  nevertheless  all  fear,  and  try  to  shun  it, 
as  though  they  were  certain  of  its  being  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes."     Plato,  wrho  had  been 
the  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  was  then  a  young 
man,  would  have  also  spoken  in  his  defence ; 
but  the  populace  would  not  suffer  him;  and, 
proceeding  to  vote,  they  condemned  the  phi- 
losopher by  281  voices  against  278.     He  might 
have   escaped  with  a  fine,  which  his  friends 
offered  to  pay  for  him ;  but  he  refused,  observ- 
ing, that  to  pay  a  fine  would  be  to  acknow- 
ledge an  offence.     When  he  was  demanded, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Athenian  laws,  to 
pass  sentence  on  himself,  by  mentioning  what 
death  he  preferred,  lie  replied:  "For  my  at- 
tempts to  teach  the  Athenian  youth  justice  and 
moderation,    and   to   render  the   rest   of  my 
countrymen  more  happy,  let  me  be  maintained 
at  the  public    expense    during  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life,  in  the  Prytansenm ;  an  honour, 
O  Athenians !  which  I  deserve  more  than  the 
victors  pf  the  Olympic  games :  they  make  their 
countrymen  more  happy  in  appearance,  but  I 
have  made  you  so  in  reality. '     This  exasper- 
ated the  judges  in  the  highest  degree;  and  he 
was   condemned   to    drink    hemlock.      Upon 
this  he  addressed  the  court,  and  more  particu- 
larly those  who  had  voted  in  his  favour,  in  a 
pathetic   speech.      He  told  them,  that  to  die 
was  a  pleasure ;  since  he  was  going  to  hold 
converse  with  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  : 
he  recommended  to  their  care  his  defenceless 
children:  and,   as  he  returned   to   the  prison, 
he  exclaimed :    "  I    go   to    die,    you    to   live ; 
which  is  best,   the  Deity  alone  can  know!" 

VOL.  II. 


The  solemn  celebration  of  some  religious  fesii- 
tivals  prevented  his  execution  for  thirty  da\- : 
and  during  that  time  he  was  confined  in  the 
prison,  and  loaded  with  irons.  His  friends, 
and  particularly  his  disciples,  were  his  con- 
stant attendants ;  and  he  discoursed  with  them 
upon  different  subjects  with  all  his  usual 
renity  and  cheerfulness.  He  reproved  them 
for  their  sorrow ;  and  when  one  of  them  was 
uncommonly  grieved  because  he  was  to  suffer, 
though  innocent,  the  philosopher  replied : 
"  Would  you  then  have  me  die  guilty?"  With 
this  composure  he  continued  to  be  a  preceptor 
till  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  instructed 
his  pupils  on  questions  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  he  told  them  his  opinions  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  reprobated  severely  the  prevalent  custom 
of  suicide.  He  disregarded  the  intercession 
of  his  friends  ;  and,  when  it  was  in  his  power 
to  have  made  his  escape  out  of  prison,  he 
refused,  and,  with  his  usual  pleasantly,  asked 
Critias,  who  had  bribed  the  gaoler :  "  Whither 
shall  I  fly,  to  avoid  the  irrevocable  doom  of  all 
mankind ;  or  what  place  can  you  tell  me  of, 
where  death  never  comes  ?" 

When  the  hour  to  drink  the  poison  ar- 
rived, the  executioner  presented  him  the  cup 
with  tears  in  his  eyes :  Socrates  received  it 
with  composure,  asking  him,  what  was  lie  to 
do,  besides  drinking  the  contents?  "  Nothing 
more,"  replied  the  man,  "  than  walk  about 
till  your  legs  begin  to  fail,  and  then  lie  down. 
Socrates  then  asked,  if  he  might  spill  any,  as 
a  libation;  and,  on  being  told  that  the  cup 
contained  only  just  sufficient  for  the  purpose; 
"  Yet,"  said  he,  "  I  may,  and  I  will  pray  to 
God,  that  my  passage  hence  may  be  happy  ; 
which  1  beseech  Him  to  grant."  He  then 
drank  it  off  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
to  the  unutterable  grief  of  his  surrounding 
friends,  who  bursting  into  tears  and  loud  la- 
mentations, were  sharply  rebuked  by  the  dying- 
philosopher,  and  obliged  to  suppress  their  sor- 
row. He  soon  perceived  his  legs  to  fail,  when 
he  laid  himself  down  on  his  bed.  The  execu- 
tioner pinched  his  feet,  but  they  were  already 
cold  and  insensible ;  then  his  legs,  which  had 
also  lost  the  power  of  sensation.  As  the  chill- 
ing power  of  death  gradually  but  rapidly 
;  reached  upwards  towards  his  heart,  he  said : 
"  O  Crito,  I  owe  jEsculapius  a  cock ;  pay  it, 
neglect  it  not."  "  It  shall  be  done,"  answered 
4  Q 
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I'rito:  "  will  you  have  any  thing  else?"  He 
nude  no  answer^,  but  after  lying  still  a  while, 
xtivtrhed  liiiiist-lf  out:  the  executioner  unco- 
\ered  him;  his  eyes  were  set,  and  Crito  closed 
them.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  whom  the 
uninfluenced  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
had  pronounced  the  wisest  of  mankind.(l)  So- 
r rates  died  about  four  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  sera,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
ii-^i1,  Laches  being  then  archon.  He  was  no 
sooner  dead,  than  the  Athenians  repented  of 
their  cruelty;  his  accusers  were  universally 
despised  and  shunned;  one  suffered  death, 
some  were  banished,  and  others  with  their 
own  hands  put  an  end  to  lives  which  their 
abhorred  persecution  of  the  best  of  Athenians 
had  rendered  insupportable.  The  illustrious 
sage  had  a  statue  of  brass  erected  to  him  by 
his  countrymen,  of  the  workmanship  of  Lysip- 
pus ;  which  was  placed  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  city.  Thus  did  his  fame, 
like  the  hardy  oak,  derive  vigour  from  length 
of  years,  and  increase  from  age  to  age ;  until 
the  superstitious  Athenians  worshipped  him  as 
a  god,  whom  their  injustice  and  cruelty  had 
condemned  as  a  criminal. 

Although,  from  the  injustice  and  tyranny 
they  exercised  towards  their  most  worthy  men, 
the  Athenians  least  of  any  people  deserved  to 
have  patriots,  never. was  any  commonwealth 
more  devotedly  beloved  by  its  citizens ;  of 
winch  passion  Conon  was  an  illustrious  in- 
stance. From  the  time  of  his  misfortune  at 
the  battle  of  ^Egospotamos,(m)  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  Athens,  he  had  kept 
himself  close  in  Cyprus,  waiting  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  useful  to  his  country,  and  contem- 
plating the  means  of  conferring  upon  it  once 
more  the  empire  of  the  sea.  With  this  view  he 
transmitted  to  the  Persian  court  a  memorial, 
setting  forth,  that  the  prosperity  and  pride  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  prove  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Artaxerxes,.  in- 
asmuch as  if  their  dominion  were  once  esta- 
blished in  Greece,  they  would  aim  at  giving 
h\\s  to  Asi;i :  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
•  •vpedieiit  to  rlieck  their  insolence  by  a  timely 
I- -st oration  of  Athens  to  her  former  greatness, 


(1)  Plato,  in  Phced.    Plut.  De  Invidia  et  Odio. 
(m)  Sec  before,  p.  573. 

-••e  before,  p.  4 16— 420,  G12,  613,  630,  633. 
(o)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.  ad  an.  2,  Olymp.  95.     Isocr.  in 


and  by  making  her  again  the  successful  rival 
of  those  aspiring  people.  Conon's  memorial 
was  quickly  supported  by  facts ;  two  Lacedae- 
monian armies,  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
years,  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  driven  the  Persian  monarch  from 
the  seat  of  his  empire,  had  he  not  by  his  agents 
and  treasures  raised  so  many  enemies  against 
Sparta  at  home,  that  she  was  obliged  to  recal 
her  armies  for  her  defence.(n) 

The  memorial  of  Conon  was 
received  with  such  approbation, 
that  the  expenses  for  carrying 
his  suggestion  into  execution 
were  liberally  supplied,  and  him- 
self was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Persian 
fleet.(o)  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Athenians, 
encouraged  by  the  Persians, 
united  with  the  Argives(p)  and 
other  states,  in  a  war  against 
the  Lacedemonians,  which  they 
pursued  with  a  variety  of  for- 
tune ;  as  related  in  the  history  of  the  Spartans. 
Conon  attacked  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  off 
Cnidus,  and  after  an  obstinate 
engagement,  in  which  the  Spar- 
tan admiral  Pisander  lost  his 
life,  totally  defeated  it.(q)  In 
conjunction  with  Pharnabazus, 
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he  afterwards  obliged  most  of  the  Asiatic 
states  dependent  on  Lacedaemon  to  change 
sides  ;  particularly  those  of  Cos,  Nisa?a,  Teios, 
and  Chios;  Mitylene,  Ephesus,  and  Ery- 
thraea,  with  other  places,  followed  their  exam- 
ple, and  Sparta  lost,  as  in  a  moment,  the 
command  of  the  ocean.  Conon  then  steered 
for  Attica,  and  in  his  way  brought  over  the 
Cyclades,.  placed  a  garrison  in  Cythera  after 
he  had  reduced  it,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  La- 
conia,  confirmed  the  Corinthians  in  their  league 
with  the  Athenians,  and  then  sailed  to  Athens, 
where  he  hired  a  multitude  of  workmen,  and 
landed  a  large  body  of  men  from  his  fleet,  to 
rebuild  the  long  walls  and  forti- 
fications of  the  city,  and  restore 
the  long  neglected  harbours  of 
Phalerus,  Munychia,  and  Piraeus: 
in  which  work  he  was  assisted 
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by  the  Thebans,  who  sent  him  five  hundred 
carpenters  and  masons;  many  others  of  the 
confederates  also  following  their  example. 
Thus  was  Conon,  whose  misfortune  it  had 
been  to  cause  the  humiliation  of  his  country, 
the  happy  means  of  restoring  it  to  its  pristine 
lustre.  To  himself,  however,  this  success  was 
most  fatal :  he  became  an  object  of  envy  to 
Teribazus,  the  Persian  commander  in  Asia, 
who  accused  him  of  using  the  Persian  power 
only  to  aggrandize  his  own  country ;  and 
when  Conon  went  to  Sardis  to  exculpate  him- 
self, he  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  never 
afterwards  heard  of.(r) 

The  disturbances  in  Greece  gave  the  Athe- 
nians an  opportunity  of  re-establishing  their 
affairs,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  could  do 
any  thing  by  way  of  contravention.  The  Co- 
rinthian war,  also,  was  favourable  to  them,  as 
it  furnished  a  military  school  for  their  youth. 
Iphicrates,  who  commanded  their  armies  at 
this  time,  was  deemed  the  best  officer  in 
Greece,  and  exceeded  his  predecessors  in  his 
knowledge  of  war  as  a  science :  others  had 
fought  for  glory  only,  troubling  themselves 
little  about  tactics ;  but  Iphicrates  laid  down 
such  rules  for  the  management  of  a  battle,  as 
brought  the  issue  much  nearer  to  a  certainty 
than  it  had  ever  been  suspected  to  be  capable 
of;  and,  to  enable  his  troops  to  fight  with 
greater  effect,  he  judiciously  altered  their 
clothing  and  arms  ;  giving  them  light  bucklers, 
in  lieu  of  the  large  ponderous  shields  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  use;  exchanging  their 
short  spears  for  others  of  greater  length  ;  and 
teaching  them  the  superior  utility  of  long- 
swords  over  their  former  short,  dagger-like 
weapons.  In  the  war  of  Corinth,  his  great 
skill  gave  him  considerable  advantages  over 
armies  more  numerous,  and  composed  of  bet- 
ter soldiers  than  his  own ;  and  he  made  Age- 
silaus  so  sensible  of  his  superiority,  that  the 
Spartan  abated  much  of  his  accustomed  haugh- 
tiness when  proposals  of  peace  were  offered  to 
him. 

Abroad,  the  Athenian  affairs  were  less  hap- 
py :  the  exiles  from  Rhodes,  which  had  been 
put  under  a  democratic  government,  went  to 
Sparta,  and  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
send  two  fleets  to  that  island,  in  order  to  re- 

(r)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  iv.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.  Corn. 
Nep.  in  Vit.  Conon. 
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store  the  oligarchy.  The  Athenians,  alarmed 
at  this  proceeding,  dispatched  Thrasybulus 
with  a  fleet,  to  prevent  the  designs  of  their 
enemies  from  taking  effect :  but  receiving,  on 
his  arrival  in  those  seas,  such  intelligence 
from  Rhodes,  as  thoroughly  convinced  him  of 
the  inutility  of  any  attempt  there,  he  sailed  to 
the  Hellespont,  where  he  reconciled  two  Thra- 
cian  princes,  and  having  made  them  confe- 
derates with  the  Athenians,  reduced  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcis,  with  such  other  cities  as  had 
formerly  owned  allegiance  to  his  republic,  but 
had  revolted  during  its  degradation.  He  then 
sailed  over  to  Lesbos,  where  he 
defeated  and  killed  the  Spartan 
governor  Therimachus,  brought 
back  to  the  Athenian  fealty  all 
the  revolted  cities,  except  Mity- 
lene,  and  heavily  fined  them  for  their  aliena- 
tion. He  now  turned  his  attention  towards 
Rhodes,  expecting  that  the  fame  of  his  con- 
quests would  facilitate  the  reduction  of  that 
island,  for  which  he  had  been  primarily  sent 
out :  but  conceiving  it  requisite  first  to  multi- 
ply his  resources  in  case  of  a  protracted  siege, 
he  visited  most  of  the  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  levying  contribu- 
tions as  he  went,  till  he  reached 
Aspendus,  where  he  became  a 
victim  to  the  indignation  of  the 
inhabitants,  whom  he  had  plun- 
dered.^) 

To  supply  his  place,  the  Athenians  sent 
Iphicrates  with  eight  galleys  and  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  to  join  the  remains  of  Thrasybuluss 
fleet,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Abydus.  There 
he  surprised  Anaxibius,  the  Lacedaemoimm 
admiral,  when  abroad  with  twelve  governors 
of  towns,  and  put  them  all  to  death ;  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  Chersonesus. 

A  revolt  of  the  people  of  ^Egina,  promoted 
by  Eteonicus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  send  a  fleet  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience  ;  but  the  expedition  miscarried,  and 
as  soon  as  the  hostile  armament  was  with- 
drawn, the  ^Eginetae  began  so  to  infest  the 
roasts  of  Attica,  that  it  became  necessary  in 
keep  a  squadron  continually  at  sea,  both  to 
protect  the  villages  on  shore,  and  the  ships 
employed  in  commerce. 
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as  the  affairs  of  .the  Lacedaemonians 
them  to  remove  their  fleet  from  the 
virinitv  of  yKgina,  tlie  Athenians  dispatched 
Euuoiiies  with  a  squadron  to  blockade  Gorgo- 
l>;ts,  \vlio  had  been  left  to  command  there;  but 
i  he  scheme  failed,  and  ended  with  putting 
Gorgopas  in  possession  of  four  of  their  galleys, 
which  he  took  from  Eunomes  after  a  severe 
.-onrlict  in  a  port  of  Attica.  This  loss  was  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  Chabrias,  who 
.soon  after,  in  his  way  to  Cyprus,  landed  a 
strong  detachment  of  his  forces  on  JEgina, 
slew  Gorgopas  in  battle,  put  his  army  to  flight, 
and  so  intimidated  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
undertook  nothing  for  a  considerable  time 
after.  At  length  Talentias  was  sent  from 
Sparta,  to  command  the  galleys  in  that  island, 
and  he  so  wrought  upon  the  people  by  his 
harangues,  that  they  offered  to  follow  him, 
wherever  he  might  lead.  He  accordingly  put 
to  sea,  and  sailing  straight  to  the  Piraeus,  took 
several  galleys,  with  many  prisoners,  and  car- 
ried them  to  JEgina.  He  afterwards  cruised 
along  the  Attic  coast,  where  he  seized  nume- 
rous trading  vessels,  and  out  of  the  immense 
booty  they  yielded,  he  paid  his  men  a  month's 
wages  in  advance.  The  ./Eginetae  were  now 
elated  almost  to  enthusiasm,  and  Talentias, 
taking  advantage  of  their  ardour,  attacked  and 
captured  an  Athenian  squadron  of  eight  gal- 
leys ;  after  which  he  drew  together  a  fleet  of 
eighty  sail,  with  twenty  galleys  from  Syracuse, 
and  scoured  the  seas,  without  a  rival.(t) 

To  secure  the  advantages  they  had  now 
gained,  among  which  it  was  not  the  least  im- 
Jul.  Per  4327. A  portant,  that  the  Athenians  had 
A.  M.  3617.1  lost  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes,(u) 
Olymp.  V  the  Spartans  ordered  Antalcidas 
BXpVIII<  2.  \  to  settle  with  the  Persian  minis- 
'*  ters  the  terms  of  a  general 
peace  for  Greece ;  which  he  did  accordingly, 
by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity to  the  private  advantage  of  his  particu- 
lar state.(v) 

Tin  haughty  dominion,  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians began  immediately  to  exercise  over 
the  othei  stairs  of  Greece,  was  soon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  new  war,  though  at  first  it  was  car- 
ried on  upon  a  less  extensive  scale  than  before 
the  peace.  When  they  had  seized  Cadinea, 


(t)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  iv.  v.    Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.    Corn. 
Nep.  in  Fit.  Ipkicr.  Thrasyb.  ct  Chabr. 
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and  set  up  an  aristocracy  in 
Thebes,  four  hundred  of  the 
opposite  faction  in  that  repub- 
lic fled  to  Athens,  where  they 
found  a  hospitable  reception. 
When  these  exiles,  privately  assisted  by  the 
Athenians,  had  recovered  pos-  ,-juj  Per  4g3(J 
session  of  their  city,  they  sent  SA.M."  '3020! 
deputies  to  Athens,  beseeching  j  Olymp.  c.  a. 
the  people  to  remember  the  kind-  C. B-  c-  3?8- 
ness  formerly  shewn  by  the  Thebans  to  such 
of  them  as  had  been  banished  during  the  reign 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  now  to  assist  them  in 
wresting  the  citadel  from  the  Spartan  garri- 
son. In  consequence  of  this  message,  Demo- 
phoon  was  dispatched  with  five  thousand 
infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry,  who  march- 
ing with  great  diligence  to  Thebes,  effected 
the  reduction  of  Cadmea  before  the  Laceda-- 
monians  could  relieve  it.  He  then  returned 
home ;  and  from  this  time  the  Athenians  sedu- 
lously endeavoured  to  raise  a  party  against 
Sparta,  though  the  superior  force  of  that  state 
made  them  for  a  time  dissemble  their  hostility. 
At  length  an  incident  enabled  them  to  declare 
openly,  with  a  show  of  justice  on  their  side. 
Sphodrias,  the  Spartan  commander  at  Thespia, 
at  the  instigation  of  Cleombrotus,  undertook 
a  bold  expedition,  which,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  rendered  his  countrymen  abso- 
lute lords  of  Greece.  He  marched  suddenly 
in  the  night  with  a  design  of  surprising  the 
Piraeus ;  but  he  had  reached  no  farther  than 
Eleusis,  when  the  clay  broke  upon  him,  and  his 
troops,  perceiving  that  their  purpose  was  dis- 
covered, refused  to  advance  farther.  Although 
this  act  was  only  parallel  with  what  the  Athe 
nians  had  done  in  respect  to  the  Theban  cita- 
del, those  people  did  not  fail  to  make  loud 
complaints  against  the  meditated  treachery  of 
those  whom  they  now  thought  fit  to  claim  as 
allies.  In  the  heat  of  their  indignation,  they 
imprisoned  certain  Spartan  deputies,  who  were 
in  their  city,  as  accessaries  to  the  expedition ; 
but  upon  their  solemnly  asserting  their  inno- 
cence, and  promising  that  Sphodrias  should 
pay  with  his  life  for  so  great  an  atrocity,  they 
were  set  at  liberty.  Sphodrias,  however,  on 
being  brought  to  trial,  was  acquitted;  and 
the  Athenians  instantly  declared  war  against 


(u)  See  before,  p.  422,  639. 
(v)  Ibid.  p.  422,  640. 
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Sparta.  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Callistratus, 
were  appointed  generals ;  and  orders  were 
given  for  a  levy  of  20,000  foot,  and  5000  horse, 
and  for  fitting-  out  a  fleet  of  200  sail. 

To  demonstrate  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
fight  for  themselves  only,  but  that  they  would 
.trt  justly  towards  all  their  confederates,  the 
Athenians  restored  all  the  lands  out  of  Attica, 
which  had  been  divided  among  their  citizens, 
to  their  ancient  proprietors ;  and  offered  such 
alluring  terms  to  their  allies,  particularly  the 
formation  of  a  senate,  to  consist,  of  one  tleputy 
from  each  city  of  Attica,  that  they  soon  drew 
over  a  great  number  to  their  side.  The  re- 
nown also  of  their  generals  was  of  no  small 
service  to  their  cause ;  Iphicrates  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Persian  king,  who  befriended 
the  Athenians  in  consideration  of  his  great 
talents ;  Timotheus  was  generally  esteemed, 
as  well  on  account  of  his  father  Conon's  merits, 
as  for  his  own  magnanimity  and  prudence; 
Chabrias  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
general  of  his  age ;  and  Callistratus  was  a  man 
of  great  worth  and  high  accomplishments. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Lacedaemonians 
appeared  in  force  in  Boeotia,  under  their  king 
Jul  Per  4337  i  Agesilaus ;  but  Chabrias,  who 
commanded  the  allied  army, 
made  such  an  able  disposition 
of  his  troops,  that  the  enemy 
retired  without  attempting  to  force  his  position. 
The  subsequent  events  of  this  war  having  been 
related  in  the  history  of  Lacedsemon,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them.(w) 

After  the  signal  naval  victory  obtained  by 
Chabrias,  off  iNaxos,   that  commander  sailed 
against  the  Thracians,  and  deli- 
vered the  Abderites,  Avho   had 
been  treated  with  great  cruelty 
by  those  people;  but  while  he 
was  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  pro- 
viding against  the  return  of  the  barbarians,  he 
was,    according    to    Diodorns,    assassinated, 
none  knew  by  whom,  or  for  what  reason.(x) 

To  supply  his  place,  the  Athenians  sent 
Timotheus,  who  by  his  eloquence,  affability, 
and  justice,  drew  over  to  his  republic  many  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  allies.  He  ravaged  the 
•  •ousts  of  Laconia,  expelled  the  enemy  from 
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(x)  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  gives  a  different  account  of  his 
death,  about  fourteen  years  afterwards,   only  observes   on 
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Zancyntlms  and  Corcyra,  and  in  a  naval 
engagement,  off  Leunadia,  obtained  s<>  com- 
plete a  victory  over  Mnasippus,  as  deprived 
the  Spartans  of  their  maritime  superiority. 

Both  parties  were  now  weary  of  hostilities  : 
for  both  feared  lest  the  Thebans,  who  had 
lately  assumed  a  commanding  posture,  should 
seize  on  that  authority  for  which  themselves 
had  so  long  contended :  they  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  mediation  of  the  Persian  king,  and 
concluded  a  peace,  which  was  ill  ,- Ju]  Per  4340 
observed,  and  to  which  the  The-  j  A.  M. 
bans  refused  to  become  parties,  J  Olymp. 
inasmuch  as  its  terms  required  ^B-  c- 
them  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Boeotian  cities. 

About  this  time  Iphicrates  quitted  the  Per- 
sian service,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
between  him  and  Pharnabazus.  He  had  at 
that  time  the  command  of  20,000  Greeks,  in 
the  pay  of  Artaxerxes ;  but  fearing  he  might 
meet  with  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Conon,  he 
left  his  troops  and  escaped  with  a  single  ship 
to  Athens.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  Per- 
sian deputies,  who  laid  heavy  charges  against 
him ;  but  the  Athenians  disdained  to  listen  to 
them,  and  appointed  him  commander  of  their 
fleet. 

As  the  late  peace  had  given  the  Grecian 
cities  a  title  to  freedom,  disputes  soon  arose 
on  the  question  of  aristocracy  or  democracy  ; 
which  issued  in  sedition  and  civil  war  in 
many  places,  particularly  in  Zacynthus  and 
Corcyra:  the  Lacedaemonians  assisting  the 
advocates  for  the  former,  and  the  Athenians 
befriending  the  latter.  Timotheus  was  sen) 
with  a  fleet  to  assist  the  Corcyreans,  who  were 
blockaded  in  their  island  by  Mnasippus,  the 
Lacedaemonian ;  but  he,  preferring  the  service 
of  his  country  to  the  necessities  of  its  allies, 
sailed  direct  to  Thrace,  to  secure  his  former 
conquests  there ;  for  which  both  he  and  Iphi- 
crates, who  accompanied  him,  were  condemned 
by  the  Athenians;  but  when  he  returned  with 
many  ambassadors,  who  desired  to  renew  the 
ancient  leagues  between  their  constituents  and 
Athens,  and  when  he  shewed  that  he  had 
added  thirty  galleys  to  the  fleet,  and  brought 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  talents  into  the 


the  present  occasion,  that  he  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
righting  \vith  the  Thracians.  Indeed,  the  annals  of  this 
period  generally,  are  much  confused. 
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public  treasury,  the  decree  was  rescinded,  and 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  command. 

During  the  absence  of  Timotheus,  Ctesides 
had  been  sent  with  five  hundred  men  to  Cor- 
cyra,  where  he  slew  the  Spartan  commander, 
and  left  very  little  to  be  done  by  Timotheus 
and  Iphicrates,  when  they  arrived  with  the 
fleet. 

The  king  of  Persia  had  been  induced  to 
mediate  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  solely  by 
his  want  of  Grecian  auxiliaries  to  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  Egypt;  and  as  that  necessity  still 
continued,  he  looked  with  concern  upon  this 
renewal  of  the  strife.  He  therefore  again  inter- 
fered ;  and  at  his  instance  the  Athenians  sent 
deputies,  with  Callistratus  at 
their  head,  to  Sparta;  where, 
in  a  convention  of  all  the  Greek 
communities,  a  peace  was  set- 
tled on  the  former  terms ;  to  which,  as  before, 
the  Thebans,  who  had  recently  destroyed 
Plataea  and  Thespia,  would  not  agree.(y) 

The  Athenians  next  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  themselves,  by  proposing  an  oath 
to  the  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  nature  of  a 
general  defensive  and  offensive  alliance;  which 
was  readily  acceded  to  by  all,  except  the 
Eleans  and  Thebans.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  Spartans,  a  new  war  broke  out ;  and  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,(z)  Epaminondas  led  his 
troops  into  Laconia,  and  caused  such  general 
consternation,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  called 
upon  the  Athenians  for  assistance.  Iphicrates 
was  therefore  sent  with  an  army,  but  though 
the  occasion  demanded  the  utmost  celerity  of 
movement,  he  wasted  several  days  at  Corinth, 
Jul  Per  4344  1  without  any  apparent  necessity, 
A.  M.  3634.  t  or  even  pretence,  for  such  an 
Olymp.  en.  3.  f  unseasonable  delay.  His  sol- 
370-  J  diers  loudly  complained  of  this 
conduct,  and  demanded  to  be  led  against 
Argos,  or  rather  that  they  should  attack  the 
Theban  army.  Iphicrates,  however,  refused 
to  comply  with  either  of  these  requests;  on 
Jul.  Per.  4345.1  the  contrary,  he  marched  into 
Arcadia,  and  remained  there  till 
the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athe- 
nians blamed  Iphicrates  for  permitting  an  ene- 
ni\.  laden  with  plunder,  ;md  fatigued  with  the 


Jul.  Per.  4340.-) 
A.  M.  3635.  ( 
Olymp.  en.  4.  f" 
B.C.  869.  J 


Cy)  Xonoph.  Hrllen.  lib.  vi.    Diod.  Sicnl.  lib.  xv.    Corn. 
Nep.  <•/,  Vit.  Tiraoth. 


toil  of  a  winter's  campaign,  to  pass  through  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth ;  but  by  a  singular  good 
fortune  he  escaped  condemnation. 

The  Lacedaemonians  soon  after  sent  an 
embassy  to  Athens,  requesting  that  the  bands 
of  amity  and  union  between  the  two  republics 
might  be  strengthened.  They  acknowledged 
that  the  experience,  the  bravery,  and  the  signal 
victories  of  the  Athenians  in  naval  engage- 
ments, justly  entitled  them  to  the  dominion  of 
the  sea ;  and  when  they  found  that  this  con- 
cession was  not  likely  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  they  proposed,  that  when  the  two  states 
united  their  forces  in  any  expedition,  the  army 
should  be  entrusted  during  half  the  campaign 
to  the  command  of  Athenian  generals.  This 
proposal  was  accepted ;  and  an  alliance  of  the 
most  intimate  kind  was  concluded. 

In  the  negociations  for  a  general  peace, 
which  were  set  on  foot  by  Artaxerxes,(a) 
Timagoras,  the  Athenian  deputy,  was  drawn 
over  by  Pelopidas,  to  assent  to  the  project  of 
a  treaty,  by  which  Messene  /-jui.  Per.  434«. 
was  to  be  exempted  from  the  \  A.  M.  3(>3o\ 
Lacedaemonian  government;  the  <  Olymp. 
Athenians  were  to  renounce  their  I  CIIK  *• 

>      f1  4tftii 

maritime  sovereignty ;  the  cities  v  ' 
were  each  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws ; 
and  the  Thebans  were  to  be  esteemed  the 
king's  chief  friends  and  allies.  For  this,  on 
his  return,  he  was  accused  to  the  Athenians 
of  having  betrayed  his  trust,  condemned,  and 
put  to  death.  His  colleague,  Leon,  when  he 
heard  Pelopidas  mention,  as  one  of  the  art)- 
cles,  that  the  Athenians  should  be  commanded 
to  lay  up  their  fleet,  exclaimed :  "  Then  the 
Athenians  must  seek  some  other  ally,  instead 
of  the  king  of  Persia ! "  on  which  the  congress 
was  broken  up. 

When  the  negociations  were  renewed  at 
Thebes,  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  refused 
to  send  deputies ;  and  Lycomedes,  the  Arca- 
dian ambassador,  suddenly  withdrew  from  th< 
conferences,  as  did  also  the  Corinthians :  the 
consequence  was  a  failure  of  the  proposed 
pacification. 

About    the    same    time,    the   rju|.  per.  4347. 
Athenians   sent  Chares   with   a   N  A.  M.     3«37. 
force  to  relieve  the  Phliasians,    lOlymp.cni.2 
who,  on  account  of  their  long-   (.B-c- 


(z)  See  before,  p.  642. 
(a)  See  before,  p.  617. 
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continued  fidelity  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  were 
oppressed  by  Euphron,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  and 
by  the  Argives,  over  whom  he  obtained  two 
signal  victories,  find  obliged  them  to  raise  the 
siege.  By  this  time,  the  Athenians  had  con- 
trived to  draw  off  the  Arcadians  from  the 
interest  of  Thebes,  and  to  make  an  alliance 
with  them,  the  chief  promoter  of  which  was 
Lycomedes,  who  was  murdered  on  his  return 
from  Athens  by  a  party  of  Arcadian  exiles. 
This  league  greatly  alarmed  the  rest  of  the 
Grecian  states,  and  their  terror  was  increased, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  Athenians  refused 
to  give  up  those  places  in  the  Corinthian  terri- 
tory, which  they  had  undertaken  to  defend 
against  the  Arcadians  and  Thebans.  This 
drove  the  Corinthians  into  an  alliance  with 
Thebes;  but  before  they  proceeded  to  open 
hostilities,  the  places  were  restored  to  them. 

The  Bccotian  war  had  now  lasted  five  years ; 
and,  as  all  the  parties  were  exhausted,  they 
Jul.  Per.  4348. -\  willingly  received  a  Persian  ple- 
A.  M.  3638.  /  nipotentiary,  whom  Artaxerxes 

Olymp.       >  had  sent  to  settle  the  tranquil- 

p111*  ?'  ,.  \  'ity  °f  Greece;  and  under  his 
'•~  mediation  a  peace  was  conclud- 
ed on  the  principle  of  each  power  remaining 
in  its  actual  state. (b) 

Greece  was,  however,  in  too  distracted  a 
condition,  and  conflicting  interests  were  too 
violently  upheld,  to  admit  of  a  permanent  pa- 
cification. In  the  very  next  year,  the  war  \vas 
Jul.  Per.  4349.  }  renewed  by  the  Arcadians  and 
A.M.  3639.  f  Eleans  reviving  their  respective 

Olymp.  V  claims  to  the  territory  of  Tri- 
V  phylia.  The  Eleans  called  the 

M  i  ."Lui. 


1'pr 


Lacedaemonians  to  their  assist- 
ance ;    whilst  the  Arcadians,    assisted  by  the 
Athenians,  harassed  the  country  of  Elis,  and 
seized  several  of  its  towns.     In  the  next  year, 
Jul.  Per.  4350.  -\    the  Eleans,  who  had   long  pre- 
A.  M.     3640.  /    sided  over  the  Olympic  games, 
Olymp.       V  had  that  honour  taken  from  them 
plv<    V   .  \    'JV  the  Pisaeans,  who  were  encou- 
-      raged  to  do  so  by  the  Arcadians 

(b)  Xenoph.  Hellen.  lib.  vi.  Oral,  in  Laud.  Agcsil.  Pau- 
san.  in  Laconic.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Agesil. 
Kt  Epaminond.  Corn.  Ncp.  in  Vit.  Epamin.  Justin,  lib.  vi. 
Athen.  Deipnosoph.  There  is  a  considerable  variation  in 
these  writers  as  to  the  order  of  events  between  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  and  the  peace  above  noticed  ;  as  well  as  a  dissonance 
in  the  relation  of  the  facts  themselves.  Thus  Lysander  is 
said  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  same 


and  Argives  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  exercises, 
the  Eleans  fell  so  furiously  upon  them,  that  they 
had  almost  put  them  to  the  rout,  though  in  the 
sequel  they  were  constrained  to  retreat.  The 
Pisaeans  therefore  proceeded  with  the  sports ; 
but  the  Eleans  protested  against  the  legality 
of  that  Olympiad,  and  refused  to  have  it  re- 
gistered in  their  annals. 

About  this  time,  Timotheus  reduced  Torone 
and  Potidea,  in  Macedonia,  under  obedience 
to  Athens;  and  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzicus. 

In  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,(c)      Ju,  Per  43i-1 
which   ended   the  struggles  for   (A.M.     3041. 
dominion  between  Thebes  and  <       Olymp. 
Sparta,  the  Athenians,  as  allies   I      civ.    -• 
of  the  latter,  to  the  number  of  VB>  C> 
six  thousand,  were  posted   in  the  left  wing, 
and  though  once  put  to  flight  by  the  Thebans, 
they  rallied,  and  remained  on  the  field  till  the 
battle  was  over. 

Soon  afterwards,  Pammenes  was  sent  with 
a  large  Athenian  army  to  assist  the  people  of 
Megalopolis  against  the  Mantingeans ;  in  which 
he  was  successful,  and  returned  with  honour. 

At  this  time  Athens  had  recovered  her  com- 
manding character.  By  great  exertions  she 
had  equipped  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail, 
and  the  majority  of  her  citizens  and  subjects 
were  employed  in  navigating  ships  of  war  or 
of  commerce.  Her  commanders,  Chabrias, 
Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus,  had  reduced  seve- 
ral places,  on  both  shores,  from  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  to  Rhodes.  The  Cyclades  and 
Corcyra  had  sent  to  court  the  favour  of  a 
republic,  whose  influence  enabled  her  to  in- 
terrupt or  promote  their  navigation,  and  to  en- 
courage or  destroy  their  commerce.  The 
populous  and  wealthy  city  of  Byzantium  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians : 
and  they  had  reason  to  hope,  that  Amphipolis 
would  soon  become  subject  to  them.  Ad\an 
tages  thus  multiplied  coincided  with  the  weak- 
ened state  of  the  rest  of  Greece  to  revive  the 
ancient  but  decayed  grandeur  of  the  Athenian 
state. 


year  that  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was  fought;  yet  he  appears 
two  years  afterwards  at  the  congress  of  Thebes;*  and 
again  we  find  him  making  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  and 
assassinated  on  his  return  home.  The  fate  of  Chabrias,  men- 
tioned in  a  former  note,tis  subject  to  a  similar  difficulty. 
(c)  See  before,  p.  648,  ct  seq. 


*  See  before,  p.  644,  647. 


t  Ibid.  p.  677,  note  (x). 
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Jul.  Per.  43J3. 

A.  M.      3043. 
Olymp. 
civ.     4. 

B.  C.         361. 


Leosthcnes,  the  Athenian  admiral,  attempt- 
in-  to  iv>ist  an  attempt  upon  the  Cyclades, 
made  by  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  was 
defeated,  and  lost  some  of  his 
ships;  for  which  the  Athenians 
condemned  him  to  death,  and 
Chares  was  sent  with  a  small 
fleet  into  those  parts ;  but  instead 
of  fighting  the  enemy,  he  plundered  the  allies 
of  his  country,  created  seditions  wherever  he 
went,  and  was  only  intent  upon  his  own  ag- 
grandizement.^) 

Though  the  Athenians  were  sometimes  di- 
rected by  persons  of  integrity,  virtue,  patriot- 
ism, and  magnanimity,  they  too  often  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  many  whose  characters  were 
the  reverse ;  for  he  who  could  best  offer  the 
incense  of  adulation  to  the  people,  was  most 
certain  of  their  confidence  and  esteem.  Such 
qualifications  as  these  enabled  the  turbulent 
and  licentious  demagogues,  who  most  resem- 
bled the  audience,  generally  to  prevail  in  the 
popular  assembly ;  and  the  reward  which  real 
merit  deserv  ed  was  carried  off  by  specious  and 
even  noxious  qualities . 

With  principles  and  manners  like  these,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  a  daring  and  profligate 
leader  to  involve  the  Athenians  in  designs  the 
most  extravagant,  dangerous,  and  unjust. 
Chares  was  a  person  every  way  qualified  and 
proper  for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  He 
had  a  martial  appearance,  was  blunt  in  his 
address,  of  great  valour,  but  of  a  selfish  and 
ambitious  disposition.  He  was  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  and  robust  in  his  person ;  his  voice 
was  commanding,  and  his  manners  haughty. 
He  asserted  positively,  and  promised  boldly ; 
and  his  presumption  was  so  great,  that  it  con- 
cealed, even  from  himself,  his  extreme  defi- 
ciency in  the  great  duties  of  a  general.(e)  His 
imperfections  appear  more  striking  antl  palpa- 
ble on  a  comparison  of  his  abilities  and  con- 
duct with  those  of  his  contemporaries  Timo- 
tlifiis  and  Iphicral. 

These  two  Athenian  commanders  prevailed 
by  address  as  much  as  by  force  ;  securing  their 
conquests  to  the  republic  by  the  wisdom,  mo- 
deration, and  justice  with  which  they  had  been 
acquired,  and  with  which  they  still  continued  to 
be  governed.  Chares  proposed  a  very  different 


(d)  Xcuoph.  Hellen.  lib.  vii.  viii.   Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv.  Jus- 
tin, lib.  vi.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Tlmoth. 


mode  of  administration :  he  advised  his  coun- 
trymen to  plunder  the  wealth  of  their  colonies 
and  allies,  that  they  might  supply  the  defects 
of  their  treasury,  and  purchase  those  pleasures 
which  they  considered  as  essential  to  their 
happiness.  This  counsel  was  too  pleasing  not 
to  be  faithfully  obeyed.  The  vexations  an- 
ciently exercised  against  the  allied  and  de- 
pendent states  were  again  renewed ;  and,  if 
possible,  exceeded.  Those  whose  weakness 
left  them  no  other  resource  than  complaints, 
for  avenging  their  injuries,  preferred  many  re- 
monstrances against  Athenian  rapacity  and 
oppression ;  but  the  larger  and  more  populous 
islands  of  Chios,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  together 
with  the  city  of  Byzantium,  made  preparations 
for  revolting,  and  mutually  engaged  to  assist 
each  other  in  procuring  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  the  Athe- 
nians espoused  the  cause  of  Argaeus,  the  com- 
petitor of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntor,  Jul  Fer  4:J04 
for  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  }  A.  M.  3644. 
The  particulars  of  the  war  into  ^  Olymp.  cv.  i. 
which  this  interference  drew  ^B-  c- 
them  will  appear  in  the  history  of  Mace- 
don  ;  suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that  they  were 
defeated  at  Methone,  and  obliged  to  retire 
within  their  own  territories. 

The  Macedonian  war  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  allies ; 
what  has  been  called  the 
War.  Chares,  who  was  the  ad- 
viser, and  probably  also  the  chief  instrument, 
of  those  measures  which  occasioned  the  revolt 
above  spoken  of,  was  ordered,  with  a  nume- 
rous army,  against  the  capital  of  Chios;  while  a 
powerful  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias, 
was  sent  to  block  up  the  place  by  sea.  The 
confederate  revolters,  informed  of  the  prepara- 
tions making  against  Chios,  had  already  drawn 
all  their  forces  thither ;  and  though  the  island 
was  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  they  defended  it 
with  great  bravery.  Chares  found  it  difficult 
to  repel  or  withstand  the  sallies  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  Chabrias  endeavoured  in  vain  to  enter  the 
harbour  with  his  fleet;  his  own  ship  being  tin 
only  one  that  could  penetrate.  He  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  ;  and  though  he  might  ha\< 
saved  himself  by  swimming  to  the  Athenian 

(e)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Phodon. 


>vas  fol-  rjul.  Per.  4356. 

lies  ;  or  )  A.  M.     304ti. 

:  Social  J°bmP-  cv.s. 

tl,,    arl-  CB.T:         35H. 
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fleet,  as  many  of  his  companions  did,  his  sense 
of  honour  prevented  him  from  forsaking  the 
vessel  entrusted  to  him  by  the  republic ;  and  pre- 
ferring a  glorious  death  to  a  disgraceful  flight, 
he  was  slain  by  the  Chians,  fighting  bravely.(f) 

The  confederates,  encouraged  by  this  first 
success,  increased  their  fleet,  and  ravaged  the 
islrs  of  Lemnos,  Samos,  and  Imbros,  seizing 
<-\  cry  ship  that  approached,  and  levying  con- 
tributions wherever  they  could  land  their 
troops.  The  Athenians,  indignant  that  the 
territories  of  their  faithful  allies  should  fall  a 
prey  to  the  depredations  of  rebels,  fitted  out 
Jul  Per  4357  ~\  an°ther  squadron  early  the  next 
A.M.  3647. i  year;  and  gave  the  command 
Olymp.  cv.  4.  f  of  it  to  Menestheus,  the  son  of 
B.  C.  357. )  Iphicrates,  and  son-in-law  of 
Timotheus.  The  two  Athenian  armaments 
uniting  in  the  Hellespont,  whither  Chares 
had  sailed,  after  raising  the  siege  of  Chios, 
amounted  to  120  sail;  and,  that  they  might 
constrain  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  designs 
against  Lemnos  and  Samos,  the  last  of  which 
they  were  then  closely  besieging  by  land  and 
sea,  the  Athenian  commanders  directed  their 
course  towards  Byzantium,  and  began  to  lay 
siege  to  it.  This  expedient  was  successful ; 
for  the  allies  immediately  collected  their  whole 
naval  strength,  raised  the  siege  of  Samos,  and 
bore  away  with  their  utmost  force  for  By- 
zantium. 

The  two  fleets,  now  in  sight  of  each  other, 
prepared  to  engage :  but  a  sudden  and  violent 
storm  arising,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Athenian  armament  to  bear  up  to  the 
enemy,  or  even  to  continue  at  sea,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  shipwreck, 
Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  thought  it  improper 
to  fight.  Chares  alone  demanded  that  the 
fleet  should  engage  the  enemy ;  but  his  impe- 
tuosity being  overruled  by  the  opinion  of  his 
colleagues,  Chares  became  enraged  and  fu- 
rious: he  called  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
witness  their  opposition,  and  that  he  was  not 
culpable  for  the  inactivity  of  the  fleet.  He 
therefore  took  the  first  opportunity  of  sending 
messengers  to  Athens,  to  accuse  his  col- 
leagues of  incapacity,  cowardice,  and  total 
want  of  duty;  and  this  accusation  was  sup- 
ported by  venal  orators  in  his  pay. 

(f)  Such  is  the  account  of  Core.  Nepos;  Diodorus,  as  we 
bare  seen,  supposes  Chabrias  to  bave  beeu  siaiu  long  before. 
VOL    II. 


Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  were  accordingly 
tried  for  their  lives.  Through  the  timidity  of 
the  magistrates,  they  were  not  condemned  to 
death,  as  had  been  expected;  but  having  a 
large  pecuniary  fine  imposed  on  them,  which 
no  Athenian  citizen  could  at  that  time  pay, 
those  illustrious  and  unfortunate  commanders 
were  compelled  to  go  into  banishment. 

Timotheus  went  first  to  Chalcis  in  Eubrea, 
and  then  to  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  both  which 
places  his  valour  and  abilities  had  recovered 
for  his  ungrateful  country.  Iphicrates,  having 
formerly  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  a 
very  considerable  prince  of  Thessaly,  travelled 
into  that  country,  and  there  resided  in  ob- 
scurity. Botli  these  illustrious  characters 
died  in  banishment.  The  Social  war,  there- 
fore, destroyed,  or  removed,  three  of  the  best 
generals  that  Greece  possessed ;  and,  if  we 
except  the  brave  and  honest  Phocion,  the  last 
venerable  remains  of  Athenian  virtue.(g) 

The  removal  of  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus 
left  Chares  at  liberty  to  act  without  the  con- 
trol of  superior  counsels.  Had  be  been  a  per- 
son of  abilities,  and  sufficiently  virtuous  to 
have  withstood  the  corruption  and  bribery  of 
Artabazus,  the  wealthy  satrap  of  Ionia,  he 
might  have  advanced,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  the  interest  and  power  of  Athens  in 
the  Hellespont.  But  his  insatiable  avarice 
had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  many  of  the 
Athenians ;  and  his  want  of  capacity  and  care 
as  a  general  made  him  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  of  the  allies.  He  neglected  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  army  almost  totally ;  and,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  reduce  the  rebels, 
passed  his  time,  during  the  four  years  that 
his  command  was  continued,  in  the  company 
of  singers,  dancers,  and  women,  whose  luxury 
and  extravagance  consumed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  supplies  raised  for  the  war. 

Artabazus,  having  revolted  from  the  alle- 
giance of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  sought,  by  the 
promise  of  large  sums  of  money,  the  assistance 
and  protection  of  this  Athenian  chief.  Chares, 
therefore,  without  regarding  the  subsisting 
treaties  between  Persia  and  Athens,  marclu-d 
liis  army  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  of  the 
Persian  rebel ;  whom  he  effectually  relieved, 
and  received  a  reward  suitable  to  his  services. 


(g)  Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep. 
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The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  received  the 
intrlliirence  that  Chares  had  obtained  a  signal 
\irtory  over  the  troops  of  Artaxerxes,  gave 
iri vat  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  extolled  the 
-vnrral  as  the  greatest  of  patriots. 

But  a  messenger  from  the  Persian  monarch 
soon  put  an  end  to  their  false  joy.  This  am- 
bassador complained  loudly  of 
the  infraction  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries ;  and  threaten- 
ed the  Athenians,  that,  if  they 
did  not  instantly  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Asia,  the  allies  should  be  assisted 
by  Artaxerxes  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
sail.  This  just  menace,  and  the  want  of  suc- 
cessful operations  against  the  confederates,  so 
changed  the  tone  of  the  Athenians,  that 
they  designated  Chares  a  traitor,  declaimed 
as  vehemently  against  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
as  they  had  praised  it ;  and  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  their  fear,  they  not  only  recalled  their 
troops  from  Asia,  but  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  allies,  without  having  realized 
one  object  for  which  the  war  had  been  ex- 
pressly undertaken.(h)  The  confederates 
therefore  made  good  their  claims  to  liberty 
and  independence :  and  continued  free  from 
the  oppressions  of  subsidies  and  contingents ; 
till  they  submitted,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  to 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  Macedonians. 

At  this  time  the  Sacred  or  Phocean  war  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  Thebans  and 
Phoceans,  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter,  till  the  death  of  their  leader  Philome- 
lus(i)  gave  them  such  a  check  as  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  seek  allies ;  and  they 
were  joined  by  the  Spartans,  Athenians,  and 
other  states :  the  Athenians  furnishing  5000 
infantry  and  300  cavalry. 

As  yet  the  Athenians  had  not  broken  with 
the  Macedonian  monarch,  nor  had  he  been 
called  to  interfere  in  the  Sacred  war :  on  the 
contrary,  Philip  used  his  good  offices  with  the 
Tliracian  prince  Kersobleptes  to  restore  to  the 
Athenians  a  part  of  the  Chersonesus,  which 
Jul.  Per.  43m.}  ms  father  Cotys  had  wrested 
A.  M.  3004.  (  from  them.  Chares  was  sent  to 
Olymp. cvi.  4.  f  take  possession  of  this  restored 
53.  J  territory,  and  he  reduced  Sestos 
l>>  Ntorm,  being  the  only  city  that  resisted. 


(h)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi. 


It  was  about  this  period  that  the  cele- 
brated Demosthenes  began  his  public  career. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  Athenian, 
who  had  amassed  a  large  property  by  the 
manufacture  of  sword  blades ;  but,  his  fa- 
ther dying  when  he  was  young,  his  mother 
indulged  him  to  the  injury  of  his  education, 
and  his  guardians,  taking  advantage  of  his 
tender  years,  imposed  on  him  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  fortune;  so  that  when  he  grew 
up,  he  found  himself  but  little  the  better  for 
his  paternal  riches.  By  nature  he  was  least  of 
anything  designed  for  an  orator:  his  person 
was  not  handsome ;  his  tongue  being  too  large, 
made  his  utterance  thick ;  his  voice  was  weak 
and  broken ;  and  he  was  uncouth  in  his  ges- 
tures :  yet  he  overcame  all  these  impediments 
by  extraordinary  and  persevering  efforts.  His 
first  idea  of  becoming  an  orator,  originated  in 
the  necessity  in  which  he  found  himself,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  of  pleading  his  own  cause. 
for  want  of  money  to  pay  an  advocate,  in 
several  lawsuits  for  the  recovery  of  his  estate. 
Having  thus  obtained  confidence  to  speak 
before  an  assembly,  he  attempted,  when  of 
proper  age,  to  harangue  the  people ;  but  as  he 
only  got  laughed  at,  he  retired  from  society, 
with  a  resolution  to  subdue  his  natural  defects. 
To  raise  his  voice  to  a  proper  pitch,  he  accus- 
tomed himself  to  declaim  on  the  sea-shore, 
when  the  waves  were  violently  agitated ;  to 
render  his  tongue  flexible,  he  spoke  with  peb- 
bles in  his  mouth ;  and  when  he  rehearsed  his 
orations  in  his  chamber,  he  suspended  a  drawn 
sword,  with  the  point  over  his  shoulders,  to 
remind  him  of  his  habit  of  shrugging  them  up. 
Long  practice  and  a  brilliant  imagination  sup- 
plied him  with  all  things ;  and  he  acquired  a 
manly  solid  eloquence,  superior  to  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  excelling  all  who  went  before, 
and  scarcely,  if  ever,  fully  equalled  by  those 
who  have  followed  him.  When  he  came  from 
his  retirement,  he  attacked  the  prevailing  fol- 
lies of  his  countrymen,  reproaching  them  with 
their  fickleness,  duplicity,  and  want  of  true 
regard  for  the  public  interest.  He  exclaimed 
against  their  vanity  in  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  merit  of  their  ancestors,  as  if  the 
reputation  of  the  ancient  Athenians  were  an 
adequate  support  for  the  vices  of  a  degenerate 


(i)  See  before,  p.  253. 
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posterity.  He  expatiated  on  the  advantages 
of  pursuing  the  old  method  of  making  war,  by 
maintaining  an  army  of  free  citizens,  rather 
than  of  mercenaries,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  their  naval  affairs.  He  advised 
them  to  be  kind  to  their  allies ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the  Per- 
sians, who  no  longer  thought  of  conquering 
them,  but  whose  interest  it  was  to  preserve 
them  from  being  conquered,  as  it  was  their's 
to  preserve  the  independency  of  Greece.  But 
above  all,  he  cautioned  them  against  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon;  and 
when  that  monarch  attempted  to  seize  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Greece,  he  exerted  all  his  elo- 
quence to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  danger,  and  composed  the  first 
of  those  orations,  which  bear  the  title  of  Phi- 
lippics, and  are  to  the  present  hour  considered 
as  inimitable  in  their  kind.  The  dread  of 
impending  invasion,  however,  more  than  the 
exhortations  of  Demosthenes,  seems  for  the 
moment  to  have  driven  the  Athenians  from 
their  supine  security,  and  they  sent  a  fleet, 
with  troops  on  board,  to  take  possession  of 
Thermopylae,  Avith  such  secrecy  and  dispatch, 
that  when  Philip  arrived,  he  found  the  pos.t 
already  occupied :  but  the  armament,  which 
Demosthenes  required  should  be  sent  to  pro- 
tect Olynthus  and  the  Chersonesus  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Macedonians,  appears  never 
to  have  sailed ;  only  some  small  supplies  were 
sent  to  the  Olynthians,  which  arriving  oppor- 
tunely at  a  critical  moment,  rendered  consider- 
able service,  and  made  the  Athenians  so  vain, 
that  they  boasted  they  had  only  to  appear  in  a 
war,  in  order  to  ensure  victory  to  the  side  they 
favoured. 

Notwithstanding  this  empty  vaunting,  the 
Athenians  were  not  in  a  capacity  for  great 
undertakings,  for  they  had  lost  their  energy 
and  public  spirit.  Chares  was  the  general 
they  chiefly  relied  on,  and  they  sent  him  with 
a  fleet  and  two  thousand  mercenaries  to  the 
assistance  of  their  allies ;  but  instead  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
Jul  Per  4306  -\  ne  was  wn°Hy  intent  upon  plun- 
A.  M.  365c!/  der;  and  the  Olynthians  and 
Olymp.  v  their  dependencies  fell  into  the 
\  power  of  Philip.  This  was 
^  what  Demosthenes  had  fore- 
seen; and  in  three  harangues  on  the  Olyn- 
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thian  war  he  had  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
engage  the  Athenians  to  send  such  succours 
to  their  allies,  as  should  not  only  repel  the 
enemy,  but  enable  them  to  make  an  inroad 
upon  his  territories.  Instead  of  pursuing  this 
advice,  which  was  opposed  by  Demades,  and 
other  hirelings  of  Philip,  the  Athenians  had 
sent  Ctesiphon  and  Phrynon  to  the  Macedo- 
nian court,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spartan 
ambassadors,  to  solicit  assistance,  in  favour 
of  the  Phoceans.  The  friendship  of  Philip 
was  at  that  time  sought  by  both  parties  in  the 
war;  and  while  he  pledged  himself  to  neither, 
he  kept  both  in  a  state  of  dependence.  He 
was  secretly  inclined  towards  the  Thebans, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  for 
reducing  the  Phoceans :  but  as  he  knew  the 
Athenians,  Spartans,  and  other  states  allied 
with  the  Phoceans,  would  never  suffer  him  to 
pass  Thermopyla3  in  a  hostile  manner,(j)  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  temporize ;  and  he  so 
completely  blinded  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon, 
that  they  sent  word  to  Athens,  that  he  was 
completely  in  their  interest.  This  news  was 
received  with  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  the  Athe- 
nians hoped  they  should  now  be  left  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  luxurious  ease,  and  they  named 
ten  plenipotentiaries,  among  whom  were  De- 
mosthenes and  ./Eschines,  their  two  most  emi- 
nent orators,  to  repair  to  Macedon,  and  treat 
for  an  ample  and  permanent  peace.  The  king 
of  Macedon  gave  directions  that  these  ambas- 
sadors should  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
civility,  and  named  three  of  his  ministers  to 
confer  with  them.  Demosthenes,  being  oblig- 
ed to  return  to  Athens,  recommended  to  his 
colleagues  not  to  negociate  with  Philip's  de- 
puties, but  to  proceed  with  all  diligence  to 
court,  and  bring  the  negociation  to  an  imme- 
diate close ;  but  instead  of  pursuing  his  ad  vice, 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  put  off  for  three 
months  by  Philip  and  his  ministers,  and  were 
rewarded  for  their  obsequiousness  with  rich 
presents.  In  this  interval,  the  king  placed 
garrisons  in  such  places  belonging  to  the 
Athenians  in  Thrace,  as  would  best  cover  his 
frontiers :  the  plenipotentiaries  believing  his 
assurances  that  his  good  will  towards  their 
republic  would  prove  as  beneficial  to  them  as 
their  colonies  had  ever  been.  He  declared 
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that  he  sincerely  pitied  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  the  Phoceans;  that  he  detested  the 
insolence  of  the  Thebans;  and,  that  if  he 
marched  his  army  to  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pyla>,  his  expedition  would  be  more  dangerous 
to  that  state  than  to  its  enemies.  At  present, 
indeed,  he  observed,  certain  reasons  induced 
him  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  a  people  who 
set  no  bounds  to  their  ambition ;  but  he  was 
determined  to  defer  no  longer  the  ratification 
of  a  peace  with  Athens.  He  only  wished 
that,  to  save  appearances,  the  Phoceans  might 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Deceived  by 
these  specious  declarations,  or  rather  over- 
come by  the  Macedonian  gold,  the  Athenian 
deputies  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity;  but  its 
ratification  was  deferred  till  Philip  had  taken 
possession  of  Pherae,  in  Thessaly,  and  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  He 
then  gave  the  treaty  his  ratification,  and  dis- 
missed the  plenipotentiaries  with  the  strongest 
assurances  of  his  being  ever  ready  to  give  the 
Athenians  proofs  of  his  friendship.  On  their 
return  to  Athens,  Demosthenes  declared  that 
the  promises  of  Philip  ought  not  to  be  relied 
on,  and  condemned  the  deputies  for  having 
suffered  themselves  to  be  trifled  with,  while 
the  distant  territories  of  the  republic  had  been 
surreptitiously  taken  possession  of,  and  the 
gates  of  Greece  thrown  open  to  a  prince  full 
of  insidious  promises,  but  altogether  destitute 
of  integrity .(k)  In  opposition  to  this,  JEschines 
declared  that  the  assurances  of  their  royal  ally 
ought  to  give  them  complete  satisfaction ;  that 
there  was  great  danger  in  disturbing  princes ; 
and  that  the  surest  method  of  making  men 
deceitful,  was  to  let  them  know  their  fidelity 
was  suspected.  The  rest  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries concurred  with  jEschines ;  and  the 
people,  desirous  that  their  pleasures  should 
not  be  interrupted,  gave  an  easy  credence  to 
what  they  advanced,  and  decreed  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  peace.  Even  Phocion,  the  wor- 
thiest man  in  that  republic,  did  not  oppose  it; 
for,  as  he  saw  that  the  Athenians  were  inca- 
pable of  being  themselves  at  the  head  of 
Greece,  he  was  desirous  to  have  them  upon 
good  terms  with  the  power  that  would  be 


(k)  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Falsa  Legat. 

(1)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Demosth.  et  Pho- 
clou. 
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While  the  Athenians  were  debating  on  the 
conduct  of  their  negociators,  Philip  passed 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae ;  but  instead  of 
turning  his  arms  against  the  Thebans,  as  had 
been  expected,  he  crowned  his  soldiers  with 
laurel,  declared  them  to  be  the  troops  of 
Apollo,  and  himself  the  lieutenant-general  of 
that  deity,  and  entered  Phocis  with  an  air  of 
triumph.  What  followed,  has  been  already 
related  :(m)  suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that 
the  Phoceans  were  miserably  ruined,  and 
the  Athenians  discovered  themselves  to  have 
been  outwitted. 

In  the  first  moments  of  irritation  produced 
at  Athens  by  the  treachery  of  Philip,  an  uni- 
versal cry  of  war  was  heard.  The  negociators 
of  the  late  peace  were  every  where  execrated 
as  the  betrayers  of  their  country ;  the  people 
assembled  to  examine  the  state  of  their  har- 
bours and  shipping :  and  passed  a  decree  that 
the  Athenians  who  generally  resided  in  the 
country  should  be  summoned  to  the  defence 
of  the  city;  that  all  within  the  distance  of 
twelve  miles  should  remove  their  persons  and 
most  valuable  effects  into  Athens  or  Piraeus ; 
and  those,  whose  situations  were  farther  dis- 
tant, should  convey  themselves  and  their  pro- 
perty into  the  nearest  fortresses,  and  places  of 
greatest  strength  in  the  Attic  territory.  They 
seemed  inclined  to  question  the  election  of 
Philip  into  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
because  it  had  been  done  without  their  con- 
sent; and  every  thing  denoted  approaching 
hostilities. 

The  interference  of  Demosthenes,  however, 
prevented  an  open  rupture.  He  told  his  coun- 
trymen that,  though  he  had  not  been  friendly 
to  the  late  pacification,  he  was  nevertheless 
anxious  for  the  observance  of  the  treaty ; 
because  at  present  the  contest  would  be  very 
unequal ;  since  they  would  have  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  Macedonian  monarch,  but 
with  several  states  of  Greece,  which  had  be- 
come his  confederates.(n)  These  remon- 
strances had  their  proper  effect;  the  Athe- 
nians saw  the  impossibility  of  now  attempting, 
what,  not  long  before,  they  might  easily  have 
effected;  and  they  began  to  think  of  ruining 
Philip,  as  they  had  raised  him,  by  degrees. 

(m)  See  before,  p.  253. 

(n)  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Pac. 
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The  fame  of  Philip's  achievements  disposed 
his  subjects  to  hope  every  thing  from  his  con- 
duct, and  all  the  neighbouring  states  began 
to  solicit  his  friendship.  The  wily  monarch, 
therefore,  always  intent  upon  extending  and 
establishing  his  conquests,  while  he  carried  on 
his  negociations  in  Greece,  marched  an  army 
into  Thrace,  and  by  his  victories  in  those 
Jul.  Per.  4370.")  parts,  greatly  incommoded  the 
A.M.  36GO.  (_  Athenian  colonists.  Diopithes, 
Olymp.cix.  1. 1  who  had  the  government  of  the 
344-3  Athenian  colonies  in  Thrace, 
perceiving  the  designs  of  Philip,  resolved  to 
oppose  them ;  and,  without  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions from  home,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
king's  absence,  to  invade  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts of  Macedonia,  and  laid  them  waste  with 
fire  and  sword. 

Philip,  being  then  engaged  in  a  campaign  in 
the  Chersonesus,  could  not  repel  Diopithes  by 
force;    but   he  wrote  to  the  Athenians,  and 
complained  of  the  conduct   of  their  officers, 
who,  in  time  of  peace,  had  entered  his  terri- 
tories, ravaged  the   country,    arid   committed 
such  depredations  as  could  scarcely  have  been 
justified  by  mutual  hostilities.     The  partisans 
of  Philip   at   Athens   supported   the   charges 
urged   against  Diopithes   with   all   their   elo- 
quence.    They  insisted  that,  unless  he  should 
be  recalled  from  his  government,  and  brought 
to   trial,    for  this   infringement  of  the  peace, 
the  Athenians  could  not  hope  to  preserve  the 
friendship   of   Philip,  nor  that   of  any  other 
state.      Demosthenes   undertook  the   defence 
of  the  accused  general,  and  contended   that 
his    conduct   and   measures  were   objects   of 
praise,   rather   than   of  censure.      The   other 
party  then  began  to  charge  him  with  extor- 
tion and  piracy,  and  of  levying  contributions 
upon  the  friends   and  allies   of  Athens :   but 
Demosthenes  replied  so  satisfactorily  to  their 
allegations,  and  urged  such  forcible  arguments 
against  any  farther  reliance  upon  Philip,  that 
not  only  was  Diopithes  continued  in  his  com- 
mand, but  a  reinforcement  was  sent  him,  to 
shew  the  king  of  Macedon  that  the  Athenians 
knew   how   to   maintain  the   dignity  of  their 
state.(o) 

About  this  time  the  intrigues  of  Philip  in 
the   Peloponnesus    began   to   discover   them- 


(o)  Demosth.  Orat.  (le  Cliersones.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi 
Amtot.  De  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  oral.  8. 


iclves;  he  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the 
Mt  ssenians  and  Argives,  who  were  weary  of 
the  Spartan  yoke,  and  he  was  preparing  to 
assist  the  Thebans  in  humbling  the  Lacedae- 
monians. In  this  emergency,  Athens  was  ap- 
)lied  to  by  the  Spartans  on  one  side,  and  by 
:he  Messenians  and  Argives  on  the  other;  but 
Demosthenes,  in  a  vehement  harangue,  deter- 
mined his  countrymen  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Sparta,  at  the  same  time  that  he  excited  such 
a  powerful  dislike  of  Philip(p)  in  the  minds 
of  the  Messenians  and  Argives,  that  that  mo- 
narch, after  he  had  ravaged  the  territories  of 
Laconia,(q)  judged  it  proper  to  retire  from  the 
Peloponnesus;  but  in  his  retreat  he  made  a 
descent  upon  Euboea.  This  island,  which, 
Tom  its  situation,  Philip  was  accustomed  to 
call  the  fetters  of  Greece,  had  long  been  con- 
sidered by  him  as  extremely  favourable  to  his 
meditated  designs  of  universal  sovereignty. 
From  the  beginning  of  Ms  reign  he  had  exert- 
ed every  means  to  become  possessed  of  it; 
and  his  intrigues,  aided  by  the  dilatory  con- 
duct of  the  Athenians,  at  length  effected  his 
purpose.  Under  pretence  of  sending  thither 
some  troops,  who  might  deliver  Euboea  from 
the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  Mososus,  the 
Athenian  commander,  he  landed  such  a  body 
of  forces  as  proved  sufficient,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  adherents  in  the  island,  to  expel 
the  Athenians. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  Macedonians  was 
marked  with  numerous  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression.  Many  of  the  cities  prepared  to 
rebel ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  dispatched 
emissaries  to  the  several  communities  of  Greece, 
soliciting  assistance  from  those  states  which 
they  had  reason  to  deem  favourable  to  their 
views;  and  the  Athenians,  chiefly  -,Jul  Per  43_g 
by  the  influence  of  Demosthe-  I  A.  M.  sees! 
nes,(r)  sent  to  them  a  small  body  "j  Olymp.cix.  4. 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  I.B.  C.  341. 
the  brave  and  virtuous  Phocion. 

This  man  had  already  acquired  great  repu- 
tation as  a  general,  and  still  more  as  an  ora- 
tor. He  had  studied  in  the  Academy  under 
Plato,  and  his  manners  were  formed  upon  the 
models  of  the  most  rigid  virtue.  His  outward 
appearance  was  forbidding ;  but  his  conversa- 
tion was  agreeable  and  entertaining.  Every 


(p)  Demosth.  Philipp.  ii. 
(r)  Deiuoslh.  Philipp.  ii. 


(q)  See  before,  p.  651. 
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word  and  action  expressed  the  utmost  affec- 
tion ami  benevolence.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  eloquence,  and  was  very  success- 
ful. His  reasoning  was  so  powerful,  that  even 
the  energy  and  dignity  of  Demosthenes  were 
obliged  to  yield  before  it. 

Phocion  perceived  that  the  indolence  and 
unsteadiness  of  the  Athenians  rendered  them 
incapable  of  contending  with  the  unceasing 
activity  of  Philip,  and  it  was  from  this  convic- 
tion that  he  continually  exhorted  his  country- 
men to  gain  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  a 
prince  against  whom  they  could  not  make  war 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  command, 
however,  which  they  offered  him,  he  always 
considered  it  his  duty  to  accept,  even  when 
he  disapproved  of  the  expedition.  Forty-five 
times  was  he  chosen  governor  of  Athens ;  and 
no  greater  encomium  can  be  passed  upon  his 
talents  as  a  minister  and  statesman,  than  that 
he  never  solicited  that  high  and  dangerous 
office;  but  was  generally  appointed  during 
his  absence.  It  was  matter  of  no  small  asto- 
nishment that,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
his  morals,  and  his  opposition  to  the  will  and 
caprice  of  the  people,  the  Athenians  should 
be  so  partial  to  him  :  but  the  opinion  they  had 
formed  of  his  probity  and  merit  induced  them 
to  seek  his  assistance  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger, for  their  own  sake.(s) 

Phocion  accordingly  sailed  with  the  arma- 
ment to  Eubrea.  Demosthenes  accompanied 
him ;  and,  addressing-  the  popular  assemblies 
in  almost  every  city  of  the  island,  inflamed 
the  inhabitants  with  such  animosity  against 
Philip,  that  little  remained  for  the  general  to 
achieve.  The  Euboeans  every  where  took 
arms,  attacked  the  Macedonian  garrisons, 
and  compelled  them  entirely  to  evacuate  the 
island ;  and  Philip  determined  to  strike  a 
more  dangerous  blow  at  Athens,  by  prosecut- 
ing his  conquests  in  Thrace.  It  was  for  this 
service  that  Demosthenes  was  honoured  by 
his  countrymen  with  a  golden  crown. 

As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  Philip 
marched  with  30,000  men  against  Perinthus.(t) 
Having  scoured  the  plain  with  his  cavalry,  he 
exhausted  in  the  siege  of  that  place  all  the 
military  skill  known  to  the  ancients.  He 
raised  towers  forty  cubits  high,  undermined 

(s)  Plut.  et  Corn.  Xep.  in  Vit.  Phocion. 


the  fortification,  and  made  use  of  battering 
rams  in  effecting  a  breach  in  the  walls ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Byzantium  contrived  to  throw  suc- 
cours into  the  place ;  while  the  Perinthians 
sent  ambassadors  to  claim  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  firm  allies  they  had  always 
been.  Demosthenes  supported  their  appli- 
cation ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  of  Philip's 
retainers,  a  force  was  decreed,  though  unhap- 
pily it  was  put  under  the  direction  of  Chares. 
This  commander  accordingly  set  sail  with  a 
small  squadron  of  galleys,  a  considerable  body 
of  land  forces,  and  an  excellent  band  of  music, 
which  he  had  chosen  with  great  care,  and  paid 
at  an  extravagant  rate.  On  his  arrival,  how- 
ever, his  character  was  so  well  known,  that 
neither  the  Perinthians  nor  Byzantines  would 
admit  him  into  their  port ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  home,  though  not  before  he  had 
plundered  the  allies,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Athenian  name. 

While  this  armament  was  going  and  return- 
ing, Philip,  who  feared  that  by  engaging  the 
Athenians  in  war  he  might  revive  that  spirit  of 
ambition  and  thirst  for  glory  which  in  former 
times  had  rendered  them  so  powerful,  endea- 
voured to  divert  them  from  it  by  sending  them 
a  letter,  which  is  still  extant,  and  was  intend- 
ed both  as  a  manifesto  to  the  commons  and  to 
his  enemies  in  Athens,  and  as  a  scheme  of 
instruction  to  his  friends.     This  epistle  would 
probably  have   produced   the  desired   effect, 
if  Demosthenes  had  not  opened  the  people's 
eyes,  and  ^convinced  them  that  the  king's  only 
design  was  to  prevent  their  taking  any  vigor- 
ous resolution  till  he  had  subdued  the  country 
where  his  army  then  lay.     While  the  public 
mind  was  still  undecided,  news  arrived  that 
Chares   had   been   excluded  the  ports  of  the 
allies,  and  great  heats  arose  in  consequence ; 
the    partisans    of   Philip    loudly    declaiming 
against  the  allies  for  the  insult  they  had  put 
upon  the  republic.     But  on  Phocion  observing 
that  they  ought   not  to   blame  the   allies  so 
much  as  the  base  conduct  of  their  own  gene- 
ral, who  had  rendered  the  Athenians  suspect- 
ed even  to  those  who  were  unable  to  support 
themselves ;  and  that  they  were  bound  to  re- 
trieve their  honour  by  sending  back  the  arma- 


(t)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.    Justin,  lib.  viii.     Demosth.  pro 
Ctesiph. 
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ment  under  the  command  of  some  man  of 
known  probity;  the  popular  assembly,  with 
its  wonted  instability,  changed  its  tone,  and 
nominated  Phocion  himself  admiral  and  cap- 
tain general.(u) 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  despairing  of  re- 
ducing Perinthus  by  force,  had  turned  the 
siege  into  a  blockade;  and  thinking  to  in- 
demnify his  army  for  their  long  and  great 
fatigue,  marched  suddenly  with  a  large  de- 
tachment to  Byzantium,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  excited  his  displeasure  by  the  suc- 
cours they  had  thrown  into  Perinthus.  But 
while  he  was  thus  expecting  to  take  two  cities 
at  once,  the  face  of  affairs  was  totally  changed 
by  the  arrival  of  Phocion  with  the  Athenian 
armament.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Chersone- 
sus  immediately  declared  for  the  Athenians : 
Phocion  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Byzantines,  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  en- 
camp without  their  city,  but  insisted  on  his 
taking  up  his  quarters  in  their  houses :  the 
arms  of  Philip  were  foiled  in  every  encounter ; 
his  artifices  were  met  and  eluded  by  similar 
address ;  and  as  he  could  expect  to  obtain  no 
advantage  over  an  opponent  as  brave  as  pru- 
dent, he  raised  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  remov- 
ed the  blockade  of  Perinthus,  and  evacuated 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Propontis.  Phocion 
then  retook  such  places  as  were  garrisoned  by 
the  Macedonians,  captured  many  ships,  and 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Philip.(v) 

Great  and  solemn  honours  were  decreed  to 
Athens  on  account  of  these  meritorious  ser- 
vices; and  Phocion  who  executed,  and  De- 
mosthenes who  advised  the  measure,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  so  much  glory  was  acquired, 
received  the  grateful  applause  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Jul.  Per.  4375.  •}  Philip  immediately  sent  am- 
A.  M.  3fi«5.  f  bassadors  to  Athens  to  negociate 
Oljmp.  ex.  2.  f  a  peace,  while  he  engaged  in 
339. )  a  successful  warfare  against 
Atheas,  a  Scythian  prince.  Demosthenes, 
however,  opposed  his  oratory  to  the  overtures  ; 
and  the  Athenians  themselves  were  in  no  haste 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tages they  derived  from  a  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities by  sea.  The  Macedonians  had  never 
. •  > 

•     (u)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Phocion. 

(\)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Phocion.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi. 


been  powerful  on  that  element ;  and  their  ene- 
mies now  deprived  them  of  all  their  trade,  by 
keeping  such  squadrons  on  their  coasts  that 
their  vessels  dared  not  stir  out  of  port. 

About  this  period,  the  Megarseans  privately 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians ;  and 
Phocion  being  sent  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
volunteers  to  protect  their  capital,  he  re-edili<  <l 
their  long  walls,  joined  the  city  to  its  port, 
Nisaea,  and  effectually  secured  it  to  the  Athe- 
nians. Afterwards  Phocion  was  sent  among 
the  islands  to  regulate  all  things  for  the  interest 
of  his  country. 

Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  was  accurately 
informed  of  the  vigorous  preparations  the 
Athenians  were  making  for  prosecuting  the 
war  against  him ;  and  though  provoked  that 
they  should  be  the  continual  opposers  of  his 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  he  knew  not  how 
to  retaliate  upon  tiiem.  He  was  aware  that  if 
he  marched  to  attack  Attica  through  the  The- 
ban  and  Thessalian  territories,  the  inhabitants 
of  those  states,  ever  selfish  and  capricious, 
would  be  ready  to  join  his  enemies  on  the 
least  appearance  of  a  failure :  his  late  unfor- 
tunate expedition  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis  rendered  such  an  attempt  extremely 
unfavourable,  and  as  the  Athenian  navy  far 
exceeded  that  of  Macedon,  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  successfully  attacking  them  by  sea. 

In  this  emergency,  he  was  applied  to  by  an 
exile,  named  Antiphon,  who,  having  surrep- 
titiously usurped  the  rights  and  honours  of  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  had  been  expelled  with 
marks  of  ignominy.  Stung  with  disappoint- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  a  thirst  of  vengeance, 
he  offered  the  Macedonian  monarch  to  exe- 
cute any  enterprise,  however  desperate,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  return  in  disguise 
to  Athens,  and  conceal  himself  in  the  Piraeus, 
till  he  found  an  opportunity  to  set  fire  to  llic 
docks  and  arsenal,  and  destroy  at  once  the 
defence  and  dependence  of  the  republic.  The 
scheme,  however,  failed,  through  the  vigilance 
of  Demosthenes :  Antiphon  was  dragged  from 
his  concealment,  and  on  being  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, confessed  both  his  intentions  and  his 
employer.(w) 

Another  scheme  of  Philip  had  all  the  suc- 
cess he  could  desire,  and  by  its  consequences 

(w)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Demosth.    Cic.  DC  Div,  lib.  ii. 
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destroyed  the  liberties  of  Greece.     By  means 
of  hi*  partisans  in  Athens,  he  procured  his;  old 
frit  ml  ,/Eschines  to  be  sent  as  the  representa- 
tive of  that  city  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  ; 
he  had   scarcely  taken  his  seat  there,  when 
a  question    arose,    whether  the   Locrians   of 
Amphissa  had  not  been  guilty  of  sacrilege  in 
ploughing  the  fields  of  Cirrha,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of   the  temple    at    Delphi?     The 
sentiments   of  the   deputies  differing   on  this 
subject,  ^schines,  in  an  assumed  ardour  of 
patriotic   indignation,   harangued  the  council 
in  a  speech  as  energetic  as  Demosthenes  him- 
self ever  uttered  ;  and  he  read  to  the  assembly 
the  decree  of  Apollo,  which  condemned  the 
harbour  and  lands  of  Cirrha  to  perpetual  de- 
solation.    The  warmth  of  ./Eschines  occasion- 
ed a  tumult  in  the  council  ;  at  length,  however, 
he  recommended  a  view  of  the  spot,  which 
was  decreed  ;  but  when  the  Amphictyons  ar- 
rived in  the  Cirrhean  plain,  the  Amphisseans 
attacked  them  so  vigorously,  that  they  were 
compelled    to    secure    themselves    by    flight. 
This  contempt  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
authority  in   Greece  was   too  flagrant  to   be 
passed    over  with  impunity;  it  was  resolved 
that     the    houses     and     plantations    on    the 
Cirrhean  plain  should  be  destroyed  ;  and  that 
an  army  should  be  raised  to  chastise  the  delin- 
quents.    As  this  army  was  to  be  composed  of 
contingents  from  all  the  states  of  Greece,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  more  urgent  concerns  to 
attend  to,  the  appearance  at  the  rendezvous 
was  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  Amphictyon 
sent  to  command  it  durst  not  undertake  any 
thing  more  than  the  devastation  of  the  sacred 
plain.     On  the  return  of  these  troops  toward.. 
the  temple,  they  were  overtaken  and  attacked 
by  a  numerous   party    of  Amphisseans,  who 
took   many   prisoners,  and  pursued   the   rest 
to  Delphi.     This  was  precisely  the  point  at 
which  vEschines  wished  to  arrive:  in  a  long 
and  vehement  harangue  he  contended  that  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  Greece  depended  on  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  Amphictyonic  decrees 
mveigfaed  against  the  want  of  public  spirit  in 
those  states  which  had  not  sent  their  quotas 
and   procured  the  appointment  of  Philip  for 


Ctesipk.    Diod 


Sicul.  Hb 


.  ,  the  Py 

and  her  ministers  were  bribed  to  Philippine 


their  general,   that    he    might    execute  their 
decree.(x) 

Though  the  Macedonians  alone  seemed  far 
more  numerous  than  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  Amphisseans,  Philip  dispatched  circular 
letters  throughout  Greece,  requiring  the  assist- 
ance of  their  combined  arms   to   avenge  the 
cause   of   the   Amphictyons    and    of  Apollo. 
The  Thebans,  more  intimidated  by  a  power- 
ful army  in  their  neighbourhood  than  inclined 
to   the   Macedonians,   sent  a   small   body   of 
forces  to  join  his  troops  ;  but  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians,   who    had  long  beheld  the    policy  of 
Greece  with  disgust,  and  envied  the  power  of 
Macedonia,    which  they  were  unable  to  op- 
pose, determined  to  adhere   to   a   strict  and 
sullen  neutrality.     The  Athenians,  awakened 
by  the  powerful  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to 
a  just  sense  of  their  danger,  opposed  Philip 
with  ten  thousand  mercenaries ;  despising  the 
threats  of  the  oracle  against  those  who  took 
part  with  the  Amphisseans.(y)     Philip  waited 
for  no  other  reinforcement  than  that  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Thebans ;  but  immedi- 
ately besieged,  took,  and  garrisoned  Amphissa ; 
put  the  Athenian  mercenaries  to  flight;   and 
spread   the   terror  of  his   arms   over  all   the 
neighbouring  country. 

These  events  occasioned  great  consternation 
at  Athens.  The  citizens,  who  before  could  not 
forego  their  pleasures  that  they  might  defend 
Amphissa,  now  considered  the  moment  as  ap- 
proaching, in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
defend  their  own  walls  against  the  victorious 
invader.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Philip, 
craving  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  while  their 
ablest  orators  were  sent  to  rouse  the  Greeks 
to  an  union  against  a  barbarian,  for  so  they 
called  Philip,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
avenging  the  injuries  of  Apollo,  and  of  the 
Grecian  states,  meditated  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  subjugation  of  their  common 
country.  Many  of  the  communities  of  Gr< 
received  these  ambassadors  favourably ;  but 
Thebes,  equally  averse  to  the  rivalship  of 
Athens  and  the  domination  of  Macedon,  fluc- 
tuated between  uncertain  councils.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  that  Philip  .should  march 

or  to  prophesy  as  best  suited  the  interests  of  Philip ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  ^Eschines  accused  his  opponent  of  receiv- 
ing sums  of  money,  and  an  annual  pension,  to  abet  the  im- 
piety of  Amphissa. 
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through  tlie  Theban  territory  before  he  could 
invade  Attica,  the  decision  of  that  people  was 
of  peculiar  importance. 

That  he  might  fix  their  wavering  irresolution, 
and  awaken  their  sensibility,  Philip  seized 
upon  Elataea,  the  largest  city  of  Phocis,  situ- 
ate near  the  Cephisus.  This  was  a  master- 
stroke of  his  policy,  and  it  amazed  all 
Greece.(z)  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
the  Athenians  were  made  acquainted  with  this 
action  of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  and  the 
tumult  which  the  news  occasioned  in  the  city 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
Before  dawn,  however,  the  confusion  ceased ; 
the  citizens  assembled,  the  senators  took  their 
places,  and  the  president  formally  reported  the 
alarming  intelligence  that  Philip  had  seized 
upon  the  city  of  Elataea,  distant  only  two 
days'  march  from  Attica:  a  herald  then,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  proclaimed :  "  That  who- 
ever had  any  thing  to  offer  on  the  present 
emergency,  should  ascend  the  rostrum,  and 
give  his  advice ;"  but  so  powerfully  had  the 
panic  of  the  moment  paralyzed  the  public 
energies,  that  although  the  magistrates,  the 
generals,  and  the  orators,  were  all  present, 
the  invitation,  frequently  repeated,  was  re- 
ceived with  silence  and  dismay. 

At  length,  Demosthenes  arose,  undaunted 
and  unmoved  amid  this  scene  of  horror,  and 
by  his  speech  obtained  the  noblest  triumph 
of  patriotism.  He  exhorted  the  Athenians  to 
shake  oft'  that  unmanly  terror  which  had  sur- 
prised them,  and  to  fear  rather  for  their  neigh- 
bours, whose  territories  were  more  immedi- 
ately threatened ;  and  then  continued  :  "  Let 
your  forces  march  without  delay  to  Eleusis ; 
and  prove  to  the  Thebans  and  to  all  Greece, 
that,  as  those  who  have  betrayed  their  coun- 
try, are  supported  by  Philip,  so  you  are  ready 
to  protect,  with  your  hereditary  courage  and 
fortune,  all  who  will  fight  for  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  Let  an  embassy  at  the  same  time  be 
sent  to  Thebes,  to  remind  its  citizens  of  the 
many  favours  conferred  upon  them  by  your 
ancestors  ;  to  assure  them  that  you  consider 
them  as  friends,  and  to  inform  them  that  the 
Athenians  have  forgot  all  their  recent  hosti- 
lities with  Greece,  and  will  never  forsake  the 
cause  of  their  common  country,  which  is  at 

(z)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Phoclm.  et  De- 
motsih. 
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present,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  cause  of 
Thebes.  Offer  them,  therefore,  your  services 
at  the  present  juncture  ;  and  require  nothing 
for  whatever  you  can  now  render  them  ;  as- 
sure them  that  you  are  sensible  of  the  danger-- 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  ready  to  de- 
fend them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power."(a) 

These  proposals  were  received  with  univer- 
sal applause;  and  Demosthenes  drew  up  a 
formal  decree  for  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion, which  may  be  considered  as  the  expiring 
voice  of  a  people  who  had  determined  that, 
when  every  thing  mortal  perished,  the  fame  <>t 
Athens  should  still  survive.  Demosthenes 
was  chosen  to  head  the  embassy  he  had  so 
strongly  recommended  ;  and  the  same  un- 
daunted spirit  that  dictated  the  decree  accom- 
panied the  Athenian  orator  to  Thebes  ;  where 
he  triumphed  over  the  intrigues  of  Amyntas 
and  Clearchus,  the  emissaries  of  Philip,  aided 
as  they  were  by  the  eloquence  of  Python.  The 
citizens  of  Thebes  passed  a  decree,  that  the 
proffered  assistance  of  Athens  should  be  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  ;  and  the  Athenian  army, 
having  soon  after  taken  the  field,  was  admitted 
within  the  Theban  walls,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness. 

Demosthenes  magnified  his  success  at  Athens 
as  a  mighty  stroke  of  policy,  because  he  had 
put  the  war  at  a  distance  from  Attica  :  but 
Phocion  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
war,  because  he  knew  it  would  be  badly  ma- 
naged, and  even,  ventured  to  propose  an  ac- 
commodation, and  the  renewal  of  the  peace 
with  Philip,  for  which  he  was  illiberally  treat- 
ed by  the  populace. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  having  advanced 
towards  the  Boeotian  frontier,  the  confederated 
attacked  his  advanced  parties,  ^jul  Per  4376 
and  routed  them  in  two  ren-  \  A.  M. 


counters.     Regardless  of  these 
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losses,  he  marched  his  army, 
consisting  of  32,000  men,  to  the  plain  of  Cha5- 
ronea,  which  he  considered  as  admirably  suited 
to  the  operations  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 
The  ground  for  his  encampment,  and  after- 
wards the  field  of  battle,  were  chosen  with 
equal  skill.  Near  the  place,  and  within  view, 
was  a  statue  of  Hercules,  who  was  said  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  his  race  :  and  some  oracles  had 


(a)  DemostU.  pro  Ctesiph. 
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announced  that  this  would  be  the  scene  of 
deflation  and  woe  to  Greece. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  had  left 
their  city,  inattentive  to  every  thing  but  the 
cause  of  their  country.  The  combined  army 
amounted  to  30,000  men,  animated  by  the 
noblest  design,  the  emancipation  of  their 
country  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny ;  but  their 
ffenerals  were  men  very  unfit  for  their  station. 
Chares,  that  scandal  to  his  country,  and  Lysi- 
cles,  a  man  destitute  of  conduct,  commanded 
the  Athenians,  and  Theagenes  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Thebans;  they  were  all  creatures  of 
cabal,  tools  of  faction,  and  slaves  of  interest 
or  voluptuousness. 

The  day  approached  for  abolishing  the  tot- 
tering independence  of  those  republics,  whose 
internal  vices  and  the  arms  and  intrigues  of 
Philip  had  for  twenty-two  years  been  gradually 
undermining.  Before  the  sun  was  risen,  both 
armies  were  in  battle  array:  Philip  headed 
the  right  wing  of  his  forces,  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  Athenians  ;  and  his  son 
Alexander,  then  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  surrounded  by  experienced  officers, 
commanded  the  left  wing,  which  faced  the 
"  Sacred  Band"  of  the  Thebans.  The  auxili- 
aries of  each  army  were  placed  in  the  centre. 
The  Athenians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
charged  the  enemy  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  repelled  the  opposing  divisions ;  but  the 
ardour  of  Alexander  bore  down  all  before 
him,  and  compelled  the  Thebans  to  retire, 
.liter  the  "  Sacred  Band"  had  been  cut  off  to 
a  man;  the  young  prince  pursuing  the  scat- 
tered multitude  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  generals, 
too  much  elated  with  their  success,  neglected 
to  improve  it.  They  had  repelled  the  centre 
and  one  wing  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  no- 
thing now  remained  but  the  phalanx,  com- 
manded by  Philip  in  person.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  attempting  to  break  this  formidable 
body,  L\>ides  cried  out:  "  Pursue,  my  brave 
countrymen!  let  us  drive  the  cowards  to  Ma- 
<  i  don."  Philip,  perceiving  their  error,  said 
\>-ry  coolly  to  one  of  his  officers:  "These 
Athenian.-  kuo\\  not  how  to  conquer;"  and 
then  (,i(|(  n  (|  the  phalanx  to  the  attack.  This 
body  was  posted  on  an  eminence,  from 


(I.)  I'lut.  in.  Vit.  Demosth. 


whence,  when  the  Athenians  were  eager  in 
their  pursuit,  they  came  down  with  an  irresisti- 
ble shock,  broke  their  ranks,  and  routed  them 
with  a  horrible  slaughter.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand fell ;  two  thousand  were  taken  prisoners ; 
and  the  rest  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
Here  it  was  that  Demosthenes,  whose  elo- 
quence and  patriotism  had  roused  the  courage 
of  his  countrymen,  betrayed  a  weakness  un- 
worthy of  himself.  Of  all  the  Athenians,  he 
alone  advanced  to  the  charge  cool  and  undis- 
mayed ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Macedonians  had 
repelled  their  attack,  he  turned  his  back  in 
an  agony  of  grief  and  despair,  cast  away  his 
shield,  fled  with  the  foremost,  and  when  a  stake 
caught  hold  of  his  robe,  he  was  so  terrified 
at  the  supposition  of  being  in  the  grasp  of  an 
enemy,  that  he  cried  out:  "Alas!  spare  my 
life  !"(b)  Few  of  the  confederates  perished ; 
but  more  of  the  Thebans  were  killed  than 
taken  prisoners. 

Philip  was  so  overjoyed  at  this  victory,  that 
he  lost  all  moderation.  He  danced  about  as 
if  he  had  been  distracted,  caused  the  decree 
of  Demosthenes  to  be  sung  in  his  presence, 
spoke  contemptibly  of  the  powers  of  Greece, 
and  reviled  the  Athenian  prisoners  with  scoffs 
and  ill  language.  At  length  Demades,  who 
was  one  of  the  captives,  reproved  him :  "  Since 
Fortune,  O  Philip,"  said  he,  "  has  assigned 
thee  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  why  wilt  thou 
play  Thersites  ?"  At  this  Philip  blushed,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  immediately  released.  He 
likewise  discharged  the  rest  of  the  Athenian 
captives ;  and  when  they  afterwards  sent  to 
demand  their  baggage,  the  king  said,  laugh- 
ing :  "  1  believe  these  people  think  we  have 
not  beaten  them  in  earnest!"  but  he  ordered 
their  baggage  to  be  given  them;  and  also  sent 
his  son  Alexander,  and  Antipater,  the  most 
confidential  of  his  ministers,  to  offer  peace  to 
the  Athenians,  on  terms  more  favourable  than 
they  had  reason  to  expect.(c)  The  people, 
however,  seemed  universally  inclined  to  place 
the  whole  of  their  confidence  in  arms,  and 
none  in  the  mercy  of  Philip.  On  the  motion 
of  Hyperides,  the  orator,  it  was  decreed  that 
their  wives,  children,  and  most  valuable  effects, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Piraeus;  and  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  the  city  were  bestowed  on 


(c)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi. 
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strangers  and  slaves,  on  condition  of  their 
taking  arms  against  the  enemy. 
Jul  Per  4377  ^  Lysicles  and  Chares,  on  their 
A.  M.  3«67.  (  arrival  at  Athens,  were  publicly 
Olymp.  ex.  4.  f  arraigned  for  the  loss  of  the  bat- 
337'-J  tie  of  Chaeronea  ;  the  former  was 
condemned  and  put  to  death ;  but  Chares 
found  means  to  escape.  Echinus  also  insti- 
tuted a  process  against  Demosthenes  on  the 
same  account;  but  the  orator  defended  him- 
self so  ably,  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted, 
and  his  accuser  sent  into  exile.  About  the 
same  time,  Demosthenes  obtained  a  decree 
for  repairing  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the 
city ;  and  being  appointed  to  superintend  the 
work,  he  generously  completed  it  at  his  own 
cost.  He  was  likewise  appointed  to  pro- 
nounce the  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Chaeronea,  and  who  were 
interred  at  the  public  expense  :  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  admitted  not  of  those  dar- 
ing flights  to  which  he  had  been  used  ;  and  the 
genius  of  the  orator  seemed  to  have  fallen  with 
the  fortunes  of  his  country .(d) 

But  the  war  party  in  Athens  was  not  the 
strongest :  the  wisest  of  the  citizens,  who  saw 
the  prudence  of  accepting  the  peace  offered 
by  Philip,  prevailed  in  the  public  assembly  to 
have  ambassadors  sent  to  treat  with  that  mo- 
narch, and  a  pacification  was  settled  upon  the 
terms  he  had  at  first  proposed. 

Philip,  satisfied  with  having  humbled  the 
pride  of  Greece,  abstained  from  his  purpose 
of  totally  subjugating  it  till  a  more  favourable 
opportunity.  He  had  projected  the  conquest 
of  Persia,  and  stood  in  need  of  its  undivided 
resources,  which  he  could  now  obtain  by  mild- 
ness, and  might  have  lost  by  any  attempt  at 
coercion.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
instead  of  deploring  their  humiliation,  rejoiced 
in  the  lenity  of  their  sovereign ;  and  regarding 
the  greatness  of  Philip  as  rather  due  to  his 
merit  than  acquired  by  his  arts  and  arms,  they 
recognized  him,  in  a  general  assembly,  as  their 
generalissimo  and  leader  against  the  Persians. 
Into  this  assembly,  Demades,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  Phocion,  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  insist  on  being  received ;  but  when 
they  found  themselves  in  consequence  obliged 
to  furnish  the  king  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  and 
a  squadron  of  ships,  they  reproached  Demades 

(d)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Dcmosth.    Demosth.  pro  Ctesiph. 


and  the  other  orators  who  had  urged  them  to 
interfere;  and  expressed  some  doubts  whether 
they  ought  to  comply  with  terms  so  unworthy 
of  their  republic.  Hereupon  Phocion  again 
interposed,  and,  after  observing  that  he  had 
resisted  the  appearance  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  general  assembly,  because  he  foresaw 
what  would  follow,  advised  them  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  their  ancestors,  in  suiting  their 
behaviour  to  their  circumstances  with  a  good 
grace,  and  to  submit  to  what  was  required 
of  them  without  repining.  This  admonition 
produced  a  salutary  calm  in  the  public  mind  ; 
and  the  Athenians  presented  Philip  with  a 
crown  of  gold  on  occasion  of  his  ^Jul  Per  4378 
daughter's  marriage  to  Alexan-  j  A.  M-  3«C8. 
der  king  of  Epirus,  with  a  pjx>  j  Olymp.  cxi.  i. 
raise  that  if  any  conspirator  ^B- c- 
against  him  should  flee  to  Athens,  they  would 
deliver  him  up. 

During  the  festivities  occasioned  by  this 
marriage,  Philip  was  assassinated,  and  all 
Greece  immediately  burst  forth  in  loud  ex- 
pressions of  joy  for  the  imaginary  deliverance; 
at  Athens,  in  particular,  the  rejoicings  were 
immoderate ;  the  people  decorated  themselves 
with  garlands ;  a  crown  was  decreed  to  Pau- 
sanias,  the  murderer ;  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  gods;  and  the  public  triumph  was  as  great  as 
if  a  tyrant  had  been  slain  in  battle  ;  while  De- 
mosthenes and  the  other  orators  busily  incul- 
cated an  opinion  that  Alexander,  the  succe:v>or 
of  Philip,  was  a  giddy  wrong-headed  boy,  aim- 
ing to  grasp  every  thing,  though  able  to  per- 
form nothing.  Phocion  saw  all  this  with  regret, 
and  exhorted  his  countrymen,  and  the  Greeks 
at  large,  to  remember  that  the  army  which 
had  defeated  them  at  Chaeronea  was  only  It -s 
ened  by  one.  To  his  admonitions  little  atten- 
tion was  paid,  and  a  confederacy  was  hastily 
formed,  with  a  view  to  deprive  Alexander  not 
only  of  the  command  of  Greece,  but  even  of 
his  hereditary  dominions.  The  JEtolians  be- 
gan this  revolution  with  a  decree  for  recalling 
all  the  exiles,  whom  Philip  had  driven  from 
their  country ;  the  Ambracians  expelled  their 
Macedonian  garrison;  the  Thebans  murdered 
Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  their  Macedonian  go- 
vernors, in  the  market-place,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  citadel ;  the  Arcadians,  as  they  had  re- 
fused to  vote  for  Philip's  becoming  general  of 
Greece,  now  also  rejected  Alexander;  the 
Argives,  Eleans,  and  other  states  of  Pelopou- 
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:  sus,  >|>oke  a  similar  language:  and  the  La- 
reda-miHiians  already  imagined  themselves  at 
the  head  of  a  general  coalition  in  defence  of 
tin  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  likewise 
treated  with  Attains,  the  \incle  of  Alexander, 
who  aspired  to  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  had  the 
son  of  Philip  been  really  as  weak  as  the  Athe- 
nian orators  represented  him,  he  must  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  opposition.  But  far 
from  being  dismayed  by  these  appearances, 
Alexander  repaired  to  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, and  having  there  procured  himself  to  be 
recognized  as  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  he 
a  numerous  army  upon 
Thebes,  and  by  the  signal  chas- 
tisement  he  inflicted  upon  that 
so  intimidated  the  rest  of 
the  confederates,  that  all  their  opposition  eva- 
porated in  a  moment. 

When  Alexander  was   preparing  to  return 

towards  his  kingdom,  he  received  many  con- 

gratulatory addresses  from  the  sycophants  of 

the   several  communities  of  Greece.     Among 

the  rest,   the  Athenians   sent  an  embassy  to 

deprecate  his  resentment  against  themselves, 

and  to  excuse  their  compassionate  treatment 

of  the  Theban  fugitives.     Alexander,  however, 

before  he  would  promise  them  peace,  demand- 

ed  that   they    should  give   up    Demosthenes, 

Lycurgus,   Hyperides,    and  Charidemus,  with 

five  other  orators,  who  had  been  the  authors, 

he  said,  of  all  the  mischief  that  had  happened 

in  Greece,  since  his  father  had  been  elected 

generalissimo.     An  assembly  was  immediately 

summoned    to    deliberate    on    this    demand, 

which   Phocion    advised   should   be   acceded 

to  ;  but  the  Athenians,    at  the  instigation  of 

Demades,    passed    a  decree,  that  the  orators 

whom   Alexander   accused    should    be   tried, 

and  that  such  punishment  should  be  inflicted 

on  them  as  their  conduct  might  deserve.     De- 

mades  went  with  the  deputies  to  present  this 

decree  to  Alexander,  who  affected  to  be  so 

highly  pleased  with  the  readiness  of  the  Athe- 

nians  to  avenge   his   quarrel,   and   to    punish 

their  offending  countrymen,  that  he  only  in- 

M-ted  on  Charidemus  banishing  himself,  which 

he  did  immediately,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 

Darius.      Alexander,    who    treated  Demades 

With  tin-  utmost  civility,  granted  the  Athenians 

permission  to  continue  their  hospitality  to  the 

n.eban    fugitives,    notwithstanding   his    ordi- 

nance to  the  contrary,  and  in  dismissing  the 


orator,   desired  him  to  assure  his  fellow-citi- 
zens that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.(e) 

While  Alexander  was  engaged  in  his  Asiatic- 
expedition,  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been 
tolerably  quiet ;  at  least  they  are  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  that  interval. 

Harpalus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  hav- 
ing in  several  respects  failed  in  his  duty,  fled 
from  the  resentment  of  his  prince  to  Athens, 
with  an  immense  treasure  collected  from  the 
spoils  of  Asia.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  most 
of  the  orators  flocked  about  him,  to  know  if 
they  could  render  him .  any  service,  and  upon 
what  terms :  but  Demosthenes  delivered  a 
warm  oration  in  the  popular  assembly  against 
receiving  into  the  commonwealth  a  person 
who  was  little  better  than  a  thief.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  however,  Demosthenes  was 
ensnared  with  a  sight  of  the  king's  golden 
cup,  which  the  fugitive  had  artfully  exposed 
to  view  with  the  rest  of  his  treasures,  and 
Harpalus,  perceiving  how  stedfastly  he  gazed 
upon  it,  desired  him  to  take  it  into  his  hand 
and  consider  its  weight  as  well  as  the  work- 
manship. He  did  so,  and  asked  the  price : 
"  To  you,"  replied  Harpalus,  "  it  shall  come 
with  twenty  talents ;"  and  the  same  night  it 
was  sent  to  his  house.  The  next  day,  when 
Demosthenes  was  called  upon  in  the  assembly 
to  deliver  his  opinion  on  the  question  of  ba- 
nishing Harpalus,  he  pretended  to  be  unable 
to  speak,  and  shewed  his  neck  swathed  round 
with  cloths,  as  if  he  had  a  sore  throat ;  upon 
which  some  of  the  Avits  sarcastically  observed 
that  the  orator  had  got  a  silver  quinsy.  Har- 
palus also  tried  to  gain  Phocion,  by  sending 
him  seven  hundred  talents,  with  an  offer  to 
commit  himself  and  all  his  affairs  to  that 
statesman's  disposal;  but  Phocion  returned 
the  present,  and  treated  those  who  brought  it 
very  roughly.  When  the  question  was  debated 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  assembly,  the  moi-t 
violent  railers  against  Harpalus  were  thox 
who  had  received  his  money;  but  Phocion 
bewailed  his  misfortune,  and  spoke  of  him  in 
such  gentle  terms,  that  he  again  tendered  him 
money,  which  was  again  refused,  though  it 
now  came  as  an  offering  to  his  friendship,  and 
not,  as  before,  in  the  way  of  a  bribe.  In  the 
sequel,  Harpalus  was  ordered  to  quit  the  city, 

(<•)  Diod.  Sicul.  lil).  xvii.    Arrian.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.    Plut.  in 
Vit.  Alex,  et  Demostlt. 
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and  the  cognizance  of  those  who  had  received 
Jiis  presents  was  transferred  to  the  court  of  the 
Araopagites,  which  dealt  very  severely  with 
them.  Demosthenes  was  fined  fifty  talents, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till  they 
were  paid.  The  orator,  however,  found  means 
to  escape  from  his  confinement,  but  not  so 
secretly  as  not  to  be  observed  by  some  of  his 
enemies,  who  following  him  out  of  the  town, 
exhorted  him  to  bear  his  misfortunes  patiently, 
and  presented  him  with  a  sum  of  money  for 
his  support.  This  unexpected  generosity  so 
overpowered  him,  that  he  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate exclamation:  "  Alas!"  cried  he,  "how 
shall  I  support  myself  under  so  heavy  an  afflic- 
tion ?  since  I  am  forced  to  leave  a  city,  where 
my  very  enemies  are  more  kind  than  any 
friends  I  can  hope  to  find  elsewhere."  He 
spent  the  time  of  his  exile  partly  at  JEgina 
and  partly  at  Troezena,  from  whence  he  often 
looked  towards  the  Attic  coast  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.(f) 

The   death    of  Alexander    caused    a  great 

alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.     At  Athens 

Jul  Per  4391  "A   ^    occasioned    a    considerable 

A.  M.      368i!  /   tumult,    accompanied   with  de- 

Olymp.       >  monstrations   of  joy,    as    loud 

cxiv.  2.  I  an(j  as  enthusiastic  as  when 
3-J  the  murder  of  Philip  was  an- 
nounced. The  people,  who  had  reluctantly 
endured  the  Macedonian  yoke,  prepared  for 
war ;  and  sent  a  deputation  to  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  inviting  them  to  join  in  a  confederacy 
against  their  oppressors.  Demosthenes,  who, 
amidst  his  misfortunes,  always  retained  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  liberty  and  glory  of  his 
country,  left  his  retirement,  and  joining  him- 
self with  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  so  power- 
fully seconded  their  remonstrances  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  that  Argos,  Corinth, 
and  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  were 
brought  to  accede  to  the  league  for  restoring 
the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians,  struck 
with  admiration  at  so  disinterested  an  action, 
immediately  passed  a  decree  for  recalling 
Jul.  Per  439-'  N  Demosthenes  from  banishment ; 
A.  M.  3682. 1  a  galley  was  dispatched  to  fetch 
Ohmp.  v  him  from  jEgina ;  and,  when  he 

cxiv.    3.     I    entered  the  Piraeus,  the  magis- 
trates and  principal  persons  of 


B.C. 
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(f)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  x\ii.    Pint,  in  Vit.  Demosth.  et  Pho- 
I:>(H>.    Justin,  lib.  xi.  xii. 


the  city  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  expressions  of  joy  and 
affection  .(g) 

Leosthenes,  the  Athenian  commander,  hav- 
ing raised  a  powerful  army,  marched  against 
Antipater.  That  general  being  apprised  of 
the  commotions  in  Greece,  had  dispatched 
couriers  to  Leonatus  in  Phrygia,  and  to 
Craterus  in  Cilicia,  to  solicit  assistance.  But, 
before  the  expected  reinforcements  arrived, 
he  directed  his  course  into  Thessaly,  at  the 
head  of  13,000  Macedonian  infantry  and  WO 
horse.  The  Thessalians  at  first  joined  Anti- 
pater  with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry ; 
but  when  they  saw  the  confederated  Greeks 
advancing,  and  perceived  how  greatly  superior 
they  were  in  numbers  to  the  Macedonians, 
they  revolted  to  the  hostile  army.  Antipater, 
nevertheless,  ventured  an  engagement,  in 
which  his  forces  were  defeated  and  himself 
constrained  to  flee,  till  arriving  with  some 
infantry  at  Lamia,  a  city  of  Thes"saly,  he 
caused  it  to  be  fortified,  and  receiving  into  it 
all  his  troops  as  they  came  up,  he  collected 
between  8000  and  9000  men,  with  which  he 
prepared  to  make  an  obstinate  defence. 

The  Athenians  and  confederate  troops  as- 
saulted the  town  with  great  bravery ;  but  find- 
ing it  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  they  were 
obliged  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
The  city  soon  became  sensible  of  the  growing 
scarcity,  and  the  besieged  began  to  be  seriously 
disposed  to  surrender,  \vhen  Leosthenes,  in 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  his  workmen, 
whom  the  enemy  had  attacked,  received  a 
blow  from  a  stone,  of  which  he  died.  Al- 
though this  casualty  greatly  discouraged  the 
Athenians,  they  did  not  relinquish  the  siege ; 
and  they  chose  for  their  general  Antiphilus,  a 
man  equally  esteemed  for  his  valour  and  his 
abilities.(h) 

In  the  mean  time,  Leonatus  was  marching 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians  besieged 
in  Lamia,  not  with  any  real  design  of  assisting 
Antipater,  but  that  he  might  make  himself 
master  of  those  countries ;  and  arrived  within 
a  small  distance  of  the  city,  with  20,000  foot 
and  2500  horse.  The  army  of  the  enemy  was 
somewhat  more  numerous.  An  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  victo- 


(it)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Demosth. 
(h)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xviii. 
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riou.s,  and  Leonatus  perished  in  the  field  of 
I  Kit  tie.  This  victory  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
Greeks;  for,  overjoyed  with  their  successes, 
and  despising  the  feeble  resistance  of  the 
Macedonians,  many  of  them  returned  home, 
to  l»oast  of  the  triumph  they  had  obtained, 
and  to  congratulate  their  friends  on  the  revival 
of  their  ancient  freedom.  But  this  rejoicing 
\\;is  of  short  duration;  for  Antipater,  having 
quitted  the  city  the  day  after  the  battle,  joined 
a  reinforcement  from  Cilicia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Craterus ;  and  an  engagement  took 
place  near  the  city  of  Cranon,  in  Thessaly,  in 
which  the  confederates  suffered  a  defeat. 

Although  the  Greeks  lost  but  five  hundred 
men  in  this  battle,  they  were  so  disheartened 
by  its  result,  that  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
Antipater,  requesting  a  general  peace.  That 
commander,  however,  would  only  treat  sepa- 
rately with  the  several  states  and  cities  of  the 
confederacy,  which  the  Greeks  at  first  rejected 
with  scorn ;  but  when  several  of  the  cities  of 
Thessaly  had  been  taken  by  storm,  they  were 
glad  to  accept  the  terms  proposed ;  and  every 
city  and  state  made  peace  in  the  best  mode 
they  could.  The  conditions  were  not,  how- 
ever, rigorous ;  for  as  it  was  the  policy  of 
Antipater  to  detach  the  confederates  from  the 
Athenian  interests,  he  granted  them  almost 
every  thing  they  desired. 

Athens  being  thus  left  to  herself,  was  soon 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  Phocion 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  Antipater,  who  was  then 
at  Cadmea,  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity. 
The  terms  on  which  this  favour  was  granted, 
were  equally  subversive  of  the  Athenian 
honour  and  power;  for  it  was  demanded  that 
Demosthenes  and  Ilyperides  should  be  deli- 
vered up;  that  the  democratical  government 
should  be  abolished,  the  ancient  mode  of 
taxation  restored,  the  obnoxious  forfeit  their 
municipal  rights,  and  Athens  receive  a  Mace- 
donian garrison,  and  defray  the  expenses  of 
Hit  war.  Phocion  was  very  desirous  that  they 
might  lie  spared  the  garrison;  but  Antipater 
;ms\\ered:  "  I  will  deny  thee  nothing,"  Pho- 
cion, "  but  what  will  inevitably  tend  to  thy 
own  ruin  and  mine." 


(i)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Phocion.    Justin, 
lib.  \\M. 


Some  of  the  Athenians  seemed  satisfied  with 
these  conditions,  and  considered  them  lenient 
and  moderate;  but  Xenocrates  thought  other- 
wise, and  said:  "  They  are  moderate  Cor  slaves, 
but  extremely  severe  for  free  men."  They 
were,  however,  compelled  to  receive  into 
Mnnychia  a  Macedonian  garrison,  commanded 
by  Menyllus,  a  man  of  probity,  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Phocion.  Upwards  of  twelu 
thousand  Athenians  too  were  disfranchised, 
and  sent  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater  assign- 
ed them  a  place  to  build  a  city,  and  lands  to 
cultivate.(i) 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  first  tidings  to  Athens  of  this  dis- 
graceful treaty,  Demosthenes  fled  to  Celauria, 
a  small  island  opposite  to  Troezene,  where  he 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptinn -.  Anti- 
pater, informed  that  the  orator  had  eluded  his 
vengeance  by  flight,  dispatched  one  Archias, 
a  player,  to  seize  him.  This  man,  having 
sailed  to  the  island  with  a  body  of  troops, 
spared  no  pains  to  persuade  him  to  return 
home,  assuring  him  that  Antipater  would  treat 
him  with  humanity  ;  but  Demosthenes  knew 
Antipater  too  well  to  expect  any  favour  from 
him ;  and  therefore,  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
the  tyrant,  he  swallowed  poison,  and  soon 
after  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where 
he  had  taken  sanctuary,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.(j). 

Phocion,  who  was  in  high  favour  with  Anti- 
pater and  the  Macedonians,  had  now  the  chief 
management  of  affairs  in  Athens,  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  old  maxim  of  complying  with 
the  times,  and  making  no  attempts  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  power.  But  he  could  not  bring 
the  Athenians  to  his  way  of  thinking:  they 
were  continually  repining  at  the  loss  of  that 
power,  which,  while  they  had  it,  they  knew 
not  how  to  manage ;  they  abhorred  the  sight 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  earnestly 
longed  for  a  change  of  circumstances,  though 
they  had  no  reason  to  hope  it  could  be  for 
their  benefit.  Knowing  the  influence  of  Pho- 
cion with  Antipater,  they  incessantly  urged 
him  to  apply  for  the  removal  of  the  garrison; 
but  he  declined  to  interfere,  and  contented 
himself  with  procuring  the  restoration  of  the 


(j)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Dcmosth. 
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,.,  ,.    exiles  to  their  homes  and  an- 

Jiil.  Per.  4.)93.~\       .  . 

A.  M.  3(5«3.  /  cient  privileges.  Finding  Pho- 
Olymp.  >  cion  inexorable  to  their  en- 
cxiv.  4.  I  treaties,  the  Athenians  turned 
•J  to  Demades,  who,  willing  to 
make  a  display  of  his  interest,  readily  under- 
took the  commission.  This  man  had  been  the 
creature  and  favourite  of  Philip  and  of  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  it  was  he  who  drew  up  the  de- 
cree of  banishment  against  the  patriotic  and 
disinterested  Demosthenes.  He  was  not  des- 
titute of  abilities  or  eloquence :  but  he  wanted 
probity  and  disinterestedness.  Antipater  was 
accustomed  to  say,  he  had  two  friends  at 
Athens :  Phocion,  who  would  never  accept  any 
reward  for  his  services ;  and  Demades,  who 
never  thought  he  received  enough.  Whether 
tiie  Macedonian  governor  had  discontinued 
his  liberality  towards  this  orator,  or  whether 
Demades  hoped  for  greater  rewards  from  Per- 
diccas,  is  uncertain ;  but  about  this  time  he 
had  formed  a  correspondence  with  the  latter, 
and  invited  him  to  assume  the  government  of 
Greece  and  of  Macedon.  A  letter  he  had 
written  to  Perdiccas  was  intercepted,  in  which 
he  invited  him  to  "  come  and  be  the  support 
of  Macedon  and  Greece,  which  at  present," 
said  the  writer,  "  lean  on  an  old  rotten  staff," 
meaning  Antipater.  This  discovery  was  made 
while  Demades  and  his  son  Demias  were  soli- 
citing the  recal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison ; 
upon  which  Antipater  ordered  the  son  to  be 
put  to  death  in  the  sight  of  the  father,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  blood  flew  all  over  him, 
and  then  Demades  was  himself  put  to  death  ; 
leaving  the  Athenians  deprived  of  almost  their 
last  hope.(k) 

Jul.  Per.  43040          °n    ll?C    dCath    °f  AntiPater' 

A.  M.  3«84.  (  two  factions  sprang  up  in  Mace- 
Olymp.  cxv.  l.f  don,  one  headed  by  Polysper- 
320.  J  chon,  who  had  the  custody  of 
the  young  king's  person  ;  the  other  by  Cassan- 
der,  the  son  of  Antipater.  The  latter  sent 
Meaner,  a  man  of  great  art  and  a  good  sol- 
dier, to  govern  in  Athens,  with  whom  Phocion 
often  conversed,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  use  the  citizens  kindly,  and  to  leave  the 
government  as  he  found  it.  Polysperchon,  on 
ilie  other  hand,  desirous  of  recovering  the 


(k)  Thus  Diodorus ;  but  Plutarch  and  other  writers  say 
Demadc-i  and  his  son  were  put  to  death  by  Cassander,  im- 
uird  lately  on  the  demise  of  Antipater.  Some  also  relate 


Greek  cities  from  his  rival,  published  a  decree, 
in  the  king's  name,  for  displacing  all  the  go- 
vernors appointed  by  Antipater,  restoring  the 
several  communities  to  their  ancient  govern- 
ments, and  directing  the  garrison  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Athens.  Nicanor  and  the  other 
governors  refused  to  submit  to  this  decree ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  reinforced  his  garrison  at 
Munychia,  and  then  unexpectedly  seized  on 
the  Piraeus. 

The  Athenians,  intoxicated  with  the  ideal 
liberty  which  the  decree  of  Polysperchon  pro- 
mised them,  and  provoked  at  the  conduct  of 
Nicanor,  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  all 
who  seemed  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  their  de- 
liverer ;  they  therefore  proscribed  the  patriotic 
Phocion,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Athens ;  whom  they  accused  of 
holding  a  treasonable  intercourse  with  Nica- 
nor. These  unhappy  persons  withdrew  from 
the  rage  of  the  people,  and  threw  themselves 
on  the  protection  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polysperchon,  who  was  entering  Attica  with  a 
powerful  army. 

Alexander,  having  heard  Phocion  and  the 
other  fugitives  relate  their  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, was  convinced  of  their  innocence,  as  well 
of  the  injustice  of  the  decree ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, he  sent  them  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  his  father,  who  by  that  time  was 
also  at  hand,  with  king  Philip  Aridaeus,  and 
another  large  body  of  forces.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  Dinarchus,  a  Corinthian,  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  Polysperchon;  but 
they  were  scarcely  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the 
regent,  when  deputies  came  from  Athens,  ac- 
cusing them  of  high  treason.  Polysperchon 
was  at  first  extremely  perplexed  how  to  act ; 
liis  son  had  pledged  his  faith  to  the  exiles; 
but  the  interest  of  his  cause  would,  he  con- 
sidered, be  best  promoted  by  complying  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Athenians.  Always  un- 
steady in  his  sentiments,  and  sanguinary  in 
his  measures,  Polysperchon  no  sooner  con- 
ceived this  idea,  than  he  gave  orders  that  his 
old  acquaintance  Dinarchus  should  be  first 
tortured,  and  then  put  to  death ;  while  Pho- 
cion and  his  companions  were  bound  and  sent 
back  in  carts  to  Athens,  with  this  message : 


that  the  epistle  was  written  to  Antigonus,  and  not  to  Per- 
diccas. 
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"  That  though  he  was  convinced  they  had 
been  traitors  to  their  country,  yet  he  left  them 
to  ihr  judgment  of  the  Athenians  as  a  free 

I  K  -Ml  lit  '. 

Phocion  was  brought  before  the  popular 
assembly ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  a 
hearing,  he  demanded  whether  it  was  intended 
to  proceed  against  him  and  his  companions 
according  to  law  ?  An  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive was  made;  but  the  clamour  became  so 
great,  that  he  was  convinced  no  defence  would 
be  allowed :  he  therefore  exclaimed :  "  With 
regard  to  myself,  I  acknowledge  the  crime  of 
which  I  am  accused,  and  cheerfully  submit  to 
the  sentence  of  the  law :  but  consider,  O  Athe- 
nians! what  have  these  men  done,  that  they 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  punishment 
with  me  ?"  The  people  vehemently  cried  out : 
"  They  are  your  accomplices,  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient for  condemning  them."  The  decree  was 
then  read :  and  Phocion,  Nicocles,  Aheudip- 
pus,  Agamon,  and  Pythocles,  were  sentenced 
to  suffer  death ;  these  were  present ;  and  De- 
metrius Phalerens,  Callimedon,  Charicles,  and 
others,  were  condemned  in  their  absence. 
Some  proposed  that  Phocion  should  be  tor- 
tured before  being  put  to  death ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  considered  that  punish- 
ment as  too  severe;  While  the  votes  were 
collecting,  many  placed  garlands  on  their 
heads,  and  demonstrated  all  the  satisfaction 
that  could  have  been  felt  had  the  most  power- 
ful public  enemy  suffered  a  defeat.  He  re- 
ceived the  indignities  of  the  people  with  great 
Jul.  Per.  4396.^  composure,  observing  that  it 
A.M.  3G8«1  (  was  no  more  than  the  most 
<>Kin|>.  cxv.  3.  (  illustrious  citizens  of  Athens 
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had  experienced  before  him. 
He  took  the  cup  of  poison  with  the  utmost 
serenity  of  mind,  and  as  he  swallowed  the 
contents,  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
country.  An  intimate  friend  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  him,  in  his  last  moments,  if 
he  had  any  commands  to  his  son.  "  Only," 
replied  he,  "that  he  forget  the  ill  treatment 
which  his  father  received  from  the  Athe- 
nians."(l) 

Thus  perished  Phocion,  the  model  of  'all 
that  was  excellent  in  civil,  political,  and  mili- 
tary virtue,  at  the  age  of  upwards  of  eighty 
\ears.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been  at  the 


(1)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Phocion. 


head  of  Athenian  affairs,  and  was  forty-four 
times  appointed  general.  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der both  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  without 
success ;  and  Phocion  boasted  in  being  one 
of  the  poorest  of  the  Athenians,  and  in  de- 
serving the  appellation  of  the  good.  He  .saved 
Greece  from  an  impending  war,  by  advising 
Alexander  to  turn  his  arms  against  Persia, 
rather  than  shed  the  blood  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  either  his  allies  or  subjects.  Alexander 
Mas  so  sensible  of  his  merit,  that  he  sent  him 
one  hundred  talents  from  the  Persian  spoils  ; 
but  Phocion  would  not  receive  them ;  and 
when  Alexander  attempted  a  second  time  to 
conciliate  his  favour,  by  offering  him  the  go- 
vernment of  five  cities,  he  rejected  the  over- 
ture with  the  same  independence  of  mind  ; 
though,  that  he  might  not  appear  ungrateful, 
or  insensible  to  the  monarch's  esteem,  he  soli- 
cited and  obtained  the  liberty  of  four  slaves, 
who  were  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Sardis. 
It  has  been  observed  of  Phocion,  that  he 
never  appeared  elated  in  prosperity,  nor  de- 
jected in  adversity.  His  countenance  was 
stern  and  repulsive ;  but  his  expressions  were 
mild,  his  rebukes  gentle,  and  his  deportment 
was  without  severity.  Whether  in  his  rural 
j  retreat,  or  at,  the  head  of  the  Athenian  armies, 
he  always  appeared  barefoot,  and  without  a 
cloak.  His  maxim  was,  that  the  most  just 
wars  enfeeble  the  state,  and  that  peace  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  every  upright  govern- 
ment. 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  was  not 
allayed  by  the  death  of  Phocion :  a  decree 
was  passed,  by  which  his  body  was  banished 
the  Athenian  territories,  and  any  person  who 
should  furnish  tire  for  his  funeral  pile  was  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty.  One  Conopian,  however, 
took  up  the  corpse,  and  carried  it  beyond 
Eleusis,  where  he  borrowed  fire  of  a  Megarian 
woman,  and  burned  it.  A  matron  of  that 
state,  who  attended  on  the  occasion,  raised 
a  humble  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  statesman.  Having  collected 
the  ashes,  she  carried  them  home,  and  buried 
them  beneath  her  hearth  ;  putting  up  the  fol- 
lowing prayer  to  the  Penates :  "  To  you,  O 
ye  deities !  guardians  of  this  place,  do  I 
commit  the  precious  remains  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent Phocion.  Protect  them,  I  beseech 
you,  from  every  insult,  till  better  times 
shall  restore  them  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  an- 
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cestors,  when  the  Athenians  shall  have 
become  more  wise."  A  short  time  only  inter- 
vened before  the  prayer  of  this  pious  matron 
was  fulfilled.  The  Athenian  populace,  like 
all  democracies,  passed  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  Recollecting  his  numerous 
services  to  the  state,  they  decreed  him  a 
statue  of  brass ;  ordered  his  ashes  to  be 
brought  back  at  the  public  expense ;  and 
condemned  his  accusers  to  be  put  to  death. 
Agonides,  who  had  been  principally  concerned 
in  promoting  the  prosecution  against  Phocion, 
was  seized  and  executed;  but  Epicurus  and 
Demophilus  fled.  Phocion's  son,  however, 
pursued  and  executed  his  revenge  upon  them ; 
which  was  almost  the  only  good  action  he  ever 
did ;  for  he  had  few  of  his  father's  abilities, 
and  none  of  his  virtues.(m) 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  Cas- 
sander,  seeing  no  hope  of  immediate  success 
to  his  undertaking  by  the  greatest  effort  of  all 
the  power  he  could  then  command  in  Europe, 
judged  it  necessary  to  seek  assistance  in  some 
other  quarter.  He  therefore  repaired  to  Anti- 
gonus, in  Asia,  and  from  him  received  such 
reinforcements  as  enabled  him  to  sail  hack  to 
Athens  with  the  confidence  of  success.  On 
entering  the  Piraeus,  he  was  welcomed  by 
Nicanor;  but  on  some  occasion  of  suspicion 
or  jealousy,  he  caused  that  commander  to  be 
murdered ;  and  having  obliged  the  Athenians 
Jul.  Per.  4397.^  to  r.eceive  m's  garrison,  he 
A.  M.  3687.  {  appointed  Demetrius  Phalereus 
Olymp.  cxv.  4.  f  to  be  their  governor.  This 
317.  J  man  was  a  person  of  quality,  a 
descendant  of  Conon,  and  possessed  of  exten- 
sive property;  but  neither  his  birth  nor  his 
fortune  was  equal  to  his  virtues.  He  had  stu- 
died under  the  philosopher  Theophrastus,  and 
from  him  derived  practical  as  well  as  theore- 
tical knowledge.  He  was  at  once  a  philoso- 
pher, an  orator,  and  a  man  of  exemplary 
morals.  Phocion  and  Demosthenes  had  been 
his  teachers  in  virtue  and  eloquence.  The 
knowledge  he  had  gained,  while  a  disciple  of 
Theophrastus,  enabled  him  to  comprehend 
and  encourage  the  pursuits  of  a  literary  and 
ingenious  people ;  and  his  eloquence  and  up- 
right conduct  tended  to  check  and  control  the 


(m)  Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Phocion. 
VOL.  II. 


dissolute  manners  and  licentiousness  of  the 
Athenians.  Cicero  also  speaks  very  favour- 
ably of  his  oratory.(n) 

The  moderation  and  mildness  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  government,  procured  him  the 
esteem,  and  in  some  instances  the  affection, 
of  the  people.  They  were  soon  induced  to 
repose  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  integrity ;  and  that  confidence  he  did  not 
betray.  The  power  which  he  might  easily 
have  converted  into  tyranny,  he  employed  in 
promoting  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
Athenians.  He  increased  their  public  reve- 
nues, adorned  the  city  with  many  stately  and 
magnificent  structures,  restored  such  as  were 
falling  into  decay,  and  in  every  other  respect 
exhibited  such  indisputable  marks  of  affection 
and  regard  for  the  people  over  whom  he  pre^ 
sided,  that  they  set  up  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred statues  to  his  honour.  Yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  power  being  derived  from  Cas- 
sander,  which  deprived  them  of  the  privilege 
of  displacing  him  at  pleasure,  there  was  al- 
ways a  secret  antipathy  lurking  in  their  minds 
against  him.(o) 

Although  it  had  been  by  the  assistance  of 
Antigonus,  that  Cassander  had  prevailed  over 
Polysperchon,  and  become  master  of  Athens, 
the  course  of  events  in  the  ten  years  of  suc- 
ceeding hostilities,  made  Antigonus  the  enemy 
of  his  former  friend;   and  when  he  had  re- 
solved to  extricate  Greece  from  the  yoke  of 
Cassander,  he  began  with  Athens.     His  son 
Demetrius,  surnamed   Poliorcetes,    or  the  de- 
stroyer of  cities,  who  was  reckoned  among  the 
handsomest  and  bravest  men  of  his  time,  took 
the  command  of  this  expedition,  and  sailed, 
with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
under  false  colours,  into  the  Athenian  port. 
Having  effected  a  landing,  with  little  oppo- 
sition,   he    caused    the    public    .Jul  Per  ^QfJ 
crier    to    make    proclamation,   VA.  M.      3697. 
that  he  was  come  by  command  <       Olymp. 
of   his    father,    to    deliver   the   /BCJVI"'    2' 
Athenians  from  oppression,  to      •      ' 
expel  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  to  restore 
the  ancient  laws  and  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth.    This  was  too  enticing  a  profes- 
sion  to   be   neglected   by   the   people;    they 


(n)  Cic.  in  Brut,  et  De.  Offic.  lib.  i.   Plut.  in  Exil.    Diog. 
in  Vit.  Demetr. 

(o)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Justin,  lib.  xxvi. 
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welcomed  him  with  loud  shouts,  bestowed  on 
him  the  titles  of  deliverer  and  benefactor,  and 
would  have  massacred  Phalereus,  had  not 
Poliorcctes  sent  a  guard  to  protect  and  convoy 
him  to  Thebes,  whither  it  was  his  wish  to 
retire.  Phalereus  afterwards  fled  to  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  by  whom  he  was  kindly 
<  nl  c  rtained  ;  but  Philadelphus,  the  son  and 
successor  of  that  prince,  banished  him  to 
Upper  Egypt,  and  kept  him  there  so  closely 
confined,  that  he  at  length  became  weary  of 
his  life ;  he  therefore  suffered  himself  to  be 
bitten  by  an  asp,  and  died  about  twenty-four 
years  after  his  expulsion  from  Athens. 

Poliorcetes,  as  soon  as  he  had  blocked  up 
the  garrison  in  Munychia,  proceeded  to  Me- 
gara,  where  also  Cassander  had  a  garrison ; 
and  after  setting  that  place  at  liberty,  he 
returned  to  Athens,  and  took  Munychia  by 
assault.  He  then,  at  the  earnest  entreat}  of 
the  Athenians,  entered  the  city  in  great  pomp  ; 
and  having  summoned  an  assembly,  declared 
that  he  not  only  freely  restored  them  to  their 
former  popular  government,  but  would  prevail 
on  his  father  to  send  them  fifteen  thousand 
measures  of  wheat,  besides  timber  sufficient 
for  building  one  hundred  galleys  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  republic.(p) 

These  favours  the  Athenians  repaid  with 
the  most  servile  flattery ;  they  bestowed  on 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes the  title  of  kings, 
which  they  had  not  before 
assumed ;  they  styled  them 
tutelary  deities  and  deliverers ; 
i ••uised  their  portraits  to  be  placed  among 
their  gods  ;  appointed  them  a  priest,  by  whose 
name,  instead  of  the  first  archon,  the  year  was 
in  future  to  be  called  ;  erected  an  altar,  which 
they  called  the  riflnr  of  the  descent  of  Demetrius, 
on  the  spot  where  Poliorcetes  first  alighted 
from  his  chariot;  added  two  new  tribes  to  the 
former  ten,  which  they  denominated  Anligo- 
and  Dcmetriadte;  changed  the  name 
of  tin-  month  Mnnychion  to  Demctrian;  and 
derived  that  in  all  embassies  to  Antigonus 
.'in!  Demetrius,  the  deputies  should  be  styled 
ambtutatbn  of  Ike  gods.  While  the  Athenians 
became  thus  contemptible  by  their  adulation 
to  Aiiiigonus  and  his  son,  they  rendered  them- 

(p)  Dio<l.  Siciil.  ut  siipr.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Demetr.    Dionys. 
Hulicarn.  in.  Vit.  Dinarctt. 


Jul.  Per.  4408. 

A.  M.       3098. 

Olynij). 
cxvi'n.     3. 

B.  C.          306. 


selves  execrable  by  passing  a  sentence  of 
death  against  the  exiled  Phalereus,  whose 
statues  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  down,  and 
by  sending  persons  after  him  to  murder  him. 

The  effects  of  the  restored  democratical 
government  were  speedily  demonstrated  in 
frequent  accusations,  mostly  followed  by  con- 
demnations and  proscriptions.  To  be  eminent 
induced  danger;  to  be  low,  incurred  contempt. 
In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  popular 
assembly,  that  no  philosophers  should  teach 
unless  licensed  by  the  senate  and  people, 
Theoplirasttis,  the  successor  of  Aristotle,  was 
obliged  to  shut  up  his  school;  probably  be- 
cause he  had  been  in  favour  with  Cassander, 
and  because  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  been 
his  pupil :  but  this  resentment  did  not  lonii 
continue ;  for  the  decree  which  had  the  effect 
of  banishing  the  philosophers,  was  felt  to  be  •*<> 
generally  inconvenient,  that  it  was  rescinded, 
and  the  philosophers  were  recalled. 

While  Poliorcetes  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Rhodes,  Cassander  entered  Greece  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  after  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  many  of  the  cities,  penetrated  as  far 
as  Athens,  to  which  he  laid  siege.  The  Athe- 
nians immediately  sent  for  aid  to  Poliorcetes, 
who  delayed  not  to  come;  Ju,  Per  4ni 
and,  after  obliging  Cassander  %A.  M.  3701! 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  stripping  <  oiymp. 
him  of  all  his  conquests,  he  put  /  cxix.  -2. 
various  cities  under  the  power 
of  the  Athenians,  and  multiplied  his  benefits 
upon  them.  This  produced  new  compliments 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  acts  of  flattery 
even  eclipsing  those  which  had  gone  before; 
for  lodgings  were  assigned  to  Poliorc 
behind  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  virgins  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  goddess  ;  that  he  might  indulge  his  libidi- 
nous disposition  without  observation,  at  the 
expense  of  all  that  was  sacred.  Still  farther 
to  pay  their  court  to  him,  they  devised  a 
curious  expedient  to  procure  him  initiation  in 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  constant  prac- 
tice had  been  for  candidates  to  be  initiated  in 
the  lesser  mysteries  in  the  month  Anlltcs- 
leriont(q)  or  February,  and  to  be  admitted  to 
the  greater  in  the  month  13<vdromwn,  or 
August:  but  it  was  in  the  month  of  November 


(q)  Sec  before,  p.  61. 
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that  Poliorcetes  signified  his  wish;  and  that 
no  delay  might  take  place,  Stratocles,  AVJIO 
had  always  been  the  foremost  of  his  flatt<  •• 
obtained  a  decree  for  calling  November,  Fe- 
bruary; by  virtue  of  which  Demetrius  was 
initiated;  and  then  he  obtained  another  for 
calling  the  same  month  August,  and  Deme- 
trius was  in  consequence  admitted  to  the 
greater  mysteries.  Such  was  the  loathsome 
degradation  of  the  people,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  defenders  and  saviours  of  Greece, 
and  who  still  boasted  of  their  superior  learning 
and  wisdom. 

Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  honours 
heaped  upon  Demetrius,  he  was  not  more 
happy  than  those  who  before  him  had  been 
the  idols  of  a  capricious  populace.  The  con- 
federacy of  the  successors  of  Alexander  against 
his  father  occasioned  Demetrius  to  pass  from 
Greece  into  Asia,  where,  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
Antigonus  lost,  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  and 
Jul  Per  4413A  Demetrius  was  constrained  to 
A.M.  3703. 1  sail  with  a  small  squadron  of 
Olymp.  \-  ships  from  Ephesus  towards 

cxix.  4.  I  Athens,  where  he  had  left  his 
301'^  queen  Deidamia,  and  great  part 
of  his  navy.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Cyclades, 
however,  he  was  met  by  an  Athenian  embassy, 
with  information  that  a  decree  had  been  made 
against  any  king  entering  their  city.  Deme- 
trius did  not  resent  this  treatment  with  any 
warmth ;  but  only  required  that  his  wife  and 
his  ships  should  be  sent  to  him,  which  was 
complied  with.  The  Athenians  were  now  dis- 
tracted with  seditions  and  their  concomitant 
horrors ;  till  at  last  Lachares,  an  obscure  man, 
Jul.  Per.  4417.-J  seizetl. tne  sovereignty.  About 
A.  M.  3707.  f  this  time,  Demetrius  had  in 
Olymp.  cxx.  4.  t  some  degree  retrieved  his  affairs, 
'297.  J  anri  began  to  think  of  humbling 
this  insolent  and  versatile  people ;  but  they 
treated  his  threats  with  contempt,  and  passed 
a  decree,  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  him, 
on  pain  of  death.  Demetrius  began  his  ope- 
rations by  interrupting  the  trade  of  Athens ; 
then  he  ravaged  its  territories ;  and  finally 
laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  Athenians  were 
soon  reduced  to  a  starving  state;  for  Deme- 
trius punished  with  death  all  who  attempted 
to  supply  them  with  provisions;  and  the 
scarcity  became  so  great,  that  a  bushel  of 
salt  was  sold  for  forty  drachmas,  and  a  bushel 
of  wheat  for  three  hundred.  Lachares  ap- 


plied to  Ptolemy  for  relief,   and  after   some 
delay  that  prince  sent  him  one  hundred   and 
fifty  ships  laden   with  corn,    which  anchored 
at  yEgina,  in  sight  of  the  famished  Athenians  ; 
but  Demetrius  being  at  the  same  time  rein 
forced  with  three  hundred  sail  from  Cyprus 
and  other  places,  the  Egyptians  feared  to  en- 
counter him,  and  therefore  cut  their  cabl< 
the  night,  and  fled. 

The  city  had  now  been  closely  ,Ju]  Per  ^w 
invested  about  a  year;  and  the  %A.M.  37os! 
flight  of  the  Egyptians  left  the  1  Olymp. 
inhabitants  no  alternative  be-  I  cx*i.  i- 
tween  submission  and  famine.  ^  ' 
Lachares,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  expected  succours,  quitted  tiie  city 
privately;  and  the  Athenians  surrendered  at 
discretion  to  Demetrius,  who  immediately  en- 
tered the  place  with  all  his  forces.  His  first 
command  was  that  the  citizens  should  assem- 
ble in  the  public  theatre,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  there,  he  surrounded  them  without  with 
his  guards,  and  posted  a  body  of  armed  men 
on  the  stage.  Nothing  now  was  expected 
short  of  a  general  massacre,  and  the  people 
looked  with  sickening  dread  for  the  signal 
that  should  consign  them  all  to  the  sword, 
when  Demetrius  entered  through  the  door 
made  for  the  actors.  But  what  was  their 
astonishment,  when,  after  gently  reprehending 
their  ingratitude,  they  heard  him  declare  that 
he  would  receive  them  into  his  wonted  grace 
and  favour;  in  proof  of  which  he  presented 
them  with  100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  the  most  popular  of  the 
citizens  to  the  office  of  magistrates. 

This  munificence  and  unexpected  clemency 
made  the  Athenians  relapse  into  their  old 
strain  of  flattery ;  and  as  they  had  exhausted 
the  resources  of  religion  and  morals  on  former 
occasions,  they  considered  their  political  free- 
dom, of  which  they  had  always  been  so  jealous, 
an  offering  scarcely  commensurate  with  their 
gratitude.  They  therefore  made  Demetrius  a 
present  of  the  haven  of  Piraeus  and  the  castle 
of  Munychia ;  in  which  he  placed  garrisons, 
as  he  likevusc  did  in  the  Musaeum,  and  thus 
secured  their  fidelity. 

When  Pyrrhus  had  corrupted  ,juj  Per  ^^ 
the  army  of  Demetrius,  and  ex-  VA.M.  3717! 
pelled  him  from  the  kingdom  J  Olymp. 
of  Macedon,  the  Athenians  ma-  /  RCpX 
nifested  their  old  ingratitude,  in  >• 
4x2 
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Jul.  Per.  4430. 

A.  M.       3720. 

Olymp. 
cxxiv.    1. 
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sulm Ttmu  the  institutions  of  the  man  whom 
they  had  adored,  and  in  degrading  the  priest 
of  their  two  new  deities.  Some  time  after- 
\\anls,  however,  Demetrius  collected  some 
forces,  with  which  he  again  besieged  them, 
and  reduced  them  to  great  streights.  At  first 
they  applied  to  Pyrrhus,  but  as  he  was  unable 
to  assist  them,  they  had  recourse  to  the  philo- 
sopher Craterus,  who  went  out  to  Demetrius, 
and  so  fully  persuaded  him  that  it  would  be 
for  his  interest  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  that  he 
raised  the  siege,  and  left  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties.(r) 

While  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Sosthenes  held  by  turns  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom, the  Athenians  remained  free,  but  desti- 
tute of  importance.  In  this  in- 
terval they  received  deputies 
from  the  Roman  republic ;  these 
came  to  represent  the  service 
the  Romans  had  rendered  them 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  long 
infested  the  Grecian  coasts  with  their  piracies : 
and  iu  return,  the  Athenians  decreed  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  Roman  people,  vvith  the 
privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

When  the  Gauls,  under  the 
command  of  Brennus,  threaten- 
ed the  destruction  of  the  Greeks 
in  general,  the  Athenians,  under 
their  general  Callippus,  exerted 
somewhat  of  their  ancient  magnanimity  and 
heroism.  When  this  danger  was  over,  and 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  was 
established  on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  that 
prince  made  the  Athenians  feel  the  weight  of 
his  power  in  his  resentment  of  their  conduct 
towards  his  father.  The  Athenians,  in  conse- 
quence, made  a  league  with  the  king  of  Egypt 
and  with  the  Spartans,  for  the  rescue  of  Greece 
from  the  Macedonian  domination.  This  pro- 
cedure brought  Gonatus  into  Attica,  and  after 
he  had  desolated  the  surrounding  country,  he 
closely  invested  Athens.  As  the  citizens  were 
Jul.  Per.  4440.^  'n  no  condition  to  sustain  a 
siege,  they  were  obliged,  after 
a  short  resistance,  to  surrender 
at  discretion :  but  Gonatus  took 
no  farther  advantage  of  their 
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(r)  Plut.  in.  Vit.  Demclr.    Diog.  Lacrt.  in   Vit.  Theoph. 
Epic,  et  Crater.    Athen.  in  Deipnosoplt. 


weakness  than  that  of  garrisoning  their  for- 
tresses with  his  troops,  to  ensure  their  obe- 
dience; in  other  respects  he  suffered  them 
to  retain  their  political  forms  and  institu- 
tions. 

Aratus,  in  raising  the  Acha?an  republic  into 
consideration,  revived  a  spirit  of  liberty  in 
Greece;  and  to  him  the  Athenians  were  in- 
debted for  the  recovery  of  their  independence ; 
for  he  prevailed  on  Diogenes,  f,^  p 
the  Macedonian  governor, 
give  up  the  three  fortresses 
Pirams,  Munychia,  and 
saeum,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
talents,  of  which  he  advanced  twenty  himself, 
and  then  left  the  Athenians  free,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Achaeans.  How  long  they 
enjoyed  this  liberty,  and  whatbefel  them  after- 
wards, will  appear  in  a  future  Section. 


,      Ju,  Per 
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SECTION  VI. 

SEQUEL  TO  THE  THEBAN  HISTORY,  FROM  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CITY  BY 
ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT;  INCLUDING  A  CON- 
TINUATION OF  THE  HISTORIES  OF  THE  AR- 
CADIANS, ARGIVES,  ELEANS,  CORINTHIANS, 
THESSALIANS,  AND  OTHER  MINOR  STATES. 

IN  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  the 
Thebans  were  renowned  for  martial  exploits, 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  Chapter  ;(s)  but 
after  the  suppression  of  their  regal  govern- 
ment, they  sunk  into  almost  total  oblivion  till 
the  time  of  Xerxes'  invasion,  ,Jul  Per  4234 
when  they  brought  perpetual  \  A.  M.  3524. 
infamy  upon  themselves  by  be-  -I  Olymp. 
traying  the  common  cause  of  *  LXXV. 
Greece,  and  joining  the  Persian  *•  '  ' 
stand ard.(t)  This  treachery  rendered  them 
odious  to  the  other  states,  especially  to  the 
Athenians,  whose  power,  daily  increasing, 
threatened  to  swallow  them  up  altogether. 
The  Thebans,  being  in  no  condition  to  resist 
so  formidable  an  adversary,  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spartans,  who, 
through  jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  readily  for- 
gave their  past  defection  from  the  common 

(s)  See  before,  p.  230,  et  scq. 
(t)  Ibid.  p.  401,  oi>2. 
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cause ;  and  so  grateful  were  the  Thebans  for 
the  kindness  shewn  them  at  this  time,  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Sparta  had  not  a  more  faithful  ally.  By  these 
means  they  not  only  recovered  the  government 
of  Bceotia,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
but  their  city  became  one  of  the  first  in 
Greece.  This  prosperity  so  elated  the  The- 
bans, that  when  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  was  concluded,  they 
refused  to  agree  to  it,  till  forced 
into  it  by  the  other  states,  be- 
cause it  again  divested  them  of 
the  government  of  Bceotia.(u) 

The  Theban  government  was  at  that  time  a 
democracy,  a  form  to  which  the  Spartans 
always  had  an  aversion,  and  these  people 
undertook  to  change  it.  They  therefore  pro- 
cured the  citadel  of  Cadmea  to 
be  betrayed  into  their  hands,(v) 
by  Archias  and  Leontidas,  the 
two  polemarchs,  or  governors, 
of  Thebes,  and  the  oligarchy 
which  they  set  up  so  cruelly  oppressed  the 
people,  that  their  government  was  compared 
to  that  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens.  This 
severity  drove  the  Thebans  to  despair;  so 
that  the  persecuted  exiles  abroad,  and  the 
oppressed  subjects  at  home,  were  ready  to 
embrace  any  measure  that  was  likely  to  free 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Sparta  and 
the  aristocratical  faction. 

Among  the  Theban  fugitives,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Athens  during  the  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings of  Sparta,  was  Pelopidas.  His  birth 
had  been  inferior  to  none ;  but  his  private  for- 
tune was  superior  to  all;  and  in  the  manly 
exercises,  which  the  Greeks  so  much  esteemed, 
he  excelled  every  one.  His  attachment  to 
democracy  was  hereditary;  and,  before  the 
Jate  melancholy  revolution  in  the  state,  he 
had  been  considered  as  the  most  proper  person 
for  being  at  the  head  of  the  government.(w) 

Pelopidas  held  many  consultations  with  his 
fellow-sufferers  at  Athens,  about  the  means  ol 
restoring  the  liberty  of  Thebes ;  to  encourage 
his  countrymen  in  the  undertaking,  he  in- 
stanced the  patriotic  example  of  Thrasybulus, 
who  had,  with  a  handful  of  men,  executed  a 
similar  but  more  difficult  enterprise ;  and  by 
means  of  Phyllidas,  secretary  to  the  Theban 


(u)  See  before,  p.  639,  et.  sey.  (v)  Ibid.  p.  640. 
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governors,  he  held  a  correspondence  with  the 
malcontents  at  home ;  till  at  length  he  got  a 
competent  number  of  exiles  into  the  city,  to 
whom  Charon,  a  person  of  the  first  rank,  had 
offered  his  house  for  their  reception.     When 
every  thing  was  prepared,  Pelo-   f  Jul  Per  4330 
pidas  and  Melon,  another  con- 
siderable Theban,  who  had  pro- 
jected the  design  with  him,  set 
off  from  Athens,  with  ten  of  their  associates, 
in  the  disguise  of  peasants,  and  after  beating 
about  the  fields,  with  their  poles  and  dogs,  as 
if  in  search   of  game,  they  entered   the  city 
unobserved,  and  repairing  to  their  rendezvous 
at  Charon's  house,  were  soon  after  joined  by 
thirty-six  of  their  confederates.     Here  it  was 
concerted  that  Phyllidas  should  that  very  day 
give   a  grand  entertainment  to  Archias  and 
Philip,  the   two   Spartan  governors;    and  to 
make  it  more  complete,  he  engaged  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  finest  women  of  the  town  to 
be  present  at  it.     By  some  means,  however, 
the  governors  had  obtained  notice  of  an  unusual 
assemblage  at  Charon's  house,  and  just  as  the 
conspirators  had  armed  themselves,  an  officer 
knocked   vehemently  at  the  door,   and   told 
Charon  that  he  must  instantly  appear  before 
Archias.     This  message  threw  the  conspirators 
into  a  panic,  as  they  had   no  doubt  of  their 
plot  having  been  discovered ;  but  Charon  ma- 
naged so  artfully  with  Archias,  as  to  divest 
that  magistrate  of  all  his  suspicions,  and  was 
permitted  to  return  home,  in  order,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  scrutinize  into  the  character  of  his 
guests,  and  to  make  his  report  on  the  following 
day.     As  soon  as  he   returned,  he  told   the 
conspirators  of  what  had  happened;   and  as 
no   time  was   to   be   lost,    they    immediately 
formed   themselves  into    two    bands,    one    of 
which,    disguised    in    women's    apparel,   with 
crowns  of  pine  and  poplar  on  their  heads,  to 
conceal  their  faces,  was  led  by  Charon  and 
Melon.     In  the  mean  time,  Archias  had  re- 
paired to  the  banquet  given  by  Phyllidas  ;  anil 
in  the  midst  of  his  festivity,  a  courier  arrived 
from   his  name-sake   Archias,    high-priest    of 
Athens,  with  a  letter  revealing  the  whole  plot. 
The  messenger  informed  Archias,  that  the  per- 
son who  gave  him  that  letter,  desired  he  would 
read  it  immediately,  as  it  contained  business 
of  serious  importance.    Archias  took  the  letter, 

(w)  Plut.  et  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Pelvpid. 
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ami  placing  it  under  his  couch,  said  with  a 
smile:  "  We  will  be  serious  to-morrow."  But 
tlif  morrow  he  never  saw;  for  the  conspirators 
entered  the  banqneting-hall  soon  afterwards, 
and  drawing  their  daggers  from  under  their 
female  attire,  stabbed  Archias  and  his  col- 
league Philip,  with  such  others  as  Phyllidas 
pointed  out  to  them. 

\\  hile  Charon  and  his  party  were  thus  en- 
ti.iged,  the  other  band,  headed  by  Pelopidas 
and  Damoclides,  attacked  Leontidas,  the  be- 
trayer of  the  citadel,  and  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour Hypates,  in  their  beds.  Leontidas  made 
a  desperate  resistance  at  his  chamber-door, 
and  ran  the  brave  Cephisodorus  through  the 
body  with  his  sword;  but  both  he  and  Hy- 
pates were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  put 
to  death.  The  two  bands  of  insurgents  now 
joined,  and  sent  an  express  to  the  exiles, 
whom  they  had  left  in  Athens,  to  hasten  their 
journey  homeward. 

The  whole  city  was  now  in  commotion ;  it 
was  the  dead  of  night ;  the  houses  were  illu- 
minated, and  the  inhabitants  ran  about  the 
streets,  alarmed  and  terrified,  and  looking 
impatiently  for  the  morning,  that  they  might 
discover  the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  tumult. 
During  a  moment  of  dreadful  suspense,  a 
herald  was  heard,  proclaiming  the  death  of 
the  tyrants,  and  inviting  to  arms  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  of  the  republic:  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  day-light,  the  exiles,  who  were  waiting 
armed  without  the  city,  were  let  in,  with 
Demophon  at  their  head. 

Epaminondas,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
general,  who  had  till  then  declined  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  plot,  now  obeyed  the  invitation, 
with  a  number  of  the  best  citizens.  Although 
a  youth,  he  possessed  the  most  illustrious 
merit ;  the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  hero,  shone  in  his  character, 
accompanied  by  every  mild  and  gentle  virtue. 
In  knowledge  and  eloquence  he  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries;  and  in  birth,  valour,  and 
patriotism,  lie  was  not  inferior  to  Pelopidas, 
with  whom  lie  had  contracted  an  early  friend- 
ship. The  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
li..M,|>liy,  which  he  had  diligently  studied, 
rendered  him  averse  from  embruing  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens :  but  when 
matters  were  brought  to  their  present  crisis, 
he  appeared  a  firm  and  strenuous  advocate  in 
the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  his  example  greatly 


animated  the  other  brave  and  generous  youths 
who  disdained  the  yoke  of  tyranny .(x)  His 
appearance  reassured  the  affrighted  Thebans ; 
and  the  priests,  who  accompanied  him  with 
garlands  and  crowns  in  their  hands,  promised 
that  no  blood  had  been,  nor  should  be  spilt, 
but  that  of  their  tyrants  and  oppressors. 
Pelopidas  also  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
party,  encompassed  by  priests  with  garlands ; 
and  having  joined  Epaminondas,  he  called  a 
general  assembly  of  the  citizens,  proclaimed 
liberty  to  them,  and  exhorted  them  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  fight  for  their  country. 
His  speech  was  received  with  loud  acclama- 
tions; and  he  was  unanimously  proclaimed 
the  preserver  of  Thebes,  and  charged  with 
the  management  of  the  war,  which  was  then 
declared  against  Sparta. 

Preparations  were  making  for  an  attack  on 
the  citadel,  which  was  defended  by  fifteen 
hundred  Lacedaemonians,  besides  a  good  num- 
ber of  citizens  and  others,  who,  having  declared 
for  the  Spartans,  had  fled  thither  for  safety ; 
Avhen  5000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry  arrived 
from  Athens,  who  had  been  sent  to  assist  the 
Thebans  in  the  meditated  revolution.  These 
were  followed  by  several  bodies  from  the  citie.v 
of  Bceotia,  to  the  number  of  about  7000 
more,  and  with  these  seasonable  auxili- 
aries, Pelopidas  began  the  siege  of  the  place. 
The  garrison,  intimidated  by  the  impetuosity 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  assailants,  and  the 
continual  increase  of  their  numbers,  offered  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
depart  in  safety  with  their  arms.  This  was 
accordingly  granted ;  but  as  no  stipulations 
were  made  on  the  part  of  those  unfortunate 
Thebans  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel 
when  the  first  alarm  was  excited  in  the  cit\ . 
they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  and  inhu- 
manity of  their  countrymen.  A  remnant  only 
was  saved  by  the  humane  interposition  of  the 
Athenians ;  and  thus  was  the  prediction  of 
Epaminondas  verified,  that  the  revolution 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  an  effu- 
sion of  the  blood  of  the  citizens. 

The  emancipation  of  Thebes  from  the  \<>k< 
of  Sparta,  hurt  the  pride  of  that  republic  ;  and 
in  order  to  punish  what  the  Lacedaemonians 
termed  the  unprovoked  rebellion  of  their  sub- 
jects, Cleombrotus  was  sent  into  Bocotia,  in 


(x)  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Epaminond. 
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the  depth  of  winter,  to  recover,  if  possible, 
their  usurped  dominions.  Agesilaus,  whose 
ardent  and  aspiring  mind  had  long  directed 
the  councils  of  Sparta,  found  that,  though  he 
enjoyed  the  glory,  he  could  not  avoid  the 
odium  which  his  exalted  station  naturally 
occasioned ;  but,  that  he  might  not  increase 
the  displeasure  of  the  people,  he  permitted 
the  inexperience  of  his  colleague  to  conduct 
the  plan  of  the  Theban  war.  The  severity  of 
the  season  did  not  allow  Cleombrotus  to  per- 
form any  other  exploit  than  the  defeating  a 
few  straggling  parties ;  yet  the  presence  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  army  served  to  confirm  the 
obedience  of  several  inferior  communities. 
Cleombrotus  soon  returned  to  Sparta,  and  left 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs  to  Sphodrias. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  appre- 
hensive of  being  called  to  account  for  the 
assistance  they  had  given  the  Theban  republic, 
had  publicly  disavowed  what  they  had  done. 
But  the  rash  attempt  of  Sphodrias  upon  the 
Piraeus,(y)  soon  determined  them  to  act  again 
on  the  same  side.  They  renewed  their  alliance 
with  Thebes,  and  made  every  preparation  for 
prosecuting  a  vigorous  war  with  Sparta. 

The  want  of  success,  and  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  Cleombrotus,  determined  Agesi- 
laus to  put  himself  once  more 
at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian army;  and  with  18,000  foot 
and  1500  horse,  he  invaded  and 
ravaged  the  territories  of  Bceotia,  but  performed 
no  considerable  exploits.     Chabrias  the  Athe- 
nian,  who    commanded    the   Theban   troops, 
which  had  been  lately  reinforced  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  repelled 
the  Spartan  king  from  Thebes,  not  by  force, 
but  by  stratagem.     The  Theban  army,  though 
considerably  augmented,  was  nevertheless  i'ar 
inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  in  point  of  num- 
bers,  and    was    therefore    compelled    to   act 
upon   the  defensive.     Chabrias  had   ordered 
his  troops  to  occupy  a  rising  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood   of   their   city.      The   Spartan 
general  sent  a  detachment  from  his  army  to 
compel    him   to  quit   this  advantageous  situ- 
ation;   but   the  Thebans   bravely   maintained 
their  position,  and  obliged  Agesilaus  to  bring 
up  all  his  forces,  that  he  might  dislodge  them. 
In  this  also  the  Spartan   was  deceived  ;   for 

(y)  See  before,  p.  67G. 


Chabrias  commanded  his  troops  to  support 
their  advanced  bodies  on  the  left  knee,  to 
extend  their  shields  and  spears,  and  firmly  to 
maintain  their  ranks.  This  was  a  movement 
equally  new  and  unexpected  to  Agcsilaiiv : 
and  had  been  only  lately  taught  the  Thebans 
by  Chabrias,  to  be  employed  on  an  emergency 
like  the  present.  Alarmed  at  the  boldness  nf 
this  unusual  array,  the  Spartan  commander 
withdrew  his  forces  from  the  capital,  without 
attempting  any  thing  more  against  the  Theban 
troops  in  their  present  situation. 

After  this,  Chabrias  defeated  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians at  Chaeronea  by  land,  and  on  the  sea  off 
Naxos;  so  that  they  lost  ground  daily ;  while 
the  Thebans  gradually  recovered  all  the  towns 
of  Bceotia,  and  at  length  began  to  act  offen- 
sively against  their  enemies,  and  made  a 
powerful  invasion  of  Phocis.  The  two  con- 
tending parties  had  now  many  sharp  encoun- 
ters; which  though  they  did  not  amount  to 
decisive  battles,  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Thebans,  while  they  depressed  that  of  the  Spar- 
tans; gaining  the  former  experience,  and  paving 
the  way  for  those  great  exploits,  which  they 
afterwards  achieved.  In  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
Pelopidas  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  Laced  ae- 
monian  general  Phcebidas,  who  having  formerly 
seized  Cadmea,  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
war;  and  soon  afterwards,  with  a  body  of 
only  three  hundred  Thebans,  he  fji]1  Per  4338 
entirely  routed  about  one  thou-  S  A.  M.  Stiia! 
sand  Spartans,  near  Tegyra,  \  Olymp.  ci.  i! 
who  were  on  their  march  to  ' B- c-  3~(i- 
reinforce  the  garrison  in  Orchomenos. 

These   successes    of    the   Thebans   greatly 
alarmed  the  Athenians,  who  continually  sought 
to  oppose  their  growing  power,  and  who  there- 
fore came  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Spar- 
tans.(z)     In  this  opposition  they  were  joined 
by  the  Plataeans,   who  thereby    rjui.  per.  4340 
rendered     themselves     so     ob-  JA.  M.      saso. 
noxious   to   the   Thebans,   that  lOlymp.    a.  3. 
they  at  length  resolved  to  sur-    ^B'  c-         374- 
prise  their  city.     This  they  accomplished,  and 
entirely  destroyed  it,    together  with  Tliespia, 
another  city  extremely  well  affected  towards 
Athens. 

Hitherto  the  Thebans  had  only  endeavoured 
to  secure  their  independence  by  alliances  with 
Sparta  or  Athens,  as  occasion  served ;  and  as 

(z)  See  before,  p.  642,  677. 
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they  were  of  weight  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
of  Grecian  affairs,  they  had  always  been  well 
received  by  the  state  to  which  they  inclined. 
But  now  their  successes  led  them  to  aim  at 
extending  their  territories  by  encroachments 
on  their  neighbours,  as  other  states  had  done 
before  them.     This  new  spirit  of  conquest  and 
superiority  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  their 
great  general  and  deliverer  .Pelopidas,  second- 
ed  and   supported  by  the  brave    and  noble 
Epaminondas,  who,  though  endowed  with  all 
necessary  qualities  to  make  a  complete  cap- 
tain and  patriot,  had  till  then  preferred  a  pri- 
vate life  and  the  study  of  philosophy.     He  had 
nevertheless  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Pelopidas,  which  had  been  daily  improv- 
ed by  the  correspondence    of  their  tempers 
and  principles,  as  well  as  by  the  noble  zeal 
with  which  both  were  animated  for  the  good 
of  their  country.     When  at  length  Epaminon- 
das  was  placed  at   the  head  of  the  Theban 
troops,  he  gave  such  early  indications  of  his 
subsequent  prowess  and  abilities,  that  he  was 
justly  ranked  next  to  Pelopidas.     This  grada- 
tion only  arose  from  the  seniority  of  Pelopidas 
in  the  army ;  for  in  other  respects  they  were 
considered  as  equals  in  the  field,  as  generals, 
as  governors  at  home,  and  as  statesmen  in  the 
council.     Under  their  influnce,  therefore,  when 
a  congress  of  the  Greek  states 
was  held  at  Sparta,(a)  for  the 
purpose   of  a  general  pacifica- 
cation,  the  Thebans  refused  to 
be  included   in  the  treaty,  unless  they  were 
comprehended  in  it  under  the  name  of  Boeo- 
tians.    This  demand  was  as  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  other  powers,  as  insisted  on  by 
Epaminondas,   who   was  at  the  head  of  the 
riirhan    embassy.      He    observed,    that    the 
Athenians  had  signed  the  treaty  for  all  Attica ; 
that  the  Spartans  had  signed  not  only  for  the 
cities  of  Laconia,  but  also  for  their  numerous 
allies  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
tended, that  Thebes  ought  also  to  sign  for  all 
the  cities  of  Bocotia.     Agesilaus,  however,  jea- 
lous  of  the  ascendancy  which   the  Thebans 
had  acquired  over  that  district,  insisted  that 
the  cities  should  accede  to  the  treaty  as  inde- 
pendent states:    while   Epaminondas,  undis- 
mayed by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  resentment 
of  Sparta,  aided  by  the  subjected  Peloponne- 

(a)  See  before,  p.  642,  678. 
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sus,  warned  the  deputies  that,  by  timidly  re- 
fusing to  support  him  in  his  claim,  they  were 
contributing  to  destroy  the  only  power  which 
(in  the  present  circumstances  of  Athens)  could 
serve  as  a  balance  against  the  insulting  and 
oppressive  superiority  of  Sparta,  and  to  con- 
firm on  their  country  the  chains  of  depend- 
ence. This  pretension  was  styled  arrogant 
by  the  Spartan  king :  and,  giving  way  to  the 
impulse  of  his  animosity  towards  the  Thebans, 
he  in  an  evil  hour  erased  them  from  the  treaty, 
and  having  dissolved  the  congress,  declared 
war  against  them. 

Epaminondas  was  not  totally  without  con- 
fidence, in  venturing  this  opposition  to  the 
power  of  Sparta.  A  long  course  of  hostili- 
ties had  weakened  and  destroyed  the  energies 
and  vigour  of  that  republic:  and  not  more 
than  four  thousand  warriors  were  left  to  main- 
tain and  defend  an  empire,  whose  splendour 
was  already  greatly  diminished ;  while  their 
insulted  and  oppressed  allies  yielded  an  unwill- 
ing assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  severe  sys- 
tem of  military  discipline  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Theban  army :  the  cavalry  had  been  con- 
siderably improved  in  arms  and  exercise  ;  and 
different  modes  of  contending  with  the  enemy 
had  been  adopted.  A  number  of  the  citizens 
had  united  themselves  together  in  the  closest 
manner,  and  by  the  most  solemn  ties.  Emu- 
lation, ardour,  mutual  esteem,  and  a  spirit  of 
combination,  which  frequently  prevails  in  times 
of  turbulence,  had  inspired  them  with  the  glo- 
rious resolution  of  dying  in  the  defence  of 
each  other.  This  association  originally  con- 
sisted of  about  three  hundred  Thebans,  whose 
valour  and  fidelity  had  been  experienced,  and 
of  whom  Pelopidas  was  entrusted  with  the 
command ;  and  the  great  friendship  that  sub- 
sisted among  this  select  body  occasioned  their 
being  called  the  Sacred  Hand,  and  the  Hand 
of  Friends.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of 
those  two  rival  republics,  when  they  were 
about  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  each 
other. 

Had  the  Spartans  entered  as  heartily  into 
the  war  as  their  king  had  precipitately  declar- 
ed it,  they  would  probably  have  recovered  the 
sovereignty  of  Thebes  ;  for  not  only  were  the 
Thebans  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  im- 
pending warfare,  in  which  they  were  to  op- 
pose the  whole  power  of  Peloponnesus  and 
of  Athens,  but  their  energies  were  enervated 
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by  a  superstitious  attention  to  omens.  Epa- 
minondas  combated  the  despondency  of  their 
minds,  and  being  aided  by  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  enemy,  was  successful  in  reviving  their 
Jul  Per  4343  ^  courage :  they  met  the  Lacedae- 

A.  M.      3633 ! f   monians  at    Leuctra,(b)   kille 
Olymp.  en.  2. 1    Cleombrotus,  with  several  of  his 

B.  C.        371.  J   best  officers,  put  their  army  to 
the  rout,  and  pursued  them  so  closely,  that 
they   made   a   second    dreadful   slaughter  of 
them ;  which  completed  the  victory,  and  Epa- 
minondas,  who  remained  master  of  the  field, 
erected  his  trophy. 

Epaminondas,  desirous  to  improve  this  great 
victory,  sent  a  herald,  crowned  with  garlands, 
to  communicate  it  to  the  Athenians,  and  to 
invite  them  to  enter  into  an  offensive  alliance 
against  Sparta.  But  Timotheus  and  Iphicra- 
tes,  who  at  that  time  presided  over  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  though  they  had  determined 
to  humble,  would  not  destroy  their  ancient 
enemy.  Athens  had  also  become  jealous  of 
the  power  of  Thebes,  and  was  therefore  still 
more  unwilling  to  act  against  Sparta.  The 
Theban  herald  was  allowed  to  return  home, 
without  receiving  the  slightest  satisfaction  on 
the  subject  of  his  mission;  and  Athens  was 
soon  sensible,  that  the  battle  at  Leuctra  had 
given  Thebes  the  superiority  over  all  Greece. 

Through  the  interference  of  Jason,  tyrant  of 
Thessaly,  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the 
Spartans ;  and  the  Thebans  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  it  afforded  them 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  new  alliances : 
besides  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  they  got 
the  Phoceans,  Locrians,  Acarnanians,  Eubre- 
ans,  and  other  states,  under  their  dependence ; 
so  that  they  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  act 
offensively.  Accordingly,  under  pretence  of 
assisting  the  Arcadians,  they  entered  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  a  gallant  army,  commanded  by 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  the  Arcadian,  and  other  confederate 
forces ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  troops 
amounted  to  40,000  or  50,000  men,  besides 
about  20,000  more,  who  followed  the  camp 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  army  was  di- 
Jul.  Per.  4344.-)  vided  into  four  columns,  and 
A.  M.  3634.  (  moved  straight  towards  Sella- 
Olymp.  cn.  3.  (  sia,  the  place  of  their  rendez- 
370. }  VOUS)  from  whence  they  pur- 


(b)  For  particulars,  see  before,  p.  643. 
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sued  their  journey  towards  Sparta,  marking 
their  progress  with  the  ravages  of  fire  and 
sword :  but  there  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
veteran  Agt'silaus,  who  was  then  relumed  to 
that  metropolis.(c)  To  repair,  in  some  mea- 
sure, this  disgrace,  and  also  to  leave  some 
lasting  monument,  which  should  equally  re- 
dound to  his  glory,  and  be  a  source  of  morti- 
fication to  the  Spartans,  Epaminondas  restored 
the  posterity  of  the  old  Messenians  to  their 
ancient  dominions,  rebuilt  their  capital,  and 
left  a  strong  garrison  for  its  defence.  To  in- 
tercept his  return,  the  Athenians,  strongly  soli- 
cited by  the  Lacedaemonians,  sent  Iphicrates, 
with  12,000  men;  but  that  general  loitered  so 
long  at  Corinth,  that  the  Thebans  passed  with- 
out molestation  the  denies  of  Cenchreae,  the 
chief  place  where  he  might  have  obstructed 
their  retreat,  had  he  taken  possession  of  it  in 
proper  time. 

Epaminondas  continued  his 
march  till  he  came  in  full  view 
of  the  city  of  Corinth,  where 
he  found  the  roads  choaked  up 
with  trees,  fragments  of  rocks,  stones,  and 
whatever  else  might  render  them  impassable ; 
the  Corinthians  also  were  well  fortified,  and 
resolute  on  a  stout  defence.  He,  however, 
made  so  furious  an  attack  upon  them,  not- 
withstanding all  these  difficulties,  that  they 
soon  abandoned  their  entrenchments  and  out- 
works to  the  Thebans,  and  fled  into  the  city, 
whither  Epaminondas  pursued  them  sword  in 
hand,  making  a  dreadful  slaughter  Had  the 
Theban  generals  followed  up  their  advantages, 
Corinth  must  have  unavoidably  fallen  into 
their  hands ;  but,  whether  they  feared  ay, 
assault  from  the  Athenians,  or  dreaded,  some 
dangerous  ambush  in  a  country  v.ith  which 
they  were  but  indifferently  acquainted,  or  whe- 
ther the  army  was  too  much  weakened  by  their 
excessive  fatigues,  or  unable  to  perform  more 
by  reason  of  the  coldness  of  the  season ;  they 
left  their  prey,  and  marched  towards  Bceotia. 
As  eminent  men,  however  illustrious  their 
achievements,  have  always  their  enemies,  who 
undervalue  what  they  have  done,  and  over- 
rate what  they  might  have  performed,  so 
Pelopidas  and  his  colleague  met  with  a  very 
mortifying  reception  on  their  return  to  Thebes ; 
for  they  were  both  arrested,  and  shut  up  as 


4  u 
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state  prisoners  lor  having  presumed  to  prolong 
(heir  command  lour  months  beyond  the  period 
limited  by  law.     As  this  was  a  capital  offence, 
tin  v  were  obliged  to  submit  to  be  tried  by  the 
judges  ;  and  as  they  could  not  deny  the  fact, 
they  set  forth  the  great  advantages  they  had 
gained  by  their  unavoidable  stay,  and  threw 
themselves    upon   the    equity   of   the    court. 
Their  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  neglected 
no  arts  nor  pains  to  incense  the  people  against 
them ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  being 
condemned   to   death.      Pelopidas   displayed 
on  this  occasion  less  courage  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  general  character ;  but 
Epaminondas  evinced  the  superiority  of  a  phi- 
losophical mind;  and,  instead  of  defending  his 
cause,  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  his  conduct, 
in  which,  without  amplification  or  diminution, 
he  recounted  the  exploits  he  had  performed : 
"  I  was  in  hopes,"  said  he,  "  that  my  successes, 
and  the  advantages  you  derived  from  them, 
would   have   been   sufficient    motives  for   my 
acquittal ;  but  since  they  are  not,  I  await  your 
sentence,  and  am  ready  both  to  accuse  and  to 
condemn  myself;  only  let  posterity  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  my  crime  as  they  will  be  of 
my  punishment.     Let  them  know,  that  I  am 
put  to  death  for  having  successfully  led  your 
troops  into  Laconia,  where  no  enemy  had  ever 
penetrated  before,  and  for  having  been  the  first 
who  made  that  country  feel  the  effects  of  your 
victorious  arms  :  that  I  die  for  having  restored 
the   Mi 'ssi-mans   to  their    ancient  patrimony; 
for  having  reunited  the  Arcadians,  and  ruined 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  for  having  increased  your 
strength,  enlarged  your  conquests,  and  raised 
you  to  your  present  height  of  power  and  glory: 
all  I  farther  beg  is,  that  it  may  be  engraved 
upon  my  monument,  that  he  who  did  you  all 
these    sen  ices,    was    punished    with    death." 
These    severe    reproaches    had     the    desired 
elk-ct ;  for  his  judges  were  ashamed  of  what 
had  been  done;  and  both  he  and  his  equally 
deserving     colleague     were     honourably    ac- 

qilitted.  (I) 

This  prosecution  had  been  chiefly  carried 
on  and  encouraged  by  Meneclides,  a  discon- 
tented Theban,  and  a  bold  energetic  speaker, 
who,  by  his  artful  calumnies  at  the  trial,  had 
so  far  prevailed  with  the  judges  as  to  get 


i  Corn.  Nep.  in.  Vit.  Epaminond.    Plut.  ire  Vit.  Pelo- 
pid. 


Epaminondas  deprived  of  the  government  of 
Bceotia  for  a  whole  year,  though  he  could  not 
gain  the  same  advantage  against  Pelopidas, 
who  was  then  a  greater  favourite  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  being  the  senior  officer. 

By  the  delay  consequent  upon  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  Spartans  had  time,  yet  with 
much  difficulty,  to  recover  themselves  from 
their  great  defeat  at  Leuctra,  and  had  settled 
their  affairs  in  as  good  a  posture  as  they  could. 
But  though  they  had  repulsed  the  Thebans  in 
Peloponnesus,  they  had  still  cause  to  fear 
what  their  forces  might  do  under  two  such 
generals ;  and  they  therefore  took  care  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  them,  and  to 
provide  a  great  number  of  auxiliaries  from 
other  states,  especially  from  Athens,  with 
which  they  had  renewed  their  treaty,  and 
agreed  that  each  should  have  the  command 
five  days  alternately.  Soon  after  this  treaty, 
the  Arcadians  renewed  the  war,  and  took 
Pallene,  in  Laconia,  by  storm,(e)  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword,  and  were  speedily  assisted 
by  the  Argives  and  Eleans,  and  especially  by 
the  Thebans,  who  sent  them  seven  thousand 
infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry,  under  Epa- 
minondas. This  so  alarmed  the  Athenians, 
that  they  immediately  sent  Chabrias  with  some 
forces  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  he  forced 
the  Thebans  a  second  time  to  abandon  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  want  of  success  gave 
the  enemies  of  Epaminondas  fresh  occasion 
to  blame  his  conduct,  and  even  .-juj  Per 
his  friends  suspected  him  of  )  A.  M. 
partiality  towards  the  Spartans,  \  Olymp. 
because  he  had  not  pursued  his  '  B-  C. 
advantage,  and  made  a  greater  slaughter  of 
them,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power,  after  forc- 
ing the  passage  of  the  isthmus.  The  clamours 
grew  high ;  and  though  the  accusations  of  his 
enemies  appeared  to  the  unbiassed  part  of  the 
community  as  the  effect  of  party  malice,  they 
wrought  so  much  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
people,  that  Epaminondas  was  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  government  of  Boeotia,  but 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man. 

The  successes  of  the  Arcadians,  who  had 
begun  this  war,  had  so  elated  those  people, 
that,  at  the  instigation  of  Lycomedes,  a  man  of 
high  birth  and  large  fortune,  and  of  an  ambi- 

(e)  See  before,  p.  646. 
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tious  spirit,  who  had  commanded  them  in 
most  of  their  late  expeditions,  they  resolved 
no  longer  to  act  in  subordination  to  Thebes, 
but  would  insist  on  having  an  equal  share  of 
the  command. 

At  this  juncture,  Artaxerxes  made  a  second 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  Grecian  states,(f)  in 
order  to  obtain  some  auxiliaries  from  them ; 
but  his  interference  was  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  Spartans  insisting  on  having  Messene 
restored  to  them,  which  the  Thebans  abso- 
lutely refused.  The  latter  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  measures  the  Arcadians  were  taking 
against  them,  nor  wanting  in  resentment ;  but 
they  forbore  to  meddle  with  them,  knowjng 
that  their  scheme  would  cause  the  defection  of 
others  of  their  allies,  and  that  then  they  must 
fall  a  prey  to  the  Spartans,  who  had  been 
reinforced  from  Sicily  and  Persia.  As  they 
expected,  so  it  happened ;  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, under  the  brave  Archidamus,  gained 
that  signal  victory  at  Midea,  over  the  Arca- 
dians and  Argives,  which  was  styled  the  tear- 
less victory  by  the  Spartans,  from  their  having 
slain  ten  thousand  of  their  enemies  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  citizen  on  their  own  side. 
Nor  was  this  defeat  the  only  bad  effect  to  the 
Arcadians  of  their  ill-timed  folly  and  pride ; 
the  Eleans  withdrew  from  their  alliance,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  restore  some  of  their 
towns ;  and  the  Thebans  looked  upon  their 
disasters  as  a  just  punishment  of  their  arro- 
gance and  perfidy  towards  them. 

The  Thebans  had  now  raised  themselves  to 
such  a  height  of  power,  as  gained  them  the 
greatest  credit  and  influence  not  only  among 
the  neighbouring  states,  but  even  among 
foreign  princes ;  insomuch  that  they  were 
invited  to  be  moderators  and  umpires.  Jason, 
tyrant  of  Thessaly,  had  been  assassinated,  and 
his  lirothers  Polydore  and  Polyphon  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  throne.  The  latter,  ambitious 
of  reigning  singly,  murdered  his  colleague, 
and  obtained  the  sole  dominion  of  Thessaly, 
till  his  stern  despotism  was  abolished  by  the 
hand  of  Alexander,  surnamed  the  Pheraean, 
who  avenged  the  blood  of  his  kinsman  Poly- 
dore. Alexander,  however,  proved  far  worse 


(f)  See  before,  p.  647,  078. 

(g)  Among  other  instances  of  his  cruelties,  it  is  related 
that  he  used  to  condemn  some  to  be  buried  alive ;  others  to 
be  sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  bears  and  other  wild  animals ; 


than  his  predecessor ;  he  treated  his  subjects 
with  the  greatest  inhumanity;  (g)  was  perfidious 
to  his  allies,  implacable  to  his  enemies,  a  rob- 
ber by  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea.  Having,  by 
his  cruelties,  provoked  the  indignation  and 
vengeance  of  his  subjects,  they  took  up  anus, 
and  solicited  the  assistance  of  Thebes.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  Theban  army  marched  into  Thes- 
saly, under  the  command  of  Pelopidas  and 
Ismenias ;  who  compelled  the  tyrant  to  submit 
his  cause  to  their  determination,  and  to  agrr*' 
to  such  conditions  as  they  thought  proper  to 
exact  for  the  future  security  of  his  subjects. 

This  transaction  was  scarcely  finished,  when 
the  Thebans  were  invited  into  Macedon,  to 
settle  some  differences  that  had  arisen  in  that 
kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Amyntas  II.  his 
son  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Amyntas  had  left  two  other  legitimate  sons, 
Perdiccas  and  Philip ;  besides  a  natural  son, 
named  Ptolemy.  Though  Ptolemy  could  not 
prevent  the  accession  of  Alexander  to  the 
throne,  he  embittered  and  shortened  his  reign, 
which  lasted  only  one  year ;  and  then  taking 
upon  himself  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas, 
who  was  a  minor,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, as  protector  of  Macedon.  It  soon, 
however,  appeared  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  power  of  regent.  He  contrived  to 
win -over  great  numbers  to  his  interest;  and, 
battling  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  Per- 
diccas, usurped  the  full  sovereignty.  In  this 
emergency,  the  partisans  of  the  unfortunate 
prince  requested  the  interference  of  Thebes, 
and  Pelopidas  marched  an  army  into  Mace- 
donia, restored  the  numerous  exiles  whom 
Ptolemy  had  driven  into  banishment,  asserted 
the  just  rights  of  Perdiccas,  and,  having  re- 
ceived hostages  from  the  contending  factions, 
and  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom, 
returned  towards  Pharsalus,  in  Thessaly,  in 
order  to  punish  the  treachery  of  some  merce- 
naries, who  had  deserted  the  Thebans  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition. 

The  hostages,  whom  Pelopidas  had  taken 
from  the  Macedonians,  consisted  of  youths 
of  the  first  distinction ;  and  among  them  was 
the  young  prince  Philip,  afterwards  father  to 


to  be  afterwards  '..Jti-d  and  shot  at  for  his  diversion.  He 
had  likewise  surprised  and  massacred  the  inhabitants  of 
whole  cities,  who  were  in  friendship  and  alliance  with 


him. 
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.-\le\audt T  the  Great.  To  guard  these,  the 
Thehan  general  had  sent  forward  a  considerable 
detachment  of  his  army;  and  was  marching 
himself  with  only  a  small  force,  when  he  was 
informed  that  Alexander  had  come  to  meet 
him  with  his  mercenary  troops.  Although  this 
movement  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion, 
IVlopidas  was  willing  to  impute  it  to  the 
respect  Alexander  wished  to  shew  him;  and 
therefore  he  and  Ismenias,  confiding  in  their 
character  of  ambassadors  from  the  most  power- 
Ail  republic  of  Greece,  went  to  meet  him, 
(inarmed  and  unattended.  This  was  exactly 
what  the  tyrant  wished;  and  as  soon  as  he 
sa\\  them  in  his  power,  he  commanded  them 
to  be  seized,  bound,  and  carried  into  PJierse ; 
where  they  were  imprisoned,  and  exposed 
to  the  view  of  an  invidious  and  insulting 
multitude. 

When  the  Theban  chiefs  were  seized  by  the 
treachery  of  Alexander,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  soldiers,  animated  with 
indignation  and  rage,  would  have  attempted 
their  rescue  :  but  their  numbers  were  too  small 
to  ensun;  success.  Reinforcements  soon  ar- 
rived from  Breotia;  but  they  fatally  expe- 
rienced, in  the  rencounters  that  took  place, 
the  absence  of  Pelopidas  and  the  degradation 
of  Epaminondas.  The  Theban  army  was 
reduced  to  very  great  difficulties ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, remembering  their  exploits  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  the  more  formidable  hostile  army 
over  which  they  had  formerly  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, justly  blamed  the  inexperience  and 
inability  of  their  commanders.  Epaminondas 
at  this  time  served  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
the  troops,  finding  themselves  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  totally  cut  off,  had  recourse 
to  him,  whose  valour  and  experience  had  been 
so  often  tried  ;  and  partly  by  persuasions  and 
entreaties,  partly  by  threats,  obliged  him  to 
take  the  command.  The  face  of  affairs  was 
soon  changed  by  the  abilities  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man;  the  forces  of  the  tyrant  were 
(lucked,  and  the  flight  of  the  Thebans  was 
turned  into  a  regular  and  safe  retreat.  The 
losses  the  army  had  sustained,  obliged  Epa- 
minondas to  march  it  back  to  Thebes,  where 
the  pusillanimous  generals  were  heavily  fined, 
while  himself  was  reinstated  in  the  command, 
and  sent  with  fresh  forces  to  repair  the  late 
dishonour,  as  well  a<  to  avenge  the  captive 
Pelopidas  and  I-nienias.  The  news  of  his 


approach  filled  the  tyrant  with  alarm;  but 
Epaminondas  would  not  drive  him  to  extremi- 
ties, lest  he  should  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
his  captives.  He  therefore  hovered  about  him 
with  his  victorious  army ;  displayed  his  supe- 
riority of  military  skill  and  conduct  in  slight 
skirmishes;  and,  while  he  endeavoured  to 
intimidate  him,  left  him  sufficient  time  for 
repentance  and  submission.  This  judicious 
plan  succeeded  according  to  his  wishes ;  and 
Alexander  was  glad  to  accept  of  a  truce  for 
thirty  days,  on  condition  of  restoring  Pelopi- 
das and  Ismenias.  This  object  being  accom- 
plished, Epaminondas  withdrew  his  troops, 
and  returned  triumphantly  to  Thebes,  where 
his  former  reputation  was  enhanced  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  prudence  and  bravery  in 
conducting  this  affair,  as  well  as  by  the  regard 
he  had  paid  to  the  safety  of  his  captive  col- 
leagues, and  above  all  by  his  generous  for- 
bearance towards  those  who  had  been  the 
means  of  his  disgrace. 

At  this  time  Thebes  had  attained  the  zenith 
of  her  reputation  and  glory;  but  still  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  other  states  prevented  her  from 
assuming  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  at  which 
she  aimed.  Confederacies  and  alliances  were 
formed,  to  check  the  increase  of  her  growing 
power ;  and  when  allies  could  not  be  procured 
at  home,  they  were  sought  for  abroad.  The 
Lacedaemonians  had  set  the  example  in  send 
ing  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  monarch  ;(h) 
and  as  soon  as  the  Thebans  understood  this, 
they  thought  it  time  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence, and  to  counteract  the  machinations  of 
their  enemies.  Epaminondas  was  appointed 
again  to  the  command  of  the  army;  and 
Pelopidas,  whose  unfortunate  detention  Mas 
ascribed  more  to  the  treacherous  behaviour  of 
Alexander  than  to  his  own  imprudence,  was 
sent  as  minister  to  the  east,  to  carry  on  nego- 
ciations  with  Artaxerxes. 

The  confederates  of  Thebes,  viz.  the  Eleans, 
Argives,  and  Arcadians,  were  also  invited  to 
send  deputies  to  the  Persian  court,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  their  respective  states;  and 
they  accordingly  sent  a  deputation,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Theban  ambassador.  These, 
with  two  ministers  from  Athens,  being  all 
arrived  at  the  Persian  court,  began  to  pursue 
each  their  respective  interests  :  but  Pelopidas 


(h)  See  before,  p.  647,  678. 
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gained  such  credit  there,  that  he  was  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  deputies,  and  the 
iking,  who  treated  him  with  the  highest  marks 
of  honour  and  esteem,  owned  himself  con- 
vinced that  the  Thebans  were  the  people  on 
whom  he  could  most  safely  depend.  After 
applauding  the  equity  of  Pelopidas's  demands, 
of  which  the  substance  was  the  confirmation 
of  the  liberties  formerly  granted  to  the  other 
cities  of  Greece;  the  independence  of  Messe- 
nia ;  the  laying  up  of  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Thebans  as  the  ancient 
and  hereditary  friends  of  Persia ;  Artaxerxes 
professed  his  willingness  to  ratify  them,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  other  states ;  but  as 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans  would  by  no 
means  consent,  the  congress  broke  up  without 
effecting  the  reconciliation  for  which  it  had 
assembled  ;  and  a  separate  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  Pelopidas,  on  the  part  of  his 
republic,  and  the  Persian  government. 

This  alliance  confirmed  the  superiority  of 
Thebes,  and  she  was  not  backward  in  exer- 
cising it.  On  the  return  of  Pelopidas,  to  whom 
the  credit  of  the  negociation  was  justly  attri- 
buted, and  who  was  accompanied  home  by  a 
Persian  minister,  the  Thebans  ordered  the 
deputies  of  the  other  states  to  assemble  at 
Thebes,  in  order  to  ratify  the  treaty  concluded 
at  the  Persian  court.  They  came  accordingly, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Athens  and 
Sparta;  but  when  the  oath  was  tendered,  they 
declared  that  they  had  been  sent  to  hear  the 
articles  read,  not  to  sign  and  swear  to  them, 
which  they  could  not  do  without  the  know- 
ledge and  approbation  of  their  principals.  The 
Arcadians  and  Corinthians  then  drew  off,  and 
the  congress  broke  up,  without  any  other  effect 
than  an  universal  discontent,  notwithstanding 
the  puins  which  the  Thebans  took,  by  private 
conferences,  to  court  some  states,  and  awe 
others  into  a  ratification. 

Artaxerxes  beheld  these  disputes  and  jea- 
lousies with  an  unexpected  indifference ;  the 
Thebans  urged  him  to  interfere,  but  he  de- 
cidedly refused ;  indeed,  he  saw  that  by  so 
doing,  he  should  raise  all  the  other  Grecian 
states  against  him.  The  Athenians,  above  all 
the  rest,  had  shewn  their  resentment,  by  put- 
ting to  death  Timagoras,  one  of  their  d  uties 
to  the  Persian  court,  as  a  betrayer  of  his  coun- 
try, inasmuch  as  he  had  closed  in  with  the 
terms  of  Pelopidas,  and,  next  to  that  general, 


had  been  the  most  esteemed  and  caressed  by 
the  Asiatic  monarch. 

These  discouragements  proved  but  incen- 
tives with  the  Thebans  to  prosecute  their  de- 
signs by  force ;  and  they  sent  Epaminondas 
with  an  army  into  the  Pelopon-  ,j  p  434_ 
nesus,  to  reduce  such  states  as  )A.  M.  3G3?! 
refused  any  longer  to  act  in  }  Olymp.  cm.  2. 
concert  with  them.  Knowing  ^B-  C.  367. 
that  the  Eleans  and  Arcadians,  though  hostile 
to  each  other,  were  alike  indisposed  towards 
Thebes,  and  fearing,  if  he  entered  their  terri- 
tories, he  might  induce  them  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences and  unite  against  himself,  Epaminon- 
das resolved  to  invade  the  Achaeans,  who  had 
as  yet  forborne  to  join  in  the  quarrel,  and  to 
make  them  the  instruments  of  forcing  the  other 
states  into  submission.  Immediately  before 
this  invasion,  the  constitution  of  Acha'ia  had 
undergone  an  important  change.  Aristocracy 
had  prevailed,  and  acquired  an  undue  ascend- 
ancy. No  sooner  therefore  was  it  announced 
that  Epaminondas,  with  a  Theban  army,  had 
entered  the  frontiers  of  their  territory,  than  the 
magistrates  and  principal  persons  flocked  from 
all  quarters  of  the  province  to  meet  the  invad- 
ing troops.  Not  at  all  anxious  about  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  Acha'ia,  provided 
they  retained  their  personal  privileges  and  pri- 
vate fortunes,  they  solicited  by  presents  the 
favour  and  friendship  of  the  Theban  com- 
mander. The  people,  perceiving  themselves 
abandoned  and  betrayed  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  their  guardians  and  protectors, 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  resisting  the  enemy. 
The  submission  of  the  magistrates  was  accept 
ed  by  Epaminondas  ;  who  received  from  them 
pledges  of  their  engagement,  that  thenceforth 
Acha'ia  should  be  dependent  on  Thebes,  and 
follow  the  fortunes  of  that  republic  both  in 
peace  and  war. 

This  conquest,  which  was  effected  without 
striking  a  blow,  was  productive  of  destructive 
and  sanguinary  consequences.  Epaminondas 
returned  with  his  army  to  Thebes ;  but  the 
Arcadians  and  Argives  had  procured  several 
complaints  to  be  made  against  his  conduct  in 
the  Theban  assembly.  Recent  experience,  it 
was  said,  ought  to  have  made  him  remember 
the  inconveniences  attending  an  aristocratical 
form  of  government  in  a  neighbouring  and  de- 
pendent state.  These  factious  disturbances 
were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  emissaries  of 
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democracy  in  Achaia.  The  enemies  of  the 
illustrious  Theban  were  eager  to  seize  so  fa- 
\oiiral>le  an  opportunity  of  accusing  and  ca- 
lumniating him.  TheThebans,  therefore,  were 
instigated  to  disapprove  the  proceedings  of 
their  general ;  and  commissioners  were  sent  to 
mfrtiirn  the  aristocracy,  and  to  re-establish 
the  democratical  form  of  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  nobles  were  banished,  or  put 
to  death ;  but,  when  the  Theban  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  Achaia,  the  exiles  returned, 
as  by  mutual  consent;  and,  being  numerous 
and  powerful,  they  recovered,  after  a  bloody 
and  desperate  struggle,  their  ancient  influence 
C.MT  their  respective  cities.  The  partisans  of 
democracy  were  expelled,  or  put  to  death ; 
and  the  successful  party,  sensible  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  to  depend  for  assistance  on  the 
Theban  republic,  applied  to  Sparta  for  pro- 
tection :  this  w  as  granted ;  and  while  the 
Achaeans  ravaged  the  northern  frontier  of  Ar- 
cadia, their  allies  of  Lacedaemon  infested  the 
southern. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  was  carried  on 
very  feebly  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  Athenians 
and  Arcadians,  being  disgusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  their  respective  allies,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  mutual  defence. 

Among  those  who  suffered  most  in  this  war 
were  the  Phliasians,  who  by  reason  of  their 
situation  were  most  exposed  of  all  the  allies, 
and  were  openly  invaded  by  Euphron,  a  man 
of  great  power,  who  taking  advantage  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  Greece,  had  set  up  a  kind 
of  petty  tyranny  in  Sicyon,  and  had  engaged 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives  to  join  with  him 
against  them ;  but  they  were  happily  relieved, 
whim  at  the  last  extremity,  by  Chares,  whom 
the  Athenians  had  sent  for  that  purpose. 

The  alliance  between  Athens  and  Arcadia 
u  as  a  cause  of  much  alarm  to  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaiis,  as  those  two  powers  were  sufficient 
to  subjugate  the  whole.  This  terror  was  in- 
i  rea>.  (I  hy  some  attempt  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians upon  Corinth,  of  which  they  were  the 
protectors,  and  in  that  character  had  garri- 
soned it  with  troops.  The  Corinthians  there- 
tore  broke  their  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
threw  themselves  upon  the  protection  of 
Tliel.es;  which  example  was  followed  by  the 
I'hliasians  and  some  other  states. 

KMT  since  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Phlia- 
-ians  had   -i\en  such  proofs  of  their  fidelity 


and  attachment  to  Sparta,  as  can  scarcely  find 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  Situat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  they  had 
suffered  the  invasions  and  assaults  of  the  Ar- 
cadians, Argives,  and  Thebans,  who  had 
wasted  their  territory,  besieged  their  city,  and 
more  than  once  made  themselves  masters  of 
their  citadel.  The  whole  of  their  wealth,  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private,  was  exhausted ;  and 
they  could  only  subsist  on  the  precarious  sup- 
ply of  provisions  brought  from  Corinth,  for  the 
payment  of  which  they  had  been  obliged  to 
pledge  their  beasts  of  burden.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  pressure  of  these  multiplied  calami- 
ties, their  fidelity  was  unshaken :  they  had 
refused  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Thebes, 
because  that  republic  required  them  to  forsake 
Sparta ;  and  when,  at  last,  by  the  apparent 
defection  of  Corinth,  Phlius  seemed  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  only  source  of  subsistence,  the 
Phliasians  determined,  with  the  permission  of 
Sparta,  to  negociate  with  Thebes  for  neutra- 
lity alone.  An  embassy,  therefore,  was  sent 
to  Sparta,  requesting  that  the  Spartans  would 
accept  the  terms  of  peace  lately  offered  them 
by  Thebes  ;  or,  if  they  deemed  it  inconsistent 
with  their  honour  to  resign  their  pretensions  to 
the  territory  of  Messene,  they  would  at  least 
permit  their  faithful,  helpless,  and  suffering 
allies,  to  enter  into  a  separate  negociation 
with  the  Theban  republic.  But  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Spartans  seem  to  have  risen  in 
proportion  as  they  became  more  unable  to 
support  them.  On  that  particular  occasion. 
Archidamus  increased  the  proud  obstinacy 
natural  to  that  extraordinary  people,  by  an 
animated  speech  ;  and  the  allies  were  dismiss- 
ed, with  leave  to  act  as  seemed  to  suit  best 
their  inclinations  and  interests;  but  with  as- 
surances that  Sparta  would  never  agree  to  any 
accommodation,  so  long  as  Messene  was  un- 
justly detained  from  them.  Ambassadors  were 
therefore  sent  to  Thebes,  from  Phlius,  Achaia. 
and  Corinth,  who  obtained  the  desired  neu- 
trality. 

Notwithstanding  the  haughty  /-Ju!.  Per.  4348. 
tone  of  the  Spartans,  they  were  \A.  M.  363»' 
equally  exhausted  and  wearied  }  Otymp.  cm.  3. 
with  the  war,  with  the  other  'B-c-  366. 
states ;  they  therefore,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
plenipotentiary  from  the  Persian  king,  paid  so 
much  attention  to  his  pacific  mediation,  that 
they  promised  to  abstain  from  present  hosti- 
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lities ;  though  they  repeated  their  former  de- 
claration, that  they  would  never  consent  to  a 
peace,  of  which  the  restoration  of  Messenia  to 
their  dominion  was  not  the  basis. 

This  reluctant  pacification,  if  such  it  could 
be  called,  put  an  end  to  what  was  denomi- 
nated the  Laconic,  or  Boeotian  war,  about  five 
years  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  ;  but  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  Greece  afforded  little  hope 
of  its  permanency.  Indeed  the  principal  states 
seem  to  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  view ; 
but  only  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  consult  the  best  means  of  over- 
throwing the  power  of  the  Thebans,  which  of 
all  others  was  the  greatest  cause  of  uneasiness 
to  them.  The  greater  states  saw  themselves 
under  a  necessity  of  maintaining  an  armed 
force  against  them  ;  and  the  lesser  were  so 
involved,  either  as  accessaries  in  their  quar- 
rels, or  principals  in  their  own,  that  in  the  very 
J  1  P  4349  1  next  year,  the  old  contests  were 
V.  M.  3639' f  revived  with  as  much  vehemence 
Olymp.  cm.  4.  f  as  ever.(i)  These  quarrels  com- 
B.  C.  365.  j  menced  .with  the  revival  of  an- 
cient claims  by  the  Arcadians  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Eleans  on  the  other,  to  the  territory 
of  Triphylia ;  and  the  Athenians,  Argives,  and 
Pisaeans  soon  engaged  as  allies  of  the  former, 
while  the  Spartans  supported  the  pretensions 
of  the  latter.  In  the  sequel,  the  Eleans  were 
Jul  Per.  4350.  •)  deprived  of  their  ancient  privi- 
A.  M.  3640.  (  lege  of  presiding  over  the  Olym- 
Olymp.  civ.  i.  f  pic  games,  and  the  Pisaeans 
364- J  took  upon  themselves  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  solemnity. 

The  Thebans,  ever  watchful  over  whatever 
might  redound  to  their  own  advantage,  failed 
not  to  turn  these  dissensions  into  a  pretence 
x>r  increasing  their  forces ;  and  Epaminondas 

ought  it  a  proper  opportunity  for  his  country  - 
[6n  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  obtain  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sea ;  as  they  had  in  a  great  measure 
gained  the  superiority  by  land.  He  proposed 
it  to  them  in  a  public  assembly,  and  encou- 
raged their  hopes  from  the  experience  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had,  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  with  only  ten  ships  at  sea,  obtained 
the  superiority  over  the  Athenians,  who  had 
not  fewer  than  two  hundred ;  adding,  that  it 
would  now  be  a  disgrace  to  Thebes  to  suffer 
two  such  republics  to  engross  the  empire  of  so 

(i)  See  before,  p.  648. 


extensive  an  element,  without  at  least  asserting 
her  right  to  a  share  of  it.  The  people  readily 
came  into  his  plan,  and  after  giving  him  extra- 
ordinary applause  for  the  proposal,  ordered 
one  hundred  galleys  to  be  immediately  equip- 
ped ;  and  while  that  was  doing,  they  sent 
Epaminondas  to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzan- 
tium, to  secure  those  states  in  their  interests, 
and  to  obtain  what  assistance  he  could  from 
them.  His  negociations  were  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  Athenians,  who  sent  their 
admiral  Laches  with  a  powerful  squadron 
against  him :  but  his  measures  were  more 
effectually  thwarted  by  the  work  they  made 
for  him  on  land,  by  obliging  the  Thebans  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrels  that  then  reigned 
among  their  neighbours ;  so  that  whatever 
projects  he  had  concerted  were  rendered 
abortive. 

While  Epaminondas  was  endeavouring  to 
procure  for  liis  country  a  maritime  importance, 
Pelopidas  was  sent  with  ten  thousand  men,  to 
assist  the  Thessalians,  who  still  groaned  under 
the  tyranny  of  Alexander  the  Pheraean.  That 
tyrant  had  collected  a  numerous  army  of 
mercenaries,  which  he  maintained  with  great 
address ;  and  Athens  having  granted  him 
assistance,  all  the  principal  cities  of  Thessaly 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  oppressed  in- 
habitants, remembering  the  powerful  assistance 
they  had  formerly  experienced"  from  the  The- 
bans, again  implored  their  protection;  and 
Pelopidas,  the  personal  enemy  of  Alexan- 
der, was  considered  the  most  proper  com- 
mander for  the  expedition.  As  the  Theban 
general  was  on  his  march,  the  day  was  ob- 
scured by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  :  the  soldiers, 
alarmed  at  this  phenomenon,  became  much 
dispirited ;  many  of  them  refused  to  proceed  ; 
and  Pelopidas,  unwilling  to  compel  them  to 
perform  any  reluctant  service,  permitted  such 
as  wished  to  return ;  while  he  marched  for- 
ward with  about  three  hundred  horsemen,  who 
attended  him  as  volunteers.  He  was  soon 
after  joined  by  the  Thessalians,  near  the  town 
of  Pharsalus,  and  they  encamped  together  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Cynocephalai,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  were  twenty  thou- 
sand strong,  and  who  immediately  offered  bat- 
tle. Pelopidas,  though  his  army  was  so  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers,  did  not  decline  the  chal- 
lenge. At  the  first  onset,  the  Theban  cavalry 
had  the  advantage ;  but  the  infantry  of  th 
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enemy,  having  gained  the  higher  ground,  press- 
ed tlir  Thehans  and  Thessalians  with  great 
\bour.  In  this  emergency,  Pelopidas,  who 
with  his  gallant  cavalry  had  been  chasing  that 
of  the  enemy  from  the  plain,  rode  up  to  en- 
courage his  allies ;  and  leading  them  forward 
with  renewed  spirits,  made  Alexander  con- 
clude that  they  had  received  reinforcements ; 
and  his  mercenaries  were  immediately  thrown 
into  confusion. 

Pelopidas,  perceiving  that  his  army  had  the 
.uhantageof  the  day,  sought  out  Alexander, 
and  challenged  him  to  single  combat;  but, 
instead  of  accepting  the  offer,  the  tyrant  re- 
tired behind  his  guards,  whom  the  Theban 
general  immediately  attacked  with  such  fury, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  within 
their  thickest  ranks.  Pelopidas  tried  in  vain 
to  break  through  to  his  enemy,  cutting  down 
all  who  came  forward  to  oppose  him ;  but, 
whilst  he  thus,  with  more  courage  than  dis- 
cretion, exposed  his  person,  he  received  a 
desperate  wound  from  a  javelin,  thrown  from 
a  distance,  which  pierced  quite  through  his 
armour,  and  afterwards  he  was  dispatched  by 
the  spears  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  troops,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  their 
general,  repelled  the  guards  of  the  tyrant,  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  with  the  loss 
of  about  three  thousand  men  in  the  chase, 
besides  a  much  greater  number  whom  they 
had  killed  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  death  of  the  general,  however,  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  victory.  The  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  lamented  him  with  immoderate 
demonstrations  of  sorrow ;  and  his  body  was 
carried  back  to  Thebes  to  be  buried,  attended 
by  a  numerous  company  of  sincere  mourn- 
ei  >.  The  Thessalians,  considering  themselves 
as  the  greatest  sufferers  by  his  death,  requested 
permission  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  fune- 
ral :  which  being  granted,  it  was  performed 
with  great  magnificence.  To  avenge  the  death 
of  Pelopidas,  which  threw  the  Theban  republic 
into  general  mourning,  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  victory  he  had  gained,  the  army  was  rein- 
forced with  seven  thousand  infantry  and  seven 
hundred  cavalry,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Thessalians,  fell  so  furiously  upon  the  shat- 
tered force  of  Alexander,  that  they  totally 
broke  and  defeated  it.  Hereupon*  he  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  accept  it  on 
such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  thought  fit 


to  impose,  which  were  indeed  more  moderate 
than  he  deserved :  for  though  they  deprived 
him  of  all  his  conquests,  he  was  permitted  to 
reign  at  Pherae ;  and  the  other  cities  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Thebes. 

During  the  absence  of  Epaminondas  \\ith 
the  Theban  fleet,  and  of  Pelopidas  in  Thes- 
saly,  the  Orchomenians  were  excited  by  some 
fugitives  from  Thebes  to  attempt  overturning 
the  democracy,  and  establishing  an  aristocra- 
tical  form  of  government  in  the  Theban  state. 
The  design  was  to  have  been  put  in  execu- 
tion at  the  annual  review  of  the  Orchomenian 
troops.  It  was,  however,  timely  discovered 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Theban  magistrates ; 
and  the  cavalry  of  Orchomenus,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  who  had  been  sent  to  carry 
the  plot  into  effect,  were  surrounded  and  cut 
to  pieces  in  the  market-place  at  Thebes.  Nor 
did  this  vengeance  satisfy  the  enraged  popu- 
lace; a  powerful  body  of  forces  was  sent 
against  Orchomenus,  w  ho  besieged  and  took 
the  city,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  put  all  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  the  women  and 
children  into  captivity. 

All  this  time,  the  Thebans  endeavoured  to 
improve  every  commotion  that  happened,  as 
well  as  every  success  they  met  with,  to  the 
promotion  of  their  favourite  object  of  giving 
laws  to  Greece.  Their  recent  victories  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  rupture,  soon  after,  between 
the  Mantina?ans  and  Tegaeans,(j)  about  some 
consecrated  money,  which  the  Arcadians  had 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Olympia,  to  pay  the 
troops  they  had  employed  against  the  Eleans, 
and  which  the  Mantinaeans  stigmatized  as  an 
act  of  sacrilege,  with  other  discords  between 
the  several  states  of  Greece,  gave  fresh  encou- 
ragement to  the  Thebans  to  set  themselves  up 
as  arbiters  in  those  disputes ;  and  so  much  the 
more  as  those  who  had  embezzled  the  sacred 
money,  and  wanted  rather  to  embroil  the  states 
with  each  other,  than  have  their  own  deed- 
examined  into,  sent  word  to  Thebes,  that  the 
Arcadians  were  on  the  point  of  joining  the 
Spartans,  and  advised  that  republic  to  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  it.  The  Thebans  accord 
ingly  dispatched  private  directions  to  an  offi- 
cer of  theirs  at  Tegaea,  to  apprehend  several  of 
their  own  people,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace ; 
and  many  eminent  persons  were  in  conse- 

(j)  See  before,  p.  648. 
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quence  confined  as  state-prisoners.    They  were 
soon,  however,    discharged;   and   loud   com- 
plaints   being    made   against    such    arbitrary 
proceedings,  the  officer  was  accused  by   the 
Tegaeans  before  the  Theban  senate  of  having 
interfered  in  their  affairs,  and  endeavoured  to 
interrupt  the   good   correspondence    between 
the   two  states.      Some    of  the  complainants 
even  insisted  that  he  should  be  indicted  and 
proceeded  against  by  his  principals ;  while  the 
more   moderate,    foreseeing  the    fatal   conse- 
quences likely  to  result  from  such   appeals, 
and  that  they  would  infallibly  bring  the  The- 
bans  upon  them,  were  content  with  protesting 
against  their    marching  into  their  territories, 
and    did    all    in  their   power    to    prevent   it. 
But  the  Thebans  had  become 
too   powerful  and  ambitious  to 
miss  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
getting  once  more  a  footing  in 
the  Peloponnesus ;  and  Epaminondas  was  so 
far  from  making  any  secret  of  their  design,  that 
he  told  the  Arcadian  deputies,  that  as  it  was 
on  their  account  the  Thebans  had  engaged  in 
the  war,  they  had  acted  treacherously  in  mak- 
ing peace  with  Athens  without  their  consent. 
This  speech,  of  which  the  import  could  not 
be  misunderstood,  excited  such  general  alarm, 
that  all  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus at  heart,  agreed  with  the  Mantinaeans 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  using  proper 
means  to  avert  the  impending  storm.     Athens 
and  Sparta  were  accordingly  applied  to,  and 
were  easily  prevailed  on  to  assist  the  Manti- 
naeans ;   and  in  order  to  obviate  all  disputes 
about  the  command  of  the  army,  it  was  agreed 
that  each   state    should   have   it  in   its   own 
territories.      While   these   arrangements   were 
making,  Epaminondas   set   off  in  full  march 
at  the  head  of  his  Boeotian  troops,  with  some 
Eubrean  auxiliaries,  and  a  body  of  stout  Thes- 
salian  cavalry ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  entered 
the    Peloponnesus,    he    was    joined    by    the 
Tegaeans,    Argives,    Messenians,  and   several 
other  tribes.     He  first  made  an  assault  upon 
the  city  of  Sparta,  but  was  foiled  by  the  vigi- 
lance   of  Agesilaus    and    the    intrepidity   of 
Archidamus ;    he   was   next   repulsed    in    an 
attempt  upon  Mantinaea,  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  Athenians ;  and  finally  he  lost 
his  life  in  a  general  engagement  near  the  same 
city,    as   more   fully   related    in   the   Spartan 
history.(k) 

VOL.  II. 


The  consequence  of  this  great  general's  fall, 
and  of  the  sanguinary  battle  in  which  he  was 
slain,  and  in  which  neither  side  could  boast  of 
any  great  advantage  over  the  other,  was  that 
both  parties  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  retired,  by  mutual  consent,  to  take  care 
of  their  wounded,  and  bury  their  dead.  The 
Thebans  indeed  claimed  the  victory,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  renewed  the  fight  after  the  fall  of 
Epaminondas,  and  recovered  his  person  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  they  had  no 
great  reason  to  boast  of  this  dearly-bought 
advantage ;  inasmuch  as  from  that  very  time 
their  power  and  glory,  which  had  risen  with 
him,  began  to  decline,  and  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  ended  with  him. 

Nor  were  the  Thebans  the  only  sufferers  by 
his  loss ;  all  Greece  shared  in  the  calamity ; 
for  the  peace,  which  was  suddenly  concluded 
upon  it,  not  only  slackened  the  zeal  of  the 
principal  states,  but  threw  them,  in  common 
with  the  Thebans,  into  a  perfect  state  of  indo- 
lence. Considering  themselves  to  be  now 
freed  from  all  their  fears,  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  luxury  and  idleness,  to  shows,  sports, 
and  festivals ;  and  thereby  gave  the  Macedo- 
nians, till  then  a  barbarous  and  obscure  nation, 
an  encouragement  to  make  that  bold  attempt 
on  the  Grecian  liberties,  which  has  been 
already  partially  noticed  in  the  histories  of 
the  Phoceans,  Spartans,  and  Athenians,  and 
will  be  hereafter  more  fully  treated  of  in 
their  own. 

It  was  in  this  interval  of  list-  -.Ju,  Per  4g57 
less  security,  that  Alexander,  S  A.  ivi.  3047! 
tyrant  of  Pherae,  was  assassi-  "i  Olymp.  cv.  4. 
nated.  His  misfortunes  had  (- B- c-  357- 
rendered  him  more  cruel  and  blood-thirsty 
than  ever :  his  despotic  sway,  which  had  con- 
tinued about  seven  years  from  the  period  of 
his  defeat  by  Pelopidas,  had  become  altoge- 
ther insupportable,  and  raised  him  enemies, 
where  even  the  worst  of  men  usually  find 
defenders,  in  his  own  household.  His  wife 
Thebe  had  become  an  object  of  his  suspicion, 
and  he  carefully  guarded  her  room  by  a  Thra- 
cian  centinel,  searching  it  himself  every  night 
lest  some  dagger  might  be  concealed  in  it  to 
take  away  his  life.  But  all  his  cares  were 
useless ;  Thebe,  assisted  by  her  brothers, 
found  means  to  murder  him  in  his  bed ;  and 
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his  body  Mas  afterwards  dragged  through  the 
streets,  trodden  under  foot,  and  left  to  be  the 

prey  of  dogs. 

A  civil  war  in  Euboea  gave  the  Thebans  an 
entrance  into  that  island,  in  support  of  one  of 
the  factions,  while  the  other  had  recourse  to 
the  Athenians  for  assistance.  As  the  Athe- 
nians had  long  been  used  to  draw  a  consider- 
able revenue  from  Euboea,  they  could  not 
\vitliout  alarm  see  a  rival  state  interfering  in 
its  affairs.  Timotheus  was  therefore  sent  over 
with  a  sufficient  force,  and  he  quickly  expelled 
the  Thebans,  who  seemed  to  have  neither 
strength  nor  spirit  to  oppose  him. 

In  the  Social  War,  the  Thebans  bore 
scarcely  any  share;  but  they  were  generally 
considered  to  be  the  principal  abettors  of  that 
arbitrary  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  against 
the  Phoceans,  which  occasioned  what  is  called 
the  Sacred  War;(Y)  at  least  their  influence  pre- 
dominated at  that  time  in  the  council,  and 
they  were  the  foremost  in  taking  the  field  in 
conjunction  with  the  Locrians,  Thessalians, 
and  other  states  of  less  consideration,  in  de- 
ft'iu-e,  as  they  said,  of  their  insulted  religion 
and  violated  laws.  They  were  defeated  in 
two  engagements  by  Philomelus,  the  Phocean 
commander.  Having  increased  their  forces  to 
thirteen  thousand  men,  the  Thebans  came  up 
against  him  again,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
stopped  his  progress,  yet  without  coming  to  a 
general  engagement.  At  length  an  unforeseen 
accident  rendered  their  precautions  ineffectual. 
The  Theban  and  Phocean  troops,  entangled 

nt^  mountains  of 
were  drawn  to  seek 
near  the  same  place ; 
and  their  advanced  guards 
meeting  unexpectedly  near  the  town  of  Neone 
began  to  skirmish,  which  brought  on  a  general 
battle.  A  bloody  and  obstinate  engagement 
followed  ;  in  which  the  Phoceans,  pressed  by 
superior  numbers,  were  at  length  compelled  to 
retreat.  The  situation  of  the  country,  in  which 
\\err  many  pathless  woods  and  abrupt  rocks 
and  precipices,  greatly  impeded  their  return 
tn  Delphi.  IMiilomelus  made  great  exertions 
to  retrie\e  the  fortune  of  the  battle,  to 
rall\  his  fngiti\e  soldiers,  and  lead  them 
airain  to  the  diarg.-;  but  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  retreat  with  his  flying  battalions, 

(1)  .SIT  lirlore,  p.  262. 
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and  was  carried  to  the  brow  of  a  precipice, 
afflicted  with  wounds,  and  still  more  with 
anguish  and  despair.  The  Thebans  and  their 
associates  bore  down  all  before  them,  and 
continued  to  advance  to  the  place  whither 
Philomelus  had  been  driven,  and  where  it 
seemed  impossible  he  should  avoid  them,  or 
escape  the  vengeance  of  their  resentment. 
Collecting,  therefore,  all  his  courage,  with  a 
sudden  and  terrible  resolution,  he  threw  him- 
self with  fury  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall.(m)  The 
Thebans  and  their  allies,  who  beheld  the  terri- 
fying spectacle,  pronounced  this  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  the  divine  wrath,  and  of  the  revenge 
exercised  by  Apollo  for  the  sacrilegious  con- 
duct of  Philomelus  in  plundering  the  temple 
of  Delphi. 

The  Thebans  now  considered  the  war  as 
ended,  and  withdrew  their  forces ;  but  Ono- 
marchus,  the  brother  and  lieutenant  of  the 
deceased  Phocean  general,  collected  the  scat- 
tered fugitives,  and  by  means  of  the  riches  he 
drew  from  the  Delphic  treasury,  was  enabled 
to  augment  the  Phocean  army  by  hiring  mer- 
cenaries; and  he  employed  large  sums  in 
bribing  the  leading  men  among  the  Thebans, 
whose  councils  in  consequence  became  dis- 
tracted, and  the  course  of  their  arms  diverted. 
He  also  drew  off  many  of  their  allies,  induced 
several  of  the  neighbouring  states  to  observe 
a  strict  neutrality,  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  induced  to  join  his  enemies,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  Thessalians  openly  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Phoceans. 

These  multiplied  advantages  Onomarchus 
employed  with  great  vigour;  and  with  the 
intention  of  striking  some  signal  blow  against 
his  enemies,  he  marched  a  numerous  and  well 
appointed  army  into  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
crians and  Dorians.  Here  he  laid  waste  the 
whole  territory,  took  the  town  of  Thronium 
by  storm,  and  levied  heavy  contributions  on 
several  of  the  cities.  He  then  penetrated  into 
Bojotia,  and  having  ravaged  part  of  that  coun- 
try, made  himself  master  of  Orchomenus. 
"When  he  came  to  the  walls  of  Chaeronea,  how- 
ever, he  met  the  whole  force  of  the  Thebans 
and  their  confederates ;  and  as  he  had  con- 
siderably weakened  his  army  by  placing  gar- 
risons in  the  towns  he  had  taken,  as  well  as 


(m)  According1  to  some  accounts,  he  was  slain  in  battle. 
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by  sending  a  detachment  of  seven  thousand 
men  into  Thessaly,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Phayllus,  he  judged  it  most  prudent 
to  avoid  another  engagement. 

In  Thessaly,  the  intrigues  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  had  counteracted  the  gold  of  Onomarchus; 
and  the  people  were  divided  into  factions. 
Lycophron,  the  brother  of  Thebe,  had  assumed 
the  government  of  Pherae ;  but  on  being  di- 
vested of  his  power  by  Philip,  he  became  the 
zealous  partisan  of  the  Phoceans ;  and  it  was 
to  succour  him  that  Phayllus  had  been  de- 
tached. Lycophron  had  in  consequence  again 
possessed  himself  of  Pherae ;  and  Pegasae, 
Magnesia,  with  several  other  places  of  less 
importance,  had  declared  for  him  and  the 
Phoceans ;  while  the  Macedonian  interest  pre- 
vailed in  other  parts. 

The  army  of  Philip  commenced  hostilities 
with  great  vigour.  He  attacked  Phayllus, 
and  after  putting  him  to  the  rout,  laid  siege 
to  Pegasae,  which  he  took,  and  drove  the  Pho- 
ceans towards  their  own  frontiers.  Upon  this, 
Onomarchus,  who  had  suffered  a  repulse  from 
the  Thebans,  afraid  of  losing  the  interest  he 
had  lately  acquired  among  the  Thessalians, 
evacuated  the  territory  of  Bceotia,  and  march- 
ed with  his  whole  army  to  encounter  the  forces 
of  Philip.  The  Macedonian  army  was  the 
least  numerous,  but  Philip  did  not  decline  an 
engagement ;  in  which,  however,  he  was  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  united  force  of  Onomar- 
chus and  Lycophron.  They  afterwards  ravag- 
ed and  desolated  the  whole  territory ;  while 
the  Thebans  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  de- 
predations committed  by  these  invaders. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  the  army  of  Philip 
had  suffered  a  defeat,  his  spirit  remained  still 
unsubdued.  He  perceived  that  the  reduction  of 
Thessaly  was  absolutely  necessary  for  erecting 
the  empire  which  he  proposed.  He  therefore 
applied  himself  diligently  to  recruit  his  army  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  thought  himself  sufficiently 
strengthened,  he  marched  against  Lycophron. 
The  tyrant  did  not  wait  his  approach ;  but, 
retiring  with  his  troops  to  a  place  of  safety, 
sent  again  to  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Phoceans.  Onomarchus,  being  resolved  to 
expel  the  Macedonian  monarch  entirely  out 
of  Thessaly,  marched  an  army  of  20,000  foot 
and  500  horse :  but  Philip  had  prevailed  on 
the  Thessalians  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  in 
reinforcing  his  troops  ;  so  that  the  whole  num- 


ber of  his  forces  amounted  to  20,000  foot  and 
3000  horse.  An  engagement  immediately  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  Macedonian  monarch 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Thessalian 
horse  chiefly  decided  the  fate  of  the  day :  they 
were  sensible  that  should  Lycophron  prove 
victorious,  immediate  destruction  would  await 
them;  and  therefore  they  fought  with  des- 
perate resolution.  Three  thou-  ,-Jul  Per  4361 
sand  Phoceans,  together  with  j  A.  M.  3«5i! 
Onomarchus  their  general,  were  )  Olymp.  cvi.  4. 
left  dead  on  the  field ;  and  three  '  B-  c-  353- 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  The  slaugh- 
ter would  have  been  much  greater,  had  not 
the  Athenian  fleet  appeared  off  the  shore 
where  the  battle  was  fought.  Many  of  the 
Phoceans  threw  away  their  armour,  and  swam 
to  the  vessels  for  protection.  Philip  caused 
the  body  of  Onomarchus  to  be  hung  upon  a 
gibbet,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  infamy ;  the 
other  bodies  of  the  slain  were  denied  the  rites 
of  funeral,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  on  account 
of  their  sacrilegious  conduct  in  violating  the 
sacred  temple  at  Delphi;  and  the  three 
thousand  that  were  taken  alive  were  either 
drowned  or  reduced  to  captivity ;  the  latter  is 
thought  most  probable. 

As  Philip  affected  to  have  engaged  in  this 
war  only  for  the  protection  of  the  Thessalians, 
he  forbore  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  their  own 
country.  Indeed,  he  was  fearful  of  exciting 
an  alarm  among  the  Greeks  by  passing  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae  without  an  invitation ; 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  finish  a  war,  which,  by 
engrossing  the  attention  of  the  Grecian  states, 
served  to  conceal  his  own  ambitious  designs. 
But  the  victory  he  had  achieved  over  an  odious 
enemy  raised  his  reputation  in  Greece  and  tin- 
neighbouring  states,  and  he  availed  himself  of 
the  influence  it  gave  him  to  foment  divisions  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  while  he  secured  to  himself 
the  dominion  of  Thessaly  by  garrisoning  the 
cities  of  Pherae,  Pegasae,  and  Magnesia. 

The  overthrow  and  death  of  Onomarchus 
did  not  end  the  war.  Phayllus,  a  wealthy 
Phocean,  and  brother  to  the  unfortunate  Phi- 
lomelus  and  Onomarchus,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen;  and,  having  aug- 
mented his  troops  with  some  thousands  of 
auxiliaries,  he  entered  Boeotia,  where  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  movements  and  the  vigour  of  his 
attacks,  for  a  time  excited  much  consternation  : 
but  in  the  sequel,  he  was  so  effectually  worsted 
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by  theTliel.ans,  in  three  different  engagements, 
that  IK-  thought,  fit  to  evacuate  their  territories, 
and  turn  his  forces  against  the  Locrians.  Here 
In-  was  more  successful;  but  being  soon  after 
,0  ^  carried  off  by  sickness,  he  was 

Jnl.  Per.  4362.^  J     .  -„, 

\.  M.      m;.j-2.  /   succeeded  by  his  nephew  Pha- 
Olymp.       >  lecns,    son  of  Onomarchus,    a 
CVI1'    1'->  l   mmor>   under  the  guardianship 
**'•'   of  Maseas;    which   latter  was 
slain  in  his  first  engagement  with  the  Locrians. 
From  this  time  the  war  consisted  of  little 
more  than  skirmishes,    and   mutual   depreda- 
tions ;  in  which,  though  the  Thebans  generally 
obtained  a  good  share  of  plunder,  they  were 
so  much  exhausted,  that  they  were  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  sent 
them  three  hundred  talents. 

By  this  time  the  Phoceans  had  drawn  such 
large  sums,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  talents,  from  the  Delphic  trea- 
sury,  that  all  Greece  was  in  a  clamour  against 
their  rapacity  and  sacrilege ;  so  that,  to  avoid 
worse  consequences,  they  deemed  it  prudent 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
application  of  the  money,  with  power  to  punish 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  malversation.  By 
these  commissioners  Phalecus  was  at  first  exr 
pelled  from  his  high  office  of  general ;  but  he 
was  restored,  after  justice  had  been  done  on 
the  other  real  or  imputed  delinquents.  Among 
those  who  suffered  capitally,  was  one  Philo,  to 
whom  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  had  been  en- 
trusted ;  to  extort  a  confession,  he  was  put 
to  the  torture ;  and  in  the  extremity  of  his 
agonies,  he  impeached  many  eminent  Pho- 
< cans,  who  were  all  put  to  death,  notwith- 
standing they  had  restored  the  balances  re- 
maining in  their  hands. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Thebans  had  exhaust 
ed  the  Persian  subsidy,  and  having  no  hope  of 
a  farther  supply  from  the  same  quarter,  they  ap- 
plied, as  a  last  resource,  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  thereby  became  the  authors  of  that  fatal 
precedent,  which  was  quickly  followed  by 
other  Grecian  states,  of  making  him  first  the 
arbiter  in  their  disputes,  and  ultimately  of  their 
destiny.  The  interference  of  Philip  was  at 
first  resisted  by  the  Athenians,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Demosthenes  ;(n)  and  the  Olynthian 
followed;  which  being  to  their  disadvan- 


(n)  See  before,  p.  683. 
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B.C. 
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;age,  brought  them  to  a  negociation,  and  while 
t  was  carrying  on,  the  Macedo-  ^Jul  Per  4366 
nian  monarch  passed  the  straits  V  A.  M.  3050. 
of  Thermopylae,  poured  his  •<  Olymp. 
forces  into  Phocis,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Thebans,  put 
an  end  to  the  Sacred  war.(o) 

When  Demosthenes,  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly, had  carried  his  proposal  of  forming  a 
coalition  against  Philip,  the  Thebans  were  the 
first  of  the  Macedonian  allies  who  were  invited 
into  the  confederacy ;  and  at  his  own  desire, 
the  orator  was  sent  with  other  deputies  to 
prevail  on  them  to  accede  to  it.  Philip,  on 
the  other  side,  being  no  less  emulous  to  keep 
them  in  his  interest,  sent  likewise  his  ambas- 
sadors, the  chief  of  whom  was  Python,  a 
Byzantine  by  birth,  who  had  been  made  a 
free  citizen  of  Athens,  but  had  afterwards  been 
gained  over  by  that  monarch.  These  being 
allowed  to  speak  first,  displayed  ,  T 

i  ll-          iU       fJul.  Per.  4375. 

their  rhetoric  in  extolling  the  \  A.  M.  366&. 
power  of  their  employer,  and  S  Olymp.  ex.  2. 
the  singular  advantages  the  The-  CB-  c-  3^9. 
bans  had  derived  from  their  alliance  with 
him.  The  extensive  benefits  he  had  conferred 
upon  them  were  contrasted  with  the  reiterated 
provocations  and  injuries  they  had  experienced 
from  the  Athenians  ;  and  the  lure  of  the  plun- 
der of  Attica  was  held  out  in  opposition  to  the 
distress  they  must  experience  from  having 
their  own  country  made  the  seat  of  war,  as 
would  inevitably  be  the  case  if  they  joined  the 
Athenian  coalition.  In  conclusion,  the  ora- 
tors put  it  to  their  option,  either  to  join  with 
Philip  in  the  invasion  of  Attica;  or  to  sit 
neuter,  and  give  him  a  free  passage  through 
Bceotia ;  or  to  be  the  first  who  should  feel  the 
weight  of  his  resentment  for  their  ungrateful 
desertion  of  his  cause. 

The  Thebans,  who  saw  the  danger  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed  by  declaring  on  either 
side,  and  who  had  still  a  lively  remembrance 
of  the  miseries  they  had  endured  during  the 
Phocean  war,  shewed  little  disposition  to  co- 
incide with  either  party,  till  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  determined  them  to  lay  aside  all 
sentiments  of  fear,  gratitude,  and  prudence, 
and  to  engage  with  all  their  energies  in  the 
common  cause  of  Greece.  The  Athenian  ora- 


(o)  See  before,  p.  253,  684. 
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tor,  after  setting  forth  the  ambitious  views  of 
Philip,  so  effectually  alarmed  them  at  their 
own  and  the  public  danger,  that  they  could 
scarcely  contain  themselves ;  and  the  force  of 
liis  harangue  roused  them  to  such  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  that  they  immediately  declared 
against  their  late  ally  and  protector,  and 
rushed  into  the  proposed  confederacy  at  all 
adventures.  The  want  of  success  which 
attended  this  scheme,  has  been  seen  in  the 
Athenian  history  ;(p)  suffice  it 
here  to  observe,  that  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Chaeronea,  by  the  event 
of  which  the  coalition  was  dis- 
solved, the  Thebans,  who  were  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  allies,  behaved  with  their  usual 
bravery,  till  prince  Alexander,  son  of  king 
Philip  (afterwards  Alexander  the  Great)  fell 
desperately  on  their  Sacred  Band,  and  cut  it 
to  pieces,  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  wing  was 
easily  routed  by  that  young  warrior. 

Although  Philip  observed  great  moderation 
towards  the  Athenians   after  his   victory,  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  treat  the  The- 
bans,   not  as  open    and    generous    enemies, 
whose  attempts   to  retain  their  freedom  de- 
served   his    clemency,   but    as    faithless   and 
insidious  rebels,   on  account  of  their  having 
deserted  his   alliance ;    and    he    accordingly 
made  them  deeply  feel  his  indignation.     He 
exacted  a  high  price  for  the  ransom  of  their 
prisoners,  and  even  for  the  privilege  of  burying 
their  dead  ;  he  punished  the  democratic  party 
with  unrelenting  rigour,  by  banishment,  heavy 
fines,    and   confiscation   of  their   estates ;    he 
restored  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  their 
attachment  to   him,    promoted   them    to   the 
highest  posts  in  the  government  and  magis- 
tracy, with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
such    as    had    been    the    promoters    of    their 
banishment ;  and  to  establish  and  secure  their 
government,  he  placed  a  Macedonian  garrison 
in  the  Theban  citadel.     These  were  only  some 
of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  alliance  of  the 
Thebans  with  the  ambitious  Philip ;  in  which, 
if  they  suffered  more  than  the  other  Grecian 
states,  they  had   only  themselves  to  blame ; 
for  it  was  they,  as  we  have  seen  above,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  disasters  expe- 
rienced by  Greece  at  that  time  and  for  many 
years  afterwards. 


(p)  See  before,  p.  689, 690. 


The   death   of    Philip    occa-      Jul  Pei.  4378 
sioned  great  rejoicings  through-   \  A.  M.      3608. 
out  Greece  ;(q)  and  the  presence   ^  Olymp.  cxi.  i. 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison  was   *-B-  c-        336- 
scarcely  sufficient  to  restrain  the  Thebans  from 
acts  of  violence,  which  indeed  broke  out  in 
the  following  year.     While  Alexander,  whose 
youth  had  been  generally  treated  with  con- 
tempt,   was    engaged    in    his    Thracian    and 
Illyrian  expedition,  a  report  of  his  death  was 
industriously  propagated,    and   the   Athenian 
orators   displayed   their  wonted   boldness   in 
exciting  the  Greeks   to  revolt.    «- jul  Per  4379 
The  Lacedaemonians  imagined   \  A.  M.      3669. 
themselves  already  at  the  head    )  Olymp.  cxi.  2. 
of  a  revolution;  but  the  The-    vB.  C. 
bans  committed  the  first  acts  of  rebellion,  by 
murdering  Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  two  emi- 
nent commanders  of  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
and   making   preparations    for    besieging    the 
citadel. 

No  sooner  was  Alexander  apprised  of  these 
proceedings,  than  he  marched  his  army  to- 
wards Boeotia  ;  but,  as  he  approached  Thebes, 
he  frequently  halted,  that  he  might  allow  the 
insurgents  time  to  repent  of  their  rashness. 
Instead,  however,  of  shewing  any  remorse, 
the  Thebans  spiritedly  sent  forth  their  cavalry 
and  light  infantry,  who  assaulted  and  slew  the 
Macedonian  outposts;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  their 
willingness  to  receive  all  who  would  join  them 
and  the  great  king,  for  so  did  they  designate 
the  Persian  monarch,  to  fight  against  the  tyrant 
of  Greece. 

Exasperated  by  these  insults,  Perdiccas, 
who  commanded  the  advanced  party,  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  Alexander,  attacked 
the  Theban  wall :  a  breach  was  soon  effected  ; 
but  the  enemy  receiving  them  warmly,  Alex- 
ander went  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  their 
assistance.  The  Thebans  were  then  repulsed 
in  turn;  but  again  rallying,  they  repelled  the 
assailants,  and  pursued  them  in  disorder. 
I  Alexander  perceived  their  error,  and  imme- 
diately attacked  them  with  a  close  phalanx, 
with  such  effect,  that  the  Thebans  were  put 
to  the  rout,  and  fled  precipitately.  Such  was 
their  trepidation,  that  after  they  had  entered 
their  city,  they  forgot  to  close  the  gates  upon 
their  pursuers ;  so  that  the  Macedonians  and 

(q)  See  before,  p.  691. 
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their  Greek  auxiliaries  rushed  tumultuously 
after  them,  and  being  seconded  by  the  garri- 
son in  the  citadel,  took  the  place  by  storm, 
and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

The  Phoceans,  Orchomenians,  and  Pla- 
taeans,  allies  of  Alexander,  rejoiced  at  such 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  resentment 
against  Thebes.  The  greater  part  of  its  citi- 
zens, amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand, 
were  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity; while  a  feeble  remnant  escaped  to 
Athens.  The  ancient  city  of  Cadmus  was 
razed  to  the  ground ;  but  the  citadel  was  still 
garrisoned  by  Macedonian  troops,  who  might 
overawe  the  neighbouring  territory.  The  seve- 
rities with  which  Thebes  was  treated  were 
occasioned  at  the  instigation  of  the  Grecian 
auxiliaries;  and  the  few  acts  of  forbearance, 
or  mercy,  that  appeared  in  this  lamentable 
transaction,  flowed  from  the  humanity  of  Alex- 
ander alone;  by  whose  particular  orders  the 
house  and  family  of  the  poet  Pindar  were 
saved  from  the  general  destruction,  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory.  The  lands,  except 


such  as  were  destined  to  religious  rites,  were 
shared  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  money  for 
which  the  prisoners  were  sold,  amounting  to 
440  talents,  was  taken  to  the  king's  treasury. 

As  a  colour  for  this  extraordinary  severity, 
Alexander  procured  a  decree  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  enjoining  him  to  do  what  he  had  pre- 
viously determined  on,  under  pretence  that 
the  Thebans,  in  allying  themselves  with  the 
king  of  Persia,  had  become  the  enemies  of 
Greece ;  and  the  decree  closed  with  a  prohi- 
bition to  any  Greek  either  to  conceal  or  pro- 
tect a  Theban.  To  carry  on  the  same  show 
of  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  Greece,  Alexander 
also  ordered  the  cities  of  Orchomenus  and 
Plataea,  which  the  Thebans  had  destroyed,  to 
be  rebuilt,  giving  special  directions  for  adorn- 
ing the  latter,  out  of  regard  to  the  generous 
conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  when  Pausanias 
fought  that  decisive  battle  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  destroyed  the  Persian  hopes.(r) 


(r)  Xenoph.  Hclk.n.  lib.  vi.  vii.  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xii.  xv. 
Pausan.  in  Laconic,  et  in  Arcud.  Justin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 
Plut.  Corn.  Nep. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  MACEDON,  FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION 
13  Y  CAR  ANUS,  A.  M.  *3190,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT,  A.  M.  3681. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL     DESCRIPTION    OF    THE     COUNTRY. 

NAMES. — SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. — TRIBES, 
DIVISIONS,   AND  CITIES. 

NAMES. —  THE  numerous  tribes,  by  which 
this  country  was  inhabited,  gave  their  name 
to  it  by  turns,  as  they  happened  to  have  the 
preponderance.  In  the  most  ancient  times, 
it  was  called  ./Emathia,  from  JEmathius,  or 
jEmathion,  the  reputed  son  of  Tithonus  and 
Aurora,  who  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
king,  and  sometimes  as  a  robber,  whom  Her- 
cules slew.(a)  But  the  name  that  ultimately 
prevailed  was  Macedonia,  or  Macedon,  which 
it  is  said  to  have  received  from  Macedo,  the 
son  of  Osiris  ;(b)  or,  as  Cluverius  conjectures, 
it  was  derived  by  an  easy  mutation  from  Myg- 
donia,  the  name  of  one  of  its  provinces.(c)  It 
now  forms  part  of  Albania  and  Romelia. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. — As  the  bounda- 
ries of  this  country  were  extended  or  restricted 
according  to  the  fortunes  of  its  princes,  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  them,  as  they  were  rarely 
the  same  at  any  two  distant  periods.  In  a 
general  way,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  separated  from  Mcesia,  on  the  north,  by 
the  Bonean  mountains,  or  chain  of  mount 
Ha?mus ;  on  the  east  it  was  divided  from 
Thrace  by  the  Rhodopian  mountains,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  geographers,  by  the  river 
Strymon,  or  by  the  Nestus,  as  others  relate ; 
on  the  south  it  had  the  JEgean  sea,  Thessaly, 
and  Epirus ;  and  its  western  shores  were  wash- 
ed by  the  Ionian  sea.  According  to  De  Lisle, 

(a)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  v.  ver.  313.  Justin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  1. 
Tit.  Liv.  lib.  x.  cap.  3. 

(I.)  See  before,  Vol.  I,  p.  483,  484. 


Macedonia  lay  between  the  40th  and  42d  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  the  37th  and  42d 
degrees  of  longitude  east  of  Ferro ;  being  about 
160  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  220  from 
east  to  west. 

TRIBES,  DIVISIONS,  AND  CITIES. — Within 
this  territory,  says  Pliny,  were  seated  no  less 
than  150  different  nations  ;(d)  and  Pomponius 
Mela(e)  affirms  that  it  had  as  many  nations  as 
cities.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  divided 
into  four  provinces,  viz.  Regio  Prima,  between 
the  Nestus  and  Strymon ;  Regio  Secunda,  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  Axius  ;  Regio  Tertia, 
between  the  Axius  and  Drilo ;  Regio  Quarta, 
between  the  Drilo  and  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  first  region,  originally  a  part  of  Thrace, 
was  peopled  by  the  Graei,  (from  whom  Greece 
probably  had  its  name,)  on  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Strymon ;  the  Dobera3,  in  the  north ; 
the  Odomanti,  in  the  middle;  and  the  Edo- 
nes,  in  the  south,  on  the  borders  of  the  Stry- 
monic  Gulf.  The  principal  cities  were  Phi- 
lippi,  and  Amphipolis,  or  Neapolis  [Emboli, 
or  IamboU.~\ 

The  second  region  was  subdivided  into 
seven  small  provinces,  and  was  inhabited  by 
the  Pelagones,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius, 
near  its  source ;  the  Senti,  or  Sentiae,  in  the 
city  of  Heraclea,  and  about  its  vicinity;  the 
Bisaltae,  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Strymon ; 
the  Mygdones,  between  the  Chabrias  and  Chi- 
dorus ;  and  the  Grastones,  on  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  the  Axius,  south  of  the  Pelagones. 
The  principal  cities  were  Heraclea  [Xenoxua, 
or  Bagiia-Bebusso^\  Therma,  or  Thessalonica 


(c)  Cluver.  Geogr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 

(d)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 

(e)  De  Hit,  Orbis.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
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[Salonichi,]  Stratonice  [Franco  Castro,']  Apol- 
lonia   [Serres,]  and   Stagira  [Stauros,  or  Liba- 


The  third  region  was  subdivided  into  eight 
provinces;  its  principal  inhabitants  were  the 
Paeones,  on  both  sides  of  the  Erigon,  towards 
its  source ;  the  Penestae,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Erigon  and  of  the  Aliacmon ;  the  Lin- 
cestrae,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Aliacmon ; 
the  Emathi,  eastward  of  the  Lincestrae  to  the 
western  borders  of  the  Erigon ;  the  Pieres,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf;  and  the  Eordi, 
south  of  the  Penestae,  on  the  confines  of  Epi- 
rus,  near  the  source  of  the  Aous.  The  chief 
cities  were  Edessa  [Moglena,  or  Vodena,]  the 
place  of  sepulture  for  the  ancient  kings  of 
Macedon;  Pella  [Palateza,  or  Jenizzar,]  ca- 
pital of  the  kingdom,  and  birthplace  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  and  Pydna  [Kitro.] 

The  fourth  region  was  nearly  the  same  with 
the  modern  Albania,  and  was  peopled  by 
tribes  of  Illyrian  descent,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing were  the  most  known :  the  Partheni,  inha- 
biting Cro'i'a  and  Presa,  in  the  north ;  the  Tau- 
lantii,  those  of  Dyrrachium,  Apollonia,  and 
Aulon,  in  the  west ;  the  Orestae,  in  the  south, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Celydnus,  and  about  the 
Acroceraunian  mountains ;  and  the  Albani, 
who  dwelt  at  Albanopolis  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  principal  cities  were  Lissus 
[Alessio,~]  Dyrrachium  [Durazzo,~\  Lychidnis 
[Ocrida,~\  Apollonia  [Polina,  or  Pirgo,~\  built 
by  a  colony  of  Corinthians,  and  much  cele- 
brated for  its  encouragement  and  culture  of 
the  arts  and  sciences;  Aulon  [Valona,~]  Elyma 
[Canina,  or  Arnaut-J3eli-Grad,~\  and  Albano- 
polis [Albasano.~\ 


SECTION  II. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MACEDONIA. — CLIMATE, 

SOIL,      AND     PRODUCE. —  MOUNTAINS. SEAS, 

LAKES,     AND     RIVERS. NATURAL     CURIOSI- 
TIES. 

CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCE. — The  air  of 
tliis  rountr\,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
north  temperate  zone,  and  in  the  sixth  anc 
seventh  clinr.it.  s,  is,  generally  speaking,  clear 
sharp,  and  wholesome,  and  the  inhabitant? 
attain  to  a  great  age.  The  soil,  which  is  every 


where  good,  is  in  most  places  fruitful,  and, 
on  the  sea-coast  especially,  abounds  in  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  with  most  other  things  that  can 
>e  desired  for  use  or  pleasure.  The  whole 
country  is  interspersed  with  mountains,  hills, 
and  rising  grounds,  covered  with  woods  and 
"orests :  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are 
valuable  mines  of  most  sorts  of  metals,  of  gold 
particularly.  In  ancient  times,  Macedonia 
produced  more  horses  than  any  other  country 
of  Greece ;  nor  was  any  part  of  Europe  more 
thoroughly  peopled,  so  that  deserts  and  exten- 
sive wastes  were  known  there  only  by  name  : 
under  the  Turks,  however,  it  has  become 
almost  depopulated. 

MOUNTAINS. — Among  the  most  considerable 
of  these  is  the  Scardian  ridge  [Monte  Argen- 
taro,']  which    divides  Macedonia  from    Illyri- 
cum ;  Haemus  [Balkan,  or  Emineh-dag,]  with 
its  branches  Orbelus,  Scopius,  and  Scomius,  in 
the  north;  and  Rhodope  [Valiza,  or  Despote- 
giula,~]  the  eastern  boundary  between   Mace- 
don and  Thrace  ;  these  were  all  covered  with 
stately  forests,    as  was  also  mount  Pangams 
[Castagnat,]  which  indeed   consisted    only    of 
bold  and  extensive  ramifications  of  Rhodope, 
stretching   through   the   whole  length    of  the 
country,   and    containing  rich   mines  of  gold 
and  silver.     The  southern  boundary  was  form- 
ed by  the  chains  of  Olympus,  Cambuni,  &c. 
In  the  interior  were  many  others  of  equal  note ; 
but  the   most  celebrated,   next  to  Olympus, 
which  is  usually  reckoned  among  the  hills  of 
Thessaly,    was  mount    Athos   [Agios-oros,  or 
Monte  Santo,]  in  the  region  of  Chalcidica.     Its 
name,  compounded  of  ath  and  on,  two  divine 
titles  among  the  worshippers  of  the  sun,  de- 
signate it  as  a  place  set  apart  for  religious  uses 
by  the  early  votaries  of  the  great  luminary  of 
day;    and   hence  we  find  At/tous  among  the 
names    of   Jupiter.      The   Greeks,    however, 
thought  it  received   its  name  from  the   giant 
Athos,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Rhodope  ;(f)  and 
there    are  coins  bearing  on  their  reverse  tin- 
summit  of  mount  Athos,  with  a  man  of  gigan- 
tic proportions  lying  on  the  rocks,    with  his 
right  hand   over   his   head ;    but  these  were 
struck  long  after  the  fable  had  obscured  the 
origin   of  the  name.     Mount  Athos  forms  a 
bold  promontory,  projecting  into  the  J^gean 
sea,    and  is  so  high  that  its  shadow  reaches 

(f)  Schol.  in  T/ieocrit. 
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to  LemnO8J(g)  It  was  a  received  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  summit  of  this  mount 
\vus  above  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  and 
that  rain  never  fell  upon  it,  because  the  ashes 
left  upon  the  altars  erected  there  were  always 
found  as  they  were  left,  dry  and  unscattered. 
This  mountain  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of 
herbage  and  evergreens,  a  multitude  of  springs 
and  streams,  with  forests  of  pines  and  firs 
growing  near  the  shore.  In  the  valleys  grows 
a  plant,  called  elegia,  of  which  the  branches 
starve  to  make  pens  for  writing.  When  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece,  he  cut  a  passage  for  his  fleet 
through  the  isthmus  behind  this  mountain  ;(h) 
in  which  work  he  spent  three  years,  and  em- 
ployed the  whole  of  his  forces,  night  and  day. 
Before  the  work  was  begun,  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  ridiculous  letter,  addressed  to  the 
mountain,  threatening,  in  case  it  should  oppose 
his  design,  to  cut  it  entirely  down,  and  cast  it 
into  the  sea.  The  project  of  Dinocrates  with 
respect  to  this  mountain,  in  compliment  to 
Alexander,  has  been  already  noticed.(i)  The 
later  Greeks,  struck  with  the  situation  of  mount 
Athos,  and  the  venerable  appearance  of  its 
towering  ascent,  erected  so  many  churches, 
monasteries,  hermitages,  &c.  upon  it,  that  it 
became  inhabited  by  devotees,  and  thence 
received  the  name  of  Oros  Agion,  and  Monte 
Santo,  or  the  Holy  Mountain.  Many  of  these 
consecrated  works  are  now  decayed,  yet  24 
of  the  old  monasteries  still  remain,  with  high 
walls,  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  Greek  monks, 
called  Caloyers. 

SEAS,  LAKES,  AND  RIVERS. — This  country, 
as  already  stated,  has  the  sea  on  each  side  of 
it ;  an  advantage  which  the  Macedonians 
never  availed  themselves  of  to  the  extent  they 
might  have  done.  On  the  east,  the  vEgean  sea 
opened  to  Macedonia  the  trade  not  only  of 
Greece  but  of  Asia  also ;  and  among  the  spa- 
cious bays,  which  it  afforded,  four  were  chiefly 
remarkable,  viz.  1.  The  Sinus  Strymonicus 
\(rnlf  of  Contessa,  or  Orp/toni,~\  having  on  its 


(g)  Pomp.  Mela*  reports  this  mountain  to  reach  above 
the  rlouds,  and  Mart.  Capellusf  affirmed  it  to  be  six  miles 
in  height.  Plutarch  and  Pliny  agree  in  stating-,  that  at  the 
summer  solstice,  the  sun  throws  its  shadow  upon  the  mar- 
ket place  of  Myrrhina,  [1'alio  Castro,]  in  the  island  of  Lem- 
iiii-:.  Pliny  makes  the  distance  between  the  foot  of  mount 
Athos  and  the  island  of  Lemnos  87,000  paces,  which  would 
gi\c  an  altitude  to  the  mountain  of  32  furlongs;  but  in  mo- 
*  l)e  Situ  Orbit,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  t  Apud  Vnrerius.  Ccograpk.  vol.  i.  lib.  i. 
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north  side  part  of  Thrace,  and  on  the  south 
the  long  extending  promontory  of  Athos,  and 
enclosing  in  its  bosom  the  island  of  Thasos. 
2.  The  Sinus  Singiticus  [GolJ'o  fit  Monte  Santo,] 
having  on  one  side  mount  Athos,  and  on  the 
other  a  long  slip  of  land,  once  full  of  rich  and 
populous  towns,  and  inhabited  by  the  Sithones, 
but  now  desolate  and  deserted.  3.  The  Sinus 
Toronaicus  [Golfo  d'Aiomama,]  between  the 
ridge  of  land  last  mentioned,  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  or  Phlegra,  where,  as  some  of 
the  ancients  relate,  tne  great  engagement  took 
place  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  3.  The 
Sinus  Thermaeus  [Gulf  of  Salonic/ti,~]  with  the 
districts  of  Chalcidica,  Crossaea,  and  Pallene, 
on  the  east,  and  Bottiaea,  Pieria,  and  Thessaly, 
on  the  west :  it  is  at  least  sixty  miles  in 
length. 

On  this  side,  the  principal  rivers  were,  1. 
The  Strymon,  [Marmari,  or  Reiidina,]  which, 
rising  in  mount  Haemus,  rolls  with  a  rapid 
stream,  after  a  course  of  seventy  miles,  into 
the  bay  called  after  it.  This  river  was  the 
ancient  eastern  boundary  of  Thrace,  till  Phi- 
lip, the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  took  in 
all  the  country  between  it  and  the  Nessus,  or 
Nestus,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  the  Mes- 
tus  [Kara-sou,  or  Mesto,~]  which,  running  almost 
parallel  with  the  Strymon,  falls  into  the  same 
bay  near  Abdera,  about  forty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  last  named  river.  2.  The  Pontus, 
which  rises  in  mount  Haemus,  and,  after  run- 
ning in  a  perpendicular  direction  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  country,  traverses  the 
marsh  or  lake  Carcinitis,  in  the  environs  of  a 
district  called  Marmara,  and  falls  into  the 
Strymon.  3.  The  Axius,  or  Actius  [  Verdun,  j 
the  largest  river  of  Macedonia,  rising  from  two 
fountains  in  the  Scardian  mountains,  and,  after 
a  course  of  eighty  miles,  spreading  itself  into  an 
extensive  lake  below  the  city  of  Pella,  and  hav- 
ing there  received  the  waters  of  the  Erigon,  fall- 
ing into  the  Thermaic  gulf,  between  Thalestra 
and  Ichnse.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Axius  was 


dern  maps  Lemnos  is  placed  at  only  55  Italian  miles  from 
Athos,  which  reduces  the  height  of  the  latter  to  rather 
more  than  eleven  furlongs.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, seven  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth ;  may  be 
travelled  over  in  about  three  days,  and  be  seen  ninety  miles 
off.  There  is  a  fine  prospect  from  the  top;  but,  as  on  all 
other  high  mountains,  the  cold  on  its  summit  is  excessive 

(h)  See  before,  p.  398,  note  (c). 

(i)  Ibid.  p.  101. 
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a  lake,  or  marsh,  which  received  the  waters  of 
the  Echi'doriis,  and  discharged  them  into  the 
4.  The  Erigon,  which  rising  in  the  coun- 


sea. 


ir>  of  the  Lyncestae,  after  a  south-eastern 
course  of  seventy  miles,  fell  into  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Axius.  5.  The 
Naliacmon,  or  Aliacmon,  which,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Elymoitis,  runs  a  course  of  about 
seventy  miles,  almost  due  east,  and  enters  the 
Thermaic  bay,  near  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
(i.  The  Helicon,  a  small  river,  much  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  rising  in  mount  Olympus,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  at  the  city  of  Dium 
[Standia.~\ 

On  the  Adriatic  side,  Macedonia  had,  be- 
sides the  great  haven  of  Epi-damnum,  or  Dyr- 
rhachium  [Gulf  ofDuruzzo],  several  secure  har- 
bours, which  are  now  totally  neglected.  The 
principal  rivers  were  the  Drilo  INigrum  [Slack 
.Drino]',  the  Mathis  [Mattia~];  the  Ululeus  ;  the 
Panyaxus ;  the  Genesus  [Senmo] ;  the  Apsus, 
or  Eordaicus  [Crevasta]\  the  Aous,  JEas,  or 
Laous  [i«o];  and  the  Celydnus,  or  Pepyli- 
chus  [SalnicA,  or  Voiussa] ;  the  last  of  which 
is  l>\  some  regarded  as  the  boundary  between 
Macedon  and  Epirus. 

Rivers  of  less  note  are  numerous ;  as  the 
Chidorus,  the  Astraeus  [Vistrizd],  &c.  Of 
lakes,  besides  those  formed  by  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  rivers  Pontus  and  Strymon,  and 
those  at  the  junction  of  the  Axius  and  Erigon, 
Ihe  most  remarkable  were:  1.  The  lake  of 
of  Lychnidus,  or  Prespa,  near  the  city  of  the 
former  name,  from  which  the  Drilo  Nigrum  has 
its  source;  2.  The  Palus  Bigorritis,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Bermius;  3.  The  Palus  Celethrum 
\Castoiia\,  near  the  city  so  called,  traversed  by 
the  river  Astraeus ;  4.  The  Palus  Bolbse,  or 
Prasias  [Polyane,  or  Pcsc/iiera],  near  the  west 
coast  of  the  Strymonic  gulf;  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  were  mines  of  gold. 

NATURAL  CURIOSITIES. — Among  these,  the 
Pierian  hills  and  dales  hold  the  first  place, 
from  having  been,  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
verdure  and  pleasant  solitude,  the  reputed  ha- 
bitation of  Ihe  Muses,  who  received  from  this 
spot  the  title  of  Picridcs,  with  the  addi- 
tional name  of  P,impleades,  from  the  fountain 


(j)  Cluvfr.  lil).  iv.  rap.  9. 

(k)   Vitruv.  lib.  viii. 

(1)  Tonic  i.  p.  1!)5. 

(in)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  484. 


of  Pimpla,  which  arose  among  the  hills.(j) 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  a  fountain  of  waters,  near 
the  sepulchre  of  Euripides,  of  so  poisonous  a 
nature,  as  to  cause  immediate  death  to  those 
who  drank  of  them.(k)  Lucas  mentions,  in 
his  travels,(l)  that  in  passing  mount  Jong-mis, 
which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Scardian  ridge,  he  found  a  certain  nWer, 
of  the  lunaria  major  kind,  which  produced 
a  stem,  or  bud,  according  to  the  increase  of 
the  moon,  till  the  number  of  buds  equalled 
the  days  of  the  moon's  age.  To  these,  abun- 
dance of  other  curiosities  might  be  added, 
were  full  credence  due  to  all  the  fragments 
of  natural  history,  left  by  the  ancients,  or  col- 
lected by  the  moderns. 


SECTION  III. 

ANTIQUITY,  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS  AND  PUNISH- 
MENTS, RELIGION,  CHARACTER  AND  CUS- 
TOMS, MILITARY  DISCIPLINE  AND  ARMS, 
COIN,  LANGUAGE,  AND  CALENDAR,  OF  THE 
MACEDONIANS. 

ANTIQUITY. — The  hero  Macedo,  from  whom 
the  Macedonians  are  supposed  to  have  deriv- 
ed their  name,  was  of  high  antiquity,  being  the 
reputed  son  of  Osiris,(m)  or  an  immediate  de- 
scendant of  Deucalion  ;(n)  but  Caranus,  under 
whom  that  race  of  Argives  settled  here,  which 
from  very  small  beginnings  became  lords  of 
Greece,  was  of  comparatively  modern  date. 
Long  before  the  time  of  Caranus,  Orestes,  the 
son  of  Agamemnon,  is  said  to  have  settled 
a  colony  of  Peloponnesians  in  this  country, 
where  they  bore  the  name  of  Orestae;(o)  yet 
even  prior  to  Orestes,  the  Paeones,  who  were 
originally  a  Trojan  colony,(p)  had  possession 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  Macedon ;  and 
^Emathion,  the  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora, 
from  whom  it  had  the  name  of  jEmatliia,  is 
represented  as  more  ancient  than  either.(q)  It 
has  been  the  opinion  of  many  Biblical  com- 
mentators, that  the  Chittim,  or  posterity  of 
Kittim,  son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of  Japheth. 


(n)  Diocl.  Sicul.  lib.  i.    Poljliist.  cap.  14. 

(o)  Stcphan.  in  voce. 

(p)  Pausan.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  13,  et  al. 

(q)  Justin,  lib.  ui.  cap.  1. 
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were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Macedonia  ;(r)  but  Bochart  in- 
sists that  the  Chittim  were  a  people  of  Italy  ;(s) 
and  Joseph  Mede  supposes  the  most  ancient 
settlers  in  Macedonia  to  have  been  the  chil- 
dren of  Madai,  the  third  son  of  Japheth(t).  Di- 
verse as  are  these  conjectures,  their  authors 
all  concur  in  one  material  conclusion,  viz.  that 
the  Macedonians,  or  rather  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  now  under  consideration,  were  a 
most  ancient  people ;  they  were  composed  of 
many  tribes,  intermixed  with  each  other,  and 
equally  remarkable  for  bravery,  generosity, 
and  contempt  of  luxury,  till  spoiled  by  inter- 
course with  Asiatic  voluptuaries. 

GOVERNMENT. — The  Macedonians,  unlike 
most  of  their  neighbours,  never  tried  the  expe- 
riment of  a  republican  government ;  they  al- 
ways had  kings,  yet  under  the  administration 
of  these,  they  enjoyed  as  much,  if  not  more, 
real  liberty  than  was  experienced  in  most  of 
the  Grecian  commonwealths.  Their  monarchs 
ruled  according  to  the  laws,  and  the  maxims 
of  natural  equity.  In  capital  cases,  the  cause 
was  heard  by  the  army,  or  by  the  people  ;  and 
till  the  accused  was  condemned  by  this  tri- 
bunal, the  king  did  not  presume  to  put  him 
to  death.  The  throne  was  hereditary;  and 
though  the  Macedonians  did  not  always  ad- 
here strictly  to  the  claims  of  primogeniture 
and  direct  lineal  succession,  it  continued  in 
the  race  of  Caranus  till  the  slaughter  of  Alex- 
ander's family,  a  period  of  about  500  years. 
The  ancient  kings  were  distinguished  from 
their  subjects  only  by  splendid  armour  and  a 
chair  of  state  ;  Alexander  the  Great  being  the 
first  who  wore  a  diadem  and  royal  robes.(u) 
They  were  unostentatious  in  their  lives,  spoke 
even  to  private  soldiers  with  condescension 
ind  freedom,  treating  them  as  if  they  had 
been  their  own  children,  and  permitted  their 
subjects  to  salute  them  with  a  kiss.  In 
the  most  solemn  act  of  their  administration, 
tin  v  preserved  such  a  modest  decorum  as 
endeared  them  to  their  subjects,  who,  though 
/ealously  addicted  to  their  service,  never  ap- 

(r)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  312,  art.  Kittim. 
(s)  Rothart.  Phaleg. 

(t)  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  312,  art.  Madai. 
(n)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  0,  11.    Polyb.  lib.  v.  cap. 
:27.     Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  3. 

(v)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12;  lib.  x.  cap.  5. 
(w)  Arrian.  lib.  iv. 


proached  them  with  any  idolatrous  submis- 
sion .(v)  When  therefore  Alexander  would 
have  introduced  the  Persian  custom  of  adoring 
him,  the  Macedonians  were  extremely  dis- 
pleased, and  did  not  hesitate  at  declaring 
"  that  reverence  was  due  to  kings,  but  adora- 
tion to  the  gods."(w)  The  great  men  of  the 
kingdom  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  "  the 
king's  friends  and  counsellors  ;"  and  they  gave 
their  advice  with  all  the  freedom  of  intimate 
familiarity.  They  were  allowed  to  wear  pur- 
ple, were  entrusted  with  armies  without  instruc- 
tion, and  when  the  Macedonian  power  pre- 
dominated over  other  kingdoms,  they  were 
appointed  governors,  with  the  court  and  state 
of  sovereigns.(x)  The  king's  life-guard,  which 
consisted  of  but  a  small  number,  was  a  post  ot 
high  honour ;  the  commanders  of  the  household 
troops  were  honourable  persons,  and  even  the 
private  men  were,  as  occasion  required,  pr< - 
f'erred  to  high  commands.(y)  The  king's  seal, 
or  signet,  which  was  on  his  ring,  generally 
remained  in  his  own  custody,  but  it  was  some- 
times entrusted  for  special  purposes  to  one  of 
his  friends ;  and  whatever  was  sealed  with  it 
was  held  sacred .(z) 

The  Macedonian  kings  were  not  very  scru- 
pulous respecting  their  marriages;  for  thev 
had  frequently  many  wives,  and  more  con- 
cubines :(a)  but  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  were  exceedingly  strict :  their  sons 
were  brought  up  under  the  best  masters,  in  the 
love  and  knowledge  of  all  things  great  or  glo- 
rious;  and  their  daughters,  in  the  practice  ot 
virtue.  Hunting  was  their  chief  diversion  : 
and  they  were  generally  learned  themsehe^. 
or  favourers  of  learned  men. 

The  royal  physicians  were  in  high  coiisi 
deration  in  the  court  of  Macedon,  and  treated 
by  their  sovereigns  as  their  most  intimate 
friends.  When  the  king  was  sick,  the  whole 
nation  made  prayers  and  vows  for  his  reco- 
very ;  the  meanest  people  exhibiting  the  same 
sorrow  in  their  looks,  their  habits,  and  their 
speeches,  as  if  a  near  relative  were  on  his 
death-bed.  After  their  decease,  the  Alan 


(x)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  vi.  vii.  Justin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2  ; 
lib.  xiii.  cap.  1,  4.  Val.  Max.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  Tit.  Liv.  Kb. 
xlv.  cap.  32. 

(\)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  x.  cap.  6.    Arrian.  lib.  ii. — iv. 

(z)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  x.  cap.  6. 

(a)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Anton. 
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douian  kings  were  interred  in  the  royal  sepul- 
chre, built  by  Aliens,  at  the  command  of  his 
father  Perdiccas,  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Carami.-.  with  an  assurance  that  while  the 
kings  continued  to  be  buried  there,  his  race 
should  never  fail ;  and  after  their  interment, 
the  people  mourned  for  them,  as  for  their 
common  parents.(b) 

LAWS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. — The  laws  of  the 
Macedonians  consisted  only  in  the  decrees 
of  their  princes ;  but  as  these  were  always 
founded  on  the  principles  of  natural  equity, 
the  sovereign  was  never  exposed  to  the  ill  will 
of  his  subjects.  In  capital  cases,  as  before 
observed,  judgment  was  given  by  the  people 
or  the  army ;  the  accused  was  always  suffered 
to  defend  himself  with  the  utmost  freedom  of 
speech ;  but  he  appeared  on  his  trial  bound, 
in  a  habit  of  distress,  and  without  any  ensigns 
of  dignity,  let  his  quality  be  what  it  would ; 
and  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  Macedonian  cha- 
racter, that  in  doubtful  cases  torture  was  re- 
.  sorted  to,  without  respect  to  birth  or  former 
services.  The  Macedonians  carried  their 
affection  towards  their  prince  so  far,  that  they 
either  made  a  law,  or  adopted  it  from  the  Per- 
sians, that  not  only  conspirators  alone,  but 
all  who  belonged  to  them,  should  be  put  to 
death.  The  punishments  were  of  different 
kinds :  sometimes  the  criminal  was  thrust 
through  with  darts;  at  others,  crucified  with 
his  head  downwards;  and  sometimes  he  was 
loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  a  river. 
But  these  appear  to  have  been  foreign  cus- 
toms, or  punishments  inflicted  in  extraordinary 
cases :  that  which  was  most  frequent,  was 
stoning  to  death,  the  army,  who  had  been 
made  judges,  acting  as  the  executioners.(c)  an 
expedient  probably  resorted  to  for  the  preven- 
tion of  rash  judgments. 

RELIGION. — As  the  Macedonians  were  strict 
in  their  morals,  so,  according  to  the  mode  of 
their  times,  they  were  very  religious.  In  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  they  wor- 
shipped many  gods,  and  observed  a  vast 
variety  of  rites.  The  especial  objects  of  their 
reverence  were  Jupiter,  as  their  protector; 
Hercules,  as  the  patron  of  the  brave;  and 


(b)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5,  0.    Arrian.  lib.  ii.    Justin, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 

(c)  Croph.  Antif/uit.  Maccdon.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4, 

(d)  Polyb.  Hitt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12. 


Diana,  as  the  goddess  of  hunting.  On  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  the  princes  disdained  not 
to  act  as  priests,  and  to  offer  sacritices  for 
themselves  and  their  people.  Omens  were 
much  attended  to ;  and  every  city  had  its 
tutelary  god,  with  games,  processions,  sacri- 
fices, oracles,  and  all  the  pageantry  of 
superstition. 

CHARACTER  AND  CUSTOMS. — The  Macedo- 
nians were  in  their  first  beginnings  obstinately 
brave,  and  naturally  warlike;  by  degrees  they 
acquired  knowledge  in  discipline,  and  became 
at  last  little  short  of  invincible,  from  a  happy 
mixture  of  exalted  courage  with  superior 
skill. (d) 

Whatever  contributed  to  strengthen  and 
invigorate  the  body,  they  ardently  pursued  : 
hence  hunting  was  their  prime  diversion,  and 
favourite  exercise.  From  their  infancy  they 
were  accustomed  to  ride  and  hunt:  and  as 
soon  as  their  age  permitted,  they  were  sent 
into  the  field;  nor  was  any  young  man  per- 
mitted to  sit  down  to  their  feasts  till  he  had 
killed  a  wild  boar  with  his  spear,  witiiout  the 
aid  of  toils  or  nets.(e)  In  addition  to  hunting, 
the  Macedonians  were  addicted  to  all  the 
Grecian  exercises,  particularly  wrestling  and 
boxing;  for  which  sports  a  place  was  set 
apart  in  all  their  camps  ;  and  the  commanders, 
when  the  affairs  of  war  allowed  them  leisure, 
diverted  themselves  with  seeing  the  activity  of 
their  soldiers  in  those  exercises.(f)  Tin -y  also 
practised  a  kind  of  military  dancing,  which 
was  at  once  both  pleasant  and  graceful.(g) 
In  their  ordinary  manner  of  living,  they  were 
remarkably  temperate ;  but  when  they  feasted, 
they  were  always  magnificent,  ate  to  excess, 
and  drank  hard .  At  their  banquets,  no  women 
were  admitted  ;  and  it  was  an  inviolable  rule, 
that  nothing  which  had  once  been  said  at  them 
should  be  repeated.  At  marriage  festivals,  a 
piece  of  bread  was  cut  in  two  with  a  sword, 
one  part  of  which  was  given  to  the  bride- 
groom, the  other  to  the  bride.(h)  Their  female 
captives  they  used  as  concubines,  but  consi- 
dered it  dishonourable  to  marry  them:  Alex- 
ander, however,  broke  through  this  custom  by 
marrying  Roxana,  and  numbers  followed  his 

(e)  Hegesand.  apud  Athen.  Deipnosoplt.  lib.  i. 

(f)  .(Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ix.  cap.  3.    Plut.  in  Vit.  J/V.i. 

(g)  Athen.  Deipnosoph.  lib.  xiv. 

(h)  Heroclot.  lib.  v.  cap.  17.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  via.  cap.  4. 
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example.  Indeed,  his  victories  changed  the 
manners  of  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  his  own : 
prior  to  his  Asiatic  expedition,  they  were  con- 
tent with  plain  clothes  and  light  arms ;  but 
they  afterwards  adorned  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  the  vanquished,  and  put  on  rich 
apparel  at  the  expense  of  the  Persians.(i) 

The  Macedonians  were  extremely  defective 
in  maritime  affairs,  as  is  evident  from  the 
accounts  given  of  Alexander's  fleets  and  naval 
expeditions,  in  which  his  seamen  appear  to 
have  been  under  continual  frights  and  terrors 
from  every  new  object  they  met  with.(j) 

MILITARY  DISCIPLINE  AND  ARMS. — The 
troops  of  Macedon,  after  the  kings  became 
considerable,  consisted  of  natural-born  sub- 
jects, allies,  and  mercenaries.  The  first  serv- 
ed at  their  own  expense,  having  no  other 
reward  than  the  spoil  of  their  enemies ;  the 
allies  were  composed  of  the  respective  quotas 
of  Thessaly,  Poeonia,  and  other  dependent 
provinces,  as  also  of  the  auxiliary  troops  fur- 
nished by  Greece  after  the  Macedonian  kings 
had  been  elected  generalissimos  ;  and  the  mer- 
cenaries were  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  hired 
themselves  upon  any  service  that  promised 
them  sufficient  pay.  The  Thessalians  gene- 
rally furnished  the  horse ;  but,  besides  them, 
there  were  many  troops  of  Macedonian  ca- 
valry. Their  discipline  was  of  the  most  strict 
kind ;  and  if  any  of  the  privates  lost  their 
horses,  either  by  sickness  or  in  action,  their 
officers  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  with 
others,  if  they  had  any  in  their  stables,  upon 
the  broad  principle  that  the  public  good  should 
be  preferred  to  individual  interest  or  conve- 
nience.^) The  infantry  was  composed  of  the 
light-armed,  for  sudden  attacks  ;  the  pdtastce, 
or  targeteers,  who  being  better  armed,  were 
used  for  a  steady  attack,  in  which  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  was  expected  ;  and  the  heavy- 
armed,  who  composed  the  celebrated  phalanx, 
and  were  generally  drawn  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  army.(!)  According  to  Polybius,  the  pha- 
lanx, which  seems  to  have  been  of  Spartan 
origin,  and  imported  into  Macedon  by  the 
Oresta?,  consisted  of  sixteen  in  flank  and  five 


(i)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  ix.  cap.  3. 

(j)  Uiod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  ix.  Arrian. 
lil).  iii. 

(k)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10 ; 
lib.  v.  cap.  1 ;  lib.  vii.  cap.  1 ;  lib.  x.  cap.  2.  Justin,  lib.  xii. 


cap.  1.    Arrian.  lib.  vi. 


hundred  in  front,  all  pikemen,  and  standing 
so  close  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  reached 
beyond  the  front  of  the  first.  The  hinder  ranks 
rested  their  spears  on  the  shoulders  of  tho--< 
before  them,  and  locking  them  fast  in  that 
position,  pressed  briskly  forward  against  their 
foremost  companions  when  they  made  the 
charge,  so  that  the  five  first  ranks,  who  \\<n 
really  the  executioners,  had  the  impetus  of  the 
whole  phalanx,  with  a  shock  that  was  rarely 
capable  of  resistance.(m)  The  gross  of  the 
Macedonian  infantry  was  divided  into  corjx: 
but  in  what  manner  is  not  apparent.  In  early 
times,  the  targeteers  were  furnished  only  with 
bucklers  of  wood,  or  of  wicker;  but  iu  later 
ages  they  had  them  of  leather  and  brass/nj 
The  heavy-armed  troops  had  a  large  strong 
shield  called  aa-ir^,  and  the  targeteers  A\< -re  fur- 
nished with  a  small  buckler,  called  W<XT«, 
whence  those  who  used  the  latter  were  deno- 
minated W«XT«{T«.(O)  The  Macedonian  swords 
differed  in  nothing  from  those  of  the  other 
Greeks :  they  were  made  for  both  cutting  and 
thrusting,  and  the  hilts  were  wrought  in  various 
forms:  besides  these,  the  Macedonians  made 
use  of  daggers.  The  light-troops  had  short 
spears ;  those  composing  the  phalanx  had  a 
longer  sort,  varying  from  fourteen  to  one-and- 
twenty  cubits  in  length.(p)  The  Macedonian 
head-piece,  or  helmet,  was  made  of  the  hide 
of  an  ox,  untanned ;  and  Livy  speaks  of  its 
having  horns,  probably  the  wings  of  a  double 
crest,  one  of  which,  as  Plutarch  relates,  was 
struck  from  the  head-piece  of  Alexander  at 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  The  troops  were 
likewise  furnished  with  breastplates  of  folded 
linen,  quilted  to  a  proper  thickness,  and  they 
wore  a  particular  kind  of  military  shoe.(q)  The 
horsemen  had  the  same  defensive  arms  as  the 
foot,  except  that  their  bucklers  were  lighter 
and  smaller,  and  their  spears  shorter. 

When  in  the  field,  the  phalanx  was  gene- 
rally drawn  up  in  the  centre,  with  the  horse 
and  light-armed  troops  in  two  lines  on  the 
right  and  left.  In  engagements,  the  phalanx 
marched  slowly,  never  pressing  precipitately 
upon  the  enemy,  but  was  remarkably  quick  in 

(1)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.   cap.  9.  et   al.     Arrian.    Tact. 
cap.  6,  et  al.    Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  3G. 
(m)  Potter's  Archaeol.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii. 
(n)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  x.  cap.  2. 
(o)  Arrian.  lib.  iv.  (p)  Polyb.  Eclog.  xvii. 

(q)  Croph.  Antiquitat.  Macedon.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 
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its  evolutions,  sometimes  extending  itself  in 
trout,  at  others  deepening  its  files,  till  it  assumed 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  fighting  steadily  and  ob- 
stinately till  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  broken, 
;uid  then  the  light-armed  troops  and  cavalry 
pursued,  leaving  the  phalanx  in  the  field  of 
battle,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  rallying.(r) 
On  first  taking  the  field,  the  king,  assisted  by 
his  generals,  and  such  officers  as  were  most 
competent,  marked  out  a  place  for  a  camp, 
which  was  immediately  fortified  with  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch,  and  a  retrenchment,  formed  of 
the  earth  dug  out.  When  the  army  was  to 
march,  part  of  this  retrenchment  was  levelled, 
that  the  troops  might  pass  in  good  order.(s) 
The  tents,  which  were  small,  and  contained 
t\\o  soldiers  in  each,  were  made  of  skins,  and 
A\  lien  bundled  up  were  sometimes  made  use 
of  in  passing  rivers.  The  royal  tent  was 
pitched  in  the  centre,  and  consisted  of  two 
apartments ;  one  for  the  king  to  sleep  in,  the 
other  for  audience  ;  his  guards  doing  duty  be- 
fore the  door.(t)  The  military  signals  were 
either  trumpets  or  fires.  On  a  march,  the 
cavalry  and  light  troops  led  the  van;  the  pha- 
lanx formed  the  centre  ;  and  the  baggage  came 
in  the  rear;  unless  a  sudden  engagement  was 
expected,  and  then  they  marched  in  the  order 
of  battle.  Every  soldier  had  a  kind  of  knap- 
sack: and  there  were' carts  and  waggons  at- 
tendant on  the  army,  but  not  in  such  numbers 
as  were  used  by  other  nations,  because  neither 
women  nor  useless  sen  ants  were  permitted  to 
to)low.(u) 

In  all  wars,  the  king  was  commander  in 
chief;  and,  as  well  in  camp  as  in  sieges  and 
battles,  he  personally  directed  every  thing, 
flying  from  one  part  to  another,  without  pomp, 
habit,  or  train,  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
commanders,  faring  as  coarsely  as  any  of  his 
>ohliers,  and  exceeding  them  in  his  labours.(v) 
\\lieu  the  enemy  drew  near,  the  trumpets 
sounded  the  charge,  and  the  king  made  an 
oration.  Ji'the  soldiers  were  pleased  with  the 
royal  exordium,  they  signified  their  approba- 
tion by  the  clashing  of  their  arms;  but  if  it 


(r)  Potter'*  An-liu-itloyy   vol.  ii.  lib.  iii. 
(>)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 

(\)  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.  (u)  Ibid.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

(\  i    \rruin.  lib.  \.    Tit.  I.iv.  lib.  xlii.  cap.  58. 
<w)  S,,    liiMini  s  Mi/l/ioloyy,  vol.  i.  p.  18;   vol.  u.  p.  no, 
J  1  I. 


failed  to  affect  them,  they  remained  silent. 
When  they  charged,  they  cried  out:  "  Alula, 
Alala!"  by  which  they  invoked  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  the  Mohammedans  still  do  on  similar 
occasions,  by  exclaiming :  "  Allah,  Allah  ! "(w) 
If  they  desired  quarter,  they  raised  their  spears 
erect  in  the  air.(x)  The  plunder  was  some- 
times distributed  among  the  troops ;  or  else 
collected  together,  and  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  or  of  the  army.(y) 

To  keep  up  discipline  when  the  army  was 
in  quarters,  military  games  wrere  instituted,  in 
which  rewards,  as  well  honorary  as  lucrathe. 
were  bestowed.  After  victories  obtained,  the 
kings  were  accustomed  to  reward  all  who  had 
particularly  distinguished  themselves ;  honour- 
ed such  as  had  died  in  the  service  with  public 
monuments,  and  freed  their  children  and  rela- 
tions from  tribute.  When  the  time  limited  for 
the  service  of  the  troops  arrived,  or  if  their 
wounds  rendered  them  incapable  of  farther 
service,  they  were  dismissed  with  ample  pro- 
vision for  themselves  and  families,  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  ease  and  peace, 
that  they  might  thereby  excite  younger  and 
more  robust  men  to  serve  cheerfully  in  their 
stead  .(z) 

COIN. — The  rich  mines  of  Macedonia  afford- 
ed several  of  the  kings  the  opportunity  of  coin- 
ing a  great  variety  of  gold  and  silver  pieces: 
of  the  former  sort  were  the  Philippics,  so  called 
from  their  bearing  the  bust  of  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  These  are  often  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors,  and  were  long  the 
most  current  money  in  Greece.  The  Macedo- 
nian coins  are  remarkable  in  bearing  not  only 
the  busts  and  inscriptions  of  the  princes  under 
whom  they  were  fabricated,  but  also  the  names 
of  the  cities  where  they  were  struck;  and  the 
figures  on  their  reverses  frequently  refer  to 
those  cities.(a) 

LANGUAGE. — The  Macedonian  tongue  dif- 
fered from  all  the  Greek  dialects  ;(b)  so  that 
even  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
natives  of  Greece,  who  served  in  his  army, 
were  incapable  of  understanding  a  discourse 


(x)  Arrian.  lib.  i.  p.  15. 
(y)  Ibid.  p.  0.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iv. 

(z)  Quint.  Curt.   lib.  ix.   cap.   1.     Died.   Sicul.  lib.   \vi. 
Arrian.  lib.  ii.    Veil.  lib.  i. 

(a)  Cropli.  .\»ti<juit(it.  Mdci'dim.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

(b)  Strabo.  lib.  vii.    Athen.   Deipnotoph.  lib.  iii.  cap.  33. 
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delivered    to    them    in    the  Macedonian    lan- 
guage.(c) 

CALENDAR. — The  Macedonians  differed  as 
much  from  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks 
in 'their  mode  of  computing  time,  as  in  their 
speech.  Their  months  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  they  began  their  year  on  the  24th 
September,  whereas  the  Athenians  began  their's 
in  the  middle  of  June.  The  Macedonian  year 
consisted  of  seven  months  of  thirty  days,  and 
five  months  of  thirty-one  days  each,  making  in 
all  3b'5  days ;  and  in  every  fourth  year  a  day 
was  intercalated  in  the  last  month,  called 
Hyperberctccus,  which  began  on  the  25th 
August.(d)  The  names  of  the  months,  ac- 
cording to  Archbishop  Usher's  arrangement, 
having  been  given  in  the  lntroduction,(e)  and 
compared  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  repeat  them.  In  the 
month  Xanthicus,  a  solemn  lustration  was  per- 
formed, which  from  the  name  of  the  month 
was  called  Xunthica :  on  this  occasion,  a  bitch 
was  cut  down  the  middle,  and  one  part,  with 
the  entrails,  being  laid  on  the  right  hand,  and 
the  other  on  the  left,  the  army  marched  in  full 
array  between  the  pieces ;  after  which  a  mock 
light  was  exhibited.  The  month  Dcesius  was 
always  held  by  the  Macedonians  as  extremely 
unfortunate,  and  therefore  Alexander,  to  pre- 
vent the  mischiefs  which  might  have  accrued 
to  his  undertakings  from  so  superstitious  a  be- 
lief among  his  troops,  banished  the  month  alto- 
gether, and  ordered  the  days  of  which  it  was 
composed,  to  be  considered  as  a  repetition  of 
the  preceding  month  Artemisiut. 


SECTION  IV. 

HISTORY  AND  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 
MACEDON,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER 
THE  GREAT. 

CARANUS,  who  is  generally,  though  not  uni- 
versally, considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Ma- 

(c)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iv.  p.  9. 

(d)  We  here  follow  the  plan  laid  down  by  Usher,   in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Macedonian  and  Asiatic  Year;  but  it 
must  be  observed,   that  the  subject  has  been  much  contro- 
\ei-ted,  and  that  Lalamantius,  who  wrote  three  Dissertations 
on  the  iincient  method   of  computing  time,  insists  that  the 
Mm edonian  year  consisted   of  six  months  of  2!)  <la\s  and 
six    of  30  days  each,  making   altogether   354  days.     The 
year,  he  says,  begun  with  the  mouth  Xanthicus,  and  ended 


cedonian  kingdom,  was  an  Argive  by  birth,  a 
descendant  of  Hercules  in  tin-  line  of  T< /incut  -. 
and  brother  or  son  to  that  Phidon,  who  is  n  - 
ported  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  weights 
and    measures.     The  occasion  of  his  leaving 
the  Peloponnesus  is  not  stated;    but  he  w;ts 
accompanied  in  his  migration  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  Greeks,  who,  agreeably  to  tin 
custom  of  the  age,  were  in  search  of  adven- 
tures and  a  new  settlement.     According  to  tin- 
traditions  of  those  times,  the  oracle  directed 
Caranus  to  establish  himself  "  according  to  the 
leading  of  the  goats ;"  but  as  the  meaning  of 
this    advice  was    far   from   being  obvious,  he 
seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  it,  and 
wandered  about  at  random,  till  entering  the 
small  kingdom  of  ^Emathia,  at  that  time  under 
the  government  of  a  king  named   Midas,  he 
observed    a   herd    of   goats    running   towards 
Edessa,   the  capital,  for  shelter  from  an   im- 
pending storm.     He  now  perceived  the  intent 
of  the  oracle,  and  ordering  his  companions  to 
follow  him  closely  he  entered    ,  J(|,  Pe).  *390(( 
the   city,    took  it  by  surprise,    \  A.  M.      *3iyo. 
and  soon  afterwards  made  him-   ~\  AnteOlymp.*38. 
self  master  of  the  whole  king-    '  B-  c-         *814- 
dom.     In   memory  of  the  singular  means  by 
which  he  was  led  to  this  settlement,  he  chang- 
ed the  name  of  the  city  to  jEgae,  or  the  city  of 
the  gouts,  called  his  people  jEgeates,  and  plac- 
ed the  figure  of  a  goat  upon  his  standard.     By 
degrees,   Caranus   either  subdued  his  weaker 
neighbours,    or  drew  them  into    league   with 
him ;  for  it  was  his  policy  rather  to  conciliate 
their  friendship  by  good  offices,  than  to  ex- 
cite their  enmity  by  unprovoked  aggressions. 
Among  other  princes,  against  whom  Caranus 
turned    his    arms,    he    attacked    Cissaeus,    the 
sovereign  of  a  small  territory  to  the  south  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  JEgae,  and  having  subju- 
gated  his    country,  he  erected  a  trophy,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Argives ;  whicli 
a  lion  from  a  forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Olympus,    destroyed.      When    the   conqueror 
was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  he  uncler- 


\v\t\\Difxtiiis;  iind  to  make  up  tin- deficiency  to  the  solar 
year,  a  month  of  33  days  was  intercalated  at  the  end  of 
every  third  year.  He  has  not,  however,  supported  what 
he  advances  with  snth'cient  authorities  ;  in  many  cases  he 
roundly  asserts,  without  pretending  to  prove  \\hat  he  states  : 
whereas  the  learned  Archbishop  supports  all  that  he  affirms 
by  reason  and  authority, 
"(e)  See  before,  Vol.'l.  p.  28. 
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>tood  it  as  a  caution  from  the  gods  not  to  irri- 
tate his  neighbours  by  setting  up  monuments 
to  their  shame;  he  therefore  made  it  a  rule  to 
himself,  and  left  it  as  an  inviolable  maxim  of 
state  to  lii.>  successors,  never  to  treat  any  van- 
quished people  as  enemies,  but  to  receive  and 
protect  them  as  natural-born  subjects.(f)  In- 
deed, Caranns  and  the  princes  who  immedi- 
ately succeeded  him,  had  more  frequent  occa- 
sion to  use  their  prudence  than  their  valour. 
The  Argive  colony  might,  in  its  infant  state, 
have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  its  barbarous  but 
\\  arlike  neighbours,  by  whom  it  was  every  way 
surrounded ;  but  its  first  kings  assumed  not 
the  style  of  conquerors,  and  were  rather  emu- 
lous to  prove  themselves  benefactors  to  the 
inhabitants  of  ^Emathia,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts.  They  are  said  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  those  people  the  kno\vledge  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  the  religion  and  government  of 
the  Greeks,  in  all  that  simplicity  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  heroic  ages;  and  while  they 
themselves,  in  some  degree,  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  natives,  they  also 
imparted  to  the  latter  a  tincture  of  the  lan- 
guage and  civility  of  Greece.  Thus  they  gra- 
dually associated  with  the  fierce  and  warlike 
tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  this  pru- 
dent conduct,  pursued  as  it  was  by  succeeding 
generations,  may  be  considered  as  one  essen- 
tial cause  of  the  subsequent  greatness  of 
Macedon. 

In  the  reign  of  Caranus,  one  Cnopis,  a  Col- 
chian,  came  to  reside  witli  him,  whose  daugh- 
ter Pedias,  Caranus  married,  and  had  by  her  a 

Jul.  Per  *3928  ^  son'  name(l  Ccenus.  To  this 
A.M.  *3218.  f  son,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
AntfOlynip.*io.  f  eight  years,  Caranus  left  the 
*78fi.^  kingdom ;  and  he,  having  consi- 
derably enlarged  his  dominions  during  a  reign 
of  tweiV*  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thu- 

.inUVr.*3<>.»(>.-)  iTmas>or'T»yrmas-  Ofthepar- 
A.  M.  *323».  (_  ticular  transactions  of  this  last 
or\mp.  *i.  8il  prince,  who  enjoyed  a  reign  of 
forty-five  years,  no  records  re- 
main ;  it  being  only  known  generally  that  he 
extended  his  kingd'om,  and  that  at  his  death 
he  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  I.  who  is  by 
some  described  as  his  son;  by  others  as  the 


(0  Piiusiin.  lib.  K.    Scaliger,  ad  Euseb.  p.  47.     Canon. 
l.«njoi/.  lil).  ii. — iii. 
(g)  See  the  Genealogical  Table  annexed  to  this  Section. 
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Jul.  Per.  *402S. 

A.  M.      *3313. 

Olymp. 
*xxn.     2. 

B.  C.         *<j91. 


son  of  Caranus,  which  may  indeed  mean  no 
more  than  a  descendant  of  that  prince ;  but 
by  a  third  party  he  is  represented  as  an  Argive 
adventurer,  and  the  first  king  of  Macedon.(g) 
Perdiccas  I.  is  spoken  of  as    ,- ,  ,  „ 

.,  ,  ,     I  Jul.  rer.    <JlWo. 

a  prince  of  great  talents  and  \  A.  M.  *3275. 
happy  fortune,  who  extended  }  Olymp.  *xn.4. 
his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  CB-  C.  7-2!». 
his  neighbours.  His  belligerent  disposition, 
however,  interrupted  the  harmony  which  had 
subsisted  between  his  predecessors  and  the 
surrounding  tribes;  so  that  about 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
Macedon  was  invaded  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Illyrians,  a 
fierce  and  barbarous  nation,  who 
did  him  considerable  mischief,  and  seem  to 
have  continued  their  depredations  till  his 
death,  which  happened  after  a  reign  of  fifty- 
one  years.  In  his  latter  days,  he  is  said  to 
have  shewed  his  son  Argeus  the  place  where 
he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  where  he  likewise 
exhorted  him  to  order  his  ovvn  body  to  be 
deposited,  as  well  as  those  of  his  posterity ; 
signifying  at  the  same  time  that  till  this  cus- 
tom should  be  departed  from,  there  should  not 
be  wanting  one  of  his  line  to  sit  upon  the 
throne.(h) 

Argeus,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  fulfilled  his  father's  de- 
sire, and  built  a  sepulchre,  in 
which  the  Macedonian  kings 
continued  to  be  buried  till  Alex 
ander  the  Great,  whose  remains  were  interred 
out  of  Macedonia.  The  war  with  the  Illyrians 
still  raged,  till  Argeus,  having  contrived  by 
stratagem  to  draw  them  into  his  power,  put 
them  to  the  sword  with  so  dreadful  an  effu- 
sion of  blood,  that  they  gave  him  no  farther 
molestation.  He  is  represented  as  a  prince  of 
great  affability,  which  gained  him  the  love  of 
his  subjects,  while  his  valour  and  wisdom  pro- 
cured tranquillity  to  his  domi- 
nions.  He  reigned  thirty-eight 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Philip  I.  a  good  and  valiant 
monarch,  but  of  whom  nothing 
is  recorded  till  the  end  of  his  reign,  which 
lasted  thirty-eight  years.  The  Illyrians  having 


(h)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  22 ;    lib.  viii.  cap.  137,   138. 
Justin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 


Jul.  Per.  *4036. 

A.  M.      *3326. 

Olynip. 
*xxv.     3. 

B.  C.         *678. 


Jul.  Per. ' 

A.  M.      *3364. 

Olymp. 
*xxxv.     1. 

B.  C,         *640. 
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recovered  their  strength  and  spirits,  made  anew 
irruption  upon  Macedon,  and  Philip,  leading 
out  his  people  against  them,  was  slain  in  battle. 
Jul  Per  *4ii->  N  -3jj"opas,  or  Europas,  the  son 
A.  M.  *340-J!  f  of  Philip,  was  but  an  infant 
Olymp.  V  when  his  father  died,  at  which 

*XLIV-  w3-  \  time  the  kingdom  was  dread- 
°2'^  fully  ravaged  by  the  triumphant 
Illyrians  and  their  allies  of  Thrace.  The 
Macedonians  being  worsted  in  every  en- 
counter, at  length  grew  desperate,  and  under 
a  superstitious  notion  that  they  could  never 
light  successfully  till  they  had  their  king  at 
their  head,  they  carried  the  young  /Kropas  in 
his  cradle  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and, 
either  enthusiastically  encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  infant  prince,  or  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  romantic  disdain  of  leaving  a  child  in 
danger,  they  fought  with  such  fury  that  they 
^ave  the  enemy  a  complete  overthrow,  and 
drove  them  into  their  own  territories.  The 
record  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of -/Eropas 
has  long  since  been  lost;  it  is  only  known 
that  he  reigned  twenty-six,  or,  as  some  say, 
forty-two  years,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his 
son  Alcetas.(i) 

Jul  Per  *4i38.'>»       Alcetas  ascended  the  throne 

A.  M.    *342e!  /   at  the   time   when  the  several 

Olymp.       >•  states  of  Greece  were  exerting 

~Ll'  *;  \  their  increased  power  to  extend 
'•'  their  dominion  by  sea  and  land, 
and  when  the  affairs  of  Asia  were  undergoing 
a  strange  revolution  from  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Assyrian  power  and  the  erection  of  the 
Medo-Persian  monarchy :  but  he  had  the  dex- 
terity to  preserve  his  dominions  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Greeks  on  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Persians  on  the  other.  His  reign  is 
stated  at  twenty-nine  years. 
Jul  Per  4i67."v  Amyntas  I.  the  son  and  suc- 
A.  M.  3457.  f  cessor  of  Alcetas,  pursued  his 
Olymp.  >  father's  system,  and  seems  to 
n  "r'1"'  2i  1  have  reigned  in  peace  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  long 
reign  of  fifty  years.  A  temporary  interruption 
Jul.  Per.  4202.~\  to  h's  tranquillity  was,  however, 
A.  M.  3492!  /  occasioned  about  his  thirty-sixth 
Olymp.  >  year,  by  his  son  Alexander 

LXVII.    i.    I    murdering  the  Persian  ambas- 
1  '•'    sadors,  whom  Megabyzus,  after 
the  conquest  of  Thrace,  had  sent  to  his  court, 

(i)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  139.    Justin,  ut  supra. 
VOL.  II. 


in  the  name  of  Darius,  with  a  demand  of  earth 
and  water  in  token  of  his  submission  to  the 
great  king.(j)  This  rash  action  would  inevit- 
ably have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom, 
had  not  Alexander  contrived  to  pacify  Bubaris, 
the  general  sent  by  Megabyzus  against  him, 
by  introducing  him  to  his  sister  Gygaea,  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  whose  charms  so  captivated 
the  Persian,  that  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  her 
for  his  wife,  he  made  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  Amyntas.  From  that  epocha,  the  Mace- 
donians were  accounted  the  faithful  allies  of 
the  Persians ;  and  Amyntas  obtained  the  coun- 
try in  the  neighbourhood  of  mounts  Haemus 
and  Olympus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  city 
of  Alabanda,  in  Caria,  was  given  to  Amyntas, 
the  son,  or  nephew,  of  Alexander. 

Alexander  had   succeeded   to   the   throne, 
when  Xerxes  marched  through  Macedon  upon 
his  Grecian  expedition.     The  Greeks,  on  first 
hearing  of  this  invasion,  had  thoughts  of  send- 
ing  a   force    into   Thessaly  to      Ju,  Per  4234 
check  the  Persians  there,  and 
prevent  their  easy  entrance  into 
Greece ;  but  the  adherence  of 
Alexander,  and  of  the  Alluadae, 
princes  of  Thessaly,  to  the  Persian  interest, 
compelled  them  to  abandon  this  scheme,  and 
to  content  themselves  with  disputing  the  pas 
sage   of  Thermopylae.      After    the   battle    of 
Salamis,  the  Macedonians  furnished  their  Per- 
sian allies  with  200,000  recruits ;   and  Alex- 
ander, at  the  instance  of  Mar-   /Jni  Per  4235 
donius,  whom  he  had   accom- 
panied into  Boeotia,  undertook 
a  journey  to  Athens,  with  a  view 
to  detach   the  citizens   of  that 
republic  from  the  Grecian  confederacy,  though 
without   success.(k)     In   the   mean  time,    the 
cities   of   Potidaea,    Olynthus,    and    Pallene, 
with   some   others,    adhered   to   the   Grecian 
interest,  and  absolutely  refused  to  send  any 
succours    to    the   Persians.     To   prevent    the 
spread  of  this  defection,  which  daily  became 
more  alarming,  Mardonius  sent  Artabazus  with 
60,000  men,  to  reduce  the  revolted  cities,  as 
they  were  called.     Olynthus  and  Pallene  were 
stormed   and   levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
their  inhabitants  massacred,  by  the  Persians ; 
but   Potidaea  escaped,  after  a  siege  of  three 
months,  by  the  sea  breaking  into  the  enemy's 


A.  M.       3524. 

Olymp. 

LXXV.      1. 

B.  C.          480. 


I  A.  M.       3525. 

Olymp. 

LXXV.     2. 

.B.  C.          479. 


(j)  See  before,  p.  391. 

4  z 


(k)  Ibid.  p.  404,  499. 
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Jul.  Per.  *4246. 

A.  M.      *353G. 

Olymp. 
"LXXVIII.    1. 

B.  C.         *468. 


ramp,  and  drowning  so  many  of  the  assailants, 
that  such  as  remained  were  glad  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat.(l)     How  far  this  disaster  of 
the  Persians  might  influence  the  mind  of  Alex- 
ander, or  whether  he  was  always  disaffected 
to  his  Asiatic  allies,  though  constrained  by  fear 
to  aid  them,  are  points  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined :  but  it  is  certain  that  when  Mardonius 
had  determined  on  making  that  attack  upon 
the  confederates,  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  and  issued  in  his  own  death,(m)  Alex- 
ander thought  proper  to  court  the  favour  of 
the   Greeks    by   giving   them    intelligence    of 
Mardonius's  purpose,  and  of  the  situation  of 
the  Persian  army. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  78th 
Olympiad,  the  Argives  made 
war  upon  the  people  of  Myce- 
nae, and  after  taking  their  capi- 
tal, drove  them  from  their  native 
country  to  seek  an  asylum  among  strangers. 
The  distressed  exiles,  allured  by  the  report  of 
Alexander's  generosity  and  virtue,  fled  in 
numbers  into  Macedonia,  where  that  prince 
received  them  with  much  hospitality,  and 
assigned  them  a  place  to  dwell  in.  During  a 
reign  of  forty-three  years,  Alexander  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  river  Nessus  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  Axius  on  the  west ;  and  he  lived 
with  such  magnificence,  made  such  noble  pre- 
sents to  the  oracles,  and  gave  on  all  occasions 
such  testimonies  of  generosity  and  munificence, 
that  he  was  styled  "  The  Rich,"  by  the  Greeks, 
and  is  always  very  respectfully  spoken  of  by 
their  writers.  He  left  three  sons,  Perdiccas, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  Alcetas,  and  Philip, 
surnamed  Tluimlcus,  or  the  Bold,  who  by  their 
pretensions  to  the  throne  long  kept  the  country 
in  a  state  of  inquietude.(n)  Alexander  also 
had  a  daughter,  named  Stratonice,  whom  Per- 
diccas gave  in  marriage  to  Seuthes,  king  of 
the  Odrysans.  Of  Amyntas,  it  is  uncertain 
\\hcther  he  were  the  son  or  the  brother  ol 
Alexander. 

Perdiccas  II.  on  ascending 
the  throne,  found  himself  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  open 
enemies  or  suspected  friends. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
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he  discovered  such  prudence  and  penetration, 
that  he  seemed  to  inherit  all  his  father's  abili- 
ties, only  with  a  greater  portion  of  his  dissimu- 
lation.    The  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  looked    on   his   inereasinii 
kingdom  with  jealousy;  the  Persians  treated 
him  as  their  vassal ;  while  the  Athenians  be- 
came so  powerful  by  their  colonies  and  allies 
on  the   sea-coast,   that  he   was  in   no  small 
danger   from  them.     For  a  time  he   amused 
them  with  a  show  of  friendship ;  but  when  he 
found  they  treated  him  with  an  air  of  supe- 
riority and  haughtiness,  he  resolved  to  check 
their  progress  in  that  part  of  the  world.     In 
the  war  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcy- 
reans  relative  to  Epi-damnum,  the  Athenians 
assisted  the  latter,  which  the  Corinthians  re- 
sented by  exciting  the  inhabitants  of  Poti(hp;t 
to  revolt  from  Athens,  at  the  same  time  that 
Perdiccas  declared  against  that 
state,  and  persuaded  the  Chal- 
cidians  to   abandon  their   sea- 
ports, and  to  fortify  and  inhabit 
the    city    of    Olynthus.       The 
Athenians  immediately  laid  siege  to  Potidaea, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  such  excessive  distress,  that  they 
are  said  to  have  fed  upon  human  flesh,  before 
they  would  surrender :  honourable  terms  were 
however  granted   them,   and   they  were   per- 
mitted to  retire  with  their  wives  and  children 
whither  they  pleased  .(o) 

In  the  following  year,  the 
Athenians  engaged  Sitalces, 
king  of  Thrace,  to  invade  Ma- 
cedonia, and  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  Amyntas  the  son 
of  Philip  Tharaleus,  to  the  throne  ;  promising 
to  send  a  strong  fleet,  with  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  land-forces  on  board,  to  co-operate  with 
him.  Sitalces  accordingly  invited  all  the 
Thracian  tribes,  with  their  several  allies,  to 
join  him;  and  taking  with  him  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  and  the  young  Amyntas,  he  en- 
tered Macedonia  at  the  head  of  100,000  infan- 
try, and  50,000  cavalry.  Perdiccas,  sensible 
that  he  could  make  no  effectual  resistance 
against  so  numerous  an  army,  withdrew  his 
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made  occasional  excursions,  and  skirmished 
with    the    enemy,    who   was    overruning   the 
country  with  very  little  opposition.     In  these 
encounters,  the  Macedonians  did  considerable 
mischief  to  the  invaders,  by  attacking  them  in 
defiles    and    other  advantageous   places;   but 
as  they  could  not  hope  for  ultimate  success 
against  such  overwhelming  numbers,  Perdiccas 
opened   a   negociation   with    Senthes,  a  near 
relation   of  the  Thracian  monarch,  and  pro- 
mised him   his  sister  Stratonice  in  marriage, 
with  an   immense  fortune,  if  he  would  bring 
about   a  peace.     Seuthes    received    the  over- 
lure  favourably,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  the  work,  with  an  eagerness  suited  to 
the    promised    reward.     The   failure    of    the 
Athenians   to   send    the    fleet,    as    they   had 
engaged   to   do,   furnished    him   with   a  very 
plausible  topic,  to  which  he  joined  the  hostile 
demonstrations  of  the  Thessalians  in  the  south, 
as  well  as  of  the  Panaeans,  Odomantians,  and 
other  tribes  in  the  north,  who  had  taken  up 
arms,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  meant 
only    to    preserve   their   own   territories  from 
invasion,  or  to  fall  upon  the  army  of  Sitalces 
for  the  sake   of  plunder.     The   approach   of 
winter,  and  a  beginning  scarcity  of  provisions, 
were  also  adverted  to,  and  so  forcibly  com- 
mented   upon  by  Seuthes,  that  the  Thracian 
king,  after  eight  days'  consideration,  yielded 
to  his  arguments.     In  consequence,  the  Mace- 
donian  territories    were    evacuated;    Seuthes 
soon   afterwards    received    the  sister   of  Per- 
diccas for  his  wife,  with  a  large  sum  of  money; 
and  Amyntas  was  left  to  bewail  the  want  of 
integrity    in    those    who    had    pretended    to 
<•  spouse  his  cause.(p) 

During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Perdiccas, 
who  retained  an  implacable  enmity  against 
the  Athenians,  allied  himself  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  took  an  important  part  in 
tue  a^11"'8  of  Greece.  In  the 
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paran    an  aceonan   ar- 

V  mies  united,  in  order  to  expel 
'"*  the  Athenians  from  their  colo- 
nies and  possessions  in  Thrace  and  the  Chal- 
cidica.  lu  consequence,  however,  of  some 
differences  arising  between  Brasidas,  the 
Spartan  general,  and  the  Macedonian  mo- 


(p)  Thucyd.  lib.  ii. 
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narch,  the  Olynthian  confederacy  was  dis- 
solved, its  members  became  subject  to  Sparta, 
and  when  that  state  was  so  weakened  by  the 
calamities  of  war  as  to  be  obliged  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  Athens,  the  Olyn- 
thians  found  themselves  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  not  only  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of 
Macedon,  but  to  acquire  very 
considerable  conquests  in  that  country. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  Perdiccas  is 
charged  with  duplicity  by  those  writers,  from 
whom  his  history  is  collected ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered   that   they   wrote  under  the   in- 
fluence of  national  antipathy.     He  ruled  at  a 
time  when  all  Greece  was  in  commotion ;  when 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  both 
seeking  to  aggrandize  themselves  by  making 
conquests  in,  or  upon  the  borders  of  his  do- 
minions ;  and  by  turns  they  endeavoured    to 
make  him  subservient  to  their   purpose.     He 
had  indeed  the  dexterity  to  elude  their   de- 
signs ;  and  under  colour  of  promoting  them, 
he  used   their  forces  to    strengthen    himself; 
but  in  this,  as  sovereign  of  Macedon,  he  was 
justifiable ;   he   knew   their   enmity  and  their 
friendship  to  be  equally  pernicious  to  his  king- 
dom, whilst  they  remained  in  his  neighbour- 
hood,  and   instead   of  blaming  him    for   the 
deception,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  address 
with  which  he  turned  their  weapons  against 
themselves.    Besides  his  wars  with  the  Greeks, 
he  had  long  and  severe  contests  with  his  bar- 
barous   neighbours,    equally   fierce   and   per- 
fidious, ever  ready  to  make  war  when  occasion 
offered,  and  rarely  to  be  depended  on,  when 
they  thought  fit,  or  were  constrained,  to  make 
peace.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties, 
added  to  the  growing  imbecility  of  the  Persian 
government,  which  had  been  the  chief  support 
of  his  predecessors,  Perdiccas  maintained  him- 
self in  a  state  of  independency,  was  formidable 
to  all   parties,   and  left  his  kingdom,  after  a 
reign  of  forty ^-bne  years,  in  better  condition, 
and  larger  in  extent,  than  he  found  it.(q) 

On  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
his  son  Archelaus  I.  ascended 
the  throne,  but  by  what  title  is 
much  disputed,  as  are  likewise 


his  character  and  the  length  of 
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his  reign.     By  some   he  is  represented 
natural  son  of  Perdiccas ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
obtained  the  kingdom  by  throwing  his  brother, 
who  was  the  lawful  heir,  into  a  well,  and  giving 
out  that  he  had  fallen  in  by  chance.     He  is 
also   charged  with   having  invited  his   uncle 
Alcetas,  son  of  Alexander  the  Rich,  with  hi 
young  son  Alexander,  to   return  into  Mace- 
donia, and  putting  them  to  death  as  soon  as 
he   had   them  in  his  power,  lest   they  might 
disturb  him  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
However  this  might  be,  he  is  admitted  to  have 
been  a  prince  of  great  abilities  and  indefatiga- 
ble  diligence.     Ambitious   rather   of  consoli- 
dating his  power  and  improving  his  dominions, 
than  of  greatly  extending  them,  he  began  his 
reign   with    fortifying    some   of  his   principal 
cities,  that   no  future  invader  might   overrun 
Macedon  with  the  same  facility   with   which 
Sitalces  had  ravaged  its  richest  provinces  in 
the  days   of  his   father.      He  likewise   com- 
manded roads  to  be  cut  through  most  parts 
of  the  country,  that  a  communication  might 
be   facilitated  between  the   several  towns  of 
Macedon  ;  was  a  great  encourager  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts,   particularly  of  those  that 
relate  to  war;  raised  and  disciplined  a  con- 
siderable  army;  and,   in  a   word,  performed 
more  than  all  his  predecessors,  in  aggrandizing 
and  strengthening  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
These  proceedings  greatly  alarmed  his  neigh- 
bours,   and    induced   the    city  of  Pydna  to 
declare   against  him,   in  the  expectation  that 
the  Athenians  would  assist  in  the  attempt  to 
crush  his  growing  power.     Archelaus  imme- 
diately laid  siege  to  this  place ;  and  when  the 
Athenian   armament,  under  the   command  of 
Theramenes,  arrived,  his  army  was  found  so 
numerous,   so  well  appointed,  and  so  advan- 
tageously encamped,  that  the  hostile  fleet  was 
forced  to  retire,  without  attempting  to  succour 
the  city;  so  that  after  a  long  and  brave  de- 
fence, Pydna  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch,  who  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  remove  twenty  furlongs  farther  from  the  sc:i, 
that  they  might  not  have   so  ready  an  inter- 
< -inirsr  as  formerly  with  the  Athenians. 

Archelaus  also  cherished  the  milder  arts  of 
pi  ;ice.     He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his 


(r)  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  et  in  Vit.  Solon.    Died  Sicul. 
lib.  xii. 


love  of  learning  and  learned  men ;  and  his 
palace  was  adorned  by  the  works  of  the 
Grecian  painters.  Men  of  merit  and  of  genius, 
in  all  the  departments  of  literature  and  science, 
were  encouraged  to  make  their  residence  in 
Macedon,  where  they  were  treated  by  the 
king  with  the  greatest  regard.  Euripides,  the 
tragic  poet,  was  his  guest  for  some  time,  and 
lived  in  familiar  intimacy  with  him.  Socrates 
also  was  strongly  solicited  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  court  of  Archelaus ;  but  he  is 
said  to  have  declined  the  invitation,  on  account 
of  the  violences  that  prince  had  been  guilty  of 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.(r)  The 
reign  of  Archelaus  is  mostly  computed  at 
fourteen  years;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
assassinated  by  Craterus,  his  favourite,  who 
seized  the  government,  but  was  himself  mur- 
dered after  four  days.  Diodorus  says  he 
reigned  but  seven  years,  and  was  killed  by 
Craterus ;  but  there  are  some  who  affirm,  that 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  son  of  the  same  name,  and  that  this  lust 
was  the  victim  of  Craterus's  treason. 

Orestes,  the  son  of  Archelaus, 
being  but  a  child  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to   the  throne,  the  go- 
vernment was  administered  by 
jEropus,  one  of  the  royal  blood, 
who  acted  a's  his  guardian  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom.     In  this  capacity  ^Eropus  ruled  as 
absolutely  as  if  he  had  been  king,  and  on  the 
death  of  Orestes,  which  happened  soon  after, 
he  usurped  the  regal  title,  as  he  had  before 
assumed  the  power.     It  was  in  his  reign,  that 
Agesilaus,   king  of  Sparta,   re-   ( Jul.  Per  4320 
turned  by  land  from  Asia  into 
Greece,(s)    and    when   JEropus 
received  a  messenger  from  that 
prince,    desiring  permission  for 
his  troops  to  pass  through  his  territories,  ht 
sent  word  that  he  would  consider  of  it :  "  Let 
him    consider,"   replied    the   Spartan    leader, 
"  but  let  us  march  ;"(t)  and  accordingly  he  led 
his    army   through    the   heart   of  Macedonia, 
\\hich    so    alarmed   ^Eropus,    that    he   issued 
orders    for    treating    him   and   his    men   with 
all     civility,     lest     they    should    pillage    the 
countrv. 
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After  a  troublesome  reign  of  six  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  fears  he  was  under  from  the 
family  of  Perdiccas  prevented  him  from  under- 
taking any  thing  against  the  neighbouring  na- 
Jul.  Per.  *432i  ^  tions,  ./Eropus  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pausanias ;  at  the 
same  that  Amyntas,  son  of 
Philip  Tharaleus,  revived  his 
claim  to  the  crown.  Amyntas 
was  quickly  set  aside  by  the  party  of  Pausa- 
nias ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  Pausanias 
was  cut  oft'  by  Amyntas,  who  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  own  head.(u)  Besides  Pausanias, 
./Eropus  had  left  other  sons,  of  whom  Argaeus 
was  the  most  enterprising.  On  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  he  immediately  began  to  intrigue 
with  the  Macedonian  nobles,  and  with  the 
neighbouring  princes ;  by  whose  assistance  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army, 

Jul.Per.*4322.^  so  tnat  Amvntas>  having  no 
adequate  force  to  oppose  to  it, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
country.  Argaeus  was  princi- 
pally indebted  for  his  success 
to  Bardyllis,  an  active  and  daring  chief  of  the 
Illyrian  tribes,  to  whom  he  had  promised  to 
become  tributary ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  this 
contract,  when  it  came  to  be  known  among 
the  Macedonians,  filled  them  with  disgust, 
and  made  them  wish  for  Amyntas  again. 
Jul.Per.*4324.^  For  Argaeus  had  reigned  only 
about  two  years,  when  he  was 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  retire  by 
Amyntas,  who  had  received 
powerful  succours  from  the 
Thessalians. 

Amyntas  II.  was  scarcely  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  than  he  found  himself 
at  war  with  the  Olynthians,  who  refused  to 
deliver  up  several  places  of  importance  be- 
longing to  Macedon,  which  Amyntas  had 
entrusted  to  their  care,  or  which  they  had 
taken  from  his  antagonist.  Amyntas  applied 
to  Sparta  for  assistance,  and  that  republic  first 

Jul.  Per.  4330  ~\  sen*  two  thousand  men,  under 
Eudamidas,  and  afterwards  col- 
lected a  powerful  reinforcement, 
under  his  brother  Phcebidns ; 
but  the  latter  were  detained  till 

the  season  for  action  was  past.     Eudamidas, 
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however,  with  his  small  army,  performed  <•*- 
sential  services  :  the  appearance  of  a  Spartan 
army  encouraged  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the 
Olynthians  to  revolt,  and  the  city  of  Potidaa 
surrendered  soon  after  his  ar-  juj  per  4.J:5 ? 
rival.  Too  much  elated  by  this  VA.  M.  31521. 
success,  Eudamidas  approached  -  olymp. 
so  near  the  walls  of  Olynthus,  /R^'IX'  ILo 
that  he  was  attacked,  defeated, 
and  slain  in  a  sally  of  the  citizens.  He  \v  ;is 
succeeded  by  Telcutias,  the  brother  of  Agvsi- 
laus,  who  commanded  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
Spartans,  and  was  assisted  by  king  Amyntas 
and  Derdas,  his  brother,  the  governor  of  the 
most  westerly  province  of  Macedonia,  which 
abounded  in  cavalry.  By  these  formidable 
enemies  the  Olynthians  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated, and  at  length  constrained  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  city,  which  was  imme- 
diately invested  by  Teleutias  with  his  whole 
force.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  some  very 
severe  skirmishes  occurred,  in  one  of  which 
Teleutias  lost  his  life,  and  his  army,  dis- 
persed with  great  slaughter,  was  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  towns  of  Acanthus,  Apol- 
lonia,  Spartolus,  and  Potidaea.  On  the  arrival 
of  their  king  Agesipolis,  however,  the  Spartans 
renewed  their  operations,  and  after  his  death, 
continued  them  under  Polybi-  ,Ju,  Per  4334 
ades  with  such  success,  that  the  N  A.  M.  3024! 
Olynthians  at  length  submitted  J  Olymp.  c.  i. 
on  very  humiliating  terms.(v)  ' B-  c-  3&0- 
They  gave  up  the  Macedonian  cities  to  their 
rightful  owner,  and  Amyntas  in  consequence 
removed  the  seat  of  his  government  from  ^Egae, 
or  Edessa,  to  Pella,  a  city  originally  founded 
by  Greeks,  and  lately  conquered  and  peopled 
by  them ;  but  through  the  reduction  of  Olyn- 
thus, it  became  the  capital  of  Macedon,  and 
continued  so  ever  after. 

Amyntas  was  not  only  fortunate  enough  to 
engage  the  Lacedaemonians  thus  heartily  in  his 
cause ;  but  he  was  also  successful  in  his  nego- 
ciations  with  the  Athenians,  who  had  never 
shewn  any  great  kindness  to  his  predeces- 
sors.^) In  all  other  respects,  he  proved  him- 
self a  consummate  politician ;  he  strengthened 
the  interest  of  his  family,  raised  the  credit  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  bound  to  him- 
self most  of  his  neighbours,  particularly  the 


(w)  /Eschin.  De  Fals.  Lcgat. 
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Thessalians,  by  good  offices ;  till,  after  a  reign 

of  twenty-three  years,  he  died,  much  respected 

by   the   states   of  Greece,  and 

Jui.  1  er.  4J-w.  i       *      ,1     i     i  111-  i 

A.  M.  3633.  f  greatly  beloved  by  his  own  sub- 
Olynip.  en.  2.  £  jects.  He  left  behind  him  three 
B.C.  371.  J  legitimate  sons,  Alexander,  Per- 
diccas, and  Philip ;  and  several  natural  chil- 
dren, among  whom  Ptolemy  Alorites  was  the 
elder  and  most  remarkable  character. 

When  Alexander  II.  son  of  Amyntas, 
ascended  the  Macedonian  throne,  the  Thes- 
salians were  oppressed  by  Alexander  tyrant 
of  Pherse,(x)  and  their  application  to  the  king 
of  Macedon  for  assistance  was  readily  attended 
to.  This  occasioned  an  invasion  of  his  terri- 
V>ries  by  the  Pheraean  tyrant ;  but  in  an  en- 
gagement that  ensued,  the  Macedonian  Alex- 
ander was  victorious,  and  he  immediately 
inarched  to  Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly, 
where  the  inhabitants  opened  their  gates  to 
him.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  most 
considerable  places  of  the  country,  and  the 
king  promised  to  restore  them  all  to  their 
liberty.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  he  put  gar- 
risons into  them,  and  the  Thessalians  found 
they  had  only  exchanged  masters,  without 
deriving  any  benefit  from  the  transfer  :(y)  they 
therefore  implored  the  Thebans  to  deliver 
them  from  both,  and  Pelopidas  being  dis- 
patched with  an  army  for  this  purpose,  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  by  his  presence  alone, 
that  the  Macedonian  Alexander  immediately 
began  to  fulfil  his  treaty  with  the  Thessalians, 
and  the  tyrant  of  Pherae  assumed  a  moderation 
unknown  to  him  before.(z) 

\\  hile  Alexander  was  thus  occupied  in 
Thessaly,  his  half-brother  Ptolemy  Alorites, 
who  was  also  his  senior,  was  tampering  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Macedonian  state,  and  drew 
so  many  of  them  to  his  interest,  that  the 
king's  authority  was  rendered  very  precarious. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Alexander,  Pelopidas 
marched  into  Macedonia,  to  act  as  umpire  in 
the  dispute  between  him  and  Ptolemy;  and 
when  he  had  settled  all  things  apparently  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both,  he  withdrew,  taking 
\\ith  him  prince  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  and 
some  \OIIIIL;  Macedonian  nobility,  as  hostages, 
to  secure  the  dependence  of  Macedon  upon 


i  \  i  SIT  lirforc,  |).  (J47,  707. 
(\)  I)io«l.  Sit  nl.  111,.  xi\.    Justin,  lib.  vii.  tap.  4. 
!l)i'l.  I'lut.  in  Vit.Pelopid. 


Olymp.  en.  3. 
"  .  C.          370. 


Thebes.(a)  The  capture  of  Pelopidas  by  the 
Thessalian  tyrant,  however,  gave  these  hos- 
tages an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their 
native  country ;  and  Ptolemy  no  sooner  saw 
himself  relieved  from  the  pre-  rJu,  Per  4344 
sence  of  the  hostile  power,  than  j  A.  M.  3034! 
he  murdered  Alexander,  and 
seized  a  part  of  the  kingdom.(b) 

Perdiccas  III.  the  brother  of  Alexander, 
was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne;  but  he  being 
a  minor,  Pausanias,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
house,  laid  claim  to,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  it,  through  the  partiality  of  the 
people,  when  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  arrived 
from  Amphipolis,  the  recovery  of  which  city 
had  formed  the  principal  object  of  his  expe- 
dition. In  other  journeys  to  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  this  Athenian  commander  had  always 
been  treated  with  respect  by  Amyntas,  whose 
widow  Eurydice  now  implored  his  assistance 
against  the  usurper  Pausanias ;  and  Iphicrates, 
moved  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  espoused 
her  cause,  and  deposed  him.(c) 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince, 
the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his  natural  bro 
ther  Ptolemy,  whose  ambition  refused  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  delegated  power,  and  he 
wrought  himself  into  such  favour  with  the 
people,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  assume  the 
ensigns  and  functions  of  a  king.  Perdiccas 
did  not,  however,  quit  his  title,  though  only  a 
small  part  of  the  country  owned  it.  He  had 
always  hopes  that  either  the  Athenians  or  the 
Thebans  would  support  him ;  but  the  embar- 
rassments of  those  people  at  home  made  them 
long  neglect  his  solicitations.  At  length  Pelo- 
pidas, moved  with  compassion  towards  the 
brother  of  his  former  friend,  /- jui.  Per.  4348. 
collected  a  few  mercenaries,  \  A.  M.  363«. 
and  with  no  other  authority  "i  Olymp.  cm.  3. 
than  what  he  derived  from  his  v.B-  c> 
own  reputation,  marched  into  Macedonia, 
deposed  Ptolemy,  and  reinstated  Perdiccas. 
As  Pelopidas  had  reason  to  fear  that  all  things 
would  relapse  into  confusion  as  soon  as  he 
had  withdrawn,  he  took  hostages  from  both 
parties,  by  way  of  securing  the  public  tran- 
quillity of  a  country  which  he  now  considered 
as  a  dependency  upon  his  own  republic.  He 

(a)  See  before,  p.  707. 

(b)  Pint,  in  Vit.  Pelopid. 

(c)  yEschin.  De  Fals,  Legal, 
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therefore  took  from  Perdiccas  his  younger 
brother  Philip,  who  was  to  have  been  sent  to 
Thebes  a  few  years  before,  and  from  Ptolemy 
his  son  Philoxenus,  with  about  thirty  other 
Macedonian  youths  of  the  first  quality.  On 
his  return  to  Thebes,  Pelopidas  placed  the 
young  prince  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Epa- 
minondas,  who  had  in  his  house  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  under  whom  Philip  learned  the 
principles  of  philosophy,  while  he  acquired  the 
art  of  war  from  Epaminondas  himself.(d) 

Perdiccas,  more  anxious  for  possession  of 
the  throne,  than  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
his  kingdom,  seemed  to  glory  in  his  humilia- 
tion :  the  friendly  interposition  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  forgotten ;  and  the  protection  of  the 
Thebans,  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  their 
prosperity,  only  remembered.  He  began  with 
disputing  the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  the  city 
of  Amphipolis,  though  it  had  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  general  council  of  Greece ;  and 
his  opposition  rendered  fruitless  their  endea- 
vours to  recover  that  important  establishment. 
He  also  refused  to  continue  the  tribute  which 
had  been  paid  to  Bardyllis  the  Illyrian,  during 
the  reigns  of  Argaeus  and  Alexander ;  and  that 
chief  prepared  to  exact  his  claim  by  force  of 
arms.  A  general  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Macedonians  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  four  thousand  men;  and  Perdiccas,  being 
taken  prisoner,  died  soon  afterwards  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the 
battle.(e)  His  son,  Amyntas  III. 
was  then  in  his  infancy  ;  Thebes 
had  lost,  by  the  death  of  Epa- 
minondas, her  superiority  in  Greece;  Athens 
had  great  reason  for  being  hostile  ;  and  Mace- 
don,  surrounded  by  foes  on  every  side,  already 
experienced  the  calamities  inflicted  by  bar- 
barian fury. 

Not  only  the  Illyrians  and  Bardyllis  entered 
and  laid  waste  the  western  part  of  Macedon, 
but  the  Paeonians  endeavoured  to  revenge  the 
injuries  they  had  received  from  Perdiccas. 
The  Thracians  also  made  attempts  to  replace 
Pausanias  on  the  throne  of  Macedon;  while 
Argaeus,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Amyn- 
t;is  11.  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  exert 
themselves  in  his  favour,  by  flattering  them 
with  the  hopes  of  recovering  Amphipolis ;  and 
they  sent  a  fleet,  in  support  of  his  pretensions, 

(d)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pelopid.    Justin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  5. 


Jul.  Per.  4354. 

A.  M.       3644. 
Olymp.  cv.   1. 

B.  C.          360. 


on   board   of  which   were  3000  heavy-armed 
men,  commanded  by  Mantias. 

Such  was  the  calamitous  situation  of  public 
affairs  in  Macedonia,  when  Philip  II.  who  had 
privately  quitted  Thebes,  appeared  among  his 
countrymen,  and  began  to  display  those  won- 
derful resources  in  his  twenty-third  year,  which 
were  conspicuous  in  every  subsequent  act  of 
his  life.  Naturally  ambitious,  he  had  acquired, 
during  the  time  he  was  an  hostage,  a  high  degree 
of  that  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  which 
was  most  suited  to  ensure  his  success.  He 
had  remained  in  obscurity  until  the  death  of 
his  brother;  and  it  is  now  unknown  where  his 
residence  had  always  been.  He  had  lived, 
however,  chiefly  in  Thebes,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  and  had  lodged  in  the  house  of  Epa- 
minondas, whose  lessons  and  example  could 
not  fail  of  exciting,  in  a  kindred  mind,  the 
emulation  of  excellence  and  the  ardour  of  pa- 
triotism. He  had  studied  the  character  of  that 
illustrious  Theban;  and  united  indefatigable 
activity  to  a  firm  and  steady  conduct.  He  had 
visited  the  several  republics  of  Greece,  whost 
civil  and  military  institutions  he  examined  with 
a  sagacity  that  far  surpassed  his  years ;  and 
during  his  travels  he  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and  other 
great  philosophers,  whose  friendship  and  es- 
teem he  acquired. 

The  appearance  of  Philip  in  Macedon  gave 
a  new  turn  to  the  complexion  of  affairs ;  but 
while  we  admire  his  conduct  and  abilities,  we 
must  not  overlook  those  circumstances  which 
conspired  to  enable  him,  in  so  short  a  time,  to 
subdue  or  appease  the  numerous  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies  with  which  he  was  .surrounded. 
The  places  fortified  by  Archelaus  had  furnish- 
ed a  safe  and  secure  retreat  to  the  remains  of 
Perdiccas's  army,  after  the  engagement  with 
the  Illyrians  ;  and  the  Macedonians,  though 
conquered,  were  far  from  being  subdued. 
The  whole  force  of  Macedonia  had  not,  as 
yet,  engaged  the  enemy ;  and  the  Illyrians, 
intent  only  upon  plunder,  having  ravaged  and 
laid  waste  the  open  country  without  meeting 
any  formidable  opposition,  had  returned  home 
laden  with  spoil.  They  probably  meant  to 
assault  Macedonia  with  still  greater  numbers  ; 
but,  though  distinguished  for  their  strength 
and  courage,  they  seem  not  to  have  acted  in 

(e)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi. 
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concert ;  and  the  desultory  mode  which  they 
pursued  was  inimical  to  their  views  and  in- 
terest-. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paeonia  and  Thrace  were 
less  ignorant  and  untractable.  To  the  former, 
Philip  sent  ministers,  and  partly  by  bribes, 
partly  by  promises,  prevailed  on  them  to  retire 
from  Macedonia:  and  by  similar  arts  he  per- 
suaded the  Thracian  chief,  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  Pausanias,  to  relinquish  his  claim, 
and  leave  the  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Argaeus,  had  anchored 
with  their  fleet  before  the  harbour  of  Methone, 
and  having  united  their  forces  to  the  army  of 
Argaeus,  which  was  encamped  on  the  plain, 
they  prepared  to  march  to  Edessa,  where  the 
exiled  king  expected  to  be  joined  by  a  very 
powerful  party.  The  Macedonians,  who  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  infant 
Amyntas,  had  become  dispirited  by  the  defeat 
they  had  suffered  from  the  Illyrians,  and  the 
consequent  events  of  that  battle ;  but  the 
manly  exhortations  of  Philip,  together  witli 
the  fearless  deportment  he  exhibited,  reani- 
mated their  minds,  and  roused  them  from 
their  despair.  They  admired  the  address  by 
which  he  had  removed  the  Paonians  and 
Thracians  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  disarmed 
their  resentment ;  and  under  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  certain  oracular  verses,  said  to 
have  been  composed  many  years  before,  in 
which  Philip  was  mentioned  as  the  founder  of 
the  Macedonian  greatness,  an  assembly  was 
convened  at  JF.gte,  by  which  Philip,  who  had 
hitherto  exercised  the  delegated  powers  of 
regent  only,  was  appointed,  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people,  king  of  Macedon. 

The  affections  of  the  Macedonians  thus  cen- 
tering in  Philip,  no  other  means  were  left  to 
Argaeus,  for  attempting  the  recovery  of  the 
kingdom,  than  by  force  of  arms.  He  therefore 
marched  with  the  Athenian  auxiliaries  to 
Edessa  ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  shut  the  gates, 
and  ii'tiis(<l  to  admit  him  into  the  city,  he 
returned  dispirited  with  his  army  to  Methone. 
Philip,  who  was  now  enabled  to  take  the  field 
Mith  liis  troops,  pursued  the  retreating  army, 
harassed  it  extremely,  and  afterwards  defeated 
it  with  <;reat  slaughter  in  a  general  engagement. 
This  action  taught  the  Macedonians  to  con- 
fide in  the  abilities  of  their  youthful  monarch  ; 
while  the  king,  displaying  that  prudence  and 
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moderation  which  distinguished  him  from  his 
contemporary  chieftains,  allowed  the  remains 
of  Argaeus's  army,  whether  Greeks  or  barba- 
rians, to  capitulate. 

The  barbarous  maxims  which  prevailed  in 
that  age,  gave  him  full  liberty  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  captives ;  but  he 
saw  it  to  be  his  interest  rather  to  soothe  than 
to  irritate  the  Athenians ;  and  to  obtain  by 
kindness  the  affections  of  those  Macedonians 
whom  he  could  not  gain  by  force.  The  pri- 
soners of  the  latter  nation  he  commanded  to 
attend  him ;  and  having  remonstrated  against 
their  conduct  in  meek  and  gentle  terms,  for 
attacking  the  throne  of  a  prince  who  had  been 
elected  sovereign  by  the  almost  unanimous 
voice  of  the  nation,  he  admitted  them  to  swear 
fidelity  to  his  person  and  government;  and 
then  distributed  them  promiscuously  in  his 
army.  The  Athenian  prisoners  were  treated 
in  a  still  more  extraordinary  and  friendly 
manner;  for  they  received  their  baggage  un- 
examined  and  unopened  ;  were  entertained  at 
the  table  of  Philip  with  condescending  hos- 
pitality ;  and  restored  to  their  country  without 
a  ransom. 

This  conduct  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
Athenian  soldiers  returned  home  applauding 
and  admiring  the  behaviour  of  Philip,  and 
persuaded  that  the  young  king  entertained  a 
great  attachment  and  respect  for  their  republic. 
Scarcely  had  they  time  to  blaze  forth  the 
praises  and  disinterestedness  of  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch,  when  ambassadors  arrived  from 
Philip  at  Athens ;  who  renounced,  in  his 
name,  all  jurisdiction  over  Amphipolis,  and 
declared  that,  henceforth,  it  should  be  a  free 
and  independent  city,  subject  only  to  its 
own  laws.  This  measure  tended  greatly  to 
hasten  a  peace  between  the  two  countries: 
which  was  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
formerly  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Phi- 
lip's father  Amyntas.  Thus  was  that  capricious 
and  unsteady  people  lulled  into  security,  at  a 
time  when,  having  again  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece,  their  present  power  and 
ancient  glory  should  have  urged  them  to  take 
an  active  and  superior  part  against  the  designs 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch.(f)  But  an  opi- 
nion that  the  power  of  Philip  was  feeble  and 
insecure,  induced  them  to  confide  in  a  treat} 

(f )  Polysen.  Stratag.  lib.  iv. 
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insidious  and  dangerous ;  and  while  they 
engaged  in  a  war  with  their  allies,  which  ter- 
minated, as  we  have  seen,  in  their  ruin,  the 
young  king  seized  the  opportunity  to  settle  and 
tranquillize  his  kingdom,  by  establishing  such 
institutions  as  might  extend  his  own  power, 
and  confirm  the  greatness  of  Macedon.  The 
laws  and  maxims  of  the  heroic  ages,  which 
were  introduced  into  that  kingdom  at  a  very 
<-arly  period,  greatly  circumscribed  the  regal 
power.  The  principal  persons  of  the  state 
regarded  themselves,  not  as  the  subjects,  but 
the  rivals,  or  equals,  of  their  king.  They  fol- 
lowed, indeed,  the  standard  of  their  sovereign 
during  war ;  but  they  frequently  shook  his 
throne  with  sedition. 

To  counteract  this  licentious  and  dangerous 
spirit,  Philip  selected  from  the  bravest  of  the 
Macedonian  youth  a  body  of  companions, 
whom  he  distinguished  by  honourable  appella- 
tions. He  constantly  entertained  them  at  his 
table ;  and  they  attended  his  person  in  the 
•  •MTcises  of  war  and  of  the  chase.  The  inti- 
macy to  which  they  were  admitted  with  the 
.sovereign,  they  regarded  as  a  conspicuous 
proof  of  their  merit  and  abilities;  and  thus 
were  excited  to  superior  diligence  in  the 
occupation  and  duties  of  a  military  life.  The 
young  nobility,  animated  with  the  hope  of 
glory  and  renown,  vied  with  each  other  in 
obtaining  this  distinguished  privilege ;  so  that 
while  they  served  as  hostages  to  Philip  for  the 
allegiance  and  loyalty  of  the  principal  families 
in  Macedonia;  they  formed  an  useful  semi- 
nary for  excellent  generals,  by  whom  both 
Philip  and  Alexander  were  afterwards  greatly 
assisted  in  their  conquests. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that 
Philip  invented,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Macedonian  phalanx:  but  there  is  good 
authority  for  believing  that  he  only  introduced 
some  evolutions,  which  he  had  learned  of  the 
Spartans,(g)  of  which  the  chief  was  the  mode 
of  altering  the  wings  at  the  commencement 
of  an  engagement.  He  also  employed  his 
time  in  procuring  arms,  horses,  and  soldiers ; 
reviewing  and  disciplining  the  forces  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  inuring  them  to  that  austerity 
and  labour,  which  alone  can  produce  men 
capable  of  supporting  the  fatigues  of  a  mili- 
tary life. 


I'otter.  Archceol.  lib.  iii.  cap.  G.    Mli&n.  Tactic. 
VOL.  II. 


While  he  thus  pursued  the  best  methods  of 
rendering  himself  secure  at  home,  and  formi- 
dable abroad,  the  Paeonians  began  again  to 
make  incursions  into  his  territories.  The 
death  of  Agis,  their  king,  however,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  military  skill,  deprived  them 
of  almost  every  power  of  resistance  when  they 
were  attacked ;  and  Philip  determined  to  em- 
brace the  occasion  of  revenging  the  insults 
and  injuries  which  those  barbarians  had 
inflicted  on  Macedon.  He  accordingly  invad- 
ed their  country,  attacked  their  cities,  and 
reduced  them  to  such  extremities,  that  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
conqueror;  and  Paeonia  became  an  absolute 
dependency  on  Macedon. 

The  invasion  of  Paeonia  being  so  success- 
fully terminated,  Philip  undertook  a  winter's 
campaign  against  Bardyllis  and  the  Illyrians, 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  family  and  his 
kingdom ;  and  he  approached  their  frontiers 
accordingly  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
foot  and  six  hundred  horse.  The  Illyrian 
chief  had  so  extended  his  dominion  towards 
the  east,  that  the  Macedonians  were  totally 
excluded  from  the  harbours  of  the  Adriatic ; 
and  Philip,  who  had  early  meditated  the 
design  of  raising  a  naval  power,  considered 
this  as  an  insupportable  evil.  He  had  also 
in  view  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  others 
of  the  neighbouring  states :  but,  while  the 
Illyrians  were  so  formidable,  he  could  not 
leave  his  country  without  exposing  it  to  their 
predatory  incursions  ;  nor,  without  conquering 
this  warlike  race,  could  he  ever  expect  to 
accomplish  the  great  designs  which  he  had 
already  formed. 

Bardyllis  offered  to  treat  with  Philip  on  tin- 
condition,  that  each  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  what  he  at  present  possessed.  Philip 
answered,  that  he  always  preferred  peace  to 
war ;  but  that  he  could  not  think  of  preserv- 
ing it  by  quitting  his  claim  to  those  places 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Illyrians. 
Upon  this  refusal,  both  sides  prepared  for  an 
engagement,  and  Bardyllis  met  the  Macedo- 
nians in  the  field  with  ten  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse.  The  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx attacked  the  Illyrian  column  in  front; 

while  the  targeteers  and  lig'ht-    , , 

, '  11   j    i*   \a      i       f  Jul.  Per.  4355. 

armed  troops  galled   its  nank, 
and    the   cavalry   harassed    its 


rear. 


5  A 


The     engagement    was 


("Jill.  Per.  4355. 
»  }  A.  M.  3645. 
5  )  Olymp.  cv.  2. 
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obstinate  and  bloody  ;  and,  had  not  the  Ma- 
cedonian hor<e  attacked  them  in  the  rear,  the 
victory  had  probably  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Illyriaus.  The  resistance,  however,  of  Bar- 
dyllis  and  his  forces  must  have  been  extremely 
meat,  since  seven  thousand  of  them  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle;  in  the  number  of 
whom  was  the  lllyrian  chief  himself,  who  fell, 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  fighting  bravely  on  horse- 
back at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

By  the  loss  of  the  experienced  Bardyllis, 
and  of  the  flower  of  their  youthful  warriors, 
the  strength  and  courage  of  the  lllyrian  tribes 
were  completely  broken:  they  accordingly 
sent  a  deputation  to  Philip,  and  purchased 
peace  at  the  expense  of  all  their  possessions, 
their  independence,  and  their  liberty.  That 
part  of  their  country  which  lay  eastward  of 
the  lake  of  Lyclmidus  was  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Macedonia;  and  such  was  the 
ascendancy  which  the  arms  and  policy  of 
Philip  had  acquired,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  intermediate  district  soon  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  the  manners  of  the  Macedonians. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Illyria,  Philip 
returned  to  Macedonia ;  but  not  with  a  design 
of  enjoying  ease  and  repose.  He  had  in  view 
more  important  conquests  than  those  which 
had  hitherto  employed  his  arms.  He  had 
already  extended  his  dominion  on  the  northern 
and  western  frontier  of  Macedonia ;  but  the 
Greeks,  who  inhabited  the  rich  and  fruitful 
shores  on  the  southern  extremity  of  his  king- 
dom, presented  a  more  tempting  prize,  though 
a  much  more  formidable  enemy.  The  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy,  which  had  disdained  the 
yoke  of  Sparta,  had  now  become  very  power- 
ful :  it  was  able  to  send  into  the  field  ten  thou- 
sand hca\  \-armed  men,  and  a  large  body  of 
disciplined  caxalry.  Most  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Chalcidica  had  joined  Olynthus, 
either  as  allies  or  as  subjects;  and  this  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  province  might  be  considered 
nilicieiit  tor  guarding  the  Grecian  states 
against  the  encroachments  of  Macedon,  or 
perhaps  e\en  for  subduing  that  kingdom. 

Hut  though  the  acquisition  of  Olynthus  was 
p-eat  and  incalculable  advantage  to  Philip, 
for  e\< Tilting  with  success  the  arduous  design 
\\hich  he  contemplated,  the,  importance  of 
Amphipolis  aid-acted  his  first  attention,  since 
its  conquest  would  connect  the  territory  of 
Macedonia  with  the  sea;  and,  besides  its 


naval  and  commercial  advantages,  would 
open  a  road  to  the  woods  and  mines  of  mount 
Pangaeus.  Philip,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made 
it  a  free  and  independent  city,  that  he  might 
avoid  a  rupture  with  Athens;  though  the 
Athenians  still  claimed  their  ancient  right 
over  it,  and  had  determined  to  renew  their 
attempts  for  its  recovery,  while  the  Amphipo- 
litans,  having  experienced  the  happiness  of 
liberty,  used  every  exertion  to  render  these 
fruitless. 

Philip  could  not  so  well  conceal  his  pur- 
pose, but  that  the  Amphipolitans  began  to 
entertain  suspicions  of  him ;  and  in  their  alarm 
they  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Olynthians.  Emboldened  by  this  alliance, 
they  began  equally  to  defy  the  menaces  of 
Macedonia  and  of  Athens;  and  Philip,  who 
wanted  nothing  more  than  some  specious 
grounds  for  commencing  hostilities  with  the 
Amphipolitans,  was  soon  furnished,  by  their 
imprudent  insolence,  with  the  desired  pretext. 
The  Olynthians  perceiving  that  the  vengeance 
of  Philip  would  speedily  be  inflicted  on  their 
new  allies,  and  that  themselves  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  common  ruin,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Athens,  requesting  the  alliance  of  that  re- 
public against  Philip,  who  was  the  natural 
enemy  of  both  states,  and  whose  hitherto  suc- 
cessful activity,  if  not  seasonably  checked, 
threatened  the  destruction  of  every  neighbour- 
ing kingdom. 

The  Macedonian  monarch  was  sensible  that 
he  could  not  contend  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess against  the  united  efforts  of  Olynthus  and 
Athens  ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  ap- 
prised of  the  intentions  of  the  confederates,  he 
sent  ministers  also  to  Athens,  to  counteract 
the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened. 
His  agents  reached  that  city  before  any  deter- 
mination had  been  made  relative  to  Olynthus  : 
they  won  over  the  popular  leaders  and  orators 
to  their  party  by  bribes :  the  magistrates  and 
senate  were  flattered  with  plausible  declara- 
tions; and  a  contract  was  entered  into,  by 
which  the  emissaries  of  Philip  engaged  that 
Amphipolis  should  be  given  to  the  Athenians 
after  he  had  conquered  it,  provided  they 
would  surrender  to  him  Pydna,  a  place  of 
much  less  importance.  This  business  requir- 
ed such  haste  in  the  dispatch,  that  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  was  never  convened  to 
deliberate  upon  it;  and  the  senate  of  live 
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hundred  disdainfully  rejected  the  overtures 
of  the  Olynthian  ambassadors,  who  returned 
home  disgusted  and  indignant  at  the  reception 
u'i\eu  to  them. 

They  had  scarcely  time  to  communicate  to 
their  countrymen  the  unsuccessful  issue  of 
their  mission,  and  the  indignation  they  felt 
on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Athenians, 
before  ambassadors  arrived  at  Olynthus  from 
the  Macedonian  king.  They  pretended  to 
condole  with  the  Olynthians  on  the  ill  success 
of  their  overtures,  and  the  affront  they  had 
received  from  the  Athenians;  but  they  affected 
surprise  that  the  Olynthians  should  conde- 
scend to  court  the  protection  and  alliance  of 
a  distant  and  proud  republic,  when  Philip, 
who  was  so  near,  and  could  speedily  assist 
them  in  any  emergency,  wished  for  nothing- 
more  than  to  become  their  ally,  and  to  be 
admitted  a  member  of  their  confederacy. 

In  confirmation  of  his  sincerity,  the  Mace- 
donian monarch  immediately  put  into  their 
possession  Anthemus,  a  town  of  considerable 
importance  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  which 
had  been  always  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
Macedon:  and,  he  farther  promised  to  reduce 
for  them  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea, 
which  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  and  com- 
manded the  opposite  sides  of  the  Thermaic 
gulph. 

These  proposals  of  Philip,  together  with  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  principal  persons  in 
Olynthus,  produced  the  desired  effect;  and 
the  Amphipolitans,  who  were  at  no  pains  to 
suppress  those  ollences  and  complaints  which 
frequently  and  naturally  arise  between  the 
jealous  mehibers  of  an  unequal  confederacy, 
had  the  mortification  to  see  their  cause  aban- 
doned by  their  allies.  Nothing  remaining, 
therefore,  to  oppose  his  designs,  Philip  march- 
ed an  army  with  great  celerity  towards  Amphi- 
Jul.  Per.  4356.")  Pons>  an<^  pressed  it  so  closely, 
A.  M.  364e!  (  that,  unable  to  defend  itself 
Olymp.  ( \ .  3.  f  against  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
3~>®-j  it  surrendered  at  discretion. 
According  to  his  usual  policy,  Philip  took  no 
vengeance  on  the  Amphipolitans  for  their  per- 
tinacity, or  their  obstinate  resistance :  he  con- 
tented himself  with  banishing  a  few  of  the 
popular  leaders,  from  whom  he  had  most 
cause  to  dread  opposition,  and  treated  the 

(h)  Diocl.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.    Demostb.   Olunth.  i.    Isocrat. 
<nl  I'iul. 


rest  of  the  inhabitants  with  great  clemency ; 
but  he  took  care  to  add  Amphipolis  to  his 
own  dominions,  notwithstanding  his  promises 
to  the  Athenians. 

Philip  next  proceeded  to  reduce  Pydna  and 
Potidaea ;  in  the  last  of  which  was  an  Athe- 
nian garrison,  which  he  drew  out  and  dis- 
missed with  every  mark  of  honour ;  and  then 
he  delivered  those  cities  to  the  Olynthians, 
agreeably  to  his  promise,  as  it  was  not  yet  to 
his  interest  that  he  should  quarrel  with  them. 
These  conquests  made  a  great  noise,  and 
Philip  began  to  grow  formidable  to  all  his 
neighbours  .(h) 

The  possession  of  Amphipolis  gave  Philip 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  his  conquests  in  the 
Thracian  territories  ;  to  which  Athens,  deeply 
engaged  as  she  was  in  the  events  of  the  Social 
War,  could  oppose  no  obstacle.  Without  deign- 
ing, therefore,  to  notice  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Thracian  king,  he  marched  thirty  miles 
east  of  Amphipolis,  and  arrived  at  Crenide,  a 
town  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Panggeus, 
and  distant  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  whither  he 
had  been  attracted  by  the  gold  mines  in  that 
neighbourhood.  They  had  successively  be- 
longed to  the  Thasiahs  and  the  Athenians, 
who  had  extracted  from  them  great  quantities 
of  that  precious  metal ;  but,  after  they  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Thracians,  they  had  been 
totally  neglected. 

Philip,  having  expelled  those  barbarians  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crenide,  now  hoped  to 
extract  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  a  treasure 
sufficient  for  purchasing  that  unlimited  empire 
which  he  so  passionately  desired.  He  de- 
scended into  the  mines,  and  observed  the 
decaying  labours  of  the  ancient  proprietors. 
He  caused  the  water  to  be  drained  off;  tin- 
canals  Avhich  had  been  broken  or  choaked  up 
to  be  re-opened ;  and  the  earth  was  again 
ransacked  for  those  riches,  the  use  of  which 
Philip  perfectly  knew.  He  then  ju)  Per  4357 
established  a  colony  of  Mace-  )  A.  M.  3647. 
donians  at  Crenide;  which,  in  i  Olymp.  cv.  4. 
honour  of  its  royal  master, 
afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Philippi.  The 
revenue  arising  to  the  king  from  these  mines, 
amounted  to  1000  talents,  or  about  £200,000 
sterling  per  annum ;  and  the  coins  struck  by 
his  order  were  denominated  Philippei.(i) 

(i)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.    Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xlvii. — For  the 
value  of  a  talent,  see  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  231. 
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1  lav  inn-  effected  the  great  purpose  of  his 
expedition  into  Thrace,  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch turned  his  anus  towards  Thessaly. 
That  country  had  been  greatly  oppressed  by 
Ah  -\ander  Pheraeus,  as  well  as  by  Tissiphornus, 
Pithohms,  and  Lycophron,  who  were  at  once 
Alexander's  brothers-in-law,  his  assassins,  and 
liis  successors.(j)  The  Thessalians  united  their 
arms  with  those  of  Philip  ;  the  tyrants  were  re- 
duced to  such  extremities,  that  they  were  after- 
\vanls  unable  to  injure  either  their  subjects  or 
their  neighbours;  and  the  Thessalians,  in  the 
first  emotions  of  their  gratitude,  surrendered  to 
Philip  all  the  revenues  arising  from  their  fairs 
and  towns  of  trade,  as  well  as  all  the  conve- 
niences of  their  harbours  and  shipping. 

During  his  stay  in   Thessaly,   Philip   con- 
tracted   an    alliance    with    Arybas,    king    of 
a  small  principality  in  Epirus,  that  joined  on 
the  The>salian  territory.     While  he  lived    at 
Thebes,    Philip  had  frequently  seen  Olympias, 
daughter   of    Neoptolemus,    the   brother    and 
predecessor  of  Arybas,  and  her  mental  and 
personal  accomplishments  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind.     In  the  isle  of  Samo- 
thrace,  where  the  triennial  feast  of  Ceres  was 
celebrated,  they   had    been   both   initiated   at 
the  same  time  in  the  mysteries  of  that  god- 
de>s;  but  the,  activity  in  which  Philip  spent 
the  years  immediately  following  his  accession 
to  the  throne,    had    apparently   banished  the 
remembrance  of  Olympias  from  his  mind,  until 
his  journey  into  Thessaly.     At  the  first  inter- 
\iew,    however,    his    passion  revived,    and    as 
the  kings  of  Epirus  were  descendants  of  the 
renowned  Achilles,    the    marriage    seemed   in 
e\ery    respect    \\orthy  of  him.     Accordingly, 
Arybas    yielding    his    consent,    he    conducted 
the  beautiful   Olympias   into    Macedonia,   and 
made     her    his     queen.      The    nuptials    were 
soleumi/cd    at    IVlla    with  great   pomp,    and 
v.  •\cral     months    were    passed    in    shows  and 
diversions;    during    which    Philip    acted    so 
unworthy  of  himself,  by  giving  way  to  volup- 
tuous enjoyments,  that  he  became  contemptible 
in  the  ryes  of  his   rude  but  manly  neighbours. 
The  hopes  of  those  whom  he  had  reduced,   or 
in  some   respect  humbled,  were   revived;  and 
the  P-.i-onians   and    lliyrians,  throwing  oil'  the 


\ok«. 


Colys,   king  of  Thrace,    in    a 


(j)  See  before,  p.  713,  71 J. 


scheme    for    invading    the    Macedonian    ter- 
ritory. 

As  soon  as  Philip  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  designs  which  were  forming  against 
him,  he  aroused  from  his  dream  of  dissipation, 
and  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Early  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  with  the  flower  of  his  army, 
he  marched  in  person  against  the  Paeonians  and 
Thracians ;  and  Parmenio,  in  whom  he  placed 
very  great  confidence,  was  sent  into  lllyria. 
Both  enterprises  proved  successful ;  and  while 
Philip  was  returning  victorious  /-ju]  Per  4358 
from  Thrace,  a  messenger  ar-  \  A.  M.  3048. 
rived  with  the  news  of  Parme-  "iOfymg.  cvi.  i. 
nio's  victory;  soon  after  came  CB-C.  35G. 
another,  informing  him  that  his  chariot  had 
gained  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games ;  a 
victory  that  he  esteemed  preferable  to  any 
other,  as  it  gave  him  an  undisputed  right  to 
the  name  of  a  Grecian ;  and  he  ever  after 
wards  had  the  figure  of  a  chariot  impressed 
on  his  coins.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  a 
third  messenger  acquainted  him  that  Olympias 
had  been  delivered  of  a  son,  the  celebrated 
Alexander,  at  Pella.  Philip,  alarmed  at  so  sig- 
nal a  happiness,  which  the  heathens  generally 
considered  as  the  forerunner  of  some  dread 
ful  catastrophe,  exclaimed:  "Great  Jupiter ! 
in  return  for  so  many  blessings,  send  me  only 
a  slight  misfortune  !''(k) 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander, 
Philip  wrote  a  letter  to  Aristotle,  the  philoso- 
pher, in  the  following  terms :  "  Know  that  a 
son  is  born  to  us.  We  thank  the  gods,  not 
so  much  for  their  gift,  as  that  it  is  bestowed 
during  the  life  of  Aristotle.  We  assure  our- 
selves that  you  will  form  a  prince  worthy  of 
his  father,  and  of  Macedonia."  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  young  prince  had  attained 
his  thirteenth  year,  that  Aristotle  commenced 
his  instructor,  when  he  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  receiving  and  understanding  the 
lessons  of  that  great  philosopher,  to  whom  he 
was  unquestionably  under  the  highest  obliga- 
tions for  the  cultivation  of  those  talents  which 
nature  had  given  him. 

Philip  had  now  been  settled  five  years  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  ancient 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom  were  greatly  ex- 
tended and  amply  secured;  but  he  had  much 

(k)  Diod.  Sii-ul.  lib.  xvi.  Justin,  lib.  xii.  fiLl'ian.  Var. 
Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  Plut.  in  lit.  Alex,  et  in  Apophthegm. 
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more  augmented  his  revenues.  On  the  north, 
he  had  acquired  the  country  of  the  Paaonians ; 
and,  by  the  territories  obtained  in  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  were 
extended  on  the  east  to  the  sea  of  Thasos, 
and  on  the  west  to  the  lake  of  Lychnidus. 
The  whole  of  Thessaly  was  now  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  where  he  hoped 
to  raise  such  a  naval  force  as  would  com- 
pletely give  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea, 
already  procured  him  many  commercial  ad- 
vantages ;  he  had  such  a  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  army,  as  would  yield  to  none  in 
bravery  and  skill ;  and  the  mines  of  Philippi 
afforded  him  a  large  annual  revenue,  sufficient, 
without  oppressing  his  subjects  by  taxation, 
for  maintaining  his  extensive  armaments,  whe- 
ther he  directed  his  views  to  the  conquest  of 
foreign  dominions,  or  applied  himself  to  the 
more  solid  but  less  splendid  undertaking  of 
erecting  and  consolidating  the  internal  gran- 
deur of  his  kingdom. 

At  this  time  all  Greece  was  in  confusion: 
the  Phocean,  or  Sacred  War,  the  cause  and 
consequences  of  which  have  been  already 
spoken  of,(l)  raged  with  all  its  virulence,  and 
not  only  afforded  Philip  an  opportunity  of 
extending  and  securing  his  frontiers  without 
interruption ;  but  also  produced  various  appli- 
cations from  the  contending  parties  for  his 
assistance.  He  was,  however,  too  great  a 
politician  to  make  himself  a  party  in  a  quarrel, 
which  he  well  knew  must  in  time  turn  to  his 
own  advantage,  when  the  contending  states 
should  have  so  weakened  each  other  as  to 
render  even  their  united  resistance  against  him 
fruitless.  He  therefore  suffered  all  to  hope  for 
his  assistance,  but  gave  it  to  none ;  waiting 
patiently  for  the  crisis  to  which  he  perceived 
the  Grecian  affairs  were  drawing.  His  more 
immediate  attention  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Thrace.  After  the  death  of  Cotys, 
the  king  of  that  country,  the  Thracian  domi- 
nions were  divided  between  his  three  sons, 
Kersobleptes,  Berisades,  arid  Amadocus. 
These  princes,  however,  each  dissatisfied  with 
the  partition  of  the  country  and  with  his  own 
particular  lot,  commenced  hostilities  against 
each  other;  and,  by  means  of  this  fraternal 
discord,  Philip,  who  had  been  called  in  as 

(1)  See  before,  p.  252,  714. 


arbiter  in  their  disputes,  \\as  enabled  to  carry 
off  the  pri/.es  for  which  they  so  earnestly  con- 
tended. In  the  midst  of  his  encroachments. 
Philip  always  took  care  to  give  such  an 
appearance  of  justice  and  generosity  to  his 
actions,  that  his  antagonists  could  hardly  find 
a  plausible  pretext  for  engaging  in  war  against 
him.  As  it  was  of  primary  importance  to  him 
to  keep  the  Athenians  in  humour,  IK  prc\  ailed 
on  Kersobleptes  to  cede  part  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus  to  them,  and  they  sent  Chans 
with  a  numerous  fleet  to  take  possession  of  it. 
Sestos  was  the  only  city  that  resisted,  which 
Chares  took  by  storm,  and  treated  the  inhabit- 
ants cruelly. 

Philip  next  turned  his  arms  against  Methone, 
a  small  city  of  Pieria,  which,  though  unable  to 
support  itself  by  its  own  strength,  failed  not  to 
disquiet  him  and  to  obstruct  his  designs,  when 
in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  He  therefore 
besieged  that  place,  obliged  it  to  capitulate, 
and  having  razed  it  to  the  ground,  divided  its 
territories  among  his  soldiers.  In  this  siege 
the  Macedonian  king  lost  an  eye ;  a  misfortune 
which  he  is  said  to  have  borne  with  great 
impatience,  because  the  circumstances  that 
attended  it  were  dishonourable  to  his  judg- 
ment and  humanity ;  nor  could  he  ever  after 
hear  the  word  Cyclop,  or  even  an  eye,  men- 
tioned, without  shewing  symptoms  of  dis- 
pleasure.(m) 

As  soon  as  Philip  was  recovered  of  his 
wounds,  he  marched  into  Thessaly,  where 
Lycophron  had  resumed  that  <-Ju]  Per  4361 
authority  of  which  the  Macedo-  I  A.  M.  3G51. 
nian  king  had  formerly  deprived  "1  Olymp.  cvi.  -t. 
him,  and  had  repossessed  him-  ^B-  c- 
self  of  Phera;  while  Pegasae,  Magnesia,  and 
several  other  places  of  minor  importance,  had 
declared  for  him.  His  countrymen  having 
taken  part  with  the  Phoceans,  Lycophron 
called  in  Onomarchus,  the  Phocean  general, 
to  protect  him  against  Philip.  The  king,  how- 
ever, defeated  Phayllus,  the  brother  of  Ono- 
marchus, whom  the  latter  had  sent  into  the 
country  with  a  detachment  of  seven  thousand 
men.  After  this,  Philip  besieged  and  took  the. 
city  of  Pegasae,  driving  the  enemy  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Phocis.  Onomarchus  then 
advanced  with  the  whole  army ;  and  Philip 

(m)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.  Dcmosth.  Pliilip.  i.  Siddas. 
in  voce  A«&»». 
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liriiv.:  inferior  in  numbers,  was  defeated  by 
him 'in  two  general  engagements;  so  that  the 
Macedonian  king  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  Thessaly,  and  his  troops  were  dreadfully 
harassed  in  their  retreat,  by  the  rocks  that  the 
enemy  rolled  down  upon  them. 

Though  the  army  of  Philip  had  suffered 
defeat,  the  spirit  of  their  leader  remained 
unsubdued.  The  reduction  of  Thessaly  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  project  of  extended 
dominion ;  he  therefore  set  himself  with  all  dili- 
-i -nee  to  repair  his  losses;  and  as  soon  as  his 
army  was  in  tolerable  condition,  he  marched 
against  Lycophron.  The  tyrant  did  not  await 
liis  approach  ;  but,  withdrawing  his  troops  to  a 
secure  camp,  he  sent  again  to  invite  the  Pho- 
ceans  to  his  assistance ;  while  Philip  negoci- 
ated  with  the  Thcssalians  to  make  their  utmost 
efforts  in  his  favour,  and  at  length  raised  his 
forces  to  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  Ono- 
marchus,  determined  if  possible  to  drive  Philip 
out  of  Thessaly,  no  sooner  received  the  appli- 
cation of  Lycophron,  than  he  hasted  to  join 
him  with  20,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry; 
and  a  general  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Phocean  army,  and  the 
death  of  their  leader.(n)  All  the  slain  were 
denied  the  rites  of  sepulture;  the  body  of 
Onomarchus  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  as  a 
mark  of  infamy,  on  account  of  his  having  pil- 
laged the  Delphic  temple,  and  those  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune  were  thrown  into 
(lie  sea.  Lycophron  and  his  brother  Pitho- 
laus,  seeing  now  no  hope  of  retaining  their 
principality,  formally  resigned  it;  and  being 
dismissed  on  giving  their  oaths  to  be  quiet  for 
the  future,  they  delivered  up  Pliers  to  Philip, 
vtho.  as  he  had  promised  the  Thessalians, 
re>tored  liberty  to  all  their  cities.  Having 
thus  N,  cured  the  friendship  of  this  powerful 
nation,  and  rendered  himself  popular  among 
the  enemies  of  the  I'lioi  cans  by  his  chastise- 
ment of  <  Miomarchus,  Philip  designed  to  have 
II;I-M'(|  the  straits  of  ThermopN  la:,  under  pre- 
tence of  continuing  the  war  with  the  Phoceans, 
though  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  overrun- 
ning  (ireece.  In  this  bold  measure,  however, 
he  \\as  circumvented  by  the  Athenians,  who 
at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes,  sent  a  strong 


See  before,  p.  253,  715. 


guard  privately  to  seize  the  passes  before  his 
arrival ;  so  that  he  was  under  the  mortifying 
necessity  of  returning  to  Macedon.(o) 

This  retreat  may  be  considered  as  the  a?ra 
of  Philip's  hatred  of  the  Athenians ;  he  saw- 
that  they  were  the  only  people  of  Greece  capa- 
ble of  defeating  his  projects,  or  of  giving  him 
uneasiness  in  his  own  kingdom :  he  therefore 
provided  a  fleet  of  light  ships,  which  continu- 
ally disturbed  their  trade,  and  enriched  his 
subjects  by  bringing  in  wealthy  prizes.  He 
also  increased  his  army  by  new  levies ;  and 
having  detached  Kersobleptes  from  the  Athe- 
nian interests,  he  established  him  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Thrace,  with  a  view  to  destroy  him 
when  proper  opportunity  should  offer:  for  he 
knew  that  if  he  once  possessed  the  dominions 
of  that  prince,  the  road  to  Byzantium  would 
lie  open  to  him ;  and  to  pave  the  way  for  this 
conquest,  he  attacked  the  fort  of  Heraeum,  a 
place  small  and  unimportant  in  itself,  yet  valu- 
able from  its  vicinity  to  that  city. 

After  taking  these  precautionary  measures, 
Philip  employed  means  to  deceive  the  Athe- 
nians into  a  false  security,  and  to  dissipate 
the  clamours  which  his  attempt  to  seize  the 
gates  of  Greece  had  occasioned.  For  more 
than  two  years  he  confined  himself  within  his 
own  dominions,  passing  his  time  mostly  at 
Pella  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
encouraging  them  with  munificence.  His  inac- 
tivity deceived  the  Athenians,  most  of  whose 
orators  he  had  corrupted ;  and  the  citizens, 
beguiled  by  appearances,  indidged  without 
reserve  in  their  favourite  amusements.  They 
neglected  to  assist  the  Phoceans,  or  even  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Philip,  in  which  they 
might  justly  be  considered  as  principals ;  and 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  proved  without 
effect,  when  opposed  to  popular  clamour. 

Olynthus  had  now  in  a  great  measure  reco- 
vered that  power  and  authority  which  it  pos- 
sessed when  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip, 
called  in  the  Lacedaemonians  to  assist  him  in 
making  war  against  it.  Philip  himself  had 
contributed  to  this  recovery,  by  giving  up  cer- 
tain cities  and  territories,  when  he  first  began 
his  conquests ;  but  this  was  only  to  keep  the 
Olynthians  quiet,  and  save  himself  the  expense 


(o)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.     Justin,  lib.  vii.     Demosthen. 
Philip,  i. 
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of  garrisons,  when  it  did  not  suit  him  to  main- 
tain them:(p)  but  now  that  his  affairs  were 
altered,  he  began  to  think,  not  only  of  resum- 
ing what  he  had  ceded  or  restored,  but  of 
making  himself  master  of  Olynthus  itself. 

For  some  time,  the  Olynthians  had  perceived 
that  many  of  their  citizens  had  grown  suddenly 
rich,  without  any  apparent  cause :  but  as  soon 
as  they  saw  Philip  advancing  towards  the 
Chalcidian  region,  the  mystery  was  unra- 
,.  N  veiled ;  it  was  discovered  that 

Jul.  Per.  4364.^  '  .  ,  , 

A.  M.      3054.  (    those  riches  had  been  the  price 
Olymp.  cvn.  3.  i"  of  treason,  that  the  secrets   of 

B.  C.        350. )   the  republic  had  been  betrayed, 
its  weakness   exposed,   and  an  unseasonable 
security  fostered  in  the   people's  minds.     In 
this    emergency,    the    Olynthians    dispatched 
ambassadors  to  Athens;  where  the  deputies 
on  their  arrival  inveighed  against  the  perfidy 
of  Philip,  and  desired,  by  virtue  of  the  alliance 
subsisting   between   the   two    states,  that   the 
Athenians  would  assist  them  against  a  daring 
and  treacherous  tyrant,  who,  after  seeking  and 
obtaining  their  protection,  had  first  deceived 
and  then  invaded  them. 

Demosthenes  seconded  their  proposals  with 
his  usual  eloquence ;  but  was  opposed  by 
Demades  and  other  hirelings  of  Philip.  The 
people  of  Athens,  therefore,  animated  to  their 
duty  on  the  one  hand  by  Demosthenes,  and 
seduced  from  their  interest  on  the  other  by  the 
corrupted  orators,  pursued  a  middle  course; 
and  sent  Chares  with  a  fleet  and  two  thousand 
mercenaries  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies. 

Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  took  Zeira,  a  town 
in  the  Chalcidian  region,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  He  soon  after  marched  against  My- 
caberna  and  Torone,  both  of  which  he  sub- 
dued :  and  then  he  openly  attacked  the  Olyn- 
thiaus,  defeated  them  twice  in  the  field,  and 
at  last  surrounded  them  in  their  city.  The 
Athenian  succours,  when  they  arrived,  were 
but  of  little  service  to  the  besieged ;  and 
Chares,  who  commanded  them,  was  no  less 
dreaded  for  his  rapacity  than  the  Macedonians 
themselves.  This  commander,  the  disgrace  of 
his  country  and  of  his  profession,  shewed  no 
inclination  to  assist  the  Olynthians,  and  they 
saw  their  dependent  provinces  fall  in  succes- 
sion into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  conse- 


(p)  Demosth.  Philip,  ii. 


quence  of  a  second  application  from  Olynthus, 
the  Athenians  dispatched  a  body  of  4000  fo- 
reign infantry  and  150  hor.se,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Charidemus  :  but  these  were  far  from 
being  serviceable:  their  cowardice  rendered 
them  contemptible,  and  their  licentiousness 
dangerous.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Olynthians  sent  a  third  time  to  Athens,  and 
requested  that  a  body  of  Athenian  citizens 
might  be  sent  to  their  relief.  Demosthenes 
seconded  this  proposition  with  his  usual  vehe- 
mence, and  Chares  was  sent  a  second  time 
with  seventeen  galleys,  and  a  land-army  of 
2000  foot  and  300  horse :  but  before  these 
could  arrive,  Olynthus  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render through  the  treachery  ,.|  p  13(J(. 
of  her  own  citizens.  Philip  en-  V  \.  M.  3«.jy. 
tered  triumphantly,  plundered  <  Oh  nip. 
and  demolished  the  whole  city,  I  cvin-  i- 
and  cruelly  dragged  the  inha-  V  '  ' 
bitants  into  captivity.  Lasthenes,  Euthycrates, 
and  their  associates,  who  had  been  the  trea- 
cherous means  of  admitting  the  enemy,  shared 
even  a  worse  fate  than  their  fellow-citizens ; 
being  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers, 
who  slew  them  immediately.  After  this,  Philip 
celebrated  the  Olympic  games,  in  honour  of  his 
conquest,  in  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olym- 
piad, caused  splendid  shows  to  be  exhibited 
for  the  diversion  of  his  troops,  made  magnifi- 
cent feasts,  and  bestowed  liberal  rewards  on 
such  as  had  signalized  themselves  during  the 
siege.(q) 

By  the  conquest  of  Olynthus,  Philip  became 
possessed  of  the  whole  district  of  Chalcidica 
and  of  the  coast  of  the  ^gean  sea.  His  domi- 
nions now  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Thracian  possessions  of  Kersobleptes;  and  on 
the  south  by  the  territory  of  Phocis,  a  province 
which  actually  comprehended  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae.  Besides  the  general  motives  of 
interest  that  induced  Philip  to  extend  his 
dominions,  he  saw  the  importance  and  advan- 
tage of  possessing  himself  of  Thermopylae  and 
the  Hellespont;  the  former  was  properly  and 
emphatically  styled  "  the  gates  of  Greece," 
and  the  latter  was  the  means  of  communication 
between  that  country  and  the  Euxine,  from 
whose  shores  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian 
communities  drew  supplies  of  corn.  He 


(q)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.    Demosth.  Olynth,  iii.    Plat,  i.i 
Vit.  Demosth. 
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percehed  therefore,  that  it  was  his  particular 
iutcrot  I"  engage  as  a  principal  in  the  Phocean 
war;  though  for  a  time  he  thought  fit  to  dis- 
semble v>ith  the  several  parties  who  were  soli- 
citing Ills  alliance ;  employing  the  interval  in 
aegooiatmg,   and    taking    from   Athens    such 
places  in  Thrace  as  were  best  calculated  to 
COMT  his  frontiers.     At  length  he  concluded  a 
treaty  of  amity  with  the  Athenians,  who  were 
allies  of  the  Phoceans,  but  delayed  its  ratifi- 
cation till  he  had  taken  possession  of  Pherae, 
in  Thessaly,  and  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army.     By  that  time  his  emissaries 
had  prevailed  on  the  people  of  Athens  to  con- 
fide in  his  friendly  protestations ;   to    believe 
that  his  alliance  would  be  of  more  essential 
service  to  them  than  those  distant  possessions 
of  which  he  had  deprived  them;  and  insisted 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  assist  their  confe- 
derates the  Phoceans  against  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies.   The  crisis  propitious  to  his  purpose 
was  now  arrived;  Philip  passed  Thermopylae 
unopposed,  and  the  Athenians  expected  that 
lie  \\ould  turn  his  arms  against  Thebes.     He 
soon,  however,  undeceived    them ;    and  com- 
manding his  troops  to  wear  crowns  of  laurel, 
thereby  declared  himself  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice oH  Jljwtlo,  and  the  avenger  of  the  sacri- 
legious   violation    of  his    temple.     The    Pho- 
ceans, terrified  at  the  appearance  of  the  power- 
ful army  of  Philip,  dismissed  all  thoughts  of 
defence,  though  Archidamus,  the  Spartan  king, 
had  marched  some  Lacedaemonian  troops  to 
their   assistance;    and    they   submitted    to   his 
mercy    without    any    opposition.(r)      As    the 
judgment   to  be   passed   upon   the  Phoceans 
was  a  matter  which  concerned  all  Greece,  it 
\\as    referred    to    the    Amphictyonic    council. 
By  their  decree,  the  walls  of  the  Phocean  cities 
Mere    to    be    demolished ;    the    people    were 
commanded  to  retain  no  fortified  places,  and 
to  inhabit  the  villages  only ;  and  were  enjoined 
the  payment  of  a  >  early  tribute  of  sixty  talents 
and  to  make  use  of  neither  horses  nor  arms, 
until  they  had  repaid   into  the  treasury  at  Del- 
phi   the  money  which    they  had    taken  from 
thence.     Their  twofold  vote  in  the  Amphie- 
tvonie  council   w;is  also  taken  from  them,   am 
ni\cn  to  the  Macedonians. 

Philip  executed  the  decree  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  with  inflexible  cruelly.     After  their  cities 


(r)  See  before,  p.  203,  «H1,  710. 
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and  houses  were  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
were  driven  like  herds  of  cattle  to  the  settle- 
ments allotted  them,  and  compelled  to  culti- 
vate the  fields  for  the  benefit  of  their  unrelent- 
ing masters.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  Phocis 
presented  a  piteous  sight  of  devastation.  The 
youth  and  men  of  mature  age  had  perished  in 
the  war,  or  been  dragged  into  captivity ;  the 
once  flourishing  and  populous  cities  were  razed 
to  the  ground ;  and  the  villages  were  thinly 
inhabited  by  women,  children,  and  wretched 
old  men,  whose  silent  but  emphatic  sorrow  ex- 
ceeded any  complaints  they  could  have  uttered, 
while  it  fully  bespoke  the  misery  of  their  con- 
dition, and  the  barbarity  of  their  conquerors. 

Philip,  having  terminated  the  Sacred  War  in 
a  manner  so  favourable  to  his  wishes  and  ambi- 
tion, had  his  statue  erected  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi;  and,  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  the  king-  ,Jul  Per  4368 
dom  of  Macedon  was  appointed 
the  principal  member  of  that 
body.  Games  and  festivals  were 
also  performed,  at  which  Philip 
presided ;  but,  though  most  of  the  Grecian 
states  sent  their  representatives,  the  Athenians, 
indignant  at  his  conduct,  abstained  wholly 
from  them. 

The  intrigues  of  Philip  had  gained  him  more 
advantages  over  his  enemies  than  a  long  series 
of  victories  could  have  procured  him.  The 
conquest  of  Greece  was  the  object  of  his  more 
immediate  attention,  and  he  had  long  medi- 
tated the  invasion  of  Asia;  but  his  prudence 
led  him  for  the  present  to  abstain  from  farther 
hostilities,  and  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the 
Grecian  territories,  lest  by  an  unseasonable 
stay  he  might  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  dif- 
ferent communities,  whose  combined  force  he 
intended,  at  a  convenient  season,  to  unite 
against  Athens,  the  only  republic  that  durst 
oppose  his  measures. 

During  the  operations  in  Greece,  the  Illy- 
rians,  deriving  new  courage  from  the  distance 
at  which  Philip  was  placed,  had  harassed  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  threatened  it  with 
a  formidable  invasion  ;  but  Philip,  by  quick 
marches,  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Illyricum, 
and  struck  the  barbarians  with  x-Jul  Per  43?0 
such  a  panic,  that  they  were  S  A.  M.  36eo! 
glad  to  compound  for  their  de-  }  Olymp.  cix.  i. 
predations  at  any  price.  As  C.B-C.  344. 
soon  as  he  returned  from  this  expedition, 
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which  had  enabled  him  to  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  kingdom  on  that  side,  the  king  of 
Macedon  made  an  incursion  into  Thessaly, 
and  finally  settled  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
by  taking  upon  himself  the  whole  management 
of  its  revenue,  and  dividing  the  territory  into 
four  governments,  the  better  to  weaken  any 
future  opposition,  and  to  render  the  whole  pro- 
vince completely  dependent  on  him.  Philip 
next  marched  his  army  into  Thrace,  where  he 
so  greatly  incommoded  the  Athenian  colonists, 
that  Diopithes,  who  had  the  government  of 
them,  was  induced  to  retaliate  by  making 
an  inroad  into  the  Macedonian  territories, 
laying  them  waste  with  fire  and  sword .(s)  As 
Diopithes  did  this  without  authority  from  his 
government,  Philip  endeavoured,  by  means  of 
his  hirelings  at  Athens,  to  procure  his  recal ; 
but  he  was  so  ably  defended  by  Demosthenes, 
that  his  conduct  was  approved,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment sent  to  him  for  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  this  disappoint- 
Jul.  Per.  4371. }  ment,  Philip  had  the  gratifica- 
A.  M.  3661.  (_  tion  to  see  most  of  the  Greek 
Olymp.  cix.  2.  f  cities  in  Thrace  seeking  his 
343. )  friendship,  and  entering  into  a 
league  with  him  for  their  mutual  defence. 

About  this  time  the  intrigues  of  Philip  with 
the  Peloponnesians  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves. The  Argives  and  Messenians,  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  applied  to  Thebes 
for  assistance ;  and  the  Thebans  sought  to 
open  a  passage  for  Philip  into  Peloponnesus, 
that  in  conjunction  with  them,  he  might  hum- 
ble the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Macedonian 
monarch  readily  assented  to  this  proposal, 
and  to  facilitate  its  execution,  he  procured  a 
decree  from  the  Amphictyonic  council,  direct- 
ing the  Lacedaemonians  to  acknowledge  and 
respect  the  independence  of  Argos  and  Mes- 
sene,  on  pain  of  being  dealt  with  as  public 
enemies ;  and  Philip,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  was  commissioned  to  see  it  duly 
executed.  This  measure  produced  a  confe- 
deracy between  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the 
one  hand  ;  while  Philip,  on  the  other,  made  a 
descent  with  his  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Laconia, 
ravaged  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian territories,  and  freed  the  minor  states 
of  that  country  from  the  Spartan  yoke.  A 


(s)  See  before,  p.  685. 

(t)  Demosth.  Philip,  iii.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Phocimi. 
VOL.  II. 


want  of  cordial  co-operation,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  Argives  and  Messenians,  on  whose 
account  this  expedition  had  been  undertaken, 
induced  Philip  to  withdraw  his  forces,  as 
affairs  were  not  yet  ripe  for  his  purpose. 

Philip  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
island  of  Euboea,  and  demolished  Porthmos, 
the  strongest  city  in  those  parts,  leaving  the 
country  under  the  government  of  three  lords, 
or  tyrants,  as  they  are  called  by  Demosthe- 
nes.(t)  Shortly  after,  he  took  Oreum,  which  he 
left  under  the  government  of  five  magistrates, 
or  tyrants ;  but  the  Athenians  interfering,(u) 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  project, 
and  prosecute  his  conquests  in  Thrace,  for 
which  he  made  extraordinary  preparations. 
Leaving  his  son  Alexander  regent  in  Macedon, 
he  entered  that  country  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  laid  siege  to  Perinthus,  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  in  the  country.  ,Ju,  Per  4373 
The  siege  was  scarcely  formed,  \A.  M.  3003! 
when  the  king  received  advice  j  Olymp.  cix.  4. 
that  his  restless  neighbours  had  ^K-  c-  341> 
risen  in  arms,  supposing  they  could  easily  sub- 
due the  forces  he  had  left  at  home,  under  the 
command  of  so  young  a  prince  as  Alexander, 
who  was  not  above  fifteen  years  of  age :  but 
before  he  could  determine  on  the  course  he 
should  pursue,  a  second  courier  brought  him 
news  of  their  overthrow  by  his  gallant  son. 
Fearing,  however,  that  fortune  might  not  be 
always  so  propitious,  Philip  sent  for  the  prince 
immediately  to  his  camp,  lest  his  success  might 
make  him  too  adventurous.  The  inhabitants 
of  Perinthus  made  a  more  obstinate  resist- 
ance than  had  been  expected ;  for  they  were 
assisted  not  only  by  the  Athenians  but  also  by 
the  Persian  monarch,  who  had  become  jealous 
of  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  by 
the  Byzantines,  who  considered  it  their  interest 
to  preserve  Perinthus  for  their  own  security ; 
so  that  at  length  Philip  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege,  after  sustaining  great  loss.(v) 

That  the  reputation  of  the  Macedonian  arms 
might  not  suffer  from  this  disappointment, 
Philip  turned  them  immediately  against  Atheas, 
a  Scythian  prince,  who  sought  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  misfortune.  In  a  general  engage- 
ment, he  totally  routed  the  Scythians,  and 
took  from  them  a  large  booty  in  arms,  chariots, 


(u)  See  before,  p.  685,  686. 
(v)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.    Justin,  lib.  viii. 
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head  of  an  army  encumbered  with  baggage 
and  spoil,  a  very  unexpected  event  happened, 
which  had  nearly  blasted  all  his  laurels,  by  ter- 
minating both  his  projects  and  his  life.  The 
Triballi,  a  fierce  and  barbarous  nation,  allured 
by  the  hope  of  shai-ing  the  plunder  of  the  Scy- 
thians, laid  ambushes  for  the  Macedonians, 
and  while  they  were  entangled  amidst  the 
intricate  windings  of  the  mountains  of  Moesia, 
made  a  vigorous  assault  upon  them.  Philip 
encouraged,  by  his  voice  and  example,  his 
;i-tonished  and  disheartened  troops;  and 
fought  with  unexampled  bravery,  until,  after 
receiving  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  his  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  and  himself  trampled  on  the 
ground.  Alexander,  who  fought  near  him, 
saved  the  life  of  his  father,  by  covering  him 
with  his  shield,  and  defending  him  with  his 
sword,  until  he  had  slain  or  put  to  flight  such 
of  the  barbarians  as  had  got  about  him ;  when 
Philip,  being  remounted,  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory, and  continued  his  march  towards  Mace- 
donia, where,  as  usual,  he  was  received  with 
loud  acclamations.(w)  • 

The  invasion  of  Attica  next  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  Macedonian  king ;  the  obsta- 
cles to  this  scheme  he  overcame,  though  he 
could  not  prevent  a  coalition  taking  place  for 
mutual  defence  between  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans.  With  an  army  of  32,000  men,  he 
met  the  confederates,  30,000  strong,  at  Cha3- 
Jul.  Per.  4376.  ~)  ronea,  in  Bo3otia,(x)  and  by  a 
A.M.  8666. 1  signal  victory,  decided  the  fate 
oiyinp.  ex.  3.  f  of  Greece.  From  this  time 
:«n.J  ]>i,iijp  may  ije  considered  as 
supreme  lord  of  all  the  Grecian  states;  and  he 
immediately  turned  his  thoughts  towards  his 
Asiatic  expedition.  In  consequence  of  his 
l»  inii  president  of  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
•.iiid  of  the  illustrious  victory  he  had  gained  at 
Chacronea,  he  was  considered  as  the  most 
proper  person  to  conduct  the  united  force  of 
Greece  ;iud  Macedon ;  and  in  a  general  assem- 
bly held  for  the  purpose,  he  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  confederacy,  with  full 
po\ter,  on  behalf  of  the  whole,  to  act  against 


(w)  Dirxl.  Sicnl.  lib.  xvi.    Justin,  lib.  ix.  cap.  3 
(x)  See  before,  p.  CO!),  717. 


the  Persians ;  an  expedition,  which,  besides 
the  ancient  enmity  of  the  Greeks  towards 
those  people,  he  coloured  with  a  new  pretence, 
arising  out  of  the  assistance  they  had  given 
to  the  people  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium. 
Having  settled  the  quotas  to  be  furnished  by 
each  state,  and  made  some  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  securing  the  general  tranquillity, 
Philip  returned  to  Macedon,  and  began  to 
make  extensive  preparations  for  this  new 
undertaking. 

The  splendour  of  successful  military  enter- 
prise, and  the  pride  of  extended  dominion, 
were  but  ill  compensations  to  Philip  for  the 
loss  of  domestic  happiness.  It  might  have 
been  difficult,  even  at  the  time,  to  account  for 
a  misunderstanding  that  took  place  between 
him  and  his  wife  Olympias,  nor  can  the  origi- 
nal cause  be  now  ascertained :  suffice  it  there- 
fore to  remark,  that  Olympias  was  a  woman  of 
a  bold  spirit,  great  abilities,  and  fine  address, 
added  to  much  cunning;  and  she  has  been 
greatly  wronged,  if  she  had  not  more  intrigues 
than  that  with  Jupiter  Amman,  to  which  Alex- 
ander sought  to  ascribe  his  birth.(y)  Her 
conduct  was  so  extremely  displeasing  to  the 
king,  that  he  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  a 
divorce,  and  married  Cleopatra,  the  grand- 
daughter or  niece  of  one  Attains,  a  Macedo- 
nian nobleman.(z)  This  was  much  resented 
by  Alexander,  who  defended  the  rights  of  his 
mother  and  of  himself  with  the  impetuosity 
natural  to  his  character;  and  at  the  nuptial 
feast,  an  open  rupture  broke  out  between  the 
imperious  father  and  his  more  imperious  son. 
Attalus,  in  the  vanity  of  his  mind,  produced 
by  his  near  alliance  with  his  sovereign,  endea- 
voured to  compliment  Philip,  by  saying,  that 
the  Macedonians  hoped  he  would  now  give 
them  a  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  Alexander 
no  sooner  heard  these  words  than,  in  the  heat 
of  his  resentment,  he  cried  out :  "  Wretch,  do 
you  then  take  me  for  a  bastard  ?"  and  instantly 
threw  his  goblet  at  Attains,  who  returned  the 
outrage  with  increased  violence.  Clamour  and 
confusion  arose ;  and  the  king,  provoked  at  this 
disturbance,  drew  his  sword,  and,  forgetting 
that  he  was  lame,  made  towards  his  son.  His 
precipitation,  and  the  quantity  of  wine  in  which 


(y)  Justin,  lib.  viii.  cap.  6. 

(z)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.  Arrian.  in  Prafat.  Expedit.  Alex. 
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he  had  indulged,  contributed  to  disappoint  his 
rashness  ;  for  he  stumbled  and  fell  on  the  floor. 
The  courtiers  interposed  ;  and  Alexander,  for- 
getting that  the  person  whom  he  addressed 
was  his  father  and  his  prince,  exclaimed  in  a 
contemptuous  tone :  "  Behold,  ye  Macedo- 
nians !  the  king  who  is  preparing  to  lead  you 
into  Asia;  but  who  cannot  pass  from  one  table 
to  another,  without  risking  his  neck!"  So  sav- 
ing, he  left  the  palace,  and  retired  with  his 
mother  into  Epirus.(a) 

The  dexterity  of  Philip,  prompted  by  Dama- 
ratus  the  Corinthian,  with  whom  he  lived  on 
terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy,  extricated  him 
from  this  difficulty.  He  recalled  Alexander, 
and  contrived  to  pacify  him  with  assurances, 
that  his  illustrious  merit,  which  was  alike 
known  and  admired  in  Greece  and  Macedon, 
had  not  escaped  the  anxious  vigilance  of  a 
parent,  who,  though  he  had  given  him  many 
rivals  to  the  throne,  thereby  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  surpassing  them  all  in  glory, 
and  in  the  merited  affection  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. These  condescensions  soothed  the 
young  prince ;  and  Olympias  and  Alexander 
again  made  their  appearance  at  court.  That 
he  might  announce  and  establish  his  happy 
reconciliation  with  his  family,  Philip  gave  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  the  brother  of  Olympias ;  and 
the  nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  mag- 
cence,  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  vying 
with  each  other  in  their  obsequious  respects 
towards  their  common  general  and  master. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revelry  of  these  osten- 
tatious festivities,  Philip,  relying  on  the  fidelity 
and  unreserved  attachment  of  his  subjects, 
frequently  appeared  in  public  without  guards  ; 
but,  while  he  was  going  one  day  from  the 
palace  to  the  theatre,  he  was  stabbed  to  the 
Jul.  Per.  4378.-^  neart  ^y  a  young  Macedonian, 
A.  M.  30«8.  f  named  Pausanias  :  and  who, 
Olymp.  cxi.  i.  (  endeavouring  to  escape,  was 
336.  J  overtaken;  but,  instead  of  being 
.secured,  to  discover  if  he  had  any  accomplices, 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  by  Attains,  Perdiccas, 
and  Leonatus.(b)  It  is  therefore  uncertain 
whether  he  was  stimulated  to  commit  this 
deed  by  private  resentment,  or  whether  he  was 
prompted  by  the  ill-appeased  rage  of  Olym- 

(a)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex.    Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 


pias,  or  instigated  thereto  by  the  Persian 
satraps,  on  account  of  the  intended  expe- 
dition against  Asia.  Alexander,  however, 
inclined,  or  pretended  to  incline,  to  the  latter 
opinion ;  and  alleged  the  assassination  of  his 
father  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  invading  the 
Persian  empire. 

Thus  prematurely  fell  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don, in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  is  the  first 
prince  whose  life  and  actions  the  page  of 
history  hath  described  with  regular  accuracy 
and  detail ;  his  administration  is  therefore 
rendered  a  subject  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment to  all  succeeding  ages.  Possessed  of 
foresight  and  sagacity  peculiar  to  himself,  he 
united  the  several  prominent  features  that 
distinguish  the  Grecian  people:  valour,  elo- 
quence, address,  flexibility  in  varying  his 
measures  without  changing  his  purpose,  and 
extraordinary  powers  of  application  and  per- 
severance. He  was  secret,  without  affecting 
reserve;  eloquent,  without  being  ready  to 
speak,  or  vain  of  speaking.  In  the  field,  his 
discipline  was  strict,  but  not  severe;  for  he 
was  not  so  much  the  commander,  as  the 
father  of  his  troops,  the  meanest  of  whom  he 
treated  with  the  endearing  titles  of  "  comrade," 
and  "  fellow-soldier."  In  private  life,  he  was 
affable  and  cheerful ;  was  himself  learned, 
and  a  great  patron  of  learned  men.  He 
esteemed  wit  in  an  enemy,  and  amply  reward- 
ed it  in  those  who  professed  their  respect  for 
him.  With  these  shining  qualities,  he  had 
some  of  a  very  different  complexion.  His 
ambition  was  unbounded ;  his  dissimulation 
extreme;  his  treaties  always  gave  way  to  his 
interest;  and  his  voluptuousness  was  of  the 
grossest  nature.  In  short,  he  was  a  great  man, 
with  great  vices.  Had  he  lived  longer,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  sub- 
dued the  Persian  empire;  since  the  invasion 
of  Asia  was  a  more  dazzling  but  less  difficult 
enterprise  than  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 

Philip  was  father  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Cleopatra,  by  Olympias,  the  latter  of 
whom  married  her  uncle  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus :  by  Audaca,  an  Illyrian,  he  had  also 
Cyna,  or  Cynana,  who  married  Amyntas  III. 
the  deposed  son  of  Perdiccas  III.  Philip's 

(b)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  v.  cap.  10. 
Zonar.  Annal.  torn.  x.  Justin,  lib.  ix.  Oros.  lib.  iii. 
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elder  brother;  by  Nicasipolis,  a  Thessalian, 
\as  lather  to  Nicasa,  or  Thessalonice,  who 
married  Cassander ;  by  Philaena,  a  dancer  of 
Larissa.  he  had  Aridaeus,  or  Philip  III.  who 
reigned  some  time  after  Alexander's  death; 
by  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains,  Caranus 
and  Europa,  who  were  murdered,  with  their 
mother,  by  Olympian ;  and  he  was  the  father 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Arsinoe, 
who  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy  was 
married  to  Lagus,  whence  Ptolemy  is  usually 
called  the  son  of  Lagus. 

The  news  of  Philip's  death  excited  univer- 
sal joy  throughout  Greece,  and  particularly  in 
Athens,  where  the  people  decorated  them- 
selves with  garlands;  and  decreed  a.  crown 
to  Pausanias,  his  assassin.  Sacrifices  were 
also  offered  to  the  gods  for  this  deliverance, 
and  the  Athenians  triumphed  as  though  they 
had  slain  the  tyrant  in  battle. 

Alexander  III.  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedon  immediately  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  took  possession  of  a  kingdom 
which  the  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  had 
rendered  flourishing  and  powerful. 

Ambition,  and  an  ardent  thirst  after  glory, 
even  from  his  most  tender  years,  were  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  character  of 
the  young  prince ;  and  his  natural  capacity 
\\  as  every  way  suited  to  sustain  the  mighty 
fabric,  of  which  his  father  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation, and  in  part  raised  the  superstructure. 
Philip  valued  himself  much  for  his  eloquence 
and  the  beauty  of  his  syle  ;  and  had  the  vanity 
to  have  engraved  on  his  coins,  the  several  vic- 
tories \\hich  he  had  won  at  the  Olympic  game 
in  the  chariot  race;  but  this  was  not  the  kind 
of  glory  after  which  Alexander  aspired;  for 
when  his  friends  asked  him  whether  he  would 
not  become  a  competitor  for  the  prizes  in  the 
abo\e  games,  lie  answered:  "  Yes,  provided 
kings  would  be  my  competitors." 

Whenever  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
Philip  had  taken  some  city,  or  gained  some 
great  battle,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  in  a 
melancholy  tone  of  voice:  "Friends!  myfathei 
leave  us  nothing  to  do." 


\fi--r  tlir  battle  of  Arl»rla,   tin-   Macedonians  having 
f"1""1    !l"  -|"'ils   of  Darius    a    pold   box    cnrirlici 

v.itli  jim-ions  itones,  in  which  (li;,t  prim-.:  nsnl  to  put  hi 
perfumes,  Alexander,  who  was  co\ered  with  dust,  am 
regardless  of  those  things  to  which  it  had  been  appropr 


In  his  youth,  several  preceptors   were   ap- 
pointed to  teach  him  all  such  arts  and  sciences 
as  were  worthy  of  the  heir  of  a  great  kingdom. 
One  of  these  was  Leonidas,  a  person  of  austere 
morals,  and  a  relation  of  Olympias :  he  was 
his  governor ;    and  when  they  were  on  their 
journey,  Leonidas  would  examine  his  trunks, 
to  see  whether  his  mother  had  not  put  some- 
thing superfluous  into  them  which  might  admi- 
nister to  delicacy  and  luxury.     In  addition  to 
Leonidas,  Lysimachus,  an  Acarnanian,  a  man 
of  great  moderation,   was   the  prince's  early 
preceptor ;  and  when  he  was  of  sufficient  age, 
Aristotle  became  his  tutor  in  literature,   and 
his   master  in   politics.      In  every   branch  of 
learning,    which    it.  was  thought  necessary  he 
should   be   taught,   the    young    prince    made 
astonishing  progress.     The   works  of  Homer 
were   his   particular   study    and    delight,   and 
continued  to  be  so  in  his  riper  years.     The 
Iliad  he  used  to  consider  as  the  noblest  pro- 
duction of  the  human  mind  ;  for  he  discovered 
in  it  sentiments  worthy  of  a  king  and  of  a  con- 
queror.(c)     He  loved  to  converse  with  learned 
men,  and  to  read  their  writings ;  and  he  be- 
stowed on  the  fine  arts,  such  as  music,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  all  the  attention  they 
deserve  from  a  prince,  and  sufficient  to  give 
him  an  idea  of  their  value  and  use.     In  his 
exercises,  he  distinguished  the  useful  from  the 
fanciful ;  in  his  diversions,  he  declined  what- 
ever was  unmanly,  and  in  his  studies  despised 
alike  whatever  was  trifling  or  pedantic.     He 
applied    himself  to    natural    philosophy   and 
metaphysics ;  but  he  was  especially   pleased 
with  ethics,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  duties 
essential  to  social  life.     He  was   of  a  lively 
disposition,    resolute,    and    tenacious    of    his 
opinion ;  but  always  ready  to  submit  to  reason 
and  good  sense.     He  diligently  cultivated  the 
art  of  speaking  with  dignity ;  nor  was  he  ever 
excelled  in  what  may  be  termed  the  rhetoric 
of  kings. 

He  very  early  became  an  expert  horseman. 
Bucephalus,  a  strong  Thessalian  horse,  which 
had  been  sent  as  a  present  to  Philip,  v\as 
found  so  totally  ungovernable,  that  no  person 


ated,  commanded  that  it  should  be  set  apart  to  contain  his 
copy  of  Homer.  He  had  always  with  him  that  edition  of 
the  poet's  productions  which  Aristotle  revised  and  cor- 
rected ;  and  this  he  constantly  laid,  with  his  sword,  every 
night  under  his  pillow. 
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durst  venture  to  ride  him.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, requested  permission  from  his  father, 
that  he  might  mount  the  unruly  steed.  Philip 
at  first  refused  his  consent;  hut,  being  pressed 
by  the  young  prince,  he  yielded  to  his  en- 
treaties. Alexander  then,  springing  upon  the 
back  of  the  horse,  managed  him  so  dexte- 
rously, that  all  present  admired  and  applaud- 
ed him.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Philip 
shed  tears  of  joy  ;  and,  embracing  Alexander, 
said  :  "  My  son,  seek  some  other  kingdom 
more  worthy  of  thee ;  for  Macedon  is  below 
thy  merit.'(d) 

The  first  act  of  Alexander,  as  a  king,  was 
doing  justice  upon  those  who  were  suspected 
of  having  been  concerned  with  Pausanias,  the 
assassin  of  his  father ;  and  then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  public  affairs,  which 
were  wholly  in  confusion :  for  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  had  revolted,  believing,  with  the 
Athenians,  that  the  young  king  was  no  better 
than  a  giddy  boy ;  and  the  states  of  Greece 
were  forming  a  confederacy  against  him.  The 
Persians  had  been  contriving  to  transfer  the 
war  into  Macedon ;  but  as  soon  as  news  of 
Philip's  death  reached  them,  they  supposed 
all  danger  to  be  over ;  so  much  was  Alexander 
then  contemned.  At  the  same  time,  Attains, 
whose  daughter  Philip  had  married,  and  who 
had  the  joint  command  with  Parmenio  of  the 
Macedonian  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Asia, 
aspired  to  the  crown,  and  sought  to  draw 
the  soldiers  from  their  allegiance.  In  the 
councils  held  on  this  occasion,  Alexander's 
best  friends  advised  him  rather  to  use  dissi- 
mulation than  force,  and  to  overreach  by 
cunning  those  whom  they  despaired  of  his 
subduing:  but  Alexander  thought  vigorous 
measures  only  proper,  and  immediately  led 
his  army  into  Thessaly.  There  he  harangued 
the  princes  so  effectually,  that  he  thoroughly 
gained  them  over  to  his  interest,  and  was  by 
them  declared  general  of  Greece.  He  then 
returned  to  Macedon,  and  dispatched  Heca- 
taeus,  an  officer  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to 
Asia,  with  orders  to  seize  Attains,  if  possible  ; 
or,  if  not,  to  put  him  to  death;  a  commission 

(d)  It  is  said,  that  when  this  horse  was  saddled  and  ready 
for  battle,  he  would  suffer  no  other  person  to  mount  him, 
or  to  go  near  him  ;  that  he  went  on  his  knees  to  receive 
his  master  upon  his  back  ;  that  in  the  battle  against  Poms 
he  received  a  mortal  wound,  but  saved  the  life  of  Alexander 
by  rushing  through  the  crowd  of  his  enemies,  and  then  fell 


which  was  punctually  executed  in  the  latter 
article,  notwithstanding  that  the  traitor  had 
changed  his  tone  to  loud  professions  of 
loyalty. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Alexander 
resolved  to  subdue  the  Triballians  and  Illy- 
rians,  who  inhabited  the  conn-  ,-jul  Per  4379 
tries  since  called  Bulgaria  and  \  A.  M.  3069. 
Sclavonia,  and  had  been  very  )  Olymp  cxi.  2. 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Ma-  IB.  C.  335. 
cedonians.  In  this  expedition,  though  then 
but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  followed  his 
own  sentiments,  rather  than  the  counsels  of 
others,  acting  regularly  on  the  principle  he 
had  at  first,  laid  down,  that  the  power  of 
Macedon  was  to  be  supported  by  the  same 
vigorous  measures  by  which  it  had  been 
attained ;  and  he  discovered  a  surprising  de- 
gree of  military  skill  in  its  prosecution.  From 
Amphipolis,  where  he  had  ordered  his  army 
to  assemble,  he  marched  towards  the  river 
Nessus,  and  leaving  the  city  of  Philippi  and 
mount  Orbelus  on  the  left,  he  in  ten  days 
reached  mount  Haemus,(e)  where  he  found 
the  barbarians  posted  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner.  On  the  tops  of  the  cliffs, 
and  at  the  head  of  every  passage,  they 
had  placed  their  carriages  and  waggons  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  parapet, 
with  the  shafts  inwards,  so  that  when  the 
Macedonians  should  have  half  ascended  the 
rock,  they  might  be  able  to  precipitate  these 
heavy  carriages  down  upon  them.  They 
reckoned  the  more  upon  this  contrivance,  on 
account  of  the  close  order  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  which  they  imagined  would  be 
terribly  exposed  by  the  soldiers  wanting  room 
to  stir  out  of  the  way  of  the  descending  wag- 
gons. But  Alexander,  who  penetrated  the 
design,  defeated  it,  by  directing  his  heavy- 
armed  troops  to  march,  and  to  open  to  the 
right  and  left  where  the  way  would  permit, 
that  the  vehicles  might  pass  through ;  but  in 
the  narrow  defiles  to  throw  themselves  on 
their  faces,  with  their  shields  behind  them, 
that  the  carts  might  run  over  them.  This 
contrivance  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  the 

down  dead ;  and  that  his  master  shed  tears  for  his  death, 
and  in  memory  of  him  built  the  city  of  Bucephala,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspis.  He  was  thirty  years  old  when  he 
died.* 

(e)  Arrian.  Expedit.  Alexand.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

*  Pint,  in  Fit.  Ateiand.    Arrian.  lib.  v.  cap.  3.    Plin.  lib.  viii.  cap.  4S. 
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enemy's    works, 
Then  the  lidit- 


Macedonian*  reached  the 
without  llie  loss  of  a  man. 
armed  troops  began  the  attack;  aud  when 
Alexander  himself  charged  at  the  head  of  the 
targeteers,  the  barbarians,  who  had  made  a 
stout  resistance,  were  driven  from  their  posts 
\\iili  great  slaughter,  leaving  behind  them  their 
camp,  full  of  women,  children,  and  cattle. 

The  next  exploits  of  Alexander  were  against 
the  Getae,  the  Taulantii,  and  other  nations 
inhabiting  the  country  north  of  the  Ister,  which 
river  he  crossed  in  a  single  night ;  these  he  also 
overcame,  shewing  in  all  his  actions  the  most 
perfect  skill  in  military  affairs,  joined  with  the 
greatest  valour.(f) 

In  the  midst  of  these  victories,  Alexander 
received  advice  that  all  Greece  was  in  com- 
motion, in  consequence  of  a  report,  confidently 
circulated,  that  he  had  been  slain  in  Illyria; 
and  that  the  Thebans  had  massacred  Amyntas 
and    Timolaus,    two    eminent   officers   in   the 
Macedonian   garrison   which    occupied    then- 
citadel.     Alexander  did  not  suffer  this  mistake 
to  remain  long  uncontradicted :   he  marched 
with   such  expedition,  that  in  seven  days  he 
reached  Pallene,  in  Thessaly  ;  and  in  six  days 
more  he  entered  13ti>otia,  before  the  Thebans 
had  intelligence  of  Iris  passing  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae.     Even  then,  they  would  not  be- 
lieve that  he  was  alive,  but  insisted  that  the 
Macedonian  army  was  commanded  by  Anti- 
I >ater,  or  by  Alexander   the  son  of  JEropus. 
The  rest  of  the  Greeks,  however,  were  not  so 
hard  of  belief;  and  therefore  sent  no  assist- 
ance to  the  Thebans,  who  were  thus  obliged 
to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  presumption. 
The  city  of  Thebes  was  taken  by  storm;  the 
inhabitants  were  for  some  hours  massacred, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  by  the  en- 
raged   troops,   whose    commanders    they    had 
put  to   death;  and   all   the  houses  were   laid 
prostrate,  on  the  ground,  except  that  of  Pindar 
I  lie  poet,  which  was  spared  out  of  respect  to 
ils  former  owner,  who   had  celebrated   in  his 
\erses    the    deeds    of  Alexander  I.    king    of 
Macedon.     In  this  war,  ninety  thousand  The- 
bans are  supposed   to   have   perished.(g)     By 
this  se\erit\,  he  rest  of  the  Grecian  stales  were 
so  thoroughly   intimidated,  that  they  thought 
no   more  of  resistance;  the    Eleans    restored 


(f)  Arrian.  Expedit,  Alexand.  lib.  i.  cap.  2—4. 

(g)  Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.    See  before,  p.  717,  718. 


their  exiles,  because  the\  were  the  king's 
friends ;  the  cities  of  ^Etolia  deprecated  his 
wrath  in  a  most  submissive  embassy  ;  and  the 
Athenians  were  so  terrified,  that  they  sent 
deputies  to  compliment  him  on  his  safe  return 
from  his  expedition  against  the  barbarians,  and 
to  assure  him  of  their  great  satisfaction  in  his 
chastisement  of  the  rebellious  Thebans.  They 
also  promised  to  institute  legal  proceedings 
against  their  orators,  who  had  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  him.(h) 

After  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  Alexander 
went  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle ;  but  arriv- 
ing at  the  temple  on  one  of  those  days  which 
were  deemed  uulucky,  the  Pythia  refused  to 
perform  her  office ;  the  king,  who  could  bear 
no  contradiction  to  his  will,  took  her  therefore 
forcibly  by  the  arm,  and  drew  her  towards  the 
sacred  tripod,  on  which,  as  she  was  about  to 
seat  herself,  she  cried  out,  by  way  of  excuse 
for  breaking  through  the  custom  of  the  temple : 
"  My  son,  thou  art  invincible!"  At  these 
words,  Alexander  exclaimed :  "  I  accept  the 
answer;"  and  leaving  her  immediately,  de- 
clared he  would  have  no  other.(i) 

Before  he  returned  to  Macedon,  Alexander 
went  to  Corinth,  where  in  a  general  assembly 
of  the  Grecian  states,  every  thing  was  settled 
relative  to  his  dignity  as  their  generalissimo. 
Here  he  also  received  the  compliments  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  among  the  Greeks,  many 
of  whom  travelled  a  considerable  distance 
for  the  purpose ;  but  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the 
Cynic  philosopher,  who  was  then  at  Cranium, 
a  suburb  of  Corinth,  refused  to  wait  upon  him, 
which  being  remarked  to  Alexander,  he  con- 
descended himself  to  visit  the  philosopher, 
and  that  singular  interview  took  place,  which 
has  been  noticed  in  the  history  of  Grecian 
literature  and  men  of  learning.(j) 

As  soon  as  Alexander  was  returned  to 
jEgae,  he  held  a  grand  council  of  state  and 
war,  relative  to  his  favourite  object  of  an 
Asiatic  expedition.  Antipater,  Parmenio,  and 
others  of  his  gravest  counsellors,  advised  that 
lie  should  first  marry  and  have  heirs  to  the 
throne;  but  Alexander  would  hear  of  no 
delay,  and  began  immediately  to  make  his 
preparations.  He  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  to 
the  Muses,  consecrating  a  day  to  each  muse ; 

(h)  See  before,  p.  692.  (i)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alexand, 

(j)  See  before,  p.  99.  art.  Dior/cues. 
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he  revived  the  games  which  his  predecessor 
Archelaus  had  instituted,  and  entertained  no 
less  than  one  hundred  of  his  friends  at  his  own 
table  during  the  festivals.  He  inquired  into 
their  affairs,  and  gave  to  one  an  estate  in  land, 
to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  imposts  of 
a  town,  and  to  a  fourth  the  toll  of  a  harbour. 
As  he  thus  disposed  of,  and  exhausted  all,  the 
revenues  of  his  demesnes,  Perdiccas  said  to 
him :  "  My  lord,  what  do  you  reserve  for 
yourself?"  "  Hope,"  answered  Alexander. 
"  Then,  sir,"  rejoined  Perdiccas,  "  we,  who 
are  to  share  your  dangers,  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  same  hope ;"  and  for  that  reason 
he  declined  accepting  the  office  to  which  the 
king  had  appointed  him.(k) 

Very  little  preparation  was  requisite  for  the 
Macedonian  monarch,  who  went  out  as  to  an 
assured  conquest;  and  reckoned  upon  being 
amply  supplied  from  the  spoils  of  his  enemies. 
Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of 
his  army ;  but  Plutarch  says  he  had  not  above 
30,000,  or  at  most  34,000  foot,  and  4000  or 
5000  horse.(l)  He  had  only  one  month's  pro- 
vision ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  had 
any  money;  for  Onesicritus,  who  was  in  the 
expedition,  says  he  was  two  hundred  talents  in 
debt,  while  Aristobulus  states  that  he  took 
seventy  talents  with  him;  a  small  sum  indeed 
for  such  an  undertaking.  To  prevent  disturb- 
ances, Antipater  was  left  in  Macedon,  with 
12,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry.  Justin 
relates  that  he  caused  such  of  the  royal  blood 
as  he  suspected,  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  no 
other  historian  mentions  any  thing  of  the  kind ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  reproved 
his  mother  Olympias  for  ill-treating  her  rival 
Cleopatra  during  his  absence  in  Illyricum  and 
Greece.(m) 

Jul.  Per.  4380.-)  Early  in  the  sPrinS'  tlie  armY 

A.M.      3(»7o.  (  having  assembled  at  Amplii|><>- 

Olymp.  cxi.  3.  (  lis,   Alexander  began  his  inarch 

R.  C.        334. )  from    that   city  to    the  mouths 


(k)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex.  Arrian.  lib.  i,  cap.  11. 

(1)  Arrian  says  they  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  5000 
horse  :*  Diodorus,  who  is  more  particular,  says,  there  were 
13,000  Macedonian  foot ;  7000  from  the  confederate  states ; 
and  5000  mercenaries :  these  were  under  the  command  of 
Parmenio.  Of  the  Odryssans,  Triballians,  and  Thessalians, 
there  were  5000 ;  and  of  the  Adrians,  armed  only  with 
darts,  1000 ;  but  as  he  computes  the  total  at  30,000,  it  is 
supposed  he  was  mistaken  in  his  first  number,  and  that 

*  Arrian.  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 


of  the  Strymon;  then  crossing  mount  Paii- 
gaeus,  lie  took  the  road  to  Abdera:  cros>ing 
the  Ebrus,  he  proceeded  through  the  country 
of  Paetis,  and  in  twenty  days  reached  Sesto.s, 
on  the  Hellespont:  thence  he  marched  to 
Eleus,  and  there  sacrificed  on  the  tumulus  .it 
Protesilaus,  because  he  was  the  first  among 
the  Greeks,  who  in  the  Trojan  expedition  set 
foot  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  greater  part 
of  the  army,  under  Parmenio,  embarked  at 
Sestos,  on  board  a  fleet  of  160  galleys,  of 
three  benches  of  oars,  besides  small  craft. 
Alexander  himself  sailed  from  Eleus,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Hellespont 
offered  a  bull  to  Neptune  and  the  Nereids, 
pouring  forth  a  libation  from  a  golden  cup. 
The  Persians,  though  long  apprised  of  the 
intended  invasion,  had  totally  neglected  the 
means  of  defending  their  western  frontier; 
and  the  army  of  Alexander  landed  without 
opposition  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 

The  causes  of  this  negligence  in  the  Per- 
sians, resulted,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
character  of  their  prince,  but  still  more  from 
that  of  the  nation.  Codomanus  had  obtained 
the  throne  by  assassination  and  intrigue,(n) 
about  the  time  when  Alexander  became  king 
of  Macedon.  In  the  space  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  the  Persians  had  been 
continually  degenerating  from  the  virtues  that 
characterise  a  poor  and  warlike  nation,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  acquiring  the  knowledge 
and  improvements  which  peace  and  opulence 
generally  produce ;  and  they  seemed  devoted 
to  destruction  still  more  by  their  ignorance  of 
the  arts  of  peace  and  Avar,  than  by  their 
effeminacy  and  luxury.  The  provinces  had 
ceased  to  maintain  communication  with  the 
capital ;  and  the  standing  military  force  was 
insufficient  to  awe  the  distant  satraps,  or  vice- 
roys. The  mass  of  the  nations,  besides,  had 
never  been  properly  consolidated  into  one  >\  — 
tern,  and  was  ready  to  crumble  into  pieces  at  the 


there  were  but  12,000  Macedonians:  or  he  may  ha\e 
omitted  the  Agrians  in  his  total.  The  horse  he  states  at 
1800  Macedonians,  commanded  by  Philotas;  us  many 
Thessalians,  under  the  command  of  Callias  ;  000  from  the 
Grecian  states,  led  by  Eurygius :  and  900  Thradans  and 
Pivonians,  who  led  the  van,  under  Cassander.t 

(m)  Plut.  De  Virtut.  Alexand. 

(n)  Sec  before,  p.  427. 

t  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi. 
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«hock  of  an  invader.  Under  the  younger  Cyrus, 
t\\el\e  thousand  Greeks  had  baffled  the  arms, 
and  almost  dnided  the  empire  of  Persia  ;(o) 
and  there  vu»uld  be  little  reason  to  admire 
the  magnanimity  of  Alexander  in  undertaking 
tlii>  t>x])edition,  were  it  not  known  that  Darius, 
tin  reigning  monarch,  was  brave  and  gene- 
rous, beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  assisted 
by  the  valour  of  fifty  thousand  Greek  mer- 
cenaries. 

As  Alexander  approached  the  Asiatic  shore, 
he  launched  a  javelin,  which  stuck  in  the 
earth ;  then,  in  complete  armour,  he  leaped 
upon  the  strand  ;  and  having  erected  altars  to 
,/njii/fi;  Miiivrni,  and  Hercules,  he  proceeded 
to  Ilium,  where  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  and 
taking  down  some  arms,  which  were  reputed 
to  have  hung  in  her  temple  ever  since  the 
Trojan  war,  consecrated  his  own  in  their 
stead.  He  also  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of 
Priam,  in  order  to  avert  his  wrath,  on  account 
of  his  own  descent  from  Achilles. 

Having  performed  these  rites,  which  demon- 
strate that  he  was,  in  early  life  at  least, 
zealous  in  the  religion  of  his  time,  Alexander 
continued  his  march  towards  the  river  Gra- 
nicns,  without  meeting-  any  considerable  inci- 
dent, except  the  preservation  of  Lampsacus. 
lie  had  determined  to  destroy  this  Greek 
city,  on  account  of  its  adherence  to  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  when  lie  saw  Anaximenes,  an 
eminent  historian,  well  known  in  Philip's 
court,  and  for  whom  Alexander  himself  had 
a  s-Teat  esteem,  approaching  him  to  intercede 
for  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  indignation  ran 
so  high,  that  he  cried  out:  "Anaximenes,  I 
s\v<»ar  solemnly  that  1  will  not  do  what  you 
desire  of  me!"  "  My  request,  then,  sir,"  said 
the  old  man,  smiling,  "  is,  that  yon  would  burn 
Lampsacus."  This  address  so  pleased  Alex- 
der,  that  he  not  only  observed  the  letter  of 
his  oath,  by  not  burning  the  city,  but  ordered 
it  to  be  spared  altogether.(p) 

The  Persians,  in  the  mean  time,  had  assem- 
bled a  numerous  army  in  Phrygia,  and  had 
posted  themselves  along  the  Granicns,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Alexander:  an  engage- 
ment ensued  on  the  banks  of  that  river  ;(q) 
the  Persians  were  defeated,  and  Alexander 
became  master  of  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 


(o)  Sec  lie-tore,  p.  -117,  012. 
(|>)  V;il.  M;i\.  lib.  vii.  cap.  3. 
0 


try.  Galas  was  constituted  lieutenant  of  the 
province,  and  the  same  tribute  was  exacted 
from  it  as  had  before  been  paid  to  Darius. 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus  proved  fatal  to 
many  of  the  Persian  commanders ;  and  Aris- 
tes,  the  chief  who  recommended  this  engage- 
ment, died  in  despair  by  his  own  hand.  On 
the  other  hand,  Alexander  lost  only  eighty- 
five  horsemen,  and  thirty  light  infantry:  of 
the  former,  twenty-five  were  of  the  royal  band 
of  compdnions ;  and  by  command  of  the  king, 
their  statues  were  formed  by  the  art  of  his 
admiral  Lysippus,  and  erected  in  the  Mace- 
donian city  of  Dia. 

This  great  victory  enabled  Alexander  to 
display  alike  his  policy  and  his  prudence. 
The  parents  and  children  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  his  army  were  thenceforth  exempted 
from  every  species  of  tribute.  He  carefully 
visited  the  wounded  in  person.  The  bodies 
of  the  Persian  commanders  were  interred  ;  as 
were  those  of  all  the  Greeks,  both  officers  and 
soldiers.  The  Grecian  captives  were  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  Thracian  mines,  as  a 
punishment  for  bearing  arms  against  their 
country ;  but  Alexander  softened  this  severity 
by  a  very  seasonable  compliment  to  the 
Athenians,  whose  city  he  preferred  to  be  the 
repository  of  his  trophies  and  renown.  Three 
hundred  suits  of  Persian  armour  were  sent 
immediately  after  the  battle,  as  dedications  to 
the  goddess  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis ;  and 
the  magnificent  present  was  inscribed  to  the 
following  effect :  "  Alexander,  son  of  Philip, 
and  the  Greeks  (except  the  Lacedaemonians") 
gained  these  spoils  from  the  Barbarians  in 
Asia." 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alex- 
ander the  way  for  subduing  Ionia,  Caria, 
Phrygia,  and  in  a  word  all  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces west  of  the  Halys,  which  once  formed 
the  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Lydians.  He 
first  inarched  towards  Sardis,  the  former  capi- 
tal of  Croesus,  and  was  met  on  his  way  by 
Mythrenes,  governor  of  the  garrison,  accom 
panied  by  the  chief  citizens,  who,  by  sur- 
rendering the  place  into  his  hands,  regained 
their  ancient  laws  and  privileges,  after  having 
endured  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  Per- 
sian yoke.  Here  Alexander  erected  a  temple 

(q)  See  before,  p.  428. 
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to  Jupiter  Olympics,  on  the  site  of  the  palace 
of  the  Lydian  kings.  The  government  of  the 
castle  was  committed  to  Pausanias ;  the  col- 
lection of  the  tribute  and  imposts  to  Nicias ; 
and  Asander,  son  of  Philotas,  was  constituted 
prefect  of  Lydia  and  the  provinces  connected 
with  it.(r) 

Alexander  next  repaired  to  Ephesus,  where 
he  restored  the  democratic  government;  and 
finding  the  citizens  engaged  in  rebuilding  the 
temple  of  Diana,  which,  above  twenty  years 
before,  had  been  set  on  fire  by  Hesostratus, 
in  the  same  night  in  which  Alexander  was 
l>orn,  he  ordered  the  tribute  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  the  Persians  to  be  applied 
towards  promoting  the  work.  It  is  said,  he 
would  have  been  at  the  whole  cost  of  that 
magnificent  pile,  if  the  Ephosians  would  have 
inscribed  his  name  on  it ;  but  they  preferred 
to  keep  the  honour  and  the  expense  to  them- 
selves. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Ephesus,  Alex- 
ander marched  against  Miletus.  This  city 
and  Halicarnassus  were  the  only  places  of 
note  that  retarded  his  progress.  Miletus  was 
defended  by  Memnon,  the  Rhodian,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  who  had  fled 
thither  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  and 
were  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance. 
The  city  was,  however,  soon  reduced, (s)  and 
Memnon  withdrew  his  garrison  into  an  island, 
where  part  of  the  mercenaries  capitulated,  and 
were  received  into  Alexander's  service;  but 
the  remainder,  with  Memnon  himself,  retired 
to  Halicarnassus. 

Almost  all  the  cities  between  Miletus  and 
Halicarnassus  submitted  as  soon  as  they  heard 
that  the  former  was  taken ;  but  Halicarnassus, 
where  Memnon  commanded,  made  an  obsti- 
nate defence.  Alexander,  sensible  that  the 
reduction  of  this  place  would  cost  him  both 
time  and  trouble,  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
five  stadia  from  the  walls,  and  contented  him- 
self with  skirmishing  daily  with  the  garrison 
till  he  should  complete  his  preparations  for 
the  siege.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Myndus  privately  promised  Alex- 
ander to  put  their  town  into  his  hands,  if  he 
would  advance  upon  it  in  the  night  with  a 
respectable  force.  At  midnight,  therefore,  he 
approached  the  walls,  with  a  considerable 


(r)  Arrian.  lib.  i.  cap.  18. 


body  of  horse,  supported  by  a  number  of  light 
infantry;  but  he  perceived  no  token  of  sur- 
render. He  then  attempted  to  take  it  by  a 
coup  tie  main;  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
advanced  and  undermined  the  walls,  so  as  to 
throw  down  one  of  the  towers,  but  without 
effecting  a  breach :  being  thus  frustrated  in  his 
expectations,  and  finding  the  citizens  bent  on 
resistance,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  succours  sent  them  by  sea  from  Halicar- 
nassus, he  drew  off  his  troops,  and  returned  to 
the  siege  of  the  last  named  place.  Here  he  had 
no  sooner  commenced  his  operations,  than  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  Greeks  and  Persians, 
sallied  out,  and  maintained  a  desperate  con- 
flict. Having  repelled  them  with  much  diffi- 
culty, Alexander  undertook  the  laborious 
work  of  filling  up  a  ditch  thirty  cubits  broad 
and  fifteen  deep,  which  had  been  drawn  round 
the  wall  by  the  besieged  with  incredible  dili- 
gence. After  effecting  this,  Alexander  com- 
manded wooden  towers  to  be  advanced,  upon 
which  the  Macedonians  erected  their  batteries, 
and  were  enabled  to  assault  the  enemy  to 
great  advantage;  but  the  garrison,  in  a  noc- 
turnal sally,  attacked  these  preparations  ;  and 
an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  three  hun- 
dred Macedonian  soldiers  were  wounded,  and 
sixteen  slain.  On  the  side  of  the  Halicarna<- 
sians  170  fell,  among  whom  was  Neoptolemus, 
the  brother  of  Arrhabams,  and  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  who  had  formerly  fled  from  Macedon  to 
Darius. 

Not  long  after,  this  city,  which  had  so 
bravely  resisted  and  repelled  the  assailants, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  accident. 
It  happened  that  the  battalion  of  Perdiccas 
was  posted  on  that  side  of  the  wall  which 
faced  Miletus.  Two  soldiers,  supping  toge- 
ther in  their  quarters,  boasted  of  their  military 
exploits,  each  preferring  his  own.  Heated 
with  wine,  they  became  emulous ;  and 
determined,  not  indeed  with  the  hope  of 
victory,  but  with  an  ambition  of  displaying 
their  courage,  to  assault  the  wall  of  Halicar- 
nassus. They  were  soon  perceived  by  the 
guards  of  the  place,  who  made  ready  to  repel 
them ;  but  they  slew  the  first  that  approached, 
and  cast  javelins  at  those  who  followed.  Be- 
fore they  were  borne  down  by  numbers,  many 
of  their  own  party  had  hastened  to  their  relief; 
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and  had  the  assault  been  properly  supported, 
tin-  eii\  would  have  been  taken  by  storm. 

Alexander  now  ordered  fresh  and  vigorous 
attempts  to  be  made  upon  the  walls,  which 
wtn    us  resolutely  defended.     Several  despe- 
rate Billies  were  made  by  the  besieged;  and 
though  they  were  always  repelled,  they  lost 
not  their  spirit.     When  it  was  evident  that  the 
place  was  no  longer  tenable,  the  citizens  dis- 
played the  same  decisive   boldness  that  had 
been   visible  in   every  part  of  their  defence. 
During  the  night,  they  summoned  together  all 
their  adherents,   and  set  fire  to  the  wooden 
towers  which  they  had  erected  to  guard  them 
from  the  shocks  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and 
to  the  arsenal,  where  their  own  military  engines 
were  lodged,  as  well  as  to  some  houses  near 
the  wall :    they  then  effected  their  escape  to 
two   neighbouring   castles    of   great   strength, 
which  Alexander  declined  besieging,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  time  they  would  have  taken 
up,  as  because  he  deemed  them  of  little  im- 
portance after  the  reduction  of  the  city.     To 
prevent  Halicamassus  serving  as  a  retreat  to 
his  enemies,  he  ordered  it  to  be  demolished ; 
and  then  sent  his  engineers  with  the  besieging 
engines  to  Tralles,  which  he  likewise  levelled 
with  the  ground.(t)     He  then  sent  Parmenio 
to  traverse  the  central  countries  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  while  he  himself  pursued  his  journey 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Asiatic 
peninsula. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  Ada, 
queen  of  Caria,(u)  induced  many  of  the  princes 
of  Asia  Minor  to  revolt  from  Darius,  in  order 
to  put  themselves  under  his  protection.  In 
the  numh(-T  of  these  was  Mithridates  II.  king 
of  Pontus,  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  monarch 
of  the  same  name,  who  in  a  subsequent  age 
gave  the  Romans  so  much  trouble,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Persia.  He 
repaired  to  Alexander's  camp,  to  pay  his  com- 
pliments, and  there  became  so  attached  to 
him,  that  he  accompanied  him  in  his  Persian 
expedition.(v) 

NVhih-  the  Macedonian  monarch  lay  before 
llalieaniassiis,  a  treasonable  correspondence 
\\;i>  In 'H'liii  between  Alexander,  son  of  yEro- 
pus,  \\liom  the  king  had  made,  master  of  tlu 
Thessalian  horse,  and  his  brother  Amyntas 


lib.  i.  cap.  24.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  x\ii. 
(ID  8(  ••  bi-lon-,  \>.  21)1.  (V;  Flor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 


who  had  gone  over  to  Darius.  Olympias, 
mother  to  king  Alexander,  warned  her  son, 
in  a  letter  from  Macedon,  of  his  danger;  and 
the  soothsayers  assured  him  that  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  by  one  of  his  servants; 
but  still  the  parties  concerned  remained  undis- 
covered. At  length  Asisiues,  a  Persian,  was 
detected  by  Parmenio  carrying  a  letter  to  Alex- 
ander, promising  him  a  thousand  talents  of  sil- 
ver, with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  if  he  would 
murder  his  sovereign.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Alexander  was  arrested  before  he  had 
time  to  communicate  his  treason  to  the  troops 
under  his  command  ;  and  the  king  was  thereby 
delivered  from  a  conspiracy  which  had  occa- 
sioned him  considerable  uneasiness.(w) 

The  last  act  of  the  campaign  was  the  con- 
quest, or  extirpation,  of  the  Marmarensians, 
an  inconsiderable  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  who  had  plundered  the  rear 
of  his  army.  Their  city,  seated  among  rocks, 
they  deemed  impregnable ;  but  after  it  had 
been  stormed  for  two  days  together,  they 
found  themselves  mistaken :  the  old  men  were 
for  capitulating ;  but  the  younger  resolutely 
opposed  this,  and  by  advice  of  their  elders 
they  set  tire  to  their  houses,  in  which  they  had 
shut  up  their  superannuated  men,  their  wives 
and  children,  and  then,  to  the  number  of  about 
six  hundred,  forced  their  way  through  the 
Macedonian  guard  to  the  mountains,  where 
they  were  dispersed.(x) 

Alexander  finding  his  fleet  too  small  to  con- 
tend with  that  of  the  Persians,  and  too  expen- 
sive for  his  treasury,  determined  to  discharge 
it;  and  when  Parmenio  advised  him  first  to 
attack  the  Persians  in  a  naval  engagement, 
because  an  eagle  had  been  seen  to  come  upon 
the  shore  from  one  of  his  ships,  which  was 
considered  as  a  token  of  success ;  he  replied 
that  though  the  eagle  was  a  certain  indication 
of  victory,  yet  being  seen  on  the  shore,  she 
portended  that  he  should  become  master  of 
the  enemy's  fleet,  by  beating  their  armies  on 
the  continent.  Along  with  his  fleet,  ho  sent 
home  all  the  newly-married  soldiers  in  his 
army,  that  they  might  spend  the  winter  with 
their  wives ;  an  act  unprecedented  among  the 
Greeks,  but  which  endeared  him  more  to  the 
Macedonians  than  any  other  of  his  life.  He 

(w)  Arrian.  lib.  i.  cap.  20.    Diod.  Sicul. 
(x)  Diod.  Sicul. 
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likewise  sent  Parmenio,  Oleander,  and  other 
officers,  to  raise  recruits ;  some  in  Europe,  and 
others  in  Asia.(y) 

During  the  winter,  Alexander  received  the 
submission  of  many  cities  and  sea-ports  in 
Jul.  Per.  438i.-\  Lycia;  and  in  the  following 
A.  M.  3071!  (  spring,  as  soon  as  the  season 
Olymp.  cxi.  4.  £  permitted,  he  broke  up  his 
333. )  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Phaselis,  and,  for  greater  expedition,  sent  a 
part  of  his  army  across  the  Lydian  and  Pam- 
phylian  mountains,  by  a  short  but  difficult 
road,  to  Perga,  while  himself,  with  the  rest  of 
his  army,  pursued  the  still  more  dangerous 
way  along  the  sea-coast,  round  a  certain 
promontory,  where  the  sea  commonly  beats 
against  the  rocks,  and  renders  the  passage 
impracticable,  except  when  the  waves  are 
repelled  by  the  north  wind.  When  Alexander 
began  his  march,  the  wind  blew  from  the 
south :  he  nevertheless  advanced,  trusting 
that  he  should  be  prosperous ;  and  his  sol- 
diers were  encouraged,  by  many  pretended 
prodigies,  to  expect  a  successful  event  to 
their  undertaking.  Before  they  had  reached 
the  main  difficulties  of  the  pass,  the  south 
wind  gradually  ceased  ;  the  north  wind  began 
to  blow ;  and  their  march  was  alike  easy  and 
expeditious. 

While  Alexander  proceeded  eastward  from 
Perga,  ambassadors  met  him  from  Aspendus, 
the  principal  city  and  sea-port  of  Pamphylia. 
They  offered  to  surrender  their  city,  but  re- 
quested that  Alexander  would  not  burden 
them  with  a  garrison.  The  king  granted  what 
they  desired,  on  condition  that  they  should 
pay  him  fifty  talents,  and  deliver  them  the 
horses  which  they  bred  as  a  tribute  for  Darius. 
These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  ambas- 
sadors ;  but  their  countrymen  refused  to  fulfil 
the  agreement,  and  while  the  king  was  em- 
ployed in  reducing  other  places  in  his  way, 
they  fortified  their  city,  and  assumed  an  air  of 
defiance.  As  soon  as  Alexander  was  informed 
of  their  conduct,  he  marched  his  army  towards 
Aspendus  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  was  situ- 
ated on  a  high  and  steep  rock,  almost  inac- 
cessible, and  washed  by  the  river  Eurymedon. 
Several  streets,  however,  were  built  on  the 


(y)  Arrian.  lil>.  i.  cup.  2.i.  Diod.  Sicul.  Plut.  in  Vit. 
Alex.  It  is  lielieved,  on  apparently  just  grounds,  that 
Aristotle,  who  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew  history,  advised 


plain,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  slender  wall. 
When  the  king  approached  the  city,  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  betook  themselves  to 
the  mountains ;  and  Alexander,  entering  the 
place,  encamped  within  the  walls,  and  pre- 
pared for  besieging  the  fortified  part  of  the 
city.  The  Aspendians,  seeing  his  intentions, 
I  M  came  alarmed  for  their  safety,  and  entreated 
that  he  would  accept  the  former  terms ;  but 
he  augmented  the  fine  by  fifty  talents ;  and 
insisted  that  they  should  deliver  up  some  of 
their  principal  citizens  as  hostages  for  their 
future  obedience  to  the  governor  whom  he 
should  set  over  them,  and  their  punctual  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute. 

Having  thus  chastised  the  insolence  and 
treachery  of  the  Aspendians,  the  king  resolved 
to  march  into  Phrygia,  that  he  might  join  his 
forces  with  Parmenio,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  meet  him  in  that  country.  In  the  same  pro- 
vince also  the  new  levies  from  Macedon  and 
Greece  were  commanded  to  meet  him ;  it 
being  his  intention  to  proceed  eastward,  and 
endeavour  to  achieve  still  more  important  and 
valuable  conquests. 

With  this  view,  the  king  prosecuted  his 
march  towards  Telmessus,  a  very  strong  city, 
commanding  a  pass  between  two  high  moun- 
tains, through  which  the  Macedonians  were 
to  proceed.  This  pass  the  Telmessians  had 
occupied,  and  seemed  determined  to  dispute ; 
but  the  boldness  and  celerity  of  Alexander's 
movements  so  terrified  them,  that  they  retired 
into  their  city,  the  siege  of  which  the  monarch 
declined,  on  account  of  the  time  it  would  have 
detained  him  from  his  other  designs. 

On  his  march  from  Telmessus  towards  Gor- 
dium,  Alexander  was  waited  upon  by  deputies 
from  Athens,  who  besought  him  to  dismiss 
such  of  their  citizens  as  he  had  taken  in  the 
service  of  Persia ;  but  the  king  told  them  to 
wait  till  the  war  should  be  over,  and  then 
he  should  have  leisure  to  consider  their 
request.(z) 

The  city  of  Gordium,  in  Phrygia,  the  place 
appointed  for  assembling  the  troops,  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  as  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  Phrygian  kings,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  their  opulence  and  grandeur;  but  was 


him  to  send  home  his  young  soldiers,  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Mosaic  law,  Deut.  xx.  7 ;  xxiv.  5. 
(z)  Arrian.  lib.  i.  cap.  28. 
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more  remarkable,  because  it  contained  the 
chariot  of  Gordius,  (the  original  founder  of  its 
un Mines*,)  the  harness  of  which  was  involved 
in  u  very  intricate  knot,  concerning  which  an 
oracle  had  declared,  that  whoever  should  loose 
it  would  become  master  of  Asia.(a)  Alex- 
ander did  not  attempt  to  untie  it;  but,  as 
Curtius  relates,  cut  it  through  with  his  sword, 
declaring  that  the  method  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, provided  it  was  undone  ;(b)  or,  accord- 
ing to  Aristobulus,  who  is  said  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  transaction,  he  wrested  a  wooden 
pin  out  of  the  beam  of  the  waggon,  which  held 
it  up,  and  so  took  the  yoke  from  under  it. 
However  this  might  be,  Arrian  affirms,  that  a 
violent  thunder  storm  happening  in  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  it  was  held  declarative  of  the 
true  solution  of  this  knot,  and  that  Alexander 
should  become  lord  of  Asia.(c) 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  had  assembled  his 
troops  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  and  prepared 
to  march  against  the  invader,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  eastern  magnificence.(d)  The 
trappings  of  his  horses ;  the  rich  materials  and 
nice  adjustment  of  his  chariot ;  the  profusion 
of  jewels  which  covered  his  royal  mantle,  vest, 
and  tiara,  were  so  costly  as  to  appear  almost 
incredible.  The  dress,  and  even  the  armour 
of  his  guards,  were  adorned  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones ;  and  he  was  attended  by 
his  whole  family,  his  concubines,  and  his 
treasurers,  escorted  by  numerous  bodies  of 
troop-. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  received  information 
of  Darius's  movement,  he  proceeded  from 
Gordiurn  towards  Ancyra,  where  messengers 
came  to  him  from  Paphlagonia  with  a  tender 
of  the  whole  of  that  province,  but  requesting 
that  he  would  not  march  his  troops  through 
their  country.  Alexander  complied  with  their 
wishes,  and  commanded  them  to  obey  Galas, 
whom  lie  had  made  lieutenant  of  Phrygia. 
He  then  reduced  Gappadocia,  as  far  as  the 
river  Halya,  and  proceeded  forward  to  possess 
himself  of  Cilicia.  Here  were  three  famous 
slr:.it>  or  passes:  the  first,  at  its  entrance, 
railed  I  In-  dates  of  Cilicut ;  the  second,  called 
tkeStraitttfAmantts;  and  the  third,  denomi- 
nated (/,<•  Cat,**  <>f  Syria,  near  the  bay  of  Issus. 
The  army  made  a  rapid  march,  in  order  to 


(a)  S< .  b.-f«.r»-,  p.  207,  208. 
(I.)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii. 


(c)  Arrian.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 


possess  themselves  of  the  first  of  these,  and 
encamped  six  miles  from  the  Gilician  frontier, 
at  a  place  which,  since  the  memorable  expe- 
dition, performed  and  described  by  Xenophon, 
has  retained  the  name  of  Cyrus's  camp. 

Arsames,  governor  of  Cilicia,  had  sent 
troops  to  guard  this  strait ;  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent Alexander  from  executing  his  purpose. 
He  led  part  of  his  army,  at  the  first  watch  of 
the  night,  to  surprise  the  Persians  placed  at 
the  northern  gate  of  Cilicia:  at  his  approach, 
the  Persians  fled  ;  and  the  cowardly  Arsames, 
to  whom  Darius  had  entrusted  the  whole  pro- 
vince, prepared  to  plunder  and  burn  his  own 
capital  of  Tarsus.  But  Alexander,  by  forced 
marches,  arrived  soon  enough  to  save  the  city, 
and  Arsames  had  scarcely  time  to  escape.(e) 

At  Tarsus,  Alexander  was  detained  by  a 
malady,  occasioned,  as  some  say,  by  the  ex- 
cessive fatigue  of  his  march,  or,  as  others  relate. 
by  bathing  when  over-heated  in  the  cold  waters 
of  the  river  Cydnus,  which  runs  through  that 
city.  His  army  in  a  moment  lost  their  spirits  ; 
his  generals  knew  not  how  to  act;  and  his 
physicians  were  so  terrified,  that  all  their  skill 
seemed  to  have  deserted  them,  and  they  were 
afraid  to  adopt  the  proper  measures  for  his 
recovery,  which  was  despaired  of  by  all  except 
Philip  the  Acarnanian:  but  while  he  was  pre- 
paring a  medicine  for  this  purpose,  Alexander 
received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  who  had 
been  left  behind  in  Gappadocia,  advising  him 
to  beware  of  Philip,  since  he  had  been  bribed 
by  Darius  to  take  away  his  life.  The  kiny, 
having  perused  the  letter,  put  it  under  his  pil- 
low ;  and,  when  Philip  brought  him  the  potion, 
he  held  out  the  letter,  and  desired  him  to  read, 
at  the  same  time  drinking  off  the  mixture  with 
an  intrepid  countenance,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, or  discovering  the  least  suspicion  or 
uneasiness.  The  physician,  while  he  read  the 
letter,  betrayed  greater  signs  of  indignation 
than  of  fear;  but  he  told  the  king,  with  a 
resolute  tone,  that  he  ought  to  harbour  no 
uneasiness,  and  that  the  recovery  of  his  health 
would  not  fail  to  wipe  off  all  suspicion.  The 
potion  at  first  wrought  so  violently,  that  the 
accusation  of  Parmenio  was  strengthened  by 
the  symptoms  that  appeared:  but  at  length 
the  medicine  having  gained  the  ascendancy, 


(fl)  See  before,  p.  42!),  430. 

(.<•)  Arriun.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 
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the  king  began  to  assume  his  accustomed 
vigour ;  in  about  three  days  he  was  able  to 
shew  himself  to  his  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
respected  and  beloved ;  and  he  ever  afterwards 
testified  extraordinary  gratitude  to  the  phy- 
sician who  had  assisted  his  recovery.(f) 

As  soon  as  Alexander  was  recovered,  Par- 
menio  was  dispatched  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  strait  of  Amanus,  which  divides  Cilicia 
from  Assyria,  while  the  king  himself  reduced 
such  places  in  the  neighbourhood  as  had  not 
sought  his  protection.     Having  received   the 
submission  of  Anchiale,  a  city  of  vast  extent, 
and   secured    with   walls   of  great   thickness, 
Alexander  proceeded  to  Soli,  where  the  agree- 
able   news    reached    him,    that   Ptolemy    and 
Asander  had  defeated  the  generals  of  Darius, 
and  made  considerable  conquests  on  the  Hel- 
lespont.      He    then    marched    his   troops   to 
Mallos,   an  Argive  colony  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity  of  Cilicia,    and   was   there   informed 
that  Darius  was  with  his  forces  in  the  exten- 
sive plain  of  Sochos,  within  two  days'  journey 
of  the  straits.    Alexander  immediately  hastened 
forwards,  and,  having  passed  the  straits,  called 
the  Syrian  gates,  encamped  before  Myriandrus. 
Here  he  received  intelligence,  which  at  first 
he    could    scarcely    credit,    that   Darius  was 
behind   him,    in  the  disadvantageous  position 
of  Issus.     In  fact,  the  courtiers  and  flatterers 
of  that  unfortunate  prince  had  persuaded  him, 
that   Alexander,    in    his    protracted    stay    at 
Tarsus,  shunned  the  approach  of  the  hostile 
army,  and  was  afraid  to  meet  his  antagonist 
in   the   field.     The   proud  resentment  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  exasperated  by  the  imagined 
fears  of  his  opponent,  easily  induced  him  to 
believe   the    assertions   of  his  parasites;    and 
therefore,  not  thinking  that  Alexander  would 
march  to  the  strait  near  the  Issus,  and  being- 
desirous    of    bringing     the     two     armies    to 
action,  he  proceeded  in  an  opposite  direction 
through  the  straits  of  Amanus,  in  quest  of  the 
invader.     Having  passed  with  his  troops  these 
defiles,  he  marched  southward  to  the  bay  of 
Issus ;  and  took  the  city  of  that  name,  which, 
protected   by  a   very   slender   garrison,    con- 
tained  the   sick  and    wounded  of  the  Mace- 
donian army,  who  had  been  unable  to  follow 
it  in  its  expeditious  march  across  the  moun- 

(f)  Arrian.  ut  supr.    Q.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.    Plut.  in 
Vit,  Alex. 


tains ;  these  Darius  commanded  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  most  shocking  manner;  not 
suspecting  that  the  avenger  of  their  fate  was 
so  near  at  hand. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  received  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  situation,  he  summoned  an 
assembly  of  his  officers,  in  which  he  expa- 
tiated on  such  topics  of  encouragement  as 
naturally  suggested  themselves ;  so  that  the 
meanest  of  his  soldiers  clearly  perceived  the 
injudicious  movements  of  the  Persians,  who 
had  quitted  a  spacious  plain,  and  entangled 
themselves  among  intricate  mountains,  where 
their  cavalry,  in  which  they  greatly  excelled, 
could  be  of  no  essential  service. 

The  Macedonian  king  ordered  his  men  to 
take  some  refreshment:  and  in  the  mean  while 
he  sent  horsemen  and  archers  to  clear  the  road 
to  Issus ;  then  marching  in  the  evening  with 
his  whole  army,  he  possessed  himself  of  the 
Syrian  straits.     Having  allowed  his  men  some 
time  for  repose,  the  troops  were  in  motion  at 
break   of  day.     The  Macedonians   formed  in 
order  of  battle,  before  they  reached  the  river 
Pinarus,   on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  the 
enemy  were  encamped.     Alexander  took  the 
right  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  left;  drawing  up 
in  battle  array  between  a  mountain  and  the 
sea.     Darius,    having  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  detached  a  body  of  fifty  thou- 
sand   cavalry    and    light   infantry    across   the 
Pinarus,  that  his  troops  might  have  room  to 
form  without  confusion.     He  placed  his  Greek 
mercenaries,    amounting    to    thirty    thousaTid 
men,    directly   opposite    to    the    Macedoni 
phalanx :  and    the  Greeks    were    flanked    on 
both  sides  by  double  that  number  of  barba- 
rians.    He    ranged    the    rest    of    his    troops 
according   to   their   various  nations,    in  clo- 
but  unserviceable  ranks,  behind  the  first  line; 
and  he  found  himself  every  where  encumbered 
by  tht1  vastness  of  a  machine  which  he   had 
not  skill  to  manage. 

The  pusillanimity  of  Darius,  however,  proved 
more  fatal  to  him  than  his  ignorance.  He 
commanded  his  men  to  maintain  their  post 
on  the  Pinarus,  the  bank  of  which  was  in 
some  places  high  and  steep.  Where  the 
access  seemed  more  easy,  he  ordered  ram- 
parts to  be  made,  to  defend  his  troops  from 
the  enemy.  These  unseasonable  precautions 
evinced  to  Alexander  and  to  his  soldiers,  that 
the  mind  of  Darius  was  already  conquered ; 
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and  the\  uli».  T\ed,  tliat  he  considered  liimself 
;i  prixnn  T  h\  anticipation.  W  lien  every  thing- 
was  ready.  Alexander,  according  to  custom, 
exhorted  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  gave 
strict  orders  that  the  troops  should  proceed 
singly,  lest  the  phalanx  should  fluctuate 
through  too  eager  a  contention.  When  they 
came  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  spears,  they 
quickened  their  motion  ;  and  Alexander,  with 
his  forces  around  him,  sprang  into  the  river.  The 
impetuous  attack  of  the  right  wing  frightened 
the  unhappy  Persians  on  the  left,  who  scarcely 
waited  the  first  shock  ;  but  the  Greek  merce- 
naries, perceiving  that  the  assault  was  princi- 
directed  against  the  left  wing  of  the 


g 
ersian  army,  which  was  separated  from  the 
centre,  seized  the  decisive  moment  of  rushing 
into  the  interval,  where  the  phalanx  was  dis- 
jointed. Here  a  most  desperate  action  took 
place  ;  the  Greeks  were  anxious  to  regain  the 
honour  of  their  name  ;  and  the  Macedonians 
were  ambitious  of  maintaining-  the  glory  of 
their  phalanx  unsullied.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  Macedonian  officers,  among 
whom  was  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
perished  in  this  part  of  the  engagement.  But 
at  length,  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  having 
repelled  the  left  of  the  Persians  with  great 
slaughter,  wheeled  about,  and  attacking  the 
Greek  mercenaries,  finally  compelled  them  to 
give  way.  A  body  of  Persian  horse,  how- 
ever, still  maintained  the  contest  against  the 
Thessalian  cavalry  ;  nor  did  the  former  quit 
the  field  till  they  had  received  information 
that  Darius  had  taken  to  flight. 

In  every  part  of  the  battle  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Persians  was  now  visible.  In  the  rout 
that  ensued,  their  cavalry  and  infantry  suffered 
greatly  ;  and  the  number  who  fell  in  this  battle 
is  computed  at  110,000,  among  whom  were 
many  satraps  and  nobles.(g) 

Darius  had  discovered  little  obstinacy  in 
defending  the  important  objects  that  were  at 
stake.  No  sooner  was  the  left  wing  of  his 
army  broken,  by  the  impetuous  attack  of  the 
enemy's  right,  than  he  fled  in  his  chariot, 
accompanied  by  a  few  favourites.  While  the 


(g)  Justin,  lib.  xi.  cap.  9.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20— 
DiodonM   stairs   the  loss  of  the  Persians  at  120,000 
foot  ami  10,000  ),., 

quoted  l>>  I'luiarrh,  says,  that  Darius  wounded 

WdorbtiM  thi«h;   I,,,,   Plntard,  liimsrlf  observes,  that 

Alexander,  in  his  letter  to  Antii>ater,  though  he  mentions 


country  through  which  he  had  to  pass  was 
plain  and  open,  he  escaped  without  difficulty; 
but  when  the  road  became  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, he  quitted  his  chariot,  and  mounted 
a  horse.  His  shield,  his  mantle,  and  his  bow, 
\\cre  left  behind ;  and  were  found  by  the 
Macedonians.  Alexander,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  thigh,(h)  judged  it  improper 
to  pursue  the  flying  monarch,  till  the  Greek 
mercenaries  were  first  dispersed ;  and  the 
night  coming  on,  favoured  the  escape  of 
Darius. 

In  the  camp  of  the  Persians,  Asiatic  luxury 
and  opulence  were  alike  displayed.  But 
Darius  had  removed  his  treasures  to  Damas- 
cus previous  to  the  battle.  The  conquerors, 
therefore,  only  obtained  three  thousand  talents 
of  money ;  but  the  wealth  which  had  been  depo- 
sited in  Damascus  \\as  afterwards  surrendered 
by  the  governor  of  the  city  to  Parmenio,  whom 
Alexander  had  .sent  to  get  possession  of  it. 

In  the  camp  \vere  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
Darius,  his  mother  Sisygambis,  and  his  infant 
son.  These  illustrious  princesses  bore  their 
misfortunes  with  patience  and  resignation;  but, 
when  they  were  informed  by  an  eunuch,  that 
he  had  seen  part  of  tne  mantle  of  Darius  in 
the  hand  of  a  Macedonian  soldier,  they  sup- 
posed he  had  been  killed,  and  burst  into 
dreadful  lamentations,  till  Alexander  sent  to 
assure  them  that  Darius  was  yet  alive. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  Alexander  went 
with  Hephrcstion  to  visit  the  captive  prin- 
cesses. As  the  garbs  of  Alexander  and  his 
favourite  were  much  alike,  Sisygambis  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Hephaistion,  who  was 
the  most  stately  person  of  the  two,  supposing 
him  to  be  the  king:  but  when  some  of  the 
attendants  made  signs  to  her  of  her  mistake, 
she  went  and  prostrated  herself  before  Alex- 
ander, who  seeing  her  confusion,  raised  her  up, 
saying:  "Be  not  uneasy,  mother;  you  were 
not  in  the  wrong,  for  he  too  is  Alexander. "(i) 

The  prosperity  of  the  Macedonian  monarch 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  improve  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  never  was  a  conqueror  more  re- 
spectable than  Alexander  after  the  battle  of 

the  wound  in  his  thigh,  says  nothing  of  his  having  received 
it  from  Darius. 

(i)  Arrian,  who  quotes  this  passage  from  the  historians  of 
those  times,  seems  diffident  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  observes, 
that  "  there  is  so  much  worth  and  beauty  in  the  action,  as 
ought  to  incline  us  to  wish  it  true,  if  not  to  believe  it." 
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Issus.  He  remitted  a  fine  which  he  had  for- 
merly imposed  on  the  city  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
inhabited  by  a  Grecian  colony,  on  account  of 
its  apostasy  from  the  cause  of  Greece;  the 
Athenian  prisoners,  whom  he  had  taken  in  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  he  released ;  a  favour 
which  he  would  not  grant  in  the  dawn  of  his 
prosperity ;  and  all  the  Greek  ambassadors 
found  in  the  city  of  Damascus  were  then  or 
afterwards  set  at  liberty. 

The  inclination  of  Alexander  to  seize  the 
person  of  Darius,  could  not  divert  him  from 
the  plan  of  military  operations  which  he  had 
formed.  He  considered  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  proceed  into  Upper  Asia,  and  to 
attempt  the  conqviest  of  Babylon,  till  he  had 
subdued  the  maritime  provinces.  He  there- 
fore appointed  governors  in  Cilicia  and  Ccelo- 
Syria,  and  directed  his  march  southwards, 
along'  the  Phoenician  coast.  The  communities 
of  Marathus,  Aradus,(j)  Byblus,  and  Sidon,(k) 
with  their  dependencies,  readily  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror  of  Darius ;  and  it  was 
at  Marathus,  where  Alexander  remained  a 
considerable  time,  forming  arrangements  for 
the  tranquillity  of  his  newly-acquired  domi- 
nions, that  he  received  the  haughty  epistle  from 
Darius,  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  history 
of  the  Persians.(l) 

The  regal  city  of  Tyre  was  among  those 
places,  which,  within  a  short  space  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  sent  deputies  with  tenders  of 
submission  to  the  conqueror.  Azelmic,  the 
king,  was  absent  in  the  Persian  fleet;  but  his 
son  was  of  the  number  of  deputies,  and  Alex- 
ander received  them  as  favourably  as  he  had 
those  from  Byblus  on  the  same  errand.  It  is 
possible  that  he  intended  to  honour  the 
Tyrians  still  farther;  for  he  acquainted  the 
citizens  that  he  would  come  and  sacrifice  to 
the  Tyrian  Hercules,  to  whom  they  had  erected 
a  most  stately  temple.  To  this  the  citizens 
could  not  consent;  and  they  sent  him  word, 
that  although  they  were  Avilling  to  do  what- 
ever he  should  command  them,  they  were: 


Subsequent  writers,  finding  the  story  good,  have  copied  it 
without  hesitation.  Uiodorus  adds,  that  Alexander  called 
to  him  the  littli:  si>n  of  Darius,  and  kissed  him.  The  boy 
coming  readiK ,  and  shewing  no  sort  of  terror,  the  king, 
turning  to  lleph..'s  em,  said:  "  This  boy,  of  six  years  old, 

lutli  ;i  noble  rum i:i,ire,   a  high  n|)ivit,  and  is  more  worthy 

of  esteem  thim  Ins  fa  her."  lie  then  promised  that  he  would 
take  the  same  tare  of  the  child  as  if  he  were  his  own ;  and 


fJul.  Per.  4382. 
-1    \A.  M.        3072. 
f,    J          Olymp. 
1>     J        CXII.      1. 
/    (.B.  C.  332. 


determined  never  to  admit  so  much  as  a  single 
Macedonian  within  their  walls.  Alexander 
immediately  dismissed  the  deputation  in  great 
displeasure ;  and  the  consequence  was  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  which  lasted  seven  months,  and 
ended  with  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  that  city,  and  the  cruel 
death,  or  more  dreadful  slavery, 
of  most  of  its  inhabitants. (m) 
During  the  operations,  the  Ma- 
cedonian army  lost  four  hundred  men. 

While  Alexander  was  engaged  in  this  long 
siege,  he  received  new  proposals  from  Darius  ; 
but,  like  the  former,  they  were  rejected.(n) 
About  the  same  time  also,  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Persians  to  recover 
the  province -of  Lydia,  where  Antigonus  com- 
manded ;  and  the  Persian  fleet,  which  Darius 
had  sent  out  to  regain  the  Hellespontine  cities, 
was  destroyed  by  a  Macedonian  squadron. (o) 

When  Alexander  had  completed  the  de- 
struction of  Tyre,  he  resolved  upon  an  expe- 
dition into  Syria;  purposing  on  his  way  to 
chastise  the  Jews,  who  had  refused  to  supply 
him  with  provisions  for  his  army,  on  the 
ground  that,  being  subjects  of  Darius,  they 
were  bound  by  oath  not  to  assist  his  enemies. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  heard  of 
his  approach,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation,  and  had  recourse  to 
prayers  and  other  solemn  acts  of  devotion ; 
and  Jaddua,  the  high-priest,  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  by  a  divine  revelation  to  go 
out  and  meet  him.  He  accordingly  set  out, 
dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  at  the  head  of 
the  priests  in  their  proper  habits,  and  attended 
by  the  rest  of  the  people  clad  in  white  gar- 
ments. Alexander  was  seized  with  such  an 
awful  respect  on  seeing  this  venerable  pro- 
cession, that  he  hurried  forward  towards  the 
high-priest,  bowed  himself  before  him,  and 
after  embracing  him,  paid  a  kind  of  religious 
adoration  to  the  divine  Name  engraved  in 
front  of  his  mitre.  This  scene,  which  sur- 
prised the  Macedonians,  struck  the  Phoenicians 


assured  the  young  princesses  that  he  would  be  no  less  care- 
ful to  provide  proper  matches  for  them  than  Darius  himself 
would  have  been. 

(jj  See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  680. 

(k)  Ibid.  p.  f>71. 

(1)  See  before,  p.  431. 

(m)   See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  C78. 

(n)  See  before,  p.  432.  (o)  Ibid. 
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and  Syrians  not  only  with  amazement,  bvit 
with  discontent;  for  they  had  joined  in  the 
expedition  out  of  absolute  enmity  to  the  Jews. 
I'arinrnio  took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  king 
tin-  motive  to  this  unexpected  behaviour;  and 
Alexander  replied:  "that  it  was  not  to  the 
I  nil -I,  Itut  to  the  God,  whose  minister  he  was, 
that  he  paid  these  tokens  of  adoration  and 
respect:  for  while  he  was  yet  at  Dium,  per- 
plexed in  his  mind  about  the  preparations 
necessary  for  the  invasion  of  Asia,  he  saw  in 
a  vision,  a  person  of  the  same  aspect,  and 
dressed  in  a  similar  habit,  as  the  pontiff  before 
him,  who  commanded  him  to  lay  aside  his 
doubts  and  fears,  and  to  pass  boldly  into 
Asia ;  for  that  God  would  be  his  guide,  and 
give  him  the  empire  of  the  Persians.  On 
seeing,  therefore,  this  person,  he  was  con- 
\  hired  that  what  he  did  was  by  the  express 
; instance  of  the  Deity,  who  would  protect 
him  in  his  future  expeditions."  He  afterwards 
accompanied  Jaddua  into  Jerusalem,  where  he 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  temple.  The  high- 
priest  also  shewed  him  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  wherein  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  himself  is  plainly  predicted ;  so  that 
the  king  went  away  highly  gratified,  and  at 
his  departure  asked  Jaddua,  if  there  were  any 
thing,  in  which  he  could  gratify  him  and  his 
people  ?  Jaddua  then  told  him,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Jews  neither  sowed 
nor  ploughed  in  the  seventh  year,  and  there- 
fore would  esteem  it  a  high  favour  if  the  king- 
would  remit  their  tribute  in  that  year.  To 
this  request  Alexander  readily  acceded;  and 
having  confirmed  all  their  privileges,  particu- 
larly that  of  living  under  their  own  laws,  he 
departed.  In  his  march,  the  Samaritans,  who, 
on  the  refusal  of  the  Jews,  had  furnished  him 
with  provisions  while  before  Tyre,  applied 
themselVes  to  him,  in  hopes  of  procuring  still 
urealer  favours:  but  though  Alexander  re- 
ceived them  civilly,  he  dismissed  them  with 

(p)  Joseph.  Aniifj.  lib.  xi.  This  singular  narrative  may 
be  ranked  among  the  number  of  "  historical  doubts,"  and 
i>  accordinjjly  much  suspected  by  sound  critics  :  for,  first, 
all  tin-  ancient  writers,  except  Josephus,  proceed  with  Alex- 
ander direct  from  Tyre  to  Gaza,  without  the  least  notice  of 
In,  %i,it  to  Jerusalem  :  secondly,  Josephus  writes,  that  Alcx- 
Udd  was  accompanied  in  his  march  to  Jerusalem  by  the 
Pin.  nicians  and  Chaldseans,  but  though  the  former,  as  a 
copquered  nation,  might  be  in  his  train,' he  had  at  that  time 
neither  seen  nor  con. pirn  .1  Chalil-.i-a :  thirdly,  Parmcnio  is 
introduced  by  Josephus  as  asking  Alexander  how  he  came 
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an  unavailing  promise,  that  on  his  return 
from  Egypt  he  would  examine  into  their 
demands.(p) 

From  Jerusalem,  Alexander  marched  di- 
rectly to  Gaza,  the  only  place  in  that  quarter 
which  still  held  out  for  Darius.  This  was  a 
very  large  and  strong  city,  seated  on  a  high 
hill,  about  five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  thick  wall.  Betis,  or  Bube- 
mesis,  an  eunuch,  was  the  governor,  and 
besides  providing  every  thing  necessary  for 
sustaining  a  long  and  obstinate  siege,  had 
hired  Arabian  troops  to  assist  the  garrison 
in  defending  the  city.  Alexander  summoned 
him  to  surrender,  and  on  his  answering  that 
he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  utmost, 
many  of  the  Macedonian  officers  advised 
Alexander  against  undertaking  the  siege, 
from  a  persuasion  that  it  was  impregnable. 
But  tlie  king  was  not  so  easily  diverted  from 
any  thing  he  had  once  set  his  mind  upon ;  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  danger  and 
disgrace  of  leaving  so  strong  a  fortress  behind 
him.  Gaza  was  therefore  regularly  invested  ; 
and  where  the  walls  were  supposed  to  be 
the  weakest,  a  mound  was  thrown  up,  from 
whence  the  engines  were  brought  to  play 
upon  the  city.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
siege,  a  very  extraordinary  incident  occurred  : 
when  Alexander,  wearing  a  golden  crown,  or 
tiara,  was  about  to  sacrifice,  a  bird  of  prey, 
after  hovering  some  time  over  him,  dropped 
a  stone  upon  his  head,  and  then  flying  to  the 
engines,  became  entangled  among  the  cords, 
and  was  taken.  Aristander  the  soothsayer, 
on  being  consulted  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
omen,  declared  that  the  city  would  certainly 
be  taken ;  but  he  cautioned  the  king  not  to 
expose  his  person  so  much  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed, because  some  great  danger  was  threat- 
ened to  him.  Alexander  accepted  this  advice, 
and  for  some  time  kept  himself  beyond  the 
range  of  the  enemy's  darts ;  but  one  day, 

to  worship  the  high-priest,  when  all  the  world  worshipped 
himself;  though  it  is  certain  that  Alexander  did  not  claim 
divine  honours  till  after  the  complete  conquest  of  Persia, 
and  the  death  of  Darius.  For  these,  and  some  other  rea- 
sons, less  cogent  indeed  in  their  nature,  the  story  has  been 
pronounced  an  arrant  fable,  taken  by  Josephus  upon  trust 
from  tradition ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having  quoted 
no  authority  for  it,  has  been  urged  in  justification  of  this 
opinion.*  It  is,  however,  not  the  less  certain,  that  the  Jews 
were  much  favoured  by  Alexander. 

•  See  Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  et  se<j. 
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when  the  Arabians,  in  a  furious  8ally,  set.  fire 
to  his  engines,  and  were  on  the  point,  of  driving 
the  troops  from  the  mound,  he  forgot  the  cau- 
tion, and,  advancing  with  a  body  of  target*  -ers, 
regained  the  post,  and  drove  the  assailants 
back  into  the  city.  In  the  heat  of  this  engage- 
ment, he  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow, 
which,  piercing  his  shield  and  breastplate, 
lodged  in  his  shoulder.  Far  from  being  con- 
cerned at  this  casualty,  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  it ;  for  as  one  part  of  the  prediction 
had  been  fulfilled,  he  doubted  not  but  the 
other  would  come  to  pass.  Soon  after,  the 
great  engines  that  had  been  used  in  the  siege 
of  Tyre  arrived  by  sea,  and  enabled  him  to 
carry  his  works  quite  round  the  city ;  so  that 
the  walls  were  battered  in  several  places  at 
once,  while  miners  were  employed  in  sapping 
the  foundations  with  such  success  that  many 
parts  of  the  ramparts  fell  down  suddenly,  to 
the  great  amazement  and  terror  of  the  citizens. 
As  soon  as  a  breach  was  practicable,  three 
several  attacks  were  made  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, with  much  resolution,  but  no  success, 
for  they  were  repulsed  with  great  effusion  of 
blood.  In  a  fourth,  however,  the  place  was 
taken  by  storm ;  but  not  till  after  the  garrison 
had  perished  to  a  man:(q)  and  Alexander 
sullied  his  victory  by  his  cruelty  towards  the 
faithful  Betis  and  the  A-ave  inhabitants. (r) 
The  siege  of  Gaza  had  occupied  two  months ; 
and  cost  Alexander  such  a  number  of  men, 
that  he  sent  into  Macedonia  for  recruits.  The 
place  was  repeopled  from  the  neighbouring 
territory,  and  made  a  military  station  for 
restraining  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

As  soon  as  his  troops  had  refreshed  them- 
selves, and  the  recruits  from  Greece  had 
arrived,  Alexander  marched  from  Gaza,  on 
his  Egyptian  expedition,  and  in  seven  days 
arrived  at  Pelusium.  Here  he  met  with  no 
resistance ;  for  Mazaces,  the  Persian  governor, 
knew  well  that  the  Egyptians  were  ready  to 
revolt,  and  that  his  army  was  dispirited  with 
the  examples  of  Tyre  and  Gaza :  he  therefore 
determined  to  admit  the  conqueror  peaceably. 

(q)  Arrian.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ult.  (r)  See  before,  p.  432. 

(s)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  2.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex.  Plin. 
lib.-v.  cap.  10.  Amraian.  Marcel,  iib.  xxii.  cap.  lf>.  Strabo. 
lib.  xvii. 

(t)  Arrian  places  this  extraordinary  and  perilous  journey, 
as  above,  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  :  Diodorus  and 
other  writers  speak  of  it  as  prior  in  the  order  of  events.  It 
VOL.  II. 


From  Pelusium,  Alexander  sailed  to  a  con- 
venient height  up  the  Nile,  and  then  landing, 
marched  through  the  deserts  to  Heliopolis, 
whence  he  proeeeded  to  the  wealthy  capital 
of  Memphis.  Here  he  offered  sumptuous 
sacrifices,  not  only  to  the  Grecian  deities,  but 
also  to  the  Egyptian  Apis,  accompanied  by 
magnificent  games ;  and  was  acknowledged 
the  sovereign  of  Egypt. 

From  Memphis,  Alexander  sailed  down  the 
river  to  the  sea ;  and  having  passed  round 
Canopus,  fixed  on  the  spot  for  building  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  designed  should 
be  the  future  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and,  from 
its  situation,  the  emporium  of  all  the  ancient 
world.  He  marked  out  the  plan  himself,  and 
committed  the  execution  to  Dinocrates,  the 
architect  of  the  Ephesian  temple ;  he  fixed  the 
number  of  temples,  the  deities  to  whom  they 
should  be  dedicated,  and  assigned  particularly 
a  large  and  eminent  site  for  a  temple  to  the 
Egyptian  Jsis.(s) 

During  his  stay  in  Egypt,  Alexander  was 
seized  with  an  inclination  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,(t}  which  held  an  equal  re- 
putation with  that  of  the  Delphian  oracle  in 
Greece,  and  was  situated  amidst  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Libya.(u)  The  motives  for  this 
hazardous  undertaking  have  been  variously 
stated ;  as,  emulation  of  the  examples  of  Her- 
cules and  Perseus  ;(v)  the  discovery  of  the 
fountain  of  the  Nile  ;(w)  a  desire  to  ascertain 
the  legitimacy  of  his  birth,  which  Philip  had 
impugned  ;(x)  or,  which  is  most  probable, 
simply  to  consult  the  oracle  in  respect  of  his 
future  proceedings,(y)  and  to  obtain,  for  the 
encouragement  of  his  troops,  a  kind  of  divine 
sanction  to  the  conquests  he  contemplated. 
Influenced  by  this  policy,  he  penetrated  to- 
wards Libya;  despising  the  danger  of  travers- 
ing an  ocean  of  sand,  unmarked  by  trees, 
mountains,  or  any  other  object  that  might 
direct  his  course,  or  vary  the  gloomy  and 
uniform  sterility  of  the  scene.  The  fate  of 
Cambyses'  army(z)  was  insufficient  to  deter 
him  from  his  purpose ;  and  the  superstition  of 


probably  took  place  between  the  foundation  and  dedication 
of  the  city. 

(u)  For  a  description  of  this  spot,  see  before,  Vol.  I. 
p.  396. 

(v)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  (w)  Max.  Tyr.  Serm.  xxv. 

(x)  Justin,  lib.  xi.  cap.  11.  (y)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii. 

(z)  See  before,  p.  385,  note  (r). 

So 
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llu-  ancients  led  them  to  believe  that  from  the 
impemliiin  dangers  he  was  miraculously  deli- 
\cred.  \\  lien  the  water  he  took  with  him  on 
camels  I  tacks  was  expended,  it  is  said  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  fell,  which  enabled  the  troops 
to  fill  their  vessels;  and  when  their  guides 
could  no  longer  distinguish  a  road,  they  were 
directed  by  crows,  according  to  Aristobulus 
and  the  majority  of  ancient  historians ;  or  by 
two  enormous  serpents,  as  Ptolemy  Lagus 
affirmed  .(a) 

The  reception  of  Alexander  at  the  shrine  of 
Ammon  was  as  satisfactory  as  he  could  wish  ; 
but  the  subject  on  which  he  consulted  the 
oracle,  with  the  answer  he  received,  he  kept  a 
profound  secret.(li)  Diodorus(c)  distinguishes 
three  particular-,  which  passed  at  this  visit: 
lirst,  the  salutation  of  the  priest,  whereby 
Alexander  was  acknowledged  the  son  of 
Jupiter  Ammon;  though  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, this  arose  out  of  a  blunder  of  the 
high-priest,  who,  being  little  versed  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  yet  desirous  of  saluting  him 
with  the  appellation  of  "  My  son,"  instead  of 
n«iJw»  pronounced  ria.J.ot,  which  the  Greek  flat- 
terers construed  n«»  AK>?,  or  Son  of  Jupiter. 
Secondly,  a  promise  to  the  king  that  he  should 
subdue  the  whole  world;  and  thirdly,  an 
Assurance  that  he  had  fully  punished  the  mur- 
derers of  Philip. 

On  his  return  to  Memphis,  Alexander  re- 
ceived ambassadors  with  congratulations  from 
most  of  the  states  of  Greece,  as  also  recruits  of 
horse  and  foot;  and  he  entertained  the  former 
witli    magnificent   feasts    and    shows.      When 
these  \\cre  OUT,  IH;  settled  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Egypt ;  and  as  he  intended  the  Egyp- 
tians   should    live   under   their  own  laws,  he 
appointed  Doloaspis,  one  of  their  most  eminent 
nobles,  1o  be  president,  or  lieutenant  of  the 
proxiuce;   but  into   all    the  strong   places,   he 
took  care  to  put  garrisons,  commanded  by  his 
confidential  friends.     These  regulations  occu- 
pied   so   much   time,    that  the  winter  passed 
OUT  before   they   were   completed;  and   then 
he  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  march- 
uito  Plni'iiiee,  to  arrange  his  operations  for 
the  ensuing  campaigned)     On  his  way  to  Tyre, 


n.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
(It)  1'liit.  in   \'it.  Ati'j:.     Strabo. 
(cj  Lib.  x\ii. 


•Jul.  Per.  4383. 
i  A.  M.       3673. 

Olymp. 

cxn.     2. 

B.  C.  331. 


which  he  had  appointed  for 
the  general  rendezvous  of  his 
forces,  Alexander  was  informed 
that  the  Samaritans  had  cruelly 
massacred  Andromachus,  whom 
he  had  left  as  superintendant  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  by  burning  him  and  his  retinue,  in 
the  house  where  they  lodged,  because  he  had 
demanded  tribute  from  them  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign.  To  avenge  this  horrid  deed, 
the  king  ordered  the  murderers  to  be  dili- 
gently sought  after  and  put  to  death ;  the  con- 
sequence was  a  general  slaughter,  from  which 
such  as  escaped  flew  to  Shechem,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  there.  Alexander  also 
planted  a  Macedonian  colony  in  their  city ; 
gave  part  of  their  territories  to  the  Jews ;  and 
so  much  was  his  aversion  excited  against  them, 
that  he  dismissed  eight  thousand  Samaritans, 
who  had  served  in  his  army  ever  since  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  and  sent  them  into  Upper 
Egypt,  with  orders  for  certain  lands  there  to 
be  divided  among  them.(e) 

After  this  severe,  but  just  punishment  of  the 
Samaritans,  Alexander  proceeded  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  met  by  an  embassy  from  the 
Athenians  with  a  renewed  application  for  the 
pardon  of  such  of  their  citizens  as  he  had 
found  serving  the  enemy.  The  king,  being 
desirous  to  favour  so  renowned  a  republic, 
granted  their  request;  and  also  sent  a  fleet  to 
the  coast  of  Greece,  to  quell  some  commotions 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
He  then  directed  his  march  to  Thapsactis,  a 
city  on  the  Euphrates,  where  he  found  the 
broken  bridge,  which  Darius  had  made  use  of 
in  his  flight  after  .the  battle  of  Issus.  The 
Persian  Mazceus  was  also  there  Avith  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
river ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  Alexander,  he 
retired,  after  desolating  the  country,  leaving 
the  king  to  repair  the  bridge  at  his  leisure. 
About  this  time  Statira,  the  captive  queen  of 
Darius,  died  in  the  Macedonian  camp,  in  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  child,  and  Alexander  stopped 
his  march,  that  he  might  honour  her  memory 
with  a  funeral  suitable  to  her  rank.(f) 

After    passing    the    Euphrates,    Alexander 


(il)   Arrian.  lib.  iii.  ciip.  :5. 

(e)  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi. 

(f)  See  before,  p.  433. 
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marched  through  Mesopotamia,  by  an  indirect 
road,  to  avoid  defiles,  and  for  the  easier  pro- 
curing of  provision.  To  prevent  his  crossing 
the  Tigris,  Darius  had  detached  Satropates 
and  Mazaeus ;  but  they  came  too  late ;  for 
Alexander  had  passed  the  river  before  they 
arrived,  though  not  without  great  difficulty, 
many  of  his  soldiers  being  borne  off  their  feet, 
and  carried  down  with  the  stream.  Much 
time  was  lost  in  this  passage ;  and  the  troops 
were  so  fatigued  by  it,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  give  them  two  days  to  rest  them- 
selves, during  which  they  were  alarmed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  till  the  Egyptian  sooth- 
sayers reassured  them  ;(g)  and  then  they 
moved  forward  about  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  where  Alexander  formed  a  strong  en- 
campment. Here  he  received  ambassadors 
with  large  offers  from  Darius  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace:  Parmenio  advised  his  master 
to  accept  of  them,  rather  than  run  the  chances 
of  war,  surrounded  as  he  was  in  an  enemy's 
country,  with  a  comparative  handful  of  troops : 
but  Alexander,  disdaining  both  the  proposals 
and  the  advice,  dismissed  the  ambassadors, 
and  leaving  his  baggage,  with  his  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  camp,  renewed  his  march  till 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.(h) 

Darius  had  raised  an  army,  and  brought  it 
into  Assyria,  far  exceeding  any  force  he  had 
previously  collected.  He  had  pitched  his 
tents  on  the  level  banks  of  the  Bumellus,  near 
the  village  ofGaugamela;  but  the  impending 
battle,  which  transferred  the  empire  of  the 
East  from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians, 
took  its  name  from  Arbela,  a  city  of  the  same 
province.(i)  The  force  of  Darius  is  stated  by 
Arrian  at  40,000  cavalry  and  a  million  of 
infantry:  Plutarch  says  the  horse  and  foot 
together  amounted  to  a  million :  Diodorus 
says  there  were  200,000  cavalry  and  800,000 
infantry,  being  exactly  twice  the  number  men- 
tioned by  Justin.  The  army  of  Alexander  at 
this  time  is  computed  by  Arrian  at  7000  horse 
and  40,000  foot. 

When  Alexander  beheld  from  an  eminence 
that  the  hostile  troops  were  more  skilfully 
marshalled  than  he  had  reason  to  expect,  he 
commanded  his  infantry  to  remain  stationary, 
while  himself,  with  a  detachment  of  horse, 


(g)  See  before,  p.  433. 
(h)  Arrian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 


carefully  explored  the  field  of  battle,  and 
examined  the  disposition  of  the  enemy.  Hav- 
ing performed  this  arduous  service  with  a 
celerity  scarcely  to  be  credited,  he  returned 
to  his  troops,  and  after  he  had  encouraged 
iiis  officers  in  a  short  speech,  the  whole  army 
testified  its  ardour  for  an  engagement,  and  a 
full  confidence  of  victory. 

It  is  said  that  Parmenio  advised  Alexander 
to  attack  the  enemy  during  the  night ;  alleging 
that  they  might  be  easily  defeated,  if  fallen 
upon  by  surprise,  and  in  the  dark  ;  but  the 
king  answered,  loud  enough  for  all  to  In  ;n 
him,  that  it  did  not  become  Alexander  to 
steal  a  victory,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to 
fight  and  conquer  in  open  day.  He  there- 
fore gave  orders  that  the  soldiers  should 
take  some  refreshment  and  rest;  and  going 
to  bed,  slept  so  soundly  himself,  that  in  the 
morning  Parmenio  was  obliged  to  call  him 
several  times  before  he  awoke.  While  he  was 
dressing  himself  with  the  utmost  composure, 
Parmenio  could  not  help  expressing  his  sur- 
prise, that  on  the  eve  of  fighting  the  most 
important  of  all  his  battles,  he  should  sleep 
as  soundly  as  if  he  were  already  victorious. 
To  which  the  king  replied,  that  Darius,  by 
bringing  all  his  forces  into  one  place,  had 
freed  him  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  how 
he  might  pursue  them  into  different  countries 
through  a  territory  desolated  by  the  length  of 
the  war.(j)  He  then,  without  delay,  put  on 
his  armour,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  hav- 
ing drawn  up  his  men,  advanced  to  the  en- 
counter. 

Darius,  being  informed  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching,  kept  his  men  ready  for  action. 
The  plain,  on  which  his  army  was  rncamped, 
extended  to  a  great  length  ;  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, under  the  necessity  of  contracting  his 
front,  and  of  forming  into  two  lines.  The 
king  himself,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  court,  according 
to  custom,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  first 
line.  They  were  defended  by  fifteen  thousand 
chosen  men,  with  picked  cavalry ;  two  hun- 
dred armed  chariots,  and  twenty-five  ele- 
phants ;  flanked  by  Greek  mercenaries  on 
the  right  and  left.  The  Medes,  Parthians, 
Hyrcanians,  and  Sacae,  formed  the  right  wing ; 


(i)  See  before,  p.  434,  note  (g). 

(j)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex.    Justin.  Jib.  xi.  cap.  13. 
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and  the  Bactrians,  Persians,  and  Cardtisians, 
the  left.  The  infantry  and  cavalry  were  pro- 
miscuously blended  together;  not  designedly, 
but  by  accident.  The  armed  chariots  fronted 
the  first  line;  in  the  centre  were  the  elephants; 
and  several  squadrons  of  cavalry,  advanced 
IK 'ion:  both  wings,  prepared  to  act  as  oppor- 
tunity should  offer. 

The  Persian  monarch,  fearing  the  enemy 
would  attack  his  army  in  the  night,  had  com- 
manded his  men  to  remain  under  arms.  This 
unusual  measure,  the  gloomy  silence,  the  long 
and  anxious  expectation,  together  with  the 
fatigue  of  a  restless  night,  greatly  discouraged 
the  troops,  and  recalled  to  their  minds  the 
disasters  they  had  undergone  on  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus  and  Issus. 

Alexander,  knowing  the  form  and  order  of 
the  enemy,  disposed  his  troops  in  snch  a 
manner  as  prudence  and  experience  best 
suggested.  Two  phalanxes,  each  consisting 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  composed  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  Behind  these  he  placed 
the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  reinforced  by  his 
targeteers,  with  orders  to  move  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  first  line, 
when  those  divisions  should  be  attacked.  He 
disposed  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry  on 
the  wings ;  skilful  archers  and  darters  were 
posted  at  proper  intervals,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  aiming  at  the  horses,  or  the  con- 
ductors of  the  chariots;  and  orders  were 
given,  when  the  chariots  approached,  for  the 
troops  to  open  and  let  them  pass  clear 
through. 

lie  then  led  his  troops  towards  the  enemy 
in  an  oblique  direction,  by  which  means  he 
avoided  contending  at  once  with  superior 
numbers.  Darius,  fearing  lest,  in  consequence 
<>f  this  movement,  his  men  should  be  drawn 
gradually  off'  the  plain,  gave  orders  to  the 
Scythian  squadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent 
the  farther  extension  of  the  hostile  line.  A 
body  of  horse  was  immediately  sent  from  the 
Macedonian  army  to  oppose  them,  and  thus 
:m  eii'.M-rment  of  the  cavalry  ensued.  Both 
parties  n-eeived  reinforcements,  and  the  Per- 
sians %v -re  finally  compelled  to  retire.  Their 
"N  then  advanced  and  bom  down  upon 
:  The  appearance  of  these 

armed  cam.i-es  W;»s  at  first  terrifying  in  tire 
extreme;  hut  many  of  the  conductors  of  them, 
and  more  of  the-  h  ,  killed  by  the 


light  troops  before  they  reached  the  Macedo- 
nian army ;  and  to  those  that  did,  an  opening 
was  made,  as  had  been  directed ;  so  that 
they  only  passed  through,  and  were  taken 
or  destroyed  by  the  body  of  reserve. 

Darius  then  moved  his  main  body ;  but  with 
so  little  order,  that  the  infantry,  mixed  with 
the  horse,  advanced,  and  left  a  vacuity  in  the 
line,  which  his  generals  had  not  the  skill  to 
fill  up.  This  error  being  perceived  by  Alex- 
ander, he  seized  the  decisive  moment,  and 
penetrated  into  the  interval  with  a  wedge  of 
squadrons.  The  nearest  sections  of  the  pha- 
lanx immediately  followed,  greatly  animated 
by  the  prospect  of  victory.  In  the  heat  of  the 
conflict,  when  the  Macedonians  were  in  the 
greatest  danger,  Aristander  the  soothsayer, 
clad  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on 
his  head,  and  a  branch  of  olive  in  his  hand, 
stood  by  the  side  of  Alexander,  and  pointing 
with  his  finger  upwards,  declared  he  saw  an 
eagle  hovering  over  the  king's  head  in  token 
of  victory.  The  soldiers,  believing  him,  and 
some  even  fancying  they  saw  it,  renewed  v 
attack  with  more  courage  and  resolution  than 
ever;  so  that  the  event  of  the  battle,  in  this 
part  of  the  field,  was  not  long  doubtful  :  the 
Persians,  after  a  feeble  opposition,  retired  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  Darius  again  fled  with 
precipitation  from  the  engagement. 

But,  though  the  left  wing  of  the  Persian 
army  was  thus  completely  routed,  their  right 
had  almost  surrounded  their  immediate  oppo- 
nents, under  the  command  of  Parmenio.  The 
Persian  and  Indian  cavalry  had  penetrated 
into  the  Macedonian  line,  and  advanced  to 
the  enemy's  camp;  but  this  being  perceived 
by  the  heavy-armed  troops  and  targctet.-rs 
posted  behind  the  phalanx,  they  speedily 
faced  about,  and,  attacking  the  Persian  horse, 
kept  them  in  check,  while  Parmenio  sent  to 
inform  Alexander  that  his  camp  was  in  dan- 
ger, and  to  cnll  him  oft*  from  the  pursuit. 
When  the  king  heard  the  message,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Parmenio  is  certainly  beside  him- 
self! If  I  am  victorious  over  these  enemies, 
we  shall  have  their  baggage,  and  our  own  too; 
whereas,  if  1  lose  this  advantage,  \ve  shall  only 
have  to  fight  for  our  lives. "(k)  But  when  Par- 
menio sent  again  to  inform  him  that  himself 
and  his  troops  were  in  the  utmost  danger,  he 


(k)  Pint,  in  Vit.  Akx. 
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desisted  from  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy's  right.      Here  he 
met  the  Parthian,  Indian,  and  Persian  horse ; 
and  a  sharp  contest  ensued,  in  which  thirty 
of  the  companions  were  slain,  and  Hephaestion, 
Ccenus,  and  Maenidas,  were  wounded.     This 
body  of  cavalry  being  routed,  Alexander  pre- 
pared  to    attack  the  infantry;    but  they  had 
been    already     repelled     by    the    Thessalian 
horse;  and  thus  nothing  was  left  but  to  pur- 
sue   the    fugitives.      Alexander  resumed    the 
pursuit  of  Darius  about  ten  miles,  and  passing 
the  Lycus,  reached  Arbela,  where  he  gave  his 
soldiers  time  for  repose,   and  seized  the  rich 
furniture   and   equipage    of  Darius,    with   im- 
mense wealth.     Parmenio,  in  the  mean  time, 
and  the  troops  under  his  command,  secured 
the  enemy's    tents,    baggage,   elephants,    and 
camels.     This  victory,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Asia,  and  secured  to  Alexander  the  domi- 
nion of  the  East,  was  obtained  by  him,  say  the 
Greek  writers,  with  the  loss  of  only  five  hun- 
dred men,   whilst  at   least  forty  thousand  of 
the  Persians  or  their    allies    perished    in   the 
contest.(l) 

After  the  battle,  Alexander  sacrificed  in  a 
magnificent  manner ;  and  sent  presents  of  the 
spoils  to  all  the  Grecian  states.(m)  He  then 
marched  direct  to  Babylon,  which  was  given 
up  to  him  by  the  same  Mazaces,  who  had  in 
the  preceding  year  surrendered  Egypt  to  him. 
The  Babylonians  were  greatly  disaffected  to 
the  Persian  interest,  because  the  Persians 
had  destroyed  their  temples,  and  curbed 
their  propensity  to  idolatry :  but  they  received 
Alexander  joyfully,  and  with  valuable  pre- 
sents, because  he  had  issued  orders  for  the 
restoration  of  their  religion,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  their  temples.  He  also  sent  for  their 
priests,  to  whose  care  he  committed  the  decrees 
he  had  made  in  favour  of  their  religion ;  sacri- 
ficed to  their  great  deity  Hehis ;  and  inquired 
after  the  astronomical  observations  that  were 
said  to  have  been  made  in  that  city  during 
many  preceding  ages,  an  account  of  which 
Callisthenes  sent  by  his  order  to  Aristotle  in 
Greece.(n) 

After  thirty  days'  stay  at  Babylon,  Alexan- 


(1)  See  before,  p.  434,  note  (g). 
(m)  Pint,  it,  \'it.  Alex. 

(n)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1C.    Porphvr.  apud  Simplic.   DC 
f  •   i    i-i 
Cteto.  lib.  n. 


der  marched  to  Susa,  which  had  been  already 
surrendered  to  Philoxenus ;  and  here  he  re- 
ceived the  treasures  of  Darius,  as  related  in 
the  history  of  Persia.(o)  About  this  time  a 
reinforcement  of  6000  foot  and  500  horse 
reached  him  from  Macedon,  with  000  Thra- 
cian  horse,  3500  Trallian  foot,  and  about  1000 
horse  and  4000  foot  from  Peloponnr<u>. 
Having  incorporated  these  new  troops  with 
his  veteran  army,  he  moved  from  Susa,  and 
entered  the  country  of  the  Uxians.  Here  he 
met  with  a  vigorous  opposition  from  Madates, 
whom  he  would  have  sacrificed  to  his  resent- 
ment, had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of 
Sisigambis.(p) 

Having  reduced  the  Uxians,  Alexander 
forced  the  Persian  straits,  which  were  gal- 
lantly defended  by  Ariobarzanes,(q)  and  ar- 
rived at  Persepolis,  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
This  ancient  and  magnificent  city  he  gave  up 
to  the  plunder  of  his  soldiers;  and  he  dt- 
stroyed  its  stately  palace,  a  pile  of  building  - 
unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  world,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Parmenio,  who 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, without  effect:  in  fact,  the  aversion  ot 
Alexander  was  so  extreme  towards  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  ill-fated  place,  that  he  was 
determined  to  leave  them  nothing  valuable  in 
it.  From  Persepolis,  Alexander  sent  out 
detachments  for  reducing  the  neighbouring 
cities  and  fortified  places,  all  of  which  sur- 
rendered at  the  first  summons ;  and  he  went 
himself  to  Pasargadse  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus  ;(r)  after  which  he  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Persepolis,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  a  life  of  dissipation  and  wanton  extrava 


gance. 


While  Alexander  was  employed  in  over- 
running Asia,  the  Persians  had  made  several 
attempts  to  excite  the  Greeks  to  an  invasion 
of  Macedon.  While  Memnon  lived,  he  retook 
many  of  the  islands  that  had  fallen  under  the 
power  of  Alexander;  he  sent  ships  of  war  to 
cruise  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia;  and  had 
!ie  made  his  projected  descent  on  Euboca,(s) 
:ie  would  without  doubt  have  been  joined  by  a 
great  number  of  Greeks.  His  death,  however, 


(o)  See  before,  p.  43o. 
(p)  Ibid.  (q)  Ibid, 

(r)  Ibid.  p.  343,  note  (j). 
(s)  Ibid.  p.  429. 
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threw  the  affairs  of  Greece  into  a  languishing 
condition,  till  the  battle  of  Issus,  when  new 
efforts  were  made  to  stir  up  troubles  in  that 
country,  and  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Macedonians  there.  These  were  rendered 
abortive  by  Antipater,  whom  Alexander  had 
left  in  charge  of  his  paternal  estates,  and  who 
kept  such  a  fleet  at  sea,  and  made  such  dis- 
positions of  his  land  forces,  that  none  of  the 
(ireeks  deemed  it  safe  to  declare  against  his 
master.(t)  But  when  news  arrived  of  his  last 
victory  at  Gaugamela,  the  Greeks  began  to 
fear  that  if  they  made  no  attempt  to  recover 
their  independence  before  the  Persian  empire 
was  entirely  overthrown,  all  they  could  do 
afterwards  would  be  to  no  purpose.  Availing 
themselves  therefore  of  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed them  by  an  insurrection  in  Thrace,  which 
had  drawn  Antipater  into  that  country,  they 
took  up  arms,  to  the  number  of  22,000  foot 
and  2000  horse,  under  the  conduct  of  Agis  III. 
king  of  Lacedaemon.  Before,  however,  any 
important  blow  could  be  struck,  Antipater 
had  quelled  the  Thracian  insurrection,  and 
he  inarched  into  the  Peloponnesus,  with  about 
forty  thousand  men.  An  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary battle  ensued,  in  which  the  victory 
w  as  long  doubtful  ;  but  at  last  king  Agis  Avas 
Jnl.  Per.  4384.N  killed,  and  the  army  he  com- 
A.  M.  3074.  1  manded  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
Olymp.  \  5300  men.  Antipater  lost  3500; 
but  it  put  an  end  to  the  war  : 

/,  *     *     -.^     .  . 

tor  the  Peloponnesians  seeing 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  confederacy,  and  that 
the  Athenians  sided  with  the  conqueror, 
they  were  constrained  to  submit,  and  implore 
niercy.(u) 

\Miile  Alexander  remained  at  Persepolis,  he 
ived  advice  that  Darius  was  in  force  at 
Ecbateaa,  in  Media;  and  early  in  the  spring 
t  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  marching  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  forty  miles  a  day.     In  fifteen 
<l;i\s    he    reached    Ecbatana,     but    was    in- 
formed    that   Darius   had   retired  thence  five 
•  lays  before,  with  an  intention  of  passing  into 
the   remotest   provinces    of  his  empire.     This 
u:m-  some  respite  to  the  rapid  movements  of 
Macedonian  army;  and  the  king,  perceiv- 
that   there  \\;1>  no  necessity  for  hurrying 


D.  \s.  o 


\man.  lib.  ii.     Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supr.    Plut.  in   Vit. 
(H  )  Sec  before,  p.  435. 


himself  or  his  soldiers,  turned  his  attention  to 
other  affairs.(v)  The  Thessalian  horse,  who 
had  deserved  exceedingly  well  of  him  in  all  his 
battles,  he  dismissed,  according  to  his  agree- 
ment ;  gave  them  their  whole  pay,  and  ordered 
two  thousand  talents  besides  to  be  distributed 
among  them.  He  then  declared  that  he  would 
force  no  man ;  but  if  any  were  willing  to  serve 
him  longer  for  pay,  he  desired  they  would 
enter  their  names  in  a  book,  which  a  great 
many  of  them  did,  and  received  three  talents 
apiece;  the  rest  sold  their  horses,  and  pre- 
pared for  their  departure.  The  king  ap- 
pointed Eporillus  to  conduct  them  to  the  sea, 
assigned  him  a  troop  of  cavalry  as  an 
escort,  and  sent  Menetes  to  superintend 
their  embarkation,  and  to  see  that  they  were 
safely  landed  in  Eubrea  without  expense.  To 
Parmenio  he  gave  directions  to  see  all  the 
sums  of  money,  which  had  been  collected 
throughout  Persia,  delivered  to  his  treasurer 
Harpalus,  at  the  castle  of  Ecbatana,  to  whom 
he  assigned  a  guard  of  six  thousand  Macedo- 
nian foot,  and  a  considerable  body  of  horse. 
He  then  formed  his  army  into  three  divisions : 
a  strong  detachment,  under  Parmenio,  was 
sent  into  Hyrcania ;  Camus  was  ordered  to 
march  into  Parthia ;  and  the  king  himself,  on 
receiving  fresh  information  respecting  Darius, 
set  ofF  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  in 
pursuit  of  the  royal  fugitive.  On  reaching 
Rhages,  a  city  one  day's  journey  from  the 
Caspian  straits,  he  learned  that  Darius  had 
passed  those  straits  some  time  before,  and 
he  therefore  halted  five  days,  to  refresh  his 
troops  after  their  rapid  and  fatiguing  march, 
as  well  as  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Media,  of 
which  province  he  gave  the  government  to 
Oxidates,  a  Persian,  whom  Darius  had  left 
prisoner  at  Susa.  He  passed  the  Caspian 
straits  without  opposition ;  and  soon  after  was 
informed  that  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria, 
with  Barzaentes,  president  of  Arachosia,  and 
Nabarzanes,  a  general  of  horse,  had  conspired 
against  Darius,  and  made  him  their  prisoner. 
Of  the  cruel  treatment  the  unhappy  prince 
experienced  from  the  conspirators,  and  his 
death,  we  have  spoken  in  the  history  of 
Persia.(w) 

(v)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  v.    Diod. 
Sicul.  ut  supr.    Plut.  in  Vit,  Alex. 
(w)  See  before,  p.  430. 
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As  soon  as  Alexander  had  collected  his 
forces,  and  settled  the  government  of  Parthia, 
he  entered  Hyrcania,  and  having  committed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  the  care  of 
Craterus,  he,  at  the  head  of  a  choice  detach- 
ment of  horse  and  foot,  passed  through  certain 
craggy  roads,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
main  army,  who  took  an  open  and  easy,  hut 
circuitous  passage,  struck  the  whole  province 
with  such  terror,  that  all  the  principal  places 
were  immediately  put  into  his  hands.  Here 
Nabarzanes,  the  conspirator  against  Darius, 
surrendered  himself;  as  did  also  Phradapher- 
nes,  governor  of  Hyrcania  and  Parthia;  and 
both  were  favourably  received.  Artabazus 
and  his  sons,  with  Oxathres,  the  brother  of 
Darius,  arrived  soon  after;  the  former  were 
munificently  rewarded,  on  account  of  their 
fidelity  to  Darius ;  and  the  latter  was  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  exalted  birth. 
The  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  fled  to  the 
mountains,  then  sent  deputies  to  request  the 
king  would  pardon  what  was  past,  and  admit 
them  into  his  service.  At  first,  Alexander  was 
for  treating  them  as  rebels,  for  being  found  in 
arms  against  their  own  countrymen;  but  in 
consideration  of  their  behaviour  towards  their 
late  master,  he  consented  to  receive  them  as 
prisoners  at  discretion,  and  soon  after  distri- 
buted them  into  the  Macedonian  army.(x) 

The  ambition  of  Alexander  to  become  mas- 
ter of  every  nation,  of  which  he  had  the  least 
knowledge,  induced  him  to  enter  the  country 
of  the  Mardi,  chiefly  because  its  rocks  and 
barrenness  had  till  then  prevented  any  body 
from  conquering  it,  or  indeed  from  attempt- 
ing it.  This  conquest,  hoAvever,  he  easily 
accomplished ;  for  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments so  astonished  the  barbarians,  that  they 
flew  to  their  caverns  and  fastnesses  almost 
without  making  any  opposition.  When  he 
perceived  any  of  them  on  the  mountains,  he 
secured  all  the  passages,  and  thereby  forced 
them  to  surrender,  to  avoid  being  famished ; 
and  if  they  appeared  in  the  plains,  he  drove 
them  with  his  cavalry.  While  he  was  thus 
employed,  a  company  of  the  Mardi  entered 
liis  camp  by  stealth,  and  carried  off  his  favour- 
ite horse  Bucephalus;  an  accident  which  so 


(x)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  23. 
(y)  Ibid.  cup.  '2-1.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Q.  Curt.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  5.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex. 


extremely  chagrined  him,  that  he  began  to 
hew  down  all  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
encampment,  and  to  burn  all  the  houses  and 
lints  that  fell  in  his  way:  at  the  same  time  he 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  that  unless  his  horse 
were  restored  uninjured,  he  would  desolate 
the  whole  country  with  fire.  This  so  terrified 
the  Mardi,  that  they  sent  back  Bucephalus 
immediately,  accompanied  with  presents,  and 
a  deputation  vested  with  authority  to  tender 
the  full  submission  of  the  whole  nation.  Alex- 
ander then  appointed  Antophradates,  president 
of  the  Tapuri,  to  be  governor  also  of  this 
country,  and  returned  to  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  which  began  to  be  impatient  at  the  pro- 
tracted nature  of  the  war.(y) 

Alexander  next  marched  to  Zadra-carta,  the 
capital  of  the  Tapuri,  where  he  s*pent  fifteen 
days  in  celebrating  solemn  games,  and  sacri- 
ficing with  great  magnificence  to  the  gods  of 
Greece.  It  was  here  that  he  was  visited  by 
Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  at  the  head 
of  three  hundred  of  her  women  ;(z)  though 
Arrian  is  of  opinion  that  Atropates,  governor 
of  Media  Atropatene,  sent  three  hundred  of 
the  women  of  his  province  dressed  as  Amazons, 
to  amuse  the  conqueror,  and  divert  him  from 
crossing  the  Mardus  into  his  territories. 

Aria  was  the  next  province  that  Alexander 
invaded ;  the  governor  of  which,  Satibarzanes, 
making  his  submission,  was  continued  in  his 
post,  and  had  a  guard  assigned  him  of  Mace- 
donian archers  on  horseback,  commanded  by 
Anaxippus.  The  reduction  of  this  province 
completed  the  conquest  of  Persia. 

While  Alexander  was  in  Aria,  he  received 
advice  that  the  traitor  Bessus  had  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Asia,  by  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes.  This  induced  him  to 
march  directly  into  Bactria,  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection,  and  punish  its  author ; 
but  he  was  scarcely  out  of  Aria,  when  .Sali- 
barzanes  massacred  Anaxippus  and  all  his 
Macedonian  archers,  and,  assembling  a  body 
|  of  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Artacoana, 
the  capital  of  Aria,  prepared  for  a  resolute 
defence.  Alexander,  however,  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  revolt,  than  he  returned  with  a 


(z)  See  before,  p.  29. 
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body  of  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  with 
Mich    expedition,    marching   seventy  miles    in 

.la\s,  that  he  appeared  before  Artaconna, 
before  Satibarzanes  had  the  least  intelligence 
of  his  approach,  and  by  his  presence  struck 
>ncli  terror  into  the  rebel,  that  he  fled  in  all 
haste  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  Bessus.(a) 
Alexander  pursued  him  with  his  cavalry  for 
.-some  distance,  leaving  Craterus  with  the  in- 
fantry to  blockade  about  thirteen  thousand  of 
the  Arians,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  a  high 
and  steep  rock,  and  refused  to  submit.  The 
fatigue,  of  their  previous  march  preventing  the 
.Macedonians  from  coming  up  with  Satibar- 
zanes, Alexander  returned  to  Craterus;  and 
on  finding  the  Arians  still  refusing  to  capitu- 
late, he  ordered  the  rock  to  be  surrounded 
with  huge  piles  of  trees  cut  down  for  the  pur- 

,  and  heaped  together  till  they  were  on  a 

!  with  its  summit.  These  were  then  set  on 
fire,  and  the  wind  blowing  the  flames  violently 
upon  the  rock,  the  \mhappy  refugees  were  in 
danger  of  being  roasted  alive.  To  avoid  this 
dreadful  fate,  many  threw  themselves  down 
from  the  rock,  some  half  burned,  others  naked, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces ;  a  few  only,  who 
cried  out  for  mercy,  being  saved  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Macedonians.(b)  Throughout  the 
whole  province  of  Aria,  Alexander  diligently 
sought  out  the  chiefs  and  accomplices  in  the 
rebellion;  all  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  or 
sold  for  slaves.  He  then  appointed  Arsames, 
son  of  Artabanus,  governor  of  Aria,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  army  against  the  Zaranga?,  or 
Drangse,  who,  under  the  command  of  Bar- 
zaentes,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Darius, 
had  taken  up  arms.  On  his  way,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  city,  called  Alexandria,  on  the 
western  border  of  the  Aria  Palus.  When  he 
came  up  with  the  insurgents,  their  courage 
failed  them,  and  they  began  daily  to  fall  away, 
so  that  Barzaentes,  fearful  lest  they  should 
purchase  their  own  safety  at  the  expense  of 
his,  privately  withdrew  from  his  camp,  and, 

-ing  the  Indus,  sought  shelter  among  the 
nations  beyond  it.(c) 

The  immense  treasure  which  the  Macedo- 
nians had  acquired  in  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
h.ul  for  some  time  been  a  fruitful  source  of 

(a)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  25.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Plut. 
in   I  it.  A' 

(b)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  < :i|».  2.V 


private  contentions  and  factions  among  them ; 
but  its  consequences  began  now  to  assume  a 
most  alarming  aspect.    The  king  himself,  being 
of  a  beneficent  disposition,  had  liberally  be- 
stowed his  gifts  on  all  around  him  ;  but  they 
made  a  bad  use  of  his  bounty,  and  indulged 
in  the  very  vices  by  which  the  former  posses- 
sors of  that  wealth  had  lost  it.     Alexander  did 
all  in  his  power  to  discourage  the  idle  pride 
that  began  to  appear  among  his  officers ;  but 
with  little  effect.     Agnon  the  Teian  wore  silver 
nails  in  his  shoes;  Leonatus  employed  several 
camels  in  transporting  a  certain  powder  from 
Egypt,    which   he   used    when   he   wrestled ; 
Hephsestion    wore    splendid    garments,     and 
adopted    the    Persian    style    of    living;    but 
Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  exceeded  all 
the  rest  in  the  gaiety  of  his  dress,  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  table,  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  equipage,  as  well  as  in  his  profusion  to  his 
friends.(d)     At  last  the  courtiers  presumed  to 
censure   the  king's   conduct,   and  to  express 
themselves  with  some  bitterness  on  his  long 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  his  leading  them 
continually   from  one  labour  to   another:   in 
fact  they  wished   to   be  at  home,   that  they 
might   enjoy   their  newly  acquired  wealth  in 
ease  and  security.     The  king  at  first  took  no 
farther  notice  of  all  this  than  saying :  "  that 
to  do  well,  and  be  ill  spoken  of,  became  the 
royal  dignity :"  but  when  the  whole  army  was 
divided  into  factions,  and  the  common  soldiers 
took   upon  themselves  to  inveigh  against  his 
administration,    he  was    obliged  to  use  some 
severity  to  keep  his  army  within  the  limits  of 
their   duty.      From   this   time    a  considerable 
alteration  took  place  in  Alexander's  conduct ; 
and  by  yielding  a  little  to  the  customs  of  the 
Orientals,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  that  obe- 
dience from  his  new  subjects,  which  he  found 
so   difficult   to  be   preserved   among   his   old 
ones.     He  likewise  endeavoured  to  blend  the 
customs  of  the  Asiatics  and  the  Greeks  to- 
gether.     The   form   of  his   civil   government 
resembled  that  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings ; 
but  in  military  affairs,  he  preserved  the  Mace- 
donian discipline.      He  also  made  choice  of 
thirty  thousand  youths  out  of  the  provinces, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek 


(c)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.    Quint.  Curt,  ut  supr. 

(d)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex,  et  in  Orat.  dc  Fortuna  Alex. 
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tongue,  and  brought  up  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  qualify  them,  from  time  to  time,  for 
filling  up  the  phalanx.  The  Macedonians 
beheld  vvitli  concern  these  extraordinary 
measures,  which  very  ill  accorded  with  their 
desires  and  expectations:  for  they  thought, 
after  all  the  victories  they  had  gained,  to  be 
absolute  lords  of  Asia,  and  not  only  to  pos- 
sess its  riches,  but  to  rule  the  inhabitants  with 
uncontrolled  dominion:  but  they  now  per- 
ceived that  Alexander  meant  quite  the 
reverse ;  for  he  conferred  governments,  offices 
at  court,  with  all  other  marks  of  confidence 
and  favour,  indiscriminately  on  Greeks  and 
Persians ;  and  an  universal  disaffection  en- 
sued. Discontented  subjects  ever  make 
tyrants  of  princes  :  Alexander,  whose  previous 
conduct  towards  his  Macedonian  followers 
had  been  all  that  was  amiable  and  kind,  saw- 
that  he  had  lost  their  confidence,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  himself  from  the 
effects  of  their  indignation,  displayed  in- 
stances of  a  cruelty  his  disposition  had  never 
before  been  suspected  of.  The  Macedonian 
army  was  at  this  time  at  Prophtasia,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Zarangse,  and  a  conspiracy, 
real  or  pretended,  was  made  the  ground  for 
torturing  and  putting  to  death  his  most  intimate 
friend  Philotas,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  of 
which  it  was  never  proved  that  he  was  guilty, 
and  under  circumstances  highly  discreditable 
to  the  magnanimity  of  Alexander.(e)  The 
aged  Parmenio,  father  of  Philotas,  who  had 
been  the  faithful  friend  and  counsellor  of  both 
Philip  and  Alexander,  was  soon  afterwards 
assassinated  in  Media,  by  order  of  the  in- 
censed and  suspicious  monarch ;  and  orders 
were  dispatched  into  Macedonia,  directing 
that  Alexander  Lyncestes,  who  had  been 
some  years  a  prisoner,  should  be  put  to 
death :  his  friendship  with  Antigonus,  whose 
son-in-law  he  was,  had  long  preserved  his 
life ;  but  he  was  now  given  up  to  slaughter. 

(e)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.     Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vi.     Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  xvii.    Plut.  in  Vi.t.  Alex,  et  in  Orat.  de  Virtut.  Alex. 

(f)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  27. 

(g)  The  Greeks,  here  as  in  other  places,  have  translated 
the  name  of  these  people  into  their  own  language,  so  that 
the  appellation  by  which  they  were  known  to  the  Asiatics  is 
rendered  uncertain.     In  some  old  copies  of  Pliny,  lib.  vi. 
cap.  23,  they  are  called  Argetsc  ;  Diodorus,  lib.  xvii.  says, 
Unit  whfii  Cyrus,  tin-  founder  of  thePersian  empire,  marched 
this  way  against  the  Scythians,  his  army  was  so  much  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  provisions,  that  they  ate  each  other,  till 

VOL.  II. 


These  proceedings  very  much  disturbed  the 
army,  especially  the  Macedonians ;  some  of 
whom,  not  content  with  speaking  their  minds 
freely,  wrote  home  of  the  king's  suspicions  of 
his  friends,  and  complaining  of  his  disposition 
to  hunt  out  enemies  at  the  very  extremities 
of  the  world.  Alexander  having  intercepted 
some  of  these  letters,  and  procured  the  best 
information  he  could  respecting  their  authors, 
picked  out  these  dissatisfied  people,  and 
formed  them  into  a  corps,  designated  t/ie 
turbulent  battalion;  hoping  thus  to  prevent 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  from  pervading  the 
whole  army.  As  a  farther  precaution  against 
any  future  conspiracy,  Alexander  divided  the 
command  of  the  auxiliary  horse,  and  gave  it 
to  Hephaestion  and  Clytus  ;  being  apprehen- 
sive that  if  this  authority  were  vested  in  a 
single  person,  it  might  tempt  him  to  dangerous 
undertakings,  and  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  execution.(f) 

To  keep  his  forces  in  action,  Alexander 
suddenly  marched  into  the  country  of  the 
Euergetae,(g)  i.  e.  Benefactors ;  and  finding 
them  full  of  that  benevolent  and  hospitable 
disposition,  for  which  that  name  had  been 
bestowed  on  their  ancestors,  he  treated  them 
with  great  respect,  and  at  his  departure  gave 
them  some  lands  from  the  contiguous  terri- 
tories. Proceeding  eastward,  Alexander 
entered  Arachosia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
readily  submitted.  While  he  passed  the  win- 
ter in  these  parts,  he  received  advice,  that 
the  Arians  were  again  in  arms,  and  that 
Satibarzanes  had  returned  into  that  country 
from  Bessus  with  two  thousand  cavalry. 
Alexander  instantly  dispatched  Artahaziis  tin- 
Persian,  with  Erigyus  and  Gamuts,  two  of 
his  Macedonian  commanders,  with  a  consi- 
derable body  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  by  his 
orders  Phrataphernes,  to  whom  he  had  gi\cn 
the  government  of  Parthia,  accompanied  them. 
A  general  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 

relieved  by  the  kindness  of  the  Arimaspa:.  For  this  beneti- 
cence  Cyrus  bestowed  upon  them  an  honourable  title  in  the 
Persian  language,  (supposed  by  Hardouiu  and  INlartiuiere  to 
have  been  Orosangit,)  equivalent  to  Euergetie  in  the  Greek. 
Arrian,  lib.  iii.  says  they  were  originally  called  Agriaspae. 
Strabo,  lib.  xv.  says  ;  "  Alexander,  on  leaving  the  Urangiae, 
entered  the  country  of  the  Euerget;v  ;"  but  Pliny,  in  the 
place  above  cited,  joins  the  two  together,  as  if  they  formed 
but  one  people.  Ptolemy,  lib.  vi.  cap.  19,  calls  their  city 
Ariaspe. 

5  E 
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Arians  fought  bravely  till  their  commander 
Satibarzanes  was  killed  by  Erigyus,  and  then 
they  fled,  leaving  their  country  to  the  mercy 
of  the  conquerors,  who  settled  it  into  a  quiet 
obedience.(h) 

The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  advanced  into 
the  country  of  Paropamisus,  so  called  from 
the  mountain  Paropamisus,  the  highest,  as 
was  supposed,  in  Asia,  and  which  the  soldiers, 
out  of  flattery  to  their  leader,  called  Caucasus, 
the  reputed  boundary  of  the  habitable  earth. 
The  country  was  for  the  most  part  without 
trees,  and  covered  with  snow,  having  open 
boroughs  scattered  about.  The  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  were  covered  with  tiles ;  the  roof 
rising  like  a  spire,  and  open  at  the  top  to  admit 
light  and  let  out  the  smoke.  Here  the  people 
shut  themselves  up  all  the  winter,  after  laying 
in  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  securing  their 
vines  and  fruit-trees  with  mats  from  the  frost. 
In  marching  through  this  inhospitable  country, 
the  Macedonians  were  exposed  to  great  incon- 
veniencies  from  the  reflection  of  the  snow 
upon  their  eyes,  by  which  many  lost  their 
sight,  and  oil  >  rs  perished  from  the  excessive 
cold.  Alexander,  however,  pleasing  himself 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  reached  Caucasus, 
in  sixteen  days  crossed  the  country,  and  at 
length  came  to  an  opening  leading  into  Bac- 
tria.  Here  he  directed  a  city  to  be  built, 
called  Alexandria;  and  he  also  founded 
several  other  cities  at  about  a  day's  journey 
from  it.  In  these  he  left  seven  thousand 
persons,  composed  partly  of  those  who  had 
followed  his  camp,  and  partly  of  the  merce- 
nary soldieis,  who,  wearied  with  their  late 
fatigues,  were  content  to  take  up  their  abode 
there.  Having  thus  settled  every  thing  in  this 
province,  he  sacrificed  solemnly  to  the  gods; 
appointed  Proexes,  a  Persian,  president,  with 
a  small  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Niloxentu,  to  assist  him ;  and  then  resumed 
1 1  is  design  of  penetrating  into  Bactria.(i) 

As  soon  as  Hcssus  was  assured  that  Alex- 
ander us  in  full  march  towards  him,  he  bcg;in 
to  lay  waste  all  the  country  between  the 
PwopmiMU  and  the  Oxus;  and  on  being 
deserted  by  eight  thousand  Bactrians,  who 

(h)  Arrian.  H>.  iii.  cap.  28.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.  Quint. 
Curt.  lib.  vii.  cap.J),  17.  Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  5. 


had  till  then  followed  his  fortunes,  he  passed 
the  Oxus  with  his  remaining  forces,  and  having 
burned  all  the  vessels  he  had  used  in  trans- 
porting them,  retired  to  Nautaca,  a  city  of 
Sogdiana,  under  a  persuasion  that  Alexander 
would  be  compelled  to  give  over  the  pursuit. 
His  conduct,  however,  disheartened  his  troops, 
and  belied  his  former  boastings ;  for  he  had 
charged  Darius  with  cowardice  in  not  defend- 
ing the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  yet  he  now 
quitted  the  banks  of  the  most  defensible  river 
in  the  world. 

Alexander,  continuing  his  march,  notwith- 
standing the  hardships  his  soldiers  sustained, 
reduced  all  Bactria  under  his  obedience,  par- 
ticularly the  capital,  and  the  strong  castle  of 
Aornos :  in  the  latter  he  placed  a  garrison,  under 
Archelaus ;  but  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince he  committed  to  Artabazus.(j)  On  his 
arrival  at  the  Oxus,  he  found  that  river  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  over,  its  depth  more  than 
proportionable  to  its  breadth,  its  bottom  sandy, 
its  stream  so  rapid  as  to  render  .-jul  Per  4385 
it  almost  unnavigable ;  and  nei-  V  A.  M.  3675. 
ther  boat  nor  tree  in  its  neigh-  -I  Olymp. 
bourhood.  Here  the  Macedo-  I  ^xii.  4- 
dian  army  was  put  to  a  stand ; 
the  ablest  of  their  commanders  being  of  opi- 
nion that  they  should  be  obliged  to  march 
back ;  but  the  king,  ever  fruitful  in  expedients, 
after  sending  away,  under  a  proper  escort,  all 
his  infirm  and  worn-out  soldiers,  that  they 
might  be  transported  into  Greece,  devised  a 
mode  of  crossing  the  river,  with  little  com- 
parative difficulty,  by  causing  the  hides,  which 
covered  the  soldiers'  tents  and  carriages,  to 
be  stuffed  with  straw,  tied  together,  and  then 
thrown  into  the  river,  to  form  a  floating  bridge. 
By  this  contrivance  the  army  passed  the  Oxus 
in  five  days,  which  Bessus  might  easily  have 
prevented,  had  he  dared  to  face  them.  Alex- 
ander proceeded  immediately  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  at  Nautaca;  which,  on  his  arrival, 
he  found  abandoned,  but  he  received  at  the 
same  time  letters  from  Spitamenes,  whom 
Bessus  most  confided  in,  and  Dataphernes 
and  Gatanes,  his  principal  officers,  signifying 
that  if  he  would  send  a  small  party  to  receive 
Bessus,  they  would  deliver  him  into  his  hands, 


(i)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  28,  29.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii. 
Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  cap.  Id. 
(j)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  30. 
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which  was  done  accordingly ;  and  they  brought 
him  with  his  hands  bound,  and  stark  naked, 
with  a  chain  about  his  neck,  to  the  Macedonian 
camp.  Alexander,  having  amply  rewarded 
Spitamenes  and  his  companions,  ordered  the 
traitor's  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  then 
delivered  him  over  to  Oxathres  the  brother  of 
Darius,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  a  cruel 
death.(k) 

While  Alexander  was  expecting  Bessus  to 
be  brought  to  him,  he  came  to  a  small  town 
inhabited  by  the  Branchidse,  a  family  of  Mile- 
sians, who  had  been  removed  thither  by  Xerxes, 
as  well  in  requital  of  their  service  in  betraying 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymeeus  to  him,  as  to 
remove  them  beyond  the  reach  of  their  exaspe- 
rated countrymen.  They  expressed  much  joy 
at  the  king's  arrival,  and  readily  surrendered 
their  town  and  themselves  to  him.  But  Alex- 
ander, probably  to  keep  his  troops  in  good 
humour,  delivered  them  over  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Milesians  serving  in  his  army,  who  put 
them  all  to  the  sword,  burned  their  city  and 
their  sacred  groves,  and  even  dug  up  the  foun- 
dations of  the  one,  and  grubbed  up  the  roots 
of  the  other,  that  no  trace  might  remain  of  a 
race  which  was  deemed  execrable.(l) 

Having  procured  a  supply  of  horses,  with 
which  the  Macedonian  cavalry  were  remount- 
ed, Alexander  continued  his  march  to  Mara- 
canda,  the  capital  of  Sogdiana ;  from  whence 
he  advanced  to  the  river  Oxi-artes,  or  lax- 
artes.(m)  As  he  approached  that  river,  some 
of  his  troops  were  surprised  while  foraging, 
and  many  of  them  slain,  by  the  barbarians, 
who  immediately  took  refuge  to  the  number  of 
between  20,000  and  30,000  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  and  high  rock,  to  which  there  was  but 
one  ascent.  Here  they  were  attacked  by 
Alexander  in  person ;  but  their  position  was 
so  advantageous,  and  'their  resistance  so  firm 
and  spirited,  that  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
been  several  times  repulsed,  and  had  received 
a  fracture  in  his  shin-bone,  that  the  place  was 
carried ;  a  dreadful  slaughter  then  ensued ; 
numbers  were  compelled  to  throw  them- 
selves from  the  precipice,  and  were  dashed 


(k)  See  before,  p.  437,  note  (1). 

(1)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  cap.  21.    Strabo.  lib.  xiv. 

(in)  Arrian  and  other  historians  of  Alexander's  life  call 
this  river  Tanais,  on  the  authority  only  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  who  were  fond  of  imposing  false  names  upon 


to  pieces ;  such  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors  were  massacred  without  mercy ;  and 
only  about  eight  thousand  effected  their 
escape.(n) 

A  general  insurrection  of  the  Scythians  fol- 
lowed, which  being  joined  by  the  discontented 
Sogdians  and  Bactrians,  gave  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble ;  and  though  in  the  sequel  he  over- 
came them,  his  army  suffered  dreadfully. 
Gaza,  and  four  other  cities,  which  the  Scy- 
thians had  seized,  he  reduced  in  two  days ; 
put  all  the  males  to  death,  and  disposed  of 
the  women,  children,  and  the  riches,  among  his 
troops.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Cyreschata,  or, 
as  some  call  it,  Cyropolis,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  city  of  the  whole  country,  and 
strongly  fortified.  After  he  had  brought  his 
engines  to  play  upon  the  walls,  he  discovered 
that  the  channel  of  the  river  which  ran  through 
the  place  was  left  dry,  and  that  the  wall  was 
there  divided.  Through  this  aperture,  there- 
fore, accompanied  by  his  guard  and  light 
troops,  he  made  his  way  into  the  city,  and 
threw  open  the  gates  to  the  rest  of  his  army. 
The  barbarians,  however,  still  refused  to  capi- 
tulate, and  in  a  sharp  conflict  that  ensued, 
Alexander  was  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a 
large  stone  that  was  thrown  upon  his  head. 
The  blow  was  so  severe,  that  he  fainted,  and 
his  followers  supposed  him  to  be  killed  ;  but 
he  quickly  recovered,  and,  disregarding  his 
wound,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
who  were  thereby  so  animated,  that  they  slew 
about  eight  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  forced 
the  remainder,  to  the  number  often  thousand, 
to  retire  into  the  castle,  where,  after  being 
besieged  for  a  day,  they  were  forced  to  sur- 
render for  want  of  water,  and  were  all  put  to 
the  sword.  Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Cyrus,  Alexander  had  intended  to  preserve 
this  place ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  trouble 
it  had  cost  him,  and  the  number  of  his  soldiers 
that  had  been  killed,  he  gave  it  up  to  the 
plunder  of  his  army,  who  levelled  it  with  the 
ground.  There  remained  now  only  one  more 
phire  in  possession  of  the  barbarians,  and  this 
he  took  on  the  first  assault.(o) 


places.  According  to  Pliny,  its  Scythian  name  was  Silis. 
Herodotus,  in  his  history  of  the  war  between  Cyrus  and 
queen  Tomyris,  calls  it  A'raxes. 

(n)  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ult.  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  cap.  26, 27. 

(o)  Arrian.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  cap.  20. 
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The  Scythians  north  of  the  lax-artes  now 
(  nine  down  in  great  bodies  to  the  river  side, 
i<>  watch  for  an  advantageous  opportunity  of 
attacking  Alexander ;  and  about  the  same  time 
he  received  advice  that  Spitamenes  had  as- 
serted his  independence,  and  was  besieging 
the  Macedonian  garrison  in  Maracanda.  Un- 
willing that  this  insurrection  should  divert  him 
from  his  purpose,  he  sent  a  detachment,  under 
Pharnaces,  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  and 
then  proceeded  to  mark  out  a  city,  which  he 
had  formerly  projected,  to  serve  as  a  fortress 
against  the  Scythians.  In  twenty  days  he 
walled  it  round,  the  soldiers  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  performance  of  their  respective 
tasks ;  and  then  he  gave  it  to  such  of  the  bar- 
barians as  had  served  in  his  army,  and  to 
such  mercenaries  and  Macedonians  as  were 
unfit  for  service,  and  were  desirous  of  settling 
there. 

Having  accomplished  all  that  he  intended 
in  these  parts,  the  king  was  about  to  march 
away,  when  the  Scythians  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river  taunted  him  with  being  a  coward, 
and  provoked  him  to  cross  over.  In  a  general 
engagement  that  ensued,  the  Scythians  were 
defeated,  though  not  -without  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  Macedonians,  who  had  one  hundred  foot 
and  sixty  horse  killed  on  the  spot,  and  one 
thousand  wounded.  Alexander,  from  policy, 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  released,  and 
some  days  after,  when  the  Scythian  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  acquaint  him  that  the  late 
proceedings  had  been  without  his  orders,  he 
affected  to  take  all  in  good  part,  and  granted 
them  peace  on  their  own  terms.  Indeed  he 
was  glad  to  get  away ;  for  a  war  with  the 
Scythians,  however  successful  it  might  have 
been,  promised  no  profit,  and  the  insurrection 
under  Spitamenes  had  assumed  an  alarming 
aspect.(p) 

While  the  troops  sent  to  the  relief  of  Mara- 
canda were  on  their  march,  the  garrison  hac 
made  a  successful  sortie,  and  obliged  Spita- 
menes to  raise  the  siege;  but  being  joined  in 
his  retreat  by  a  body  of  Nomade  Scythians 
he  turned  about,  and  went  to  seek  the  Mace- 


(p)  Arrian.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  cap.  7 
Justin,  lib.  xii.  <-;i|>.  •>. 

(q)  Arrian.  lil>.  iv.  r;i|).  r>.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  cap.  36. 

(r)  In  this,  a*  in  other  distances  mentioned  in  Alexander': 
itinerary,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  measuremen 


donian  force,  which  he  heard  was  approaching. 
A  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  the  force  under  Pharnaces, 
a  man  totally  devoid  of  military  skill ;  and  of 
2360  men,  horse  and  foot,  whom  he  com- 
manded, only  about  forty  of  the  former,  and 
three  hundred  of  the  latter,  escaped  .(q) 

Spitamenes  immediately  resumed  the  siege 
of  Maracanda,  till  the  sudden  approach  of 
Alexander  made  him  retire  with  precipitancy. 
Alexander,  with  half  his  auxiliary  horse,  all 
his  light  infantry,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  is  said  to  have  marched  the 
incredible  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  stadia  in 
three  days  ;(r)  on  the  fourth  day,  he  approach- 
ed Maracanda,  and  finding  that  Spitamenes 
had  fled,  he  pursued  him  into  the  desert, 
having  first  dispatched  Stasanor  into  Aria, 
with  orders  to  seize  Arsames,  who  had  there 
commenced  a  revolt.  The  celerity  of  Spita- 
menes' march  defying  the  diligence  of  his  pur- 
suers, Alexander  returned  to  Maracanda, 
and  after  burying  all  the  soldiers  who  had 
fallen  in  the  preceding  engagement  with  mili- 
tary honours,  he  desolated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  put  to  death  the  inhabitants  of 
such  villages  as  had  maltreated  or  refused 
shelter  to  the  fleeing  Macedonians.  He  then 
marched  to  Zariaspa,  the  ancient  Bactra  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  Balch  of  the  Persians,  where 
he  called  in  his  various  detachments,  and  put 
his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

While  Alexander  remained  at  Zariaspa, 
Stasanor  returned  from  Aria,  with  the  rebel 
Arsames ;  and  Barzaentes,  who  had  formerly 
fled  beyond  the  Indus,  was  also  given  up  to 
him,  by  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  put  to 
death.  The  court  of  Alexander  at  this  period 
shone  with  extraordinary  splendour,  as  well 
from  the  arrival  of  many  illustrious  persons 
from  Greece,  as  from  the  resort  of  the  nobility 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  and  now  it 
was  that  he  began  to  throw  off  the  manners 
and  garb  of  a  Macedonian  prince,  and  to 
adopt  those  of  a  Persian  despot.  This  change 
gave  great  disgust  to  the  Greeks ;  but  there 
were  not  wanting  parasites  and  flatterers 


the  writers  were  governed.  The  Pythic  stadium,  used  in 
Thrace  and  Thessaly,  was  much  shorter  than  the  Olympic, 
used  in  Peloponnesus  and  Attica ;  and  the  Alexandrian  was 
shorter  than  either.— See  before,  Vol.  I.  p.  224,  225. 
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about  him,  to  encourage  his  extravagance,  by 
affecting  to  discover  a  propriety  in  his  con- 
duct, called  for,  as  they  said,  by  existing 
circumstances. 

Among  the  officers  of  Alexander,  there  was 
no  one  who  entertained  a  greater  affection  for 
his  sovereign  than  his  foster-brother  Clytus ; 
but  this  love  was  combined  with  an  inflexible 
severity  of  manners,   a  strong  attachment  to 
his  native  country,  and  a  keen  sense  of  injury. 
This  man  being  present  at  the  festival  of  the 
Dioscuri,  which  that  year  had  been  substituted 
for  the  Dionysia,   heard  with  impatience  the 
servile  courtiers  magnifying  the  actions  of  the 
king  beyond  those  of  the  gods,  demigods,  and 
heroes   of  his   country,   whom  he   had  been 
taught  to   revere  from   his   infancy;    and  he 
could  not  forbear  expressing  his  indignation 
in    terms   more   uncivil  than  prudent.      The 
king  became  irritated ;  and  to  soothe  his  anger, 
some  of  his  flatterers  began  to  discourse  about 
his    father  Philip,   whose    deeds  they  endea- 
voured to    depreciate   by  invidious   compari- 
sons between  them  and  the  achievements  of 
his  son.     This  so  much  provoked  Clytus,  who 
had    served  under  Philip,   that   he  began   to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  Alexander,  observ- 
ing, that  his  victories  had  been  gained  by  the 
valour  of  his  troops,  and  that,  individually,  he 
had  done  nothing  worthy  of  being  compared 
with  what  had  been  performed  by  Philip ;  and 
then,  stretching  forth  his  arm,  he  exclaimed : 
"  This  hand,  O  Alexander,  saved  thy  life  at 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus  !"(s)     This  reproach 
stung  the  king  to  the  quick,  and  bursting  from 
the  grasp  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  with- 
hold him,  he  snatched  a  lance  from  one  of  the 
attendant   guards,    and   plunging    it   into    the 
breast  of  Clytus,  laid  him   dead  at  his   feet. 
A  profound  silence  instantly  reigned  over  the 
assembly;    Alexander,    like  a  man   suddenly 
awoke  from  a  dream,  looked  round  upon  his 
friends,  and  saw  them  horror-struck  at  what 
had  happened ;  and,  frantic  with  remorse,  he 
plucked  the  spear  from  the  bleeding  corpse, 
and  would  have  turned  it  against  himself,  had 
not  the  guards  wrested  it  from  him,  and  carried 
him  by  main  force  to  his  apartment.     There 
lif    gave    himself  up  to   the   agony  of  grief; 
accusing  himself  of  having  slain    his  father's 


(s)  See  before,  p.  428. 

(t)  Arrian  lib.  iv.  cap.  7,  8.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  tap.  38  ; 


brave  soldier  and  his  own  faithful  friend,  the 
constant  companion  of  his  toils,  his  foster- 
brother,  and  the  preserver  of  his  life:  lie 
inveighed  against  himself  as  forgetful  of  the 
bond  of  gratitude,  the  ties  of  friendship,  and 
the  laws  of  nature:  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  he  disclaimed  all  kindred  with  the 
gods.  For  three  days  he  refused  to  eat,  neg- 
lected his  apparel,  and,  like  a  man,  mourned 
with  a  laudable  sorrow  for  having  done  a  base 
and  cruel  act,  unworthy  of  himself.(t) 

The  army  in  the  mean  while  were  so  discon- 
solate, that  their  regard  for  Clytus,  whom  they 
had  always  valued  as  a  brave  commander, 
gave  way  to  their  loyalty  to  Alexander ;  and 
to  soothe  their  afflicted  prince,  they  affected 
to  justify  his  resentment,  while  they  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  fallen  captain, 
and  prohibited  his  interment.  The  priest- 
went  greater  lengths,  telling  the  king  that 
what  he  had  done  was  not  the  error  of  his 
own  will,  but  the  effects  of  a  fury  inspired 
by  Bacchus,  on  account  of  his  festival  being 
transferred  to  the  .Dioscuri.  Anaxarchus  of 
Abdera,  falsely  called  a  philosopher,  also 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  his  grief,  by  a  dis- 
course, in  which,  among  other  sophistical 
arguments,  he  observed,  that  Jupiter  \\as 
represented  on  his  throne  with  law  on  one 
side  and  justice  on  the  other,  to  intimate  that 
let  a  sovereign  prince  do  what  he  may,  all 
his  actions  are  just  and  lawful.  Thus  did 
these  wretched  dissemblers  seek  to  transfer 
a  crime  unworthy  of  a  man,  to  the  deities  they 
worshipped  ;  most  execrably  ascribing  that  to 
a  divine  fervour,  which  was  only  the  effect  of 
beastly  drunkenness;  and  endeavouring  to 
render  his  conscience  callous,  in  case  envy, 
rage,  or  intemperance,  should  again  bring 
him  into  similar  circumstances.  Callisthenes, 
the  scholar  and  relative  of  Aristotle,  alone 
had  the  fortitude  and  integrity,  amid  the 
general  corruption  of  the  court,  to  endeavour 
to  re-establish  his  mind  by  temperate  and 
moral  discourses :  but  he  only  drew  upon 
himself  first  the  suspicions,  and  afterwards 
the  vengeance  of  his  sovereign. 

If  the  tragical  end  of  Clytus  had  brought 
Alexander  to  a  right  way  of  thinking  and 
acting,  posterity  might  have  drawn  a  veil 

lib.  viii.  cap.  2 — 4.    Plut.  in   Vit.  Alexand.  Justiu.  lib.  xii. 
cap.ti. 
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over  this  dark  scene,  and  have  been  more 
inclined  to  commend  his  compassionate  con- 
trition than  to  censure  his  drunken  cruelty. 
But  the  poison  of  flattery  had  insinuated  itself 
too  deeply  into  his  mind,  and  the  folly  of 
wishing  to  be  thought  a  god  had  taken  too 
strong  a  hold  of  him,  for  any  reformation  to 
take  place ;  and,  in  common  with  all  on  whom 
the  light  of  revelation  has  not  shone,  he  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  As  his  grief  abated,  he 
gave  himself  up  again  to  those  sycophants, 
whose  adulation  had  caused  the  mischief,  and 
they  undertook  to  engage  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  the  Asiatics,  to  give  him  those  tokens  of 
adoration  which  had  been  observed  towards 
the  Persian  kings.(u)  A  splendid  banquet 
was  accordingly  appointed,  at  which  Anaxar- 
chus,  in  a  set  speech,  proposed  that  Alexander 
should  be  worshipped.  The  Greeks  were  so 
astonished  at  this  harangue,  that  a  deep  silence 
ensued,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  Cal- 
listhenes,  who,  in  an  animated  oration,  endea- 
voured to  raise  in  the  king's  mind  more  sober 
thoughts.(v)  Alexander  was  highly  provoked 
at  this  interference,  and  ordered  the  ceremony 
to  proceed,  in  the  following  order:  when  the 
king  drank  to  one  of  his  guests,  the  party  was 
to  rise  from  his  seat,  prostrate  himself  before 
him,  and  having  received  a  kiss  from  him,  de- 
part. To  the  Persians,  who  were  rigid  deists,(w) 
this  mode  of  salutation  was  familiar,  and  they 
made  no  difficulty  of  complying,  for  they  saw 
nothing  more  in  it  than  a  mark  of  respect 
towardt  their  sovereign,  however  Alexander 
might  receive  it:  but  to  the  Greeks,  though 
they  were  polytheists,  and  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  the  most  ridiculous  rites,  prostration 
appeared  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  religious 
devotion,  and  the  idea  of  paying  divine 
honours  to  a  man,  whose  liability  to  the 
common  infirmities  of  human  nature  they 
were  continually  witnessing,  was  too  gross 
for  them  to  entertain  it ;  and  though  some  of 
the  court  sycophants  yielded  to  it,  in  order 
to  court  the  regal  favour,  the  old  warriors 
refused  to  comply,  and  even  ventured  to  turn 
I  in-  ceremony  into  ridicule.  Leonatus,  one  of 
the  king's  friends,  according  to  Arrian,  or 
Polyspi  rchon,  according  to  Curtius,  observing 
a  Persian  touch  the  floor  with  his  chin, 

Urian.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9,  11.    Quint.  Cnrt.  lib.  viii.  cap. 
7,  8,  18.    Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  7.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex. 
(v)  Arrian.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2. 


laughed  at  it,  and  told  him  to  strike  it 
harder :  this  threw  the  king  into  such  a  rage, 
that  he  pulled  him  from  his  couch,  and  threw 
him  on  the  floor.  When  it  came  to  the  turn 
of  Callisthenes,  he  pledged  the  king,  and 
went  for  his  kiss ;  but  having  omitted  the 
act  of  prostration,  Alexander  pushed  him 
aside,  and  Callisthenes,  as  he  went  out,  was 
heard  to  say :  "  I  have  only  lost  a  kiss !"  a 
mark  of  contempt  that  Alexander  never 
forgot. 

While  the  minds  of  the  Macedonians  were 
yet  in  a  ferment,  the  murder  of  Clytus  still 
remembered,  and  the  king's  affectation  of 
foreign  manners  continually  provoking  his 
natural  subjects,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
among  the  fifty  Macedonian  youths  who 
attended  upon  Alexander  in  their  turns. 
Hermolaus,  whom  the  king  had  cruelly  or- 
dered to  be  chastised  before  his  companions, 
for  having  killed  a  boar  which  crossed  him 
in  the  chase,  and  thereby  deprived  Alexander 
of  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  dexterity, 
was  the  leader  in  this  plot,  and  had  dra\\n 
into  it  five  of  his  colleagues.  A  night  was 
appointed,  in  which  these  juvenile  traitors 
had  determined  to  murder  Alexander  in  his 
sleep ;  but,  either  by  accident,  or,  as  Aristo- 
bulus  relates,  by  advice  of  a  Syrian  prophetess, 
who  was  in  the  camp,  the  king  continued  all 
that  night  drinking  with  his  friends,  so  that 
the  scheme  of  the  conspirators  was  rendered 
abortive.  The  next  day,  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  Hermolaus  and  his  associates 
were  stoned  to  death  by  the  army.(x)  As 
all  the  Macedonian  youth  were  auditors  and 
admirers  of  Callisthenes,  and  Hermolaus  was  his 
particular  friend,  the  philosopher  was  charged 
with  being  privy  to  this  conspiracy,  and  appre- 
hended ;  but  as  to  what  became  of  him,  writers 
are  not  agreed.  Aristobulus,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  all  he  wrote  about,  affirms  that 
he  was  carried  about  in  chains  till  he  died ; 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  also  an  eye-witness,  asserts, 
that  he  was  first  racked  and  then  crucified ; 
other  accounts  state,  that  he  was  exposed  to 
wild  beasts ;  others,  that  he  was  mutilated  and 
dragged  in  chains,  till  Lysimachus,  out  of 
compassion,  gave  him  poison,  to  put  an  end 
to  his  misery. 

(w)  See  before,  p.  303—367,  375. 

(x)  Arrian.  lib.  iv.  cap.  13,  14.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex.   Quint. 
Curt.  lib.  viii.  cap.  23. 
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When  the  season  for  action  returned,  a 
friendly  embassy  from  the  Scythian  monarch 
arrived  at  Alexander's  head-quarters,  and  soon 
after  Pharaimanes,  king  of  the  Chorasmii,  paid 
him  a  visit  in  person,  with  offers  of  service. 
Alexander  received  them  with  great  cordiality, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  them, 
directed  his  march  towards  the  Oxus,  having 
J  !  Per  4386  "\  determined  to  chastise  the  Sog- 
A.  M.  3676!  /  dians  for  refusing  to  ohey  his 
Olymp.  >  governor.  Polysperchon  was  left 

cxin.  l.  I  jn  Bactria,  with  a  considerable 
328.  J  force;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  was  divided  into  five  distinct  columns,  one 
of  which  Alexander  commanded  himself.  With 
this  column,  he  marched  straight  forward  to 
Maracanda,  while  the  other  four  corps  scoured 
the  country,  and  reduced  such  fortresses  as 
were  held  by  the  enemy.  This  made  Spita- 
menes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  revolted 
Sogdians,  retire  into  Scythia,  whence  he  made 
a  sudden  irruption  into  Bactria,  surprised  a 
castle,  put  the  governor  and  garrison  to  the 
sword,  and  advanced  to  the  very  suburbs  of 
Zariaspa ;  but  he  could  not  besiege  it  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  force.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Coenus  in  a  sharp 
engagement,  upon  which  the  Sogdians  made 
their  submission,  and  Spitamenes  flew  for 
refuge  among  the  Scythians,  who  put  him  to 
death,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  Macedonian 
camp  ;(y)  or,  as  Curtius(z)  relates,  his  own  wife 
slew  him,  and  took  his  head  to  Alexander, 
who  was  so  shocked  at  her  perfidy,  that  he 
commanded  her  instantly  to  depart. 

After  the  death  of  Spitamenes,  the  enemy 
made  a  feeble  opposition  in  the  plain ;  but  the 
strong  fortress  of  Petra  Sogdiana  still  held  out. 
Here  Oxyartes,  the  Bactrian,  had  placed  his 
wife  and  family  for  security,  considering  it  as 
impregnable.  The  rock  was  high,  steep,  and 
rugged,  scarcely  accessible,  and  prepared  for 
a  long  siege ;  but  all  these  obstacles  being 
overcome  by  the  confidence  and  exertions  of 
the  Macedonian  soldiers,  the  place  was  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  Oxyartes  Mas  ab- 
sent when  this  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  who  disdaining  to  transgress  the 


(y)  Arrian.  lib.  iv.  cap.  18. 
(•/.)  Lib.  viii.  cap.  12. 

(a)  According  to  the  Oriental  writers,  Rouschengh,  Ru- 
,  or  Roxana,  was  the  daughter  of  Darius.    (See  before, 


laws  of  humanity  and  chastity,  entertained  his 
wife  and  family  with  the  same  honourable 
forbearance  that  he  had  formerly  observed 
towards  the  family  of  Darius.  The  daughter 
of  Oxyartes,  named  Roxana,(a)  was  consi- 
dered one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  East ; 
and  Alexander,  who  till  then  had  never  given 
any  indications  of  an  amorous  disposition,  was 
subdued  by  her  charms :  instead,  however,  of 
asserting  his  privilege  of  war,  he  openly  and 
generously  raised  her  to  his  throne  as  his  wife, 
of  which,  when  Oxyartes  had  advice,  he 
instantly  surrendered  himself,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  every  testimony  of  kindness  and 
respect.(b) 

There  still  remained  another  fortress  to  be 
reduced,  called  Petra  Chorienes,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Paratacenae ;  and  thither  Alexander 
marched.  The  sloping  height  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  stood  was  nearly  five  miles,  its  circuit 
fifteen,  and  it  was  every  where  so  steep  and 
craggy,  that,  except  by  a  narrow  way  wrought 
by  art,  it  was  absolutely  inaccessible :  and  to 
add  to  these  natural  obstacles,  it  was  sur^ 
rounded  with  a  deep  and  broad  ditch.  These 
difficulties  only  served  more  strongly  to  deter- 
mine Alexander  to  overcome  them ;  and  the 
vigour  of  his  operations  to  cross  the  ditch  so 
alarmed  the  enemy,  that  Chorienes,  the  go-, 
vernor,  after  a  conference  with  Oxyartes,  who 
had  been  sent  at  his  desire,  descended  the 
rock,  and  went  to  the  camp  of  Alexander  to 
surrender  himself.  He  was  most  graciously 
received,  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the  king's 
friends,  and  reinstated  in  his  government(c) 

Catanes  and  Austanes  were  now  the  only 
insurgents  remaining  in  these  parts ;  and 
against  them  Craterus  was  dispatched  with  a 
body  of  horse  and  foot.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  barbarians  were  entirely  routed ; 
Catanes  was  slain,  and  Austanes,  being  taken 
alive,  was  put  in  chains. 

Having   thus   reduced    into  submission   the 
uncivilized    nations    inhabiting      Jul  Per  4g8? 
the   Scythian   plains  and    their  VA.  M.      3677 
neighbourhood,  Alexander  pre-  /       oivmp. 
pared    early    in   the    following  i    cx"i- 
spring   to   undertake  a  remote  ^B-c- 


p.  458.)    Curtius  calls  her  the  daughter  of  Cohortanus,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Chorienes,  spoken  of  afterwards , 

(b)  Arrian.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.    Plut.  in  Ft/.  Alex. 

(c)  Arrian.  lib.  iv.  cap.  24,  25. 
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and  dangerous  expedition  against  India,  much 
against  the  inclination  of  his  council  and  his 
troops.  He  appointed  Amyntas  governor  of 
Bactria,  and  left  him  a  force  sufficient  to  keep 
the  surrounding  provinces  in  awe.  He  then 
marched  towards  the  south  with  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army ;  and  traversed  the  Paropa- 
misus,  a  link  of  that  immense  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  reaches  from  the  coast  of  Cilicia 
to  the  sea  of  China,  but  confounded  by  the 
Greeks  with  the  northern  chain,  of  which  the 
Scythian  Caucasus  forms  a  part.  In  ten  days 
he  reached  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he 
had  founded  two  years  before ;  and  after  dis- 
placing the  governor  for  being  deficient  in  his 
duty,  and  offering  pompous  sacrifices  to 
Minerva,  he  proceeded  towards  the  river  Co- 
phenes. 

The  rugged  nature  of  the  country  was  not 
the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  Macedonians 
had  to  contend,  in  their  journey  into  the  terri- 
tories of  India.  The  natives  made  a  very 
strong  resistance  against  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander: but,  when  he  at  length  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Cophenes,  he  sent  heralds  to 
Taxilus  and  the  princes  on  this  side  the 
Indus,  directing  them- to  repair  to  his  camp; 
a  mandate  with  which  they  readily  complied, 
taking  with  them  magnificent  presents.  He 
then  divided  his  forces,  retaining  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  under  his  own  command  ; 
and  detaching  the  remainder  under  Hephaes- 
tion  and  Perdiccas,  under  the  guidance  of 
Taxilus  and  the  rest  of  the  Indian  princes, 
to  clear  the  road  to  the  Indus,  and  to  make 
all  necessary  preparations  for  his  passing  that 
river.  This  commission  was  executed  with 
very  little  trouble;  the  only  chief  who  pre- 
sumed to  make  any  resistance  being  slain, 
and  the  city  in  which  he  had  fortified  himself 

ii  by  storm. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  bent  his  march 
towards  the  Choaspes,  or  Choe  ;  on  the  banks 
of  which  lie  met  with  a  warlike  and  barbarous 
people,  whose  cities  he  reduced,  after  defeat- 
ing them  in  a  general  battle.  He  then 
marched  with  the  horse  and  light-armed 
troops  to  the  river  Euaspla;  on  the  banks 
of  which  was  assembled  the  chief  strength  of 


in.  lib.  iv.  cap.  27.    Di<xl.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Plut. 

'  /i*. 


the  Aspii,  the  principal  nation  in  those  parts. 
Having  separated  his  forces  into  three  divi- 
sions, the  army  advanced  against  the  enemy ; 
who,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  rushed  into 
the  plain;  but,  fighting  without  order,  they 
were  constrained  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of 
40,000  men. 

He  then  projected  an  expedition  for  redu- 
cing the  Assaceni,  who  were  said  to  have  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  thirty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  thirty  elephants,  ready  to 
oppose  him.  When,  however,  he  approached 
their  territories,  they  retired  within  the  walls 
of  their  city ;  but,  seeing  that  the  forces  of 
Alexander  were  not  so  numerous  nor  formi- 
dable as  they  at  first  expected,  they  issued 
out  again,  and  engaged  the  Macedonian  army 
in  the  plain.  They  fought  with  incredible 
bravery;  but,  being  unable  to  sustain  the 
shock  of  the  phalanx,  they  were  exposed  to 
great  slaughter  in  their  retreat  to  the  city. 
Immediately  after  this  victory,  Alexander  laid 
siege  to  Magaza,  the  capital  of  the  Assaceni, 
a  place  of  great  strength,  and  before  which 
the  Macedonians  were  several  times  repulsed  ; 
but  at  last,  the  death  of  their  prince  induced 
the  Indians  to  capitulate.  Alexander  received 
them  into  his  camp,  on  condition  that  they 
should  serve  under  him  ;  but  finding  that  they 
had  determined  to  march  off  in  the  night,  he 
surrounded  them  unexpectedly  with  his  troops, 
and  cut  them  to  pieces :  or,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  he  ordered  them  to  be  massacred  as 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  oath  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared  .(d) 

The  city  of  Massaga  was  taken  soon  after, 
and  therein  the  mother  and  daughter,(e)  or  the 
widow(f)  of  the  late  king  of  Assaceni.  The 
latter,  named  Cleophes,  went  out  to  meet  the 
conqueror,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of 
noble  ladies,  carrying  golden  goblets  in  their 
hands,  and  so  won  upon  Alexander,  that  lie 
reinstated  her  in  the  royal  dignity ;  and  some 
time  after,  she  bore  him  a  son,  whom  she 
called  by  his  name ;  whence  the  Indians  styled 
her  the  royal  prostitute.^) 

Attains,  Alcetas,  and  Demetrius,  were  then 
detached  to  invest  Ora,  while  Ctcnus  marched 


(e)  Arrian.  ut  supr. 

(f)  Q.  Curt.  Justin,  et  al. 

(g)  Q.  Curt.  lib.  viii.  cap.  35.    Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  7. 
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to  besiege  Bazira.  These  were  both  strong 
cities,  and  made  such  demonstrations  of  a 
determined  opposition,  that  Coenus  turned  his 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  the  king  himself 
repaired  to  Ora,  which  he  quickly  reduced, 
and  seized  a  number  of  elephants  for  the  use 
of  his  army. 

As  soon  as  the  Bazirans  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Ora,  they  associated  themselves  with  some 
others  who  had  determined  to  preserve  their 
independence,  and  withdrew  to  a  certain  rock, 
which,  from  its  natural  position,  together  with 
their  courage  and  experience,  they  expected 
would  render  a  secure  retreat.  This  rock, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aornos,  extended  two  hun- 
dred furlongs  in  circumference,  reached  eleven 
furlongs  in  height,  even  in  its  lowest  parts, 
and  was  accessible  by  only  one  dangerous 
path,  cut  by  art.  On  the  top  was  a  plentiful 
fountain  of  water,  and  a  fine  plain,  partly 
covered  with  a  thick  wood,  and  the  rest  ara- 
ble land,  tit  for  employing  the  labour  of  a 
thousand  men.  While  Alexander  was  pre 
paring  for  the  siege  of  this  place,  an  old  man 
with  his  sons,  who  had  long  inhabited  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  came  to  offer  him  their 
assistance,  and  to  shew  him  a  private  way  of 
ascending  it.  Ptolemy,  therefore,  had  orders 
to  proceed  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  ; 
and  to  make  an  entrenchment  in  the  wood, 
whither  the  old  man  was  to  direct  him :  and 
having  safely  reached  the  place,  he  made  sig- 
nals to  Alexander  that  he  had  succeeded. 
Both  that  general  and  the  king  now  attacked 
the  fortress  at  once,  but  were  driven  back  by 
the  enemy.  Alexander,  therefore,  gave  orders 
to  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  which  to  till  up  the  cavities  between  the 
plain  where  the  enemy  was  encamped,  and 
the  advanced  post  of  Ptolemy.  At  first  the 
Indians  ridiculed  the  labour  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, as  vain  and  fruitless ;  but  when  they 
perceived  the  ardour  with  which  the  work  was 
carried  on,  and  began  to  experience  the  effects 
of  the  missiles  thrown  from  it,  they  sent  depu- 
ties with  offers  of  submission.  Alexander,  hav- 
ing heard  their  proposals,  suspected  that  they 
only  wished  to  hold  him  in  parley  while  the 
garrison  effected  its  escape.  He  therefore 
withdrew  his  guards  from  the  avenue,  and  as 

(h)  Arrian.  lib.  iv.  cap.  27,  38.     Quint.  Curt.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  30 — 38.    Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  7. 
VOL.  II. 


soon  as  the  Indians  had  descended,  he  took 
possession  of  the  deserted  rock,  while  a  de- 
tachment he  had  posted  for  the  purpose  inter- 
cepted the  fugitives,  and  put  them  all  to  the 
sword.(h) 

The  Macedonians  returned  from  Aornos  into 
the  territories  of  the  Assaceni,  where  the  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased  king  had  taken  up  arms. 
Alexander  on  his  arrival,  however,  found  the 
cities  deserted,  and  the  whole  district  aban- 
doned. He  therefore  proceeded  into  the 
country  between  the  Cophenes  and  the  Indus, 
and  was  met  on  his  way  by  a  deputation  of 
citizens  from  Nysa,  or  Nusa.  When  the  depu- 
ties were  conducted  to  Alexander,  who  had 
just  sitten  down  in  his  tent,  covered  with 
sweat  and  dust,  and  armed  with  h's  casque 
and  lance,  they  exhibited  marks  of  astonish- 
ment and  horror,  and  falling  prostrate  before 
him,  besought  him  to  respect  the  liberty  of 
their  city  in  honour  of  Bacclms,  or  Dionusit.s, 
who  had  founded  it  on  his  return  from  the 
conquest  of  India.  The  king,  understanding- 
ing  that  their  government  was  aristocratical, 
demanded  a  hundred  of  their  principal  citizens 
as  hostages,  and  three  hundred  of  their  cavalry 
to  reinforce  his  army ;  to  which  Acuphis,  who 
headed  the  embassy,  replied :  "  You  are  wel- 
come, O  king,  to  three  hundred  horsemen,  and 
more  if  necessary  ;  but  when  a  state  has  lost 
one  hundred  of  its  most  virtuous  citizens,  it  can- 
not long  continue  in  safety."  Alexander,  there- 
fore, remitted  that  part  of  his  demand,  and 
accepted  the  cavalry,  which  accompanied  him 
in  his  expedition.(i) 

At  length,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  days, 
Alexander  reached  the  Indus,  over  which  He- 
phsestion  and  Perdiecas  had  thrown  a  bridge 
of  boats  for  the  passage  of  the  army  :  and  the 
transit  was  effected  without  opposition  from 
the  Indians. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  Alex- 
ander refreshed  his  army  for  thirty  da\<. 
receiving  in  the  interim  the  submission  of  the 
neighbouring  princes.  Of  these,  Taxilus,  \\lio 
was  the  most  considerable,  presented  to  the  king 
thirty  elephants,  and  reinforced  his  army  with 
seven  hundred  Indian  horse,  and  five  thousand 
foot.  The  reason  of  his  conduct,  in  this  respect, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  enmity  that  subsisted 

(i)  Arrian,  lib.  v.  Quint.  Curt.  Diod.  Sicul.  Pint,  ut 
supr. 
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IH  I\M -rii  him  and  Poms,  a  prince  whose  terri- 
\\rre  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hydaspes. 

Having  appointed  Philip  governor  of  Taxila, 
and  put  a  Macedonian  garrison  into  the  place, 
Alexander  ordered  his  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and  removed  to  the  Hydaspes. 
As  he  approached  its  banks,  he  found  the 
people  he  had  to  contend  with  were  far  differ- 
ent from  the  Persians  and  other  Asiatics  whom 
he  had  subdued.  The  Indians  were  a  tall, 
robust,  well-disciplined  people;  and  Poms, 
their  king,  a  prince  of  high  spirit  and  un- 
daunted courage. 

It  was  about  the  summer  solstice  when 
Alexander  reached  the  Hydaspes;  and  its 
waters  Merc  swollen,  at  that  season,  by  the 
melted  snow,  which  descends  in  torrents  from 
Paropamisus,  as  well  as  by  the  periodical 
rains.  Trusting  to  this  circumstance,  Porus 
had  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Hydaspes  with  30,000  foot,  4000  horse,  300 
armed  chariots,  and  200  elephants.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  pass  the  river  in  view  of  so 
numerous  an  army,  Alexander  collected  a 
lanre  quantity  of  provisions,  and  pretended 
that  lie  should  remain '  in  his  position  till  the 
water  in  the  river  should  decrease;  but  Porus 
was  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  artifice. 

Alexander,  therefore,  alarmed  the  enemy  for 
many  nights  successively ;  till  he  perceived 
that  Porus  considered  it  as  only  a  feint  to 
harass  his  troops,  and  no  longer  drew  out  his 
forces  a>  usual.  This  false  security  of  the 
Indian  king  enabled  Alexander  to  accomplish 
•  .  At  the  distance  of  150  stadia 
from  the  camp  was  a  lofty  rock,  covered  with 

:  and    near  the  rock  an  island,  overrun 
with  wood,  and  uninhabited.     Having  left  the 

•  (Ionian  phalanx,  the  new  le\ies,   and  the 

with   a  division  of  cavalry,  under 

the  command  of  Craterus,  Alexander  marched 

f<i  this  rock  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  under 

i-  of  the.  night.     These  dispositions  were 

ured  by  a  violent  tempest  of  rain,  thunder, 
am!  liuhtning;  and  when  the  storm  abated, 
the  horse  and  infantry,  in  such  proportions  as 
the  boats  and  hides  "which  they  had  prepared 

'I    foiivey,    passed    over    ui)percei\cd    into 

inland,  Alexander     leading     the     line, 

mpanied  in     his     vessel     of'   thirty     oars 

^elnicus.  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  and  Ly- 
Minachus. 


The  king  first  reached  the  opposite  bank  in 
sight  of  the  enemy's  out-guards,  who  hastened 
to  inform  Porus  of  what  was  going  forward. 
The  Indian  prince  immediately  dispatched  his 
son  with  2000  horse  and  120  armed  chariots, 
to  oppose  the  landing;  but  they  arrived  too 
late  to  defend  the  bank;  and,  being  attacked 
by  the  forces  of  Alexander,  were  speedily 
broken  and  put  to  flight ;  their  leader  and  four 
hundred  horsemen  being  slain,  and  most  of 
the  chariots  taken. 

The  discomfiture  of  these  troops  deeply 
afflicted  Porus ;  but,  his  immediate  danger 
would  not  admit  of  much  reflection ;  for  Cra- 
terus was  now  preparing  to  pass  the  river  and 
attack  him  in  front;  while  his  flanks  were 
threatened  with  the  shock  of  the  Macedonian 
horse,  elated  with  victory.  In  this  emergency, 
Poms  acted  with  equal  prudence  and  firm- 
ness :  he  left  part  of  the  elephants  to  oppose 
Craterus  in  passing  the  river,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  whole  army  marched  in  person  against 
Alexander.  His  horse  amounted  to  four 
thousand,  and  his  foot  to  thirty  thousand  ;  but 
the  part  of  his  strength  in  which  he  seemed 
most  to  confide,  consisted  of  three  hundred 
armed  chariots  and  two  hundred  elephants. 
Having  advanced  to  a  plain  which  he  consi- 
dered as  suitable  for  his  purpose,  he  there 
waited  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  with  his 
elephants  placed  a  hundred  feet  from  each 
other,  and  his  infantry  posted  in  the  intervals, 
a  little  behind  the  line.  At  each  extremity 
the  elephants  carried  Avooden  towers,  filled 
with  armed  men;  while  the  cavalry,  posted 
on  the  wings,  were  covered  in  front  with  the 
armed  chariots.  He  expected  the  Macedo- 
nian cavalry  would  be  deterred  from  advanc- 
ing by  the  sight  of  the  elephants ;  nor  could 
he  conceive  that  their  infantry  would  attack 
him  in  front,  while  they  would  be  exposed  to 
an  assault  in  flank,  and  be  in  danger  of  being 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  those  terrible 
animals. 

The  abilities  and  prudence  of  this  prince 
rendered  him  the  most  formidable  of  th<  ene- 
mies which  the  Macedonians  had  ever  encoun- 
tered. But  even  these  qualities  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  superior  degree  in  which  they 
were  possessed  by  Alexander;  who  made 
such  a  judicious  arrangement  of  his  forces. 
that,  in  the  engagement  which  ensued,  Cra- 
terus and  the  rest  of  the  army  having  passed 
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the  river  in  the  interim  of  preparation,  the 
Indians  had  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse  killed,  all  their  chariots  were 
hacked  to  pieces,  and  many  elephants  taken; 
and  besides  this,  the  unfortunate  Porus  lost 
both  his  sons,  and  most  of  his  captains ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Alexander  lost  only  three 
hundred  men. 

Porus  was  the  last  to  leave  the  field.  His 
flight  being  retarded  by  his  wounds,  he  was 
overtaken  by  Taxiles ;  whom  Alexander  had 
sent  to  persuade  him  to  surrender,  and  to 
assure  him  that  he  should  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  respect.  Porus, 
however,  disdaining  the  advice  of  an  ancient 
enemy,  turned  his  elephant,  and  threw  a  jave- 
lin, which  narrowly  missed  killing  him.  Alex- 
ander then  dispatched  Meroe,  an  Indian  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  formerly  lived  with  Porus  in 
habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship ;  and  by  his 
entreaties,  the  high-minded  prince,  overpower- 
ed by  thirst  and  fatigue,  surrendered.  Having 
refreshed  himself  with  drink  and  repose,  he 
desired  to  be  conducted  to  Alexander,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  knew  that  Porus  was  coming, 
went  with  several  of  his  friends  to  meet  him. 

The  Indian  king  was  seven  feet  high, 
exactly  proportioned,  of  a  noble  aspect  and 
majestic  deportment.  Alexander,  therefore, 
admiring  his  martial  appearance  and  magna- 
nimity, desired  Meroe  to  ask  wherein  he 
could  oblige  him?  Porus  replied  :  "  By  treat- 
ing me  as  a  king:"'  which  being  reported  to 
Alexander,  he  said  with  a  smile :  "  That  I 
should  do  for  my  own  sake;  but  what  can  I 
do  for  your's  ?"'  Porus  answered  :  "  All  my 
wishes  are  contained  in  that  one  request." 
This  firmness  of  conduct  was  so  agreeable  to 
the  disposition  of  Alexander,  that  he  instantly 
declared  Porus  reinstated  on  his  throne;  ac- 
knowledged him  as  his  friend  and  ally;  and, 
having  soon  afterwards  received  the  submission 
of  the  Glausae,  who  possessed  thirty-seven  cities 
on  his  eastern  frontier,  each  of  which  con- 
tained near  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  he 
added  this  populous  district  to  the  dominions 
of  his  new  confederate. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  victory, 
Alexander  ordered  two  cities  to  be  built :  one 
on  the  field  of  battle,  which  he  called  Nicaea, 

( j)  See  before,  p.  749,  note  (d),  where  a  different  account, 
from  Plutarch,  is  given. 


and  seems  to  be  the  same  that  Plutarch  says 
was  built  to  the  memory  of  his  favourite  dog 
Peritas ;  the  other  where  his  troops  had  been 
encamped,  which  he  named  Bucephala,  in 
honour  of  his  horse,  which  died  there  of  old 
age,  being  on  the  verge  of  thirty  .(j)  All  the 
slain  were  buried  with  military  honours ; 
solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods ; 
and  gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  per- 
formed on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.(k) 

Without  encountering  any  memorable  re 
ance,  he  reduced  the  dominions  of  another 
prince  named  Porus,  lying  between  the 
sines  and  the  Hydraotes.  Natural  obstacles 
were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  diilieulties 
with  which  he  had  here  to  contend.  The 
Acesines  is  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  fifteen 
furlongs  broad,  with  large  rocks  in  the  chan- 
nel, which,  opposing  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream,  occasion  loud  and  foaming  billows, 
mixed  with  boiling  eddies  and  whirlpools, 
equally  formidable  ajid  dangerous.  Of  the 
Macedonians  who  attempted  the  passage  in 
boats,  many  were  driven  against  the  rocks, 
and  perished  ;  but  others,  who  employed 
hides,  were  more  fortunate,  and  reached  the 
opposite  shore  in  safety.  On  his  approach, 
this  second  Porus  abandoned  his  dominions, 
and  led  away  those  troops,  who  ought  to  have 
defended  them.  In  pursuit  of  him,  Alexan- 
der crossed  the  Hydraotes,  a  river  of  equal 
breadth  with  the  Acesines,  but  of  more  gentle 
current,  and  having  subdued  the  whole  ki. 
dom,  lie  gave  it  to  Porus,  his  new  ally. 

In  the  midst  of  this  success,  Alexander 
informed  that   the  Catha-i,  Oxydraca-,  MaJli, 
and  other  independent  nations,  had  con! 
rated,  and  were  prepared  to  oppose  his   pro- 
gross.     He  thereupon  marched  to  give  them 
battle,  and  in  a  few  days  reached  the  c; 
Sangala,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  a 
fine    lake    behind   it.      Before  this    place   the 
confederate    Indians    were     encamped ;    .sur- 
rounded with  a  triple  row  of  carriages,  locked 
together,  with  their  tents  in  the  midst. 

Alexander  advanced  with  his  cavalry;  but 
finding  them  unfit  for  making  an  assault,  lit- 
dismounted,  and  conducted  a  battalion  of  foot 
against  the  enemy.  The  Indians  defended 
themselves  with  great  bravery ;  but  at  length. 

(k)  Arrian.  lib.  v.  cup.  14 — 16.     Quint.  Curt.  lib.   viii. 
Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex.    Justin,  lib.  xii. 
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tlu-  first  line  of  their  carriages  was  broken, 
and  tin-  Macedonians  entered.  The  second 
M.I-  much  stronger;  Alexander,  however, 
attacked  it,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
fur. -i  il  that  also.  The  Indians,  not  choosing 
to  depend  on  the  third,  retired  into  the  city ; 
\\hirh,  a  few  days  after,  was  taken  by  storm; 
Porus  assisting  at  the  siege  with  five  thousand 
Indians  and  a  considerable  number  of  ele- 
phants. Seventeen  thousand  Indians  perished 
in  the  sack  of  Sangala,  seventy  thousand  were 
made  prisoners,  and  three  hundred  chariots, 
\\ith  five  hundred  horses,  were  taken.  The 
city  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  the  con- 
federates fled,  or  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 
Alexander  lost  a  hundred  men  in  the  siege 
and  assault ;  and  had  twelve  hundred  wound- 
ed, among  whom  were  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. The  people  of  the  adjacent  cities 
immediately  fled  to  the  mountains ;  and 
though  promised  kind  treatment  upon  their 
submitting,  refused  to  return.(l) 

Alexander  was  now   on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis,  the  most  eastern  of  the  five  great 
streams  whose   confluence  forms   the    Indus, 
and  the  information  he  received  of  the  rich- 
-   and   fruit  fulness  of  the  countries  beyond 
it,  and,  above  all,  of  the  valour  of  the  natives, 
who  were  represented  to  him  as  a  free  people, 
zealously  attached  to  the  preservation  of  their 
independence,    and    courageous    enough     to 
<lt  fend  it  to  the  last,  excited  in  him  a  most 
inordinate  d«->iiv  to  undertake  their  conquest. 
The  army,  however,  refused  to  march  farther 
eastward  ;  and  declared  they  would  no  longer 
hazard  their  lives  to  gratify  his  ambition.     He 
\\as  then-fore  obliged,  by  the  inflexible  and 
unanimous  resolution  of  his  European  troops, 
to  set  bound.-  to  his  progress.     But,  before  he 
returned,  he  offered  sacrifices,  exhibited  mag- 
nilireni  sho\\>,  and  commanded  twelve  Mace- 
donian altars,   equal  in  height,  and  exceeding 
in  hulk  the  greatest  towers  in    that  country, 
to  !>«•  ended  on  the  bank  of  the  Hyphasis, 
to  mark  the  extent  of  his  conquests. 

On  his  return  to  the  cities  Nicea  and  Buce- 

phala.   Alexander  divided  his  forces,  in  order 

mm,    <. u,  fully  to  explore  the  country  to  the 

di.     Craterus    and    llepha-stion    took    the 

un and    of    two    divisions,    and    marched 


(I I    VrrUn.  lib.  v.  i-;,,,.  •>:,.    Diod.  Sicul.    Plut.  et  Justin 
ubi  .iiijir. 


southward  along  the  opposite  banks   of  the 
Hydaspes.      Philip    also,    who   f  Jul  Per  4388 
had   been   entrusted    with    the   \  A.  M.      3678. 
government     of    Bactria,    was  <       Olymp. 
recalled  with  the  troops  under   /     cxii.i    3. 
his  command :   and  the  whole   V 
of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  India,  includ- 
ing  seven   nations   and  above  two  thousand 
cities,  were   made   subject  to  Porus.     Alex- 
ander now  prepared  to  pass  down  the  Indus 
to  the  ocean ;  and  the  Phoenicians,  Cyprians, 
Carians,  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  maritime 
provinces,  having  equipped  a  fleet  consisting 
of  eighty  large  ships,  with  three  benches  of 
oars,    and   two  thousand    small   vessels   and 
transports,  he  embarked  with  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  and  set  sail.(m) 

On  the  third  day  of  the  voyage,  Alexander 
arrived   at  that  part  of  the  river,  which  was 
over-against  the  camps  of  Craterus  and   He- 
phaestion,    and  was  informed  that  the   Oxy- 
dracae    and     Malli    were     raising    forces    to 
oppose    him.       He     therefore    landed,     and 
marched   his   forces   through   a  desert  coun- 
try  against    the  latter   people.      The   barba- 
rians were  driven  from  the  plain,  their  cities 
were  successively  besieged  and  taken,  but  at 
the  storm  of  their  capital,  Alexander  exhibited 
more  of  daring  temerity  than   of  prudential 
courage.     His  troops  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of   the    streets    of   the    city,    the    Malli 
were  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
citadel.     This   fortress    was    defended    by   a 
thick  wall,  lofty  without,  but  of  an  inconsider- 
able height  towards  the  inner  circumference. 
The  king  immediately  gave  orders  to  scale  it, 
and  the  soldiers  began  to  execute  his  com- 
mands ;  but,  impatient  of  delay,  he  seized  a 
ladder,  and  mounted  by  himself.     The  Mace- 
donians, alarmed  by  the  danger  of  their  mo- 
narch, followed  in  such  numbers,  that  the  lad- 
der broke  as  he  reached  the  summit.     Several 
other  ladders  were  also  broken,  and  by  these 
accidents  he  was   left  for  some  moments  to 
contend   singly   with  the  enemy.     He  killed 
several   with    his    sword,    and   pushed    others 
over  the   wall ;   while  the   Indians   from   the 
adjacent  tower  galled  him  with  their  arrows. 
Perceiving  that  only  three  Macedonians  had 
followed  him,  he  threw  himself  into  the  cita- 

(m)  Arrian.  lib.  vi.  cap.  1 — 3,  6. 
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del ;  and  was  accompanied  by  Peucestas, 
Leonatus,  and  Abreas.  Immediately  they 
were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  Alexander 
received  an  arrow  in  the  breast,  which  made 
him  fall  senseless  upon  his  shield.  Peucestas 
then  covered  him  with  the  sacred  shield  of 
Pallas  on  one  side,  as  did  Leonatus  with  his 
own  on  the  other,  though  both  were  despe- 
rately wounded.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sol- 
diers on  the  outside,  eager  to  save  their  king, 
supplied  their  want  of  ladders  by  driving  large 
iron  pins  into  the  walls,  and  mounting  by 
these,  came  to  his  assistance,  slaughtering  the 
Indians  without  mercy.  At  length  the  gates 
were  forced,  and  the  first  care  of  the  Macedo- 
nians was  to  carry  off  their  bleeding  sovereign. 
They  then  prepared  to  revenge  his  death  ;  for 
they  had  every  reason  to  believe  his  wound 
was  mortal.  The  weapon  is  said  to  have  been 
extracted  by  Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander's 
life-guards ;  who,  by  the  command  of  his 
master,  opened  the  wound  with  his  sword. 
The  king's  immediate  death  was  threatened 
by  the  great  effusion  of  blood  that  followed. 
A  swooning,  however,  retarded  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids,  and  stopping  the  haemorrhage, 
saved  his  life.  He  was  for  some  time  in  a 
dangerous  state ;  but  as  soon  as  his  health 
would  permit,  he  shewed  himself  to  his  sol- 
diers, who  testified  immoderate  joy  at  his 
recovery  ,(n) 

The  Malli  and  Oxydracae  finding  farther 
resistance  vain,  sent  ambassadors  with  offers 
of  allegiance,  which  were  accepted;  and 
Alexander,  having  settled  these  countries  to 
his  mind,  proceeded  down  the  Indus,  receiv- 
ing on  his  way  the  submission  of  several  other 
Indian  princes,  as  those  of  the  Sogdi,  the 
Musicani,  the  Oxycani,  the  Sambi,  &c.  some 
of  whom  voluntarily  surrendered  ;  others  were 
reduced  by  force.  Porticanus,  king  of  the 
Oxycani,  was  either  taken  prisoner,(o)  or  slain 
in  battle  :(p)  a  city  of  the  Brachmans  wa 
stormed,  pillaged,  and  had  all  its  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  king  of  the  Musi- 


(n)  Arrian.  lib.  vi.  cap.  2,  says  there  was  a  prevailing 
but  erroneous  notion,  in  his  days,  that  Alexander  received 
his  wound  before  the  capital  of  the  Oxydraciv,  whereas  ii 
was  at  the  siege  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Malli.  Plutarcl; 
is  of  the  same  sentiment ;  but  Quint.  Curtius  has  fallen  into 
the  opposite,  or  what  Arrian  calls  the  popular  and  erro- 
neous idea.  Diodorus  seems  to  coincide  with  Curtius 
Plutarch  and  others  relate  that  Alexander  received  first  a 


cani,  who  after  his  first  submission  had  re- 
volted, was  taken  prisoner  and  crucified, 
together  with  all  his  retinue  of  Brachmans. 
Against  the  latter  people  Alexander  enter- 
tained a  great  antipathy,  till  he  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  moderation  and  wisdom.(q) 
From  Sindomana,  Craterus  was  dispatched 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  escort  the  invalids 
through  the  countries  of  Arachosia  and  Dran- 
gia,  into  Carmania,  where  they  were  to  embark 
for  Macedon :  the  elephants  also  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  The  rest  of  the  army 
marched  partly  on  one  side  of  the  river,  under 
the  command  of  Python,  partly  on  the  other, 
under  Hephaestion;  and  the  remainder  con- 
tinued on  board  with  the  king. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  island  of  Patala,  observ- 
ing that  the  Indus  ran  off  into  two  branches, 
Alexander   first  sailed   down   the   right-hand 
branch  to  the  ocean.     In  his  passage,  he  sus- 
tained  great  difficulties,  for  want  of  pilots; 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  narrowly  escaped 
being  wrecked.     This,  however,  did  not  deter 
him  from  prosecuting  his  design ;  and  after  he 
had  consecrated  certain  bulls  to  Neptune,  and 
thrown  them  into  the  sea,  and  performed  liba- 
tions   from    golden   cups,   which   he   likewise 
cast  into  the  waves,  he  sailed  back  to  Patala, 
having  first  surveyed  two  small  islands,  one  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  other  seated  far- 
ther in  the  ocean.     On  his  return  to  Patala, 
Alexander  resolved  to  sail  down  the  left-hand 
branch  of  the  Indus,  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
two  channels  would  be  most  safe  and  commo- 
dious for  his  fleet  to  pass  through ;  for  he  had 
determined  to  send  it  by  the  Persian  gulf,  up 
the  Tigris,  to  meet  him  in  Mesopotamia.     As 
the  season  of  the  year  would  not  admit  of  the 
immediate  execution  of  this  plan,  the  practi- 
cability  of  which   depended  on  the    Etesian 
winds,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  lay  up 
his  fleet  till  the  wind  should  prove  favourable. 
He  therefore  passed  through  this  branch  of  the 
river,  seeking  on  the  sea  coast  for  bays  and 
creeks  to  anchor  in,  causing  pits  to  be  digged 


blow  from  a  club  upon  his  helmet,  which  beat  him  to  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  stupor,  before  the  arrow  pierced  his 
breast ;  but  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  is  followed  by  Arrian, 
declares  expressly  that  he  was  only  wounded  in  the  breast. 

(o)  Arrian.  lib.  vi.  cap.  15. 

(p)  Diod.  Sicul.  et  Q.  Curt,  ubi  supr. 

(q)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex.  Strabo.  lib.  xv.  Arrian.  et  al, 
ubi  supr. 
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lor  fresh  water,  and  taking  every  other  pre- 
caution for  preserving  his  troops  in  ease  and 
ty,  till  the  season  should  permit  them  to 
coutuiue  their  voyage.  In  all  this  he  suc- 
,-, ,  dcil  to  his  wishes;  as  he  found  the  river  at 
iontli  spreading  over  a  level  country,  and 
forming  a  large  lake,  in  which  his  fleet  might. 
ride  at  anchor  without  danger.  He  therefore 
appointed  Leonatus  with  a  part  of  his  army  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  works;  and,  leaving 
the  fleet  to  the  care  of  Nearchus,  departed 
\\  ilh  the  rest  of  the  army  on  his  way  back  to 
Babylon. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Alex- 
ander proceeded  towards  I'ersepolis,  through 
the  deserts  of  Gedrosia,  where  the  soldiers 
were  so  pressed  with  hunger,  that  they  were 
•  •bilged  to  kill  and  eat  the  horses  and  mules 
of  their  carriages.  Frequently  they  met  with 
no  water  during  a  whole  day,  nor  perhaps  at 
night.  Numbers  perished  through  these  diffi- 
culties; nor  was  it  until  after  a  march  of  two 
months,  distinguished  by  unexampled  hard- 
ships, that  the  army  emerged  into  the  culti- 
vated provinces  of  Carmania,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  halt,  as  well  to  refresh  themselves, 
as  to  give  time  for  those  officers  to  come  up 
whom  Alexander  had  appointed  to  meet  him. 
Craterus  first  joined  him  with  the  troops  and 
elephants;  then  came  Stasanor,  president  of 
Aria,  anil  Phrasimanes,  son  of  Phrataphernes, 
governor  of  Parthia,  bringing  with  them  ca- 
mels, horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden  in 
considerable  numbers .(r) 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  to  Carmania, 
redressed  the  injuries  of  his  people,  who  had 
been  grievously  oppressed  by  their  governors 
during  his  absence;  and  Clitander,  Sitalces, 
itiid  lleraron,  who,  since  the  death  of  Par- 
memo,  had  commanded  the  troops  in  Media, 
convicted  of  acts  of  violence  and  extor- 
tion, and  put  to  death.  As  soon  as  the  army 
\\as  refreshed  and  put  into  good  order,  Alex- 
ander resumed  his  march  through  Carmania, 
and  on  his  way  was  joined  by  his  admiral 
'•hus,  who  brought  him  an  account  of 
the  safety  and  excellent  condition  of  his 


\rrian.  111.,  vi.  cap.  27. 

(*)  Arrian.  lili.  ui.  cap.  »— 5,  18.    Diod.  Sicul.  ct  Pint. 

pr.      Ajrian  MlalOl  that  Calamis   kissc.1   all  his  friends 

•  I"]-,  whom  h<:  put  aside,  saying  he  should 


Some  information  having  reached  the  king's 
ear  of  great  disorders  committed  in  Persia 
during  his  absence,  he  marched  immediately 
towards  Pasargadse,  with  a  body  of  horse  and 
light-armed  troops,  and,  to  his  great  grief, 
found  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Cyrus  plun- 
dered of  all  its  riches.  All  his  inquiries  could 
produce  no  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of 
this  sacrilege,  but  suspicion  fell  on  Orsines, 
who  had  taken  upon  hiniself  the  government 
of  Persia,  and  was  accused  by  the  people  of 
many  grievous  crimes;  for  which  latter,  on 
due  proof  being  adduced  against  him,  lie  was 
condemned  to  be  crucified.  Baryaxes,  a 
Mede,  who  had  assumed  the  royal  tiara, 
being  brought  a  prisoner  by  Atropates,  was 
also  executed,  together  with  his  accomplices 
in  the  revolt.  The  king  then  proceeded  to 
Persepolis,  the  ruins  of  which  are  said  to  have 
struck  him  with  very  keen  remorse.  On  tiiis 
march,  Calanus,  the  Indian  sage,  who  had 
accompanied  Alexander,  finding  his  health 
daily  declining  from  age,  being  then  in  his 
eighty-third  year,  begged  of  the  king  that  a 
funeral  pile  might  be  prepared ;  which,  with 
some  difficulty,  was  granted.  The  sage,  now 
so  weak  that  lie  wras  carried  in  a  litter,  causei! 
himself  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pile, 
after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  Mace- 
donians, particularly  of  Lysimachus,  who  had 
become  his  disciple;  and  stretching  himself 
at  full  length,  remained,  without  voice  or  mo- 
tion, till  the  flames  consumed  hirn.(s) 

Having  dispatched  Atropates  to  his  govern- 
ment, the  king  continued  his  march  to  Suza  : 
where  Abulites  and  his  son  Oxathres,  who 
were  charged  with  enormous  crimes,  suffered 
the  most  cruel  punishment. 

Peueestas,  who  had  saved  the  king's  life  in 
the  conflict  with  the  Malli,  as  just  related,  was 
made  governor  of  Persia;  which  dignity  was  no 
sooner  conferred  upon  him,  than  he  laid  aside 
the  Macedonian  garb,  and  put  on  the  Median 
habit;  being  the  only  one  among  the  officers 
of  Alexander,  who,  by  conforming  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  he  governed,  acquired  their 
esteem. 

Alexander  now  gave  an  extraordinary  loose 


find  him  asjiiin  at  B;il>\lon.  At  the  time,  these  words  wore 
not  regarded  ;  hut  t .he  decease  of  Alexander  afterwards  in 
that  eil\  l>rnii!;iit  them  fresh  into  memory,  and  then  they 
were  accounted  prophetical. 
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to  pleasure,  resolving-  to  make  himself  and  his 
followers  amends  for  the  difficulties  they  had 
undergone;  but  purposing  at  the  same  time  so 
effectually  to  unite  his  newly  conquered,  with 
his  hereditary  subjects,  as  entirely  to  dispel 
those  jealousies  and  fears,  by  which  both  had 
been  tormented.  With  this  view,  notwith- 
standing that  Roxana  was  still  living,  he  mar- 
ried two  wives  of  the  royal  blood  of  Persia, 
riz.  Statira,(t)  daughter  of  Darius,  and  Pary- 
satis,  daughter  of  Ochus ;  and  made  Barsine, 
widow  of  Memnon,  his  concubine.  Drypetis, 
another  daughter  of  Darius,  he  gave  to  his 
favourite  Hepluestion ;  and  to  the  rest  of  his 
friends,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  he  gave  Per- 
sian ladies  of  the  first  rank.  All  these  mar- 
riages were  celebrated  at  once,  after  the  Per- 
sian manner,  Alexander  himself  bestowing 
fortunes  upon  the  parties.  He  likew  ise  feasted 
all  the  Macedonians  who  had  married  before 
in  that  country :  and  it  is  said  that  the  sol- 
diers, encouraged  by  presents,  and  by  the 
hope  of  royal  favour,  followed  the  example  of 
their  leaders ;  and  that  ten  thousand  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  married  Asiatic  women,  to 
all  of  whom  the  king  gave  portions  according 
to  their  rank. 

Alexander  next  resolved  to  pay  the  debts  of 
his  army,  and  issued  an  edict,  directing  every 
man  to  register  his  name,  and  the  sum  he 
owed.  Observing  that  the  soldiers  complied 
but  slowly  with  this  order,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  some  design  against  them,  he  caused 
tables,  heaped  with  money,  to  be  placed  in  all 
quarters  of  the  cam]),  from  which  every  man's 
debts  were  paid  on  his  bare  word,  without 
any  entry  of  his  name;  though  the  whole  sum 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  talents.  Be- 
sides I  his,  he  bestowed  crowns  of  gold  on 
such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in  an 
extra  ordinary  manner,  and  promoted,  without 
any  distinction  of  nation,  all  who  had  ser\ed 
him  faithfully  and  valiantly  in  the  Indian  war. 
The  thirty  thousand  youths,  whom,  at  his  depar- 
ture, he  had  ordered  to  be  taught  the  Greek 
tongue  and  the  Macedonian  discipline,  he 


[n  the  modern  copies  of  Arrian,  this  princess  is  culled 
I>iirhiiit: :;  Itut,  from  the  excerpts  in  Photius,  it  appears  that 
Arrian  culled  her  Arsinoe.  ]5arsinc  was  the  (laughter  of 
•\rlahaxus,  and  widow  of  Memnon;  and  though  Alexander 
had  a  son  liy  her,  named  Hercules,  it  does  not  appear  that 
lie  made  her  his  wife,  or  at  least,  not  a  wife  of  the  first  de- 


A.  M.        307!). 

Olvinp. 

(AMI.       4. 

B.  C.  325. 


reviewed,  and,  after  expressing  himself  highly 
satisfied  with  their  prowess,  botovved  on  tlieiu 
the  name  of  Epigoni,  or  successors.  As  soon 
as  he  had  completed  his  regulations  for  conso- 
lidating the  peace  of  this  part,  of  his  empire, 
he  sent  the  heavy-armed  troops,  under  ile- 
plr.rstion,  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
while  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  pro- 
ceeded by  water  doAvn  the  Eulanis,  and  up 
the  Tigris.(u) 

The  voyage  was  performed  without  any 
remarkable  incident,  except  that  Alexander 
ordered  all  the  obstacles  to  the  navigation  to 
be  removed,  which  the  Persians  had  placed  in 
the  Tigris  for  their  protection,  but  which  he 
considered  as  dishonourable.  On  his  arrival 
at  Opis,  he  issued  an  edict,  permitting  such  of 
the  Macedonians  to  return  home,  as  through 
infirmity  or  wounds  were  inca- 

1.1       .>i  •  f  Jul.  Per.  4389. 

pable  01  longer  service,  or  who, 

from  the  fatigues  they  had  un- 
dergone, were  unwilling  to  make 
any  more  campaigns  ;  and  offer- 
ing large  encouragement  to  those  who  chose 
to  remain  with  him.  This  proclamation, 
though  intended  to  gratify  the  troops,  caused 
the  Macedonians  to  mutiny,  from  a  miscon- 
ceived apprehension  that  the  king  wished  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  to  have  his  army  com- 
posed only  of  Asiatics.  The  prompt  punish- 
ment of  the  ringleaders,  however,  brought 
them  to  reason;  and  a  reconciliation  took 
place,  followed  by  a  solemn  feast,  at  which 
nine  thousand  persons  were  present,  the 
Macedonians  being  seated  next  to  the  king, 
the  Persians  next  to  them,  and  after  them 
persons  of  all  nations. 

The  Macedonians  sent  home  as  invalids, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand,  received  a  talent 
apiece  for  their  expenses,  beyond  their  pay  : 
and  orders  were  given,  that  every  respect 
should  be  paid  them  in  their  own  country,  and 
that  they  and  their  children  should  enjoy  exten- 
sive privileges  :  their  sons,  however,  by  Asiatic 
women,  the  king  retained,  and  appointed  them 
schools  and  masters  at  his  own 


grcc  ;  that  is,  she  was  his  concubine,  agreeably  to  the  cus- 

tom of  the  Orientals.     See  Prideaux's  Vomn'ct.  hook  \ii.  p. 
(jl)()  ;  hook  viii.  p.  730,  note  (m),  8vo  edit. 

(u)  Arrian.  lib.  vii.  cap.  G.    Quint.  Curt.  lib.  x.    Dicxl. 
Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Plut.  in.  Vit.  Alex. 
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The  severity  with  which  Alexander  had 
punished  such  governors,  as,  during  his  ab- 
sence, had  been  guilty  of  malversation  and 
oppression,  while  it  greatly  pleased  the  peo- 
ple, so  frightened  those  who  had  given  them- 
selves to  the  same  practices,  that  many  of 
them  fled:  among  these  was  Harpalus,  the 
king's  treasurer  at  Babylon,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  his  master's  approach,  escaped 
with  his  treasures  to  Athens,  The  Athenians 
were  willing  to  receive  him  for  his  riches ; 
but  were  afraid  to  harbour  the  enemy  of  Alex- 
ander;^) and  therefore,  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  he  was  expelled  Attica,  and,  soon 
after,  killed  byThimbron,  his  intimate  friend. 

From  Opis,  Alexander  marched  into  Media, 
and  at  Ecbatana  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
exhibited  solemn  games,  and  gave  a  royal 
banquet,  the  joy  and  mirth  of  which  were 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  indisposition  of 
Hephaestion,  the  king's  favourite.  Writers  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  sickness ; 
some  affirming  that  he  over-drank  himself, 
others  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  surfeit. 
On  the  seventh  day,  mortal  symptoms  dis- 
covered themselves,  of  which,  when  the  king 
was  informed,  he  left  the  exercises,  and  went 
to  visit  him,  but  found  he  had  just  expired. 
Alexander  was  so  much  concerned  for  the 
loss  of  his  friend,  that  he  shed  tears  over  the 
body,  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extin- 
guished, which  was  never  before  done  but  at 
the  death  of  a  Persian  monarch,  put  a  stop 
to  the  games,  and  neither  changed  his  apparel 
nor  tasted  food  for  three  days,  during  which 
time,  neither  sound  of  flute,  nor  of  any  other 
musical  instrument,  was  heard  in  the  camp. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  expression  of  his  sor- 
row, IK-  rominanded  Perdiccas  to  remove  the 
body  for  interment  to  Babylon,  where  ten  thou- 
sand talents  were  expended  on  theobsequies,(w) 
or  the  monument(x)  erected  to  his  memory ; 
the  physician  who  attended  him  was  cruci- 
li< -<l,(y)  and  the  castle  of  Ecbatana,  in  which 
Heph;rsti(.n  died,  was  razed  to  the  ground.(z) 

To  dnert  the  grief  of  Alexander,  his  officers, 
although  it.  was  the  winter  season,  proposed 
an  expedition  against  the  Cossaii,  a  rude  and 


(v)  See  before,  p.  682. 

\rriiin.  lib.  vii. 
(x)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex. 


barbarous  race  of  freebooters,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  south  of  Ecbatana,  who  had  never 
been  subdued  by  the  Persian  kings,  but  were 
a  terror  to  the  surrounding  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  robberies  they  committed.  The 
Macedonian  army  was  divided  into  two 
columns,  one  under  the  command  of  the  king 
in  person,  the  other  led  by  Ptolemy  Lagus. 
As  soon  as  Alexander  entered  their  country, 
the  Cossa;i  fled,  as  they  had  always  done 
before,  to  their  fortresses  and  hiding-places 
in  the  rocks,  supposing  that,  as  on  former 
occasions,  they  should  there  be  safe:  but 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  climbing  the  rocks 
with  incredible  labour,  followed  them  into 
their  retreats,  and  either  compelled  them  to 
go  down  into  the  plain,  where  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  army,  or  blocked  up  the 
mouths  of  their  caves,  and  buried  them  alive. 
The  consequence  was,  that  such  as  survived, 
submitted  to  the  invader's  clemency.  It  was 
during  this  expedition,  or  just  after  it,  according 
to  some,  that  he  was  visited  by  Thalestris  and 
her  Amazons,  or  those  who  represented  them ; 
and  not  on  his  first  invasion  of  Media,  as 
stated  in  the  early  part  of  his  exploits  :(a)  but 
it  is  justly  doubted  whether  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  took  place. 

While  Alexander    remained   at    Ecbatana, 
after    his   return    from  the   conquest    of    the 
Cossaei,  he  gave  orders  for  fell-    ^jul  per   4390 
ing  a  great  quantity  of  timber    \  A.  M.      SGSO! 
on  the  mountains,  for  the  con-  •<       Olymp. 
struction  of  an  immense  navy,    I     ^XIV<    l- 
with  which  he  designed  to  ex-         ' 
plore  the  Hyrcanian,  or  Caspian  sea.     He  also 
ordered  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  of 
his  empire  to   be   enlarged,    with    a   view   to 
facilitate  the  internal  intercourse  between  his 
central  provinces  ;  and  by  opening  new  chan- 
nels of  communication,  he  expected  to  unite 
the  wealthy  countries  of  Europe  and  the  East 
with  the  most  remote  regions    of  the   earth. 
He  dispatched  ships  to  explore  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  gulfs;  and  such  was  the  favourable 
account   brought  him  by  Arcliias  relative  to 
the  former,  that  he  adopted  the  resolution  of 
planting  its  shores  with  Grecian  colonies.     At 


(y)  Quint.  Curt. 

•  /)    Klian.  Far.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  8. 

(a)  See  before,  p.  767. 
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this  time  his  mind  was  as  much  occupied  \\il\\ 
maritime  affairs,  as  it  had  formerly  been  with 
military  enterprises. 

Having-  regulated  the  affairs  of  Media,  Alex- 
ander set  out  for  Babylon,  and,  on  his  way, 
directed  that  all  the  Grecian  statues,  or  other 
curiosities,  brought  by  Xerxes  or  his  officers 
from  Greece,   should   be   carefully  collected, 
and  sent  back.     As  he  drew  near  Babylon, 
the  Magi  are  said  to  have  sent  a  deputation, 
requesting  him  not  to  enter  that  city,  because 
they  foresaw  it  would  be  fatal  to  him.     At  first 
this  message  made  some  impression  on  him ; 
but  when  he  had  heard  the  Greek  philosophers 
reason  on  the  subject  and  treat  the  warning 
with  ridicule,  he  returned  to  his  original  pur- 
pose.    When  the  Chaldeans  found  him  thus 
determined,  they  sent  him  word,  as  another 
piece  of  advice,  that  if  he  must  needs  enter 
Babylon,  he  should  march  round  it,  and  enter 
it  with  his  face  towards  the  rising  sun.     To 
this  the  king  assented ;  but  the  marshiness  of 
the  soil    rendered   the  design   impracticable ; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  return  and  enter  by 
the  forbidden  road.     This  circumstance,  with 
some    other    presages    and    unlucky   omens, 
which  took  place,  or  were  remembered  about 
the   same   time,    gave   the    king   considerable 
uneasiness ;  but  when  he  had  been  some  time 
in  Babylon,  the  evil  impression  wore  off,  he 
resumed  his  accustomed  gaiety,  and  began  to 
bend  his  thoughts  to  the  execution  of  certain 
vast  designs  he  had  formed ;  as  the  conquest 
of  the  Arabians,  draining  the  Babylonian  fens, 
and  making  a  bason  at  Babylon  capable  of 
containing  one  thousand  vessels.     In  further- 
ance  of  these    projects,    he    directed   proper 
inquiries  to  be  made  concerning  the  country 
and  people  of  Arabia,  with  the  most  proper 
time  for  an  invasion  of  it :  a  number  of  ship- 
builders,  architects,    and   labourers  were  ap- 
pointed ;    and   he   went  in  person   down  the 
Euphrates  to  examine  the  canal  called  Palla- 
copa,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  were 
let  out,  when  it  overflowed.     From  thence  he 
passed  to  the  Arabian  confines,  where  he  built 
a  city,  and  planted  a  colony  of  Greek  merce- 


(b)  Arrian.  lib.  vii.  cap.  22.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.  Some 
writers  state,  that  the  sailor  on  returning  on  board  was 
rewarded  for  his  intrepidity  with  a  talent,  but  was  imme- 
diately afterwards  put  to  death  for  his  presumption  in 
wearing  the  royal  diadem :  but  Aristobulus  says,  he  was 
VOL.  II. 


naries.  Returning  back  through  the  marshes, 
he  directed  the  royal  galley  himself,  to  shew 
his  skill  in  naval  tactics,  and  while  he  was 
thus  engaged,  the  wind  blew  off  his  tiara  and 
fillet.  The  tiara,  from  its  weight,  went  to  the 
bottom  ;  but  the  fillet  was  borne  by  the  wind 
to  the  sepulchre  of  one  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
kings,  several  of  which  were  in  that  spot,  and 
there  it  stuck  upon  a  reed.  This  \va.s  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  an  omen  of  the  kii. 
approaching  death  ;  and  the  consternation  was 
increased  by  a  sailor,  who,  jumping  into  the 
water,  and  recovering  the  fillet,  put  it  on  his 
head,  lest  it  should  be  wetted  as  he  swam 
back.(b) 

Returning  to  Babylon,  Alexander  found  there 
Peucestas,  from  Persia,  with  twenty  thousand 
regular  troops,  besides  a  considerable  corps 
of  Gossan  and  Tapuri,  nations  recently  re- 
duced. Philoxenus  also  arrived  with  an  army 
from  Caria,  Menander  with  troops  from  Lydia, 
and  Menidas  with  several  squadrons  of  horse. 
Ambassadors  from  Greece  likewise  came, 
and  approaching  the  king  with  garlands 
on  their  heads,  presented  him  with  golden 
crowns. 

Being  extremely  desirous  of 
forming  the  Persian  troops  on 
the  Macedonian  model,  he  ap- 
pointed them  officers  of  that 
nation ;  and,  with  a  view  to  in- 
corporating them  into  his  grand  army,  he 
appointed  a  review,  at  which  he  assisted  for 
some  time,  till,  being  oppressed  with  thirst,  he 
quitted  his  throne  to  take  refreshment.  At 
this  juncture,  a  mean  fellow,  a  prisoner,  who 
was  sometimes  permitted  to  be  without  his 
chains,  seeing  the  royal  seat  empty,  forced 
his  way  through  the  guards,  and  placed  him- 
self upon  it.  The  king,  on  being  informed  of 
this,  ordered  the  man  to  be  seized,  and  ex- 
amined whether  any  body  had  prompted  him 
to  what  he  had  done ;  but  he  answered  that 
himself  only  was  blameable,  and  that  the  act 
had  proceeded  from  a  sudden  levity  of  mind, 
for  which  he  could  not  account.  For  this 
reason  the  incident  was  held  to  be  ominous, 


rewarded  with  a  talent  for  recovering  the  fillet,  and  scourged 
for  his  indiscretion  in  putting  it  on  his  head.  Some  affirm 
that  Seleucus  was  the  person  in  question,  and  that  the  acci- 
dent was  afterwards  considered  as  a  presage  of  his  elevation 
to  the  Eastern  empire. 
5  G 
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and  the  unhappy  wretch  was  immediately  put 
to  death  for  his  presumption. 

A  few  days  after  this  affair,  when  Alexander 
had  offered  the  customary  sacrifices,  and  had 
added  others  by  advice  of  his  soothsayers,  he 
gave  a  banquet  to  his  friends,  and  continued 
at  it  till  late  at  night.     When  about  to  retire, 
he  was  invited  by  Medius,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  to  finish  the  night  with  him ;  which  he 
not  only  complied  with,  but  continued  all  the 
following  day  and  the  next  night  feasting  and 
drinking.     A   fever  ensued,  which   daily   in- 
creased; yet  orders  were  issued  for  the  army 
to  be   in   readiness   to   march  in   four   days, 
except  such  troops  as  were  to  go  with  Alex- 
ander in  the  fleet,  and  these  were  to  get  ready 
by  the  fifth  day;  by  that  time,  however,  his 
malady  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  travel- 
ling, though  he  renewed  his  orders ;    but  on 
the  tenth  day  he  expired.     His  death  was  so 
premature,  that  it  was  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  poison,  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Cas- 
sander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  from  Macedon, 
where  it  had  been  prepared  by  Aristotle,  and 
administered  by  lolaus,  the  brother  of  Cas- 
sander,   and  cup-bearer   to   Alexander.     The 
motive  to  this,    on  the   part  of  Antipater,  is 
stated  to  have  been  his  loss  of  favour  with 
the  king,  and  the  appointment  of  Craterus  as 
his  successor  in  the  government  of  Macedon  ; 
on  the  part  of  Aristotle,  his  fear  that  the  king 
would  put  in  execution  some  threats  he  had 
uttered    against   him,  when  Callisthenes   was 
arrested  :  but  Arrian  considers  these  reports 
as  idle  tales  ;  Diodorus  is  doubtful ;  and  Plu- 
tarch professes  his  disbelief  of  them.(c)     Ac- 
cording to  Arrian,  Alexander  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months,  having 
reigned  twelve  years  and  eight  months  ;(d)  bvit 
Justin   affirms   that   his    age  was   thirty-three 
years   and   one   month.(e)      When   he    began 
himself  to  despair  of  life,  he  gave  the  royal 
M^iiet  from  his  finger  to  Perdiccas;  and  when 
liis  oflicers  asked  him   to  whom   he  left   the 
kingdom,  he  replied :  "  To  the  most  worthy  ;" 
adding,    "  I  am    afraid  my    best   friends   will 
perform    my   funeral    obsequies   with    bloody 
hands. "(f)     He  directed  his  body  to  be  car- 
ii'd    to    the   temple    of  Amnum ;    and    when 


(c)  Arrian.  lib.  vii.  cap.  27.    Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.    Pint. 

1  if.  Alex. 
(<t)  Arrian.  lib.  vii.  cap.  28. 


Perdiccas  demanded  at  what  time  divine 
honours  should  be  paid  him;  he  answered: 
"  When  you  are  all  happy."(g)  The  two  last 
particulars  are  omitted  by  Ptolemy  and  Arrian, 
who,  writing  from  the  royal  diary,  agree  that 
Alexander  was  speechless  before  his  officers 
entered  the  room. 

Alexander  was  so  universally  regretted,  that 
Babylon  was  filled  with  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions ;  both  Medes  and  Macedonians  declar- 
ing that  no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed 
him:  and  old  Sisigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius, 
who  had  borne  with  patience  the  death  of  her 
father,  her  husband,  and  seventy-nine  of  her 
brothers,  who  were  slain  by  Ochus  in  one 
day  ;(h)  and  since  that  had  survived  the  death 
of  her  son,  under  the  most  afliicting  circum- 
stances, was  so  affected  with  the  loss  of  Alex- 
ander, who  had  long  been  used  to  address 
her  by  the  endearing  title  of  mother,  that  she 
refused  to  take  any  more  sustenance,  and 
famished  herself  to  death. 

The  character  of  Alexander,  like  the  cha- 
racters of  other  men,  is  made  up  of  virtues 
and  vices,  lights  and  shades ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  decide  which  had  the  preponderance :  his 
exalted  station,  however,  gave  a  false  colour- 
ing to  the  latter,  and  made  them  so  much  the 
more  dangerous,  from  the  specious  appearance 
they  bore.  Writers  of  various  classes  have 
treated  this  subject  according  to  their  peculiar 
views.  Historians  have  considered  him  either 
as  an  enterprising  and  successful  prince,  the 
glory  of  whose  great  actions  scarcely  suffered 
the  blemishes  in  his  personal  conduct  to  be 
seen,  in  which  light  Arrian  views  him ;  or  they 
make  his  virtues  and  his  vices  alike  conspi- 
cuous, as  Curtius  seems  to  have  intended. 
Philosophers  and  moral  writers  have  dealt 
more  strictly  with  him ;  and  have  therefore 
rarely  run  into  high  panegyrics,  Plutarch 
excepted,  who,  in  his  orations  on  the  fortune 
and  virtue  of  Alexander,  speaks  as  a  rheto- 
rician. The  satirist  Lucian  has  described  him 
with  great  spirit  and  judgment;  but  keeps  his 
eye  too  closely  on  the  latter  scenes  of  his  life, 
when  his  fortune,  not  his  merit,  was  at  its 
greatest  height.  Among  modern  writers, 
Alexander  has  been  eulogized  on  one  hand 


(e)  Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  ult. 

(g)  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  x. 

(h)  See  before,  p.  42.3,  A.  M.  3G46 


(f)  Diocl.  Sicul.  lib.  x\ii. 
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as  the  best  of  men,  and  execrated  on  the  other 
as  the  most  detestable  of  beings.  By  some, 
his  courage  is  represented  as  only  a  sub- 
ordinate virtue,  dependent  on  constitution  and 
natural  spirits  ;  the  fortunate  issue  of  his  enter- 
prises is  undervalued  as  the  fortuitous  result  of 
superstition  and  prepossession  on  the  part  of 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished ;  and  the  mar- 
tial discipline  that  distinguished  his  troops,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  work  of  his  father  Philip ; 
while  his  intemperance,  his  cruelty,  his  wanton 
wars,  his  vanity,  his  passion  for  useless  con- 
quests, are. described  as  exclusively  his  own. 
On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  said,  that  he 
possessed  a  capacity,  not  only  to  plan,  but 
likewise  to  execute,  the  greatest  enterprises 
that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  any  of  the 
human  race ;  that,  considering  the  relative 
situation  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  his  scheme  of  universal  conquest,  so 
far  from  being  that  of  a  madman,  or  of  one 
who  projects  .great  things  without  judgment 
or  means  to  execute  them,  was  altogether 
practicable,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the 
greatest  and  the  best  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined :  for  he  conquered,  say  these  eulo- 
gists, not  to  destroy,  enslave,  or  oppress,  but 
to  civilize,  and  unite  the  whole  world  as  one 
nation  .(i) 

The  person  of  Alexander  was  low,  and 
somewhat  deformed ;  yet  animated  by  an 
active  and  elevated  mind.  By  a  life  of  con- 
tinual labour,  and  by  an  early  and  habitual 
practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  he  hard- 
ened his  body  against  the  impressions  of  cold 
and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  prepared  his 
robust  constitution  for  bearing  such  exertions 
of  strength  and  activity  as  have  appeared 
incredible  to  the  undisciplined  softness  of 
modern  times.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
he  manifested  a  remarkable  indifference  to- 
wards the  fair  sex ;  and  when  he  had  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  Darius  in  his  power, 
though  they  were  deemed  the  greatest  beauties 
of  the  age,  he  managed  their  reputation  with 
the  utmost  delicacy.  In  a  more  advanced 
period,  however,  he  kept  a  vast  number  of 
concubines,  besides  having  three  wives  at 
once.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  issue 
were :  by  Barzine,  daughter  of  Artabazus,  and 
widow  of  Memnon,  a  son,  named  Hercules, 


(i)  See  Dr.  Gillies,  on  the  Life  of  Alexander. 


who,  with  his  mother,  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  by  Polysper- 
chon,  at  the  instigation  of  Cassander:  by 
Roxana,  his  favourite  queen,  daughter  of 
Oxyartes  the  Bactrian,  he  left  a  posthumous 
son,  named  Alexander  JEgus,  who  had  for  a 
time  the  title  of  king,  and  was,  with  his 
mother,  murdered  in  his  fourteenth  year  by 
Cassander;  by  Cleophes,  queen  of  the  Assa- 
ceni,  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  son,  named 
Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  mother  in  her 
kingdom.  The  amour  of  Alexander  with  this 
last  princess,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  unau- 
thenticated  story  of  his  having  a  son  by  Tha- 
lestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  By  Statira, 
daughter  of  Darius,  and  Parysatis,  daughter 
of  Ochus,  he  had  no  issue:  the  former,  indeed, 
was  suspected  by  Roxana  to  be  in  a  pregnant 
state  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  she  made 
away  with  her,  to  prevent  her  progeny  from 
disputing  for  the  crown  with  her  own  son 
JEgua. 

The  vital  spark  was  no  sooner  extinct  in  Alex- 
ander, than,  as  he  had  predicted,  his  officers, 
or  his  friends,  as  they  were  called,  began  to 
contend  about  the  succession  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  favours 
that  Alexander  had  conferred  upon  his  offi- 
cers, and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
served  him  during  his  life,  only  two  of  them 
were  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  family 
after  his  death :  these  were  Antipater,  whom 
he  had  just  before  displaced  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedon,  and  Eumenes  the  Cardian, 
whom  he  had  appointed  his  secretary ;  but 
neither  of  them  could  at  that  moment  assist 
the  royal  family,  the  former  from  his  being 
embroiled  with  the  Greeks,  the  latter  from  his 
want  of  influence.  Indeed,  so  little  was  the 
memory  of  Alexander  respected,  that  his  body 
was  allowed  to  remain  seven  days  before 
orders  were  given  for  its  being  embalmed  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  two  years 
that  he  was  buried.  The  care  of  the  funeral 
being  committed  to  Aridaeus,  he  set  out  from 
Babylon  to  Damascus,  in  order  ,Jul  Per 
to  convey  the  body  to  Egypt.  ' 
This  was  much  against  the  will 
of  Perdiccas,  who  wished  to 
have  it  taken  to  vEgae,  in  Mace- 
donia, the  usual  burying-place  of  the  Mace- 
donian sovereigns,  from  a  superstitious  notion, 
that  as  long  as  the  kings  were  buried  there, 
5o  2 
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ili«  kingdom  would  continue  to  flourish,  and 
no  longer  ;(j)  but  there  was  at  that  time 
another  report,  equally  superstitious,  that 
wherever  the  body  of  Alexander  should  be 
laid,  that  country  should  be  most  prosperous  ; 
and  Aridaeus,  under  the  influence  of  Ptolemy, 
who  had  secured  to  himself  the  possession  of 
Egypt,  pleading  the  late  king's  express  direc- 
tions, persevered  in  his  intention,  and  con- 
veyed it  to  Memphis,  thence  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman.  The  funeral 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  magnificence  ; 
and  Ptolemy  came  out  to  meet  the  body  as 
far  as  Syria ;  but,  instead  of  finally  depositing 
it  in  the  temple  of  Amman,  he  transported  it 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  laid  it  in  a  coffin  of 
solid  gold,  in  a  stately  temple  erected  for  its 
reception;  and  by  the  respect  he  shewed  for 
his  deceased  master,  induced  many  of  the 
Macedonian  veterans  to  join  him,  who  were 
afterwards  of  the  greatest  service  to  him.(k) 

The  epithet  of  Great  is  usually  annexed  to 
the  name  of  Alexander;  and  if  he  did  not 
merit  it  from  his  character  and  exploits,  it 
seems  at  least  to  be  his  due  from  the  extent 
of  his  dominion.  Macedon  was  his  heredi- 
tary kingdom ;  a  great  part  of  Thrace  and 

(j)  See  before,  p.  728. 


lllyria  he  had  subdued ;  and  so  early  as 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  all  Greece  was 
under  his  protection,  a  term,  as  applied  to  so 
powerful  a  monarch,  synonymous  with  sove- 
reignty. The  Greek  islands  owned  his  autho- 
rity, as  did  also  Egypt  and  Libya;  and  his 
Asiatic  conquests  extended  from  the  Helles- 
pont in  the  west  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Indus,  and  from  the  Indian  ocean  in  the  south 
to  the  inhospitable  frontiers  of  the  Scythians 
in  the  north,  including  more  than  the  Persian 
monarchs  in  their  greatest  prosperity  ever  pus 
sessed.  All  these  were  the  acquisitions  of  a 
few  years,  and  many  of  them  obtained  in  as 
little  time  as  he  could  travel  through  them. 
The  genius  of  Alexander,  who  stands  unri- 
valled in  authentic  history  for  the  rapidity  of 
his  conquests,  and  the  extent  of  his  power,  was 
no  less  necessary  for  keeping  so  vast  an  em- 
pire together,  compounded  as  it  was  of  people 
of  almost  all  languages,  characters,  and  habits, 
than  it  had  been  for  its  formation :  at  his 
death,  no  one  was  found  capable  of  wielding 
his  multipotent  sceptre;  the  throne,  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  many  kingdoms,  tottered 
and  fell,  and  the  whole  empire  dissolved  like 
a  dream. 

(k)  Diocl.  Sicul.  lib.  xviii.    Justin,  xiii.  cap.  6. 
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SECTION  I. 

HISTORY  OF  ACHAIA  AND  THE  ACHJEAN  RE- 
PUBLIC, FROM  ITS  COMMENCEMENT,  TO  THE 
PERIOD  OF  GREECE  BECOMING  A  ROMAN 
PROVINCE. 

1  HE  name  of  Acha'ia  was  used  by  the 
ancients  in  three  different  senses  :  in  the  earlier 
ages,  it  comprehended  that  part  of  the  Gre- 
cian continent,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Hellas, 
and  the  Younger  Pliny,  Graecia ;  that  is,  Attica, 
Megaris,  Locris,  Phocis,  Bceotia,  vEtolia,  and 
Doris,  and  which  now  constitutes  Livmlia. 
In  after  times,  the  name  was  confined  to  that 
portion  of  the  Peloponnesus  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Achaeans,  and  extended  along 
the  bay  of  Corinth  and  the  Ionian  Sea  from 
Sicyon  to  Elis,  and  is  now  called  Romania 
Alta.  Under  the  Romans,  the  name  of 
Acha'ia  comprised  the  whole  Peloponnesus, 
with  such  other  cities  beyond  the  isthmus  as 
had  entered  into  the  Achaean  league,  on  the 
dissolution  of  which,  all  Greece  was,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces, viz.  that  of  Macedonia,  containing 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  that  of  Acha'ia, 
which  took  in  all  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
It  is  the  country  known  under  the  second  of 
these  denominations,  that  now  claims  our 
attention. 

The  origin  of  the  name  and  people  of 
Acha'ia,  with  its  boundaries  and  early  history, 
have  been  given  in  a  former  Chapter,(a)  where 
it  appears,  that  the  Achaeans,  on  their  first 
settlement,  instituted  a  kind  of  federal  aristo- 


(a)  See  before,  p.  209. 


cracy,  with  a  king  at  its  head  ;  but  their 
annals  during  that  period  are  unmarked  by 
any  great  action,  nor  are  they  graced  with 
one  eminent  character.  Having  shaken  oft' 
the  regal  yoke,  the  Achaeans  formed  to  them 
selves,  on  the  plan  of  a  democracy,  a  new 
system  of  government,  by  which  all  the  cities 
of  their  small  republic  were  united  into  one 
body,  though  each  retained  its  peculiar  privi- 
leges, customs,  and  liberties,  independent  of 
the  rest.  They  had,  nevertheless,  the  same 
general  laws,  the  same  money,  weights,  and 
measures,  the  same  magistrates,  council,  and 
judges,  and  indeed,  every  thing  so  uniform, 
that  all  Acha'ia  seemed  but  one  city. 

The  arms  of  the  Achaeans  were  chiefly 
slings:  these  they  were  trained  to  the  use  <-l' 
from  their  infancy  ;  and  by  long  practice  were 
enabled  to  take  so  nice  an  aim,  that  they  could 
strike  their  enemies  on  the  head,  or  any  part 
of  the  face  they  pleased.  Their  .slings  were  <>i 
a  different  kind  from  those  of  the  Baleariaiis. 
whom  they  far  surpassed  in  dexterity. 

The  Achaean  republic,  consisting  of  twelve 
inconsiderable  towns,  was  in  early  times  re- 
markable, not  for  the  number  of  its  troops,  its 
wealth,  or  the  extent  of  its  territories  ;  but  for 
its  probity,  its  justice,  and  its  love  of  liberty. 
This  induced  many  of  the  Peloponnesiaiis  to 
embrace  its  form  of  government,  and  accede 
to  its  alliance;  even  the  Greek  colonists  in 
Italy,  the  Crotoniatae,  the  Sybarites,  and  the 
Caulonians,  adopted  the  laws  _-Jul  Per  4;m 
and  customs  of  the  Achaeans  ;  A.  'M.'  "  ' 


and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  1  Olymp.  en.  -2. 
Leuctra,  so  highly  was  the  cha-  VB-  C.  371. 
racter  of  these  people  estimated,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans,  the  two  most 
potent  communities  in  Greece,  agreed  to  refer 
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their  remaining  differences  to  their  arbitration 
and  decision.(b) 

National  honour  and  public  integrity  have, 
however,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  had   their 
vicissitudes  and  declensions  :  in  proportion  as 
a  state  increases    in   prosperity  and    wealth, 
individual  selfishness  arises,   and  though   the 
men  of  the  day,  mounting  as  it  were  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  ancestors,   affect  to  cover 
themselves   with   the    panoply   of    their   fore- 
fathers' virtues,  while  they  harangue  the  mul- 
titude  about   patriotism  at   home,    and  good 
faith  abroad,  it  is  evident  from  their  conduct 
that  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  community  has 
no   place   in  their  minds.     When   such  men 
obtain  a  preponderance,  the  state  languishes ; 
its   ancient   reputation   is    scarcely    perceived 
through  the  deep  tarnish  it  has  acquired,  and 
at  length   it  sinks   in   miserable   anarchy,    or 
worse    despotism.      Thus    it    was    with    the 
Achaeans ;  the  respect  that  had  been  paid  to 
their   independent  integrity  became  a  source 
of    ostentatious   pride,    and    their  intercourse 
with  Macedon  and  other  powerful  states  cor- 
rupted the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  so  that, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  their 
little  republic  became  a  prey  to 
all  the  evils  that  flow  from  po- 
litical   discord.      The    spirit   of 
patriotism  no  longer  prevailed 
among  them ;  each  city  pursued 
its  private  interest  to  the  detriment  of  its  neigh- 
bours ;  their  dissensions  and  emulations  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Macedonian  princes; 
and    Demetrius,    Cassander,    and    Antigonus 
Gonatus,    seizing    on    some    of    their    cities, 
obliged  them  to  receive  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
In  this  unhappy  situation  they  changed  mas- 
ters as  often  as  Macedon  had  new  sovereigns, 
and    they  were   besides   enslaved    by  tyrants 
of  their  own,  supported  by  the    Macedonian 
interest. 

In  this  degraded  state  the  Achaeans  remain- 
ed during  more  than  half  a  century;  but 
at  length  the  people  broke  their  bonds,  ba- 
nished their  tyrants,  and  revived  their  ancient 
Jul.  Per.  4433.  ^  institutions.  The  inhabitants  01 
Patrae  and  Dymae  gave  the  first 
example  of  this  happy  change, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  124th 
<  >l  yinpiad,  which  was  coincidem 


Jul.  Per.  4391. 

A.  M.       3G81. 

Olymp. 
cxiv.     2. 

B.  C.          323. 


A.M.       3723.1 

Olymp. 

cxxtv.    4. 

B.C.  281. 


(b)  Polyb.  lib.  ii.    Pausan.  in  Achaic. 


with  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Italy,  when 
Macedon  was  torn  by  contending  factions. 
Five  years  after,  those  of  JEgium,  having 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  acceded 
to  the  alliance ;  the  people  of  Bura  followed 
their  example,  having  first  put  their  tyrant,  or 
prince,  to  death ;  and  soon  after,  those  of 
Ceraunia  incorporated  their  city  in  the  same 
league,  Iseas,  their  tyrant,  resigning  his  domi- 
nation on  receiving  a  promise  of  indemnity  for 
what  was  passed .(c) 

These  cities  continued  for  twenty-five  years 
to  maintain  their  independence,  without  being 
joined  by  any  others ;  but  at  length,  the  good 
order  that  reigned  in  their  little  republic,  drew 
several  neighbouring  cities  into  their  confede- 
racy.     Of    these    Sicyon    was      Jul  Per  4463 
among  the  foremost,   being  in-   VA.  M.      3753. 
duced    thereto    by   Aratus   the  J       Olymp. 
Sicyonian,    who,  at  the  age  of  /   C*XXII<    2- 
twenty    years,    formed    a    con- 
spiracy against  the  tyrant  Nicocles,  and  hav- 
ing expelled  him,  restored  his  countrymen  to 
their    former    liberties.      Eight    xj,,i.  per.  4471. 
years  after  this  transaction,  Ara-   %  A.  M.      3761. 
tus    took    the    Acrocorinth   by  J       Olymp. 
surprise,  and  the  city  of  Megara,   fifXpXIV'  2?A 
from     the    Macedonians,     and 
added    them   to    the   Achaean    league.       The 
cities    of  Trcezene,    Epidaurus,    and    Megalo- 
polis, were  likewise  prevailed  upon  by  him  to 
join  in  the  alliance,  the  tyrants  of  those  places 
making  a  voluntary  resignation  of  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  Argives,  Phliasians,  and  Hermio- 
nians,  soon  followed  their  example. 

Aratus,  to  whom  the  Achseans  were  chiefly 
indebted  for  these  rapid  accessions  to  their 
strength,  was  the  son  of  Clinias,  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  who,  when  his  fellow-citizens  had 
determined  on  freeing  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  domestic  tyrants,  was  placed  by  them 
at  the  head  of  their  republic.  By  his  prudent 
conduct,  the  government  had  begun  to  flou- 
rish, when  Abantidas  raised  an  insurrection, 
seized  the  supreme  power,  and  put  to  death 
Clinias,  with  all  his  adherents.  He  would 
also  have  destroyed  Aratus,  who  was  then 
only  seven  years  old ;  but,  amidst  the  confu- 
sion that  filled  the  house  when  his  father  was 
murdered,  he  escaped  unnoticed,  and  after 
wandering  about  the  city  in  the  utmost  con- 

(c)  Polyb.  et  Pausan.  ut  supr. 
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sternation  and  distress,  he  accidentally  entered 
the  house  of  the  tyrant's  sister,  not  knowing  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Pity  towards  a  destitute 
orphan,  and  a  superstitious  belief  that  he  had 
taken  refuge  under  her  roof  by  the  impulse  of 
some  deity,  induced  this  woman  to  protect 
him  during  the  public  commotion,  and  on  the 
ensuing  night  she  caused  him  to  be  privately 
conveyed  to  Argos,  where  he  was  carefully 
educated  by  some  friends  of  his  father.  The 
new  tyranny  of  Sicyon  had  passed  through 
several  hands,  when  Aratus  having  attained 
his  twentieth  year,  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  redeeming  his  country  from  its  oppressors. 
He  was  greatly  respected,  as  well  for  his  birth 
and  the  memory  of  his  father's  virtues,  as  for 
the  excellent  qualities  he  had  on  many  occa- 
sions already  displayed ;  and  the  Sicyonian 
exiles  had  cast  their  eyes  on  him  as  their  des- 
tined deliverer.  Thus  encouraged,  and  far- 
ther prompted  by  his  natural  ardour,  he  formed 
a  confederacy  against  Nicocles,  who  then  held 
the  tyranny  of  Sicyon,  and  pursued  his  mea- 
sures with  so  much  prudence  and  secrecy, 
that  he  eluded  the  tyrant's  vigilance,  and  scal- 
ing the  walls  of  Sicyon,  entered  that  city  by 
night,  before  Nicocles  had  any  notice,  or  even 
suspicion,  of  his  design.  Nicocles  effected  his 
escape  during  the  tumult;  and  in  the  morning 
a  herald  proclaimed  through  the  city,  that 
Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  invited  the  citizens 
to  resume  their  ancient  liberty.  This  procla- 
mation was  received  with  loud  acclamations ; 
and  the  populace,  flocking  in  crowds  to  the 
tyrant's  palace,  burned  it  to  the  ground :  but 
no  other  act  of  violence  was  committed ;  for 
Aratus  had  commanded  his  followers  to  abstain 
from  slaughter ;  observing,  that  an  action  of 
this  nature  ought  not  to  be  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Under  Aratus, 
Sicyon  began  to  recover  much  of  its  ancient 
splendour ;  and  it  is  not  certain  whether,  had 
he  been  free  from  external  apprehensions,  he 
would  not  have  kept  it  as  an  independent 
republic:  but  Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of 
Macedon,  who  had  supported  and  protected 
Nicocles,  was  watching  his  opportunity  to  seize 
the  city ;  and  his  emissaries  were  busy  in  sow- 
ing seeds  of  sedition  among  the  citizens ;  so 
that  Aratus  concluded  it  would  be  most  safe 


(<1)  Pint,  in  Vit.  Aral. 

(e)  There  is  no  regular  catalogue  extant  of  these  prsetors  ; 


and  politic  to  unite  Sicyon  with  the  Achaean 
league,  entering  himself  at  the  same  time 
among  the  cavalry  for  the  service  of  that 
state.(d) 

All  the  cities  subject  to  the  Achaean  league 
were  governed  by  the  great  council,  or  general 
assembly,  of  the  whole  nation,  to  which  each 
of  the  confederate  cities  sent  deputies  elected 
by  the  citizens.  This  assembly,  in  which  was 
lodged  the  supreme  and  legislative  power,  met 
statedly  in  spring  and  autumn,  and,  upon  some 
very  urgent  occasions,  at  other  periods.  In 
these  meetings,  laws  were  enacted,  vacant 
employments  disposed  of,  wars  declared, 
peace  made,  and  alliances  concluded.  If  any 
city  of  the  league  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the 
determinations  and  ordinances  of  the  council, 
or  refused  to  furnish  its  contingent  in  time  of 
war,  recourse  was  had  to  arms  to  compel  obe- 
dience. The  chief  magistrate  of  the  league, 
called  by  the  Greeks  <rrfaT«yo5,  and  by  the 
Latines  prtetor,  was  elected  by  the  council ; 
his  employment  was  both  civil  and  military  ;  it 
being  his  province  to  preside  in  the  diet,  and 
to  command  the  army.  At  first  two  praetors 
were  chosen;  but  it  was  soon  thought  advis- 
able to  have  only  one ;  the  first  who  enjoyed 
that  dignity  alone  being  Marcus  the  Carian, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Aratus.(e)  Although 
the  praetor  was  invested  with  extensive  powers, 
especially  in  time  of  war,  he  was  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  before  the  general  assembly, 
and  punished,  without  any  regard  to  his  dignity, 
if  convicted  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanour. 
Next  in  power  to  the  praetor  were  the  demiurgi, 
whom  Polybius  and  Livy  style  the  supreme 
magistrates  of  the  Achaeans:  they  were  ten  in 
number,  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  from 
among  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  whole 
league  for  prudence,  equity,  and  experience. 
Their  office  was  to  assist  with  their  advice  the 
praetor,  who  was  to  bring  nothing  before  the 
assembly  that  had  not  previously  received  the 
approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  demiurgi ; 
and  in  his  absence  the  whole  management  of 
civil  affairs  devolved  upon  them.  In  some 
extraordinary  cases,  they  were  empowered  to 
summon  the  general  assembly  out  of  the 
stated  times.  The  praetor,  demiurgi,  and  other 
magistrates,  were  appointed  in  the  vernal 

but  such  as  are  noticed   in  history  will  be  found  in  the 
annexed  Table. 
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mblies,  and  rarely  continued  two  years 
.-successively  in  the  same  employment.  The 
-i-urral  assembly  was  never  allowed  to  sit 
longer  than  three  days ;  and  there  was  a  par- 
licular  law  against  any  member  accepting  pre- 
>cnts  from  foreign  princes,  under  any  pretence. 
An  extraordinary  assembly  was  not  to  be  con- 
iriird  at  the  request  of  foreign  ambassadors, 
unless  they  first  notified  the  object  of  their 
embassy  in  writing  to  the  praetor  and  demiurgi. 
No  prince,  state,  or  city,  could  be  admitted 
into  the  league,  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  alliance;  nor  was  any  city  subject  to 
the  league  to  send  any  embassy  to  a  foreign 
prince  or  state,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
general  council.(f) 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  Achaean 
constitution,  under  which,  administered  as  it 
was  by  men  of  integrity  and  capacity,  the 
league  increased  so  rapidly  in  power  that  it 
excited  the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  states, 
particularly  of  the  jEtolians.  These  latter 
were  indeed  restrained,  by  a  sense  of  the  bene- 
fits they  had  not  long  before  received  from  the 
Achaeans  during  their  contest  with  Antigonus, 
from  declaring  open  war  against  their  bene- 
factors; but  they  endeavoured  to  spread  sus- 
picions and  discontents  in  the  cities  of  which 
the  union  was  composed,  with  a  view  to  make 
them  break  from  the  alliance ;  they  prevented 
others  from  joining  the  league,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  engaging  the  Spartan  king  Cleome- 
nes  in  a  war  against  them.(g) 

.„.  ,.        With  a  view  to  the  union  of 

Jul.  Per.  448o.  }      .  .         . 

A.  M.      3775.  /    Arcadia  with  the  league,  Aratus 

Olymp.       >  had  entered  that  country,   but 
cxxxvu.    4.  I    found  his  negociations  foiled  by 
2'29' J   the  intrigues  of  the  Jitolians,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Spartan  king.     This  pro- 
Jul  Per  4486  ^   duced  a  strong  sensation  among 
A.  M.   '  3776V  the  Achaeans,  which  in  the  fol- 
oiymp.      V  lowing  year  was  increased  to 
cxxxvm.  i.  I    downright  enmity,  by  Cleome- 
j     nes  building  a  fortress,   called 
Athenaeum,  in  the  territories  of  the  Megalopoli- 
tans ;  and  in  the  general  assembly  it  was  de- 
<  n •(•(!  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  be  con- 
sidered as  enemies.     At  that  time  Aratus  was 
in  Arcadia,  endeavouring  by  force  of  arms  to 


(f)  Vide  Martini  Shoockii  Rcspub.  Aehatvr.  et  Veient. 

(g)  See  before,  p.  067. 


compel  the  cities  to  drop  their  Lacedaemonian 
connections,  and  to  unite  with  the  Achaeans ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  declaration  of  war  was 
heard  at  Sparta,  the  ephori  ordered  Cleome- 
nes  to  take  the  field,  who,  coming  up  with  the 
Achaeans  near  Palantium,  offered  them  battle. 
Although  the  Spartan  force  was  not  more  than 
5000  men,  and  that  of  the  Achaeans  amounted 
to  20,000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry,(h)  Aratus 
deemed  it  prudent  to  decline  an  engagement, 
and  Aristomachus,  the  Achaean  commander, 
by  his  orders  made  a  retreat,  which  drew  upon 
both  him  and  Aratus  the  reproaches  of  their 
countrymen  and  the  contempt  of  the  enemy, 
while  it  encouraged  the  Eleans  to  break  from 
the  league. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  two  armies  met 
again;  a  battle  ensued,  and  the  Achaeans 
were  defeated  ;  but  Aratus,  hav- 
ing rallied  in  the  flight  what 
troops  he  could,  marched  sud- 
denly upon  Mantinaea,  and  took 
it.  The  Achaeans  then  attempt- 
ed to  chastise  the  Eleans  for  their  defection ; 
but  were  held  in  check  by  the  enemy :  and  in 
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the  following  year  they  were 
totally  routed  near  Leuctra, 
and  Lysiades,  tyrant  of  Mega- 
lopolis, who  acted  as  their 
general,  was  slain,  while  pur- 
suing with  too  much  eagerness,  and  in  great 
disorder,  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  feigned 
a  retreat. 

While  Cleomenes  was  engaged  in  reforming 
the  Spartan  state,(i)  Aratus  recruited  his  army, 
and  was  preparing  for  offensive  ,Jul  Per  4489 
operations:  but  his  enemy  got  \A.  M.  3779. 
the  start  of  him,  and  entering  the  < 
Megalopolitan  territories  pil-  /  c 
laged  the  country,  and  pursued 
the  retreating  Achaeans  with  circumstances  of 
defiance  and  contempt.  At  Dymae,  he  came 
up  with  them ;  a  battle  ensued,  and  the  army 
of  Aratus  was  totally  routed.  A  revolt  of 
most  of  the  Arcadian  cities  was  the  immediate 
consequence;  the  Mantinaeans  setting  the 
example,  by  murdering  their  Achaean  garrison, 
and  putting  themselves  under  Spartan  protec- 
tection.  Aratus  was  so  dispirited  by  these 
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disasters,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  he  declined  being  re- 
elected  praetor,  and  Hyperbatus 
was  chosen  in  his  room,  though 
he  still  continued  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  republic. 

About  this  time  the  ^Etolians  were  making 
great  preparations  for  war,  and  the  Achseans 
expected  they  would  join  their  victorious  ene- 
mies. Reduced,  therefore,  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, they  proposed  a  pacific  negociation  to 
Cleomenes,  who  readily  acceded  to  the  pro- 
position, on  condition  of  being  acknowledged 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks.  But  this  honour 
Aratus  claimed  to  himself;  and  therefore  he 


contrived  to  traverse  the 


negociations 


during 


an  indisposition  of  Cleomenes,  and  by  means 
of  the  Megalopolitans  he  opened  a  secret  com- 
munication with  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of 
Macedon.  Nicophanes  and  Cercidas,  two  citi- 
zens of  Megalopolis,  whom  lie  had  gained  to 
his  purpose,  appeared  before  the  assembly  of 
the  Achaeans,  begging  permission  to  solicit 
succours  from  Antigonus ;  and,  agreeably  to 
their  request,  were  sent  by  that  body  to  the 
Macedonian  court.  Here,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  of  Aratus,  they  represented  the 
ruinous  consequences  that  must  ensue  to  Ma- 
cedon, should  a  coalition  be  formed  between 
Cleomenes  and  the  JEtolians :  Achaia,  they 
observed,  would  indeed  be  the  first  victim  of 
such  an  alliance,  but  the  parties  to  it  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  would  aspire  to  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  which  they  could 
not  compass  without  destroying  the  Macedo- 
nian monarchy.  They  therefore  put  it  to  Anti- 
gonus whether  he  would  succour  the  Achaeans, 
in  opposition  to  Cleomenes,  and  thereby  defeat 
the  ambitious  designs  of  that  prince ;  or,  by 
neglecting  the  occasion  of  gaining  the  friend- 
ship of  so  great  a  people,  become  liable  to 
sustain  a  war  in  Thessaly  for  the  preservation 
of  Macedon,  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and 
./Etolians,  but  with  the  Achseans  themselves. 
They  added,  that  if  the  JEtolians  could  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  the  Achaaans 
would  be  able  to  support  themselves  with  their 
own  forces  ;  but  should  the  ^Etolians  join  the 
enemy,  they  implored  him,  by  a  timely  inter- 
ference, to  prevent  the  ruin  of  Peloponnesus 
and  his  own  kingdom.  With  respect  to  Ara- 
tus, who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
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the  Macedonians  by  the  part  he  had  acted  at 
Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  elsewhere,  the 
ambassadors  pretended  that  they  came  with- 
out his  knowledge ;  but  hinted,  that  little 
doubt  was  to  be  entertained  of  his  giving 
security  for  his  sincere  intentions  and  fair  deal- 
ing, when  the  interest  of  his  country  was  at 
stake;  and  that  he  would  not  disdain  per- 
sonally to  demand  assistance  when  it  was 
wanted.  Antigonus,  who  with  pleasure  heard 
these  representations,  which  were  likely  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  wrote  an  obliging  letter  to 
the  Megalopolitans,  assuring  them  of  his 
assistance  whenever  the  Achaean  assembly 
should  call  for  it ;  and  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors with  tokens  of  his  royal  favour. 

Aratus  had  in  this  interval  f  jui.  per.  4491. 
been  re-elected  to  the  praetor-  \  A.  M.  3781. 
ship,  and  though  it  was  his  •{  Olymp. 
wish  to  avoid  the  interference 
of  foreign  aid,  he  was  conscious 
that  his  necessities  would  require  it,  and  was 
much  pleased  when  he  heard  from  the  Megalo- 
politan  deputies  how  well  his  project  had  suc- 
ceeded. To  shun,  however,  the  odium  that  he 
knew  must  attach  to  the  author  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, he  took  care  to  make  it  appear  as  having 
been  concerted  by  the  Achaeans  without  his  pri- 
vity ;  and  when  the  Megalopolitans  acquainted 
the  Achaeans  with  the  kind  reception  their  am- 
bassadors had  metwith  at  the  court  of  Macedon, 
and  the  letter  of  Antigonus  had  been  read  in 
the  general  assembly,  Aratus,  in  a  long  speech, 
opposed  the  apparent  wish  of  the  majority  to 
invite  Antigonus  without  delay  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  exhorted  the  council  first  to  try 
if  they  could  not  maintain  their  independence 
with  their  own  forces.(j)  This  advice  was 
approved  by  the  whole  assembly ;  hostilities 
were  renewed ;  but  the  Achaeans,  repeat- 
edly defeated  by  C'leomenes,  were  at  last 
obliged  to  abandon  the  field,  and  retire  to 
their  strong  holds.  Those  disasters  raised  an 
outcry  against  Aratus  throughout  the  confede- 
racy, which  seemed  ready  to  be  dissolved  ; 
while  Cleomenes,  following  up  his  advantage, 
took,  in  a  single  campaign,  the  cities  of  Ca- 
phyae,  Pheneus,  Pellene,  Phlius,  Cleonae,  Epi- 
daurus,  Hermione,  and  Corinth  itself.  These 
successes  left  the  Achaeans  no  farther  time  for 

(j)  Polvb.  in  Achaic.    Pint,  in  Vit.  Aral,  et  Cleomen. 
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deliberation  ;  and,  at  their  request,  Aratus  dis- 
patched his  son  to  Antigonus,  inviting  him  to 
come  with  all  speed  to  their  assistance ;  with 
an  assurance,  that  on  his  arrival  the  Acroco- 
rinth  should  be  put  into  his  hands. 

Antigonus  lost  no  time  in  marching  with 
20,000  foot  and  1400  horse  towards  the 
Peloponnesus;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
isthmus,  he  found  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  Acrocorinth  and  the  Onian  hills 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  This  circumstance 
put  him  completely  to  a  stand,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  transport  his  troops  by  sea 
to  Sicyon,  when  a  messenger  arrived  at  the 
camp,  with  information  that  the  Argives  had 
revolted  from  the  Lacedemonian  interest,  and 
were  actually  besieging  the  garrison  in  the 
citadel.  Aratus,  who  had  joined  Antigonus, 
immediately  put  to  sea  with  a  detachment  of 
1500  men,  and  landing  at  Epidaurus,  made 
a  hasty  march  upon  Argos,  where  he  made 
himself  master  of  both  the  city  and  castle, 
after  having  defeated  the  partisans  of  Cleo- 
menes  in  a  skirmish,  and  killed  Megistones, 
who  had  been  detached  from  the  Spartan 
army  to  their  relief.(k)  To  prevent  himself 
from  being  attacked  in  the  rear,  Cleomenes 
\vas  now  obliged  to  abandon  his  position,  and 
retiring  first  to  Argos,  and  afterwards  to  Man- 
tinea,  he  left  the  way  open  to  Antigonus,  who 
thus  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  Corinth  surrendered  as 
soon  as  it  was  summoned,  and  from  thence 
Antigonus  marched  to  Tegaea,  Mantinea,  Or- 
chomenus,  Heraea,  and  Telphusa,  all  which 
places  either  voluntarily  submitted,  or  made 
but  a  faint  resistance.  On  the  approach  of 
winter,  Antigonus  sent  home  his  army,  and 
repaired  himself  to  ^gium,  the  capital  of  the 
Achaean  confederacy,  where,  in  the  general 
assembly,  he  was  nominated  generalissimo  of 
the  confederate  army,  and  by  a  solemn  decree 
the  Acrocorinth  was  made  over  to  him.  Thus 
did  Aratus  overreach  himself;  and  he  beheld 
the  honour  which  he  had  refused  to  Cleome- 
ni •-,  who  had  repeatedly  sought,  his  friendship, 
but  had  been  disdainfully  rejected,  given  to 
tin-  natural  enemy  of  his  country;  at  the  same 
lime,  Ins  want  of  consistency  was  execrated 
throughout  the  Peloponnesus. 

<k;  1'nUI,.  hi  Achaic.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Aral,  et  Cleom.— See 
before,  p.  600. 


Whilst  Antigonus  was  engaged  at  ^Egium 
in  settling  the  affairs  of  his  new  allies,  Cleo- 
menes suddenly  attacked  and  took  Megalo- 
polis, a  city  at  that  time  nothing  inferior  in 
power  and  strength  to  Sparta  itself.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  Messene,  whither  Cleo- 
menes sent  a  message  that  he  would  restore 
their  city  to  them,  provided  they  would 
renounce  their  connexion  with  the  Achaeans, 
and  join  the  Lacedaemonians;  but  Philopce- 
men,  whom  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  mention  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and 
who  was  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  prevailed 
on  his  fellow-citizens  to  remain  true  to  their 
engagements  at  all  hazards  ;  and  Cleomenes  in 
revenge  gave  up  the  city  to  be  plundered, 
sent  all  the  statues  and  pictures  to  Sparta, 
demolished  the  houses,  threw  down  the  walls, 
and  committed  so  many  outrages,  that  no 
vestige  was  left  of  its  having  been  ever  inha- 
bited.(l) 

The  knowledge  of  the  Macedonian  troops 
having  been  sent  home  to  winter-quarters, 
induced  Cleomenes  to  take  the  ,Jul  Per  ^^ 
field  early  in  the  spring,  in  order  V  A.  M.  3732! 
to  surprise  his  enemy  before  he 
could  collect  his  forces;  and  he 
made  an  irruption  into  Argolis. 
Antigonus  was  then  at  Argos,  and  saw  the 
Lacedaemonians  lay  waste  the  whole  country 
to  the  very  gates,  without  attempting  to  make 
any  resistance,  notwithstanding  the  clamours 
of  the  Argives,  who  loudly  called  upon  him 
to  lead  them  out  in  defence  of  their  territories, 
or  to  resign  his  command  to  some  more  cou- 
rageous general.  But  Antigonus  was  not  to 
be  moved,  either  by  their  entreaties  or  their 
reproaches;  he  knew  that,  unprepared  as  he 
was,  defeat  must  be  the  consequence  of  an 
engagement,  and  he  quietly  suffered  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  continue  their  ravages,  and  to 
depart  with  an  immense  booty.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  however,  when  the  Mace- 
donians were  returned  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
Antigonus,  taking  the  field  with  an  army  of 
28,000  infantry  and  1200  cavalry,  advanced 
into  Laconia.  The  battle  of  Sellasia  was  the 
consequence;  Cleomenes,  defeated,  fled  to 
Egypt ;  and  the  Macedonian  king,  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  army,  entered  Sparta  in  triumph.(m) 

(1)  Polyb.  et  Plut.  ut  supr. 
(m)  See  before,  p.  GG1. 
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Antigonus  conducted  himself  with  the   ut- 
most  moderation   towards    the    Spartans ;  he 
declared  them  a  free  people,  and  confirmed 
their    ancient    privileges.       His    continuance 
among  them  was  very  short;  for,  intelligence 
of  an  irruption  of  the  IHyrians  into  Macedonia, 
caused  him  to  leave  the  capital  of  Laconia  on 
the  third   day  after  his   arrival   in  it.      From 
Sparta  he  marched  to  Tegaea,  which  he  like- 
wise declared  a  free  city,  and  from  thence  to 
An;-os,    where   the   general    assembly   of  the 
Achaean    confederacy   was    then    sitting,    and 
where  he  was  thanked  for  his  services  by  the 
deputies  of  each  city  of  the  league,  and  de- 
clared protector  of  Acha'ia  by  a  solemn  decree 
of  the  council.     He  then  returned  to  Mace- 
don,  leaving  all  Greece  in  profound  tranquil- 
lity :  and   died   in   the    following  year  of  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.(n) 
Jul.  Per.  4493.  ">        The  death  of  Antigonus,  and 
A.  M.      3783.  /    the  succession  of  Philip,  son  of 
Olymp.       )•  Demetrius,  a  very  young  man, 
to  the  Macedonian  throne,  re- 
moved the  restraint  under  which 
the  vigorous  measures  of  the  former  had  held 
the   YEtolians,    who   immediately  returned  to 
their  predatory  course  of  life.     The  jealousy 
which  they  had  long  entertained  of  the  Achaean 
states,  was  now  increased  by  the  importance 
the   latter   had    assumed    from   their   alliance 
with  Macedon ;  and  they  began  to  ravage  the 
Achaean  shores.     They  had  in  their  confede- 
racy the  Peloponnesian  city  of  Phigalea,    of 
which    the    inhabitants    were   remarkable   for 
their    drunkenness    and    profligate   manners ; 
and  thither  they  had  sent  one  Dorimuclms,  of 
Trichonium,  a  turbulent  young  man,  in  qua- 
lity   of    ambassador,    to  be   a   spy   upon    the 
Acha3ans.(o)     This  man  encouraged  the  Phi- 
galeans  to  plunder  their  neighbours,  particu- 
larly the  Messenians,  with  a  view  to  enriching 
himself  with  their  spoils ;  and  when  the  Mes- 
senians applied  to  him  for  reparation  of  the 
damages  they  had  sustained,  he  went  to  Mes- 
sene,  under   pretence    of  hearing   their  com- 
plaints,  and  redressing  their  grievances.     On 
his  arrival  at  Messene,  however,  after  he  had 
heard  the  representations  of  the  chief  sufferers, 
he  dismissed  them  with  menaces  and  reproach- 

(n)  Polyb.  lib.  ii. 

(o)  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  reading  this 
account,  as  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Polybius,  an  Achaean,  an 


ful  language ;  and,  while  he  remained  in  the 
city,  a  band  of  jEtolian  robbers  from  Phigalea 
attacked  a  country-house,  called  Chiron,  in  the 
night,  killed  all  who  made  any  resistance,  and 
bound  and  carried  off  the  rest,  with  the  furni- 
ture and  cattle.  The  Messenians  immediately 
arrested  Dorimachus,  and  kept  him  in  prison, 
till  he  promised,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  ample  amends  should  be  made  for  all  the 
injuries  they  had  endured,  and  that  the  authors 
of  the  recent  slaughter  should  be  put  into  their 
hands.  But,  as  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  ^Etolians  to  declare  war  against  the 
Messenians.  In  consequence  of  this  declara- 
tion, the  JEtolian  pirates  infested  the  neigh- 
bouring seas,  taking  every  ship  they  met  with; 
among  others,  they  seized  one  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Macedon,  carried  her  to  Cythera, 
and  there  sold  both  vessel  and  crew.  They 
likewise  conveyed  some  troops  privately  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  surprised  and 
kept  possession  of  a  strong  place,  called  Cla- 
rium,  in  the  Megalopolitan  territory.  From 
this  place,  which  afforded  them  a  secure 
retreat,  and  a  magazine  for  their  plunder,  they 
made  frequent  excursions ;  plundering  the 
cities  of  Patree  and  Pharae,  belonging  to  the 
Achaean  alliance,  and  laying  waste  all  the 
country  through  which  they  passed.  At 
length,  reaching  Phigalia,  they  chose  that  for 
their  place  of  arms,  and  made  repeated  incur- 
sions into  the  Messenian  territories.(p) 

Complaints  of  these  depredations  were 
brought  from  the  suffering  cities  before  the 
Achaean  assembly  at  ./Egium,  and  it  was  re- 
soUcd  that  succours  should  be  sent  to  the 
Messenians.  Timoxenus,  who  was  then  prae- 
tor, was  of  too  pacific  a  disposition  for  the 
exigency  of  the  times;  and  Aratus,  provoked 
at  his  supineness,  and  the  indignities  which 
the  ^Etolians  were  continually  offering  to  his 
republic,  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  putting 
the  Achaeans  under  arms,  and  of  dispatching 
orders  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  league 
to  send  their  young  men,  equipped  for  war, 
by  a  certain  day,  to  Megalopolis,  which  he 
named  for  the  general  rendezvous.  This 
requisition  was  cheerfully  complied  with  ;  and 


avowed  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  jEtolians. — See  before, 
p.  255. 

(p)  Polyb.  lib.  iv. 
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Aratus,  after  he  had  reviewed  his  forces,  sent 
to  the  /Etolians,  requiring  them  to  evacuate 
the  territories  of  Messeue,  and  to  forbear 
entering  Aohaia,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as 
enemies.  The  ^tolians  not  being  in  condi- 
tion to  encounter  so  numerous  a  force  as 
Aratus  now  had  at  his  command,  complied 
witli  his  requisition,  and  he  incautiously  dis- 
missed the  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonians,  who 
had  joined  him,  retaining  only  three  thousand 
foot  and  three  hundred  horse,  to  watch  the 
enemy's  motions.  Observing  that  they  were 
marching  off  with  an  immense  booty,  he  suf- 
fered his  indignation  to  get  the  better  of  his 
prudence,  and  made  an  attack  on  them,  not- 
withstanding his  inferiority  in  numbers,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  his  situation.  After  a 
long  and  obstinate  dispute,  the  Achaeans  gave 
way,  while  the  ./Etolians,  closely  pursuing 
with  loud  shouts  and  appalling  acclamations, 
made  such  a  slaughter  of  them,  that  they 
must  all  have  been  cut  oft",  had  they  not 
found  secure  retreats  in  Orchomenos  and  Ca- 
phyae.  The  .ZEtolians  now  marched  without 
hazard  across  the  Peloponnesus,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  Pellene,  ravaged 
Sicyonia,  and  encamped  on  the  isthmus. 

In  the   general   assembly  of  the  Achaeans, 
which  was  convened  on  this  occasion,  Aratus 
was    accused  of  having  taken  the  command 
upon  him  before  he  was  duly  elected  ;  he  was 
blamed  for  having  dismissed  the  allies,  while 
the  JEtolians    were   still    in  the  heart  of  the 
Peloponnesus,    where    he    knew    they    were 
endeavouring  to  kindle  a  war;  he  was  charged 
with  rashness,  in  venturing  a  battle  with  so  few 
troops,   when    he    might   have    made    a    safe 
retreat  to  the  neighbouring  towns  ;  and  it  was 
alh-ged,   that  after  he  had  resolved  upon  so 
doing,  he  took  not  one  soldier-like  step  in  the 
whole  action.     Aratus  met  these  imputations 
with   a  degree  of  humility  that  indicated  his 
conviction  of  their  justice  :  he,  indeed,  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  had 
not  been  by  his  fault;  but  observed,  that  if  he 
had  been  wanting  in  any  of  the  duties  of  an 
able  commander,  he  was  ready  to  ask  pardon, 
and  hoped  that,  in  respect  to  his  former  ser- 
vices, lie  should  not  be  censured  with  more 
rigour  than  humanity.     This  submissive  con- 
duct changed  the  mind  of  the  whole  assembly 
from  indignation  to  pity  ;  the  people  began  to 
vent  their  anger  upon  his  accusers,  who  having 


withdrawn,  left  Aratus  in  greater  esteem 
among  all  ranks  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
The  remembrance  of  his  defeat,  however,  threw 
so  great  a  damp  upon  his  energy,  that  though 
the  ^Etolians  often  gave  him  opportunities  to 
distress  them,  he  suffered  their  parties  to  com- 
mit depredations,  unmolested,  almost  through- 
out the  country .(q) 

The  Achaeans,  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis- 
tress, now  applied  for   assistance   to    Philip, 
king  of  Macedon.     That  prince  had  been  sent 
by  his  predecesssor  Antigonus  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  learn  the  art  of  governing  under 
Aratus,  to  whom  he  had  become  much  attach- 
ed ;  and  Antigonus  had  besides,  on  his  death- 
bed, entreated  him  to  follow  that  statesman's 
counsel   in    whatever  regarded  the   affairs  of 
Greece.        Philip,     therefore,     received     the 
Achaean  deputies  very  graciously,  promised  to 
assist  their  republic  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  kingdom,  and  shortly  afterwards  repaired 
to  Corinth,  where  the  ambassadors  of  the  seve- 
ral states  had  already  met.     In    ^Jul  Per  4494_ 
this  congress  war  was  declared    \  A.  M.      3784. 
against    the    jEtolians,    and    a    j  Olymp.  CXL.  i. 
manifesto  was  published,  invit-    ^K-  c- 
ing  all  who  had  been  injured  by  them  to  join 
the  confederacy.     When  all  the  arrangements 
for  the   ensuing  campaign  had  been  settled, 
Philip  returned  to  Macedon,    and  employed 
the   winter   in  military  preparations,    and    in 
negociating    with    Scerdilaidas,    a  petty   king 
of  Illyricum,  whom  he  drew  from  the  JEtolian 
alliance,    and,  for   the  yearly  sum  of  twenty 
talents,  engaged  him  to  furnish  a  fleet  of  thirty 
ships  for  the  confederacy.     The  Acarnanians, 
also,    were   induced    to    declare   against   the 
JEtolians,  though  they  were  in  no  condition 
to   defend   themselves.     On   the    other   hand, 
the  Epirots  refused  to  declare  war  till  Philip 
should  first  proclaim  it ;  the   Messenians,  on 
whose    account    hostilities    had   been   begun, 
refused  now   to   engage    in  the   confederacy 
unless  Phigalea  should  be  first  drawn  oft"  from 
the  ^Etolian  league  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  at  first  sided  with  the  Achaeans,  had 
gone  over  to  their  enemies.     The  advantage, 
therefore,  lay  on   the    side  of  the   J^tolians, 
who,  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  attacked 
the  Achvrans    on  all  sides,  and  gained  very 
considerable  advantages. 

(q)  Polyb.  lib.  iv.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Arat. 
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As  soon  as  Philip  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  distress  of  his  allies,  he  went  to  their 
relief  with  fifteen  thousand  infantry  and  eight 
hundred  cavalry;  and,  crossing  Thessaly, 
arrived  in  Epirus.  Here  he  was  persuaded 
by  the  Epirots  to  lay  siege  to  Ambracia,  which 
took  him  up  forty  days,  and  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  concentrate  their  forces;  whereas,  had 
he  led  his  army  directly  into  ./Etolia,  he  would 
probably  have  put  an  immediate  end  to  the 
war.  Scopas,  the  TEtolian  praetor,  taking 
advantage  of  this  error,  marched  across  Thes- 
saly, and  entering  Macedonia,  ravaged  that 
country  without  opposition :  but  this  did  not 
divert  Philip  from  pursuing  the  siege  of  Am- 
bracia ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  that  city, 
he  entered  JEtolia,  and  seized  on  many  impor- 
tant places.  In  the  midst  of  his  career,  which 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  the  reduction  of  all 
^Etolia,  intelligence  of  an  intended  invasion  of 
Macedon  by  the  Dardanians,  caused  him  to 
draw  oft'  his  forces  hastily,  and  return  home ; 
assuring  the  Achaeans,  when  he  departed,  that 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  secured  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  own  dominions,  he  would  return 
to  Greece.  But,  although  his  presence  alone 
proved  sufficient  to  deter  the  Dardanians  from 
prosecuting  their  design,  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly. 

The  ravages  committed  by  the  ./Etolians  in 
Upper  Epirus,  where  they  burned  the  oracular 
temple  of  Dodona  to  the  ground,  and  carried 
oft'  all  the  vessels  and  rich  furniture  of  the 
place,  induced  Philip,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
to  leave  his  retirement,  and  repair  suddenly  to 
Corinth,  where  a  party  of  his  forces  was  sta- 
tioned. On  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  Aratus, 
and  dispatched  letters  to  his  son,  who  was 
pra;tor  for  that  year,  requiring  him  to  assemble 
the  troops  of  the  confederacy  without  delay  at 
Caphyae,  whither  he  promised  to  repair  him- 
self. As  the  king  proceeded  to  Caphyae,  he 
met  with  a  detachment  of  Eleans,  who  were 
advancing  to  plunder  the  territory  of  Sicyon  : 
these  he  attacked  and  cut  oft".  He  then 
reduced  Psophis,  a  strong  city  within  the  con- 
fines of  Arcadia,  of  which  the  Eleans  had 
taken  possession,  and  gave  it  up  to  the 
Achaean  deputies,  who  attended  him  in  his 
camp.  From  Psophis  the  king  led  his  army 
to  Lasion,  which  he  found  abandoned  by  the 
Elean  garrison  and  the  inhabitants ;  and  he 
delivered  that  likewise  to  the  Achaeans,  as  he 


did  the  city  of  Stratus  to  the  Telphassans, 
whom  the  Eleans  had  expelled.  He  then 
entered  and  laid  waste  the  country  of  the 
Eleans,  the  finest  province  of  Greece  with 
respect  to  cultivation,  and  rich  in  every  kind 
of  rural  wealth.  This  country  had  been  for- 
merly accounted  sacred,  on  account  of  the 
Olympic  games  being  celebrated  in  it;  and 
all  the  nations  of  Greece  had  agreed  never  to 
turn  their  arms  against  it ;  but  the  Eleans  had 
now  forfeited  this  privilege  by  making  them- 
selves parties  in  the  war.  Philip  then  brought 
under  subjection  the  Triphylians,  a  people 
inhabiting  a  district  of  Peloponnesus  to  the 
south  of  Elis ;  and,  having  wrested  the  Mes- 
senians  from  the  dominion  of  ^Etolia,  he 
returned,  laden  with  spoils  and  honour,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter  at  Argos. 

In  the  midst  of  these  important  services,  the 
king  began  to  manifest  some  latent  seeds  of 
ambition ;  and  Apelles,  his  minister,  endea- 
voured by  secret  practices  to  reduce  the 
Achaeans  to  slavery ;  but  on  Aratus  complain- 
ing to  the  king  of  the  conduct  of  Apelles,  the 
pride  and  power  of  that  minister  were  for  the 
moment  repressed.  To  avenge  himself  for  this 
disappointment,  Apelles  began  to  intrigue  with 
the  enemies  of  Aratus  among  ,-Jul  Per  4495 
the  Achaeans,  and  by  their  j  A.  M.  3785. 
means  procured  one  Eperatus,  )  Olymp.  CXL.  2. 
of  Pherae,  to  be  elected  praetor  ^B-  c- 
in  preference  to  Timoxenus,  whom  Aratus 
recommended  and  supported.  He  then  en- 
deavoured to  ruin  Aratus  with  the  king,  by 
accusing  him  of  traversing  a  negociation  that 
had  been  set  on  foot  with  the  Eleans,  to  pro- 
cure their  accession  to  the  confederacy.  Ara- 
tus, however,  cleared  himself  of  the  imputation 
in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  and  afterwards 
procured  such  ample  supplies  from  his  repub- 
lic for  the  royal  army,  that  Philip  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations  to  him  and  to  his  son, 
and,  in  a  private  conference,  begged  them  to 
forget  the  wrong  he  had  done  them  at  the 
instigation  of  Apelles,  and  to  continue  their 
friendship  towards  him.(r) 

King  Philip  opened  the  campaign  with  a 
descent  upon  Cephallenia,  from  whence  the 
JEtolians  had  made  their  excursions  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Epirus  and  Acarnania.  He  sat  down  before 

(r)  Polyb.  lib.  v. 
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Pala-a,  a  strong  city  of  that  island,  and  in  a 
short  time  made  a  breach  of  six  hundred 
fathoms  in  the  walls:  but,  through  the  trea- 
chery of  Apelles,  who  was  discontented  at  the 
favour  in  which  Aratus  stood  with  the  king, 
the  officers  were  corrupted,  and  Leontius,  who 
u  as  ordered  to  enter  the  town  over  the  ruins 
of  the  wall,  made  the  attack  so  faintly,  that 
he  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  Philip  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

While  the  king  was  thus  employed,  Lycur- 
gus,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  made  an  inroad  upon 
the  Messenian  territories,  and  Dorimachus, 
the  JEtolian  chief,  broke  into  Thessaly.  Phi- 
lip, therefore,  at  the  instance  of  Aratus,  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Apelles,  sailed  from 
Cephallenia,  and  invaded  JEtolia,  with  such 
secrecy  and  expedition,  that  he  entered  Ther- 
mae, the  capital,  before  the  enemy  were  well 
apprised  of  his  arrival  in  their  country.  The 
approach  to  this  city  was  through  a  rugged 
and  almost  impassable  road,  cut  between 
rocks,  and  very  narrow  ;  so  that  the  place  had 
always  been  deemed  impregnable  from  its 
situation,  nor  had  it  ever  beheld  an  hostile 
force :  here,  therefore,  the  ./Etolians  had  lodged 
their  most  valuable  effects,  and  here  they  held 
I  heir  annual  assemblies  and  fairs.  The  inha- 
bitants were  so  much  amazed  at  seeing  the 
Macedonians  and  their  allies  issuing  from  the 
mountains,  that  they  lost  all  presence  of  mind, 
.uul  not  only  made  no  resistance,  but  neg- 
lected to  shut  the  gates.  The  invaders,  there- 
fore pillaged  the  town,  and  in  revenge  for 
what  the  J£tolians  had  done  at  Dium  and 
Dodona,  levelled  the  temple  with  the  ground, 
and  destroyed  the  statues,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand,  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
They  remained  one  night  in  the  city,  arid  in 
the  morning,  after  burning  such  of  the  plunder 
as  they  could  not  carry  off,  retired  by  the  way 
they  had  come;  and,  notwithstanding  two 
attempts  of  the  enemy  to  intercept  their 
retreat,  reached  Limnaea  in  safety.  Here 
Philip  offered  sacrifices  for  his  success,  and 
L:a\e  his  officers  a  royal  entertainment.  At 
tliis  banquet,  Leontius  and  Megaleas,  adher- 
ents of  Apelles,  insulted  Aratus, "and  when  he 
retired  to  his  tent,  pursued  him  with  stones 
and  clamorous  reproaches.  The  whole  army 
immediately  alarmed;  both  Macedonians 

(s)  Polyb.  ut  supra.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Aral. 


and  Achaeans  ran  to  the  assistance  of  Ara- 
tus ;  and  the  king,  when  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  put  Megaleas  under  arrest, 
with  a  fine  of  twenty  talents.  Leontius  for 
the  moment  absconded ;  but  returned  on  the 
following  day  in  a  menacing  manner,  thinking 
to  intimidate  his  sovereign :  Philip's  firmness, 
however,  disconcerted  him ;  and,  in  a  council 
which  was  immediately  called,  Aratus  deve- 
loped the  whole  conspiracy  of  Apelles  and  his 
coadjutors.  Yet  the  king,  by  an  unseasonable 
clemency,  pardoned  them  all,  and  set  Mega- 
leas at  liberty  .(s) 

In  the  mean  time,  Dorimachus,  who  with 
his  ^Etolians  had  penetrated  into  Thessaly,  in 
order  to  draw  off  Philip  from  the  siege  of 
Palaea,  found  the  Thessalians  so  prepared  for 
his  reception,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
keep  among  the  mountains ;  and  when  he 
heard  that  the  Macedonians  had  invaded 
JEtolia,  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  own 
country,  but  did  not  arrive  there  till  the  enemy 
had  retired. 

The  Spartan  invasion  of  Messenia,  under 
Lycurgus,  next  attracted  the  attention  of  Phi- 
lip, who  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  On  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  he 
dispatched  messengers  to  the  confederate 
towns,  appointing  them  to  send  their  contin- 
gents to  Tegaea,  whither  he  also  marched  him- 
self. From  Tegaea,  with  such  of  the  Achaean 
cavalry  as  were  there  ready,  he  proceeded 
over  the  mountains,  and,  after  four  days'  march 
through  a  desert  country,  gained  the  tops  of 
the  hills  commanding  Sparta,  whence  he 
advanced  to  Amyclae,  a  town  about  four  miles 
distant  from  the  Lacedaemonian  capital.(t) 
This  expedition  proved  nearly  as  successful  as 
the  jEtolian ;  Philip  did  not  indeed  gain 
Sparta,  but  he  laid  waste  the  country  on  all 
sides,  destroyed  several  towns,  and  returned 
to  Corinth  with  an  immense  booty.  At  that 
city  ambassadors  from  Rhodes  and  Chios  were 
waiting  for  him,  with  offers  of  mediation  to 
procure  a  general  peace.  Philip  had  pro- 
jected a  descent  on  the  territories  of  the  Pho- 
ceans ;  but,  dissembling  his  purpose,  he  told 
the  deputies  that  he  was  willing  to  conclude  a 
peace,  and  dismissed  them  with  an  earnest 
charge  that  they  should  dispose  his  enemies 
to  the  same  determination.  He  then  set  out 


(t)  See  before,  p.  063, 
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for  Lechaeum,  purposing  there  to  embark  his 
troops  for  his  intended  Phocean  expedition ; 
but  he  was  delayed  on  his  road  by  a  mutiny 
among  his  troops,  excited  by  the  partisans  of 
his   minister  Apelles.      This    caused    him    to 
return  to  Corinth,  where  with  much  difficulty 
he  appeased    the   tumult;    and,   in  the  mean 
time,  the  Phoceans  made  such  demonstrations 
of   defence,    that   he   abandoned    his   design. 
Apelles  was  at  this  time  at  Chalcis,  of  which 
province  he  was  governor,  and  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  in    a  most   arbitrary  manner, 
assuming  all    the   state    of  sovereignty.      As 
soon  as  he  heard  that  his  friends  about  the 
king  were  in  danger,  in  consequence  of  their 
sedition  being  discovered,  he  left  Chalcis,  not 
doubting  but  he  should,  as  formerly,  dictate 
to  Philip :    but,  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  he 
was    put   under   arrest,    with    his    son   and   a 
favourite  youth,  who  accompanied  him.     Dur- 
ing these  transactions,  the  ambassadors  return- 
ed from  JEtolia,  bringing  with  them  proposals 
for  a  thirty  days'  truce,  and  a  request  that  the 
king  would  be  present   at   a  congress  to  be 
held  at  Rhium,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
pacification.     Philip  readily  acceded  to  these 
terms,    and  set  off  accordingly ;    but,  on  his 
arrival  at  Patrae,  letters  were  delivered  to  him, 
directed  by  Megaleas  to  the  JEtolians,  encou- 
raging them   to    continue  the  war,   since  the 
king  and  his  allies  were  in  the  utmost  distress 
for  want  of  money  and  provisions ;  and  con- 
taining  such    injurious    reflections    upon    his 
person,  as  convinced  him  that  the  faction  of 
Apelles  sought  his  utter  destruction.     Mega- 
leas  had   retired  to  Thebes,  and  Philip  sent 
to  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  to  prosecute 
him  with  the    full  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  he 
prevented    this,    by  laying   violent   hands    on 
himself.      Not   long  after,    Leontius   received 
sentence  of  death,    as   did  likewise  Apclles, 
with  his    son  and  favourite;    and   they   were 
all  executed  accordingly. 

These  distractions  in  the  Macedonian  court 
encouraged  the  .ZEtolians  to  postpone  their 
congress  at  Rhium ;  while  Philip  and  his  con- 
federates were  glad  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  enemy  thus  furnished  them  with  of  con- 
tinuing the  war:  but,  as  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  for  military  operations,  Philip, 
after  engaging  the  confederates  to  meet  him 
with  their  forces  early  in  the  spring,  returned 
by  sea  to  Corinth.  There  he  permitted  the 


Macedonians  to  retire  to  their  own  country 
for  winter  quarters,  while  he,  coasting  Attica, 
repaired  to  Demetrias,  in  Thessaly,  where 
Ptolemy,  the  only  remaining  conspirator,  was 
put  to  death. 

By  this  time,  Eperatus,  who,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Apelles,  had  been  elected  pnrtur 
of  the  Achaeans,  in  opposition  to  the  inter*  >t 
of  Aratus,  had  shewn  himself  so  totally  unqua- 
lified for  his  office,  as  to  become  universally 
contemned.  His  orders  were  disregarded,  the 
troops  deserted ;  and  Pyrrhias,  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  Eleans  and  ^Etolians,  had 
made  great  havoc  in  the  country,  which  v\as 
open  and  defenceless.  Happily  for  the 
Achaeans,  their  annual  elections  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  extricating  them-  -.jul  Per  MQ6 
selves  from  so  inefficient  an  ad-  \  A.  M. 
ministration  ;  and,  at  the  time  )  Olymp.  CXL.  3. 

CB.  r 
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appointed  by  the  laws,  Aratus 
was  re-elected  praetor  with  general  approba- 
tion. He  found  the  Achaean  mercenaries  cor- 
rupted by  a  relaxation  of  military  discipline, 
and  the  cities  quite  averse  from  contributing 
towards  a  farther  prosecution  of  the  war :  yet, 
by  earnest  exhortations  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, he  procured  a  decree,  empowering  him  to 
levy  8000  mercenary  foot,  and  500  cavalry, 
besides  3000  infantry,  and  300  horse,  which 
were  to  be  raised  at  home;  and  the  Argues 
and  Megalopolitans  were  each  to  contribute 
three  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse. 

King  Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  set  out  on 
his  march  for  Greece,  having  resolved  to  begin 
the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Thebes-Phthi- 
otis,  on  the  Pagasaean  or  Pelasgic  gulf,  from 
whence  the  uEtolians  were  accustomed  Jo 
make  inroads  into  the  territories  of  Demetrias. 
Pharsalia,  and  Larissa.  The  attack  was 
vigorous ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  catapultae  and 
other  engines  battered  the  walls  night  and 
day,  the  foundations  were  sapped  by  the 
miners,  and  every  thing  was  ready  for  an 
assault,  when  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  great 
numbers  had  been  killed  in  the  siege,  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  were  sold  for  sla\«-». 
Philip  repeopled  the  town,  after  his  troops 
hud  plundered  it,  with  a  colony  of  Macedo- 
nians, and  changed  its  name  to  Philippopolis. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Thebes,  a  new 
embassy  arrived  at  Philip's  head-quarters, 
from  Chios,  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  and  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  king  of  Egypt,  with  proposals  for 
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mediating  a  general  peace.  The  war  had 
been  too  advantageous  to  Philip,  for  him  to 
be  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  it ;  but,  dis- 
guising his  sentiments,  he  heard  the  proposals 
with  apparent  complacency,  and  told  the 
deputies  that  they  had  only  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  ./Etolians  were  willing  to  concur  with 
him  in  restoring  to  Greece  its  former  tranquil- 
lity ;  but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  should 
pursue  his  enterprises.  He  then  set  out  with 
his  friends  for  Argos,  to  be  present  at  the 
Nemaean  games :  and  while  there,  he  received 
Jul  Per  4497  ~}  advice  from  Macedon  of  the 

A.  M.      3787.  f    defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Han- 
Olymp.  CXL.  4.  f  nibal,  near  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 

B.  C.        217. }    niene,  in  Tuscany.     He  impart- 
ed this  news  to  none  but  his  favourite  minister 
Demetrius  of  Pharis,  who  advised  him  to  put 
an  end  to  the  JEtoMan  war  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  and  to  invade  Illyricum,  in  order  to 
punish  Scerdilaidas  for  his  defection  from  the 
Achaeans,    and    afterwards    to    cross    over   to 
Italy,  where  he  would  find  the  Romans  too 
weak  to  oppose  him.     Such  an  expedition,  he 
observed,  could  not  fail  to  gain  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  whole  Grecian  nation;  the  Achae- 
ans would  join  him  from  a  remembrance  of 
his  past  services,  the  ./Etolians  from  fear ;  and 
it  would  prove  the  first  step  to  that  universal 
monarchy   to    which    he    was  justly    entitled. 
This  advice,  or  rather  the  flattery,  was  highly 
gratifying  to   a  prince  of  Philip's  character: 
he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  bold,  enterprising, 
successful,  and  sprung  from  a  race,  which  had 
always   aimed  at  unrestricted  empire.     Philip, 
therefore,    dispatched   letters  to  the  confede- 
rates, desiring  them  to  send  deputies  to  Nau- 
paetus,   for  ncgociating  a  peace.     All  parties 
heini;    tired    of    the    war,     his    summons    was 
cheerfully  complied  with;  the  plenipotentiaries 
hastened    to    the    appointed    place;    and    the 
king,  to  gi\<>  a  more  expeditious  issue  to  their 
deliberations,     encamped    his    army    within    a 
lea-iie  of  it.     The  tirst  article  proposed  to  the 
.l-.tohans,  was,  that  every  one  should  continue 
in   I'  'in   of  his  conquests;   which   being 
agreed  to  after  some  hesitation,  the  remainder 
of  the   terms  met   with  no  difficulty,   and   the 
tn-jily   was  shortly  ratified   by  Philip  and   the 

tchaeana   on   one  side,  and  by  the  jEtolians, 
Lacedemonians,  and  Kleans,  on  the  other.(u) 


(II)    I'olyb.   u( 


'Jul.  Per.  4498. 

i  A.  M.       3788. 

Olymp. 

CXLI.    1. 

B.  C.  216. 


league^ 


and 
their    cities, 


This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
affairs  of  Italy  influenced  those  of  Greece : 
afterwards,  neither  Philip,  nor  the  other  Gre- 
cian powers,  regulated  their  conduct  from  the 
state  of  their  respective  neighbours,  but  looked 
to  Italy,  as  the  only  object  of  their  attention ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans,  alarmed  at 
the  growing  power  and  enterprising  genius  of 
Philip,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  ob- 
viate betimes  the  dangers  that  threatened  them 
from  that  quarter. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the 
Achaeans  raised  Timoxenus,  the 
friend  of  Aratus,  to  the  praetor- 
ship,  and  returned  to  their  for- 
mer mode  of  living,  after  receiv- 
ing the  Messenians  into  their 
having  re-edified  the  walls  of 
rebuilt  their  temples  and  altars,  and  otherwise 
repaired  the  damage  they  had  sustained  during 
the  war. 

This  state  of  tranquillity  did  not  long  con- 
|  tinue.  Philip  having  made  a  rJuLPer.  4499 
league  with  Hannibal  and  the  VA.  M.  378<i. 
Carthaginian  republic,  began  to  <  Olymp. 
change  his  conduct ;  and  think-  /  CXLI. 
ing  it  necessary  to  bring  all 
Greece  to  an  absolute  state  of  subjection,  before 
he  made  any  attempts  upon  Italy,  found  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  in  the  distractions  of  the 
Messenians,  of  again  appearing  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Under  pretence  of  assisting  the 
popular  faction  at  Messene,  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  nobility  and  massacred  above  two 
hundred  of  them,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
fortress  of  Ithome,  which  commanded  the  city, 
and  kept  the  southern  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus in  awe,  as  the  Acrocorinth,  of  which  he 
was  before  possessed,  did  the  northern:  hence 
they  were  termed  the  horns  of  Greece.  The 
younger  Aratus,  penetrating  the  king's  pur- 
pose, reproached  him  with  it  in  terms  of  bitter 
invective :  but  Philip,  dissembling  his  resent- 
ment, took  Aratus  the  father  by  the  hand,  and 
invited  him  to  accompany  him  into  the  castle, 
where  he  intended  to  sacrifice.  While  the 
solemnities  were  performing,  Demetrius  of 
Pharis  advised  him  to  "  hold  the  ox  fast  by 
both  horns,"  in  allusion  to  Ithome  and  the 
Acrocorinth  ;  but  Aratus  remonstrated  against 
it  so  energetically,  that  for  a  moment  the  king 
seemed  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  it.  But  he 
could  never  after  look  with  complacency  on 
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Aratus,  who,  perceiving  the  change,  retired 
from  court,  and  for  some  time  led  a  private 
life  at  Sicyon,  his  native  city,  where  he  had 
leisure  to  repent  his  having  called  the  Mace- 
donians into  the  Peloponnesus. 

Being  thus  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a 
man,  who  had  become  a  troublesome  censor, 
Philip  began  to  move  towards  Italy,  and 
entering  the  Ionian  sea  with  a  large  fleet,  laid 
siege  to  Apollonia,  a  city  on  the  Adriatic  gulf; 
but  not  succeeding  there,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Oricum.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
sent  immediate  notice  of  their  danger  to  the 
Roman  praetor  Laevinus,  who  quickly  repaired 
to  Oricum,  and  finding  it  already  taken,  easily 
recovered  it.  He  then  surprised  Philip  in  his 
camp  by  night,  and  would  have  taken  him  pri- 
soner, had  not  a  daring  party  of  the  Macedo- 
nians carried  him  off  half  naked  to  the  fleet. 
About  three  thousand  Macedonians  were  slain 
in  the  conflict,  and  nearly  twice  that  number 
made  prisoners ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
ships,  which  lay  in  the  port  of  Oricum,  not 
being  able  to  get  out  to  sea,  Philip  set  fire 
to  them,  and  returned  across  the  mountains 
to  his  own  territories  with  the  wreck  of  his 
army.(v) 

This  disaster  was  not  so  serious  to  Philip  in 
its  consequences,  but  that  he  was  soon  enabled 

Jul.  Per.  4500. -\  to  return  to  tne  Peloponnesus, 
A.  M.  3790.  /  with  the  view  of  subjugating  the 
Olymp.  >  Messenians,  and  taking  posses- 
CXLI.  3.  I  sion  of  Ithome.  He  advanced 
1  ' '  as  a  friend,  but  the  Messenians 
were  now  on  their  guard,  and  refused  him  an 
entrance  into  their  city ;  nor  would  the  Achae- 
ans  render  him  any  assistance.  This  back- 
wardness of  his  allies,  he  attributed  to  the  two 
Arati,  and  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  both  father 
and  son  to  his  resentment.  He  dared  not 
employ  open  force  for  this  purpose,  on  account 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Greeks 
held  them ;  but  he  commissioned  Taurion,  one 
of  his  officers,  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
friendship  of  the  elder  Aratus,  and,  in  a  con- 
vivial hour,  to  administer  a  slow  poison  to 
him.  Aratus  was  in  consequence  seized  with 
a  lingering  disorder,  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  not  ignorant  of,  but  he  forbore  any  com- 


(v)  Polyb.  ut  supr.    Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  40. 
VOL.  II. 


Jul.  Per.  "4501. 

A.  M.      *3791. 

Olymp. 
*CXLI.      4. 

B.  C.        "213. 


plaints,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  his  country;  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  when  his  friend  Cephalion  appeared 
concerned  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  he  said: 
"  Behold,  my  dear  Cephalion,  the  effect  of 
friendship  with  kings !"  He  died 
at  ^Egium,  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age,  being  praetor  of  the 
Achaeans  for  the  seventeenth 
time.  His  countrymen  buried 
him  at  Sicyon,  with  great  pomp,  and  two 
solemn  sacrifices  were  ordered  to  be  annually 
made  to  his  memory,  the  first  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  when  he  delivered  the  Sicyo- 
nians  from  tyranny,  the  second  on  that  of  his 
birth.  The  place  where  he  was  buried  was 
called  Aratium;  the  sacrifices  on  his  birth- 
day were  styled  Arateia,  the  others  Soteriu. 
During  the  Arate'ia,  the  priests  wore  ribands 
bespangled  with  white  and  purple  spots,  and 
the  public  schoolmaster  walked  in  procession, 
at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  accompanied  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  senators  adorned  with  gar- 
land s.(w)  The  acts  of  Aratus  form  the  best 
comment  upon  his  character:  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic advocate  for  public  liberty,  and 
must  always  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Achaean  republic;  but  his 
weak  jealousy  of  Cleomenes,  who  was  by  far 
his  superior  in  military  talents,  and  his  intro- 
duction of  the  Macedonians  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, lost  that  prince  his  kingdom,  ruined 
Greece,  and  cost  himself  and  his  son  their 
lives.  The  fate  of  the  younger  Aratus  was 
still  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  father : 
for  Philip,  after  destroying  his  peace  of  mind 
by  the  seduction  of  his  wife,  administered  a 
kind  of  poison  to  him,  which,  depriving  him 
of  his  understanding,  prompted  him  to  commit 
such  abominable  actions,  that  his  premature 
death  was  considered  as  a  blessing  rather  than 
an  evil.(x) 

These  inhuman  proceedings  of  Philip  highly 
incensed  the  Achaeans  against  him;  but  for 
the  present  they  were  obliged  to  dissemble, 
because  they  wanted  his  support  against  their 
former  enemies,  the  ^Etolians,  who  had  renew- 
ed hostilities.  The  Romans,  unable,  from 
their  losses  in  their  conflicts  with  Hannibal, 


5  i 


(w)  Polyb.  lib.  viii.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Aral. 
(\)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cleom.  et  Aral. 
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to  prosecute  a  war  with  Philip,  had  deter- 
mined to  raise  up  enemies  against  him  in 
Greece,  and  had,  with  that  view,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  ^Etolians  against  him  and  his 
confederates.  This  calling  in  of  the  barba- 
rians, for  so  the  Greeks  denominated  all  who 
were  not  of  their  own  nation,  irritated  the 
Achaeans  more  against  the  ^Etolians,  than  all 
the  mischiefs  they  had  sustained  from  Philip ; 
and  they  resolved  in  their  general  assembly  to 
join  him.  Thus  a  new  war  was  kindled  in 
Greece,  between  Philip  and  the  Acheeans  on 
one  side,  and  the  Romans  and  ^Etolians,  with 
their  confederates,  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Eleans,  and  the  kings  Attalus  of  Pergamus, 
and  Scerdilaidas  and  Pleuratus(y)  of  Illyricum, 
on  the  other. 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  about  the 
same  time  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Achae- 
ans ;  and  some  time  afterwards  the  ^Etolians 
made  an  irruption  upon  Acha'ia.  Philip,  on 
being  applied  to  by  his  distressed  allies,  lost 
no  time  in  marching  towards  Greece ;  and  the 
./Etolians,  under  Pyrrhias,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  king  Attalus,  had  been  that  year  appoint- 
ed their  praetor,  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far 
as  Lamia,  in  Thessaly.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  ^Etolians  and  their  allies  were 
Jul.  Per.  *4502.^  defeated;  and,  in  a  second 
A.  M.  *3792. 1  engagement,  which  Pyrrhias 
Olymp.  V  brought  on  a  few  days  after- 
*CXLI.  ^i.  I  wards,  in  order  to  retrieve  his 
reputation,  Philip  obtained  a 
decisive  victory,  and  obliged  the  remains  of 
the  enemy's  troops  to  seek  their  safety  within 
the  walls  of  Lamia.(z)  Philip  then  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phalara,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sperchius,  with  a  design  of  sur- 
prising a  strong  detachment  of  JLtolian  ca- 
valry, which  was  to  return  that  way  from 
Tin  >s,ily.  While  lie  remained  here,  ambassa- 
dors came  to  him  from  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
with  a  great  number  of  deputies  from  Chios, 
Rhodes,  and  Athens,  requesting  him  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  To  this  the  king  made  no 
objection ;  and  though  he  deferred  the  confe- 
rences till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Achcean 
council,  he  granted  the  Jitolians  an  immediate 
truce  of  thirty  days.  The  interval  he  employed 

(y)  Livy  speaks  of  Pleuratus  as  a  kins;  of  Thrace;  but 
olybms  makes  him  one  of  the  kings  of  Illyricum. 
(«)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxvi.  tap.  24. 


in  presiding  at  the  Heraean  festival,  celebrated 
by  the  Argives,  in  honour  of  Juno. 

When   the   council  met,   the      Jul  Per  45og 
conferences    were    begun ;   but   V  A.  M.      3793. 
the   uEtolians,    having  just   re-  1       Olymp. 
ceived  advice  of  the  arrival  of  I     CXLI.     2. 
king  Attalus  with    his  fleet   at   ^B'  Cf 
JEgina,  and  of  Sulpitius,  who  had  succeeded 
Laevinus,    with    another   at   Naupactus,    they 
made  such  unreasonable  demands,  that  Philip 
and  the  Achaeans   resolved   to    continue   the 
war. 

The  assembly  being  dismissed,  the  king 
went  to  Argos,  to  preside  at  the  Nemaean 
games  ;(a)  but  his  diversions  were  interrupted 
by  news  of  an  invasion  by  Sulpitius  ;  who  had 
landed  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and, 
being  joined  by  the  Jitolians,  was  ravaging 
all  that  fertile  country.  Phi-  - ,  ,  D 

,.       .  ,.        ,  iiii-       f  Jin.  Fer.  4504. 

lip  immediately  assembled   his    V  A.  M.      3704. 
forces,  and  marched  against  the  1       Olymp. 
enemy,    in   whom    his    sudden    /      CXLI.    3. 
appearance  struck  such  terror,    ^   ' 
that   they  hastily  re-embarked,  leaving   their 
booty  behind. 

Some  days  after  the  games,  the  king  was 
informed  that  the  city  of  Dyme,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Elis,  had  declared  for  his  enemies,  and 
received  an^Etolian  garrison.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, four  thousand  men  witli  the  Achaeans,  to 
defend  their  country,  he  marched  with  Cyclia- 
des,  the  Achaean  praetor,  into  the  Elean  terri- 
tory ;  and,  after  plundering  the  surrounding 
country,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the 
capital,  in  order  to  draw  the  garrison  to  an 
engagement.  This  was  not  declined  ;  a  sortie 
was  made,  and  Philip  was  surprised  to  find 
the  garrison  reinforced  by  four  thousand  Ro- 
mans, whom  Sulpitius  had  privately  thrown 
into  the  city  the  night  before.  A  sanguinary 
and  hard-fought  battle  ensued:  Damophantes, 
general  of  the  JEtolian  horse,  observing  Phi- 
lopcemen,  who  commanded  that  of  the  Acha-- 
ans,  advanced  against  him  with  great  fury,  but 
received  his  death-wound  from  his  adversary's 
spear  at  the  first  shock,  and  his  cavalry  were 
quickly  put  to  flight.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Romans  charged  the  Macedonians  with  such 
vigour,  that  the  latter  were  beginning  to  give 

(a)  For  an  account  of  the  Heracan  and  Nemxan  games  or 
festivals,  see  before,  p.  76,  77,  150. 
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way,  when  Philip,  precipitating  himself  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  his  horse,  who  was  wounded.  The 
imminent  danger  of  their  monarch  brought  the 
Macedonians  back  to  the  charge,  and  after 
they  had  with  great  difficulty  effected  his  res- 
cue, they  retired  to  a  distance  from  the  city, 
the  enemy  shewing  no  disposition  to  pursue 
them.  On  the  following  day,  in  sight  of  the 
Romans  and  Eleans,  Philip  invested  and  took 
an  important  strong  hold,  in  which  he  found 
a  booty  of  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
besides  four  thousand  Eleans,  whom  he  sold 
for  slaves.  He  then  began  to  ravage  the 
country,  when  advice  of  an  inroad  by  the 
Dardanians  upon  Macedon,  and  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  Dassaratae,  caused  him  to 
draw  off  his  forces,  and  return  home.  Sul- 
pitius  also  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  JKgina,  where 
he  passed  the  winter  with  king  Attalus. 

During  Philip's  absence,  the  Achaeans,  with 
whom  he  had  left  2500  men,  gained  a  consi- 
derable victory  over  the  united  jEtolians  and 
Eleans,  near  the  city  of  Messene. 
Jul.Per.*4505.-\        Early  in  the  spring,  Sulpitius 
A.M.     *3705. 1    and  Attalus,  quitting  their  win- 
Olymp.       >  ter  quarters,  sailed  to  Eubcea, 
*CXLH.  ^4.    I    an(j  obtained  possession  of  the 
°9'J   city    of   Oreum,    through     the 
treachery    of  Plator,    the    Macedonian   com- 
mander.    Attalus  also  laid  siege  to  Opus,  in 
Acha'i'a,  and  took  it.     Torone,  Tribonos,  and 
Drymus,     underwent    a    similar    fate.      The 
Achaeans  and  their  allies  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing ambassadors  to  Philip,  who  marching  with 
incredible  expedition  to  the  scene  of  action, 
so  alarmed  the  enemy,    that  Attalus,   re-em- 
barking   his   forces,    returned   to    Pergamus, 
and    Sulpitius,    having    but    a    single    legion 
on   board   his   squadron,    retired    to   -/Egina; 
so    that    the    ^Etolians,    thus    abandoned    by 
all    but  the    Lacedaemonians,   who    were   too 
distant  to  afford  immediate  help,  were  obliged 
to    shelter  themselves   in  their  strong  holds. 
Philip  now  retook  most  of  the  cities  that  had 
been  reduced  in  his  absence,  laid  waste  greal 
part   of  ^Etolia,    put   the   Lacedaemonians  to 
flight,  Avho  had  advanced  to  assist  the  Jito- 
lians,  and,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  returned 
to  Macedon.(b) 


(b)  Polyb.  lib.  x.    Plut.  in  Vil.  Philopcem.    Tit.  Liv.  lib 
xxvii.  cap.  29 — 33. 


In  the  following  spring,  Philip      Jul  Per  45oe 
entered  jEtolia    with   a   nume-    \  A.  M.      379«. 
rous    army,    and    Machanidas,  <        Olymp. 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  advanced  with    I  R°*LI11'    1- 
his   troops    to    the  borders    of 
Acha'i'a,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  his 
allies.     He  could  not,  however,  have  chosen  a 
more   improper   time  for  his  expedition;   for 
Philopcemen  had  been  that  year  elected  prae- 
tor of  the  Achaeans.     This  able  general,  and 
disinterested  statesman,  who  was  emphatically 
styled  by  his  countrymen    "  the    last   of  the 
Greeks,"  was  the  son  of  Grangis,  and  a  native 
of  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia.     He  was  nobly 
educated  by  Cassander  of  Mantinaea,  and,  from 
his  infancy,  discovered  an  inclination  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  taking  for  his  model  the 
great  Epaminondas,  whose  prudence,  simpli- 
city, disinterestedness,   and    activity,  he  suc- 
cessfully emulated.      As  soon  as  he  was  of 
proper   age,    he    enrolled  himself  among  the 
troops  which  the  Megalopolitans  sent  to  make 
incursions  into  Laconia,  and  rarely  failed  to 
give  some  remarkable  instance  of  his  prudence 
and  valour.     When  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
attacked  Megalopolis,  Philopcemen  was  in  his 
thirtieth   year,    and   gave    the    most   decisive 
proofs  of  his  courage.      In  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia(c)  he    signalized    himself  no    less,    and 
received   a   dangerous   wound   from   a   spear 
through  both  his  thighs.     Antigonus,  who  had 
been  an   eye-witness  of  his  gallantry,    made 
him   very    advantageous    offers;  but  these  he 
rejected   with  scorn,   observing,   that   the  de- 
pendent of  a  prince  was  but  a  slave  of  higher 
degree.     As  the  peace  left  him  without  em- 
ployment, a  condition  he  could  never  endure, 
lie  went  over  to  Crete,  which  was  then  engaged 
in  war,   and  served  there  as   a  volunteer  for 
some  years.     On  his  return  home,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  horse,  and  in  that  capa- 
city rendered  the  Achaean  cavalry  the   most 
celebrated    in  all  Greece.      Soon  afterwards, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  all  the  Achaean 
forces,  among  whom  he  successfully  re-esta- 
blished  military  discipline,   and  changed  the 
manner  of  their  exercise,  as  well  as  their  arms, 
all  of  which  had  been  very  defective  and  inef- 
ficient.    On  being  elected  praetor,   he   endea- 
voured  to   rouse   the    latent   courage   of  his 


(c)  See  before,  p.  661. 
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countrymen,  and  to  put  them  in  a  condition 
for  defending  themselves  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  foreign  power.  During  eight 
months,  he  had  exercised  his  troops  every 
day,  to  accustom  them  to  his  new  evolutions 
and  the  use  of  their  arms,  when  intelligence 
reached  him  of  the  irruption  of  Machanidas. 
Rejoiced  at  this  opportunity  of  trying  his 
troops,  he  immediately  marched  out,  and  met 
the  enemy  near  Mantinea.  In  the  conflict, 
which  was  severe,  he  killed  Machanidas  with 
liis  own  hand,(d)  and,  having  cut  off  his  head, 
carried  it  on  a  spear  from  rank  to  rank  to 
encourage  the  Achaeans,  who  pursued  their 
enemies  with  great  slaughter  to  the  city  of 
Tegaea,  which  they  entered  with  the  fugitives. 
The  Lacedaemonians  lost  on  this  occasion 
upwards  of  8000  men,  one  half  of  whom  were 
killed  on  the  field,  and  as  many  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Achaeans,  which 
was  very  inconsiderable,  lay  chiefly  among 
the  mercenaries.  To  commemorate  this  vic- 
tory, the  Achaeans  placed  a  brazen  statue  in 
the  Delphic  temple,  representing  Philopcemen 
in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  killed  Macha- 
nidas.(e) 

This  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
the  numerous  advantages  which  Philip  had 
gained  over  the  ^itolians,  who  found  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  most  powerful  allies, 
made  the  latter  very  anxious  for  a  pacification; 
and  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Philip  and 
the  Acha;ans,  on  terms  very  disadvantageous 
to  themselves.  At  that  time  king  Attalus  was 
detained  in  Asia  Minor,  to  defend  his  own 
territories  against  Prnsius,  king  of  Bithynia; 
and  the  Romans,  employed  in  a  more  impor- 
tant war  at  home,  and  daily  expecting  that 
Asdrubal  would  enter  Italy  to  join  his  brother 
Hannibal,  had  left  their  friends  in  Greece  to 
shift  for  themselves.  They  nevertheless  affect- 
ed to  be  much  offended  with  the  ./Etolians  for 
concluding  a  peace  without  their  approbation, 
<  outran  to  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty: 
and  when  Seinpnmiiis,  the  proconsul,  arrived 
Jul.  Per.  4507.  ^  m  the  following  year  with  10,000 
foot,  1000  horse,  and  .'to  galleys, 
he  endeavoured  to  stir  them  up 
anew  against  Philip,  but  to  no 
purpose,  for  they  were  quite  ex- 
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hausted  by  the  late  war.  Sempronius  therefore 
changed  his  measures,  and,  under  the  media- 
tion of  the  Epirots  and  Acarnanians,  concluded 
a  treaty  of  amity  with  Philip,  in  which  the 
king  caused  the  Achaeans,  the  Boeotians,  Thes- 
salians,  Acarnanians,  Epirots,  and  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  to  be  included,  as  his  allies; 
while  the  Romans  named  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  Pleuratus,  a  petty  sovereign  of 
Illyricum,  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  the 
Eleans,  Messenians,  and  Athenians,  as  their 
confederates.  This  peace  was  very  accept- 
able to  all  parties ;  especially  to  Philip,  who 
wanted  leisure  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom, while  the  Romans  were  equally  desirous 
of  avoiding  any  thing  that  might  impede  their 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Car- 
thage.(f) 

It  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration :  the 
ambition  of  Philip  led  him  to  attempt  an  ex- 
tension of  his    dominion   towards   the    East : 
and,   regardless    of  the   recent 
treaty,  he  attacked  the  Rhodi- 
ans,  Athenians,  and  king  Atta- 
lus.    The  Athenians  applied  to 
the  Romans  to  avenge  this  out- 
rage;   but    found    them    too    busy  to    attend 
to  them.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  event  of 
the  second  Punic  war  had  set  them  at  liberty, 
Philip  was  declared   an  enemy  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  the  consul,  Sulpitius    ~  Jui  Per  4514 
Galba,  was  sent  into  Greece  to 
conduct   the  war.     Philip  was 
joined    by    the   Achaeans    and 
Lacedaemonians,  the  former   of 
whom   he   gained    by   the    restoration   of  the 
cities  of  Orchomenus,  Hercea,  and  Triphylia, 
which  he   had    appropriated  to  himself.     He 
likewise  kept  the  Megalopolitans  for  a  time  in 
his  alliance,  by  giving  up  to  them  the  city  of 
Aliphera,    to    which   they    laid    claim.(g)     To 
detach    the    Achaeans    from  their    connection 
with  Philip,  was  a  desirable  object  with  the 
Romans ;    and   Sulpitius   found    a   favourable 
opportunity  for  it,  in  the  jealousy  they  enter- 
tained of  their  praetor  Cycliades.     This  man, 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  Macedonians, 
had  been  supported  in  his  authority  by  Philip, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  numerous  party 
among  the  Achaeaiis,  who  accused  him  of  aim- 

(f)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  12;  lib.  xxx.  cap.  7. 

(g)  Ibid.  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  it. 
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ing  at  absolute  sovereignty.  The  arrival  ol 
the  Romans  in  the  Peloponnesus  gave  con- 
fidence to  this  faction,  and  they  expelled 
Cycliades,  and  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  Aristenes,  who  was  altogether  in  the 
Roman  interest.  Sulpitius  did  not  lose  sight 
of  an  event  so  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  his 
republic,  but  left  the  execution  of  his  project 
to  his  brother  Quinctius  Flaminius,  who  imme- 
diately sent  a  deputation  to  the  Achajans,  with 
offers  of  putting  them  in  possession  of  the 
Acrocorinth,  if  they  would  join  the  Romans. 
Although  this  was  a  powerful  attractive,  the 
Achaeans  were  irresolute:  on  the  one  hand, 
they  were  sensible  of  the  important  services 
they  had  received  from  Philip,  and  were  un- 
willing to  disoblige  him ;  and  they  were  under 
no  small  apprehension  from  Nabis,  the  Spartan 
tyrant,  who  had  openly  declared  for  him;  yet, 
on  the  other  side,  they  dreaded  the  Romans, 
who  appeared  to  be  an  overmatch  for  Philip. 
When  the  question  came  to  be  discussed  in 
the  general  council,  which  assembled  at  Sicyon, 
the  Roman  ambassadors,  accompanied  by  de- 
puties from  king  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and 
the  Athenians,  were  heard  at  length,  as  was 
also  Cleomedon,  a  celebrated  orator,  and  a 
man  of  great  intrigue,  who  appeared  on  behalf 
of  Philip.  The  assembly  was  so  divided  by 
the  arguments  urged  by  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests, that  the  members,  after  sitting  for  a  long 
time  in  silence,  would  have  dispersed  without 
coming  to  a  decision.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  second  day,  however,  the  reproaches  and 
sarcasms  of  the  praetor  Aristenes  forced  them 
to  speak,  when  a  dreadful  clamour  arose, 
which  was  renewed  on  the  third  and  last  day 
of  the  session.  Those  who  had  been  the  most 
intimate  friends,  espoused  opposite  interests, 
and  vilified  each  other  with  opprobrious  ca- 
lumnies. At  last  the  majority  decided  for  the 
Romans  ;  but  before  the  decree  was  passed,  the 
deputies  of  Uymae  and  Megalopolis,  with  some 
of  the  Argives,  withdrew  from  the  assembly  .(h) 

The  first  act  of  the  new  alliance  was  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  by  the  united  force  of  the 
Romans,  king  Attains,  and  the  Achseans  :  but 
they  were  obliged  to  desist  by  the  gallantry 
of  Androsthenes,  who  commanded  in  the  place 
for  Philip.(i) 

(h)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  22. 
(i)  Ibid.  cap.  25.  (j)  Ibid. 


As  soon  as  the  confederates  had  retired 
from  before  Corinth,  Philorles,  one  of  Philip's 
generals,  inarched  into  the  heart  of  Acha'fa, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  a  sedition  excited  in 
Argos  by  the  popular  party,  which  was  in  the 
Macedonian  interest,  obtained  possession  of 
that  place.  jEnesidemus,  the  Achaean  com- 
mandant, after  he  had  dismissed  his  garrison, 
which  was  much  too  weak  to  resist  the  enemy 
without,  and  the  popular  fury  within,  remained 
at  his  post ;  and,  on  being  asked  why  he  con- 
tinued in  the  city,  and  what  he  intended  to  do, 
he  replied  :  "  To  die  in  the  place  committed  to 
my  care ;"  upon  which  Philocles  ordered  his 
Thracians  to  discharge  their  arrows  at  him, 
and  he  fell  dead  upon  his  buckler.(j) 

The  retention  of  Argos  was  of  primary  im- 
portance to  Philip ;  but  as  this  was  impossible 
in  the  actual  situation  of  his  affairs,  he  made  it 
over  to  Nabis,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  on  condition 
of  having  it  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace.  Nabis,  who  paid  no  respect  to  this 
condition,  plundered  the  citizens ;  and  when 

he  found  that  the  antipathy  in 

i-    i  i     i  i    u     ii        A         /Jul.  Per.  4515. 

which  he  was  held  by  the  Ar-    i  A.  M.      3805. 

gives,  would  prevent  his  keeping  1       Olvmp. 

possession  without  powerful  pro-    I     CXLV.    2. 

tection,    he  joined   the    Roman    ^B<  c- 

and    Achaean    confederacy    against   his    bene- 

factor.(k) 

The  Achaeans  continued  steady  in  the  Ro- 
man interest  during  the  whole   course  of  the 
Macedonian   war,    which   was    of  four  years' 
continuance  ;  and  towards  its  close,  their  prae- 
tor Nicostratus,  with  only  2000  men,  signalized 
himself  by  surprising  the  Mace-    ,Ju,  Per  4-17 
donian  commander  Androsthe-    V  \.  M.      ;)807. 
nes    in  his  camp   on  the   river  <       Olymp. 
Nemea,    between  Corinth    and    i     CXLV.     4.  ^ 
Sicyon ;     and,    by    completely    ^   '    ' 
defeating    him,    lie  freed  the  Sicyonian  terri- 
tories and  their  vicinity  from  the  depredations 
of  the   enemy,    delivered   the   Aclr.cans  from 
their  terrors,    and  doubled    Philip's    concern, 
who  heard   of  Avhat  had  happened  only  a  few 
days    after   his    own   great   overthrow    in   the 
plains  of  Cynocephalae.(l) 

The  repeated  disasters  which  Philip  had 
sustained,  at  length  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
peace  on  such  terms  as  the  Romans  thought 


(k)  See  before,  p.  664,  awl  correct  the  date  as  above. 
(1)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  28. 
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fit  to  impose.     The  chief  article 

A.  M.      3808.  /    relative  to  Greece  was,  that  Phi- 
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lip  should  evacuate  all  places 
which  he  still  possessed  in  that 
country,  and  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons previous  to  the  season  for  the  Isthmian 
games,  which  was  then  approaching.  In  con- 
st (jiience  of  this  stipulation,  ten  commissioners 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  the  Grecian 
affairs,  and  restore  each  city  to  the  enjoyment 
of  its  former  privileges.  All  Greece  received 
the  news  of  this  peace  with  transports  of  joy  ; 
the  Jitolians  only  excepted :  these  people 
inveighed  bitterly  against  the  treaty,  because 
the  cities  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  Oreura,  Eretria, 
and  Demetrias,  which  were  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  were  not  mentioned  among 
those  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  they  suspected, 
not  without  reason,  that  Rome  intended  to 
retain  them,  in  order  to  secure  the  dependence 
of  Greece.  Flaminius,  however,  prevailed  on 
the  commissioners  to  extend  the  decree  to 
every  Grecian  city,  without  exception,  and  by 
his  means  the  Achaeans  were  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Corinth;  but  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
Romans  should  garrison  Demetrias  and  Chal- 
cis as  long  as  they  had.  any  apprehensions  of  a 
war  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.(m) 

The   decree   of  the    Roman   commissioners 
had  not  been  divulged,  and  the  future  fate  of 
Greece,  as  it  was  the  subject  of  general  con- 
versation, kept  every  mind  in  painful  suspense, 
when  the  time  of  the  Isthmian  games  arrived. 
On    the    first   day,   the    proconsul    Flaminius, 
attended   by   the  ten  commissioners,  took  his 
plaee,  and  when  silence  had  been  commanded 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  the  herald  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  arena,  as  was  supposed,  to 
announce  the  commencement  of  the  games  in 
the  usual  form ;  but  the  Greeks,  to  their  great 
surprise,  heard  him  proclaim,  that  "  The  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  and  Quinctius  Flaminius, 
proconsul,   having  overcome  Philip,  and  quiet- 
ed   Macedon,    declare   the   Corinthians,    the 
Phooeans,  tin:  Locri,   all  the  Euhovans  in  the 
island,  the  Magnesians,  the  Thessalians,  the 
IVirlia  hi,  the  Achaeans,  and  the  Phthiotae,  free 
from  all  kind  of  servitude  ;  and  that  they  shall 
Ine  in  an  independent  state,  governed  only  by 
their   own    laws."      This    proclamation,  being 


(m)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  :10,  :$:,.    Polyb.  Excerp.  Le- 
yal.  p.  700,  800.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Flamin. 


quite  unexpected,  was  not  distinctly  heard  in 
so  vast   an  assembly ;   nor  could    those   who 
were  nearest  the  herald  trust  to  their  own  ears. 
A  general  confusion  arose ;  such  as  were  at  a 
distance  left  their  places,   to    ask  those  who 
were   near  what   they  had    heard ;  but  these 
could  only  give  them  indistinct  ideas  of  some 
great  good  intended  to  Greece.     A  cry  now 
arose  from  all  parts  of  the  stadium,  that  the 
herald    should    repeat  the    proclamation ;  the 
trumpet   therefore    sounded    again,    and    the 
herald,    elevating  his  voice  to  a  higher  pitch 
than    before,    proclaimed    liberty   to    all    the 
Greeks,    without,   exception.      He   was   heard 
with  the  most  profound  silence,  and  when  he 
had  done,  the  multitude  expressed  their  satis- 
faction with  such  transports  of  joy,  as  are  not 
easily  to  be  conceived.     They  crowded  round 
Flaminius,  calling  him  the  deliverer  of  Greece; 
they  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  threw  so 
many  crowns  and  garlands  upon  him,   as  must 
have  overpowered  and  stifled  him,  had  not  the 
vigour  of  his  age,  he  being  then  in  his  thirty- 
third  year,  and  the  joy,  which  so  glorious  a 
scene    raised    in   his   breast,    supported    him 
under  the   excessive   fatigue.     At  length   the 
games  began ;  but   the  spectators  could  look 
only  at  the  protector  and  restorer  of  their  liber- 
ties, admiring  what  they  called  the  disinterest- 
edness of  the  Romans  in  general,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  proconsul  in  particular.(n)      The 
Romans,  however,  were  less  disinterested  than 
the  enthusiasm   of    the   Greeks    represented : 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Antiochus, 
and  it  was  of  consequence  to  keep  the  Greeks 
from  espousing  his  cause :  they  had  seen  that 
Greece  must  at  any  future  period  become  an 
easy  conquest,  when  they  should  be  more  at 
leisure,   and  for  the  moment  they  deemed  it 
best  to  temporize.     As  an  independent  nation, 
they  had  no  right  of  control  over  the  liberties 
of  Greece :  yet,  by  an  affectation  of  generosity 
in  doing  what  justice  demanded  of  them,  they 
gained   the   hearts  of  the  Greek  nation,   and 
increased  their  power,  without  enlarging  their 
dominions,  at  a  time  when  it  might  have  been 
inconvenient  to  defend  them.     It  will  always 
reflect    dishonour    upon    Flaminius    and    his 
republic,  that  they  left  Nabis  in  possession  of 
Sparta,  to  the   prejudice   of  Agesipolis,  who 

(n)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Flamin. 
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was  the  lawful  heir  of  that  kingdom,  and  had 
fought  under  the  Roman  banner  during  the 
war.(o) 

In  a  general  assembly  held  afterwards  at 
Corinth,  Flaminius  declared  his  intention  to 
evacuate  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  the  Acro- 
corinth,  which  was  done  accordingly.  He 
then  began  to  prepare  for  his  departure,  and 
the  Greeks,  to  give  him  some  pledge  of  their 
grateful  estimation,  sought  out  all  the  Romans 
who  were  reduced  to  slavery  in  their  country, 
and  delivered  them  up  to  him.  They  amount- 
ed to  12,000  in  number,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  had  been  taken  by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and 
sold  in  Greece.  The  Achaeans  bore  the  whole 
charge  of  their  redemption,  which  came  to  a 
hundred  talents;  and  with  this  attendance  the 
proconsul  embarked  at  Oricum,  in  Macedonia, 
on  his  return  to  Italy.(p) 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
Nabis,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  began  to  excite 
insurrections  in  the  maritime  cities,  which  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  obliged  him  to  surrender; 
and,  in  the  prospect  of  alliances  with  Antio- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
the  .^Etolians,  he  laid  siege  to  Gytheum,  an 
important  seaport,  which  Fla- 
minius had  taken  from  him. 
These  hostilities  were  the  cause 
of  an  application  from  the  Achae- 
ans to  the  Romans;  and  Flami- 
nius was  in  consequence  sent  into  Greece. 
The  proconsul  found  Nabis  still  engaged  in 
the  siege,  and  the  Achaean  assembly,  which 
was  then  sitting  at  Sicyon,  anxious  for  an 
invasion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territories. 
Flaminius  advised  them  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
a  Roman  fleet,  which  the  praetor  Baebius  was 
ordered  to  bring  to  their  assistance ;  but  the 
assembly,  after  long  debates,  decided  for  an 
immediate  levy  of  troops,  and  committed  the 
management  of  the  war  to  Philopoemen,  who 
was  that  year  their  prator.(q) 

This  war,  of  which  the  particulars  have  been 
noticed  in  the  history  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,(r)  terminated 
in  the  reduction  of  Laconia,  and 
the  union  of  Sparta  to  the 
Achaean  league.  In  extent  of 

(o)  See  before,  p.  665. 

(p)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  4.  Plut.  i»  Vit.  Flamin. 

(q)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  15.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Philopvem. 
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Olymp. 
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Jul.  Per.  4523.  ~ 
A.M.        3813.  I 

Olynip. 

CXLVII.     2. 

B.C.  191., 


dominion,  the  latter  now  exceeded  all  the 
other  states  of  Greece;  but  the  divisions  which 
arose  among  the  confederate  cities,  soon  gave 
the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  letting  them 
know,  that  the  republic  of  Acha'ia,  notwith- 
standing its  imaginary  independence,  was  in 
some  degree  subject  to  that  of  Rome.  Mes- 
sene  and  Elis,  which  had  sided  with  Antiochus, 
in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  refused  to  send 
deputies  to  the  Achaean  council,  and  Dio- 
phanes,  the  praetor  for  the  year,  Ju,  Per  4524 
led  some  troops  into  their  terri-  \  A.  M.  3014! 
tories,  in  order  to  reduce  them  <  Olymp. 
to  obedience.  The  inhabitants  i  CXLV"-  3- 

I    R     C^  1  tut 

had  recourse  to  Flaminius,  who  v  ' 
then  resided  at  Chalcis,  protesting  that  they 
would  rather  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Romans,  than  live  subject  to  the  Achaeans. 
Flaminius  immediately  repaired  to  Megalo- 
polis, and  sent  orders  to  Diophanes  to  meet 
him  there,  and,  in  the  interim,  to  desist  from 
hostilities.  The  praetor  obeyed  ;  and  Flami- 
nius, after  gently  reproving  him  for  having 
disturbed  the  peace,  advised  him  to  disband 
his  troops,  assuring  him  that  he  would  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  Eleans  and  Messenians  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Achaeans.  In  effect, 
Flaminius  brought  those  people  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  general  council,  and  obliged  them 
to  give  up  the  Achaean  exiles,  whom  they 
detained  in  their  cities ;  for  which  he  was 
greatly  applauded  by  the  Achaeans.  The 
people  of  Elis  and  Messene  were  quite  willing 
to  receive  Roman  garrisons,  had  he  so  deter- 
mined, but  his  policy  lay  another  way :  lie 
wanted  to  persuade  the  Achaeans  to  give  him 
up  the  island  of  Zacynthus ;  and  though  Dio- 
phanes opposed  it,  he  ordered  the  assembly  to 
be  convened,  and  there,  in  a  speech  entirely 
accommodated  to  the  genius  of  the  Greeks, 
he  convinced  the  deputies  that  the  renuncia- 
tion of  an  island,  which  they  had  not  long 
before  purchased,  would  prove  advantageous 
to  their  republic,  and  they  unanimously  voted 
that  it  should  be  given  up.(s) 

The  Roman  senate  now  began  to  conceive 
a  jealousy  of  the  power  and  reputation  of  the 
Achaeans ;  and  renewed  disputes  soon  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  interfering.  The 

(r)  See  before,  p.  605. 

(s)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  32. 
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general   assembly  had  been,   with  few  excep- 
i  p*r    i  v>-,  N    tion*'  held  at  ^§ium  for  a  lonS 

jui.  I  cr.   -i*.)..***  \  *  M  i       .     r*i  -i 

V.  M.  S815.  f  senes  °*  years ;  but  Philopu-- 
olwnp.  >  men,  iu  his  quality  of  pnetor, 
CXLVII.  4.  i  wished  to  divide  the  honours 
8  and  advantages  resulting  from 
the  congress  among  all  the  cities  of  the  league, 
and  had  named  Argos  for  the  place  of  the 
next  session.  The  inhabitants  of  -ZEgium  op- 
posed this  regulation,  and  had  recourse  to 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  Roman  consul,  who, 
after  the  peace  with  the  ^Etolians,  and  the 
reduction  of  Cephallenia,  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  that  island,  to  decide,  as  he  pre- 
tended, any  disputes  that  might  arise  in  Greece, 
but,  in  reality,  to  foment  and  improve  every 
dissension  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  repub- 
lic. Fulvius,  in  consequence  of  this  applica- 
tion, crossed  over  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
having  heard  what  both  parties  had  to  allege, 
seemed  inclined  to  favour  the  citizens  of 
JEgium  ;  but  seeing  that  their  opponents  were 
far  more  numerous,  he  withdrew  from  the 
assembly,  without  declaring  his  opinion,  satis- 
fied that  the  dispute  had  been  brought  to  his 
tribunal.(t) 

The  quarrel  that  aro'se  about  the  same  time 
between  the  Achaeans  and  Lacedipmonians,(u) 
respecting  the  maritime  cities,  which  Flaminius 
had  given  to  the  former,  but  were  claimed  by 
the  latter,  in  consequence  of  their  accession  to 
the  league,  was  of  more  importance,  and  so 
perplexed  Fulvius,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
deputies  were  sent  to  Rome  from  both  parties, 
to  have  their  differences  settled  by  the  senate. 
Jul.  Per.  4628. -\  ^ ne  deputies  of  the  Achaeans 
A.  M.  3816.  /  were  both  men  of  great  abilities, 
oi\mp.  V  but  of  different  characters.  Dio- 

BXc'VI"'  188  )  Pnanes»  tne  late  prator,  a  man 
of  moderation,  and  of  a  tractable 
disposition,  was  for  relying  implicitly  upon  the 
arbitration  of  the  senate;  but  his  colleague, 
Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  maintained, 
that  the  decree  of  the  assembly,  calling  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  give  up  the  authors  of 
the  assault  upon  Las,  could  not  be  reversed, 
without  an  abrogation  of  the  regulations  of 
Fl.uiiiiiius,  who  had  committed  the  care  of  the 
coast  to  the  Aelia-ans.  The  senate  were  un- 
willing to  disoblige  the  Achaeans ;  but,  think- 


(t)  Tit.  I.iv.  lib.  xxxviii.  cap. 28 — 30. 
(u)  See  before,  p.  G«7. 


ing  the  Lacedaemonians  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration, they  dismissed  the  complaint  with 
an  ambiguous  answer.  Philopcemen,  who  had 
been  continued  in  his  office  of  praetor,  imme- 
diately marched  to  Sparta,  took  exemplary 
vengeance  on  the  authors  of  the  quarrel, 
obliged  the  citizens  to  demolish  their  walls, 
and  abrogated  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  that 
Lacedaemon  might  for  the  future  be  governed 
only  by  those  of  AchaVa.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians complained  of  this  harsh  treatment  to 
the  Romans  ;  but  those  people,  being  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Antiochus,  only  protested  against 
the  severity  of  the  Acha;ans,  and  suffered  the 
decrees  of  their  general  council  to  remain  in 
force.(v) 

At  this  period  the  Achaean  league  was  in 
great  repute  all  over  the  East,  and  its  friend- 
ship was  courted  by  all  the  princes  of  Asia. 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  renew  his  ancient  alliance  with 
the  Achaeans,  with  an  offer  of  6000  shields  and 
200  talents ;  Eumenes,  successor  to  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  Seleucus  Philopater, 
king  of  Syria,  each  sent  an  em-  ,- jui.  per.  *4f>27. 
bassyfor  the  same  purpose;  the  \A.  M.  *3817. 
former  with  an  offer  of  120  •  Olymp. 
talents,  of  which  the  interest  /T>Cp1'VI11'*  **" 
should  be  settled  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council ;  and  the  latter  with  a 
tender  of  ten  ships  of  war,  completely  equip- 
ped. The  alliances  with  Ptolemy  and  Seleu- 
cus were  renewed  ;  but  it  was  judged  inexpe- 
dient to  accept  the  ships  of  the  latter,  or  to 
receive  the  money  of  Eumenes,  whose  pro- 
posed treaty  was  postponed,  on  the  ground 
that  his  attempt  to  bribe  the  council  must  have 
proceeded  from  some  sinister  intention.(w) 

By  this  time,  the  Romans,  having  got  the 
better  of  their  enemies  in  the  East,  had  resum- 
ed the  consideration  of  the  complaints  from 
Lacedaemon,  with  a  design  to  humble  the 
Achaeans,  whose  extensive  power  began  to  be 
a  cause  of  alarm  in  Italy.  Three  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  Q.  Caecilius  was  the  chief, 
were  ordered  to  go  first  into  ^Juj  Per  *4528 
Macedon,  to  settle  affairs 
and  afterwards  into  Acha'ia. 
their  arrival  in  the  Pelopc 
sus,  Aristenes,  praetor  of  the 


first  into  rjui.Per.*4528. 

urs  there,  VA.  M.    *38i8. 

ha'ia.    On  <C        Olymp. 

iloponne-  /*C*LVI"-    3- 

r  -  .     .  (  B.  C.        *186. 


(v)  Polyb.  in  Legal,  cap.  41. 
(w)  Ibid. 
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Achaeans,  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  league 
at  Argos,  and  invited  Caecilius  and  his  col- 
leagues to  meet  them  there.  Caecilius  attended 
accordingly ;  and,  after  commending  the  zeal 
of  the  Achaeans  for  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
and  extolling  the  wisdom  of  their  governors,  he 
told  them  their  behaviour  towards  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  been  much  censured  at  Rome, 
and  exhorted  them  to  adopt  some  method  of 
atonement.  In  reply,  Philopcemen,  Lycortas, 
and  Archon,  defended  the  proceedings  against 
Sparta  with  so  much  energy,  that  the  meeting 
came  to  a  resolution  of  having  nothing  altered 
in  the  decrees  respecting  that  state.  Coecilius 
then  demanded  that  the  general  assembly 
might  be  convened;  but  this  being  refuted, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  letter  from  the 
Roman  senate  containing  such  a  requisition, 
the  commissioners  withdrew  from  Acha'ia  in 
disgust. 

Returning  to  Rome,  Caecilius  acquainted  the 
senate  with  what  had  happened,  after  which, 
Apollonidas,  whom  the  Achaeans  had  sent  to 
plead  their  cause,  was  heard.  He  justified  the 
conduct  of  Philopoemen  and  his  countrymen 
with  respect  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  ex- 
plained the  reason  why  they  had  declined 
convoking  an  assembly  of  the  states.  The 
Spartan  deputies  were  next  admitted  ;  and  it 
was  not  a  little  surprising  to  behold  among 
them  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  two  of  the  exiles, 
whom  Philopcemen  had  restored  to  liberty 
and  their  native  country.  These,  with  others 
who  had  been  banished  by  the  tyrants,  and 
restored  by  Philopoemen,  had,  ever  since  their 
return,  been  clamorous  for  the  recovery  of  the 
ancient  splendour  and  independence  of  their 
country;  and  before  the  Roman  senate,  they 
represented  with  great  eloquence,  and  in  a 
very  moving  manner,  the  miserable  condition 
to  which  Sparta,  once  mistress  of  Greece,  was 
reduced,  and  pathetically  implored  the  power, 
as  well  as  the  justice,  of  the  Romans,  in  their 
behalf.  After  weighing  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  the  senate  referred  the  contending  par- 
ties to  the  decision  of  Appius  Claudius,  and 
two  other  commissioners,  who  were  about  to 
depart  for  Macedon,  and  were  ordered  to 
return  by  the  way  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  the 
Achreans  were  required  to  convoke  their  gene- 


(x)  Polyb.  in  Legat.  cap.  42.    Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  33. 
VOL.  II. 
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/Jul.  Per.  *4:>29. 

'S,    \  A.  M.     *3819. 
8-    <         Ulymp. 
«s.    I    "CXLVIII.  4. 
U.  C.         -186. 


ral  assembly  whenever  the  Roman  ambassadors 
should  desire  it,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
themselves  admitted  into  the  senate  as  often 
as  they  wished  for  an  audience.(x) 

Some  time  prior  to  the  arrival  f  juj.  per.  *4;-)2o. 
of  the  Roman  commissioners, 
Lycortas,  praetor  of  the  Achae- 
ans, summoned  the  general  as- 
sembly, before  which  he  repre- 
sented what  they  had  to  dread  from  the 
Romans,  who  seemed  to  favour  the  interest  of 
t  Lacedaemon  more  than  that  of  Acha'ia;  and. 
after  expatiating  largely  on  the  ingratitude  of 
Areus  and  Alcibiades,  he  declared  that  exem- 
plary punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on 
them  for  their  rebellion,  in  bringing  an  accusa- 
tion against  their  masters  before  a  foreign 
tribunal.  The  whole  assembly  was  moved  by 
this  observation,  and  a  decree  was  passed,  in 
a  tumultuous  manner,  condemning  them  to 
death.  At  this  juncture  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners arrived,  and  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
As  soon  as  Appius  Claudius  appeared  in  the 
assembly,  which  was  held  at  Clitor,  in  Arca- 
dia, he  took  the  uppermost  seat,  and  shewed 
that  he  came  to  act  rather  as  a  judge  than  as 
an  ambassador  from  a  foreign  power.  He 
told  them,  that  the  senate  disapproved  of  all 
they  had  done  towards  the  Lacedaemonians; 
inveighed  against  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of 
those  who  had  slain  the  Spartan  envoys,  as 
he;  denominated  the  rebels  who  had  been 
given  up  to  Philopoemen  ;(y)  and  declaimed 
against  the  abrogation  of  the  Lycurgic  insti- 
tutions. Lycortas  undertook  the  defence  of 
his  republic,  and  of  his  friend  Philopoemen  : 
but  Appius,  without  deigning  to  reply  to  liis 
arguments,  peremptorily  ordered  the  assembly 
to  restore  to  Lacedaemon  her  ancient  rights 
and  privileges,  on  pain  of  being  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  Romans.  He  was  heard  with 
sighs  from  the  whole  assembly,  in  wl 
minds  fear  had  got  the  better  of  resentment, 
and  they  desired  him  and  his  colleagues  to  do 
as  they  thought  proper;  but  requested  they 
might  not  be  obliged  to  break  their  oath,  by 
annulling  themselves  the  decree  they  had 
sworn  to  observe.  This  submission  appeax-d 
Appius  for  the  moment,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  repealing  the  sentence  which 
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(y)  See  before,  p.  007. 
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I  mil  just  been  pronounced  against  Areus  and 
Aknhiades.(z) 

On  the  return  of  the  commissioners,  the 
Roman  senate,  after  hearing  their  report,  do- 
creed,  that  those  persons  who  had  been 
l);uiisht'(l  by  the  Achaeans  should  be  recalled; 
that  all  sentences  pronounced  in  the  assembly 
of  Acha'ia  against  Lacedaemon  should  be  re- 
versed; that  the  walls  of  Sparta  should  be 
rebuilt  ;(a)  and  that,  for  the  future,  the  Lace- 
daemonians should  be  deemed  members  of 
the  Achaean  body,  and  treated  accordingly. 
Q.  Marcius  was  sent  into  Greece  to  see  this 
decree  executed ;  and  he  obliged  both  parties 
to  accept  and  sign  it.(b) 

This  storm  was  scarcely  appeased,  when  a 
new  one  arose.  One  Dinocrates,  a  Messenian, 
had  drawn  off  his  countrymen  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  Achaeans,  and  was  arming 
them,  in  order  to  defend  their  city,  when 
Philopcemen,  against  whom  he  had  a  particu- 
.,„,  ,.  lar  antipathy,  was  elected  prae- 

j  ui.  i  cr.   *JOtj  I-!  .,      *    .  •    i  ,  i       ,  •  TM 

A.  M.      3821.  /    tor  for  the  eighth   time.       I  he 

oiymp.       V  brave  Achaean  no  sooner  heard 

IXLI'X.    2.    I    of  this  revolt,  than  he  hastened 

T>        /"I  1  il'i         1 

J  to  suppress  it,  although  he  was 
at  that  time  labouring,  under  a  severe  indispo- 
sition. His  first  object  was  to  get  possession 
of  Corone,(c)  but  on  finding  the  rebels  there 
before  him,  he  assembled  the  Megalopolitan 
youth,  and  made  a  countermarch  upon  Mes- 
sene.  In  liis  way,  he  met  with  Dinocrates, 
and  put  him  to  flight  at  the  first  onset;  but 
the  insurgent  chief,  after  rallying  his  forces, 
and  (.-ailing  in  his  detachments  from  the  coun- 
try about  INIcssene,  renewed  the  conflict,  with 
the  advantages  of  superior  numbers  and  fresh 
troops,  against  an  army  fatigued  with  long  and 
unremitted  marching.  The  Megalopolitans, 
though  led  by  such  commanders  as  Philopos- 
incn  and  Lycortas,  were  inadequate  to  the 
oneqaal  strife,  and  a  retreat  became  indis- 
pen>:ihle.  Lycortfcftted  the  van;  Philopcemen 
brought  up  the  rear,  facing  about  from  time  to 
time,  mid  obliging  the  enemy  to  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance.  The  way  chosen  for  this 
retn  ;it  \\:is  through  rough  and  narrow  roads, 
win-re,  if  the  enemy  made  an  attack,  his  mun- 


(z)  Til.  I.iv.  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  35 — 37. 

(a)  Pau*an.  in  Ac/taic. 

(b)  Tit.  I.iv.  ut  snpr. 

(c)  Or  Colone,  otherwise  Colonis,  according  to  Plutarch. 


bers  would  be  of  little  avail.  This  was  judi- 
ciously planned,  and  would  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, had  the  execution  been  equal :  but  the 
troops,  giving  way  too  much  to  their  fears, 
retired  without  order,  and  with  such  precipita- 
tion, that  at  last  Philopcemen  was  left  alone 
in  a  defile,  surrounded  by  his  foes,  who  drove 
him  with  showers  of  arrows  into  a  narrow 
avenue,  where  he  could  not  turn  his  horse. 
He  still,  however,  supported  himself,  though 
worn  out  with  sickness,  the  fatigues  of  his 
march,  and  old  age,  being  then  in  his  seven- 
tieth year ;  and  spurring  on  his  horse  across 
the  rocks,  had  got  within  sight  of  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  when  his  steed  stumbled, 
and  threw  him.  By  the  fall,  he  received  a 
deep  wound  on  the  head,  and  he  lay  senseless, 
till  his  enemies,  supposing  him  dead,  began 
to  strip  him :  he  then  opened  his  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  revive,  upon  which,  Dinocrates, 
who  never  before  had  dared  to  look  him  in 
the  face,  ordered  his  hands  to  be  tied  behind 
his  back ;  and  in  that  condition  carried  him  to 
Messene. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Messenians  on 
hearing  of  this  victory ;  but,  when  they  saw 
the  man  brought  into  their  city  in  bonds,  under 
whom  many  of  them  had  fought,  and  whose 
exploits,  in  contending  for  the  independence 
of  their  country,  all  remembered,  they  could 
not  help  shedding  tears.  It  was  by  his  means 
they  had  been  delivered  from  the  oppressions 
of  Nabis,  the  Spartan  tyrant ;  and  a  grateful 
sense  of  past  favours  made  them  deplore  the 
mischance  by  which  he  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  his  inveterate  adversaries.  The 
insurgent  magistrates  saw  with  alarm  this  sen- 
timent of  compassion  pervading  all  ranks ;  and 
hastily  withdrawing  him  from  the  public  view, 
they  threw  him  into  a  subterraneous  vault, 
called  the  treasury,  from  which  light  and  air 
were  excluded  by  a  large  stone  at  the  mouth, 
raised  up  and  let  down  by  machinery.  In  this 
cavern,  the  great  Philopcemen,  wounded,  sick, 
fatigued,  and  bound,  spent  a  miserable  night. 

When  the  senate  and  people  met,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  latter  were  for  getting  favour- 
able terms  in  exchange  for  their  prisoner;  but 


Both  Corone  and  Colone  were  cities  on  the  Messenian  Gulf, 
north  and  south  of  each  other,  at  about  the  distance  of  fifty 
stadia.  Corone  was  also  called  ./Kpea. 
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the  senators,  who  had  been  the  authors  of  this 
revolt,  agreed  to  put  him  to  death,  and  sent 
the  executioner  into  the  vault,  with  orders  to 
force  him  to  swallow  a  dose  of  poison.  The 
moment  the  illustrious  captive  saw  the  cup,  he 
guessed  the  purpose  of  the  bearer;  and,  rais- 
ing himself  with  great  difficulty,  asked,  in  a 
serene  tone  of  voice,  whether  Lycortas  and 
the  Megalopolitan  youth  had  got  into  a  place 
of  safety  ?  "  They  have  all  made  their  escape," 
replied  the  executioner  ;  "  not  one  of  them  was 
killed."  "Then  I  die  content!"  exclaimed 
Philopremen  ;  and  taking  the  potion,  drank  it 
off  with  the  utmost  composure.  Thus  died  a 
hero,  who  has  been  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  put  upon  a  level  with  Hannibal  and 
Scipio,  who  happened  to  die  in  the  same  year  : 
he  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
manders, but  also  one  of  the  most  able  states- 
men of  his  age.  To  his  valour  and  prudence 
Achai'a  owed  her  highest  glory  ;  he  had  been 
eight  times  praetor  ;  and,  upon  his  death,  she 
began  to  decline,  there  being  none  after  him, 
in  that  republic,  able  to  oppose  her  enemies 
witli  equal  prudence  and  steadiness  :  whence 
Philopcemen  was  called  the  last  oj'  the  Greeks. 
as  Brutus  was  afterwards  styled  the  lust  of  the 


\Vhen  the  news  of  his  death  was  spread 
among  the  cities  of  the  Achaean  confederacy, 
the  rage  of  the  people  against  his  assassins 
was  only  equalled  by  their  grief  for  his  fate. 
The  general  assembly  met  without  delay  at 
Megalopolis,  and  elected  his  friend  Lycortas 
to  fill  the  vacant  office  of  prsutor.  All  the 
young  men  able  to  bear  arms  shewing  an 
eagerness  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  be- 
loved and  venerable  chief,  Lycortas,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army,  entered  Messe- 
nia,  and  after  laying  waste  the  open  country, 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  rebellious  capital, 
which  they  summoned  to  surrender.  In  spite 
of  Dinocrates,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
praetor,  and  his  senate,  the  people  opened 
their  gates,  and  put  the  Achaean  troops  in 
possession  of  the  city  and  castle  ;  a  submis- 
sion which  so  far  assuaged  the  wrath  of 
Lycortas,  that,  instead  of  giving  up  the  place 
to  military  execution,  he  only  insisted  on  hav- 
ing the  ringleaders  in  the  rebellion  put  into  his 


(d)  Pint,  in  Vit.  Philopaem. 
Polyb,  in  Leyat.  cap.  52,  53. 


Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  48. 


hands,  with  all  who  had  in  any  degree  con- 
sented to   the   death   of  Philopoemen.      This 
requisition  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  and 
the  assassins,  loaded  with  irons,  were  brought 
before  him,  with  the  exception  of  Dinocrates, 
who,  to  evade  the  wrath  of  his  enemies,  had  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself.     The  body  of  Phi- 
lopoemen  was  then  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  dungeon,  where  it  had  been  left  unburied  ; 
and  after  it  had  been  burned,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  on  a  funeral  pile,  the  ashes 
were  deposited  in  an  urn  adorned  with  fes- 
toons and  fillets,  in  order  to  their  interment  at 
Megalopolis,   his  native  city.     The  obsequies 
which  followed  had  the  aspect  of  a  triumph, 
drenched  in  tears.     The  Achaean  infantry  led 
the  procession,  crowned  with  laurel,  in  token 
of  their  victory,  but  the  streams  that  ran  from 
their  eyes  demonstrated  how   much  they  re- 
gretted its  cost.     The  urn  came  next,  carried 
by  Polybius  the   historian,   son   of  Lycortas, 
surrounded   by  the  nobility  of  Achai'a;    and 
the  Messenian  rebels  in  chains,   guarded  by 
the  cavalry,  in  their  richest  apparel  and  capari- 
sons, brought  up  the  rear.     All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  went 
out  to  see  the  solemn  cavalcade,  with  evident 
marks  of  grief  upon  their  countenances,  which 
all  the  pomp  of  triumph,  and  the  splendour  of 
military  array,  could  not  dispel.      When  the 
procession    arrived    at   Megalopolis,    the    last 
honours  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceased   hero    with   the    utmost    magnificence, 
and  the  Messenian  captives,    who  had    been 
accessary  to  his  murder,  were  stoned  upon  his 
grave.     Statues  were  afterwards  erected  to  his 
memory,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  Megalopoli- 
tan magistracy,   a  bull   was  yearly  sacrificed 
upon   his   tomb,   during   which    ceremony    his 
panegyric  was  pronounced,  and  a  company  of 
young  children  sang  hymns  in  his  praise.(e) 

When  the  Messenian  revolt  broke  out,  the 
Achaeans  had  applied  to  Rome  for  the  suc- 
cours, which,  according  to  treaty,  she  was 
bound  to  give  them ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  required  that  none  of  her  subjects  should 
be  permitted  to  assist  the  rebels  with  arms  or 
provisions  :  but  the  senate  replied,  that  if  any 
city  thought  fit  to  withdraw  from  the  Achaean 
league,  they  could  not  enter  into  the  dispute ; 


(e)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Philopccm.    Tit.  Liv.  et  Polyb.  ut  supr. 
5  K  2 
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thus  ui\ing,  as  it  were,  a  signal  to  all  the  cities 
of  the  confederacy  to  revolt.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  it  was  known  that  Messene  had  been 
brought  back  to  its  allegiance,  and  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  insurgents  had 
met  with  the  concurrence  of  all  Greece,  the 
senate  changed  their  tone,  and  endeavoured 
particularly  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Achaean  ambassadors,  that  they  had  been 
careful  to  prevent  either  arms  or  provisions 
being  sent  from  Italy  to  Messene ;  a  circum- 
stance for  which  they  took  credit  to  them- 
M'lves,  from  a  consciousness  that  nobody  else 
would  concede  it  to  them.  The  fact  was,  the 
Achaeans  were  now  completely  masters  of  the 
Peloponnesus;  the  ^Etolians  were  disgusted 
with  their  Roman  allies;  and  king  Philip  was 
preparing  for  a  new  war :  hence  the  solicitude 
of  the  senate  to  persuade  the  Achaeans  of 
their  good  intentions  towards  them.  But  this 
civility  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Jnl.  Per.  4532.A  ^n  conforrmty  to  the  decree 
A.  M.  3822.  /  of  the  Roman  senate,  the  Lace- 
Olymp.  v  daemonians  were  re-admitted 
CXLIX.  3.  L  m^o  ^jie  league-  |jUt  when  the 

Achaean  ambassadors  returned 
from  Rome,  they  acquainted  the  assembly  that 
the  exiles,   who  had  behaved  with  so  much 
ingratitude,  had  not  been  expressly  included 
in    the   decree.      On   this   report,    they    were 
ordered  to  depart  the  city ;  and,  being  reduced 
to  their  former  state  of  misery,  they  sent  depu- 
tu  Koine,  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
-.  uate.     Their  complaints  were  touching,  and 
the  senators  wrote  letters  in  their  favour  to  the 
Achaean  council,  desiring  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  settle  again  in  their  native  coun- 
try.    These  letters  not  being  sent  in  an  official 
manner,  but  given  to  the  deputies  of  the  exiles, 
by  whom  they  were  laid  before  the  council, 
the  consideration  of  them  was  deferred  till  the 
return  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  from  Rome; 
and  by  these  it  was  declared,  that  the  senators 
kid  not  written  the  letters  out  of  any  regard 
|"  the  exiles,  but  merely  to  get  rid  of  their 
importiiiiities.(f)     Upon  this  information,  it  was 
•.Ived,  on  the  motion  of  Lycortas,  and  in 
Jul.  p,.r.  -i.-,:u.->    Apposition   to   Hyperbates,   the 
pr:i:tor,  and  Callicrates,  that  the 
requisition  contained  in  the  let- 
ters   should    not   be   complied 


JuJ.  Per.  4W1.-) 

A.M.       8014.  f 

Olyinp.   i  i..    ].  C 

180.) 


(0  Polyb.  in  Lcgat.  cap.  64. 


with,  and  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to 
acquaint  the  Roman  senate  with  the  reasons 
which  influenced  the  Achaean  council  to  ad- 
here to  its  former  resolution.  Callicrates  was 
named  as  one  of  the  ambassadors ;  but  on  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  he  acted  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  orders,  exhorted  the  senate  to  exert  its 
authority  over  his  stubborn  countrymen,  and 
advised  them,  as  a  certain  means  of  humbling 
the  Greek  republics,  to  heap  favours  upon  such 
as  maintained  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  to 
prevent  those  men  from  obtaining  state  em- 
ployments, "whose  only  merit," as  he  expressed 
himself,  "  consisted  in  a  pretended  zeal  for  the 
laws  of  their  country."(g)  This  abominable 
counsel  was  greedily  imbibed  by  the  senators, 
and  from  that  period  they  completely  changed 
their  conduct  towards  the  Achaeans.  Peremp- 
tory orders  were  sent  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  exiles,  and  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  decrees  of  the  senate  was  insisted 
on.  At  the  same  time,  letters  were  sent  to  the 
JEtolians,  Boeotians,  Acarnanians,  and  other 
free  states  of  Greece,  enjoining  them  to  see 
the  orders  of  the  senate  punctually  executed, 
and  exhorting  them  to  employ  in  their  respec- 
tive commonwealths  men  only  of  like  senti- 
ments with  Callicrates.  Soon  afterwards, 
Callicrates  returned  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  so  artfully  spread  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  name,  and  intimidated  ,Jul  Per  45g 
the  people  to  such  a  degree,  S  A.  M.  382s! 
that  he  was  elected  praetor,  in  }  Olymp.  CL.  2. 
which  capacity  he  restored  the  CB-  C.  179. 
Lacedaemonian  and  Messenian  exiles,  and 
omitted  no  means  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
his  Roman  patrons. 

About  this  time,  Perses,  who  had  succeeded 
Philip  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  was  endea- 
vouring to  draw  off  the  Greeks  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  Romans,  against  whom  he 
was  meditating  hostilities ;  and,  the  better  to 
promote  this  object,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Delphi,  under  pretence  of  fulfilling  a  vow. 
His  sudden  appearance,  when  /-ju|.per.  *453o 
he  crossed  mount  Oeta,  at  the  \  A.  M.  *3829. 
head  of  his  army,  surprised  the  "1  Olymp.  *CLI.  2. 
Greeks,  and  spread  an  alarm  as  'B-  c-  *i'5- 
far  as  Pergamus :  but  Perses,  after  consulting 
the  oracle,  returned  to  his  own  kingdom, 
through  Phthiotis  and  Thessaly,  without  com- 

(g)  Ibid.  cap.  58. 
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mitting  any   hostilities.      In   this   respect,  he 
showed  himself  superior  to  his  father,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  great  cruelties  in  those  countries; 
and  therefore  Perses   not  only  took   care  to 
prevent  his  troops  from  committing  any  depre- 
dations in  their  march,  but  sent  deputies,  or 
circular  letters,  to  all  the  free  states,  remon- 
strating, that  they  ought  not  to  continue  the 
hatred  they  might  have  conceived  against  the 
father,    to  the  son,   who    sought  their  friend- 
ship.^)     The   chief  object,    however,   of  tht; 
Macedonian  king,   was  to  gain  over  the  Achae- 
ans, who  had  carried  their  aversion,  or  their 
policy,  so  far,  as  to  prohibit  any  Macedonian 
from  entering  their  territory,  on  pain  of  death. 
This   interdict,    which   had   its   origin   in  the 
resentment  the  Achseans  felt  for  the  death  of 
their  praetor  Aratus  and  his  son,  had  been  con- 
tinued through  fear  of  disobliging  the  Romans, 
as  well  as  to  preserve  concord  among  their 
own  citizens,  many  of  whom  remembered  the 
benefits  Philip  had  conferred  upon  their  repub- 
lic, and  could  only  be  prevailed  upon  to  for- 
sake him  by  a  regard  to  their  personal  security. 
Yet  this  decree,  though  it  silenced  the  Mace- 
donian faction,  proved  very  prejudicial  to  both 
nations ;  for  the  slaves  on  either  side  used  to 
fly  to  the  enemies  of  their  masters,  and  found 
a  certain  asylum,  knowing  they  could  not  be 
pursued  after  that  general  prohibition.    Perses, 
however,  made  the  first  step  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation,   by    sending   back  to    the   Achaeans 
such  of  their  slaves  as  had  taken  sanctuary  in 
his  dominions,  accompanied  with  an  obliging 
letter,   exhorting  them  to   take  effectual  me- 
thods   for    preventing   their  slaves   in   future 
finding  refuge  in  his  dominions.     Xenarchus, 
who    was   then    praetor   of  the 
Achseans,  read  the  king's  letter 
full  assembly :  it  was  heard 
with  great  applause,  especially 
by  those  whose  slaves  were  returned,  and  most 
of  the  leading  men  wrere  for  annulling  the  pro- 
hibitory decree.     But  Callicrates  and  his  satel- 
lites  in  the   interest   of  Rome,   contrived   to 
render  their  good  intentions  unavailable.(i) 

Jul.  Per.  4543.-)  At    le^     when    the    war 

A.  M.      3833.  (  broke  out  between  Perses  and 
Olymp.  cLii.2.  f  the    Romans,    great    divisions 

B.  C.        171.  j  arose  in  all  the  cities  and  free 


~~  ~o  cp 

ul.Per.*4641.-)  ^'n 

i..  M.      *3831.  (  Ac 

)lymp.  *CLI.  4.  f  in 

i.C.         *173.)  wit 


(h)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xli.  cap.  12. 
(i)  Ibid.  cap.  27,  28. 


states   of  Greece,   between  the   advocates  of 
Rome    and    the   partisans    of  Perses.      From 
these  dissensions  Acha'ia  was  not  exempt ;  but 
Archon,  the  brother  of  Xenarchus,  wisely  pre- 
vented the  ill  consequences  that  might  ha\< 
attended  them,  by  engaging  all  the  chiefs  nl 
the  league  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  greatly  inclined  towards 
those  people ;  on  the  contrary,  he   ^  Jul  Per    j  - ,  - 
entertained  a  prepossession  for   V  A.  M.      3830. 
Macedon ;  yet,    as  he   foresaw  <       Olymp. 
that  Rome  must  prevail,  he  was    I      CLU-    4- 
no  sooner  chosen  praetor,  than    ^ 
he  procured  a  decree  from  the  assembly,  em- 
powering him  to  raise  forces  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans.     By  an   order   of  the   same 
assembly,  Polybius,  the  historian,  was  deputed 
to  the  consul  Marcius,  in  Thessaly,  to  know 
when   and  where   the   Achaean  army   should 
join    him ;  but   on    his    arrival,    the    consul, 
though  he  received  him  with  demonstrations 
of  great  kindness,  declined  the  offer.     In  the 
mean  time,  Appius,  who  commanded  the  Ro- 
man troops  in  Epirus,  demanded  5000  men  of 
the  Achaeans,  which  force,   the  council  sent 
word  to  Marcius,  they  were  ready  to  send,  if 
he  approved  of  it;  but  he  again  refused  the 
proffered  succours :  a  refusal  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  Marcius,  and  a  fear  lest  Appius  should 
excel  him  in  military  achievements.(j) 

In  the  following  year,  JEmi-  rjul.Per.  454e. 
lius  Paulus,  who  succeeded  \  A.  M.  3836. 
Marcius  in  the  command  of  the  <  Olymp. 
army  in  Macedon,  on  hearing  /  c"n- 
that  Perses  was  collecting  a  V- 
mighty  army,  in  order  to  come  to  a  decisive 
battle,  demanded  succours  from  the  Greek 
allies ;  and  the  Achaeans  sent  him  the  troops 
he  required,  under  the  conduct  of  their  most 
experienced  commanders;  and  they  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian 
war,  with  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Perses. 
By  the  issue  of  this  contest,  the  Romans  were 
relieved  from  their  apprehensions  in  Greece, 
and  they  began  to  treat  their  friends  rather  as 
slaves  than  allies.  Ten  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedon, 
and  to  inspect  those  of  Greece;  and  these 

(j)  Ibid.    Polyb.  Legal,  cap.  77. 
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Jul.  PIT.  4.>»7.-\    haughty  judges,  without  regard 

A.M.      3B37.  /   to  justice  or  equity,   began  to 

Olyinji.       >  prosecute  and  punish  all,  who 

CLIH.  2.  I  during  the  war  had  betrayed 
'^  any  inclination  towards  the 
Macedonians,  or  had  affected  to  stand  neuter. 
Before  their  tribunal  at  Amphipolis,  whither 
they  summoned  the  heads  of  the  Greek  com- 
munities to  attend  them,  the  ^Etolians  first 
appeared  in  mourning  habits,  and  complaining, 
with  loud  lamentations,  of  the  conduct  of 
Lyciscus  and  Tisippus,  two  members  of  their 
assembly  in  the  Roman  interest,  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  senate-house  with  troops  lent 
them  by  Bcebius,  the  Roman  commander  in 
./Etolia,  and  put  to  death  550  senators,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  favour  Perses.  This 
action,  atrocious  as  it  was,  the  commissioners 
approved,  on  learning  that  the  deceased  had 
spoken  in  the  senate  on  behalf  of  the  Mace- 
donian king;  but,  to  preserve  appearances, 
they  slightly  censured  Boebius  for  employing 
Roman  soldiers  in  an  execution,  as  they  term- 
ed it,  which  had  no  relation  to  military 
affairs.(k) 

This  sentence,  while  it  spread  terror  among 
those  who  had  manifested  any  favour  towards 
Perses,  increased  beyond  measure  the  inso- 
lence of  the  partisans  of  Rome ;  and  informers, 
among  whom  Callicrates  and  Andronidas,  both 
Achaeans,  were  the  most  forward,  flocked  to 
Amphipolis  from  all  the  countries  of  Greece, 
to  lay  their  accusations  before  the  commission- 
ers, and  obtain  their  reward.  Whatever  they 
advanced  was  received  with  approbation;  it 
being  predetermined  in  the  tribunal,  to  treat 
all  as  criminals  who  were  not  of  the  Roman 
party,  and  to  confer  employments  on  such 
alone  as  declared  themselves  their  accusers 
or  enemies. 

The  culprits,  as  they  were  called,  were 
ordered  to  follow  ^Emilius  Paulus  to  Rome, 
to  answer  for  their  conduct  before  the  senate; 
bat  with  respect  to  the  Achaeans,  the  commis- 
sioners adopted  another  course,  from  an  appre- 
hension that,  as  they  were  very  powerful,  and 
no  less  .jealous  of  their  liberties,  they  would 
not  obey  the  mandate:  they  therefore  dis- 
patched C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Domitius  JEno- 
barbus,  into  Achaia,  to  try,  or  rather  to  con- 

(k)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xlv.  cap.  28,  32. 


demn,  the  accused,  on  the  spot.  On  their  first 
introduction  into  the  national  assembly,  one  of 
these  deputies,  after  complaining  that  many  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  league  had  assisted  Per- 
ses, demanded  that  all  those  should  be  con- 
demned to  die,  whom  he  should  name  after 
sentence  given.  This  was  indignantly  rejected, 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  name  the  par- 
ties, that  they  might  answer  for  themselves. 
"  Then,"  replied  the  haughty  Roman,  "  I  im- 
peach all  your  pr««tors,  all  who  have  borne  any 
office  in  the  republic,  or  have  commanded 
your  armies."  At  these  words,  Xenon,  a  per- 
son of  great  credit,  who  had  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  praetor,  and  was  highly  respected  by 
the  whole  league,  protested  his  innocence, 
defied  his  accuser,  and  alleged  his  readiness 
to  stand  his  trial,  either  in  the  Achaean  assem- 
bly, or  before  the  Roman  senate.  The  assum- 
ing commissioner  immediately  laid  hold  upon 
his  words,  saying,  that  since  Xenon  had  named 
the  senate,  he  and  the  rest  could  not  appeal 
to  a  more  impartial  tribunal :  he  then  named 
all  those,  upwards  of  a  thousand  in  number, 
whom  Callicrates  had  accused,  and  ordered 
them  to  appear  and  plead  their  cause  before 
the  senate  at  Rome.(l)  Thus  was  Acha'ia  at 
once  deprived  of  her  best  citizens,  whose  zeal 
for  the  preservation  of  her  liberty,  and  anxiety 
for  the  public  good,  was  the  only  crime  that 
could  be  alleged  against  them.  Melancholy 
reflection,  that  the  power  of  the  sword  should 
confer  a  right  to  make  virtue  a  crime ! 

On  the  arrival  of  these  unhappy  men  at 
Rome,  they  were  sent  into  different  towns  of 
Italy,  and  there  kept  close  prisoners.  In  vain 
did  the  Achaean  assembly  send  embassy  after 
embassy,  to  acquaint  the  senate  that  their 
banished  countrymen  had  not  been  tried  at 
home,  but  referred  to  Rome  for  their  trial ; 
begging  also  that  they  would  give  them  an 
hearing,  condemn  such  as  should  really  be 
found  guilty,  and  allow  the  others  to  return  : 
the  senate  was  inexorable;  and  confiding  in 
its  superior  strength,  had  the  effrontery  to 
insist,  in  opposition  to  known  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  prisoners  had  been  found  guilty  in 
Acha'ia,  and  were  sent  to  Rome  to  hear  their 
sentence,  and  bear  their  punishment.  This 
haughty  and  tyrannical  conduct  produced  a 

(1)  Pausan.  in  Achdic.    Polyb.  Legal.    Justin,  lib.  xxxiv. 
cap.  1. 
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solemn  protest  from  the  Achseans,  that  the 
pretended  delinquents  had  never  been  tried, 
nor  even  heard,  by  their  assembly ;  and  Euro- 
tas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy, 
earnestly  entreated  the  senate,  either  to  hear 
the  accused  themselves,  or,  if  affairs  of  greater 
moment  pressed  upon  them,  to  refer  their  trial 
to  the  Acha-an  assembly,  which  was  ready  to 
punish  with  the  utmost  rigour  such  as  should 
be  found  guilty  of  any  crime.  This  equitable 
demand,  urged  as  it  was  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  the 
senate,  for  a  moment  puzzled  that  body;  but, 
after  several  consultations,  they  decided,  that 
it  was  not  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  Acha'ia 
that  these  men  should  return  to  their  native 
country.  Thus  was  expediency,  the  tyrant's 
usual  plea,  substituted  for  honour,  justice,  and, 
in  short,  for  all  that  is  valuable  to  mankind, 
individually  or  collectively.  This  decision 
caused  an  universal  consternation  in  Acha'ia  : 
the  citizens  put  on  mourning  habits,  and  the 
informers,  Callicrates  and  Andronidas,  became 
more  than  ever  detested.  These  men  were 
never  mentioned  in  the  assemblies  but  with  sen- 
timents of  horror  and  indignation ;  the  children 
in  the  streets  hooted  them  as  traitors ;  and 
when  they  one  day  had  been  into  a  public 
bath  at  Sicyon,  nobody  would  go  in  after 
them  till  the  water  had  been  let  out,  and  the 
place  purified.  This  general  uneasiness  did 
but  provoke  the  Roman  senate,  who  kept 
the  prisoners  more  closely  confined  than 
at  first,  and  remained  inexorable  to  the  re- 
peated deputations  sent  to  solicit  their  enlarge- 
ment. 

In  this  manner  seventeen  years  had  elapsed, 

when  Polybius  the  historian,   who  was  in  the 

number  of  these  unhappy  men,  but  had,  by  his 

merit  and  learning,  gained  the  esteem  of  some 

of    the    leading    senators,    prevailed    on    the 

Younger  Scipio,   afterwards  surnamed  Afriea- 

nus  and  Numantinus,  to  solicit  Cato  the  censor 

to  speak  in  the  senate  in  their  favour :  and  it 

was  through  his  interference  that  they  were  at 

length  released:    but  their  numbers  were  so 

much    diminished,    that   of  the 

A.1!*"  *3854.  /    thousand    and     upwards    who 

Olymp.       >  went  from  Acha'ia,  only  about 

•CLVII.    3.    I    three    hundred    returned ;    the 

*150. )    remamder  having  died  of  hunger 

and  grief,   or  been  executed  as  criminals  for 

attempting  to  escape.(m) 


At  this  time  Acha'ia  was  much  divided  by 
factions ;  yet  the  general  sentiment  was  aver- 
sion to  Rome,  and  a  thirst  of  revenge.  With 
such  dispositions  on  the  part  of  a  weak  and 
divided  state,  towards  a  powerful  and  into- 
lerant rival,  it  could  hardly  have  happened 
that  peace  should  be  preserved :  nor  was  it 
long  before  hostilities  broke  out,  under  the 
following  circumstances :  In  the  praetorship 
of  Menalcidas,  by  birth  a  Lacedaemonian,  the 
inhabitants  of  Oropus  applied  to  the  Achaean 
assembly  for  assistance,  in  a  quarrel  they  had 
with  the  Athenians ;  and  they  promised  to 
give  the  praetor  ten  talents  if  he  could  prevail 
on  the  assembly  to  espouse  their  cause.  Me- 
nalcidas accepted  the  bribe,  and,  to  ensure  his 
object,  promised  to  divide  the  amount  with 
Callicrates,  to  obtain  his  assistance.  Influ- 
enced by  these  two  men,  the  assembly  took 
the  city  of  Oropus  under  its  protection,  and 
Menalcidas  was  sent  with  an  army  to  re.-ist 
the  Athenians  :  but  he  arrived  too  late ;  Oropus 
was  plundered,  and  the  enemy  had  retired 
with  the  booty.  Menalcidas  nevertheless 
demanded  the  ten  talents ;  but,  when  he  had 
obtained  them,  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
with  Callicrates.  The  latter,  revengeful  as  the 
Lacedaemonian  was  crafty,  accused  him,  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  office,  of  having  treated 
with  the  Roman  senate  for  withdrawing  Sparta 
from  the  Achaean  league.  In  the  ^  Jul  Per  «4566 
inefficient  state  in  which  the  \  A.  M.  *385s! 
confederacy  then  stood,  this,  if  •<  Olymp. 
true,  could  have  been  of  little  I  *S,LVH-.4- 
importance;  but  governments,  > 
like  men,  always  increase  in  jealousy  in  pro- 
portion as  they  advance  towards  decrepitude  : 
every  voice  was  therefore  raised  against  the 
treason  of  Menalcidas,  and  he  would  have 
been  condemned  to  death,  had  he  not,  by  a 
present  of  three  talents,  prevailed  on  Diaeus, 
his  successor  in  the  praetorship,  to  acquit  him, 
in  defiance  of  the  evidence. 

By  this  act,  Diaeus  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  countrymen,  who  accused  him  of  being 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  interest;  the  greatest 
stigma  they  could  have  cast  upon  him.  Diaeus 
felt  it  so  ;  and  to  get  rid  of  the  imputation,  he 
was  guilty  of  a  fresh  act  of  injustice,  by  main- 
taining, in  the  general  assembly,  that  the  Lace- 

(m)  Pausan.  in  Achaic.  Polyb.  in  Legat.  cap.  129,  130. 
Pint,  in  Vit,  Cato.  Censor. 
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d.i'iuonians  were  subject  to  the  Achaean  league 
in  criminal  causes,  although  the  Roman  senate 
had  i -\pressly  allowed  them  to  judge  their 
criminals  in  their  own  assemblies.  When  the 
(huinonians  heard  of  this,  they  dispatched 
deputies  to  Rome,  along  with  Menalcidas,  to 
lay  their  case  before  the  senate;  and  Diaeus 
and  Calibrates  set  off  after  them,  to  support 
the  claims  of  the  Achaeans.  Callicrates,  how- 
ever, died  on  his  way,  at  Rhodes,  so  that 
Menalcidas  and  Diaeus  only  appeared  before 
the  senate,  where,  by  their  Greek  sophistry, 
they  so  disguised  the  truth,  that  the  senators 
could  come  to  no  determination.  Commis- 
sioners were  therefore  sent  out  to  examine 
into  the  business ;  but  they  were  so  dilatory  in 
their  movements,  that  Menalcidas  and  Diieus 
arrived  in  Peloponnesus  long  before  them,  and 
put  the  whole  country  in  a  ferment ;  Diaeus  by 
assuring  the  Achaeans  that  every  thing  would 
be  determined  in  their  favour;  and  Menalcidas 
by  promising  the  Lacedaemonians  that  their 
state  would  shortly  be  declared  independent. 
The  Achaeans,  on  hearing  this,  resolved  to  take 
up  arms,  and  force  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
change  their  language.(n) 

Metellus,  who  was  then  settling  the  affairs 
of  Macedon,  desired  the  ambassadors  whom 
tin-  Romans  were  sending  into  Asia,  to  take 
Corinth  and  Lacedasmon  in  their  way,  in  order 
to  prevail  on  the  hostile  parties  to  suspend 
tlicir   animosity    till  the    arrival    of  the   com- 
iiiUsiouers.      These   ambassadors,    arriving  in 
Acha'ia,  found  Democritus,  who  had  succeeded 
Diaeus  as  praetor,  in  full  march 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
notwithstanding     their     remon- 
strances   to    the    contrary,    he 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  Sparta, 
and   there   gained   a   considerable   advantage 
n\er  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  lost  a  thousand 
men  in  the  conflict.     He  might  have  entered 
the  city   with  the  fugitives,  but  he  was  over 
ha>ty  in  sounding  a  retreat,  contenting  himself 
with  the  advantages  he  had  gained ;  for  which 
tin-  general  assembly  condemned  him  in  a  fine 
of  fifty  talents.     Being  unable  to  pay  so  large 
a    Mini,    Democritus   fled   out  of  the  Achaean 
t«  rritury,    and  Diaeus,   the  author  of  the  war, 


Jut.  Per.  43«G.^ 

A.  M.        3H.-.(i.  / 

Olymp.        V 

CLVIII.     1.       I 

B.C.          148. ) 


I'ausan.  in  Ackaic.  Polyb.  in  Legal,  rap.  143,  144 
ct  U  Excer,,.  du  I'irt.  et  Vit.  Justin,  lib,  x\\iv.  cap.  1 .  Flor 
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was  again  elected  praetor.  In  compliance  with 
a  message  from  Metellus,  he  agreed  to  forbear 
hostilities  till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  com- 
missioners ;  but  employed  the  interim  in  gain- 
ing over,  by  private  negociations,  all  the  cities 
bordering  upon  Laconia ;  and  he  so  fortified 
them,  as  to  keep  that  country  and  its  capital  in 
a  state  of  blockade. 

This  was  both  injurious  and  highly  irritating 
to  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  they  appointed 
Menalcidas  commander  in  chief  of  their  troops, 
from  a  persuasion  that  no  one  was  so  proper 
as  himself  to  extricate  them  from  their  diffi- 
culties. Menalcidas  was  a  man  of  great 
valour,  but  too  intemperate  in  his  decisions : 
he  immediately  took  the  field,  and  to  give 
some  reputation  to  his  arms,  as  well  as  to  con- 
firm the  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  he  surprised 
the  city  of  lasos,  which  was  within  the  borders 
of  Laconia,  but  subject  to  the  Achaeans,  plun- 
dered the  inhabitants,  and  divided  the  booty 
among  his  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians heard  of  what  their  general  had  done, 
they  saw  that  by  breaking  the  truce,  which 
the  Achaeans  had  granted  at  the  instance  of 
Metellus,  he  was  likely  to  injure  their  cause 
with  the  Romans  ;  and  to  avert  the  resentment 
which  they  dreaded,  they  would  have  punished 
him  with  severity,  had  he  not  prevented  it  by 
becoming  his  own  executioner.(o) 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Menalcidas,  the 
Roman  commissioners  landed  at  Corinth, 
where  they  met  the  Achaean  assembly,  and 
Aurelius  Orestes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
commission,  told  the  deputies,  that  Rome, 
after  long  endeavouring  to  establish  a  happy 
union  among  the  free  cities  of  Greece,  was  at 
last  convinced  of  its  impossibility ;  and  there- 
fore, to  put  a  stop  to  their  intestine  dissensions, 
had  determined  to  separate  them.  He  then 
declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  the  Roman  senate 
and  people,  that  all  the  cities  not  originally 
included  in  the  Achaean  league,  viz.  Corinth, 
Sparta,  Argos,  Heraclea-Trachinea,  and  Orcho- 
menos,  should  be  disjoined  from  the  general 
alliance,  and,  for  the  future,  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws.(p) 

The  Achaean  deputies,  as  soon  as  they  had 
heard  this  decree,  withdrew  from  the  assembly 

(o)  Pausan.  Polyb.  ct  at.  ut  supr. 
(p)  Polyb.  in  Legal,  lib;  143. 
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to  the  market-place,  where  calling  together  the 
people  of  Corinth,  they  made  them  acquainted 
with  its  purport.  The  whole  city  was  imme- 
diately in  a  state  of  insurrection:  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  the  reputed  authors  of  the  e\il, 
were  diligently  sought  out  by  the  infuriated 
populace:  some  v\ere  stripped  and  beaten; 
others  were  put  to  death ;  and  the  Roman 
commissioners,  for  attempting  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf,  would  have  been  served  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  had  they  not  saved  themselves  by 
a  timely  flight. 

The  Roman  senate,  though  highly  incensed 
at  these  proceedings,  thought  it  advisable  for 
the  time  to  be  moderate :  Carthage  was  not 
yet  taken;  nor  were  the  two  pretenders  in 
Macedon  totally  subdued.  Sextus  Julius,  a 
man  of  great  prudence  and  natural  mildness, 
was  therefore  sent  into  Acha'ia,  with  two 
other  commissioners,  and  found  the  national 
assembly  sitting  at  jEgium.  Sextus  exhorted 
the  Achteans  not  to  listen  to  evil  counsel,  lest 
they  should  draw  upon  themselves  a  war, 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  avoid,  by 
punishing  the  aggressors  in  the  late  tumult ; 
he  farther  observed  that,  as  magistrates  could 
not  always  govern  a  multitude  when  led  astray 
by  a  mistaken  zeal  for  their  country,  the 
Romans  wrould  be  appeased  with  the  least 
tokens  of  penitence ;  and  he  declared,  that  all  the 
satisfaction  they  required  was,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians should  be  suffered  to  live  in  peace, 
and  that  tranquillity  should  be  restored  to  the 
Peloponnesus.(q) 

These  gentle  remonstrances,  in  which  not 
the  least  notice  was  taken  of  separating  any 
cities  from  the  confederacy,  were  received 
with  great  applause  by  the  majority  of  the 
assembly  ;  but  Critolaus,  who  was  then  prae- 

Jul.  Per.  4.567.-^  tor>  an(*  I^tcus>  though  in  public 
they  treated  the  commissioners 
with  every  appearance  of  obse- 
quious civility,  endeavoured  in 
their  private  assemblies  to  make 
it  appear,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  to  the 
seeming  moderation  of  the  Romans :  observ- 
ing, that  they  only  suspended  their  revenge 
till  Carthage  should  be  destroyed;  that  their 
legions  would  be  soon  seen  in  the  Pelopon- 
iie>ns,  laying  its  provinces  waste,  as  they  had 
desolated  Africa;  and  that  it  was  necessary 

(q)  Polvb.  in  Leijnt.  cap.  144. 
VOL.  II. 
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to  prevent  such  hostilities,  by  raising  up 
enemies  against  Rome,  and  destroying  her 
friends. 

.Not content  with  thus  irritating  their  coun- 
trymen against  the  Romans,  the  Achaean  chiefs 
proceeded  to  insult  the  commissioners,  by 
inviting  them  to  Tegaea,  where  they  pretended 
an  extraordinary  assembly  should  be  held,  for 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  Lace- 
daemon.  After  Julius  and  his  colleagues  had 
waited  many  days  at  the  place  appointed, 
without  any  Achaean  appearing  there,  Critolaus 
arrived  alone,  and  told  them,  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Achaeans  and  Lacedemonians  \\  as 
of  too  great  importance  to  be  decided  in  a 
private  assembly ;  and  that  it  must  be  referred 
to  the  general  diet,  which,  according  to  the 
law,  could  not  meet  in  less  than  six  months. 
The  motive  to  this  singular  proceeding  can 
only  be  found  in  the  inveterate  hatred  Critolaus 
bore  to  the  Romans :  both  he  and  Diaeus  had 
been  of  the  number  of  captives  whom  the 
Romans  had  detained  so  long  in  Italy :  they 
thirsted  for  revenge,  but  feared  to  be  the  first 
in  hostilities,  lest  they  should  be  censured  by 
their  own  nation;  and  they  knew  that  con- 
tempt towards  their  ambassadors  would  as 
effectually  exasperate  their  haughty  oppressors 
as  open  hostilities. 

Julius  and  the  other  two  commissioners 
immediately  returned  to  Rome,  and  repre- 
sented that  the  republic  had  been  insulted, 
and  her  ambassadors  personally  ill  used  and 
derided.  The  senate,  however,  were  not  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  orders  were  forwarded  to 
Metellus,  in  Macedon,  to  treat  as  of  himself 
with  Critolaus,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  reason. 
The  four  deputies,  whom  Metellus  dispatched  to 
Corinth,  met  with  a  worse  reception  than  those 
who  had  been  sent  from  Rome.  Critolaus, 
who  had  rendered  himself  a  favourite  with  the 
populace,  would  not  permit  them  to  appear  in 
the  council  ;  but  commanded  them  to  declare 
their  message  to  the  citizens  at  large,  in  the 
market-place.  To  this  factious  assembly, 
Cn.  Papirius  addressed  a  discourse,  from  which 
all  mention  of  the  separation  of  Sparta  and  tin- 
other  cities  was  carefully  excluded  ;  and  tend- 
ing to  demonstrate,  that  it  was  the  interest  ()| 
the  Achaeans  to  maintain  a  good  correspond- 
ence with  Rome.  When  he  had  done,  Crito- 
laus harangued  the  people  in  an  intemperate 
declamation,  in  which  he  said,  that  the  silence 
5  L 
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of  the  deputies  relative  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  league,  arose  from  absolute  fear.  The 
very  hint  of  this  separation  moved  the  multi- 
tude to  acts  of  violence,  and  they  drove  the 
ambassadors  out  of  the  market-place  with 
every  mark  of  obloquy  and  reproach.(r)  All 
the  cities  of  Acha'ia  were  at  that  time  seized 
with  a  kind  of  fanaticism :  they  could  not  hope 
to  contend  successfully  against  such  a  foe  as 
Rome  then  was ;  yet,  under  a  persuasion  that 
Rome  intended  to  enslave  them,  they  precipi- 
tated themselves  into  war  with  wild  enthu- 
siasm, and  Corinth  was  more  furious  than  the 
rest.  The  turbulent  praetor,  now  seeing  that 
he  had  gained  an  absolute  ascendancy  over 
the  people,  proceeded  to  impeach  such  of  the 
nobility  as  refused  to  enter  into  his  views ;  and 
in  the  same  assembly  caused  war  to  be  declar- 
ed against  Lacedsemon,  and  consequently  with 
the  Romans.(s) 

Upon  this  declaration  of  war,  Papirius  re- 
paired to  Lacedaemon,  to  watch  the  enemy's 
motions ;  his  colleague  .ZElius  set  out  for  Nau- 
pactus  ;  and  the  other  two  deputies  hastened 
to  Metellus,  in  Macedon,  to  excite  him  not  to 
delay  avenging  the  affronts  put  upon  his  repub- 
lic. Metellus,  accordingly,  without  waiting 
for  orders  from  the  senate,  began  his  march 
through  Thessaly,  towards  Acha'ia. 

The  cities  of  Thebes,  in  Bo;otia,  and  Chalcis, 
in  Eubrea,  having  been  disobliged  by  Metellus, 
sided  with  the  Achaeans ;  and  Critolaus,  being 
joined  by  their  forces,  marched  against  Hera- 
clea,  a  city  of  the  Achaean  league,  but  which 
had  refused  to  send  its  quota  of  troops  to  the 
praetor.  While  besieging  this  town,  he  was 
alarmed  by  news  of  the  approach  of  Metellus, 
a  contingency  upon  which  he  had  not  calcu- 
lated, and  he  was  so  panic-struck  by  the 
report,  that  he  broke  up  the  siege,  and  retired 
precipitately  towards  the  Peloponnesus.  Me- 
tellus closely  pursued,  and  on  overtaking  him, 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Achaeans 
were  totally  defeated ;  upwards  of  a  thousand 
of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and  Critolaus 
disappeared.  Some  accounts  state  that  he 
poiMMicd  himself  in  some  remote  corner  of 
Greece ;  others,  that  he  threw  himself  from 
mount  (Eta,  and  was  drowned  in  a  marsh :  it 

(r)  Flur.  lil..  ii.cap.  10;   ct  in  Epit.    Pausan.  in  Achdic. 
Ornsius,  ct  al. 
(•)  Polyb.  in  Legat.  cap.  144.    Pausan.  in  Achaic. 


is  only  certain,  that  his  body  was  never  dis- 
covered.^) 

Agreeably  to  an  established  law  of  the 
Achaeans,  that  when  a  praetor  died  during  his 
office,  he  should  be  succeeded  by  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  till  the  next  general  assem- 
bly, Diaeus  took  the  government  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  command  of  the  scattered  army. 
He  was  scarcely  invested  with  this  dignity, 
when  he  received  intelligence,  that  Metellus 
had  fallen  in  with  a  body  of  more  than  1000 
Arcadians,  who,  after  the  battle,  had  retreated 
to  Elatea,  in  Phocis,  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
He  now  perceived  the  desperate  condition  to 
which  he  and  his  predecessor  had  reduced  the 
country  ;  but  he  still  resolved  upon  resistance : 
he  sent  deputies  to  all  the  cities  of  Acha'ia  to 
raise  new  troops,  and  published  an  edict  for 
enlisting  12,000  slaves,  with  an  injunction  upon 
all  persons  of  substance  to  take  their  gold  and 
silver  to  the  public  treasury.  Distress  and 
alarm  were  now  spread  throughout  Acha'ia ; 
and  the  citizens  of  Elea,  Messene,  and  Pat  roe, 
were  so  terrified  by  the  rumour  of  a  consular 
army  being  on  its  way  to  Greece,  to  supersede 
that  of  Metellus,  that  many  of  them  abandoned 
their  country,  while  others  laid  violent  hands 
on  themselves,  through  fear  of  falling  into  tin- 
conqueror's  power ;  knowing  that  they  should 
be  exposed  to  the  first  attacks  of  the  enemv, 
and  expecting  the  most  severe  treatment. 
Some  few  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of 
Metellus,  by  fleeing  to  his  camp  for  safety ; 
but  the  far  greater  part,  though  already  over- 
come by  their  fears,  blindly  persisted  in  their 
scheme  of  opposition.(u) 

The  Roman  praetor,  after  his  execution  upon 
the  Arcadians  in  Phocis,  entered  Boeotia,  and 
advanced  to  Thebes,  which  had  declared  for 
the  Achaeans.  His  principal  object  was  to 
seize  Pythias,  the  governor,  who  had  stirred 
up  the  citizens  against  the  Romans :  but 
Pythias,  with  his  wife  and  family,  had  left  his 
native  country ;  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
had  abandoned  the  city ;  so  that  Metellus 
entered  without  opposition.  The  few  citizens 
who  remained,  he  treated  with  great  clemency ; 
saved  the  temple  and  houses  from  being  plun- 
dered ;  and,  after  setting  a  price  on  the  head 


(t)  Polyb.  et  Pausan.  ut  supr. 
(u)  Ibid. 
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of  Pythias,  proceeded  towards  Megara,  the 
gates  of  which  were  thrown  open  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  ;  the  governor,  Alcamenes,  with 
;i  garrison  of  4000  men,  having  previously  with- 
drawn to  Corinth,  where  Diueus  had  concen- 
trated his  forces. 

Metellus,  observing  the  panic  with  which 
most  of  the  Achaeans  were  struck,  and  that 
they  were  generally  inclined  for  peace,  was 
unwilling  to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  gain  over  Discus  and  his 
party.  He  knew  that  Mummius,  the  consul, 
was  on  his  way  to  supersede  him  in  his  com- 
mand, and  that  his  orders  from  the  senate 
were  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece  by  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  which  city  he  was 
anxious  to  save.  He  therefore  sent  three 
Achaeans  of  distinction  and  credit  in  their  own 
country,  but  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  his 
camp,  with  offers  of  accommodation.  On  their 
arrival  at  Corinth,  they  found  the  people  gene- 
rally inclined  to  peace,  but  the  praetor  and  his 
faction  more  than  ever  bent  upon  hostilities.  As 
soon  as  they  had  made  known  the  object  of 
their  mission,  they  were  seized,  by  order  of 
Diaeus,  thrown  into  prison  as  traitors  and  ene- 
mies to  their  country,  and  condemned  to  die. 
Sosicrates,  a  venerable  senator,  was  joined  in 
the  same  condemnation,  for  having  voted  for 
treating  with  the  enemy ;  and,  a  few  days  after, 
was  put  to  death  under  torture,  inflicted  to 
extort  from  him  such  a  confession  as  the  praetor 
wanted :  but  he  maintained  to  the  last,  that 
peace  was  preferable  to  war;  and  his  inflexi- 
ble constancy  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  One  Phillius  and  his  children 
were  also  put  to  death,  because  they  were 
suspected  of  corresponding  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  favouring  the  Roman  faction. 
The  ferocity  of  the  praetor  was  not,  however, 
his  paramount  passion ;  avarice  bore  a  superior 
sway  in  his  mind  ;  and,  after  keeping  the  three 
deputies  imprisoned  for  a  time,  he  extorted 
from  them  large  sums  of  money  for  their  libe- 
ration. 

The  anxiety  of  Metellus  to  conclude  the 
war  before  the  arrival  of  the  consul  Mummius, 
led  him  to  make  fresh  overtures  to  Diaeus ; 
but  the  obstinate  Acha3an  would  listen  to  no 
conditions:  so  that  all  hope  was  lost  of  set- 
tling the  Peloponnesus  in  peace. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Acha'ia, 
when  Lucius  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul, 


Jul.  Per.  45(>8. 
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appeared  before  Corinth  with  an 
army  of  3500  cavalry,  and  23,000 
infantry,  besides  a  body  of  Cre- 
tan archers,  and  the  Pergamean 
contingent.  After  dismissing 
Metellus  arid  his  forces  to  Macedon,  Mummius 
encamped  the  main  body  of  his  army  on  the 
isthmus,  and  posted  his  advanced  guards  round 
the  city :  but,  as  no  enemy  appeared,  the 
Achaeans  being  shut  up  within  the  walls,  the 
Romans  neglected  their  posts,  and  straggled 
about  the  fields.  The  besieged,  observing 
their  unguarded  condition,  made  a  vigorous 
sally,  and  pursued  the  legionaries  with  great 
slaughter  to  their  camp.  This  trifling  advan- 
tage inspired  Diaeus  with  the  vain  hope  of 
conquering  the  consul,  who  did  all  in  his 
power  to  confirm  him  in  the  delusion,  by  keep- 
ing his  legions  close,  and  affecting  to  be  afraid 
of  him.  The  natural  impetuosity  and  incon 
sideration  of  Diaeus  easily  made  him  fall  into 
the  snare ;  he  boasted  that  victory  was  certain ; 
and  having  assembled  all  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms  in  Corinth,  formed  them  into  a  pha- 
lanx, which,  with  the  auxiliaries  from  Chalcis, 
made  up  an  army  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to 
that  of  the  Romans.  Their  want  of  experi- 
ence and  discipline,  Diaeus  calculated,  would 
be  compensated  by  their  despair,  and  the 
importance  of  their  cause ;  and,  having  invited 
the  women  and  children  to  be  spectators  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  of  the  slaughter  he  was 
about  to  make  of  the  enemy,  and  ordered  a 
vast  number  of  carriages  to  follow  him  to 
carry  off  the  spoil,  he  led  out  his  troops,  and 
offered  the  consul  battle. 

Mummius,  like  a  prudent  general,  declined 
the  challenge  till  he  had  got  his  enemy  into  a 
convenient  situation.     He  wished  to  draw  the 
Achaeans  into  the  valley  of  Leucopetra,  at  the 
extremity   of  the   isthmus ;    and   thither   they 
went,  only  anxious  lest  the  consul  should  find 
means   to  escape,    and  triumphing  as  if  they 
had    already    conquered.      While   they   were 
thus  felicitating  themselves,  the  Roman  army 
unexpectedly    appeared,    in    order   of   battle, 
Mummius    having  the   day   before    placed   a 
strong  troop    of  cavalry  in  ambuscade,   with 
orders  to  take  the  Achaean  phalanx  in  flank 
in  the  heat  of  action.     The  Achaeans  advanced 
furiously,  but  their  cavalry  was  almost  instan- 
taneously routed :  the  phalanx  made  a  more 
vigorous    resistance;    but,   being   attacked    in 
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front  by  the  legionaries,  and  by  the  ambus- 
i-adcrs  in  ilank,  it  was  broken  and  dispersed. 
A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued;  and  it  is  said, 
that  tin-  si  -a  on  either  side  of  the  isthmus  was 
d\ed  with  blood.  If  Diaeus  had  retreated  into 
Corinth,  he  might  have  held  out  a  long  time, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  this  battle, 
obtained  an  honourable  capitulation;  for  Co- 
rinth was  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
world,  and  the  consul  wished  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  the  war,  that  he  might  obtain  a  triumph. 
But  Diaeus,  whose  temerity  had  given  place  to 
despair,  rode  full  speed  to  Megalopolis,  his 
native  city,  set  fire  to  his  house,  threw  his  wife 
into  the  flames,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
by  swallowing  poison.(v) 

The  Corinthians  were  so  amazed  at  the  event 
of  this  battle,  that,  losing  all  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  they  deserted  their  city,  and 
fled  to  other  places  for  safety.     When  the  con- 
sul was  informed  that  the  gates  were  left  open, 
and   none   appeared  on   the  walls  to  defend 
them,    he   suspected    some    stratagem;    and, 
therefore,  restraining  the  ardour  of  his  troops, 
who  were  anxious  to  enrich  themselves  with 
the  plunder  of  so  wealthy  a  city,  he  kept  them 
on  the  watch  for  three  days.     Having  in  that 
time   taken  all  proper   precautions  against  a 
surprise,  he  at  length  entered  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  a  dreadful  scene  en- 
•<ued.     All  the  men  who  were  found  in  it,  and 
who  had  been  detained  by  want  of  resolution 
to  forsake  their  native  place,  w  ere  massacred  ; 
the  women  were  violated,  and,  with  their  chil- 
dren, sold  for  slaves ;  and  the  houses,  temples, 
and  public  buildings,  were  plundered  of  their 
riches  by  the  greedy  and  brutal  soldiery.     The 
booty  found  in  this  most  wealthy  metropolis  was 
incalculable;  for,  not  only  was  it  the  empo- 
rium of  commerce,  but  the  seat  of  the  arts, 
from  whi-ne<:  the   princes  of  Europe  and  Asia 
had    been    furnished   with   line  paintings,  and 
>ta1uary    of    exquisite    workmanship.       Many 
inestimable    pieces,    by  the  first  masters,    fefl 
into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who,  ignorant 
•  if  their  value,  either  destroyed  them,  or  parted 
with   them   for   a   few   drachmas.      Mummius 
preserved   a  few  pictures  and  statues  to  grace 
his  triumph;  but  so  utterly  destitute  was  he  of 


(v)  Paiisan.  in 
ix.  cap.  31. 
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taste  in  this  respect,  that  when  they  were  put 
on  board  the  transports,  he  gravely  cautioned 
the  masters,  that  if  any  of  them  were  lost  or 
damaged,  they  should  replace  them  at  their 
own  cost;  as  if  any  other  pieces  could  have 
supplied  the  loss  of  such  originals.  When  the 
work  of  pillage  and  spoliation  was  over,  tin- 
city  was  set  on  fire  at  all  its  corners  ;  and  the 
flames,  increasing  in  power  as  they  approached 
the  centre,  at  last  united  there,  and  formed  an 
awfully  grand,  but  melancholy  spectacle.  The 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which  the  Corinthians 
had  concealed,  were  fused,  and  ran  down  the 
streets  in  streams  ;(w)  and  some  of  the  greedy 
soldiers,  in  attempting  to  secure  the  burning 
riches,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  walls  were 
then  demolished,  and  razed  to  the  very  foun- 
dations. Thus  perished  Corinth  in  the  same 
year  with  Carthage. 

The  Achaean  league  may  be  said  to  have 
been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Corinth;  for 
such  was  the  dismay  occasioned  by  the  de- 
struction of  this  city,  that  the  Achaeans  took 
no  measures  for  the  defence  of  their  country  ; 
no  assembly  was  summoned  for  the  election 
of  a  new  praetor ;  no  one  proposed  any  remedy 
for  the  public  calamities  ;  nor  was  any  attempt 
made  to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending 
deputies  to  implore  their  clemency.  Mummius 
gave  orders  for  searching  out  such  Corinthians 
as  had  fled,  and  ordered  them,  with  the  slaves 
who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Diaeus,  to  be 
sold.  He  also  sold  the  lands  of  the  citizens 
of  Corinth,  which  were  mostly  purchased  by 
the  Sicyonians ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Aeha'ia  were  declared  to  be  free,  but  they  wen; 
condemned  to  pay  two  hundred  talents  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  for  the  damages  they  had 
suffered  during  the  war;  and  Thebes,  Chalcis, 
with  some  other  cities  that  had  joined  the 
Achaeans,  were,  by  the  consul's  orders,  dis- 
mantled. 

Soon  after,  ten  commissioners  arrived  from 
Rome,  to  regulate,  in  conjunction  with  the 
consul,  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  general,  and 
of  Aeha'ia  in  particular.  They  abolished  po- 
pular government  in  all  the  cities;  and  esta- 
blished magistrates,  who  were  to  govern  each 
state  according  to  their  respective  laws,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  Roman  praetor.  Thus 

«— 

(w)  See  before,  p.  198. 
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the  Achaean  league  was  dissolved,  and  all 
Greece  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  called 
the  province  of  Acha'ia,  because,  at  the  taking 
of  Corinth,  the  Achaeans  were  the  most  powerful 
community  of  Greece.  The  whole  nation  paid 
an  annual  tribute  to  Rome,  which  the  praetor, 
who  was  sent  thither  every  year,  had  the  care 
of  collecting. 


SECTION  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  .ETOLIAN  CONFEDERACY, 
FROM  ITS  COMMENCEMENT,  TO  ITS  SUBJU- 
GATION BY  THE  ROMANS. 

THE  rival  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  next 
to  it  in  power,  was  the  JEtolian  confederacy, 
formed  soon  after  that  of  the  Achaeans,  on 
similar  principles,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
cities  of  which  it  was  composed,  from  the 
ambition  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  They 
were  governed  by  a  general  assembly,  a  prae- 
tor, and  other  magistrates  of  inferior  rank  and 
authority.  The  general  assembly,  called  puiuc- 
tolium,  consisting  of  deputies  from  every  city 
of  the  alliance,  met  once  a  year,  in  autumn ; 
but  the  prsetor  had  the  power  of  convening 
special  meetings  on  extraordinary  occasions ; 
the  whole  power  of  enacting  laws,  declaring 
war,  making  peace,  and  concluding  alliances, 
being  lodged  in  that  court.  Besides  this  great 
council,  there  was  a  secondary  assembly, 
called  apocleti,  composed  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  nation,  whose  office  and  authority 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  demiurgi  of  the 
Achaeans.(x)  The  chief  magistrates,  next  to 
the  pra?tor,  were  the  general  of  the  horse,  the 
public  secretary,  and  the  ephori ;  the  last  of 
whom  were  introduced  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Laceclaemon,(y)  and  possessed  nearly  similar 
powers,  though  they  always  acted  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  general  council  and  the  praetov.(z) 
Besides  yKtolia  Proper,  the  confederacy  gave 
laws  to  Acarnania,  and  great  part  of  Phocis. 

The  yEto Hans,  whose  early  history  and  cha- 
racter have  been  given  in  a  former  Chapter  ,(a) 
distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other 


(x)  See  before,  p.  791. 
(z)  Polyb.  lib.  ii. 


(y)  Ibid.  p.  584. 


nations  of  Greece,  in  opposing  the 
of  Alexander,  and  in  defending  the  common 
liberties  of  the  country  ;  yet  their  lawless  lives, 
and  piratical  depredations,  made  them  a  con- 
stant terror  to  their  neighbours.  Long  after 
every  other  Greek  community  had  settled 
under  a  regular  civili/ed  government,  they'Kto- 
lians  retained  their  original  character  of  unsub- 
dued ferocity;  wandering  about  in  quest  of 
booty,  from  which  alone  they  derived  their  sub- 
sistence, and  retreating  to  the  mountains,  when 
pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  those  whom  they 
attacked.  The  coasts  of  Macedon  and  Illyri- 
cum  had  long  been  the  victims  of  their  rav;i 
and,  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out  between 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  they  became  more 
bold,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  Greece. 
When  Antipater  granted  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies,  the  yKtolians,  who  had 
served  as  auxiliaries,  refused  to  Jul  Per  4392 
be  included  in  the  treaty.  An-  VA.  M.  '  aysa! 
tipater  and  his  son-in-law  Cra-  <  Olymp. 
terns,  therefore,  turned  their  /  C*1V-  3- 
arms  against  them,  and,  in  the  -B-  c- 
winter,  were  preparing  to  besiege  their  cities, 
when  news  from  Asia  caused  them  to  desist. 
and  to  grant  the  JEtolians  a  peace  on  their 
own  terms.(b) 

In  the  following  year,  while  ,Jnl  Per  4893 
Antipater  and  Craterus  were  in  V  A.  M. 
Asia,  the  vEtolians,  who  had  <  Olymp. 
been  gained  over  by  Perdiccas,  /  C*1V- 
broke  into  the  Macedonian  ter- 
ritories,  and,  after  committing  extensive  depiv- 
dations,  in  revenge  for  what  they  hud  suffered 
in  the  preceding  winter,  defeated  and  sleu 
Polycles,  the  general  of  Antipater,  in  a  set 
battle.  While  they  were  thus  occupied,  their 
own  country  became  a  scene  of  equal  de\  as- 
tatiou  from  an  inroad  of  the  Acarnauians  ;  to 
repel  which,  they  marched  homeward,  leaving 
their  auxiliary  force  in  Tlussalv,  under  the 
command  of  Menoii,  an  officer  of  great  skill 
and  courage.  Polysperchon,  who  commanded 
in  Macedon,  immediately  took  advantage  of 
this  division,  and,  while  the  /Etolians  were 
busy  in  expelling  their  domestic  enemies,  he, 
by  forced  marches,  entered  Thessaly,  and  fall- 
ing unexpectedly  upon  Menon  and  his  troops, 


(a)  See  before,  p.  2->  1. 

(b)  Arrian.  apud  Phot.  cod.  xcii.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xviii. 
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Olymp. 
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cut  them  to  pieces.  This  blow  broke  the 
power  of  the  J£tolians,  and  it  was  some  years 
before  they  could  again  appear  in  force. 

After  Cassander  had  seized  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon,  he  found  the  jfEtolians  always  ready 
to  attack  him,  when  he  was  pressed  by  other 
enemies ;  he  therefore,  after  he  had  settled  the 
affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  resolved  to  chastise 
them,  and  if  possible,  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  molest  him  again.  With  this  view,  he  led 
his  army  to  the  confines  of  their  country ;  but 
the  JEtolians  had  provided  so  well  for  their 
own  security,  that  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  them. 
That  his  expedition  might  not, 
however,  be  altogether  in  vain, 
he  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  their  ancient  enemies  the  Acarnanians, 
and  persuaded  those  people  to  quit  their  vil- 
lages and  scattered  towns,  where  the  jEtolians 
had  constant  opportunities  of  plundering  them, 
and  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  three  cities  of 
Stratopolis,  Saurion,  and  Agrinium.  The 
Acarnanians  followed  this  advice;  but,  after 
his  departure,  the  ^Etolians  invested  Agrinium, 
before  it  was  quite  completed,  and  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  capitulate,  on  the  terms  of  being 
at  liberty  to  retire  whither  they  pleased.  This 
capitulation  was  very  ill  observed ;  for  the 
jEtolians  perfidiously  attacked  them  on  their 
march,  and  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword .(c) 

This  act  of  treachery  highly  incensed  Cas- 
sander, and,  in  the  following  year,  he  sent 
Philip  with  a  mighty  army  into  JEtolia,  where 
Jul.  Per.  4401.  ^  ne  ravaged  the  country,  destroy- 
ed the  towns,  drove  the  inha- 
bitants from  the  cities,  pursued 
them  into  the  mountains,  and, 
had  not  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
son obliged  him  to  desist,  he  would  probably 
have  extirpated  the  whole  nation.(d) 

The  subsequent  distractions  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Macedon  and  Epirus,  gave  the  2Etoliaas 
time  to  recover  their  strength;  when  taking 
Jul.  Per.*443o.^  advantage  of  the  times,  they 
infested  the  coasts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus with  their  piracies ;  and 
became  a  principal  cause  of  the 
union  of  the  Achagan  cities  to 
r«->i>t  their  depredations. 

1'i.nl.  Sicul.  lib.  xviii.    Justin,  lib.  xv.  cap.  1. 
Ibid. 


A.  M.       3691. 

Olymp. 

CXVI.       4. 

B.  C.          313. 


A.  M.     »3720. 

Olymp. 
•cxxiv.      1. 

B.  C.         *284. 


\ 


When  Brennus,  with  his  Gauls,     ,Jul  Per 
invaded    Macedon    and    Thes-    (  A.  M.      3726. 
saly,  and  threatened  Greece,  he  <       Olymp. 
dispersed    some    of  his   troops    I     cxxv.    3. 
over  JEtolia,    to   plunder   that 
country,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  Greeks  from  guarding  the  straits,  by  which 
he  meant  to  pass  with  his  main  army.     But 
the  design  failed ;    and  the  JEtolians  cut  off 
most  of  their  invaders. 

About  this  period  the  JEtolians  appear  to 
have  formed  their  confederacy,  as  a  kind  of 
counter-alliance  to  the  Achaean  league,  to 
which  they  always  bore  an  irreconcileable 
aversion,  on  account  of  its  having  repressed 
their  excursions  along  the  Peloponnesian 
shores.  The  growing  power  of  that  state  they 
beheld  with  jealousy ;  and  to  humble  it,  they 
fomented  the  Cleomenic  war,  and  that  of  the 
allies,  called  the  Social  war,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Peloponnesus.(e)  In  the  latter,  they  held  out, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Eleans  and  Lacedae- 
monians, for  three  years ;  but  were  at  last 
obliged  to  purchase  a  peace,  by  /-jui.  per.  4497. 
ceding  all  Acarnania  to  king  )A.  M.  3787. 
Philip.  As  they  parted  with  1  Olymp.  CXL.  4. 
this  province  much  against  their 
will,  they  watched  every  opportunity  of  reco- 
vering it ;  nor  was  it  long  before  one  presented 
itself. 

M.  Valerius  Laevinus  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Roman  senate  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Philip,  who,  having  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Hannibal,  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into 
Italy.  Laavinus  observing  how  much  the  ^Eto- 
lians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  late  peace, 
thought  them  fit  instruments  for  diverting  the 
Macedonian  king  from  his  enterprise ;  he  there- 
fore invited  some  of  their  leading  men  on 
board  his  squadron,  with  which  he  was  cruiis- 
ing  along  the  Grecian  coast,  and  understand- 
ing from  them,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
engage  the  whole  nation  in  the  interests  of 
Rome,  he  repaired  himself  to  their  general 
assembly,  where,  after  extolling  the  great  ge- 
nerosity, and  constant  fidelity  of  the  Romans 
towards  their  allies,  and  flattering  his  auditors 
with  notions  of  the  high  honour  they  would 
acquire  in  the  estimation  of  his  republic,  should 
they  be  the  first  nation  beyond  the  seas  that 

(c)  See  before,  p.  657,  792,  et  scq. 
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joined  her,  he  assured  them,  that  if  they 
entered  into  engagements  with  Rome,  Philip 
should  never  obtain  a  peace,  without  restoring 
Acarnania  to  its  former  owners.(f)  These 
promises  and  arguments  were  afterwards  ex- 
patiated upon,  and  strongly  enforced,  by  Sco- 
pas,  then  praetor  of  the  .^Etolians,  as  also  by 
Dorimachus,  a  man  of  great  authority  among 
them,  and  who  prevailed  upon  the  assembly, 

Jul.  Per.  4500,-v   not  only  to  conclude  a  treaty 

A.  M.      3700.  /   for  themselves,    but  to   engage 

Olymp.       ^  their  confederates,   Sparta  and 

"CLI-  3.  I  Elis,  together  with  the  Illyrians, 
and  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
in  the  cause  of  Rome.  The  purport  of  the 
treaty  was,  that  the  ^Etolians  and  their  allies 
should  immediately  arm,  and  declare  war 
against  Philip ;  that  the  Romans  would  furnish 
them  with  not  less  than  twenty  ships ;  that  all 
conquests  between  the  confines  of  _<Etolia  and 
the  sea  of  Corcyra  should  belong  to  the  con- 
federates, but  the  captives  and  booty  to  the 
Romans ;  that  the  Romans  would  do  their 
utmost  to  put  the  ^Etolians  in  possession  of 
Acarnania ;  and  that  neither  party  should 
conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  except  on  con- 
dition of  his  withdrawing  his  troops  from  the 
territories  of  Rome  and  her  allies. 

Through  the  tardiness  of  the  Romans  in 
sending  ambassadors  into  ./Etolia,  these  arti- 
cles were  not  signed  till  two  years  afterwards  ; 
and  when  they  had  been  ratified  by  both  na- 
tions, the  senate  ordered  them  to  be  laid  up  in 
the  capitol,  as  a  memorial  of  their  first  alliance 
with  the  Greeks.  But  this  want  of  prompti- 
tude in  confirming  the  treaty  did  not  retard 
the  performance  of  the  conditions,  which  were 
brought  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  prelimi- 
naries were  settled :  for  Laevinus,  having  seized 
on  the  island  and  city  of  Zacynthus,  and  taken 
CEniade  and  Nasus,  or  Nassus,  two  cities  of 
Acarnania,  delivered  them  over  to  the  JEto- 
lians  ;  after  which,  he  retired  with  his  fleet  to 
winter  at  Corcyra,  fully  persuaded  that  Philip 
would  now  abandon  all  thoughts  of  an  Italian 
expedition.(g) 

The  king  of  Macedon,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  this  coalition  against  him,  altered  his  mea- 
sures :  and  taking  the  field  early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  laid  waste  the  .^Etolian  territories, 

(f)  Fast.  Capit.    Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xT&i.  cap.  24—26. 

(g)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  24. 


till  an  inroad  of  the  Maedi  upon  ^Juj  Per 

his  own  dominions  obliged  him  I  A.  M.      3701 

to  return.     During  his  absence,  <       Olymp. 

the    ^Etolians,    under    Scopas,  /     CXLI-    4- 

I  R    f  *>1  *l 

entered  Acarnania,  in  the  hope  v  ' 
of  reducing  that  country,  in  conjunction  with 
La'vinus,  who  was  near  at  hand  with  his  fleet. 
The  Acarnanians,  though  sensible  that  tliey 
could  not  resist  two  such  powerful  enemies  at 
once,  resolved  to  make  a  manly  defence,  and 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate:  they 
therefore  sent  all  their  women  and  children 
for  safety  into  Epirus ;  and  then  bound  them- 
selves by  oath,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  three- 
score, never  to  surrender,  nor  to  cease  from 
fighting,  till  they  had  utterly  extirpated  the 
invaders,  or  were  killed  themselves:  a  resolu- 
tion which  so  terrified  the  ^Etolians,  that  they 
evacuated  the  country,  rather  than  provoke 
the  vengeance  of  a  people  resolved  to  conquer 
or  die.(h) 

The  JEtolians  then  turned  their  arms  against 
Anticyra,  a  city  of  the  Locri,  investing  it  by 
land,  while  Laevinus  attacked  it  by  sea.  It 
soon  surrendered  ;  and  Laevinus  gave  it  up  to 
his  allies,  only  reserving  to  himself  the  capti\.- 
and  the  plunder.  The  ./Etolians,  flushed  with 
this  success,  next  entered  Acha'ia,  and  there 
committed  such  ravages,  as  obliged  the  Achae- 
ans  to  send  to  Philip,  at  Demetrias,  for  help. 
As  soon  as  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  the 
jEtolian  praetor  Pyrrhias  advanced  to  meet 
him ;  and  the  two  armies  fell  in  Jul  Pcr  4502 
with  each  other  near  Lamia,  a  VA.  M.  3?y2. 
city  of  Phthiotis,  in  the  vEtolian  ^  Ol\mp. 
interest..  Pyrrhias  had  been  re-  /BC£LI1'  .!,'., 
inforced  with  a  detachment  from  ^ 
king  Attalus's  troops,  and  a  thousand  legion- 
aries from  P.  Sulpitius,  who  had  succeeded 
L'cL'vinus  as  propraetor  of  Greece :  but,  not- 
withstanding this  reinforcement,  the  ^Etolians 
were  twice  defeated,  and  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  within  the  walls  of  Lamia.  The 
subsequent  events  of  this  war,  with  the  dis- 
advantageous peace,  by  which  the  ./Etolians, 
exhausted  in  their  strength,  and  deserted  by 
their  allies,  were  constrained  to  terminate  it, 
have  been  related  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaeans.(i) 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  Romans, 


(h)  Ibid.  cap.  25. 

(i)  See  before,  p.  802. 
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h;u  ing  finished  the  second  Punic 
war,  had  resolved  upon  hostili- 
ties with  Philip,  they  sentFurius 
Purpureo  into  yEtolia,  to  engage 
that  nation  again  in  their  interests. 
Furius  was  attended  by  envoys  from  Athens, 
a  city  altogether  devoted  to  the  Romans ;  and, 
at  the   same   time,  ambassadors    from    Philip 
arrived,  with  very  advantageous  proposals  for 
keeping  the  ^Etolians  neuter.     An  extraordi- 
nary assembly  was  convened  by  Damocritus, 
the  prator,  at  Naupactus,  to  hear  and  discuss 
the  offers  of  the  several  envoys ;    and  never 
was  the  JLtolian  nation  more  honoured  than 
at  this  time,  when  its  friendship  was  courted 
by  a  great  king  and  two  powerful  republics. 
The  assembly  was  inclined  to  favour  Rome ; 
but  Damocritus,  who  was  in  Philip's  interest, 
>uspended  their  decision,  by  declaring,    that 
whatever  related  to  peace  or  war,  could  only 
be   determined    on   by    a  general    diet.     The 
artful  praetor  afterwards  made  a  merit  with  his 
countrymen  of  his  address  in  thus  interrupting 
their  deliberations,  pretending  that  his  design 
w;is   only  to    gain   time,    till  he   could  judge 
which  of  the  contending  parties  was  likely  to 
|>re\ail,   that  they  mig-ht  join  the  strongest.(j) 
It   was  not  long  before  they  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  proconsul  Sulpitius  had  pene- 
trated into  the  king's  dominions,  and  defeated 
him   near   ( >ctolophum ;   they   therefore  deter- 
mined  to   side  with  the   conqueror,    and,    in 
conjunction    with   Amynander,    king    of    the 
Athamanes,(k)  made  an  irruption  into  Mace- 
di)ii,    and    laid  siege  to  Cercinium,  a  city  of 
Ma-nesia.     This  sudden  invasion  so  alarmed 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  lake  Bcebis,  that 
they  lied  with  their  property  to  the  mountains: 
the   yKtolians,  therefore,   finding  no  booty  in 
thai  neighbourhood,  fell  upon  the  province  oi 
Perrha-iiia,  look  the  city  of  Cyretire  by  assault, 
and  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Malhea  to  join 
them  a-aiiist  the  kiikg  of  Macedon.     This  suc- 
einboldeiied   them  to  overrun  the  country 
in  small  parties,   for  the  sake  of  pillage;  and, 
notwithstanding    the    repeated    cautions    and 
adiiionilions    of  Amynander,  they  became  as 
' Tin •!< -s   and    secure   as   if  they  had  been  in 


(j)  Til.  I.iv.  lib.  x\\i.  r;i|..  30. 

(k)  The  Atli: iiirs  \\crc  ;m  ancient  people,  who  existci 

brfop-  tin-  Tiojuii  NN;,r.  Their  district  is  variously  placet!  ii 
Tli.--., ]N,  Kpirns,  ,r.1..1i!i,  and  lllyricuni.  According  1. 
Ptolemy,  it  was  divided  from  Epirus  by  the  bay  of  Ambracia 


tA.  M.       3B05. 

Olymp. 

CXLV.     2. 

B.  C.          199. 


their  own  country.  Amynander  therefore  with- 
drew from  them,  and  secured  his  own  camp 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  on  a  rising  ground, 
whilst  they  were  feasting  and  Jul  Per  4515 
revelling  under  the  walls  of 
Phscadum.  In  this  situation 
they  were  suddenly  beset  by 
Philip,  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous body  of  horse,  and  were  mostly  cut  to 
pieces :  such  as  escaped,  fled  to  Amynander's 
camp,  the  attack  of  which  Philip  put  off  till  the 
following  morning,  on  account  of  the  fatigue 
his  troops  had  undergone  in  the  forced  marches 
he  had  made  to  surprise  the  enemy.  But  this 
delay  gave  the  Athamanes  and  the  few  jEto- 
lians  that  remained,  an  opportunity  of  decamp- 
ing by  night ;  and,  under  the  conduct  of  Amy- 
nander, they  reached  their  own  country  without 
farther  molestation.(l) 

In  the  next  year,  the  .JLtolians    .Jul  Per  4516 
again  entered  Thessaly/pillag-  VA.  M.      3806. 
ed  many  of  the  cities,  put  the  •I      Olymp. 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  or  sold   I     C^LV-    3- 
them  for  slaves,  and,  after  de- 
stroying   by  fire  what  they   could   not   carry 
away,   left  of  the  cities  and  houses  only  the 
bare    walls :    so   inhuman  was  their  mode  of 
warfare.(m) 

Throughout  this  contest  between  Rome  and 
king  Philip,  the  .ZEtolians  continued  steady  to 
their  ally,  and  were  favoured  by  the  Roman 
commanders  above  all  the  other  Greeks,  in 
consideration  of  their  having  been  the  first  to 
form  a  coalition  with  their  republic.  In  the 
battle  of  Cynocephalc,  in  which  Philip  was 
finally  defeated,  the  JEtoYian 
cavalry  performed  wonders ; 
and  by  covering  the  Roman  in- 
fantry, when  thrown  into  disor- 
der at  the  first  onset,  gave  them 
time  to  rally,  and  saved  them  the  shame  of  a 
dishonourable  flight.  Their  vanity  on  this 
account  occasioned  a  coolness  between  the 
two  nations :  they  arrogated  to  themselves  all 
the  glory  of  the  victory ;  boasted  that,  without 
their  timely  assistance,  the  Romans  must  have 
been  cut  to  pieces ;  and  in  their  songs,  they 
named  themselves  as  the  chiefs,  and  the 

and  Strabo  says  it  was  separated  from  .flitolia  by  the  river 
Achelous. 

(1)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xx^.  cap.  40. 

(m)  Ibid.  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  13. 
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Romans  as  their  auxiliaries.  Flaminius,  who 
commanded  in  that  action,  and  had  been  dis- 
gusted at  seeing  the  jEtolians  plundering  the 
Macedonian  camp,  while  the  Romans  were 
busy  in  taking  prisoners,  heard  with  indigna- 
tion these  boasts,  which  tended  to  lessen  his 
reputation  among  the  Greeks :  and  while  his 
resentment  was  yet  warm,  he  received  three 
envoys  from  Philip,  granted  them  a  fifteen  days' 
truce,  and  promised  to  have  an  interview  with 
their  master  in  the  interval,  without  consulting 
the  .^Etolian  chiefs,  though  they  were  then  in 
his  camp. 

This  air  of  independence  so  mortified  the 
./Etolians,  that  they  propagated  a  report,  that 
Flaminius  was  betraying  the  common  cause, 
and  had  received  a  bribe  from  Philip  :  but  the 
proconsul  only  laughed  at  their  spleen,  and, 
having  appointed  a  narrow  pass  in  the  vale  of 
Tempe  for  an  interview  with  Philip,  invited  all 
his  allies  to  assist  at  the  conferences,  and  to 
give  their  opinion  as  to  the  the  terms  proper 
to  be  imposed  on  their  fallen  enemy.  Amy- 
nander  and  the  Achaeans  spoke  with  much 
moderation;  referring  the  particulars  of  the 
treaty  to  the  judgment  of  Flaminius,  and  only 
begging  him  to  conclude  such  a  peace  as  might 
ensure  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Greece. 
The  JEtolians  were  altogether  as  violent;  and 
Alexander,  one  of  their  chiefs,  declared  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  kingdom,  could  ever  give  liberty  to  Greece. 
To  this  Flaminius  replied,  that  brave  men 
were  courageous  in  action,  but  mild  after  it : 
that  his  republic,  while  she  knew  how  to 
avenge  injuries,  was  ready  to  grant  peace  on 
equitable  terms,  on  the  first  indication  of  sub- 
mission in  the  enemy.  He  farther  observed, 
that  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  was  neces- 
sary to  Greece,  since  it  formed  a  barrier 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Thracians  and 
Gauls.  In  conclusion,  he  declared,  that  if 
Philip  were  willing  to  accede  to  the  condi- 
tions, which  the  other  allies  should  propound, 
apeace  ought  to  be  granted  him,  and  if  the 
^Etolians  were  not  pleased  with  this,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  resolu- 
tions ;  and  then  he  abruptly  dismissed  the 
assembly.(n) 

T  A  

(n)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  14.   Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  20. 
VOL.  II. 


It  was  not  altogether  compassion  or  gene- 
rosity that  prompted  Flaminius  on  this  occa- 
sion :  resentment  against  the  ^Etolians,  and  a 
desire  to  mortify  their  pride,  had  a  considerable 
influence  in  his  proceedings.  Besides,  he 
knew  privately  that  Antiochus,  who  had  long 
kept  a  correspondence  with  Philip,  was  ready 
to  make  an  irruption  upon  Europe,  with  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army;  and  if 
these  two  monarchs  should  join  their  forces, 
he  was  aware  how  formidable  they  would 
become  to  his  republic.  He  was  also  appre- 
hensive, that  if  a  treaty  were  not  immediately 
concluded,  Philip  might  recover  from  his  de- 
spondency, shut  himself  up  in  his  strong-holds, 
and  by  disputing  the  conquest  of  his  kingdom 
city  by  city,  and  province  by  province,  pro- 
tract the  war  till  Flaminius  should  be  super- 
seded by  another  commander,  who  would  reap 
the  advantages  of  his  repeated  victories.(o) 

The  proconsul  having  thus  determined  on 
making  a  peace,  Philip  was  on  the  following 
day  introduced  to  the  congress :  he  appeared 
with  an  air  of  submission  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  placed,  and 
declared  that  he  accepted  the  articles,  which 
he  had  formerly  rejected,  and  referred  all  other 
matters  to  the  Roman  senate.  His  misfortunes 
and  conduct  excited  a  general  sympathy,  and 
when  he  had  done  speaking,  there  was  a  pro- 
found silence  in  the  assembly,  till  Phaeneas, 
the  _<Etolian  praetor,  with  all  the  ungracious 
harshness  of  his  nation,  demanded,  in  an 
imperious  tone,  whether  he  was  willing  to 
restore  Larissa,  Pharsalos,  Thebes-Phthiotis, 
and  Echina,  to  the  JEtolians?  "  I  do  restore 
them  to  you,"  replied  Philip :  but  Flaminius, 
who  was  highly  offended  at  the  pretensions  of 
those  people  to  Thebes,  exclaimed,  "  To  me 
it  surrendered,  and  therefore  it  belongs  to  the 
Romans."  Phameas  insisted,  that  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  ^Eto- 
lians and  Rome,  it  belonged  to  his  nation;  a 
warm  dispute  arose,  and  at  length  the  assem- 
bly determined  in  favour  of  Flaminius. 

The  king  having  accepted  the  conditions,  a 
truce  of  four  months  was  granted,  that  lie  might 
negociate  with  Rome,  but  on  the  hard  con- 
dition, that  his  son  Demetrius,  and  some  of  his 
chief  nobles,  should  be  given  up  as  hostages, 
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with  the  sum  of  two  hundred  talents,  to  ensure 
In-  observance  of  it  during  the  negociation  :  if 
the  peace  did  not  take  place,  both  money  and 
hostages  were  to  be  returned. 
Jul.  Per.  4518.-)  °n  the  arrival  of  Philip's  am- 
,\.  M.  3808.  /  bassadors  at  Rome,  they  found 
Olymp.  >  there  deputies  from  the  ^Etoli- 

CXLVI.  i.  I  ans>  reatiy  to  oppose  their  soli- 
J  citations  for  a  peace.  The 
republic  had  just  chosen  two  new  consuls, 
L.  Furius  Purpureo,  and  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
Ins  ;  the  last  of  whom,  being  desirous  of  having 
Macedon  for  his  province,  that  he  might  have 
the  credit  of  concluding  the  war,  strenuously 
opposed  the  intended  treaty,  and  being  se- 
conded by  the  clamours  of  the  .^Etolians,  had 
very  nearly  prevailed  in  the  senate:  but,  on 
the  tribunes  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
people,  the  tribes  were  unanimous  for  granting 
Philip  his  request.(p)  The  effect  of  this  peace 
upon  Greece,  and  the  proclamation  of  general 
liberty  by  Flaminius,  as  a  consequence  of  it, 
have  been  related  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaeans.(q) 

The^Etolians  were  the  only  people  of  Greece 
dissatisfied  with  the  peace,  on  account  of  some 
cities  which  they  claimed  having  been  with- 
held from  them :  and  they  thought  their  ser- 
vices very  ill  requited  by  the   Romans,  who 
could  never,  they  said,  have  conquered  Philip 
without    them.       They    laid   their   complaints 
before   the   Amphictyonic  council,  or  general 
diet  of  Greece,  and  there  endeavoured  to  stir 
up  new   enemies   against   Rome ;  but  finding 
that  the  free  states  were  all  well  pleased  with 
the  late  treaty,  they  determined   to  have  re- 
course  to    Antiochus,    king    of  Syria,    Nabis, 
t\  rant  of  Sparta,  and  even  to  Philip,  king  of 
Slacedon.     They  had  no  doubt  but  that  Ma- 
cedon  and   Sparta    would   readily  join   in   a 
coalition  against  the  Romans,  who  had  imposed 
hard  conditions  on  them  ;  and   the  interest  of 
Antioelms,  as  well  as  his  honour,  engaged  as 
it  was  by  some  steps  he  had  just  before  taken, 
and   the  advice  he  was  receiving  from  Han- 
nibal,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  his  court  from 
the   persecution   of  the    Romans,   were   all   so 
many  motives  with  them  for  concluding,  that 
the  Syrian  monarch  would  not  be  averse  from 


l»  Tit.  l.iv.  lit),  xxxii.  cap.  13. 
(<D  Si-.-  In-fore,  p.  HlKi. 
(r)  Tit.  Li\.  lib.  x\xv.  rap.  12. 


passing  into  Europe,  and  declaring  war  against 
their  enemies :  nor  did  they  despair  of  seeing 
Carthage  also  join  in  the  confederacy.     Full  of 
these  hopes,  the  ^Etolians  chose  for  their  prae- 
tor Thoas,  an  inveterate  enemy    -rju)  per   452j 
to  Rome,   and  a  strenuous  op-    \A.  M.      3311. 
poser   of  the  late  peace.      He  <       Olymp. 
immediately  convened  a  general    /RCpLVI['    ^'. 
assembly    at    Naupactus,    and 
having  insinuated   into    the   minds  of  all    the 
deputies  his  own  sentiment  of  irreconcilable 
aversion  to  the  Romans,  obtained  an  unanimous 
decree  for  sending  ambassadors  to  the  kings 
of  Macedon  and  Syria,  and  to  Nabis,  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  to  invite  them  to  combine  against 
the  common  foe.(r) 

Philip  and  Antiochus,  having  heard  the  am- 
bassadors, took  time  to  consider  of  their  pro- 
posals ;  but  Nabis  immediately  laid  siege  to  (iy- 
thaeum(s),  a  maritime  city,  of  which  the  Romans 
had  deprived  him.  Upon  this  beginning  oi'  a 
general  commotion,  the  Roman  senate  sent 
ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  defeat  the  mea- 
sures of  the  .^Etolians ;  but  on  their  arrival, 
they  found  those  people  had  ,jul  pcr  4-.,.2 
already  declared  for  Antiochus,  I  A.M.  3812. 
and  received  an  ambassador  <  Olymp. 
from  him.  Flaminius,  who  was  I  RCpLvlI-  '  ' 
highly  respected  in  every  other 
Grecian  slate,  appeared  before  their  general 
assembly,  and,  after  reminding  them  of  their 
alliance  with  Rome,  exhorted  them  not  to  kin- 
dle a  war  in  Greece,  of  which,  he  forewarned 
them,  they  would  be  the  first  victims :  but  his 
admonitions  were  scoffed  at,  and  in  his  pre- 
sence the  decree  was  passed  for  calling  Antio- 
chus into  Europe,  "  to  restore  Greece,  oppress- 
ed by  the  Romans,  to  its  ancient  liberty." 
Flaminius  demanded  a  copy  of  this  decree; 
but  the  praetor,  Damocritus,  told  him,  haughtily, 
that  he  had  business  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance then  on  his  hands ;  but  that  he  would 
shortly  communicate  it  to  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  Syria. 
Upon  this  open  declaration  of  war,  Flaminius 
returned  to  Corinth,  to  watch  the  enemy's 
motions,  and  communicate  with  his  govern- 
ment.^) 

While  the   ^Etolians  were    waiting   for   the 


(s)  See  before,  p.  605. 

(t)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  31 — 34. 
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expected  succours  from  Syria,  their  privy 
council  formed  a  design  of  seizing  the  three 
cities  which  were  then  considered  as  the  bul- 
warks of  Greece ;  namely,  Chalcis,  in  Eulxra, 
Demetrias,  in  Thessaly,  and  Sparta,  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Thoas  was  appointed  to  take 
Chalcis,  Alexamenus  to  surprise  Sparta,  and 
Diocles  to  make  the  attempt  upon  Demetrias. 
The  treachery  and  assassination  of  Alexame- 
nus, with  the  consequent  union  of  Sparta  to 
the  Achaean  league,  have  been  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  Lacedaemonians.(u)  Diocles 
was  more  successful :  by  means  of  an  artifice, 
he  got  possession  of  Demetrias,  and  put  to 
death  all  the  heads  of  the  Roman  faction  ;(v) 
but  Thoas  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Chalcis. 
The  magistrates,  having  timely  notice  of  his 
design,  had  put  the  city  in  a  condition  for 
sustaining  a  long  siege;  and  the  inhabitants, 
in  answer  to  his  message  that  he  was  come  to 
deliver  Eubcea  from  the  oppressions  of  Rome, 
told  him,  that  they  neither  found  their  liberties 
abridged,  nor  needed  any  avenger  or  deli- 
verer.(w) 

Mortified  at  this  disappointment,  Thoas  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Antiochus,  and  urged 
him  to  commence  his  European  invasion  with- 
out farther  delay.  Antiochus  had  purposed 
sending  Hannibal  with  an  army  into  Italy ; 
but  Thoas  dissuaded  him  from  it,  by  insinuat- 
ing that  the  Carthaginian  chief  would  arrogate 
to  himself  all  the  merit  of  such  an  enterprise; 
a  suggestion  well  suited  to  the  suspicious  and 
jealous  temper  of  the  Syrian  monarch.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  Greece  should  be  the 
seat  of  war,  and  that  Demetrias  should  be  the 
first  place  of  rendezvous. 

Soon  afterwards,  Antiochus  arrived  with  a 
small  force  of  only  10,000  infantry,  500  horse, 
and  six  elephants ;  an  army  quite  unsuitable 
to  the  majesty  of  so  great  a  monarch,  and 
incommensurate  with  the  expectations  of  the 
Greeks.  The  king  landed  at  Pteleum,  in 
Phthiotis,  and  thence  marched  to  Demetrias, 
where  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  heads  of  the 
JEtoYian  nation,  and  invited  to  Lamia,  the  city 
chosen  by  the  general  assembly  for  receiving 
him  in  full  session.  On  being  introduced  to 
this  body,  he  told  them,  that  his  eagerness  to 


(u)  See  before,  p.  660. 

(v)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  35. 

(w)  Ibid.  cap.  33. 


comply  with  their  request  had  induced  him  to 
leave  Asia  before  he  was  quite  prepared  for 
such  an  expedition;  but  that,  in  the  following 
spring,  they  should  see  all  Greece  covered 
with  his  armies,  and  her  harbours  filled  with 
his  fleets.  He  promised  to  spare  neither 
fatigues  nor  expenses  to  re-establish  their  free- 
dom; and  called  upon  them,  as  he  was  read\ 
to  find  men  and  arms,  to  furnish  provisions.(x) 
His  speech  was  received  with  acclamations  ; 
at  the  instance  of  Thoas,  the  assembly  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  generalissimo  of  all 
the  Greek  armies  against  Rome  ;  and  a  council 
of  thirty  members  was  appointed  to  assist  him 
with  their  advice.  The  most  judicious  of  the 
deputies  saw,  indeed,  that  Antiochus  gave 
them  little  more  than  bare  promises,  and  were 
for  having  him  act  onlv  as  a  mediator  between 

O  v 

Rome  and  jEtolia;  but  this  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority. 

The  first  step  that  Antiochus  was  advised  to 
take  by  his  council,  was  a  negociation  with 
the  citizens  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea ;  but  in  a 
conference  held  with  them  at  Salganea,  Mictio, 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  Chalcis,  told  the  ^Eto- 
lians,  that  the  best  proof  they  and  Antiochus 
could  give  of  their  proffered  friendship,  would 
be  to  leave  the  island ;  since  his  countrymen 
were  fully  determined  neither  to  admit  them 
into  their  city,  nor  to  make  any  alliance 
with  them,  except  in  conjunction  with  the 
Romans. (y) 

The  king,  on  receiving  this  answer,  returned 
to  Demetrias,  as  he  had  not  a  sufficient  force 
with  him  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  city ; 
and  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  dissatis- 
faction with  his  ^Etolian  counsellors,  for  advis- 
ing him  to  a  first  measure  that  proved  so 
inglorious.  Thoas  appeased  him  with  the 
hopes  of  gaining  over  Amynander,  king  of  the 
Athamanes,  with  the  Boeotians  and  Aohteane, 
whom  he  represented  as  dissatisfied  with  (lit 
proceedings  of  Rome ;  and  ambassadors  were 
dispatched  to  those  three  powers. 

The  Achaean  assembly,  which  was  held  at 
JEgium,  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of 
the  ^Etolians  and  Antiochus,  in  presence  of 
Flaminius.  The  Syrian  minister,  who  spoke 
first,  expatiated  on  the  irresistible  power  of  his 


(x)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  42 — 44. 
(v)  Ibid.  cap.  46. 


(\l      ill.    J-*i*  .    llLF.   i 

(y)  Ibid.  cap.  46. 
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master;  and  endeavoured  to  alarm  his  auditors 
by  a  magnificent  display  of  the  multitudes  of 
horsemen  of  all  nations,   who  were  then,  he 
said,  crossing  the  Hellespont;  their  names  he 
pronounced  with  pompous  energy,   and  their 
amis  he  described  as  the  most  terrible  that  the 
Greeks   had  seen:    to   these   he   added  more 
numerous  bodies  of  infantry,  and  a  fleet,  which, 
he   assured   them,   would  overspread   all  the 
coasts,  and  fill  all  the  ports  of  Greece.     The 
riches,   also,  which  Antiochus   possessed,   he 
observed,  he  need  not  mention,  because  they 
knew  that  the  kingdom  of  Asia  had  always 
abounded  in  gold.     In  the  close  of  his  speech, 
he  assured  the  Achseans,  that  his  master  only 
required  their  neutrality,  which  should  screen 
them  and   their  country  from  the  unheard-of 
calamities  that  threatened  Greece.(z)     Archi- 
damus,  the  ^Etolian  deputy,  spoke  to  the  same 
general  effect,  of  advising  the  Achaeans  to  be 
quiet  spectators  of  the  war,  which,  he  affirmed, 
must  bring  utter  destruction  011  Rome ;  and 
then   he   launched  into  a  strain    of  invective 
against  the  Romans  and  Flaminius ;  the  former 
he  called  ungrateful,  for  having  forgotten  that 
they  owed  their  \ictory  over  Philip,  and  even 
their  general's  life,  to  the  valour  of  the  JEto- 
lians ;  and  the  latter  he  charged  with  acting 
the  part  of  a  priest,  rather  than  of  a  general, 
offering   sacrifices  and  vows,   and    consulting 
auspices,  ^vhen  he  ought  to  have  been  fighting. 
To  all  this  bombast  and  acrimony,  Flaminius 
replied  in  a  style  of  pleasantry,  in  which  he 
ridiculed    the    boasted   power   of  the   Syrian 
king,  by  comparing  what  his  ambassador  had 
promised  with  what  he  had  done :  his  mighty 
army,  he  observed,  was  less  than  two  of  the 
smallest  Roman  legions ;  instead  of  his  vaunted 
riches,  he  had  been  obliged,  on  his  first  arrival, 
to  usk  of  the  ./Etolians  provisions  and  money ; 
and   as  to  his  exploits,    he   had    rambled    to 
Chalcis,   and    returned  with  ignominy.     Such 
Mas  the  great  king,  who  had  come  to  assist 
flic  JEtolians  in  rescuing  the  Greeks  from  what 
they  deemed  slavery ;    and    he    exhorted  the 
Hi  to  rely  fully  on  the  Romans,  whose 
•  llicii nt  friendship  and  power  they  had  aln  ady 
•  '•rienred.(a)     The  Achujans,   without  hesi- 
tation, declared  for  Rome ;  and  sent  immedi- 
ately 500   men   to   reinforce   the    garrison    of 


<e)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  48. 

(•)  Ibid.  cap.  40.  (I,;  Ibid.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2. 


Chalcis,  and  as  many  to  Athens,  which  began 
to  waver. 

Antiochus   and   the   .^Etolians   received   no 
greater   satisfaction   from  the  Boeotians,  who 
declared  they  would  come  to  no   resolution 
till  they  saw  the  army  of  Antiochus  on  their 
borders.(b)     Having  thus  solicited  in  vain  most 
of  the  Greek  states  to  join  him,  the  king  retired 
to  Demetrias,  where  he  held  a  council  of  war 
on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing   campaign. 
Hannibal,  who  had  been  invited  to  it,  advised 
him  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  over 
Philip  of  Macedon ;  or,  if  this  should  be  found 
impracticable,  to  send  an  army  into  his  terri- 
tories, to  prevent  his  giving  the  Romans  assist- 
ance :  but  what  he  most  insisted  upon  was,  an 
expedition  into  Italy.(c)    The   council   could 
not  but  approve  what  Hannibal  advised ;  yet 
the  ^Etolians   again   diverted   the   king  from 
pursuing  it;  and  it  was  finally  resolved,  that 
another  attempt  should  be  made  to  gain  Chal- 
cis.    Antiochus   accordingly  set  out   for  that 
city,  and,  on  his  march,  detached  Menippus, 
with  3000  men,  to  intercept   a  body  of  500 
Romans,    which    Flaminius    had    sent,    under 
Mictio,  the  Chalcidian,  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
son of  his  city.     Menippus  came  upon  them 
suddenly,  while  they  were  viewing  the  rarities 
of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tanagra,  and  neither  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  nor  the  friendship  that  still  sub- 
sisted  between  Antiochus    and    the   republic, 
war  not  being   yet   declared,    could    protect 
them  from  the  fury  of  the  Syrians:    most  of 
them  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  fifty  were  taken 
prisoners ;    and    only    a    few    escaped    with 
Mictio,   who,    in   a   small    boat,    got   safe   to 
Chalcis.     It  was   not   long  before  Antiochus 
appeared  before  that  city  with  6000  men  on 
board   his    fleet,    and    found    the   inhabitants 
divided  into  factions,   of  which  the  .ZEtolian 
preponderated,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to 
him.     The  example    of  the    capital    was    fol- 
lowed  by  the  whole  island,    and  all  Euba-a 
submitted  to   the    Syrian  king,    who,  making 
Chalcis  his  winter  residence,  sent  out  deputies 
to  all  the  free  states  of  Greece,  to  court  their 
friendship.     His  power  now  began  to  be  con- 
sidered formidable;  and  he  shortly  found  him- 
self joined   by  the    Eleans,    the   Epirots,    the 

(c)  Ibid.  cap.  4.    Justin,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  6,  G.    Appian.  in 
Syriac. 
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Boeotians,  and  the  Athamanes,  the  last  of 
whom  were  prevailed  upon  to  join  him  by 
their  regent  Philip,  who  was  a  pretender  to 
the  crown  of  Macedon,(d)  and  whom  Antio- 
chus  had  gained,  by  promising  to  restore  him 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  had  settled  affairs  at 
Chalcis,  he  took  the  field,  and  advanced  to 
Larissa,  from  whence  he  issued  mandates  to 
his  allies  to  send  their  troops  to  the  general 
rendezvous,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pherae. 
While  waiting  for  their  arrival,  he  very  impru- 
dently took  the  regent  of  Athamania  to  the 
plains  of  Cynocephale,  where  the  Macedonians 
who  had  been  slain  in  Philip's  last  -battle  lay 
still  unburied  ;  thinking  that  the  pretender  to 
the  Macedonian  throne,  by  procuring  the  per- 
formance of  their  obsequies,  might  gain  the 
affections  of  his  nominal  subjects,  and  induce 
them  to  revolt  in  his  favour:  but  he  only 
exasperated  the  true  king  of  Macedon,  who 
immediately  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  joining 
his  alliance,  and  gave  notice  to  the  Romans  of 
the  progress  he  was  making.(e) 

Antiochus,  being  reinforced  by  the  troops  of 
his  allies,  laid  siege  to  Phera?,  which,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der. He  then  advanced  upon  Larissa,  but 
was  diverted  from  his  purpose  of  besieging  it, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  Romans,  under 
Claudius,  at  Gonni,  a  city  about  twenty  miles 
distant.  Believing  this  force  to  be  much  larger 
than  it  really  was,  he  decamped  with  precipi- 
tation, and  returned  to  Chalcis,  where,  though 
advanced  in  years,  he  became  captivated  with 
the  daughter  of  his  host,  and,  having  married 
her,  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and 
indolence,  to  the  disgust  of  his  allies,  and  the 
detriment  of  his  army.(f) 

While  Antiochus  was  lost  in  his  pleasures, 
the  Romans  were  making  preparations  for 
vigorous  hostilities.  One  hundred  vessels  were 
Jul  Per  4523.^  fitted  out  to  scour  the  Eastern 
A.  M.  3313.  /  seas,  and  after  the  elections 
Olymp.  V  were  over,  and  a  regulation 
2.  I  made  of  the  troops  who  were  to 
W'^  serve  for  the  year,  war  was 

(d)  Amynaudcr,  ki.ig  of  the  Athamanes,  had  married,  at 
Megalopolis,  a  \wnnaii  named  Apamea,  a  native  of  Macedon, 
whose  father,  Alexander,  boasted  that  he  was  descended  from 
Alexander  the  Groat,  and  the  true  heir  of  the  kingdom. 
Philip,  ahove  spoken  of,  was  brother  to  Apamea,  and  govern- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Athamania,  under  Amynander. 


formally  declared  against  him.  Greece  fell  to 
the  lot  of  A.  Acilius  Glabrio,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  set  out  from  Brundusium, 
whence  he  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  landed 
in  Greece,  without  any  opposition,  to  the  num- 
ber of  20,000  infantry,  2000  cavalry,  and  fifteen 
elephants.  His  infantry  he  sent  to  Ba-bius, 
who  was  encamped  near  Pellinaea,  inThessaly, 
and  witli  his  cavalry  he  marched  to  Limnaca, 
another  city  of  Thessaly,  which  the  king  of 
Macedon  was  besieging.  Both  these  places 
surrendered  at  discretion;  and  in  Pellinaea  was 
taken  Philip,  the  pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
crown,  whom  the  consul  put  in  irons,  and  sent 
to  Rome.  The  Romans  and  Macedonians 
then  parted :  the  former  soon  reduced  all 
Thessaly ;  and  the  latter  overran  Athamania, 
king  Amynander  retiring  on  their  approach, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  into  Epirus.  This 
rapid  progress  of  the  Romans  aroused  Antio- 
chus from  his  delirium  of  pleasure,  and,  col- 
lecting all  the  troops  he  had  dispersed  over 
Greece,  which  amounted  to  no  more  Syrians 
than  10,000  foot  and  500  horse,  he  advanced 
to  the  ^Etolian  frontiers,  expecting  to  be  joined 
by  a  powerful  reinforcement  from  that  repub- 
lic :  the  JEtolian  chiefs,  however,  could  only 
raise,  about  4000  men,  and  these  were  mostly 
their  own  clients  and  vassals.  Antiochus,  now 
sensible  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  Tlioa-. 
found  it  necessary  to  assume  a  defensive  po<- 
ture,  and  therefore,  as  well  to  secure  himself 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
ravaging  Phthiotis,  as  to  prevent  them  entering 
Acha'ia  by  the  way  of  Locris,  he  seized  th« 
celebrated  pass  of  Thermopylae.  To  the 
natural  fortifications  of  this  place,  Antiochus 
added  trenches  and  ramparts  ;  and  to  preclude 
the  enemy  from  ascending  the  mountains,  as 
the  Persians  had  done  in  the  days  of  Xerxes 
and  Leonidas,(g)  he  posted  2000  Aitolians  on 
the  summits  of  mount  (Eta,  which  were  nearest 
his  camp.(h) 

The  Roman  commander  was  much  perplex- 
ed when  informed  of  these  precautions  of 
Antiochus;  but  he  was  extricated  from  his 
difficulty  by  the  celebrated  Cato  the  Censor, 

(e)  Tit.  Liv,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  o.  Polyb.  in  Lcijut.  cap.  12. 

(f)  Tit.  Liv.  ut  snpr.    Appian.  cap.  !>;!— !)8.    PoK  It.  lib.  x. 
npud  AtlH'iKvum,   lib.  x.  cap.  12.    Diod.  Sicul.  et  Dio.  in 
L.I  <•(•!•/>.   Vn/c.v/1,  p.  296,  609. 

(g)  See  before,  p.  401,  591. 

(h)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15.    Appian.  in  Syriac.  cap.  96. 
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who,  tired  with  the  wranglings  of  the  bar,  had 
(1. -voted  himself  to  a  military  life,  and  was 
sen  ing  under  the  consul  in  the  humble  station 
of  a  legionary  tribune.  He  offered  to  dislodge 
the  ylitolians  from  their  advantageous  post; 
but,  as  the  enterprise  was  of  no  less  difficulty 
than  importance,  the  consul  joined  with  him 
L.  Valerius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  make  their  attacks  on  two 
different  points.  Valerius  was  repulsed  by  the 
JEtolians,  and  forced  to  retire ;  but  Cato,  after 
indescribable  fatigues  and  dangers,  gained  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  charged  the 
enemy  with  such  resolution,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  into  the  valley .(i)  In 
the  mean  time,  the  main  body  of  the  consular 
army  was  warmly  engaged  with  Antioclms, 
but,  with  all  their  valour,  could  not  force  his 
entrenchment.  Great  numbers  had  been  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, when  the  consul  perceived  Cato  half  way 
down  the  hill,  with  the  jEtolians  flying  before 
him.  This  sight  inspired  the  Romans  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  in  the  same  degree  struck 
the  Syrians  with  terror ;  but  they  still  main- 
tained their  ground,  till  Cato,  by  attacking 
the  camp  in  its  most  vulnerable  part,  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute.  The  king,  having  received 
a  blow  upon  the  mouth  from  a  stone,  turned 
his  horse,  and  fled ;  and  his  example  being 
followed  by  the  whole  army,  the  passes  were 
left  open  to  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  plunder 
of  the  camp,  found  a  rich  booty .(j) 

Antiochus  at  first  retired  to  Elatia ;  but  not 
deeming  it  safe  to  stop  there,  he  continued  his 
flight,  with  500  horse,  till  he  found  himself 
secure  within  the  walls  of  Chalds.  His  infan- 
try, too  much  fatigued  to  follow  him,  were 
left  behind,  and  being  surprised  by  the  Roman 
cavalry  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  were 
cut  to  pieces:  so  that  Antiochus  may  be  said 
to  have  lost  his  whole  army  in  the  action  of 
Thermopjhi!,  and  in  the  pursuit.  The  consul 
continued  his  march  through  H<rotia,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  so  terror-struck,  that  they 
thn-w  themselves  before  him  as  suppliants,  and 
the  consul  spared  their  lives  and  lands,  not 
siiHering  his  troops  to  commit  any  hostilities, 
except  at  Coronaea,  where,  by  a  public  edict- 
of  the  Bii'otian  diet,  a  statue  had  been  erected 

(i)  Plut.  in   Vit.  Cato.  Major.    Frontin.   Stratag.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  4. 


to  Antiochus.  The  sight  of  this  so  provoked 
the  legionaries,  that  Acilius  could  not  restrain 
them ;  the  city  was  plundered,  and  the  terri- 
tory laid  waste.  The  Romans  then  proceeded 
to  the  Euripus,  in  order  to  drive  Antiochus 
from  Chalcis,  and  recover  Eubcea,  which  was 
accomplished  without  difficulty ;  for,  on  their 
first  appearance,  Antiochus  embarked  with  his 
new  queen,  and  sailed  to  Ephesus ;  the  Chal- 
cidians  opened  their  gates  to  the  consul,  and 
the  whole  island  returned  to  its  allegiance  to 
Rome.(k) 

Acilius  next  marched,  by  the  way  of  Ther- 
mopylae, to  Heraclea-Trachinea,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  2000  JEtolians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  same  Damocritus,  who  had  told 
Flaminius,  in  the  preceding  year,  that  he  would 
give  him,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  a  copy 
of  the  decree  inviting  Antiochus  into  Greece. 
Before  the  consul  besieged  this  city  in  form, 
he  summoned  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  to 
surrender;  and,  after  reminding  them  of  the 
hopelessness  of  expected  succours  from  a 
vanquished  and  fugitive  king,  told  them  it  was 
not  too  late  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Romans.  But  Damocritus  and  his 
^Etolians  would  listen  to  no  proposals,  and  the 
city,  which  was  fortified  by  nature  and  art, 
was  regularly  invested.  During  forty  days  of 
incessant  attack,  the  JEtolians  maintained  their 
posts  with  undaunted  bravery;  harassing  the 
besiegers  with  frequent  sallies,  setting  fire  to 
their  engines,  and  rendering  their  battering- 
rams  useless  by  iron  hooks  let  down  from  the 
wall.  As  soon  as  a  breach  was  opened  by 
undermining  the  fortifications,  the  garrison 
issued  out,  and  fought  the  assailants  till  their 
companions  within  had  repaired  the  damage. 
At  last  the  consul  relaxed  in  his  operations, 
thinking  thereby  to  throw  the  besieged  off'  their 
guard,  and  after  some  time,  his  stratagem  so 
far  succeeded,  that  he  was  enabled  to  take 
the  city  by  a  sudden  assault,  but  not  till  his 
legionaries  had  been  thrice  repulsed.  Acilius 
suffered  the  city  to  be  plundered,  to  reward 
his  soldiers  for  their  toils,  from  break  of  day 
till  noon ;  he  then  attacked  the  citadel,  in 
which  the  garrison  had  taken  refuge,  and  which, 
being  insufficiently  stocked  with  provisions, 
soon  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  JEto- 


(j)  Tit.  Liv.  Ib.  xxxvi.  cap.  19. 
(k)  Ibid.  cap.  20. 
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Hans  threw  themselves  on  the  clemency  of  the 
Romans,  and,  by  way  of  preliminary,  delivered 
up  Damocritus,  who  was  probably  sent  to 
Rome,  with  other  captives.(l) 

The  consul  next  proceeded  to  Lamia,  a 
strong  place  on  a  rock,  about  seven  miles 
from  Heraclea,  which  the  Macedonians  had 
begun  to  besiege  at  the  same  time  that  he 
invested  the  last  named  city.  The  strength 
of  the  place  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
assailants ;  but  when  the  citizens  knew  that 
Heraclea  had  been  taken,  and  that  Acilius 
was  in  their  vicinity,  they  offered  to  capitulate 
to  the  Romans,  in  hopes  of  recovering  their 
liberty,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Macedonian 
yoke  ;  and  their  tender  was  accepted.(m) 

Before  Heraclea  and  Lamia  were  besieged, 
the  vEtolians  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Antio- 
chus,  at  Ephesus,  to  engage  the  king  to  draw 
together  his  forces,  and  return  to  Europe. 
Thoas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  delegation, 
represented,  that  if  the  war  were  not  carried 
on  with  vigour  in  Greece,  the  king  would  soon 
see  the  Romans  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions : 
this  was  not  improbable;  indeed  it  took  place 
in  the  very  next  year :  and  the  apprehension 
of  it  induced  Antiochus  to  send  immediately 
considerable  sums  into  .ZEtolia,  and  to  give 
orders  for  assembling  his  forces.  He  detained 
Thoas  at  his  court,  who  was  very  willing  to 
remain,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
urging  upon  the  king  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mises. Thus  the  ^Etolians  were  bent  on  pro- 
secuting the  war,  when  the  fall  of  Heraclea 
and  Lamia,  and  the  absence  of  the  factious 
Thoas  and  Damocritus,  occasioned  a  complete 
revolution  in  their  councils :  nothing  was  now 
talked  of  but  of  obtaining  a  peace ;  and  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  make  proposals  to  the 
consul.  Acilius  received  the  deputies  with  the 
air  of  a  conqueror ;  and,  after  telling  them,  in 
the  language  used  by  their  former  praetor  to 
Flaminius,  that  "  he  had  other  business  on  his 
hands  than  to  attend  to  them,"  desired  them 
to  return  to  their  council  at  Hypata,  whither 
he  would  send  Valerius  Flaccus  to  treat  with 
them ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  granted  them 
a  truce  often  days.(n) 

Valerius  and  the  deputies  set  out  together 
for  Hypata,  where  the  council  received  him 
with  extraordinary  honours ;  and,  to  manifest 


(l)Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  25. 


(m)  Ibid.  cap.  20. 


their  confidence  in  him,   requested  he  would 
instruct  them  in  what  way  they  should  treat 
with  the  senate.     "  Our  alliance,"  said  they, 
"  with  the  republic,  is  very  ancient ;  and  by 
numberless  good  offices  we  have  shewn  our 
attachment  to  Rome."     Here  Valerius  stopped 
them,  and  desired  they  would  not  mention  an 
i  alliance,   which   they  had    so   often  violated  ; 
but  make  an  humble  submission,  which  would 
have  more  effect  on  the  consul  and  senate  than 
a  vain  ostentation  of  their  services.     The  apo- 
cleti  seemed  to  pay  great  regard  to  the  advice 
of  Valerius;  and  their  deputies,  putting  on  an 
air  of  humiliation,  again  presented  themselves 
before  the  consid.     Phaeneas,   who  was  their 
speaker,  told  him,  in  a  mournful  tone,  that  all 
.Sitolia,    repenting    her    late    conduct,    threw 
herself  on  the  honour   and    clemency  of  the 
Romans.     "  If  that  be  the  case,"  interrupted 
Acilius,   "  deliver  up  the  head  of  your  nation, 
who  was  the  author  of  your  revolt,  with  Mene- 
tas  the  Epirot,  Amynander,  king  of  Athama- 
nia,    and    such  of  the  Athamanians    as    have 
revolted  from  us,  and  taken  refuge  in  jEtolia." 
He    would    have   proceeded ;    but   Phaeneas, 
interrupting  him  in  his  turn,  and  assuming  a 
quite  different  air  and  tone,  exclaimed  :  "  You 
demand   more   than  we  promised  :   we  threw 
ourselves  upon  your  honour;  but  did  not  deli- 
ver ourselves  up  to  slavery.    What  you  require 
is   neither  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
jiEtolian  nation,  nor  with  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Greece."     "  What  is  it  to  me,"  replied  A<  i- 
lius,  haughtily,  "  whether  my  demands  comport 
with  your  customs  and  laws,  or  not  ?    They  arc; 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Romans,  and  that 
is  sufficient!"      Phameas  was  offering  to  speak, 
when  the  consul,  rising  up,  asked  them  how 
they  dared  dispute  his  commands;  and  turning 
to  his  lictors,  ordered  them  to  bring  in  iron 
chains  and  collars,  and  put  them  upon  those 
rebels.     The  sight  of  the  manacles,    and  the 
anger  of  the  consul,  so  terrified  Phaeneas  and 
his    colleagues,    that   they   durst   not   utter   a 
word ;   but  Valerius    requested    the   consul  to 
consider,  that,  as  ambassadors,  they  ought  not 
to  be  treated  with  all  the  severity  their  insin- 
cerity might  deserve.     This  encouraged  Phae- 
neas to  observe,  in  terms  of  submission,  that 
neither    lie,    nor   the   council  of  the    apocleti, 
who  had  sent  him,  could  obey  his  orders  \vith- 


(n)  Tit.  Liv,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  27. 
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out  the  approbation  of  the  general  assembly : 
he  therefore  entreated  that  a  farther  truce  of 
ten  days  might  be  granted,  in  the  course  of 
vhich  time  he  promised  to  return  with  a  defi- 
uithf  answer.  Acilius,  who  now  heard  him 
with  patience,  acceded  to  his  request;  and 
tin  is  ended  this  extraordinary  and  memorable 
interview,  from  which  the  impending  destiny 
of  ^Ktolia  might  be  certainly  presaged.(o) 

The  general  assembly,  which  was  convoked 
on  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  was  fired 
with  indignation  at  the  recital  of  the  prelimi- 
naries demanded  by  Acilius ;  and  while  they 
were  debating  as  to  what  measures  they  could 
best  pursue,  they  were  determined  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  war,  by  the  arrival  of  Nicander, 
who  had  been  on  a  mission  to  Antiochus, 
and  returned  with  large  sums  of  money,  and 
promises  of  ample  assistance  in  the  spring 
from  that  prince,  and  with  assurances  that 
Philip  was  on  the  point  of  revolting  from  his 
Roman  alliance.  This  resolution  was  followed 
up  by  another  for  drawing  all  their  forces  to 
Naupactus,  and,  at  all  events,  to  preserve  that 
important  city  till  the  return  of  Antiochus.(p) 

Acilius,  looking  upon  the  reduction  of  Nau- 
pactus as  the  most  fatal  blow  he  could  give 
the  JEtolians,  put  his  army  in  motion  for  that 
place.     On  mount  (Eta,  he  offered  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  Hercules,  and  then  continued  his 
march,    meeting   with   no    difficulties    till    he 
arrived    at   Corax,    the    highest   mountain    of 
/Ktolin,  in   crossing  which   with    his    warlike 
machines,    and   the   baggage  of   a  numerous 
army,  he  lost  great  numbers  of  his  beasts  of 
burden,  and  many  of  his  soldiers,  from  fatigue, 
and  from  falling  down  the  precipices.     Had 
the  ^Etolians  defended  the  passes  in  this  moun- 
tain \\ith  only  a  handful  of  men,  the  consular 
army  must  have  been  kept  in  check,  if  not 
i  \tiTininatcd;    but  no  opposition  was  made, 
and    the    Romans    arrived,    greatly   fatigued, 
before    Naupactus,    which    they   immediately 
invested.     Tin;  besieged  made  so  courageous 
a  defence,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
was  spent  in  the  siege ;  and  while  Acilius  was 
finpl<>><-d  in  the  reduction  of  this  single  city, 
1'lnlip    made    himself    master   of  Demetrias, 
extend.  (I   his  conquests  to  Dolopia,  Aperan- 


(<•)  Tit.  I.iv.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  28. 

(,>)  Ibid.  cup.  28,  30.    Polyb.  «»  Legal,  lib.  xiii. 

(q)  Tit.  yv.lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  32.  Appian.  in  Syriac.  cap.  09 


tia,  and  Perrhaebia:  and  by  degrees  recovered 
all  the  places  that  the  ./Etolians  had  wrested 
from  him.(q) 

Flaminius,  who,  after  settling  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Chalcis, 
perceived  the  error  of  Acilius  in  thus  permit- 
ting the  Macedonian  king  to  recover  his 
strength ;  he  therefore  repaired  to  the  camp 
before  Naupactus,  and,  after  representing  the 
danger  that  was  likely  to  accrue  to  his  repub- 
lic without  a  change  of  measures,  prevailed  on 
the  consul  to  raise  the  siege,  which  had  conti- 
nued for  upwards  of  two  months;  but,  in  order 
to  save  his  credit,  Flaminius  shewed  himself 
to  the  citizens,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved, and  persuaded  them  to  solicit  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  that  they  might  send  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  to  negociate  a  peace.(r) 

The  jEtolian  deputies,  on  being  admitted 
before  the  Roman  senate,  begged  that  the 
consideration  of  the  services  they  had  formerly 
rendered  the  republic,  might  procure  them  for- 
giveness for  their  recent  conduct:  but  they 
were  told,  they  must  either  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  senate,  or  pay  down  a  thousand  talents, 
and  engage  to  make  neither  war  nor  peace 
without  the  approbation  of  Rome.  Both  these 
conditions  being  rejected,  they  were  ordered 
to  quit  the  capital  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in 
a  fortnight.(s) 

On   the   return    of  their   ambassadors,    the 
JEtolians  posted  their  troops  in  the  defiles  of 
mount  Corax,  to  preserve  Naupactus  from  a 
new  attack.     But  the  consul,  who,  on  breaking 
up  the  siege,  had  marched  into  Phocis,  was  not 
inclined  to  expose  his  army  to  such  difficulties 
as  he  had  before  encountered,  while  another 
city,  of  not  less  importance,   might  be  taken 
vt  itliout  it.     Lamia,    which   in   the   preceding 
year  had  submitted   on  honourable  terms,  and 
been  allowed  its  liberty,  had,  while  the  consul 
was  employed  before  Naupac-    , Ju,  Per  4524 
tus,  declared  anew  against  the    %  A.  M.      8814! 
Romans.     Acilius  therefore  ap-  •<       Olymp. 
peared  suddenly  before  this  city,    I    C*LVII>    3- 
and  endeavoured  to  take  it  by   ^  ' 
assault;    but   the    citizens  of  all   ranks,  with 
even   the   women    and    children,    ran   to    the 
walls,  and  made  so  vigorous  a  resistance,  as 


(r)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  35. 

(s)  Ibid.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  1.    Polyb.  in  Legal,  lib.  xvi. 
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completely  to  baffle  his  intentions.  On  the 
following  morninir,  however,  the  attack  was 
renewed,  when  the  besieged,  exhausted  with 
the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day,  were  in  a 
few  hours  overpowered,  and  the  place  was 
taken. 

Acilius  next  laid  siege  to  Amphissa,  a 
Locrian  city,  which  had  joined  the  yEtolians ; 
and  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  heard 
that  the  new  consul,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  had 
landed  at  Apollonia,  and  was  marching  through 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Greece. 

Seipio,  who  afterwards  received  the  surname 
of  Asiaticus,    brought   with    him   13,000  men, 
und  his  brother,  the  great  Africanus,   served 
tinder  him,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant.     When 
the  consul  approached  Amphissa,  Acilius  had 
taken  the  town,  and  was  besieging  the  citadel ; 
Cornelius  therefore  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
eight  miles,  to  give  his  predecessor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  what  he  had  so  successfully 
begun.     Here  he  was  soon  visited  by  deputies 
from  Athens,  who  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  intercede  for  the  ^Etolians, 
They  first  imparted  their  business  to  Africa- 
nus,   remembering   that   none    of  the   nations 
conquered  by  him  had  ever  cause  to  repent 
of  putting  their  interests  into  his  hands  :  and 
he  promised  to  procure  for  the  objects  of  their 
solicitude    the    best    terms    he   could.       This 
raised  the  expectations  of  the  vKtoIians :  and 
from    their    assembly    at    Ilypata,    they    scut 
deputies  to  the  consul,    not  doubting  but  lie 
would  be  influenced  by  his  brother :  but  Cor- 
nelius, having  conceived  some  jealousy  at  the 
deference  paid  to  Africanus  in  preference  to 
himself,    who    was   vested    with   the   consular 
dignity,  insisted  upon  the  terms  propounded 
in  the  preceding  year  by  the  senate,  that  they 
should  either  pay  1000  talents,  or  submit  im- 
plicitly to  the  will  of  Rome.     This  unexpected 
rigour   struck   the  whole   nation  with    terror: 
they  sent  new  deputies  to  the  brothers  con- 
jointly, begging,  either  that  the  sum,  which  it 
was  totally  out  of  their  power  to  raise,  might 
be  abated,  or  that,  in  case  of  their  unreserved 
submission,    their   lives   in   general    might    be 
saved  :  but  Cornelius  would  grant  neither.     At 
length,  by  advice  of  Echedcmus,  the  chief  of 
the  Athenian  embassy,  they  demanded  a  six 
months'    truce,    that   they    might   once   more 
apply  to  the  senate ;  and  this,  after  some  diffi- 
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culty,  being  acceded  to,  the  siege  of  the  citadel 
of  Amphissa  was  raised.  The  vEtolians  wen 
not  more  overjoyed  at  this  truce  than  was 
Africanus,  who  was  impatient  to  pa*s  into 
Asia,  once  more  to  enter  the  lists  against 
Hannibal,  who  was  serving  in  the  army  of 
Antiochus.(t) 

The  consular  army  had  scarcely  withdrawn 
from  Greece,  when  the  JEtolians,  forgetful  of 
the  danger  they  had  been  in,  took  the  field, 
with  the  design  of  reinstating  Amynander  in 
his   kingdom,    which  the  Romans   had  trans- 
ferred   to   Philip,   for  his   adherence   to  them. 
They  quickly  expelled  the  Macedonian  garri- 
sons  from   Athamania,    and    Amynander    ssiu 
himself  replaced  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Knowing,    however,    the    insecure   tenure    by 
which  lie  must  remain  on  it  without  the  appro- 
bation of  Rome,  he  sent  an  embassy,  to  implore, 
in  humble  terms,  the  forgiveness  and   protec- 
tion of  the  senate.     In   the   mean  time,   the 
TEtolians  entered  Amphilochia,  which  had  for- 
merly been   subject   to    them,    but    was   now 
under   the    protection    of  Rome,    and    recon- 
quered almost  the  whole  country.     Aperantia 
they  also  recovered;  and  having  thus  retaken 
what  they  had  lost  during  the  war,  they  enter- 
ed Dolopia,  which  had  always  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  and  prevailed  on  the  inha- 
bitants to  join  them.     Thus  did  the  ^Etolian* 
employ  in  new  aggressions  the  time  that  had 
been  granted  them  for  appeasing  the  republic 
and    negociating   a   peace.     At   length,    when 
they   heard    that   the    senate    had    favourably 
received  the  embassy  from  Amynander,   and 
confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  his  domi- 
nions, they  resolved  to  apply  themselves,  not 
only  for  a  peace,  but  for  permission  to  retain 
the  provinces  they  had  just  reduced.     Their 
ambassadors   arrived   at   Rome  just   after   the 
election    of    the    new    consuls,     .jn|  Per   4-._>5 
M.  Fulvins   Nobilior,    and   Cn.    I  A.M.      sets! 
Manlius  Vulso,  avid  before  news   <        Oljmp. 
of   Scipio's    celebrated    victory    ^BC"VI1'    *^g 
over   Antiochus,    at    Magnesia, 
had  reached  Italy.     The  better  to  succeed  in 
their  negociations,  they  propagated  a  report, 
that  the  two  Scipios  had  been  made  prisoners 
by   Antiochus  in  a  conference,    and  that  the 
Roman  army  had  been  entirely  defeated  :  they 
then  fore    put    on    an    air   of  confidence,  and 


(t)  Tit.  I.iv.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  1.  Pokb.  in  Legat.  lib.  xvii. 
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seemed  rut  her  to  demand  than  sue  for  peace. 
\\  In  tht  r  tin-  report  was  credited  or  not  by  the 
senate,  it  abated  nothing  of  its  imperious  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed 
with  orders  not  to  return  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  generals  whom  the  republic 
should  send  to  prosecute  the  wai  in  their 
country. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  to  whom  Greece  fell  by 
lot,  immediately  set  out,  and  landing  at  Apol- 
lonia,  marched  through  Epirus  to  besiege 
Ambracia,  a  city  strongly  fortified  and  de- 
fended by  nature  and  art,  and  considered  as 
the  key  to  the  JEtolian  dominions ;  a  measure 
recommended  by  the  Epirots,  to  whom  the 
city  had  formerly  belonged,  and  who  expected 
to  have  it  restored.  As  soon  as  the  jEtoliaus 
heard  of  the  consul's  proceedings,  they  assem- 
bled their  forces  at  Stratus,  on  the  Achelous, 
and  Eupolemus,  a  man  of  great  resolution,  suc- 
cessfully fulfilled  an  order  of  their  council,  by 
entering  Ambracia  with  1000  men,  where  the 
Roman  lines  were  not  completed. 

Nicander,    the    JEtolian    praetor,    marched 

against  the  Epirots,  intending  to  attack  them 

in    their    camp ;    but    finding   them   strongly 

entrenched,  he  changed  his  purpose,  led  his 

army  into  Acarnania,  and,  after  laying  waste 

the  whole  country,  returned  to  Stratus.    While 

he  was  thus  employed,  the  siege  of  Ambracia 

was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vigour,    and 

the  place  was  as  \igorously  defended.     Nico- 

damus,    whom   Nicander  had    detached  with 

500  men  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  got  safe  in, 

and  at  a  time  previously  agreed  upon,  made  a 

sortie  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  which-  was  to 

ha\e    been    supported    by    an   attack    of    the 

pra-tor  upon   the   Roman  camp.     Nicodamus, 

inarching    out   at   the   head    of   the   garrison, 

armed  uith  firebrands  and  torches,  spread   an 

alarm  throughout  the  Roman  camp,  made  a 

considerable  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  set  fire 

to  their  tents,  and  had  they  been  supported 

by    Nicander,    according    to    promise,    would 

have    forced    the    consul    to    raise    the    siege. 

But  Nicander    did  not  appear;    which   some 

lia\e  ax-rihed  to  his  cowardice;  while  others, 

apparently  more  accurate  in  their  judgment, 

affirm  that  he  \\as  obliged  to  march  that  \ery 

night  against    Perses,  king  of  Macedon,  who 

had  invaded  Dolopia :  and  he  had  besides  to 


(u)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  4,  6. 


protect  the  .ZEtolian  coasts  from  the  ravages 
of  Pleuratus,  king  of  Illyricum,  who  assisted 
the  Romans  with  a  numerous  tleet.(u) 

The  besieged,  though  thus  abandoned,  and 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  succour,  defended 
themselves  with  incredible  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion, destroying  the  enemy's  battering  engines, 
repairing  every  breach  as  soon  as  it  was  made, 
and  building  up  a  new  wall  behind  it.  The 
consul  therefore  began  to  undermine  the  wall, 
in  the  hope  of  throwing  down  a  great  part  of 
it  at  once,  but  the  besieged  made  a  counter- 
mine, and  meeting  the  workmen  beneath  the 
foundations,  a  battle  ensued  under  ground. 
When  this  mode  of  attack  failed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Romans  forming  to  themselves 
a  rampart  with  the  loose  earth,  the  vEtolians 
contrived  a  hollow  vessel  full  of  holes,  which 
they  introduced  into  the  mine,  and  having 
filled  it  with  feathers,  to  which  fire  was  put, 
they  blew  the  smoke  upon  the  enemy,  and 
forced  them  to  leave  the  mine  to  avoid  suffo- 
cation, after  which  they  made  good  the  foun- 
dation of  their  walls.(v) 

This  vigorous  resistance  of  the  Ambracian 
garrison  did  not  raise  the  courage  of  the  JEto- 
lians  at  large :  they  knew  that  the  gallant 
behaviour  of  their  countrymen  only  retarded 
the  capture  of  the  city ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  saw  their  dominions  attacked  by 
the  Macedonians,  Illyrians,  and  Achaeans,  and 
they  despaired  of  being  able  to  resist  so  many 
enemies  at  once.  The  prretor,  therefore,  con- 
vened the  heads  of  the  nation,  to  consult  as  to 
what  measures  might  be  best  pursued  :  and  the 
assembly  being  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
peace  should  be  procured  on  any  reasonable 
terms,  Pha3neas  and  Damoteles  were  sent  to 
the  consul  with  full  powers  to  treat.  Fulvius 
received  them  haughtily ;  but  did  not  reject 
their  request :  the  preliminaries  he  insisted  on 
were,  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
deliver  up  all  their  military  horses,  and  pay 
the  republic  1000  talents,  one  half  down,  and 
the  remainder  by  instalments.  These  condi- 
tions appeared  so  hard  to  the  deputies,  that 
notwithstanding  their  full  powers,  they  request- 
ed leave  to  return,  and  lay  them  before  the 
assembly ;  but  the  diet  reproved  them  for  so 
doing,  and  sent  them  back  immediately  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  lest  Fulvius  should  change 

(v)  Ibid.  cap.  8.   Polyb.  in  Legal,  lib.  xxviii. 
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his  mind.  On  their  road  to  the  Roman  camp, 
they  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  party  of  Acar- 
ijauians,  and  carried  to  Thyreum ;  but  as  soon 
as  Fulvius  was  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  and, 
being  desirous  of  settling-  the  affairs  of  JEtolia 
before  the  term  of  his  consulate  expired,  he 
listened  to  the  intercessions  of  the  Athenians, 
Rhodians,  and  king  Amynander,  in  favour  of 
the  Ambracians.  Amynander,  having  long 
resided  among  those  people,  had  great  interest 
with  them ;  and  by  permission  of  the  consul, 
he  prevailed  on  them  to  capitulate  on  con- 
ditions ;  of  which  the  chief  were,  that  the 
.ZEtolian  garrison  should  have  leave  to  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  at  liberty ; 
that  the  citizens  should  pay  500  talents,  one 
half  down,  and  the  remainder  by  six  equal 
instalments ;  and  that  all  prisoners  and  desert- 
ers should  be  delivered  up.  These  articles 
being  approved  by  the  jEtolian  assembly,  the 
Ambracians  opened  their  gates  to  the  consul, 
and  presented  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
many  fine  statues  and  pictures. (w) 

After  the  surrender  of  Ambracia,  Fulvius 
encamped  at  Argos-Amphilochium,  where 
Phaeneas  and  Damoteles  waited  upon  him,  to 
say  that  the  jEtolian  assembly  had  accepted 
his  terms.  It  only  remained  to  get  them  rati- 
fied by  the  senate ;  and  for  this  purpose 
Phaeneas  and  Nicander  set  out,  attended  by 
the  ambassadors  of  Athens  and  Rhodes,  who 
were  to  intercede  for  them :  in  the  mean  time, 
the  consul  granted  them  a  truce,  and  retired 
to  Cephallenia.  At  Rome,  the  ambassadors 
found  both  senate  and  people  incensed  against 
the  ^Etolian  nation ;  for  the  king  of  Macedon 
had  not  only  complained  of,  but  had  even 
magnified  the  ravages  they  had  committed  in 
his  territories,  while  he  was  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  His  complaints  had  such  weight 
with  the  senate,  that  the  .ZBtolian  deputies 
were  denied  an  audience ;  but  the  Athenians 
were  favourably  received,  and  the  speech  of 
Damis,  who  was  at  their  head,  greatly  abated 
the  anger  of  that  body.  Valerius  also,  brother 
to  the  consul  Fulvius,  and  son  of  Laevinus, 
who  had  concluded  the  first  treaty  between 
Rome  and  JEtolia,  used  his  utmost  to  procure 
the  ./Etolian  ambassadors  a  favourable  hearing; 

(w)  Tit.  Liv.  ft  Polyb.  ut  supra. 

(x)  Equal  to  £38,750  sterling.         (y)  Or  £9077. 10s.  ster. 


and  through  his  good  offices,  joined  to  the 
assiduous  applications  of  the  Rhodians  and 
Athenians,  a  peace  was,  after  some  time,  con- 
cluded on  terms  to  the  following  effect :  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  people  to  be  revered 
throughout  ^Etolia ;  the  JEtolians  not  to  suffer 
the  armies  of  any  power  at  war  with  Rome  to 
pass  through  their  territories ;  the  enemies  of 
Rome  to  be  equally  the  enemies  of  _5Ltolia ; 
all  the  prisoners  and  deserters  of  the  Romans, 
or  their  allies,  except  such  as  had  been  t\\  ice 
taken,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Corcyra,  within  100  days  from  the 
signing  of  the  treaty ;  the  ^Etolians  to  pay 
down  in  ready  money  to  the  Roman  general 
in  ^Etolia,  200  Euboic  talents,(x)  and  to  engage 
to  pay  fifty  talents(y)  more  within  the  six  years 
following ;  forty  hostages,  chosen  by  the  con- 
sul, to  be  put  into  his  hands,  none  of  which 
should  be  under  twelve,  nor  above  forty  years 
of  age ;  but  the  praetor,  the  general  of  the 
horse,  and  such  as  had  before  been  hostages 
at  Rome,  were  excepted  from  their  number: 
the  JEtolians  were  to  renounce  for  ever  all 
pretensions  to  the  cities  and  territories  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  since  the  consulate  of 
Flaminius ;  the  city  of  CEnias  and  its  district 
was  to  continue  subject  to  the  Acarnanians  ; 
and  Cephallenia  was  not  included  in  the 
treaty  .(z) 

From  these  articles  it  will  appear  how  much 
the   .ZEtolian    republic    was    abridged    of    her 
ancient  privileges;  and  yet,  after  the  conquest 
of  Macedon,   by  Paulus  JEmi-      Jt|1  Per    ,.)|(. 
lius,  it  was  reduced  to  a  much   \\.  M.      3»ao. 
worse  condition ;    for  not  only  <       Olymp. 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had    /RCp'n' 
declared  openly  for  Perses,  but   ^ 
such  as  were  only  suspected  to  have  favoured 
him,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  never  afterwards 
suffered  to  return  to  their  native  country.    Five 
hundred    and    fifty  of  the    chief  men   of  the 
nation  were  also  butchered  by  the  partisans  of 
Rome,  on  similar  pretences ;  and  the  ten  com- 
missioners, who  were  afterwards    ,  Jui  Per  4547 
sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of'Greece,    %  A.  M.      3837. 
declared  that  they  had  suffered  <       Olyn<]>. 
justly.(a)     From  this  time,  none   I     cu"-     2.^ 
were  raised  to  the  chief  honours 
and    employments   in   the   ^Etolian   common- 


SN  2 


(z)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  8. 
(a)  See  before,  p.  814. 
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wraith,  but  such  as  were  known  to  prefer  the 
interest  of  Rome  to  that  of  their  own  country ; 
and  in  this  state  of  servile  subjection  they 
continued  till  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  anil 
the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean 
league,(b)  when  jEtolia  was  re- 
duced, with  the  other  free  states 
of  Greece,  to  a  Roman  province, 
commonly  called  the  province 
of  Acha'ia.  Yet  each  city  and  state  was 
governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  praetor,  who  was  annually 
sent  into  Acha'ia;  the  whole  nation  paid  a 
certain  tribute,  and  the  rich  were  prohibited 
from  possessing  lands  any  where  but  in  their 
own  country  .(c) 


Jul.  Per.  4568.^ 

A.  M.       3858.  / 

Olymp.         V 
CLVIII.     3.     \ 

B.  C.          146.  J 


SECTION  III. 

SEQUEL  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  ATHENS,   FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  ACHjEAN   LEAGUE. 

THE  Athenians  had  not  long  enjoyed  the 
liberty  which  Aratus  procured  for  them,(d) 
when  they  found  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  imploring  the  assistance  of  Rome,  to 
maintain  their  freedom  against  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon.  This  warlike  prince  had  formed 
the  design  of  subjugating  all  Greece,  and  after- 
wards of  extending  his  conquests  into  Italy ; 
and  in  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  he  seized 
the  following  occasion  for  invading  Attica: 
two  young  Acarnanians  happening  to  be  at 
Athens  during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres,  had  entered  the  temple  of  that  god- 
dess without  being  initiated,  contrary  to  the 
MtaMuhed  law.  Being  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
signs  ;iiid  words  by  which  the  initiated  made 
tlicmst  1\(  s  known  to  each  other,  they  were 
quickly  detected,  and  carried  before  the  hiero- 
phantes,  \\lio  sentenced  them  to  die,  although 
it  was  known  that  they  had  offended  purely 

(b)  Sec  before,  p.  820. 

(c)  Til.  Liv.  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  6.    Pausan.  ire  Achaic. 
(a)  See  before,  p.  700. 

(e)  In  tli.    rc.MMilute  of  Sp.  Carvilius  and  Q.  Fabius  Ver- 

rucosus,  (I      1  228,)  the  Romans  had  sent  ambassadors  to 

ns  and  other  free  states  of  Greece,  to  make  them  sen- 

""•  bmrrit  she  bad  conferred  on  them  by  humbling 

the  Illynans,  who  had  infested  their  coasts  with  frequent 


through  inadvertency.  The  ^ jui.per.*45ii. 
Acarnanian  nation,  resenting  \  A.  M.  *380i. 
this  inhuman  sentence,  com-  -I  Olymp. 
plained  of  it  to  the  king  of  I  *£XLV.  & 
Macedon,  with  whom  they  were  V  ' 
in  alliance,  and  Philip  immediately  declared 
war  against  Athens,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  assist  the  Acarnanians  in  ravaging  the  pro- 
vince of  Attica.  As  the  Achaeans,  with  Lace- 
daemon  and  Corinth,  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Philip,  the  Athenians  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  to  contend  with  so  many 
foes  at  once,  and  therefore  had  recourse  to 
Rome,  not  doubting  of  their  ambassadors  ob- 
taining a  favourable  reception,  on  account  of 
some  former  civilities(e)  between  the  two 
states ;  and  speedy  succours  were  requested 
against  an  enemy,  whose  intentions  could  not 
be  unknown  to  the  senate.  The  Romans, 
however,  were  so  fully  occupied  with  the 
Carthaginian  war,  that  they  could  give  the 
Athenian  deputies  only  unavailing  promises ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonians  and 
Acarnanians,  after  plundering  the  greater  part 
of  Attica,  were  approaching  the  capital.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  the  fears  of  the  citizens 
were  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  ,Jul  Per  *4512 
unexpected  arrival  of  the  fleets  \  A.  M.  *3802. 
of  king  Attains  and  the  Rho-  <  ^  Olymp. 
dians.  These  two  powers  were  /  *<^XLIV'  f  3\ 
already  at  war  with  Philip,  and  ^ 
on  hearing  that  hostilities  had  broken  out 
between  him  and  the  Athenian  republic,  had 
hastened  to  the  latter,  as  well  to  engage  it  in 
their  alliance,  as  to  protect  its  territories  from 
the  enemy.  All  the  city  went  out  to  welcome 
these  seasonable  visitors  ;  and  even  the  priests 
appeared  in  their  religious  habits  among  the 
crowd,  as  if  the  gods  had  come  to  their  relief. 
A  league  was  immediately  concluded ;  and 
the  Athenians,  in  their  transports  of  joy,  paid 
extravagant  compliments  to  the  king  and  the 
Rhodians :  the  former  they  honoured  by  add- 
ing to  their  ten  tribes  an  eleventh,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Attalis;  and  to  the 

piracies:  and  the  Athenians  were  so  pleased  with  what  had 
been  done,  that  they  not  only  received  the  ambassadors  with 
every  demonstration  of  kindness,  but  from  that  time  admitted 
the  Romans  in  general  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleiisinian 
mysteries,  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  Barbarians  being  admitted 
to  those  mystic  rites.* 

*  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xixi.  cap.  4.    Polyb.  in  Legal,  lib.  iii. 
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latter  they  presented  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
made  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  free  of 
Athens.(f) 

The  presence  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians 
caused  Philip  to  evacuate  Attica;  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  withdrawn,  he  sent  his  general 
Philocles,  with  a  strong  detachment,  to  renew 
the  war  in  that  quarter,  whilst  himself,  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  overran  all  the  south  of 
Thrace,  and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  From 
thence  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  besieged 
Jul  Per  *45i3  ~\  Abydos,  and  carried  it  by  storm ; 
but  he  found  little  more  than  the 
bare  walls ;  for  the  Abydonians, 
rather  than  survive  their  inde- 
pendence, had  massacred  their 
wives  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  town,  burned 
their  effects,  and  finally  put  each  other  to 
death ;  so  that  the  conqueror  obtained  not  a 
single  slave.(g) 

The  news  of  the  destruction  of  Abydos, 
the  reiterated  complaints  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Punic 
war  being  ended,  at  last  roused  the  Romans 
to  action ;  and  the  consul, 
P.  Sulpitius  Galba,  landed  with 
his  army  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Apsus,  between  Dyrrhachium 
and  Apollonia,  on  the  west 
side  of  Macedonia.  As  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  for  him  to  attempt  any  thing 
in  that  quarter,  which  might  draw  off  the 
enemy  from  the  east  and  south,  the  consul 
detached  Claudius  Centho  to  Athens,  with 
twenty  galleys  and  some  legionaries,  by  which 
a  stop  was  put  to  the  depredations  of  Philocles 
in  the  interior,  and  the  coasts  were  delivered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Chalcidian  pirates. 
The  latter,  Centho  was  resolved  to  punish  ;  and 
therefore  sailing  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
force,  he  surprised  Chalcis,  gave  it  up  to  the 
pillage  of  his  men,  put  to  death  all  the  Mace- 
donians and  inhabitants  that  fell  into  his  hands, 
broke  all  the  statues  of  Philip,  and,  after  burn- 
ing his  magazines  and  engines  of  war,  returned 
with  the  spoil  to  Athens.(h) 

Philip  attempted  to  avenge  himself  on  the 
Romans,  by  surprising  them  in  their  turn ;  but 
he  arrived  too  late,  and  found  only  dead 
bodies,  ashes,  and  ruins.  He  therefore  turned 

(f)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  14. 

(g)  Ibid.  cap.  17.    Polyb.  lib.  xvi. 


Jul.  Per.  4514. 
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Olymp. 
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all  his  rage  against  Athens ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  he  crossed  the  En ri-      .. 

i      •  i  i  iii  JUI*  icr.    W9J.0I 

pus  by  a  bridge,  and  marched    i  \  M_      3805 
hastily  through  Boeotia  towards  <        Olymp. 
Attica,  hoping  to  find  At  .hens  as    I     «'XLV.    2. 


much  off  its  guard  as  the  Romans 


.B.C. 


iyy. 


had  found  Chalcis.  But  the  Athenians  had 
received  notice  of  his  approach,  and  as  he 
could  not  surprise  them,  he  resolved  to  make 
a  regular  attack.  He  therefore  ordered  his 
troops  to  advance  against  the  largest  gate,  bv 
a  wide  street  leading  to  it  from  the  market- 
place through  the  suburbs :  but  he  met  with 
such  a  resistance  in  two  sallies  from  the  city, 
and  from  the  showers  of  darts  and  other  mis- 
siles poured  upon  him  from  the  walls,  that  on 
the  second  day  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and 
took  post  about  three  miles  ofF.  In  his  retreat, 
he  vented  his  rage  upon  the  temples,  the 
Lycaeum,  the  sacred  groves,  the  houses,  and 
even  the  tombs ;  all  of  which  were  pillaged, 
and  reduced  to  one  promiscuous  heap,  the 
Macedonians,  by  his  express  order,  breaking 
the  stones  in  pieces,  that  they  might  not  be 
used  in  repairing  the  demolished  edifices.  All 
these  devastations  were  afterwards  set  forth 
before  the  ^Etolian  assembly,  by  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  with  the  view  of  drawing  that 
nation  into  an  alliance  with  Rome.  And, 
indeed,  the  king's  behaviour  on  this  occasion 
prejudiced  many  of  the  Greek  states  so 
strongly  against  him,  that  they  were  after- 
wards easily  gained  over  to  the  Roman  in- 
terest.^) 

The  irruption  of  the  Romans  into  Macedon, 
which  soon  after  happened,  obliged  Philip  to 
evacuate  Attica  and  all  Greece,  in  order  to 
defend  his  own  territories;  and  about  the  same 
time,  Apustius,  to  whom  the  proconsul  Sul- 
pitius  had  consigned  the  command  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  having  joined  the  naval  forces 
of  king  Attalus,  off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  sailed 
thence  to  the  port  of  Athens.  These  succours 
so  elevated  the  Athenians,  that,  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  their  joy  and  resentment,  they  passed 
a  decree  in  their  assembly,  for  breaking  the 
numerous  statues  they  had  erected  to  Philip 
and  his  ancestors,  male  and  female,  obliterat- 
ing every  inscription  in  their  commendation, 
throwing  down  their  altars,  abolishing  their 

(h)  Tit.  Liv.  ut  supr. 

(i)  Ibid.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  25. 
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festivals,  degrading  their  priests,  and  declaring 
tin  plaees  \\lu-re  tlieir  monuments  had  stood 
to  be  unclean,  and  accursed  :  the  priests  were 
ordered  in  future  to  anathematize  Philip  and 
the  Macedonian  armies  in  all  their  religious 
assemblies ;  citizens  found  guilty  of  speaking 
in  favour  of  Philip,  or  even  attempting  to  exte- 
nuate his  excesses,  were  to  be  put  to  death ; 
and,  finally,  the  Macedonian  king  and  his 
family  were  to  be  treated  as  the  Pisistratidae 
had  formerly  been.(j) 

This  puerile  ebullition  of  rage  did  the  Athe- 
nians no  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  and  of  king  Attalus,  who  were 
equally  disgusted  with  the  fulsome  praises 
bestowed  upon  themselves.(k)  Indeed,  Athens, 
though  once  renowned  for  arms,  was  at  this 
period  one  of  the  most  insignificant  cities  of 
Greece :  for,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war  with  Philip,  and  of  that  which  the  Romans 
afterwards  carried  on  against  his  son  Perses, 
the  Athenians  performed  no  exploit,  deemed 
by  the  ancient  writers  worthy  of  transmission 
to  posterity.  They  continued  attached  to  the 
Roman  interest,  and  had  the  good  fortune  not 
even  to  be  suspected  of  favouring  the  Macedo- 
nian party,  which  was  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous in  all  the  other  states  of  Greece.  For 
their  steadiness  in  this  respect,  the  Romans 
left  them  in  full  possession  of  their  liberties, 
after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  and  dissolution 
of  the  Acha'an  league. 

In  this  state  Athens  continued,  without  any 
remarkable  alteration,  till  the  Mithridatic  war, 
when  one  Aristio,  surnamed  Athenion,  a  sophist 
Jul.  Per.  4«2(>. ^  °^  mean  extraction,  but  greatly 
A.  M.  39io.  /  esteemed  by  the  Epicureans  for 
Olymp.  V  his  affected  contempt  of  riches 
^CLXXIH.  i^  I  amj  i,onourS)  was  gained  over 

by  Archelaus,  the  general  of 
Mithridates ;  and,  having  by  his  means  rendered 
himself  absolute,  he  declared  against  the 
Romans.  The  usual  acts  of  violence  attending 
-ueh  re\oliitioiis  followed:  all  who  favoured 
Home  \\ere  cruelly  murdered,  or  sent  prisoners 
to  Mithridates,  and  their  goods  and  possessions 
were  confiscated.  Archelaus  had  been  sent 
into  Greece  with  a  numerous  army,  to  stir  up 
inhabitants  against  the  Romans,  and  he 


(j)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  24. 

(k)  Ibid.  cap.  44. 

(1)  Appian.  in  Mithridat.    Posidon.  Apam.  apud  Athe- 


succeeded  so  well,  that  the  Achaeans,  Lace- 
daemonians, Breotians,  and  in  short,  every  other 
Grecian  community,  the  Thespian  only  ex- 
cepted,  declared  for  Mithridates,  and  expelled 
such  of  their  countrymen  as  refused  to  join  in 
their  measures.(l) 

On  the  news  of  this  general  revolt,  C.  Sex- 
tius,  prsetor  of  Macedon,  detached  Bruttius 
Sura  with  1000  men,  being  all  that  he  could 
spare  from  his  own  province,  to  check  the 
progress  of  Archelaus.  Several  battles,  or 
rather  skirmishes,  took  place  in  Bceotia  between 
Bruttius  and  the  joint  forces  of  Aristio  and 
Archelaus ;  but  at  length  the  Roman  lieutenant, 
finding  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  his 
more  numerous  enemies,  embarked  his  forces, 
and  with  his  small  squadron  blockaded  the  port 
of  Athens. (m) 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece,  when 
Sylla,  who  had  been  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
Mithridatic  war,  landed  in  Thessaly-  M  ith  five 
legions,  some  Italian  cohorts,  and  a  small  body 
of  cavalry.  On  his  appearance  all  the  Greek 
cities  returned  to  their  allegiance,  with  the 
exception  of  Athens,  where  the  tyrant  Aristio 
persisted  in  his  revolt,  and  refused  to  hearken 
to  any  terms.  This  contumacy  /Jul  Per  4C27 
brought  Sylla  into  Attica,  where 
he  obliged  Aristio  and  Arche- 
laus to  retire  before  him,  and  to 
shut  themselves  up  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  Archelaus  undertaking  to 
defend  the  Piraeus,  and  Aristio  to  maintain 
Athens  and  Cecropia.  The  Roman  general, 
dividing  his  army,  sent  one  body  to  invest  the 
city,  and  with  the  other  he  marched  in  person 
to  the  Piraeus,  intending  to  take  it  by  storm. 
The  besieged,  however,  made  so  vigorous  a 
defence,  that,  after  many  unsuccessful  attacks, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  take  up  his  win- 
ter-quarters at  Eleusis  and  Megara,  leaving  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  keep  the  city 
and  castle  blocked  up  against  his  return  in  the 
spring. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  preparations  for 
prosecuting  the  siege  as  soon  as  the  season  of 
the  year  would  permit.  Entire  woods  were 
cut  down,  without  sparing  the  sacred  groves, 
or  the  trees  in  the  walks  of  the  Lycaeum  and 


A.  M.      3917. 

Olvmp. 
CLXXIII.    2. 

B.  C.  07. 
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Academy,  and  the  timber  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  military  engines ;  the  high  walls 
that  joined  the  port  to  the  city  were  beaten 
down,  and  the  ruins  used  for  raising  the  works, 
and  carrying  on  the  approaches ;  and  as  the 
country,  naturally  barren,  had  been  desolated 
by  the  enemy,  20,000  mules  were  employed  in 
transporting  provisions  from  Bceotia  and  other 
countries   of  Greece.(n)     These  extraordinary 
exertions   soon   drained  the  military  chest  of 
the  Roman   commander,   and   as   he   had  no 
hope   of  receiving   fresh   supplies  from  Italy, 
where  the  faction  of  Marius  and  China  pre- 
vailed, he  had  recourse  to  the  sacred  treasures 
of  the   temples.     In  a  letter  to  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  assembled  at  Delphi,  Sylla  desired  that 
body  to  send  him  the  treasures  of  Apollo,  pro- 
mising,   in   the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he 
would  return  the  value.     His  promises  were 
little  attended  to ;  but  his  demand  was  not  to 
be  despis'ed  ;  the  temple  was  therefore  stripped 
of  all  its  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  with  all  the 
vases,  presents,  and  offerings,  which  the  super- 
stition of  neighbouring  and  distant  nations  had 
sent  thither ;  and  the  whole  of  the  riches  was 
conveyed  to  the  Roman  camp,  amidst  the  la- 
mentations of  the  Amphictyons  and  Delphians. 
Sylla  employed  Lucullus,  one  of  his  quaestors, 
to  convert  the  metal  into  money,  and  he  made 
so  beautiful  a  coin,  that  it  was  ever  afterwards 
highly    valued,  and    known   by  the   name   of 
Lucullian  money.     The   treasures   of  the   god 
./Esculapius,  at  Epidaurus,  not  much  inferior 
to  those  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  were  at  the  same 
time,   by    Sylla's    request,    transported    to  the 
Roman  camp,  and  by  the  same  quaestor  con- 
verted into  currency.(o) 

Sylla,    being   thus    furnished 
with  money  to  pay  his  troops, 
and    engines  for  besieging   the 
city,  took  the  field  early  in  the 
spring ;  and  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  besieged  and 
the  sea,  he  began  by  making  a  breach  in  the 
wall  which  secured  the  passage  from  the  port 
to  the  city,    and   lodged  in  it  a  strong   body 
of  legionaries.      He  then  drew  a  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation,    so  as   to   prevent    the   citizens 
from  receiving  supplies  from  the  neighbouring 


Jul.  Per.  4628. 
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(n)  Pausan.  in  Attic.     Plut.  in  Vit.  Sylla.    Dion,  in  Ex 
ferp.  Vales.    Appian.  in  Mithridat.  et  De  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i. 
(o)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Sylla.    Appian.  in  Mithridat. 


illages ;   after   which  he  applied  himself  en- 
irely  to  the  reduction  of  the  Piraeus,  trusting 
hat  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  would,  in  the 
nterim,  be  compelled  by  famine  to  shake  off 
he  yoke  of  Aristio,  and  return  to  their  duty, 
't  would  be  difficult  to  decide,   whether  the 
ittack  on  the  Piraeus,   or  the  defence,    were 
conducted  with  the  greater  vigour ;  since  both 
.he  besiegers  and  the  besieged  behaved  with 
incommon  courage   and   resolution.     To  the 
atter,  the  treachery  of  two  slaves  proved  f;ir 
more  prejudicial  than  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  : 
;hese,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their  liberty, 
f  the  place  should  be  taken,  wrote  upon  leaden 
>alls  all  that  passed  within,  and  threw  them 
with    slings  into    the  Roman    camp,    so    that 
jvery  measure  was  frustrated.     Notwithstand- 
ng  these  disadvantages,  Archelaus  still  held 
out,   in  the  hope   of  being  soon   relieved   by 
Taxiles,  one  of  Mithridates'  generals,  who  was 
marching    through    Epirus,    at    the    head     of 
100,000  infantry,   10,000  cavalry,  and  90  cha- 
iots,   armed   with   scythes.     In  proportion  us 
the  approach  of  this  formidable  army,  which 
bad  already  reduced  Thrace  and   Macedon, 
renewed  the  courage  of  the  besieged,  it  alarm- 
ed the  Romans ;  and  Sylla,  knowing  that  no 
time  could  be  lost,  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  take  the  place  by  storm,  before  its  arrival. 
Being  repulsed   in  his  two  first  attempts,  he 
resolved  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  a 
part  of  which  were  thrown  down,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  besieged ;  but  he  met  with  such 
an  opposition  in   attempting  to   enter  by  the 
breach,    that  he  was    obliged    to    retire  with 
loss ;  and  at  length  he  turned  the  siege  into  a 
blockade. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  of  Athens  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of 
provisions :  a  bushel  of  barley  sold  for  1000 
drachmas  ;(p)  many  of  the  citizens  had  nothing 
to  subsist  on  but  the  grass  which  they  found 
growing  on  the  walls;  and  even  the  nobility, 
after  consuming  their  horses,  dogs,  and  other 
animals,  were  forced  to  live  on  leather,  which 
they  softened  by  steeping  it  in  water ;  and  in 
some  instances  they  fed  on  human  flesh.(q) 
In  this  distress,  the  senators  and  priests  went 
to  throw  themselves  at  Aristio's  feet,  conjuring 


(p)  Equal  to  £32.  5s.  lOd.  sterling. 
(q)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Sylla. 
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him  to  have  pity  on  the  city,  and  to  submit  to 
the  Unmans  on  any  terms;  but  the  tyrant,  who, 
in  tin-  midst  of  the  public  misery,  was  plen- 
tifully supplied  with   all    sorts   of  provisions, 
o  nle red  his  guards  to  discharge  their  arrows 
at  them,    and   drive  them  from  his  presence. 
The  repeated  importunities  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, at  length  induced  him  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Roman  camp  ;  but,  as  they  carried 
with  them  no  proposals,  and  only  descanted 
on  the  exploits  of  Theseus  and  Eumolpus,  in 
earlier   times ;    and  of  their   more   immediate 
ancestors   against  the  Persians ;    Sylla  inter- 
rupted them,  and  told  them  that  he  was  come, 
not   to  be  informed  of  the   prowess    of  their 
forefathers,  but  to  punish  their  actual  rebellion. 
Aristio  had  sent  these  declaimers  only  to  amuse 
the  people  ;  for  instead  of  entertaining  thoughts 
of  surrendering,   he  was  daily   expecting  the 
succours,    which    were    in    full    march    to    the 
relief  of  the  city,  under  the  command  of  Taxi- 
les.      Before   these    could    arrive,    Sylla   Mas 
informed   by   his   spies,    for   he   had   them   in 
Athens  u.s  well  as  in  the  Piraeus,  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  wall  was  inadequately  defended : 
thither,  therefore,  he  repaired  at  midnight,  and 
finding  his  information  accurate,   ordered  his 
legionaries  without  delay  to  apply  their  lad- 
ders.    This  they  did  with  great  cheerfulness, 
and  scaling  the  Malls,  entered  the  city  sword 
in  hand.     While  they  \\ere  engaged  within  the 
city,  Sylla  battered  the  walls  so  violently  with 
his  rams,  that  he  opened  a  large  breach,  and,  at 
the  head   of  his  whole  army,  new  to  the  relief 
of  those  Mho  \vere   lighting  on  the  ramparts. 
The  Athenians    saw    with   terror  the  Romans 
advancing  in  good  order  within  their  fortifica- 
tions,  and   laying  down  their  arms,   implored 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror:  but  Sylla  had 
been  ton  much  provoked,   as  well  by  their  sar- 
<  a^ins  irniu  the  ramparts  as  by  their  resistance, 
rant  them  any  quarter;    and   he   allowed 
his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  city,  and  inhumanly 
to    massacre   even    the   women   and   children. 
The  slaughter  was  so  merciless,  that  the  chan- 
nels in  the  streets  flowed  with  blood  ;  and  on 
'lie  I'ollnwing  day  all  the  slaves  were  sold  by 
public  auction;    but  liberty  was  granted  to  the 
few  citi/ens   who    had   escaped   the  swords  of 
llie    M)ldier>. 

A  few  days  after  the  reduction  of  Athens, 

(r)Plut.in  Vit.  Sylla.  Appian.  in Mithridat.  Strabo.lib.ix. 
2 


the  quarter  of  Cecropia,  whither  Aristio  had 
retired,  was  also  forced  to  surrender :  the  tyrant 
and  his  guards,  with  all  who  had  any  employ- 
ment under  him,  were  put  to  death ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  spared.  The  only 
punishment  that  Sylla  inflicted  upon  the  few 
remaining  citizens  was,  an  injunction  that  they 
should  not  in  future  choose  their  own  magis- 
trates, and  that  they  should  not  repair  the 
breach  which  he  had  made  in  their  wall.  The 
first  part  of  this  punishment  he  soon  afterwards 
remitted,  and  restored  the  city  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  ancient  liberties. 

Archelaus,  in  the  mean  time,  held  out  in  the 
Piraeus ;  but  at  last,  when  his  new  wall,  with 
which  he  had  replaced  that  which  the  Romans 
had  undermined,  was  beaten  down,  and  he 
knew  that  Athens  and  Cecropia  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  abandon 
the  place ;  and,  embarking  his  troops,  retired 
to  Munychia,  whence  he  marched  to  join 
Taxiles.(r)  Sylla,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
Piraeus,  resolved  to  leave  behind  him  some 
marks  of  his  resentment,  and  accordingly  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  stately  buildings,  including 
the  magazines  and  arsenal,  built  by  the  cele- 
brated architect  Philo,  and  esteemed  master- 
pieces in  their  kind. 

From  this  time,  the  Athenians  enjoyed  pro- 
found tranquillity  till  the  civil  ^,  ,  p 

1  -r      ]•  y^  i       I    JUl.  i  €r. 

war  between  Julius  Caasar  and 
Pompey,  when  their  natural 
love  of  liberty  made  them  side 
with  the  latter.  Here  again 
they  were  unfortunate ;  for  Cae- 
sar conquered.  But  instead  of  treating  them 
as  Sylla  had  done,  when  they  surrendered, 
ir,  with  that  clemency  which  made  the 
most  amiable  part  of  his  character,  dismissed 
them  with  a  tine  allusion  to  their  ancestors, 
saying,  he  would  spare  the  living  for  the  sake 
of  the  dead. 

When  the  war  of  Brutus  and  Cassias  with 
Marc  Antony  broke  out,  the 
Athenians,  still  influenced  by 
their  hatred  of  whatever  bore  the 
semblance  of  tyranny,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  two  patriot 
Romans,  and  erected  their  statues  next  to 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  :(s)  but. 
they  were  still  unfortunate,  for  their  enemies 


A.  M.      3954-0'. 
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(s)  See  before,  p.  484. 
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triumphed.     They   next  joined 
Antony,    who   gave    them    the 
islands  of  jEgina,  Cea,  Sciathus, 
and  Peparethus,(t)  but  they  were 
equally  unhappy  in  their  choice 
of  a   patron   as   before.     After  the   defeat  of 
Antony,  Augustus  took  from  them  jEgina,  and 
interdicted  them  from  vending  the  freedom  of 
their   city.     Towards  the  close  of  his   reign, 
.        10    the    Athenians  began  to  revolt;    but 
were  quickly  reduced   to   obedience. 
Under  Tiberius,   the   city  was  declining,  but 
free,  and  regarded  as  an  ally  of  Rome :  the 
high   privilege  of  having  a  lictor  to 
A.  D.  18.  prece(je  tne  magistrates  was  conferred 
on  it  by  Germanicus,  but  he  was  censured,  as 
treating  with  too  much  condescension  a  mix- 
ture of  nations,  instead  of  genuine  Athenians, 
a  race  then  considered  to  be  extinct.     Vespa- 
sian reduced  Attica,  with  the  rest  of 
Greece,  to  a  Roman  province,  paying 
tribute,  and  governed  by  a  proconsul.     Nerva 
was  more  propitious   to   the  Athenians ;    and 
Adrian,  who  had  been  archon  of  Athens  before 
his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  restored 
them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their   ancient 
privileges,  gave  them  laws  compiled 
i^j-ia'o  \    f''om  the  codes  of  Draco,  Solon,  and 
other  legislators,   and  displayed  his 
attachment   to   them    by  an  unbounded  libe- 
rality.    He  had  the  two  ports  of  Piraeus  and 
Munychia    repaired;    added   a   new    quarter, 
called  Adrianopolis,  to  the  old  city  ;  completed 
and    dedicated   the   temple   of  Jupiter  O/ym- 
j)ius,(u)  assisted  at  the  Dionusia  and  Eleusinian 
mysteries ;  and  proved  himself  so  generous  a 
benefactor,  that  the  Athenians  called  him,  not 
undeservedly,  the  second  founder  of  their  city, 
and  erected  altars  to  his  honour.     All  the  pri- 
vileges   granted  them  by  Adrian,    were  con- 
firmed by  his  successors,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
M.   Antoninus    the   Philosopher;    the    last   of 
whom  allowed  them  handsome  salaries  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  public  professors.     Seve- 
nis    abridged    them    of    many  privileges,    to 
revenge,    it   is    supposed,    an    affront   he    had 
received  while  a  student  among  them.     Vale- 
rian, more  favourable,   permitted  them  to  re- 
build that  part  of  the  wall  which   Sylla  had 
thrown    down.      In   the    reign    of   Gallienus, 


(t)  Pint,  in  Vit.  Antonio. 
(u)  See  before,  p.  215. 


A.  D. 
380. 


according    to   Zosimus,    or    of   Claudius,    as 
Cedrenus  relates,  the  city  was  plundered  by 
the    Goths ;    but    these  invaders    were    soon 
obliged  to  abandon  their  conquest  by  Cleide- 
mus,  who  had  escaped  their  fury.    Constantine 
the  Great  was  a  peculiar  patron  and  benefactor 
of  the  Athenians ;  he  is  said,  when  emperor, 
k>  have  gloried  in  the  title  of  general  of  Athens; 
and    was    exceedingly   rejoiced    at    obtaining 
from  the  citizens  the  honour  of  a  statue,  with 
an  inscription ;  which  he  acknowledged  by  a 
yearly  gratuity  of  many  bushels  of  grain :  he 
also  conferred  on  the  governor  of  Attica  and 
Athens,  the  title  of  Miy«<  AOV|,  or  grand  duke,  an 
office  at  first  annual,  but  afterwards  hereditary. 
His  son  Constans  confirmed,  and  even  enlarg- 
ed the  privileges   he  had  granted,   and   also 
bestowed  on  the  citizens  several  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,   to  supply  them  with  corn.     In 
the  time   of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
when  the  Goths  laid  waste  Thessaly 
and   Epirus,  Greece  was   preserved 
from  their  ravages  by  Theodore,  general  of  the 
Achaeans ;  for  which  the  Athenians  honoured 
him  with   a  marble  statue  in  their  city,    and 
another  of  brass  was  erected  there  by  order  of 
the  emperor.      In  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  the  Goths,   under  Alaric, 
overran   Greece,    pillaging   and    de-         4'03  ' 
stroying  as  they  went :  Lacedaemon 
and  Arcadia  Avere  laid  waste ;  the  two  seas  of 
the  isthmus  were  burnished  with  the  flames  of 
Corinth;    and  Athens    was   stripped  of  every 
thing  splendid  or  remarkable ;  its  stately  and 
magnificent    structures    were    converted    into 
piles  of  ruins,   its  citizens  were   slaughtered, 
and  its  matrons  dragged  in  chains  into  shuer\ . 
Such    \vas    the    miserable  end    of  this    once 
renowned     city     and     republic :     Theodosius 
the  Younger,  indeed,  rebuilt  the  city,  in  com- 
pliment  to    his    wife    Eudoxia,    who    was    an 
Athenian  by  birth:  but  it  remained  an  obscure 
and  unimportant  place,  and  a  chasm  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  years  ensues  in  its  history.     In 
the  thirteenth  century,  it  emerged  for  a  moment 
from  oblivion,    under  the   emperor  Baldwin  ; 
but  it  soon  sunk  again;  and  of  its  subsequent 
fate,    sufficient  notice  has  been  taken  in  the 
general  description  of  the  city.(v) 


(v)  See  before,  p.  217. 
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SECTION  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    BO2OTIAN    REPUBLIC. 

AFTER  the  Bceotians(w)  had  abolished  roy- 
alty, they  formed  themselves  into  a  republic, 
of  which  the  chief  magistrates  were  an  annual 
praetor,  or  strategos,  the  Boeotarchi,  and  the 
Polemarchi.     The  authority  of  the  praetor  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Achaean  and 
.(Etolian  praetors ;  he  was  always  chosen  from 
among  the  Bceotarchi,  and  was  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  if  he  refused  to  lay  down 
his    office   before   the   expiration    of  the   first 
month  of  the  next  year.     The  Bceotarchi,  or 
governors   of  Boeotia,    were   likewise    annual 
magistrates,   subject  to  the  like  penalty  with 
the  prator  for  retaining  their  authority  beyond 
the  stipulated  time  ;  they  formed  the  supreme 
military   council  of  the   nation ;    and   though 
they  served  under  the  praetor,  he  was  bound 
to  act  according  to  their  decisions.     They  also 
bore  considerable  sway  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration.     The    polemarchi   were    civil    magis- 
trates   only,    subordinate    to    the    Bceotarchi. 
Besides    these    magistrates,    there   were   four 
councils,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  cities, 
without    whose    approbation     the    Boeotarchi 
could  neither  declare  war,  make  peace,  con- 
clude alliances,  nor  indeed  transact  any  busi- 
ness of  importance.(x)     At  Thebes,  merchants 
and  artificers  were  admitted  into  the  number 
of  citizens,    an  honour   enjoyed   in   no    other 
city   of  Greece;    yet  they   were  excluded,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Greek  states,   from  public 
employments,    till    they   had    qualified    them- 
selves, by  abstinence  from  all   kind  of  trade 
and    traffic,    for    the    space    of   ten   years.(y) 
Parents  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
expose   their  children ;  a  barbarous  practice, 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed,  more  or  less, 
in   all   parts    of  the  world :    if  parents   could 
not  maintain  their  infant,  they  were  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  magistrate,  who  had  power 
to  dispose  of  it  to  any  one  willing  to    bring 
it    up,    and    the    child     became    a   slave    for 
liie.(z) 

Although  the  Boeotians,  and  especially  the 
Tin  kins,  \vciv  continually  harassed  by  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors,  they  sided  with  the 


(w)  For  an  account  of  Bceotia  and  its  inhabitants,  see 
before,  p.  230. 


last  Philip  of  Macedon  against  the  Romans ; 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  the  repeated 
remonstrances  of  the  Achaeans  and  Athenians 
to  join   the   other   states   of  Greece,    till   his 
defeat  at  Cynocephale ;  and  then    ^ju(  Per  4517 
they   deemed    it    advisable    to   \  A.  M.      3307! 
provide  for  their  own  safety  by  <       Olymp. 
imploring  the  protection  of  Fla-    I     CXLV.    4. 
minius,   who  received  their  de-   *•  '    ' 
puties  with  great  affability,  and  ranked  them 
among  the  other  Grecian  allies  of  his  republic. 
They  soon  afterwards  petitioned  the  proconsul 
to  demand  of  Philip  the  restoration  of  all  the 
Boeotians  who  had  served  in  the.  Macedonian 
armies.       Flaminius   complied    with    their   re- 
quest,  and  Philip,  by  his   desire,   sent  home 
the  Boeotian  troops,  and  with  them  one  Bra- 
chyllas,  who  had  been  banished  for  appearing 
too  zealous  in  the  Macedonian  cause  against 
the    Romans.      Although   the    Boeotians  were 
entirely  indebted  to  Flaminius  for  the  return 
of  their  troops,  they  ungratefully  thanked  the 
king  of  Macedon  only ;   and   at  the  close  of 
the  year,  they  elected  Brachyllas  praetor,  and 
filled  all  their  other  offices  of  state  with  the 
enemies  of  Rome.     This  extravagant  conduct 
could  not  but  chagrin  the  proconsul,  as  much 
as  it  did  such  citizens  as  were  in  the  Roman 
interest.     The  latter  foresaw,  that  as  soon  as 
Flaminius  should  be  withdrawn,  the  new  prae- 
tor would  vent  his  rage  on  them ;   and  they 
formed    a  plan   for  assassinating    him,    which 
was    carried    into    effect    by    Zeuxippus    and 
Pisistratus,   who  had  been  candidates  in  the 
election,  but  rejected  for  their  attachment  to 
the  Romans.     At  first  the  murder  was  attri- 
buted to  the  companions  of  Brachyllas,  who 
were  conducting  him  home  from  an  entertain- 
ment, when  the  assassins  fell  upon  him :  but 
the    truth    soon   came  out,    through  the  over- 
confidence  of  Zeuxippus,  who  fled  toTanagra; 
and   Pisistratus    remaining   in   Thebes,  where 
the  murder  was  committed,  was  betrayed  by 
a  slave,   and  put  to  death.     Zeuxippus  after- 
wards   retired    to   Athens,    and    lived     there 
without  apprehension,  being  recommended  to 
the  magistrates   of  that  city  by  the  Romans, 
on   whom  all   the  odium   of  the  murder  was 
cast. 


(x)  Thucyd.  lib.  v. 
(y)  Aristot.  Polit. 


(z)  Pausan.  in  Baot. 
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The  Boeotians,  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
praetor,  would  have  taken  up  arms ;  but  they 
had  no  officer  of  experience  to  head  them,  nor 
would  Philip  lend  them  any  assistance :  they 
therefore  privately  murdered  all  the  Romans 
they  found  straggling  about  the  fields.  Fla- 
minius  missing  his  men,  and  being  informed 
that  there  were  grounds  for  suspecting  they 
had  been  made  away  with  by  the  Boeotians, 
sent  officers  with  troops  to  make  inquiry,  who 
reported,  on  their  return,  that  great  num- 
bers of  Romans  had  been  massacred,  and 
thrown  into  the  lake  CopaYs,  and  that  the 
cities  of  Coronaea  and  Acraephia  had  parti- 
cularly signalized  themselves  in  thus  shewing 
their  hatred.  The  proconsul,  on  this  informa- 
tion, made  a  demand  upon  the  government 
for  the  murderers ;  and,  as  he  had  lost  500 
men,  he  levied  a  contribution  of  as  many 
talents  upon  Bceotia  generally ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  sent  troops  to  lay  waste  the  fields 
of  Acraephia,  and  to  besiege  Coronaea.  The 


Boeotians,  conscious  of  their  crime,  and  terri- 
fied at  the  resentment  of  Flaminius,  had 
recourse  to  the  Athenians  and  Achaean*, 
through  whose  intercession  the  siege  of  Coro- 
naea was  raised,  and  470  talents  of  the  fine 
were  remitted,  on  the  murderers  being  taken 
to  the  Roman  camp,  where  they  received 
condign  punishment.  This  mixture  of  mild- 
ness and  severity  was  highly 
extolled  by  the  Boeotians,  and 
they  ever  afterwards  continued 
faithful  to  the  Romans.  Some 
of  their  leading  men,  however, 
joined  Perses  in  his  wars  with  the  republic, 
and  the  whole  country  was  in 
consequence  treated  with  great 
severity ;  and,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Achaean  league, 
Bceotia,  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
was  made  a  Roman  province.(a) 

(a)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  7. 
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SECTION  I. 

HISTORY    OF    IONIA. 

THIS  country  received  its  name  from  the 
lones,  or  lonians,  who  first  under  Ion,(a)  the 
founder  of  Cheir  race,  and  subsequently  under 
Nileus,  the  son  of  Codrus,(b)  migrated  from 
Attica.  It  lay  between  the  37th  and  40th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  but  was  very  narrow 
across ;  had  J2olia  on  the  north,  Lydia  and 
part  of  Caria  on  the  east ;  Caria  on  the  south ; 
and  the  jEgean  and  Icarian  seas  on  the  west. 
It  enjoys  a  pure  air,  and  a  temperature  of  the 
seasons  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  coun- 
try. The  lonians  were  the  first  who  wore 
chaplets  of  flowers  at  their  festivals ;  and  to 
them  is  attributed  the  invention  of  perfumes, 
and  the  art  of  preserving  fruits.  Ionia  was 
divided  into  twelve  small  states,  which  formed 
a  celebrated  confederacy,  often  mentioned  by 
the  ancients.  They  were  as  follow : 

1.  PHOC*:A  [P/tokia-Vecchia]  seated  at  the 
head  of  a  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hermus  [Sarabat,  or  Kedous].  Its  name  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  $»*.*,  a  sea-calf, 
from  an  ancient  tradition,  that  while  its  foun- 
dations were  laying,  a  shoal  of  those  animals 
appeared  near  the  shore:  but  it  may  more 
naturally  be  derived  from  Phocus,  chief  of  a 
colony,  which  established  themselves  in  its 
vicinity,  or  from  some  emigrants  from  Phocis, 
who  came  hither  from  Athens,  under  the  com- 
mand of  PhilogeiH's  and  Damon.(c)  Its  foun- 
dation is  variously  attributed  to  the  Ionians,(d) 
tin  Athenians.(e)  and  the  Phocenses,  or  Pho- 
ceans.(f)  Ptolemy,  who  makes  the  Hermus 
the  northeni  boundary  of  Ionia,  places  Phocsea 

(a)  See  bi-iW,  p.  117,  119,210,  223. 

(b)  Ibid.  p.  141,  230. 

(c)  Larchcr.  trad.  Hcrodot.  (d)  Vellerius,  lib.  i. 
(e)  Strabo.  lib.  xiv.  «u6  init. 


among  the  cities  of  ^olia ;  but  all  the  other 
geographers  reckon  it  with  those  of  lonia.(g) 
It  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful 
cities  of  all  Asia  Minor ;  but  is  now,  though 
the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  a  despicable  village. 
The   inhabitants   were    expert   mariners,    and 
extensive  traders ;  but  paid  little  attention  to 
the  culture  of  their  lands,  which  indeed  were 
light   and    barren.       Herodotus(h)   says   tln-y 
were  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  under- 
j  took   long  voyages  by  sea,    which    they    per- 
formed in  galleys  of  fifty  oars.     They  became 
early  acquainted  with  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  Europe,  and  are  the  reputed  founders  of 
Veleia,    in   Italy,    Alalia  [Aleria]  in  Cyrnos 
[Corsica],   Massilia  [Marseilles]   in  Gaul,    and 
many    others.     Nor   were   they   unacquainted 
with  Spain  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
the  Phoceans,  arriving  at  Tartessus,  a  city  in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  were  very  kindly  entertained 
by  Arganthonius,  king  of  that  country,  who, 
understanding  they  were  under  apprehensions 
from  Cyrus,   invited   them  to  quit  Ionia,  and 
settle   in   his    dominions :   they    could   not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  their  native  country,  but 
they  accepted  the  prince's  offer  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  defray  the  expense  of  building  a 
strong  wall  round  their  city.     This  wall,  how- 
ever,  proved  of  little  service  to  them  in  the 
hour  of  danger.     Harpagus,    the  Persian  go- 
vernor of  Lydia,  invested  their  city,  and  soon 
reduced   them  to  such   extremities,   that  they 
oflered  to  capitulate.     The  con- 
ditions propounded  by  Harpagus 
being  very  severe,  they  begged 
him  to  give  them  three  days  for 
consideration,  and  in  the  mean 


f  Jul.  Per.  *4170. 
I  A.  M.     *3460. 
J        Olymp. 
J      *LIX.      1. 
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(f)  Pausan.  lib.  vii. 

(g)  See  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  17.    Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  29. 
Strabo.  lib.  xiv.    Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  142. 

(h)  Lib.  i.  cap.  1G3. 
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time  to  withdraw  his  army.  The  Persian, 
though  not  ignorant  of  their  design,  complied 
with  their  request;  and  the  Phoceans  imme- 
diately conveyed  themselves,  with  their  fami- 
lies and  most  valuable  effects,  to  the  island  of 
Chios,  leaving  the  enemy  nothing  but  their 
empty  houses.  Their  intention  was  to  pur- 
chase the  CEnussian  islands,  which  belonged 
to  the  Chians ;  but  as  these  people  did  not 
wish  to  have  them  so  near,  lest  they  should 
engross  their  trade,  they  put  to  sea  again, 
returned  to  their  native  city,  surprised  the 
Persians  there,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 
To  avoid  the  resentment,  which  they  knew 
this  violence  must  draw  upon  them,  they  lost 
no  time  in  re-embarking,  and  steered  their 
course  towards  Cyrnos  [Corsica],  where,  twenty 
years  before,  they  had  built  the  city  of  Alalia 
[Alerid] ;  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  return,  till  a  red-hot  iron  ball,  which 
they  threw  into  the  sea,  should  re-appear  un- 
quenched.  More  than  half  the  fleet,  however, 
broke  this  obligation,  and  returned  to  Phocaea, 
on  learning  that  the  Persians,  who  were 
desirous  of  having  the  city  repeopled,  hud 
offered  a  general  pardon  to  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  massacre  of  their  gar- 
rison. The  rest  arrived  safe  at  Alalia,  from 
whence,  during  five  years,  they  infested  the 
neighbouring  seas  with  their  piracies,  and 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Car- 
thage. These  depredations,  in  the  sixth  year, 
Jul.Per.  *4177O  brought  upon  them  the  com- 
A.  M.  *3467l  f_  bined  force  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
Olymp.*Lx.  4.  f  and  Carthaginians,  in  a  fleet  of 
*537.3  120  sail,  with  a  design  to  drive 
them  from  Cyrnos.  The  Phoceans  engaged 
them  with  half  their  numbers,  in  the  sea  of 
•Sardo  [Sardinifi],  and  after  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict, put  them  to  flight;  but  they  had  forty  of 
their  own  ships  sunk,  and  the  rest  were  quite 
disabled.  Such  of  the  Phoceans  as  had  lost 
their  ships  made  for  the  shore  of  Agylla,  in 
Tuscia,  in  their  small  boats ;  but  were  put  to 
death  as  they  landed  by  the  country  people. 
A  dreadful  disorder  immediately  afterwards 
attacked  both  the  inhabitants  (  and  cattle  of 
that  district;  and  on  applying  to  the  Delphic 
oracle  for  the  cause,  they  were  told  it  was  for 

(i)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  «5, 165, 167. — Herodotus  describes 
the  island  offEnotria,  as  "  over-against  Velia,  in  Lucanm." 
(j)  Herodot.  lib.  jv.  cap.  138. 


the  unprovoked  murder  of  the  fleeing  Pho- 
ceans, which  they  were  enjoined  to  expiate 
by  a  yearly  commemoration  of  their  deaths, 
and  the  exhibition  of  gymnastic  combats:  an 
observance  that  was  continued  down  to  the 
days  of  Herodotus.  The  Phoceans,  though 
victors  in  this  battle,  were  left  too  weak  to 
sustain  a  second  attack,  which  their  enemies 
meditated  :  they  therefore  abandoned  Cyrnos, 
and  went  to  Rhegium  :  but  not  finding  a  settle- 
ment there  to  their  mind,  they  afterwards  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  small  island  of  CEnotria, 
or  Pontia,  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  where  their 
ancestors  had  planted  a  colony  .(i) 

The  Phoceans  who  returned  home,  lived  in 
subjection  to  the  Persians,  or  tyrants  of  their 
own :  among  the  latter,  notice 
is  taken  of  Laodamas,  who 
attended  Darius  Hystaspes  in 
his  Scythian  expedition  ;(j)  and 
Dioiiysius,  who  joined  Aristago- 
rus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  in  the 
Ionian  insurrection,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  his  countrymen, 
retired  to  Pho2nice,  where  he 
made  an  immense  booty  by 
seizing  the  ships  trading  to  that  country. 
From  Phrenice  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  com- 
mitted great  depredations  on  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Tuscans ;  but  never  molested  the 
Greeks.(k) 

In  the  times  of  the  Romans,  the  city  of 
Phocaea,  for  siding  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
was  besieged,  taken,  and  plun- 
dered, by  the  Roman  general ; 
but  allowed  to  retain  its  own 
laws.  When  Aristonicus,  bro- 
ther to  Attalus,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  endeavoured  to  recover  the  kingdom, 
which  Attalus  had  bequeathed  to  the  Romans, 
the  Phoceans  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  which  so  displeased  the  senate, 
that  they  commanded  the  city  .Ju,  Per 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
race  of  the  Phoceans  to  be  ex- 
tirpated; but,  through  the  inter- 
position of  the  Massilienses,  a 
Phocean  colony,  this  sentence  was  reversed.(l) 
Pompey  declared  Phocaea  to  be  a  free  city, 
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(k)  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  11,  etseq. 

(1)  Tit.  Liv.  Decad.  iv.  lib.  vii.  et  teq.  Justin,  lib.  \x\\i: 
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and  restored  the  inhabitants  to 
all  their  ancient  privileges  ;  and 
under  the  Caesars  it  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
2.  SMYRNA  [Ismyr],  seated  at  the  bottom  of 
a  gulf,  to  which  it  gave  name,  was  in  early 
times  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  not  origi- 
nally one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian 
league  :  it  was  admitted  into  that  confederacy 
through  the  Ephesians,  who  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  same  district  with  the  Stnyr- 
neans  ;(m)  whence  Ephesus  is  sometimes  called 
Smyrna.  Velleius  Paterculus(n)  reckons  it 
among  the  cities  of  ^Eolis;  and  Herodotus(o) 
says  it  was  built  by  the  JEolians,  but  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  lonians,  who  claimed 
the  territory.  Pliny  thinks  it  was  founded  by 
an  Amazon,  named  Smyrna  ;  and  adds,  that, 
many  ages  afterwards,  it  was  rebuilt  and 
adorned  by  Alexander  the  Great.(p)  What- 
ever credit  may  be  due  to  the  former  of  these 
stories,  the  writer  is  incorrect  in  the  latter; 
for  Strabo,  a  more  accurate  geographer,  affirms 
that  Smyrna,  400  years  after  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Lydians,  during  which  time 
the  Smyrneans  dwelt  in  villages,  was  begun  to 
be  rebuilt  by  Antigonus,  and  completed  by 
Lysimachus.(q)  The  new  city,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  was  built  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  furlongs  from  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
and,  as  modern  travellers  conjecture,  between 
the  castle  on  the  shore  and  the  present  city.(r) 
Being  conveniently  situated  for  trade,  it  early 
became  one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
of  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  The  author  of  the 
life  of  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  celebrated 
emporium  in  that,  poet's  time  ;  but  it  was  under 
the  Roman  emperors  that  Smyrna  attained  its 
highest  grandeur,  and  it  was  by  them  distin- 
guished with  titles,  exemptions,  and  privileges, 
beyond  every  other  Asiatic  city,  Ephesus  only 
i  \cepted. 

The  walls  of  Smyrna  were  washed  by  the 
river  Meles,  near  the  banks  of  which  Homer  is 
said  to  have  been  boni:  as  the  name  of  his 
lather  was  unknown,  he  was  called  Melesi- 
;  and  some  writers  affirm,  that  he  corn- 


Cm)  Slniho.  lib.  xiv.  tub.  init. 

(n)  Lil».  i.  cap.  4.  (o)  Lib.  i.  cap.  104. 

(p)  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  29. 

(q)  Strabo.  ut  supr. 

(r»  Spon,  Le  Bruyn,  Tournefort,  et  al. 
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posed  his  inimitable  poem  in  a  cave  near  its 
source.(s) 

While  this  city  belonged  to  the  jJEolians,  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon,  an 
Ionian  city,  were  expelled  their  native  place 
for  sedition,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the 
Smyrneans,  but  they  very  ungratefully  requited 
them :  for,  at  the  season  of  the  Bacchanalia, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  their 
religious  rites  without  the  walls,  these  refugees 
shut  the  gates,  and  seized  the  city.  The  JEo- 
lians  flew  to  the  assistance  of  their  country- 
men ;  but  finding  the  Colophonians  were  sup- 
ported by  the  other  cities  of  Ionia,  they 
submitted  to  a  compromise,  of  which  the 
stipulations  were,  that  the  effects  of  the 
Smyrneans  should  be  delivered  up,  but  that 
they  and  the  other  JEolians  should  renounce 
all  claim  to  the  city.  From  this  time  Smyrna 
made  the  twelfth  city  of  the  Ionian  league.(t) 

Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  on  some  f  Jul  Per  ,4004 
occasion  not  explained,  laid 
siege  to  Smyrna;  and  when  the 
citizens,  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  requested  leave  to 
capitulate,  he  would  grant  it  on  no  other  terms 
than  of  their  surrendering  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  his  soldiers.  Hard  as  was  this 
condition,  they  seemed  to  have  no  alternative 
between  voluntary  compliance,  and  seeing  their 
city  stormed,  and  the  objects  of  their  affection 
taken  from  them  by  brutal  force.  They  were 
therefore  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  a 
female  slave  suggested  to  her  master,  that  all 
the  women  of  her  condition  might  be  properly 
dressed  out,  and  sent  to  the  enemy  in  lieu  of 
their  mistresses.  The  experiment  was  tried ; 
and  succeeded  so  well,  that  whilst  the  Lydians 
were  giving  themselves  up  to  festivity  and 
lascivious  enjoyment  with  their  captives,  the 
Smyrneans,  making  a  sudden  sortie  from  the 
city,  fell  upon  their  camp,  and  took  them 
almost  all  prisoners.  In  memory  of  this 
event,  an  annual  feast  was  celebrated  at 
Smyrna,  during  which  the  female  slaves 
were  permitted  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  free 
women.(u)  The  city  was  subsequently  taken 
by  Halyattes  II.  and  continued  subject  to  the 

(s)  Pausan.  in  Acha'ic.  cap.  5. 

(t)  Herodot.  lib  i.  cap.  150. 

(u)  A  story,  precisely  similar  to  this,  occurs  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Fideuata;,  under 
Lucius  Posthuiuius. 
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Lydians  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  whose  general, 
Harpagus,  reduced  it  under  the 
the  Persian  yoke.  It  afterwards 
shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the 
Ionian  cities,  as  will  appear  in 
the  history  of  the  country  at 
large. 

The  Smyrneans  were  always  faithful  to  the 
Romans ;  and  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  Asiatics  who  honoured  Rome  as  a  god- 
dess, with  a  temple,  priests,  and  sacrifices, 
even  while  Carthage  was  at  the  height  of  its 
glory,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia  possessed 
by  power/ul  princes,  who  had  not  experienced 
the  Roman  valour.  Smyrna  was  rebuilt  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  after  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,(v)  about  the  180th  year  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  is  still,  on  account  of 
its  convenient  harbour,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  populous  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  ter- 
ritory is  very  fertile  and  pleasant,  abounding 
chiefly  in  vines  and  olives;  but  the  air  is 
accounted  unwholesome.  According  to  Aris- 
tides,  the  citizens  were  much  given  to  luxury 
and  indolence ;  but  were  equally  esteemed  for 
their  valour  and  intrepidity,  when  called  into 
action.(w)  Smyrna  was  one  of  the  Apocalyp- 
tic churches  ;(x)  and  is  the  only  one  that 
remains  with  any  reputation. 

3.  CLAZOMEN^E  [Vourla,  or  Isle  St.  Jean], 
founded  by  the  lonians  in  the  reign  of  Ardyes, 
the  successor  of  Gyges,  was  a 
city  of  great  note  in  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  Greece.  It  held 
out  against  the  Lydians,  after 
most  of  the  other  cities  of  Ionia 
had  been  reduced  by  Halyattes  H.(y)  and  was 
fortified  at  a  vast  expense  by  the  lonians,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Persian  conquests. 
But  after  the  defeat  of  Croesus, 
and  surrender  of  Sardis,  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  the  city 
on  the  continent,  and  withdrew 
to  a  neighbouring  island,  where 
they  built  the  city  of  Clazomena?,  which  is  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Roman  history.  Alex- 

(v)  The  Greeks,  according  to  Le  Bruyn,  reckon  si\  dread- 
ful visitations  of  this  kind,  by  which  most  of  the  town  has  at 
different  times  been  destroyed;  and  they  have  a  tradition, 
that  it  is  to  be  utterly  ruined  by  a  seventh,  and  never  after- 
wards rebuilt. 

(vv)  Aristid.  in  Smyrna  Encomia. 

(x)  Rev.  ii.  8—11.  (y)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  16. 
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ander  joined  this  island  to  the  continent  by  a 
causeway  250  paces  in  length,  whence  most  of 
the  ancient  geographers  reckon  it  among  the 
Continental  cities.(z)  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
ClaxomensE  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
who  obtained  the  surname  of  Grynatus,  as  some 
suppose,  from  Grynium,  the  ancient  name  of 
this  city.  Cybcle  and  Diana  also  had  their 
share  of  religious  worship  from  the  Clazome- 
nians.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the 
Persians  got  possession  of  Clazomenae,(a)  and 
thought  it  of  such  consequence,  that  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  part  with  it  at  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas.  Alexander  reinstated  the  citizens 
in  their  ancient  liberty  and  privileges,  which 
were  enlarged  by  the  Romans,  whom  the 
Clazomenians  assisted  on  all  occasions.  The 
Romans,  knowing  well  the  importance  of  this 
city  for  enabling  them  to  carry  on  their  Asiatic 
wars,  declared  the  citizens  a  free  people,  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Drymusa, 
and  often  quarrelled  with  the  princes  of  Asia 
on  their  account.(b)  Augustus  repaired  and 
embellished  their  city  to  such  an  extent,  that 
on  some  medals  he  is  styled  its  founder.  It  is 
now  in  ruins. 

4.  ERYTHR^:  [Erethri,  or  Ritree],  seated  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Mimas,  on  the  shore  opposite 
the  Hippi  isles,(c)  is  by  some  supposed  to 
derive  its  origin  and  name  from  Erythrus,  a 
son  of  Rhadamanthus;  by  others  it  is  reputed 
to  have  been  built  by  Neleus,  a  son  of 
Codrus  ;(d)  and  by  a  third  party,  Cnopus,  a 
natural  son  of  Codrus,  is  said  to  have  collected 
a  number  of  followers  from  all  the  cities  of 
Ionia,  and  having  settled  them  in  Erythra?, 
gave  the  city  the  name  of  Cnopupolis,  which 
it  only  retained  during  his  lifetime.(e)  Erythra; 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  sibyl  Herophila,  sur- 
named  the  Erythraean,  who  predicted  the  ruin 
that  the  Trojan  war  would  bring  upon  the 
Greeks;  and  also  of  Athena'is,  another  of  the 
sibyls,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander.(f) 
It  had  a  spacious  harbour,  called  Cyssus,  and 
a  stately  temple  of  Hercules,  containing  a  statue 
of  that  hero,  very  much  resembling  the  statues 

(z)  Pausan.  in  .\ckaic.  cap.  3. 

(a)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  123. 

(b)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  x\\viii.  cap.  39.          (c)  Strabo.  lib.  xiv. 

(d)  Pausan.  lib.  x.  cap.  12.    Tit.   Liv.  lib.  \li\.  cap.  28; 
lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  39. 

(e)  Polyu'ii.  lib.  \iii. 

(f)  Pausan.  in  Phocis.  cap.  12. 
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of  the  Egyptians.  Erythrae  always  sided  with 
ill.  Unmans,  and  were  rewarded  with  ample 
l>ri\ liters  and  enlarged  territories.(g)  It  is 
now  a  village. 

.').  TEOS,  or  TEIOS  [Bodroun,  or  SipagiK],  is 
called  an  island  by  Pliny ;  but  he  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  the  ancient  geographers.  It  was 
seated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ionian  penin- 
sula, and  served  as  a  port  to  Smyrna.  Ana- 
creon  and  Hecatseus  the  historian  were  born 
here.  In  the  age  of  Anacreon,  the  inhabitants 
of  Teos  left  their  native  country,  to  avoid  the 
oppression  of  the  Persians,  and  settled  in  the  city 
of  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  which  Timesius  of  Clazo- 
meme  had  founded.(h)  Some  of  them  after- 
wards returned ;  for,  under  the  Romans,  Teos 
became  of  consequence,  and  was  well  peo- 
pled.^) The  small  towns  of  Erse  and  Myonessus 
\Jalanghi- Liman],  between  Teos  and  Lebedus, 
were  formerly  subject  to  the  Teians. 

6.  LEBEDUS,  of  which  only  some  ruins  re- 
main,  was   founded   by   one   of  the   sons   of 
Codnis,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  festivals 
annually  observed  by  its  citizens  in  honour  of 
J3(icc/uis,  as  well  as  for  its  cave  and  temple  of 
Trophonius.     Lysimachus  ruined  this  city,  and 
transferred  the  inhabitants  to  Ephesus.(j)     On 
his  death,    they  returned,    and    rebuilt  it,  but 
it  never  recovered  its  importance,  being  rather 
a  village  than  a  city.(k) 

7.  COLOPHON  \Altobosco,  or  Belvedere],  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Ionian  league,  was 
founded  by  Mopsus,  son  of  Manto,  and  grand- 
-on  of  Tiresias ;    but  afterwards  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  sous  of  Codnis.     Its  name  is 
compounded  of  Col-oph-on,   "  the  hill,  or  place 
of  the   Ophite   deity,"    and   near  it  stood   a 
remarkablf  grove  and  temple  of  Apollo  Clarie 
which  was  much  resorted  to,   on  account  of 
ii>  oracle.     The  Colophonians  were  celebrated 
for  their  equestrian  skill.     After  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Troy,    Calchas    the  soothsayer,  whom 
Homer  di -si-n.iles    by    the    title   of  "  divine," 
repaired  to  Colophon,  but  there  met  with  hit 
death,  agreeably  to  the  oracle,  in  finding  Mop- 

!ed   him  in  the  art  of  divination. 


.1)0.  ut  supr.    Tit.  Liv.  lil>.  xxxv.  cap.  39. 
(h)  Strabo.  lib.  \iv.    Hcroilot.  lib.  i.  rap.  168. 
(i)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  27. 

(j)  I'.ni^tn.   in  Alii,-.     Stnilxi.   ut   .supr.    Horodot.  lib.  i 

142. 
(k)  Herat,  lib.  i.  E,,i*t.  11. 


Colophon  was  the  birth-place  of  Mimnermus, 
Nicander,  and  Xenophanes,  and  was  one  of 
the  seven  cities  that  disputed  for  the  honour 
of  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer;  it  was 
destroyed  by  Lysimachus;  but  rebuilt,  after 
his  death,  in  a  more  convenient  situation.  The 
small  town  of  Notium  belonged  to  the  Colo- 
phonians, and  was  allowed  by  the  Romans  to 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  with  them.(l) 

8.  EPHESUS  [Ayasalou/c],  like  Smyrna,  is  by 
some  respectable  authorities  referred  for  its 
origin  to  the  Amazons  ;(m)  but  Strabo  confers 
the  honour  of  its  foundation  upon  Androclus, 
the  son  of  Codrus.  It  was  always  a  place  of 
great  sanctity,  and  bore  at  different  times  the 
names  of  Samorna,  or  Smyrna,  Alopes,  Orty- 
gia,  Merges,  Trachaea,  and  Ptela;  in  all  of 
which  some  reference  may  be  found  to  its 
peculiar  devotion  to  religious  purposes.  The 
ancient  city  stood  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Smyrna,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Caystrus. 
or  Cayster  [Kitchik-Meinder,  or  Little  Mean- 
der'], and  on  the  coast  of  the  Icarian  sea ;  but 
it  has  been  so  frequently  destroyed  and  rebuilt, 
that  the  precise  spot  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
termined. 

Ephesus  was  renowned  in  antiquity  for  its 
temple  of  Diana,  which  was  deemed  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  origin 
of  this  remarkable  edifice  was  a  sacred  elm, 
around  which  the  Amazons  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  to  perform  their  religious  rites ; 
and  in  a  niche,  or  hollow  of  the  tree,  was  depo- 
sited a  small  ebony(n)  statue  of  the  goddess, 
carved  by  one  Canitia,  or  Canidia,  a  celebrated 
sorceress,  though  its  votaries  supposed  it  had 
been  sent  from  heaven  by  Jupiter. (o)  When 
the  veneration  for  Diana  increased  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Lesser  Asia,  a  stately  building 
was  erected,  about  the  time  of  Croesus,  at  the 
public  expense,  near  the  site  of  the  elm,  and 
the  statue  was  removed  into  it.  Ctesiphon,  or 
Chersiphron,  furnished  the  design,  and  invented 
a  machine  for  transporting  and  raising  the 
columns;  and  under  his  direction,  and  that  of 
his  son  Metagenes,  the  building  was  chiefly 

(1)  Strabo.  lib.  xiv.    Heroilot.  in  Vit.  Homer,  cap.  8.     Tit. 
Liv.  lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  39.    Plin.  lib.  v.  rap.  29. 

(m)  Hcraclid.  DC  Polit.    Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  29.    Orosius, 
lib.  i.  cap.  15.    Justin,  lib.  ii. 

(n)  Or  ivory,  according  to  Pliny  ;  or  cedar,  as  says  Vitru- 
\iiis;   or  i>i'  Iht-  icood  of  the  vine,  as  others  report. 

(o)  Plin.  lib.  xix.  cap.  4. 
o 
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executed.  Though  this  first  temple  was  not 
so  sumptuous  as  that  by  which  it  was  suc- 
ceeded, its  magnificence  and  stupendous  work- 
manship procured  it  a  place  among  the  seven 
wonders.  Above  the  entrance,  the  architect 
had,  with  his  engines,  laid  a  large  stone ;  but 
the  people,  from  whom  the  means  were  kept 
secret  by  the  masons,  considered  it  to  have 
been  placed  there  by  the  goddess  herself. 
This  temple  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  born, 
by  one  Erostratus,  an  enthusiastic  Ephesian, 
who  owned  on  the  rack,  that  his  only  motive 
in  destroying  so  excellent  a  building,  was  the 
desire  of  transmitting  his  name  to  future  ages. 
The  general  council  of  Asia  attempted  to 
thwart  his  design,  by  a  decree  forbidding  any 
one  to  speak  of  him ;  but  the  prohibition  only 
tended  to  perpetuate  his  name ;  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Ephesus  is  rarely  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  those  times  without  some  allusion 
to  the  madness  of  its  destroyer.  From  the 
ruins  of  this  temple  arose  a  more  splendid  and 
magnificent  structure.  The  pillars,  and  such 
other  materials  as  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  were  sold  to  defray  the  expense ;  as 
were  also  the  jewels  of  the  Ephesian  women, 
who  willingly  parted  with  them  on  so  pious  an 
occasion ;  and  a  sum  was  raised  for  carrying 
on  the  work  till  other  contributions  came  in, 
which  in  a  short  time  amounted  to  an  immense 
treasure.  Alexander  the  Great  gave  all  the 
tribute  that  the  Ephesians  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  to  Darius ;  appointed  Dinocrates 
the  architect  to  supply  the  designs  ;  and  would 
have  finished  the  temple  at  his  own  entire 
charge,  if  the  Ephesians  would  have  inscribed 
his  name  on  the  front  as  its  founder.  This 
offer,  however,  they  declined ;  observing,  in 
the  language  of  adulation,  "  that  it  would  be 
unbecoming  in  one  deity  to  erect  a  temple  to 
another."  This  wonderful  edifice  was  seated 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  at  the  head  of 
a  marsh  ;  a  situation,  says  Pliny,  chosen  as 
being  less  subject  to  earthquakes,  though  it 
doubled  the  expense ;  for  extensive  drains,  or 
sewers,  became  necessary  to  convey  the  water 
that  came  down  the  hill  into  the  morass  and 
the  Cayster.  Philo  Byzantius  says,  that  such 
quantities  of  stone  were  used  in  this  work  as 

(p)  A  beautiful  representation  of  this  temple  may  be  seen 
in  Montfaucon's  Antiq.  Explic.  Suppl.  vol.  ii.  pi.  33. 
VOL.  II. 


nearly  emptied  all  the  quarries  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  conduits  are  what  the  present  inha- 
bitants mistake  for  a  labyrinth.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  or,  as  Pliny  writes,  four  hun- 
dred, occupied  all  Asia  in  building  this  temple. 
Its  length  was  425  feet;  its  breadth  200;  and 
it  was  supported  by  127  marble  pillars,  the  gift 
of  as  many  kings,  sixty  feet  in  height ;  of  which 
27  were  most  curiously  carved,  and  the  n  -i 
polished.  The  bas-reliefs  of  one  were  exe- 
cuted by  Scopas,  the  most  celebrated  sculptor 
of  antiquity.  The  altar  was  almost  wholly  the 
work  of  Praxiteles.(p)  The  temple  long  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  an  asylum,  which  the 
emperor  Tiberius  revoked,  on  account  of  tin- 
abuses  and  disorders  to  which  it  had  given 
rise.  The  officiating  priests,  who  were  eunuchs, 
were  called  Estiatores  and  Ksseme ;  they  had 
a  particular  diet  assigned  them,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  private  house,  and  had  the 
care  of  the  sacred  virgins.  The  riches  con- 
tained in  this  temple  were  immense ;  and  the 
presiding  goddess  was  worshipped  with  the 
most  awful  solemnity.  Once  in  every  year  the 
lonians  resorted  to  Ephesus,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Diana ; 
and  on  that  occasion  made  rich  offerings  to 
the  deity  and  her  priests.(q)  This  temple 
received  great  damage  from  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius;  Nero  plundered  it  of  all 
its  riches;  and  its  final  destruction  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place,  in  pursuance  of  Constan- 
tine's  edict  for  overthrowing  and  demolishing 
all  the  temples  of  the  heathens.  Only  some 
ruins,  and  a  few  broken  pillars,  forty  feet  lon^. 
and  seven  in  diameter,  remain  to  mark  the 
spot  where  it  stood. 

From  a  number  of  representations,  which 
still  remain,  of  "  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians," it  is  ascertained  that  she  was  widely 
different  from  Diana  the  Huntress.  In  some 
statues  she  is  represented  with  a  tower  on  her 
head,  covered  all  over  with  breasts  from  tin- 
shoulders  to  the  feet;  in  others,  she  i>  thus 
represented  from  the  neck  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  the  thighs  and  legs  being  covered 
with  the  heads  of  different  animals.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  under  this  name  and  form. 
Nature,  the  nourisher  and  supporter  of  all 
things,  was  worshipped,  and  that  in  her  was 


(q)  Plin. 
lib.  iii. 
5  P 


lib.  xvi.  cap.  40.     Stralo.  lib.  \\\.    Thucjd. 
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eourentrated  the  attributes  of  several  deities. 
On  two  of  Montfaucon's  representations  of 
this  deity  is  the  following  inscription:  na»«>o^5 
(pi/a.{  warr»>  yumf  "  Xdtiirc,  full  of  varied  creatures, 
and  mother  of  all  things :"  hence  it  is  evident, 
that  she  was  the  same  with  Cybele  and  Da  ma- 
ter, the  mother  of  the  gods,  the  antiquity  of 
whose  worship  has  been  already  commented 
upon.(r) 

When  the  lonians,  under  the  conduct  of 
Androclus,  first  arrived  at  Ephesus,  they  found 
it  occupied  by  the  Leleges  and  Carians,  whom 
they  expelled.  The  city  soon  became  the 
metropolis  of  Ionia,  and  subsequently  of  all 
Asia;  insomuch  that  Stephanus  gives  it  the 
title  of  Upiphanestate,  or  most  illustrious;  Pliny- 
calls  it  the  ornament  of  Asia;  and  Strabo  the 
greatest  emporium  of  that  continent.  Ephesus 
was  originally  governed  by  Androclus  and  his 
descendants,  who  assumed  the  royal  title ;  and 
whose  posterity,  so  low  down  as  the  days  of 
Strabo,  were  styled  kings,  and  allowed  to  wear 
a  scarlet  robe,  with  a  sceptre,  and  other  ensigns 
of  royal  dignity.  In  process  of  time,  but  on 
what  occasion  is  unknown,  a  new  form  of 
government  was  introduced,  and  a  senate 
established,  which  continued  till  the  tyrant 
Pythagoras  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  abo- 
lished the  senate,  and  filled  the  city  with 
bloodshed  and  rapine,  not  even  sparing  such 
as  rlcd  for  protection  to  the  temple  of  Diana.(s) 
Pythagoras  was  succeeded  by  Pindarus,  who, 
according  to  ./Elian,  was  grandson  to  Haly- 
attes  II.  king  of  Lydia,  and  nephew  to  Croesus. 
He  treated  the  Ephesians  with  more  humanity 
than  his  predecessor,  and  when  they  were 
besieged  by  Croesus,  he  advised  them  to  devote 
their  city  to  Diana,  and  to  fasten  the  wall  by 
a  rope  to  her  temple.  This  device  did  not 
save  the  city ;  though  it  procured  the  people 
some  favour  with  the  conquerors ;  for  Croesus 
\\:i^  so  pleased  with  their  piety,  that  he  restor- 
ed them  to  their  former  liberty,  and  Pindarus 
retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.(t)  Other  tyrants 
of  Ephesus  mentioned  by  historians  were  Athe- 
ir.i^oras,  Comas,  Aristarclius,  and  Hegesius. 
Alexander  expelled  the  last  of  these  after  the 
battle  of  theGranirus,  and  established  a  demo- 
cracy in  the  city. 

\\a<  rebuilt  by  Lysimachus,  nearer 

(T)  See  before,  p.  276. 
(»)  Suidas. 


to  the  temple,  and  in  a  more  convenient  situa- 
tion, about  seven  stadia  from  the  old  town. 
The  inhabitants  shewing  great  reluctance  to 
quit  their  ancient  dwelling,  Lysimachus  caused 
all  the  drains  that  conveyed  the  waste  water 
into  the  neighbouring  fens  and  river  to  be 
stopped  up ;  so  that,  on  the  next  occurrence 
of  violent  rains,  great  part  of  the  town  was  laid 
under  water,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
drowned,  and  the  rest,  without  farther  resist- 
ance, removed  to  the  new  city.  Lysimachus 
ordered  his  new  city  to  be  called  Arsinoe,  in 
honour  of  his  wife;  but,  after  his  death,  its 
ancient  name  was  revived.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  the  Ephe- 
sians sided  with  the  former,  and  by  his  direc- 
tions massacred  all  the  Romans  resident  among 
them.  For  this  they  wrere  so  severely  fined 
by  Sylla,  as  to  be  almost  reduced  to  beggary  ; 
but  they  afterwards  obtained  favour  with  the 
senate,  and  were  suffered  to  live  under  their 
own  laws.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Ephesus 
wras  much  damaged  by  an  earthquake ;  but 
that  emperor  repaired  and  adorned  it  with 
several  stately  buildings ;  of  which  only  a  few 
ruins  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  aqueduct,  of 
which  a  portion  is  still  standing,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Greek  emperors ; 
the  pillars,  for  supporting  the  arches,  are  of 
fine  marble,  and  of  different  heights,  as  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground  and  the  level  of  the 
fluid  required.  This  aqueduct  served  to  con- 
vey water  into  the  city  from  the  spring  Halitee, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  gate,  called  by 
the  present  inhabitants,  the  gate  of  persecution, 
for  what  reason  is  unknown,  is  remarkable  for 
three  bas-reliefs  on  the  mould,  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  port,  of  which  there  are 
many  medals  extant,  is  now  an  open  road,  not 
much  frequented ;  and  the  Cayster,  formerly 
navigable,  is  nearly  choked  with  sand.  The 
Ephesians,  who  were  extremely  superstitious, 
were  accounted  such  adepts  in  sorcery  and 
curious  arts,  that  the  term  Ephesian  letters, 
which  were  a  kind  of  amulets,  with  "  certain 
obscure  incantations,"  as  Suidas  calls  them, 
became  common  for  all  sorts  of  spells  or 
charms. 

9.  PRIENE   [Samsouri},   is   by  some   writers 
said    to  have  been   built   by  one  Philotas,    a 

(t)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  26.    Polysen.  lib.  vii.    AJian.  For. 
Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  26. 
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Boeotian,  who  called  it  Cadmea;  by  others  its 
foundation  is  attributed  to  an  Athenian  colony. 
Ptolemy  places  it  at  a  distance  from  the  sea ; 
but  all  other  geographers  reckon  it  among 
the  maritime  towns  of  Ionia.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  by  whose 
dexterity,  Halyattes  was  induced  to  raise  the 
siege  of  the  city,  when  he  had  reduced  it  to  a 
state  of  famine,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty 
favourable  to  the  inhabitants.(u)  Of  its  sub- 
sequent fate  very  little  is  known. 

10.  MILETUS  [Palataschia,  or  Palatsa],  situ- 
ated about  ten  stadia  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mseander,  on  the  sea-coast,  was  once 
a  city  of  so  much  consequence,  that  it  is  styled 
by  Pliny  and  Pomp.  Mela  "  the  first  city  and 
metropolis  of  all  Ionia."  Pliny  distinguishes 
between  the  ancient  and  the  new  Miletus  :(v) 
the  former,  he  says,  was  called  successively 
Lelegeis,  from  the  Leleges,  who  inhabited  it ; 
Pythiusa,  from  the  number  of  pines  that  grew 
in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  Anactoria,  for  which 
last  he  gives  no  explanation ;  but  Pausanias 
says  the  whole  territory  of  Miletus  was  an- 
ciently called  Anactoria,  from  Anak,  or  Anax, 
the  son  of  Ge,  or  Telia,  the  earth,  and  father  to 
Asterion.  The  tomb  of  Asterion,  adds  this 
writer,  was  discovered  in  the  island  of  Lade, 
over-against  Miletus,  and  within  was  a  skeleton, 
ten  cubits  in  length  :(\v)  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Anaces,  or  Anakim,  once  had  a  set- 
tlement in  this  quarter.(x)  Strabo  says  the 
ancient  Miletus  was  built  by  a  Cretan  colony, 
brought  hither  by  Miletus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by 
which  is  meant  a  priest  of  that  idol ;  the  new 
city,  says  the  same  author,  was  founded  by 
Neleus,  son  of  Codrus.  The  inhabitants  ap- 
plied themselves  very  early  to  navigation,  and 
planted  eighty  colonies,  as  Pliny(y)  states,  or 
380,  according  to  Seneca,(z)  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  woollen  manufacture  was 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  its  softness 
and  elegance.  The  city  was  not  less  renowned 
for  its  wealth  and  population,  than  for  its  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymceus.  This 
temple  was  burned  by  Xerxes,  and  rebuilt  by 
the  Milesians,  of  such  an  immense  si/e,  that 
Strabo  compares  it  to  a  village ;  for  this  reason 

(u)Straho.  lib.xii.  Pausan.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2  ;  lib.  \iii.cap.21. 
(v)  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  29. 

(w)  Pausan.  lib.  i.  p.  87. — See  also  the  Genealogical  Ta- 
ble of  t  lie  (iomenans,  A,  No.  10. 

(x)  See  before,  p.  295..  (y)  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  20. 


it  remained  uncovered,  but  was  surrounded  by 
a  thick  grove,  in  which  dwelt  the  officiating 
priests.  Extensive  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen 
of  this  edifice ;  but  the  town  consists  only  of 
a  few  shepherds'  cottages.  Miletus  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  philosophers  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  Anaximenes,  Hecataeus  the  historian, 
Timotheus  the  musician,  and  some  other  equally 
celebrated  characters.  Near  Miletus  stood 
mount  Latmos,  celebrated  by  the  poets  as 
the  scene  of  Luna's  nocturnal  visits  to  Endy- 
mion. 

The  Milesians  were  frequently  reduced  to  a 
miserable  state  by  tyrants,  who  governed  with 
arbitrary  sway.  Thoas  and  Damasenor,  the 
earliest  among  these,  are  said  to  have  filled  the 
city  with  blood  and  slaughter  ;(a)  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  violence  caused  that  Mile- 
sian colony  to  pass  over  into  Egypt,  which 
built  there  the  celebrated  Milesian  wall,  in  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus.(b)  After  the  expulsion 
of  Thoas  and  Damasenor,  Thrasybulus  seized 
the  sovereignty,  and  retained  it  till  his  death. 
He  governed  with  prudence,  put  an  end  to  the 
long  war  in  which  his  countrymen  had  been 
engaged  with  the  kings  of  Lydia,(c)  and  had 
his  friendship  courted  by  most  of  the  tyrants 
of  Greece,  who  governed  themselves  by  his 
advice.  After  his  death,  other  tyrants  arose, 
and  it  was  not  till  they  called  in  the  Persians 
to  their  assistance,  that  the  Milesians  recovered 
their  liberties  and  their  tranquil! ity.(d)  From 
this  period  they  increased  in  wealth  and  repu- 
tation; but  in  the  sequel  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, with  the  rest  of  Ionia,,  to  Croesus.  After 
the  defeat  of  that  prince  by  Cyrus,  and  the  fall 
of  Sardis,  the  Persian  conqueror  allowed  them 
to  live  on  the  terms  of  their  former  agreement 
with  the  Lydians,  an  indulgence  grantetl  to 
tin 'in  exclusively,  and  they  in  consequence 
continued  to  flourish,  till  Histiaeus  and  Arista- 
goras,  in  eadeavouriug  to  shake  off  the  Persian 
yoke,  brought  ruin  upon  them,  and  upon  all 
lonia.(e)  The  city  of  Miletus  was  besieged, 
taken,  and  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  ^}l^  P(,r  ,.>|7 
inhabitants  were  transported,  S  \.  M.  3507! 
first  to  S usa,  and  afterwards  to  \  Olymp.  LXX.  4. 
Ampae,  a  city  on  the  Persian  'B-c-  4J)7- 

(z)  Senec.  De  Consolat.  ad  Albinam. 

(a)  Pint,  in  Vit.  Ptolfin.  (b)  Sli\ib(  .  lib.  xvii, 

(c)  See  before,  p.  299,  300. 

(d)  Herodot.  lib.  v.  cap.  28,  2!). 

(e)  See  before,  p.  392,  ct  «<•<;. 
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Olymp. 
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Jul.  Per.  4312. 

A.  M.       3002. 
Olymp. 

xciv.     3. 

B.  C.          402. 


-ulf,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.(f) 
The  Persians  reserved  to  themselves  the  lands 
about  the  town,  but  gave  the  hilly  and  less 
fertile  parts  to  the  Carians  of  Pedieis.  The 
Milesians  being  permitted  afterwards  to  return 
and  ivlmild  their  city,  they  made  choice  of  a 
spot  at  some  distance  from  its  original  site; 
but  never  recovered  their  former  power.  When 
they  contended  with  the  Sami- 
ans,  for  the  sovereignty  of  Pri- 
ene,(g)  they  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  Athenians  for 
assistance;  and  in  return  they 
sided  with  them  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  till 
Alcibiades  gained  them  over  to  the  Laced  ae- 
monians.(h)  In  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
the  Milesians  were  preparing  to 
join  that  prince;  but  Tissapher- 
nes,  governor  of  the  province, 
having  timely  notice  of  their 
design,  put  some  of  the  chief 
conspirators  to  death,  banished  others,  and 
reduced  the  city  to  a  miserable  state  of  slavery. 
When  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  invaded  Asia 
Minor,  Miletus  Mas  relieved  from  its  oppres- 
sors ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Antal- 
cidas,  which  followed,  it  was 
given  up,  and  confirmed  to  the 
Persians.  Alexander  restored 
them  to  their  ancient  liberty, 
notwithstanding  they  had  shut  their  gates 
against  him,  and  refused  to  submit  till  he  had 
reduced  them  to  extremities.  From  this  time 
they  seem  to  have  been  independent,  but  under 
what  government  is  uncertain.  In  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  II.  king  of  Syria,  they  were  cruelly 
oppressed  by  their  tyrant  Timarchns,  till  he 
was  expelled  by  that  prince,  who  was  in  return 
honoured  by  the  Milesians  with  the  title  of 
T/n'os.(\)  Miletus  passed  with  the  rest  of 
Ionia  under  the  domination  of  the  Romans; 
by  whom  the  eiti/en*  were  kindly  treated,  and 
MiU'ered  to  enjoj  their  freedom,  especially  under 
the  emperors. 

The  t\\o  oilier  cities  in  the  Ionian  confede- 

.    Nvcre  Chios  and  Samos,   in  the  islands  of 

the  -aine  name;   which  will  be  noticed  in  a  sub- 

M-I  (in-lit  Chapter:  to  these  Thucydides  adds  the 


cities  of  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,(j) 
and  Velleius  those  of  Delos,  Paros,  Andros, 
and  Tenos,  which  were  all,  says  that  writer, 
peopled  by  lonians.(k) 


Jul.  Per.  4327. 
V  M.        3617. 

Olymp. 

xcvm.     2. 

B.  C.  387. 


i     II.  rodot.libvi.  cap.  lit,  21. 

~IT  Ix-forc,  p.  ;~>1H. 
(h)  Ibid.  p.  5<i:»,  W\. 
(i)  Appinn.  in  Syriac.     Proltuj.  in  Troyum.  lib.  xxvi. 
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,  which  received  its  name  from  ^Eolns, 
son  of  Helenus,  extended,  according  to  Strabj, 
from  the  promontory  Lectum  to  the  river  H  jr- 
mus  ;  but  in  more  early  times  it  comprehended 
all  Troas,  reaching  along  the  coast  from  Ionia 
to  the  Propontis.  The  eleven  cities  of  Jf^oYis, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  were  Cyma,  or 
Cumae  [Nemourf],  Larissa,  Neon-Tichos,  Cylla, 
Notium,  jEgiroessa,  Pitane  [Aiasma-Keut], 
jEgaea,  Myrina  \Sanderlik],  and,  in  more  ancient 
times,  Smyrna  ;(1)  to  these,  Pliny,  Strabo, 
and  Pomp.  Mela  add  Grynium  and  Elsea 
[lalea]. 

Cyma,  or  Cumae,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
^Eolian  colonies,  and  metropolis  of  all  JEolia, 
was  sometimes  called  Phriconis  and  Phrico- 
nitis,  from  mount  Phricius,  in  Locris,  south  of 
Thermopylae,  where  Clenas  and  Malaus,  its 
founders,  and  both  of  the  race  of  Agamemnon, 
long  resided  before  they  passed  into  Asia. 
Elaea  was  the  port  of  Pergamus,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Zeno  the  philosopher.  Grynium  had 
a  celebrated  temple  and  grove,  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  whence  the  surname  of  Grynium  is 
often  given  to  that  deity .(m)  Myrina,  the  most 
ancient  city  of  ./Eolis,  had  a  very  safe  and 
capacious  harbour,  and  under  the  Romans 
received  the  name  of  Sebastopolis.  Pitane 
was  a  considerable  town,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicus ;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  making  bricks 
that  floated  like  wood  on  the  water.  Of  the 
rest  of  the  cities,  scarcely  any  thing  is  known, 
with  the  exception  of  Smyrna,  which,  being 
early  taken  from  the  JEolians,  has  been  de 
scribed  with  the  cities  of  Ionia,  to  which  it 
always  afterwards  belonged.  The  migration 


( j)  Thucyd.  lib.  vii. 

(k)  Veil.  lib.  ii. 

(1)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  140. 

(ra)  Vid.  Virgil.  Eclog.  6.  JEneid.  lib.  iv.  rer.  34-3. 
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of  the  ^Eolians  to  Asia  Minor  preceded  that  of 
the  lonians  about  eighty  years.(n) 

DORIS,  properly  so  called,  was  that  large 
promontory  of  Caria,  which  runs  into  the  sea 
opposite  the  isle  of  Telos.  It  owed  its  name 
to  the  Dores,  descendants  of  Dorus,  son  <»(' 
Deucalion,  or  of  Xuthus,(o)  who  settled  in 
Asia  Minor  about  seventy  years  after  the 
Ionian  migration.  Its  chief  cities  were  Hali- 
carnassus  and  Cnidus,  both  described  in  the 
history  of  Caria  :(p)  Lindus  [Lindo],  lalysus, 
and  Camirus  [Camira],  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
are  also  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  as  cities  of 
the  Dorians. 
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Jul  Per  3760  ~)  THE  migration  of  the  lonians 
A"  M.  2960.  f_  from  Greece  to  Asia  is  placed 
Ante Olymp.  268.  f  by  most  chronologers  140  years 
B.C.  1044.}  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  ,(q) 
and  sixty  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidaj  to 
the  Peloponnesus.  It  had  been  preceded  by 
the  ^Eolic  about  eighty  years  before ;  and  was 
followed,  about  seventy  years  afterwards,  by 
that  of  the  Dores,  or  Dorians.  The  reasons  of 
these  revolutions  have  been  explained  in  the 
History  of  Greece.(r) 

On  their  arrival  in  Asia,  the  lonians  divided 
themselves  into  a  number  of  small  states, 
which,  after  the  conquest  of  .Smyrna  from  the 
^Eolians,  amounted  to  twelve  in  number,  and 
formed  a  powerful  confederacy,  frequently  no- 
ticed by  ancient  writers.  Some  of  their  cities 
they  built  themselves  ;  but  the  greater  number 
were  what  they  had  wrested  from  the  more 
ancient  proprietors.  As  they  brought  few  or 
no  women  with  them  from  Greece,  they  forced 
those  of  Caria  from  their  parents,  putting  to 
death  such  of  their  relations  as  offered  any 
resistance.  In  revenge  for  this  violence,  the 
Carian  women  bound  themselves  by  an  oath, 
which  they  transmitted  as  sacred  to  their 

(n)  See  before,  p.  140,  141.  (o)  Ibid.  p.  259,  289. 

(p)  Ibid.  p.  288. 

(q)  The  Aruitdelian  Marbles  reckon  the  same  number  of 
years  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  Trojan  war. 
(r)  See  before,  p.  140,  141,  223,  230. 


daughters,  never  to  take  any  repast  with  their 
husbands,  nor  to  call  them  by  their  names.(s) 

The  lonians  had  not  long  established  them- 
selves in  Asia,  when  they  found  their  numbers 
rapidly  increasing  by  new  adventurers  from 
other  countries  of  Greece:  as  the  Abantes 
from  Euboea,  the  Myniaj  from  Orchomenus, 
the  Cad  means,  Dryopians,  and  Molossi,  with 
the  Dorians,  Epidaurians,  &c.(t) 

To  preserve  themselves  from  intermixture 
with  these  new  settlers,  the  Atheno-Ionians 
built  a  temple  on  the  promontory  of  Mycale, 
called  Pan-Ionium,  from  the  concourse  of 
people  who  resorted  to  it  from  all  the  cities  of 
Ionia,  and  instituted  a  festival,  to  be  kept  in  it, 
in  honour  of  Neptune,  surnamed  Heliconius, 
from  Helice,  a  city  of  Acha'ia,  built  by  Ion,(u) 
and  afterwards  overflowed  by  the  sea,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  earthquake.  To  this  temple 
and  festival  none  but  genuine  Atheno-Ionians 
were  admitted  ;  but  so  rapidly  did  these  peo- 
ple degenerate  from  the  virtue  of  their  ances- 
tors, that  none  of  the  other  lonians,  except 
only  the  Smyrneans,  ever  desired  to  be  admit- 
ted, or  to  be  numbered  with  them.(v)  Besides 
this  festival  of  Neptune  Heliconius,  the  Apatu- 
rian  solemnity,(w)  of  Attic  origin,  was  trans- 
ported to  Asia,  and  was  common  to  all  the 
lonians,  except  the  Ephesians  and  Colopho- 
nians,  who  were  excluded  on  account  of  some 
murder  said  to  have  been  committed  in  their 
cities. 

The  Dorians,  on  their  arrival  in  Asia,  formed 
themselves  into  six  independent  states,  or 
republics,  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  as  many  cities,  viz.  Lindus,  lalysus,  Camirus, 
Cos,  ('nidus,  and  Halicarnassus.  Other  cities 
in  the  tract  called  from  these  settlers  Doris, 
belonged  to  their  confederacy ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  only  were  admitted,  as  genuine 
Dorians,  into  their  temple  at  Triope,  where 
solemn  games  were  exhibited  in  honour  of 
Apollo  Triopitm.  The  prizes  in  these  exercises 
were  tripods  of  brass,  which  the  victors  were 
obliged  to  consecrate  to  the  presiding  deity, 
and  to  leave  in  the  temple  on  an  altar  of  gold. 
A  breach  of  this  rule  by  Agasicles  of  Halicar- 


(s)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  146. 

(t)  Ibid.  cap.  143,  148. 

(u)  See  before,  p.  210. 

(v)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  147,  148. 

(w)  See  before,  p.  22U,  note  (b). 
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nassus,  who  carried  the  tripod  to  his  own 
house,  caused  his  city  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  confederacy,  which  from  that  period 
consisted  only  of  five  cities.  Besides  their 
continental  possessions,  the  Dorians  claimed 
five  cities  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  one  in  Tenedos, 
and  another  in  what  were  called  the  hundred 
isles.(\) 

The  ^Eolians  were  also  divided  into  several 
small  states,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
united  in  a  common  confederacy.  At  first, 
they  had  twelve  cities;  but  Smyrna  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  lonians  of  Colophon,  as 
above  related.  Their  country  was  of  greater 
extent  than  that  of  the  lonians,  but  far  inferior 
to  it  in  all  other  respects ;  Ionia  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  the  most  fruitful  and 
agreeable  region  of  all  Asia.(y) 

The  lonians,  ^olians,  and  Dorians,  were  at 
first  governed  by  kings,  and  divided  into  many 
petty  sovereignties,  as  was  the  case  in  Greece 
at  the  time  of  their  migration.  Herodotus 
observes,  that  some  of  the  lonians  would  have 
only  Lycian  kings,  of  the  race  of  Glaucus ; 
others,  such  only  as  were  descendants  of 
Codrus ;  while  some  raised  to  their  thrones 
princes  from  either  of  those  families  :(z)  but 
the  actions,  and  even  the  names  of  these  sove- 
reigns, have  been  for  ages  buried  in  oblivion. 
Monarchy  gave  way  to  the  republican  form  of 
government,  which  was  from  time  to  time  inter- 
rupted by  the  ambition  of  private  citizens,  who, 
raising  themselves  to  the  head  of  the  state 
by  cabals,  treachery,  and  violence,  became 
odious  to  the  people  for  their  oppressions  and 
crueltii 

The  laws  and  religion  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
were  much  the  same  as  in  their  mother  coun- 
try. Their  principal  deities  were  Ceres,  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  Neptune.  The  Atheno-Ionians 
celebrated  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  every  fifth 
year.  The  Milesians,  as  already  observed, 
worshipped  Apollo  Didymams,  and  near  their 
city  was  the  celebrated  oracle  of  the  .same 
deity,  also  called  lite  nrarle  of  the  Branch  id  a; 
of  which  the  reputation  was  only  excelled  by 
that  at  Delphi.(a)  In  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  the  temple  of  Didyma-im  was  betrayed  to 

(x)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  rap.  Ill 

Ibid. 

Hiid.  c-ap.  147. 
(•)  Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  97,  107;  lib.  \.  cap.  38. 


the  barbarians  by  the  Branchidse,  or  priests, 
and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Branchidae 
becoming  by  this  treachery  obnoxious  to  their 
countrymen,  Xerxes  removed  them  for  security 
to  a  remote  part  of  Asia,  where  they  built  a 
city,  and  their  descendants  continued  there  in 
unmolested  tranquillity,  till  Alexander,  acci- 
dentally meeting  with  them  in  the  course  of  his 
expedition,  gave  them  up  to  the  fury  of  the 
Milesians  in  his  army.(b)  An  annual  feast 
was  celebrated  by  the  lonians,  in  honour  of 
Diana  Triclaria,  to  appease  whose  wrath  for 
a  traditional  incest  committed  in  her  temple, 
men  and  women  used  to  walk  barefooted  to 
it.  This  was  an  Athenian  institution,  and  till 
after  the  Trojan  war,  a  boy  and  a  girl  were 
annually  sacrificed  to  the  vengeful  goddess. 

As  the  lonians  were  very  powerful  at  sea, 
and  planted  colonies  as  far  off  as  Gaul,  and 
even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  it  is  most 
likely  that  they  carried  on  a  considerable  traf- 
fic, especially  as  their  country  was  stocked 
with  many  useful  commodities,  and  presented 
a  safe  coast,  with  convenient  harbours.  The 
softness  of  the  climate  caused  in  them  a  very 
rapid  declension  from  the  characteristic  valour 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  they  became  so  super- 
stitious, effeminate,  and  voluptuous,  that  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  they  were  reckoned  unfit 
for  any  military  service.  The  JEolians  and 
Dorians,  inhabiting  a  less  fruitful  country, 
were,  on  the  contrary,  esteemed  equal  to  the 
European  Greeks,  till  subdued  by  the  Persians ; 
and  then,  having  lost  their  liberty,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  indolence,  and  in  a  short 
time  became  as  luxurious  and  supine  as  the 
rest  of  the  Asiatics.(c) 

The  Greek  colonists  in  Asia  enjoyed  their 
liberties,  and  lived  according  to  their  own  la\vs, 
from  the  time  of  their  migration  till  the  reign 
of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  to  /-jui.per.-.ii.v.>. 
whose  superior  power  they  were  V  A.  M.  *3442. 
forced  to  submit,  after  having  \  Olymp. 
baffled  the  attempts  of  his  pre- 
decessors.^!) They  paid  him  a 
yearly  tribute,  furnished  him  with  ships  and 
mariners  in  time  of  war,  and  sent  their  respec- 
tive quotas  of  land  forces,  when  required  :  they 


(b)  See  before,  p.  771. 

(<•')  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cup.  14:J.     Vul.  Max.  lierum  Mentor. 
lili.  ii.     Max.  Tyv.  in  Diss.  Quis  *('/  Philosoph.  fnis. 
(d)  See  before,  p.  209—301. 
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were,  however,  free  from  all  oppression  under 
his  mild  government ;  and  therefore  they  re- 
jected the  advantageous  proposals  made  them 
by  Cyrus  on  his  first  invasion  of  Lydia.  After 
Jul  Per.  4166.  A  *he  reduction  of  Sardis,  and 
A.M.  3456. /  capture  of  Croesus,  the  lonians 
Olymp.  V-  sent  an  embassy  to  the  con- 
\  queror,  offering  to  submit  on  the 
same  terms  that  had  formerly 
been  granted  to  them  by  the  Lydian  prince ; 
but  Cyrus  only  answered  by  an  apologue,  from 
which  they  learned  that  an  unconditional  sur- 
render would  be  insisted  on.  In  consequence 
of  this  information,  it  was  determined,  in  a 
general  assembly,  to  fortify  their  cities  against 
any  sudden  attack,  and  to  send  ambassadors, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  to  solicit 
help  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  Pythermus,  of 
Phocaea,  who  was  charged  with  this  mission, 
could  by  no  means  prevail  on  the  Spartans  to 
lend  his  countrymen  any  assistance,  but  they 
sent  some  of  their  chief  men  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  Persians,  and  to  interpose  their 
good  offices,  on  the  efficacy  of  which  they 
always  piqued  themselves.  With  Cyrus,  how- 
ever, they  proved  unavailing;  and  their  ambas- 
sadors were  dismissed  with  a  threat,  that 
if  the  gods  preserved  his  life,  they  should 
have  sufficient  cause  to  be  concerned  for  their 
own  calamities,  instead  of  troubling  themselves 
about  those  of  the  Asiatics.(e) 

On  leaving  Sardis,  Cyrus  committed  the 
reduction  of  JEolis,  Doris,  and  Ionia,  to  his 
lieutenant  Mazares,  who  soon  afterwards  took 
the  city  of  Priene,  and  laid  it  in  ruins.  He 
then  laid  waste  the  fertile  plains  that  bordered 
the  Maeander,  and  advancing  to  Magnesia  on 
the  Hermus,  reduced  that  also  to  a  heap  of 
ashes.  Phocaea  was  the  next  object  of  his 
attack ;  but,  before  he  could  begin  his  opera- 
tions, he  fell  sick  and  died. 

Harpagus,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Ionia  was  next  given,  laid  close  siege 
to  Phocaea,  and  took  it,  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance from  the  citizens.  He 
however,  only  the  bare 
the  inhabitants,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  inactivity 
of  a  truce,  which  they  had  obtained  under  pre- 
tence of  considering  the  terms  of  capitulation, 


JuI.Per.«4170.-)  an?e    fr°m     li 

A.  M.     *3460.  (  gamed,  howe 

Olymp.  *LIX.I.  f  walls  ;  for  the 

B.C.       *544.J  iner  themselvt 


(e)  Herodot.  ut  supr. 
(g)  Herodot.  ut  supr. 


(f)  See  before,  p.  845. 
(h)  See  before,  p.  392—394. 


had  removed  themselves  and  their  effects  on 
board  their  ships,  and  sailed  away  to  Chios.(f) 
The  example  of  the  Phoceans  was  followed 
by  the  Teians,  who,  after  Harpagus  had  taken 
possession  of  their  outworks,  embarked  with 
their  families,  and  sailing  to  Thrace,  settled 
in  the  city  of  Abdera,  which  had  been  founded 
by  some  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  led 
thither  under  the  conduct  of  Timesius,  a  native 
of  Clazomenae.  Harpagus  reduced  all  the 
other  cities  of  Ionia,  and  likewise  those  of  the 
JEolians,  Dorians,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Lesser 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Milesians,  who, 
by  a  timely  submission,  had  obtained  from 
Cyrus  the  same  terms  that  had  been  previously 
granted  them  by  Crcesus.  The  rapidity  of  these 
conquests  struck  the  islanders  with  such  ter- 
ror, that  they  all  voluntarily  submitted  .(g) 

In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Asi- 
atic   Greeks    made   an   at- 
tempt  for   the   recovery  of 
their    liberty;    and    for   six 
years     maintained     a     war 
against  the  whole  power  of 
the   Persian    monarchy ;    but 
mately  brought  again   under 
punished    with     a     severity 
leled.(h) 

Notwithstanding  the  barbarity  of  Darius,  or 
rather  of  his  agents,   which  might  have  war- 
ranted an  absolute  alienation  from  the  Persian 
!  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  lonians,  they  assist- 
ed Xerxes  with    100  ships  in  his  expedition 
against  Athens.     Themistocles, 
however,  found  means  to  shake 
their    fidelity,    by    representing  -. 
that  they  were   about   to    fight  /     ' 
against  their  fathers,  and  assist- 
to   enslave  those  Athenians,  who  by  serv- 
them  had  drawn  upon  themselves  the  ven- 
geance   of  the   barbarians.     In    the    battle  of 
Salamis,(i)  therefore,   when  the  adverse  fleets 
engaged,  the  lonians,  instead  of  attacking  the 
Athenians,   tacked  about,    and  made  to  sea; 
and  were  followed  in  their  flight  by  the  Phce- 
nicians.(j)     According  to  Diodorus,  the  lonians 
had  previously  engaged  to  do  so,  and  by  means 
of  a  certain  Samian,  had  given  the  Athenians 
private  notice  of  all  that  passed  in  the  enemy's 
fleet.(k) 

(i)See  before,  p.  403,  496.         (j)  Herodot. lib.  viii.  cap. 22. 
(k)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ix.  cap.  1. 


'Jul.  Per.  4212-4217. 
M.      3502-3507. 

Olymp. 
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they  were  ulti- 
subjection,  and 
scarcely  paral- 
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A.  M.  3524. 
Olymp. 
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,  By  the  event  of  the  battle  of 

AM.0     S*M    Mycale,(l)  to  which   the  Mile- 
" ON  mp.       >  sians,   by  an  act  of  treachery, 
LXXV.    2.     l    very  much  contributed,  the  Asi- 
B.  C.        479. )   atic  Greeks  recovered  their  free- 
dom ;    and   the   Lacedaemonians,   to   preserve 
them  from  again  falling  into  the  power  of  the 
Persians,   would  have  transported  them   into 
the  territories  of  those   nations  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus  which    had    favoured    the    Persian 
cause:  but  the  proposal  not  being  approved 
of  by  the  Athenians,  it  was  not  persevered  in  ; 
Jul.  Per.  4205.-}   and'   °,n  the  conclusion  of  the 
A.  M.      3555.  f    peace  between  the  Greeks  and 
Olymp.       >  Persians,   in  the  reign  of  Arta- 
LXXXII.    4.   I    xerxes  Longimanus,  one  of  the 
B.C.          49. J   articles  was,  that  all  the  Greek 
states  of  Asia  should  be  considered  as  free, 
and  allowed   to  live  according  to  their  own 
laws.(m) 

Tin's  liberty  proved  little  more  than  nominal: 
for  the  Athenians,  into  whose  alliance  the  loni- 
ans  immediately  entered,  drew  them  by  de- 
grees as  fully  into  subjection  as  ever  they  had 
been  to  the  Persians.(n)    To  the  last  named 
power  they  were  again  obliged  to  own  submis- 
sion in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in 
Jul  Per  4314  "i    consequence  of  the    assistance 
A.  M.      3004.  (_  they  had  rendered  to  the  younger 
Olyn'p.  xcv.  i.  f  Cyrus.(o)   The  Lacedaemonians, 
400. 3    who  interfered  in  their  behalf,(p) 
invaded  Asia,  under  their  king  Agesilaus,  and 
would    have    endangered    the    whole    Persian 
empire,  had  not  Mnemon,  by  the  distribution 
of   large   sums    among    the    leading   men   of 
Greece,  rekindled  the  war  there,  and  obliged 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  recal  their  forces.     The 
result  of  the  hostilities  was  the  peace  of  Antal- 
Jul.  Per.  4327,-v    cidas,(q)  by  the  terms  of  \\hich 
A.M.      :wii7.  /    all    the    Greek    cities   in    Asia, 
ON. nip.       )-  together     with     the     island     of 
Cyprus,   were   given   up  to  the 
Persians,  whose  yoke  they  bore 
till   Alexander  the  Great    reinstated   them  in 
their  ancient  rights.(r). 

After  the   death  of  Alexander,  the  Asiatic 
ks  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Seleucida-, 
and  continued  subject  to  them  till  the  Roman 


'• 


i-  b.-rmv,  ],.  .105,501.  (m)  Ibid.  p.  413. 

Niucyd.  lib.  "i.  (o)  See  before,  p.  41  i). 

•  l.'-f-ir.-,  p.  (;•_>»,  el  s,-,,.          (q)  I|,i,i.  p. 
(r)  Heroitot.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  2.    Arrian.  lib.  iii. 


Jul.  Per.  4525. 
i  A.  M.       3815. 

Olymp. 

CXLVII.     4. 
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|  A.M.       3918. 

Olymp. 

CL.XXIII.     3. 
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obliged  Antiochus  the  Great  to 
restore     them     to     freedom,  (s) 
They  now  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,   and  enjoyed 
such   liberty   as    that    republic 
was  accustomed  to  grant,  till  they  were  again 
brought    under    subjection    by      Jul  Per    " 
Mithridates,    king    of    Pontus, 
whom  they  joined,  partly  through 
fear,  and  partly  from  hatred  to 
the  Romans.    By  his  order,  they 
massacred   every   Roman    and   Italian  whom 
commerce    or   pleasure  had   drawn  into  their 
territories ;  the  Ephesians  taking  the  lead  in 
the  sanguinary  execution,  and  not  permitting 
their  temple  to  be  a  sanctuary  to  any  Roman 
who  fled  to  it.     Their  ready  compliance  with 
this  cruel  mandate  did  not,  however,  exempt 
them  from  the  oppression  of  Mithridates  ;  and 
therefore,  as  soon  as  Sylla  arrived  in  Asia,  they 
declared  for  Rome.     The  king  endeavoured  to 
check  this  defection,  on  its  first  appearance, 
by  restoring  all  the  Greeks  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties,  and  by  declaring,  that 
even  the  slaves  should  have  their  share  of  this 
universal  freedom  :(t)  benefits  which  they  did 
not  long  enjoy ;  for  Sylla,  as  soon  as  he  had 
routed  the  armies  of  Mithridates,  and  reduced 
all  the  Lesser  Asia,  avenged  the  deaths  of  the 
Romans  whom  they  had  murdered,  by  levying 
such  heavy  taxes  and  fines  upon  their  cities, 
as  reduced  them  to  the  utmost  poverty.     The 
city  of  Ephesus,  as  it  had  been  most  active  in 
the  aggression,  was  made  most  exemplary  in 
punishment:  Sylla  suffered  his  soldiers  to  live 
there  at  discretion,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  pay  daily  fifty  drachmas  to  each  officer,  and 
sixteen  denarii  to  every  soldier.     The  whole 
sum  exacted  from  the  revolted  cities  on  this 
occasion   amounted    to    20,000  talents  ;(u)    to 
raise  Avhich,  not  only  were  individuals  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  their  moveables,    but 
many  of  them  were  forced  to  part  with  their 
lands.(v)     From  this   fatal    blow  the  Asiatics 
never   recovered,   notwithstanding  the    favour 
shewn  them  by    the  emperors,    under    w host- 
protection,  for  some  years,  they   enjoyed    an 
appearance  of  liberty. 


(s)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  1C. 

(I)  Appian.  in  I  it.  Mithridat, 

(u)   About  £3,875,000  sterling. 

(\)  Apiiian.tu  Vit.  Mithridat.    Pint,  in  Vit.  Sylla. 
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HISTORY  OF  SICILY  AND  SYRACUSE. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION   OF    SICILY. — NAMES. — 
SITUATION    AND    EXTENT. 

IN  AMES.— TlIIS  island,  the  largest  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  was  successively  known 
by  the  names  of  Trinacria,  or  Triquetra,  from 
its  triangular  figure,  as  some  suppose,  formed 
by  the  three  promontories  of  Pelorum  [Capo  di 
Faro],  Pachymun  [Capo  Pa.sstiro],  and  Lily- 
baeum  [Capo  di  Marsdla,  or  Capo  di  U0eo];(a) 
Sicanin,  from  the  Sicani,  a  people  of  Spain, 
who  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  the 
Cyclops,  and  settled  in  the  island  ;  and  Sicilia 
[Sicily],  from  the  Siculi,  a  nation  of  Italy,  who 
invading  the  Sicani,  drove  them  into  a  corner 
of  the  island,  took  possession  of  their  cities, 
and  communicated  their  name  to  the  whole 
country,  which,  with  only  a  slight  variation,  it 
still  retains. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. — Sicily  is  situated 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  the  south-west 
point  of  Italy,  between  36|  and  38J  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  extending  in  longitude  almost 
from  30  to  34  degrees  East  of  Ferro.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  Pelorum  to  Lilybaeum,  is 
about  210  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  Pachynum 
to  the  city  of  Cephalaedium  [Cefalii],  about  130; 
and  circumference  (iOO. 

CITIES. — In  describing  these,  we  shall  take 
the  maritime  towns  in  their  order  from  the 
eastern  extremity,  beginning  with  Messana 
[Messina],  on  the  Sicilian  straits,  opposite  to 
Uhegium,  in  Italy.  This  city,  originally  called 
Zancle,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 


(a)  Such  is  the  general  opinion,  taken  from  Strabo,  lib.vi. 
p.  407  ;  hut  Homer,  Odys.  lib.  xi.  ver.  105,  calls  it  Trinakh, 
which  si-cms  to  be  a  corruption  of  Tor-Anah,  the  Toin-i-  <>/' 
Aiiah,  under  which  title  Dionvsus,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and 
the  Dioscuri,  were  comprehended. — See  before,  p.  (Jl,  note 
(n);  and  Bryant's  Mytholoyy,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  The  island  of 
i'hodcs,  which  was  not  tiiangular,  was  called  Trina/tia, 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason  ;  see  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  31. 
VOI,  II. « 


pirates  of  Cumae,  in  Italy,  530  x-Jul  Per 
years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  )  A.  M.  *2288. 
and  964  before  the  foundation  )  AiiteOlymp.-iuo. 
of  Rome ;  but  on  this  point  ^ B-  c-  *171C. 
chronologers  are  not  agreed  ;  and  as  little  in 
concord  are  historians  as  to  its  etymon :  some 
derive  it  from  the  old  Sicilian  word  zam-'ox, 
which,  they  say, -signified  a  hook,  or  crooked 
scythe,  and  was  applied  to  the  city,  because 
it  stood  on  or  near  a  neck  of  land  of  that 
shape  ;(b)  others  pretend,  that  Saturn  left  the 
scythe  there,  with  which  he  had  mutilated  his 
father  ;(c)  but  as  Zan  was  a  title  of  the  sun,(d) 
conferred  also  on  princes  and  honourable  men, 
the  assertion  of  Diodorus  is  to  be  preferred, 
that  it  obtained  its  name  from  a  person  called 
Zanclus,  who  either  built  it,  or  held  its  sove- 
reignty. The  original  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
given  place  to  the  Chalcidians  j-jui  Per 


1  rjui. 

and  lonians,  who  are  fre-  )  A.  M. 
quently  called  its  founders;  )  Ante  Olymp.  *282. 
or  according  to  some  writers,  ^B-  C-  *1058. 
the  Chalcidians  and  lonians  preceded  the  Cu- 
ma?ans.  However  this  may  have  been,  the 
inhabitants,  finding  themselves  continually 
harassed  by  the  piracies  of  the  Cimm-ans, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Messenians,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  Peloponnesus ;  and, 
haying  by  their  means  cleared 
their  coasts,  they  suffered  them 
to  settle  in  their  city,  which  from  them 
called  Messene  by  the  Greeks,  and  Messana 
by  the  Latins.(c)  Pausanias  relates  this  story 
differently:  he  says,  Anaxilas  the  Messenian, 

(b)  Diod.  Sicnl.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ult. 

(c)  Ovid.  Fast,  lib,  iv.  ver.  499.    JUetam.  lib.  xiv.  ver.  6- 
Jib.  xv.  \er.  290. 

(d)  See  before,  p.  1<>3.     From  their  title,  the  Zancleans 
appear  to  lia\e  been  a  tribe  of  Spartans. 

(e)  Strabo.  lib.  vi.   Thucyd.  lib.  i.  vi. — See  before  p  183 
187. 
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Jul.  Per.  '4217-20. 

\.  M.  »3507-10. 
Olymp. 

i  xx.  4 — LXXI.  3. 
B.  C.  "4U7-494. 


t  \rant  df  Rhegium,  having  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Messenians  of  Greece  against 
the  /ancleans,  overthrew  the  forces  of  the  lat- 
ter, and.  with  tin-  assistance  of  his  allies,  pos- 
(1  himself  of  the  city,  which,  in  compli- 
ment in  his  countrymen,  he  called  Messene.(f) 
Herodotus  mentions  this  circumstance  with 
Mime  \ariation;  for  he  calls  the  tyrant  of 
Rhegium  Anaxilaus,  and  his  allies  Samians, 
td  whom  he  ascribes  all  the  glory  of  the  con- 
quest.(g)  Other  writers  make  a  distinction 
IK  t  ween  Anaxilas  and  Anaxilaus,  and  place 
many  years  between  them.  In  the  time  of  the 
latter,  say  they,  Zancle  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samians  ;  but,  three  years 
afterwards,  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  Anaxilaus,  who 
called  it  Messana,  after  his 
native  country .(h)  This  city 
was  afterwards  sei/ed  by  the  Mammertirii,  and 
made  their  capital,  by  which  means  it  became 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  cities  of 
•Sicily.  When  these  people  could  no  longer 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusans  and 
Carthaginians,  they  called  the 
Romans  to  their  assistance,  and 
by  delivering  it  up  to  Appius 
Claudius,  first  gave  those  people 
a  possessioil  in  the  island. 
Taurotnenimn  [Tbormind]  stood  on  the  decli- 
vity of  mount  Taurus,  near  the  sea-coast,  and 
not  far  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Naxos,  which  the  tyrant  Dionysius  destroyed. 
Is  territory  was  watered  by  the  river  Onobal- 
ln>,  or  Tauroinenium  [Cuntani],  and  its  hills 
produced  excellent  grapes. (i)  It  was  built,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  by  refugees  from  Naxos, 
in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ; 
but  its  name  indicates  an  earlier  aera.  Tor- 
nun,  in  Sicily,  was  the  converse  of  Men-Tor, 
or  .Mino-Taiinis,  in  Crete;  in  the  former  this 
iinge  \\as  represented  as  a  bull,  with  the 
face  of  a  man  ;(j)  in  the  latter  as  a  man,  with 
the  head  of  a  bull:  both  were  titles  derived 
tmiii  the  Miered  bull  of  Egypt,  Meen,  or  Mne- 
The  river  Onoballus  seems  to  have 
In  en  ;i  (,reek  corruption  of  On-Baal.(l) 


\ii.  cap.  20. 


cap.  7. 


Jul.  Per.  44.50. 

Y  M.        3740. 

Olynip. 

(  XXIX.       1. 

B.  C.          2G4. 


(t")  Pausan.  in 

llrrmlot.  lib.  u.  r;i|i.  '1:\  ; 
ill)  Justin,  lil).  iii.  cnji.  '2. 

'",<!.  Sicnl.  lib.  \i\  .  r;i|,.  en  ;  lib. 
(j)  See  Parutu' 


,, 


Naxos  [Castel-Schisso],  about  five  miles  south 
of  Tauromenium,  owed  its  foundation  to  the 
Chalcidians  of  Eubcea,  who  mi-  j,,|  per  .J9)!1 
grated  thither  under  Theocles,  I  A.M.  3271. 
the  Athenian.  Apollo-Arche-  \  Olymp.  xi.  4. 
getes  was  their  chief  deity,  to  ' 
whom  they  raised  an  altar  without  their  walls, 
and  called  him  the  protector  and  head  of  their 
republic.  When  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
Dionysius,  the  inhabitants  fled  for  safety  to 
mount  Taurus,  and,  after  some  time,  built  the 
city  of  Tauromenium.(m)  Some  writers  make 
a  distinction  between  this  Naxos  and  that 
which  Dionysius  destroyed  ;  the  latter,  they 
say,  stood  where  Tauromenium  was  afterwards 
built.  Its  name  is  an  elision  of  Anax,  or  Anak, 
with  the  Greek  termination. 

Catana,  on  the  river  Amenus,  or  Amemanus 
[Jndicetto],  at  the  foot  of  mount    /-jui.  per.*3{H«;. 
.(Etna,  was  founded  by  a  colony    \  A.  M.     "3-270. 
from   Chalcis,    in    Euboea,    and 
was  for   many  ages    accounted 
one    of    the   richest    and   most 
powerful  cities  of  Sicily.     It  still  exists,  but 
is  remarkable  for  the  dreadful  overthrows  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  by  the  eruptions 
of  ^Etna,  and  the  earthquakes  that  have  attend- 
ed  them.(n)     Ceres  had   a   temple    here,    into 
which    none    but   women   might    enter;    and 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  statue  of  the  same  goddess, 
which  to  touch,  or  even  to  look  upon,  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death.(o)     This  city  was  totally 
destroyed    by    an    eruption    of   ^Jui  Per   4o:j8 
A\tua,  in  the  time  of  Hiero  I.    IA.  M.      352H. 
king  of  Syracuse,   who,  having  <        OKmp. 
rebuilt  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  I  RLpXVI'     '.  . 
.<Etna,  and  peopled  it  with  colo- 
nists from  Gela,  Megara,  and  Syracuse  ;  and 
because    these    were  of  Spartan    descent,    he 
suffered  them  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  to  In- 
governed  by  the  laws  of  their  mother  country,  by 
which  some  suppose  the  Lycurgic  institutions 
to  be  meant.     Hiero  had  built  this  city  for  his 
son  Dinomenes,  by  the  daughter  of  Nicocles  of 
Syracuse,  whom  he  appointed  its  governor,  and 
whom  Pindar  complimented  with  the  title  of 
"  future  king  of  .yEtna;"  but  immediately  upon 


(k)  See  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  loi),  -2(i,<. 

(1)  Ibid. 

(in)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.     Plin.  lib.  iii. 

(n)  Thucyd.  lib.  iii.  Strabo.  lib.  v.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  \i.  \i\ 

(o)  Cic.  in  Verr,  lib.  iv.  cap.  o3  ;  lib.  v.  cap.  81. 
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the  death  of  Hiero,  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Cataua,  whom  he  had  banished,  returned,  and, 
alter  driving  out  the  new  possessors,  with  their 
u'o  \ernor,  demolished  the  sepulchre  of  the 
deceased  king.(p)  At  a  little  distance  to  the 
north-east  of  Catana,  were  three  small  isles, 
called  Cyclopum  Scopuli  [Li  Furigliwii},  the 
reputed  residence  of  the  Cyclops,  and  proba- 
bly the  site  of  three  ancient  lighthouses,  so 
called. 

Morgentwm,  or  Morgantia  [Ergetio],  was 
Jul.  Per.  *343<).-)  f°im(1eti  Dy  the  Morgetas  a 
A.M.  ''2720.  (  people  of  Italy,  who  crossed 
AnteOlymp.*«W.  f  into  Sicily  with  the  Siculi, 
B.C.  1-281.  j  about  three  generations  before 

the  Trojan  war.  Strabo  places  it  at  a  little 
(li>J:ince  from  the  mouth  of  the  Symaethus  [Ja- 
rcda];  but Thucydides,  Scylas,  and  Pliny,  de- 
scribe it  as  near  the  confluence  of  the  Chrysas 
\Diftuino]  and  Symaethus. 

Leontini,  or  Leontium  [  Lentini],  situate  about 
live  miles  from  the  coast,  ten  from  Catana,  and 
twenty  from  Syracuse,  was  founded,  or  as  some 
say,  rebuilt,  in  the  first  year  of  the  13th  Olym- 

Jul.Per.*3988.-\  PiatUcl)  by  the  Chalcidians, 
A.M.  *327G./  who,  under  Theocles,  had  pre- 
oivmr.  V.  viously  established  themselves 
at  Naxos.  The  territory  of 
Leontini  was  watered  by  the 
Lissus,  which  falls  into  the  Tereas  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  furlongs  from  the  city.(r)  It 
belonged  to  the  Siculi,  till  the  Chalcidians 
dispossessed  them,  and  was  so  fruitful,  that, 
as  Pliny  affirms,  it  yielded  a  hundred  fold, 


Olymp. 

'xin.      1. 

B.  C.        *728. 


and    Cicero    calls   it   the   errand 


of 


Sicily. (s)  The  wines  were  the  most  delicious 
of  the  whole  island  ;  a  benefit  which  the  inha- 
bitants so  much  abused  by  their  intemperance, 
as  to  become  proverhial.(t)  The  government 
of  Leontini  was  democratical,  till  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  Dionysius,  who  removed  the  citi- 
zens to  Syracuse.  It  was  once  the  habitation 
of  the  Lajstrigones,  whence  the  neighbouring 
fields  were  called  Ltsstvigonii  Ca»ijjt(u)  Dio- 
dorus  also  says  the  country  once  bore  the 
name  of  Xuthia  Ager,  from  Xuthus,  its  ancient 
lord.(v) 


(p)  Strabo.  lib.  vi.    Philist.    Timseus  in,  Schol.    Pindar. 
I'ijt/i.  od.  i.  et  in  Schol. 
(q)  Thucyd.  lil).  vi. 
(r)  Polyb.  lib.  \ii. 
(s)  Plin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.    Cic.  Oral.  Frumcn.  cap.  18. 


Hybla,  originally  Xiphonius,  and  afterwards 
Megara  [Pciiisula  dclli  M<ui»-ltcxt\,  \\as  built  by 
the  Sicani,   who  were  driven  out   by  a   colony 
of  Dorians  from  Megaris.     These  new  oecu- 
piers ;,  having  enlarged  and  beau-          ,  p,,r    ^ 
tilled  it,  gave  it  the  name  01  their    V  A.  M.      -:ii>7(;. 
native  city.(w)     Mount  llybla,  J       OIMUJI. 
at  the  bottom  of  which  this  city    J     *xm.  '  ^ 
stood,   was  in  great   repute  for    ^B' 
its  excellent  honey  :  the  surrounding  country  is 
always  covered  with  flowers  and  odoriferous 
plants,   from  which  the    bees   still   make   deli- 
cious extracts.     The  Hybleans  were  accounted 
adepts  in  the  interpretation  of    .,  .  p 
dreams,    and    in    whatever    re-   VA".  M.°     :{:>•]•>. 
lated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Olymp. 

Their    city    was    destroyed    by    /  >  LXXIV.    3. 
Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse. 

Syracuse  [^ar>,se],  once  the  CJnl  p<.r  .^ 
metropolis  or  all  Sicily,  was  \  \  ^  w?. 
founded  by  Archias,  one  of  the  j  Olymp.  *xu.  i. 
Heraclida?,  who  came  into  Sicily  '  15-  (  •  "!'•&• 
from  Corinth.  As  this  city  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  Section,  it  is  unnecessary  to  anti- 
cipate its  history. 

Camarina,  originally  Hyperia  [Torre di  Cumn- 
rana],  once  a  wealthy  city,  stood    ,-ju|  Per  4117 
between  the  rivers  Oauus  [Fran-    \  A.  M.      3407. 
colnrf]  and  Hipparis  [Ciumixnin}.  <       Olyrop. 
It  \vas  founded  in  the  45th  Olym-    fnx,LV'    4;  . 
piad,  was  destroyed  by  the  Syra-        '    ' 
cusans  in  the  57th,  and  rebuilt  between  theH2d 
and  85th.(x)     It  was  the  first  city  of  note  on 
the   southern  coast  of  the  island,  proceeding 
from  the  east ;  and,  after  many  revolutions,   ii 
was  subjected  by  the  Romans  during  the  first 
Punic  war.     On  the  north-west  side  of  the  cit\ 
was  the  Palus  Camarina  [La<ro  di  Cumurhutj. 
a  pestilential  marsh,  which,  on  account  of  the 
contagious  disorders  it  occasioned,    the  inha- 
bitants determined  to  drain,  although  it  formed 
a  defence  to   the  place,    and   the  oracle  had 
cautioned    them   "  not  to  remove  Camarina." 
They  had    scarcely  finished   the  work,  when 
the  Syracusans,  attacking  them  on  that  side, 
took  the  city  by  assault,   and   levelled  it  with 
the  ground.(y)     Nothing  now  remains  of  this 


(t)  Erasm.  Chiliad. 

(u)  Sil.  Ital.  lib.  xiv.  ver.  126. 

(v)  Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supr.       MI 

(x)  Thucyd.  lib.  vi. 

(y)  Antholog.  Grtec.    Erasm.  Chiliad. 

5o2 


Plin.  ut  supr. 

(w)  Strabo.  lib.  vi. 
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great  city  but  some  ruins,  and  a  square 
tower,  to  which,  and  to  a  neighbouring  marsh, 
the  present  inhabitants  give  the  name  of 
Canuirana. 

Gela,  originally  Lyndus  [near  Terra  Nova], 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Antiphe- 
jul.  l'er.*400i.-)  mus>  a  native  of  Rhodes,  who, 

A.  M.     *329i.  (   with   200   of    his    countrymen, 
OKmp.'xvi.  4.  f  from  the  city  of  Lyndus,  made 

B.  C.       *713. )    a  descent  on  the  Sicilian  coast, 
and  gave  the  name  of  Lyndus  to  their  new 
Jul  Per  *4027  ~\    habitation.     Some  years    after- 
A,  M.     *3317.  /    wards,  a  body  of  Cretans,  under 

Olymp.  V  the  conduct  of  one  Entimus, 
*pXI"'..2'  \  landing  in  this  part  of  the 
"•'  island,  joined  the  Rhodians, 
and  both  together  peopled  the  city ;  from 
which  time  Thucydides  seems  to  date  its  sera. 
About  this  period,  or  shortly  after,  the  name 
of  Lyndus  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Gela, 
taken  from  the  river  on  which  it  stood.  After 
it  had  continued  in  existence  about  404  years, 
Jul.  Per.*443i.^v  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
A.  M.  *372i.  /  removed  the  citizens  to  Phintias 
olymp.  )-  [Alicata],  a  new  city,  which  he 
had  founded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  employed  the  stones 
of  Gela  to  beautify  it ;  so  that  Phintias  obtained 
the  name  of  Gela.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Gelenses,  Geloi,  and  Gelani.(z.) 

Agrigentum,  called  by  the  Greeks  Acragas 
and  Aii-ragas  [(Urgent  i-Vecc/iio],  stood  on  the 
declivity  of  mount  Acragas,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  island,  between  the  rivers  Acragas 
[Fiume  di  (tei-genli,    Fin  me  di  San  liing^io'], 
and  HypsafjFtMM  Dntgo].    This  city,  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gela,(a)  under  the  con- 
Jul.  Per.  4135. 1    duct   of  Aristo    and    Pistillus, 
about     the     fiftieth    Olympiad, 
once  rivalled,  if  not  excelled, 
Syracuse  in  the  magnificence  of 
its  buildings,  and  the  opulence  of  its  inhabit- 
ants.    It  stood  118  furlongs  from  the  sea,  but 
by   means  of  the   river  that  flowed  up  to  its 
walls,  could  conveniently  import  commodities 
ot  all  kinds.     Its  walls,  built  upon  a  rock,  and 
render.-d    inaccessible  by  art,  made  it  one  of 
tlie    strongest  places  of  the  whole  island.(b) 
Among   other   remarkable    buildings,    it   had 


Jul.  Per.  4135.  •) 
\.  M.      MM. f 

olymp.     L.  2.  r 

W°-J 


'lli.iryl.  lib.  u.    I'ausan.  lib.  \iii.  <.-ap.  40.    Plin.  lib 
!>.  !!.     Vir-.  /!•:„,  lib.  iii.  \cr.  702. 
(a)  Thucyrl.  lib.  \i. 


three    temples,    one    dedicated    to    Minerva, 
another  to  Jupiter  Olympius,    and    a  third  to 
Jupiter  Atabyris.    The  citadel,  called  Omphace, 
which  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Agragas,  was  much  more  ancient  than 
the  city.(c)    The  temple  of  Jupiter  O/i/itipins 
was    340  feet  in    length,  60  in    breadth,   and 
120  in  height;  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  co- 
lumns which  supported  the  building,  the  ad- 
mirable   structure   of  the   porticoes,    and    the 
exquisite  taste  of  the  bas  reliefs  and  paintings, 
are  highly  extolled   by   Diodorus,  who,  how- 
ever, adds  that  the  edifice  was  never  thorough- 
ly completed.     In  its   most  flourishing  time, 
Agrigentum     contained    200,000    inhabitants, 
who  were  remarkable  for  their  hospitality  and 
luxurious   mode   of  living.     The   government 
was  at  first  monarchical;  afterwards  a  demo- 
cracy was  established.     The  tyrant  Phalaris, 
who    usurped    the  government,    ,,  ,  p 
is  said  to  have  adopted  an  in-    i  A.  M.      343«! 
vention  of  one  Perillus,  an  Athe-    j  Olymp.  LIU.  i. 
nian  artist,  who,    to   flatter  his    v.B-  c-         50y- 
vanity,  constructed  a  brazen  bull  for  putting 
criminals  to  death  by  burning  them  alive  in  it; 
and  it  was  so  contrived  that  the  reverberation 
of  their  cries  within  the  hollow  of  the  machine 
should  issue  forth  in  sounds  like  the  roaring  of 
the  animal   it   imitated.     Phalaris   was  much 
pleased    with  the  contrivance,   and  to  try  its 
effect,  had  the  maker  himself  enclosed  in  it, 
and  a  slow  fire  made  under  its  belly.     Phalaris 
ruled  sixteen  years  with  the  ut-    .,Ju,  per   41(JO 
most  cruelty,  punishing  his  sub-    \  A.  M.      345-2. 
jects  with  excruciating  tortures    j  Olymp.  LVH.  l. 
on  the  smallest  suspicion,  till  at    (. B-  c-         ">5>-- 
last  they  revolted,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  had  treated   Perillus. (d) 
He  was   succeeded  by  Alcamon,  whose  suc- 
cessors were  Alcander,  Theroii  a  Bceotian,  and 
his  son  Thrasideus.     The  latter    ,Jui  pcr  404-2. 
had  been  tyrant  of  Ilimera,  dur-    \  A.  M.      353-2. 
ing  his  father's  lifetime,  and  on  <       Olymp. 
his  death  succeeded  to  the  go-    r  BLpXVI1'  ^ 
vernment   of  Agrigentum ;    but 
Hiero,  king    of  Syracuse,  expelled    him   two 
years  afterwards,    and  he  retired  to  Megara, 
where  he  was  assassinated ;  or,  according  to 
some   accounts,    he  was  killed   by   his    own 


(b)  Polyb.  lib.  vii. 

(c)  Diocl.  Sicul.  lib.  xlii. 

(d)  Plin.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  8.    Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  12. 
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Jul.  Per.  4248.-\    subjects.(e)     On   the  death   of 
A.  M.      3538.  /    Hiero,    the   Agrigentines   reco- 

Olymp.       >  vered    their    liberty,    and    con- 

LXXVIII.   ;     I    tinned  free  till  Sicily  was  invad- 

8(i'^    ed  by  the  Carthaginians,  when 

Jul  Per  4308  ^    Imut;a1'  took  their  city,  after  a 

A.  M.      35'J».  /    sit-'ge  of  eight  months,  and  put 

Olymp.  >  to  the  sword  such  of  the  inha- 
xcm.  3.  I  bitants  as  had  not  provided  for 
W'J  their  safety  by  a  timely  flight  to 
Gela.  Among  those  who  sought  sanctuary  in 
the  temples,  was  Gellias,(f)  a  citizen  renowned 
for  his  wealth  and  integrity ;  this  man,  seeing  that 
the  Carthaginians  paid  no  respect  to  the  gods, 
but  plundered  their  temples,  and  slaughtered 
such  as  had  therein  taken  refuge,  set  fire  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  consumed  both 
himself  and  the  immense  riches  it  contained. 
The  booty  was  nevertheless  prodigious ;  and 
as  the  Agrigentines  had  an  exquisite  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  an  incredible  number  of  statues, 
pictures,  and  vases,  by  the  greatest  masters  of 
their  times,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
were  transported  to  Carthage.  Among  other 
curiosities  seized  on  this  occasion  was  the  bull 
of  Phalaris,  which  Scipio  Africanus  found, 
when  he  razed  Carthage  about  200  years  after, 
and  restored  it  to  the  Agrigentines,  with  whom 
it  still  remained  when  Diodorus  wrote  his  his- 
tory, in  the  reign  of  Augustus.(g) 

Camicus  [Platanella],  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  [Fiume  di  Platuni,  or  delle  Camie],  an 
ancient  city,  whither  Daedalus  retired  when  he 
fled  from  Crete,  and  where  Minos,  who  pur- 

JuL  Per.     *348G.~)  suec'  nun'  was  Put  to  death  by 

A.  M.        *2776.  (  Cocalus,  the  reigning  prince, 

AnteOlymp.*452.  f  or    by   his    daughters.      Two 

*1228.J  years  afterwards,  the  Cretans 


(e)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  12.    Find. 
Olyrnp.  lib.  ii. 

(f)  This  Gellias,  the  richest  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  is  said 
to  have  built  several  rooms  in  his  house,  of  extraordinary  size, 
for  public  entertainments :  and  to  obtain  guests,  he  placed 
his  servants  at  the  gates  to  invite  all  who  passed  by.     In 
this  way,  500  horsemen,  who  happened  to  go  through  Agri- 
gentum in  the  winter  time,  were  magnificently  entertained  ; 
and  on  their  departure,  as  it  was  rainy  weather,  furnished 
with  cloaks  and  coats  from  his  wardrobe.     He  also  built 
houses  in  the  country  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  ; 
gave  portions  to  poor  maidens  ;  rescued  the  unfortunate  from 
want  and  despair;  entertained  the  people  with  spectacles 
and  shows  ;  and  during  a  famine,  prevented  the  citizens  oi 
Agrigentum  from  perishing  with  hunger.     He  was  a  man  ol 
strong  intellectual  faculties,  but  of  mean  appearance;  and 


came  in  force  to  besiege  Camicus ;  but  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  they  were  obliged  to  retire, 
in  conserpience  of  a  famine.(h) 

Heraclea-Minoa,  originally  Macara  [ruins 
near  Castel  Bianco],  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Halycus  [Platani,  or  Fiume  di  Jtaic],  north- 
west of  Agrigentum.  The  Cretans  who  came 
with  Minos,  finding  their  fleet  burned  by  Coca- 
lus, who  had  murdered  their  /- j  |  p  *348o 
king,  possessed  themselves  of  JA.  M.  *277<j' 
the  city  of  Macara,  and  chang-  j  AnteOKmp.  i  v_v 
ed  its  name  to  Minoa,  in  ho-  v.B-  C.  *1228'. 
nour  of  their  deceased  sovereign.  In  pr< 
of  time,  the  Cretans  were  expelled  by  the  Seli- 
nunti ;  and  these,  in  turn,  were  obliged  to  give 
way  to  a  colony  of  Spartans,  rJlll  Per  4185 
who,  under  Doriaeus  and  Eury- 
leon,  migrated  to  Sicily.  Dori- 
as us,  brother  to  Cleomenes  I. 
king  of  Lacedsemon,  on  his  first 
landing  was  attacked  by  some  Carthaginian 
cruisers,  who  nearly  destroyed  his  fleet ;  but 
collecting  the  remains  of  his  forces,  he  took 
Minoa,  expelled  the  tyrant  Pythagoras,  and  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  Hercules,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Heraclea.  He  was  afterwards  assa  — 
sinated,  on  account  of  his  arbitrary  govern- 
ment.^) Some  historians  state,  that  Hercules 
himself  bestowed  his  name  on  this  city,  after 
his  victory  over  Eryx.(j) 

Selinus,  or  Selinuns  [supposed  to  have  stood 
on  the  spot  now  called  Terra  di  Pallet],  was 
built  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  f  Ju,  Per  4087 
in  Sicily,  under  the  conduct  of 
one  Pammilus,  about  a  century 
after  the  foundation  of  their  own 
city.  In  its  vicinity  was  a  pesti- 
lential marsh,  into  which  Empedocles,  to  carry 
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being  once  sent  in  the  character  of  ambassador  to  the  Cen- 
t  ripines,  when  he  appeared  in  the  assembly,  all  who  beheld 
him  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  ;it  his  contemptible  aspect. 
Oellias  bore  the  affront  patiently,  and  as  soon  as  silence 
\v:is  obtained,  told  them  that  the  Agrigentintt  always  sent 
the  most  comely  of  their  men  to  the  noblest  cities,  hut  to 
those  that  were  insignificant  and  of  no  account,  such  as  him- 
self. Polyclitus  the  historian,  quoted  by  Diodorus,  SUNS. 
that  when  he  served  among  the  troops  of  Agrigentum,  he 
saw  a  \\  iiic-cellar  in  the  house  of  Gellias,  which  contained 
300  large  vessels  full  of  wine,  each  of  which  held  100  am- 
phora: (about  7G4  gallons). 

(g)  Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supr. 

(h)  Hygin.  Fab.  41.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  viii.  Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  iv.  Pint,  in  Vil.  Min. 

(i)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.  xvi.  (j)  See  before,  p.  112. 
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off  the  noxious  vapours,  turned 
Selinus  [Afadiiuii]  and 
Ye*].    Empedocles(k) 
al)out  the  84th  Olym- 

piad, ana  his  labour  in  cleans- 
ing the  marsh,  which  in  modem  times  would 
In-  considered  as  a  very  ordinary  performance, 
u,is.  with  its  concomitant  benefits,  considered 
so  wonderful,  that  divine  honours  were  ordered 
lo  be  paid  to  him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
Ksciilapins,  the  god  of  health.     The  city 
borrowed    its    name    from    the   river,    which, 
according  to  the  Greeks,  had  its  denomination 
from  the  quantity  of  parsley,  <rix<»».  that  grew 
on  its  banks  ;  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been 
derhed    from    the    Selenitae,    worshippers    of 
Selene,  who  probably  had  an  ancient  settlement 
there.     The  remains  of  three  temples  are  still 
\isible:  in  one  of  these,  was  a  statue  of  JBac- 
clitt.s,  with  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  of  ivory. 
When  Hannibal,    the  son  of  Gisco,  besieged 
Jul  Per  4305  A    *ms  clty>  the  women  exhibited 
A.  M.      3595.  /    a  courage  above  their  sex,  and 
<>l\mp.       V  even  the  children  appeared  on 

the  walls,  assisting  their  fathers 

in  opposition  to  the  invaders  : 
but  the  place  being  taken  by  storm,  the  men 
were  put  to  the  sword,  the  houses  set  on  fire, 
the  women  and  children  thrown  into  the 
flames,  or  dragged  into  slavery,  and  the  walls 
r.i/i  d.(l)  The  marks  of  its  ancient  conse- 
quence are  visible  in  the  venerable  ruins 
no\\  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  About  six 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  the  city  were  the 
Thermae-Selinnntia?,  called  by  the  Latines  Aquae- 
La  bodes,  natural  hot-baths,  near  a  place  now 
(ailed  Srinccn. 

Lilyhuuiin  [Manafld],  on  the  cape  to  which 

Jul.  Per.  4317.^  '*  &avo  ntum'»  Wlis  founded  by 
A.M.  3007.  /  the  Carthaginians,  after  they 
oiymp.  ).  had  been  driven  from  Motya 
[II  Burrone]  by  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  as  Diodorus  informs 
n)  though  elsewhere  he  says  it  was  be- 
Mi^ed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  81st  Olym- 
piad, or  -about  ."Jo1  years  before  :(n)  the  city, 
th«  refore,  appears  to  have  been  in  existence 


<kj    SIT  U-fnn-,  p.  97. 

(I)  Sirabo.  Ill,,  u.     Thucyd.  lib.  vii.    Dioil.  Sic-ul.  lib.  xiii. 
•:.   7.    Pausan.  lib.  vi.  cap.   19.    Virg.  JEn.  lib.  iii. 
\rr.  '»•'>. 
(m)  DioH.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.  xxii.  (n)  Ibid.  lib.  xi. 
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before  the  settlement  of  the  Motyac  in  it,  and 
they  only  enlarged  or  fortified  it.  The  town 
\\as  strong  and  very  considerable,(o)  and 
maintained  long  sieges  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, Romans,  &c.  particularly  one  of  ten 
years  against  the  latter,  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
It  had  a  safe  and  capacious  port,  which  the 
Romans,  in  their  wars  with  Carthage,  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  block  up  with  stones,  on 
account  of  its  vicinity  to  Africa,  and  the  con- 
venience it  afforded  the  enemy  of  throwing 
succours  into  the  place.(p)  It  was  standing 
in  Strabo's  time;  but  nothing  now  remains 
except  the  ruins  of  some  aqueducts  and  tem- 
ples. The  sepulchre,  or  taphos,  of  the  Cumaean 
sybil,  was  formerly  to  be  seen  near  this  city.(q) 
Diodorus  mentions  a  well  in  its  vicinity,  of 
which  the  waters  inspired  the  drinkers  with  a 
prophetic  furor ;  and  on  that  account  the  inha- 
bitants paid  a  particular  worship  to  Apollo. 

Drepanum  [Trapani],  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Eryx,  on  the  north-west  coast,  is  said  to  have 
had  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its  shape 
to  that  of  a  scythe,  fyt7ra«» ;  but  it  seems  rather 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Tarchon,  or  Trachon,  a 
watch-tower  on  a  hill,  dedicated  to  the  sun.(r) 
Its  founder  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  for  Anchises  died  there  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy,  with  his  son  vEneas.(s) 
Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  enclosed  it 
with  strong  walls,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  war 
against  the  Romans,  till  he  received  an  order 
from  Carthage  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Lutatius. 

Eryx  [Cata  Fano,  or  Trepuno  del  Monte], 
stood  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name  [San  Giuliano], 
which  itself  was  called  after  Eryx,  the  son,  or 
priest,  of  Venus,  whom  Hercules  slew.(t)  Eryx 
was  the  seat  of  king  Acestes,  of  Trojan  de- 
scent, who  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  beheld 
the  approaching  fleet  of  jEneas,  and  gave  him 
an  hospitable  reception.  ./Eneas  built  a  temple 
on  the  mountain,  in  honour  of  Venus- Erycinu, 
whither  votaries  repaired  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily :  it  was  always 
crowded  with  women,  who  were  very  exact  in 
observing  the  ceremonies  required  in  the  wor- 


(o)  Cic.  in  Verr.  act.  v.  (p)  Hirt.  De  Bell.  Afric. 

(q)  Solin.  cap.  11.    Isidor.  De  Orig.  lib.  viii.  cap.  8. 
(r)  Sec  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  132,141. 
(s)  Virg.  JEneid.  lib.  iii.  ver.  707. 
(t)  See  before,  p.  112,  note  (c). 
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ship  of  the  goddess.  A  little  below  the  temple 
stood  the  town,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which 
had  been  partially  levelled  by  Da-dalus,  and 
enclosed  with  a  strong-  wall.  The  same  archi- 
tect also  fabricated  a  golden  calf,  of  such  nice 
workmanship,  and  so  much  resembling  the 
life,  that  it  appeared  to  exceed  the  power  of 
art:  this  image  he  consecrated  to  the  goddess 
of  the  hill.(ii)  The  ascent  to  the  city  was 
only  by  a  steep  and  narrow  flight  of  steps ; 
yet  Hainilcar  the  Carthaginian  succeeded  in 
Jul.  Per.  4450.^  taking  it  by  surprise,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  first  Punic  war  ;  and 
having  ra/ed  its  walls,  he  forti- 
fied Urepanum  with  the  mate- 
rials. It  was  soon  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  Eryx,  the  last  city  held  by  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily,  was,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  given  up  to  the  Romans. 

JEgesta,  or  Acesta,  or  Segesta  [Sestri  di 
Levante],  in  ruins,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
foot  of  mount  Eryx,  was  built,  according  to  one 
tradition,  by  tineas,  who,  on  his  departure  for 
Italy,  left  it  in  the  possession  of  king  Acestes, 
or  -ZEgestus,  and  from  him  it  was  called 
/Kgesta,  till  the  Romans  changed  its  name  to 
Segesta.  Another  account  states  it  to  have 
been  built  by  ^gestus,  before  the  arrival  of 
./Kneas ;  and  a  third  relates,  that  it  owed  its 
foundation  to  Elymus,  a  Trojan,  from  whom 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Elyrai.(v)  The 
territory  was  watered  by  the  Scamander  [II 
Finnic  di  San  Hartolomeo]  and  the  Simo'is,  two 
names  of  Trojan  origin.  Agathocles,  tyrant 
°f  Syracuse>  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  took  Segesta  by  assault, 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Dicaeopolis,  which,  however,  it 
did  not  long  retain.  According  to  Cicero,  it 
was  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians  before  the 
time  of  Agathocles,  so  that,  if  the  account  of 
Jul  Per  44-34  ~\  Diodorus  ue  true,  it  must  have 
A.  AI.  3744.  /  been  rebuilt.  It  was  subse- 
Olymp.  >  (juently  besieged  by  the  Car- 
\  thaginians,  in  the  consulate  of 
Decilius,  who,  after  his  naval 
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(u)  Virg.  JEn.  lib  v.  ver.  746,  et  seq.  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  7.  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  iv.  ver.  478.  Hygin.  Fab.  16,  -2f;». 
Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

(v)  Strabo.  lib.  vii.  ex  Apollod.  etCic.  in  Verr.  act.  vi. 

(w)  Thucyd.  lib.  vi. 

(x)  Pomp."  Mela,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.    Sil.  Ital.  lib.  xiv.  ver.  262. 


victory,  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege,  at  the 
moment  the  citizens  were  on  the  point  of  sur- 
rendering for  want  of  provisions. 

Panormus   [Palermo},  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  ' 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  any  Greeks.(w)     Its  ter- 
ritory was  watered  by  the  Orethus  [dimiragliv 
and  the  Leutherus,   or  Eleutherus  [Uaiaria], 
This  was  tin:  strongest  place  possessed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily  ;  but  they    ,  Ju,  P(,ri  44(JO 
were  besieged  by    the    consuls    V  A.  M.    '3700. 
Corn.  Scipio  and  Attilius  Gala-  <       ol\mp. 
tinus,  and  obliged  to  surrender    /    cxxxi.     x 
at  discretion,  when  14,000  of  the    ^B-  C< 
inhabitants  redeemed  themselves  at  the  pri. 
of  two  minae  per  head,  and  the  rest  were  sold 
for  slaves.(x)     Near  this   city  stood  a  .strong 
fortress  called  Ercta,    on   a  hill  of  the  saim 
name  [Monte  Pelegrino]. 

Himera  [Termini},   originally      Ju,  Per    „„.,. 
founded  by  colonists  from  Zan-    IA.  AI.      33.  j«J. 
cle,  or  Messana,  and  ruined  240  <       Olymp. 
years  afterwards  by  the  Cartha-    I   C*^XMI- 
ginians,(y)    was    rebuilt    by  the 
Romans  at    a  little  distance   from  its  former 
site,    and   called  Thermae   Himerse,    from  the 
hot-baths  in    its    vicinity.       It    had  its    name 
from    the    river    Himera   [Finnic  di  Termini,], 
which  ran  by  its  walls.     Cicero,  who  speaks 
of  this  city  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
Sicily,  says,  that  among  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town   two  statues  were  dug  up,  which  were 
deemed    masterpieces :    one    represented    the 
city  under  the   form  of  a  woman ;  the  other 
was  that  of  an  old  man,  stooping,  with  a  hook 
in  his  hand,  and  was  supposed  to  indicate  the 
poet  Stersichorus,(z)  who  was  a  native  of  the 
place.(a)      In  the  reign   of  Augustus   it    vta>- 
made  a  Roman  colony.(b) 

Halesa,  or  Alaesa  [near  Caronia],  a  very  an- 
cient town,  on  the  river  Ahrsus  [Finnic  di  Garth 
nia].  Its  name  seems  compounded  of  AI,  or 
El,  and  Ees,  divine  lilies  among  the  early  ido- 
laters, and  usually  applied  to  places  near  hot 
springs,  or  fountains  of  peculiar  urtues(c);  and 
accordingly  we  find  Solinus  speaking  of  a 
fountain  near  Halesa,  which,  as  he  pretends. 


(y)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  67. 
(z)  See  before,  p.  94. 

(a)  Cic.  /.•(   I  V/T  .  act.  ii. 

(b)  Fuzell.  DC  Reb.  Sic. 

(c)  See  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  34. 
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would  rise  at  the  sound  of  a  flute  till  it  over- 
flowed itx  l>uson.(d) 

rFlie  other  cities  on  the  coast,  of  which  no 
remarkable  particulars  remain,  were:  Helorum 
|  Muriiicci],  south  of  Syracuse ;  Maxarum,  on 
the  ri\  er  Mazara,  north-west  of  Selinuns ;  Hyc- 
t-.ii.i,  or  Hyccaron  [Muro  di  Careni],  north- 
east of  JEgesta,  the  birth-place  of  the  courte- 
zan La'is,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  Athens,  by  Nicias,  when  he  destroyed  the 
ri(\  ;  Cephaludium,  or  Cephaloedis  [Cefalit], 
on  the  north  coast;  Tyndaris  [Tyndart],  on 
the  same  coast,  to  the  westward  ;  Mylae  [Me- 
l«::o],  and  Naulochus,  both  on  the  north;  and 
Callipolis  \Gallipoli],  on  the  east. 

The  most  remarkable  in  the  interior  were : 
Adranum,  or  Hadranum  [Aderno],  at  the  foot 
of  mount  jEtna,  near  a  river  of  the  same  name 
r  riii me  di  Ademo],  built  by  the  elder  Dionysius, 
and  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Adranm,  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  island.(e)  This  temple, 
according  to  vElian,  was  guarded  by  1000  large 
mastiffs,  of  so  peculiar  an  instinct,  that  they 
would  fawn  upon  such  as  brought  presents,  or 
conduct  drunken  persons  home  in  the  night, 
but  would  fly  upon  thieves,  and  tear  them  to 
l>ieees:(f)  a  fable  originating  with  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  who,  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  ancient  term  tm  (COHCN),  a  priest,  and 
misguided  by  the  sound,  which  approached 
nearly  to  that  of  *vu>  and  canis,  imagined  it  had 
Mime  reference  to  a  dog;  and  thus  a  whole 
priesthood  \\as  metamorphosed  into  a  herd  of 
mastiffs. 

Centuripae  [Centorbe]  stood  at  the  foot  of 
mount  ^Etna,  on  the  river  Syni8ethus(g)  [La 
Jarettd], 

Enna  [Castro  Janni,  or  Ciiorunnt]  stood  on 
au  eminence,  about  the  middle  of  the  island,(h) 
\\heuce  it  was  called  the  navel  of  Sicily^,)  It 
was  a  \ery  strong  place,  and  remarkable  for 
iiv  (hie  plains,  fruitful  soil,  and  the  numerous 
lakes  and  springs  that  watered  its  territory: 
lie  latter  were  highly  commended  by  the 
ancients  for  their  limpidncss  and  salubrity, 
Bochart(j)  derives  the  name  Enna  from  the 


(•I)  Scilin.  cap.  11. 

Diod.  Sic-ul.  lib.  xi\.  r;ip.  :W.    Plut.  in.  Vit.  Timol. 
(f)  /F.liim.    \',,r.  II, .1.  lib.  iii. 

-train,,  lib.  vi.  (h)  Ibid, 

(i)    Di.nl.  Siml.   lib.  v.    cap.   3. — For    the    mythological 
:  tlir  iiii.M-1,  us  applied  to  places,  see  before,  p.  71, 
note  (g). 


Phoenician  word  Ennaam,  a  fountain  of  plea- 
sure. Ceres  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  this 
district,  and  from  one  of  its  meadows  her 
daughter  Proserpine  was  carried  offby  Pluto.(k~) 
The  Enneans  shewed  a  large  cavern,  by  which 
they  pretended  the  ravisher  bore  away  his 
prize  to  his  infernal  kingdom.  Hence  the 
worship,  according  to  the  fabulists,  which  the 
Sicilians  paid  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine;  the 
magnificent  temple  erected  to  the  former  in 
this  city ;  and  the  solemn  festival  annually 
celebrated  by  the  Syracusans  near  the  foun- 
tain of  Cyane.  The  temple  of  Ceies,  which 
was  deemed  the  richest  in  Sicily,  contained  a 
statue  of  the  goddess,  supposed  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven,  because,  as  the  people  believed, 
it  so  much  resembled  her ;  and  it  was  resorted 
to  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia.(l) 
The  insurrection  of  the  Sicilian  ^jui.  per.  4.379. 
slaves  was  begun  by  those  of  V  A.  M.  3869. 
Damophilus,  a  rich  citizen  of  <  Olymp. 
Enna,  who,  with  his  wife  Megal-  fRCpXI'  2' 
lis,  were  thrown  from  a  preci- 
pice for  their  intolerable  cruelty. 

Engyum,  or  Enguyum  [Gangi],  a  consider- 
able city,  founded  by  the  Cretans  on  mount 
Maurus  [Mandonia],  south  of  Halesa.  It  had 
a  celebrated  temple,  dedicated  to  Ceres,  in 
which,  it  was  believed,  certain  goddesses, 
called  the  Mothers,  appeared  from  time  to 
time.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  Cretans 
built  this  temple,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Mothers,  a  title  appropriated  to  Cybcle,  Vesta, 
and  Juno;  it  contained  javelins  and  brazen 
helmets,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
presiding  deities  by  Ulysses  and  Meriones. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Engyum, 
dedicated  to  Cybele,  who  was  styled  the  Great 
Mother,(m)  a  title  common  to  her  and  Ceres.(n) 

Besides  these,  there  were  Mactorium,  north 
of  Gela;  Triocala  [Calta-Bcllottd],  near  the 
river  Sosius,  north  of  Alaba :  Mytistratis  \_Mis- 
tretta],  south  of  Calacta;  Macella  \Calta-Busa- 
mar],  in  the  country  of  the  Elymi,  founded  by 
Acestes  and  Elymus ;  Halycia  [Saleme],  to  the 
west  of  that  city  ;  and  some  others. 

(j)  Phalag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
(k)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 

(1)  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.    Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  iv.  ver. 
522.    Cic.  in  Verr.  act.  iii.  cap.  49 ;  lib.  iv.  cap.  104. 
(m)  Cic.  in  Verr.  act.  iii. 
(n)  See  before,  p.  50,  60, 
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SECTION  II. 

NATURAL  HISTORY    OF   SICILY. — CLIMATE  AND 

SOIL. MOUNTAINS. DESCRIPTION  OF^TNA. 

RIVERS. — STRAITS. SCYLLA  AND  CHARYB- 

DIS. —  ISLANDS. 

CLIMATE  AND  SOIL. — Though  Sicily  lies  in 
a  warm  climate,  the  air  is  healthful,  being 
refreshed  with  sea-breezes  on  every  side.  It 
lias  at  all  times  been  remarkably  fertile ;  but 
the  aera  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was  from  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,(o)  to  the 
time  of  the  Carthaginian  conquests ;  during 
which  period,  and  indeed  long  after,  it  supplied 
•with  grain,  in  years  of  scarcity,  all  the  coun- 
tries upon  the  Mediterranean,  except  Egypt. 
Even  to  the  present  times,  whatever  desirable 
things  nature  has  scattered  in  other  countries, 
may  be  found  in  Sicily  as  in  their  original 
nursery.  The  animal  productions  are  similar 
to  those  of  Italy,  only  the  horned  cattle  are 
of  a  smaller  breed ;  and  the  coasts  abound  in 
excellent  fish. 

MOUNTAINS. — JEtna [Gibello],  is  remarkable, 
not  only  as  the  highest  mountain  in  Sicily,  but 
as  the  most  ancient  volcano  on  record.  Its 
altitude  is  variously  spoken  of,  from  somewhat 
under  two  miles,  to  the  incredible  height  of 
six,  eight,  and  even  twelve  miles :  nor  are 
writers  more  agreed  as  to  its  extent;  some 
making  it  no  more  than  seventeen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, others  sixty,  others  100,  and  some 
183 ;  but  they  do  not  all  appear  to  have  taken 
their  dimensions  from  the  same  station.  This 
mountain  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions, 
or  zones :  the  first,  or  lowest,  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, from  the  internal  heat,  and  well  culti- 
vated ;  the  second,  above,  is  covered  with 
woods,  which  form  a  beautiful  circle  of  green 
around  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  inter- 
spersed with  a  vast  number  of  cones  or  hills, 
that  have  at  different  times  been  thrown  up 
during  the  eruptions ;  the  third  region,  which 
reaches  upward  to  the  foot  of  the  crater,  is 
marked  by  a  circle  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice. 
From  the  midst  of  this  region,  in  a  gently 
inclined  plane  of  about  nine  miles  in  circum- 

(o)  Sec  before,   p.  542,  et  seq. 

(p)  Sec  the  description  of  jttna,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Brydone,  and  M.  D'Orville. 

(q)  Sil.  Ital.  lib.  xiv.  ver.  49.    Hesiod.  Theog.  ver.  860. 
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ference,  rises  the  apex,  in  a  conical  form, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  very 
steep,  and  composed  entirely  of  loose  stones 
and  ashes  thrown  up  by  the  volcano.  This 
apex  at  its  top  contains  the  great  crater,  or 
mouth  of  JEtna,  which  resembles  a  large  fun- 
nel, or  inverted  cone,  in  shape,  from  two  miles 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
terminating  in  that  tremendous  and  unfathom- 
able gulf,  from  whence  destruction  has  in 
various  ages  been  hurled  upon  the  surrounding 
country.  The  apex  itself  emits  smoke  from 
every  pore,  when  the  mountain  is  at  rest,  as 
does  the  interior  of  the  crater,  which  is  also 
crusted  over  with  salts  and  sulphur  of  various 
colours :  and  from  the  gulf  are  continually 
emitted  terrible  and  confused  noises,  which, 
during  an  eruption,  are  so  increased,  as  to  be 
heard  at  an  incredible  distance.(p)  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  eruptions  of  JEtna  as  occur- 
ring 500  years  before  the  Trojan  war:  but  from 
Homer's  silence  with  regard  to  the  phenomena 
of  this  volcano,  it  may  be  presumed,  either  that 
Diodorus  was  misinformed,  or  that  it  had  been 
for  so  many  ages  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  that 
no  tradition  of  its  eruptions  remained  among 
the  inhabitants  at  the  time  he  composed  his 
Odyssey:  the  latter  supposition  is  indeed 
scarcely  probable.  Pindar  is  the  oldest  writer 
extant  who  speaks  of  JEtna.  as  a  volcano  ;  and 
the  first  recorded  eruption  was  in  the  age  of 
Pythagoras.  Eruptions  had  nevertheless  taken 
place  before  the  Greeks  landed  on  the  island, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  frightened  the  Sicani 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  Sicily.  From  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
it  is  computed  that  JEtna  had  not  fewer  than 
100  eruptions.  The  poets  supposed  that  Jupi- 
ter confined  the  giants  under  this  mountain ; 
and  it  was  also  represented  as  the  forge  of 
Vulcan,  where  his  servants  the  Cyclops  fabri- 
cated thunderbolts.(q)  Before  it  received  the 
name  of  JEtna,  which  Bochart  derives  from 
Aituna,  a  furnace,  it  was  called  Inessus,(r)  and 
Ennesia,(s)  from  Ain-Es,  according  to  Bryant, 
a  fountain  of  ftre:(i)  but  whether  this  were  on 
account  of  its  volcanic  character,  or  the  per- 
petual fire  maintained  in  the  temple(u)  that 

Virg.  JEW.  lib.  iii.  ver.  570.    Ovid.  Mttam.  lib.  v.  fab.  6; 
lib.  xv.  ver.  340. 

(r)  Strabo.  lib.  vi.  (s)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 

(t)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

(u)  jElian.  De  Animal,  lib.  xi. 
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stood  upon  it,  or  from  both  circumstances  com- 
bined, is  uncertain. 

.Next  to  .(Etna,  in  height  and  compass,  is 
mount  Eryx  [San  Giulano],  of  which  a  suffi- 
cient ik'scri])tion  has  been  given  in  the  account 
of  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Other  moun- 
tains are  numerous,  but  present  nothing  re- 
markable. 

RIVKUS. — Of  these  the  principal  were:  on 
the  east,  the  Onaballa;  the  Simethus  \Giar- 
n/n } ;  the  Terius  [Taretta] ;  the  Anapus  [Anapo], 
which  watered  the  Syracusau  territories ;  on 
the  south,  the  Himera  [Salso];  the  Halycus 
i  l-'inme  di  Rene] ;  the  Hypsa  [Belief] ;  and  the 
Crimisus  [C'alta  Bellotla].  In  the  island  of 
Ort\gia,  which  formed  a  quarter  of  Syracuse, 
was  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa,  which 
\\as  supposed  to  have  a  subterraneous  commu- 
nication with  the  river  Alpheus  in  Elis,  so  that 
whatever  was  thrown  into  the  Alpheus  would 
In  found  again  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusa.(v) 

STUAITS. — Cape  Pelorum  [Faro],  the  most 
eastern  point  of  Sicily,  is  divided  from  Italy 
l»\  the  narrow  strait  of  Messina,  at  the  north 
i  utrance  to  which  was  a  remarkable  and  dan- 
gerous whirlpool,  called  Charybdis,  and  imme- 
diately opposite,  on  the  Italian  shore,  were  the 
rocks  of  Scylla.  The  latter  being  full  of  ca- 
\erns,  into  which  the  sea,  when  agitated  by 
tempests,  is  dashed  with  an  astounding  noise, 
aihling  the  barking  of  dogs,  gave  rise  to 
llie  fable  of  Sc\  Ma's  metamorphosis.(w)  In 
ancient  limes  this  \\  as  a  peculiarly  dangerous 
passage  to  navigators ;  for  in  endeavouring  to 
.-him  the  rocks,  they  were  usually  drawn  into 
the  \ortex  of  Chary bdis  ;  and  hence  the  pro- 
\erb:  "  Incidit  in  Scyllam  (/ui  mil,  vitare  Cka- 
rybdim,"  q.  d.  In  our  eagerness  to  avoid  one 
e\il,  we  frequently  fall  into  a  greater.  At 
•  nt,  however,  no  whirlpool  exists  of  suf- 
ficient consequence  to  correspond  with  the 
description  of  the  ancients:  whatever  re- 
mained of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  dreadful 
earthquake  of  A.  I).  1783.  From  the  narrow- 
ness of  these  straits,  which,  in  the  broadest 
parts,  are  between  twehe  and  fifteen  miles, 
and,  in  the  narrowest,  about  one  mile  and  a 


/:V,\.      \thcn.  lib.  vii.    Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  v. 
falj.  10. 

(»  >  Homi-r.  (W,/.v.  HI,,  xii.  V(T.  (jo.    Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  xiv. 

ll>i;iii.  1'nl,.  !!)!». 
(*)  T:ina<juil  iun-.J  to  fix  this  event  iu  the 


half  across,  it  has  been  supposed  by  both 
ancients  and  moderns,  that  Sicily  was  origi- 
nally joined  to  the  Italian  continent  by  an 
isthmus,  which  the  operation  of  the  waves  and 
the  violence  of  earthquakes  destroyed.(x) 

ISLANDS. — Off  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  at 
the  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  in  the  Tyr- 
rhenian or  Tuscan  sea,  is  agroupe  of  islands, 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  various  deno- 
minations of  jEolice,  Vulcanite,  and  Lipari:  the 
first  and  last  of  these  names  they  obtained 
from  ^Eolus  and  Liparus,  who  reigned  over 
them.  The  Latines  called  them  Vulcanite, 
because  some  of  them  were  little  better  than 
volcanoes,  and  Vulcan  was  the  tutelary  deity 
of  all  such  places ;  for  which  reason  also  the 
Greeks  called  them  Ilephastiades,  or  islands 
of  Hephaestus,  the  god  of  light  and  fire.  The 
number  and  arrangement  of  these  islands  are 
attended  with  some  difficulties  :  Ptolemy 
reckons  fifteen  of  them :  but  he  seems  to 
include  in  that,  number  several  little  isles, 
which  are  too  far  distant  to  be  correctly  com- 
prehended under  their  general  title :  Pom]). 
Mela  reckons  seven,  viz.  Osteodes,  Lipara 
[Liparf],  Heraclea,  Didyme  [Saline],  Phomi- 
cusa[7fW/c««ft],  llivn\[Vulcania],  and  Strongyle 
[Strongoli]:  Pliny  has  the  same  number,  but 
arranges  them  differently,  and  changes  some 
of  their  names,  thus :  Lipara  [Lipuri],  lliera 
[Vulcania],  Strongyle  [Strongolt],  Didyme  [Sii- 
line],  Ericusa  [Alicudi],  Phcenicusa  '[Felicudi], 
and  Euonimos.  Diodorus(y)  gives  the  same 
names  as  Pliny,  but  varies  in  his  arrangement : 
Strabo(z)  says  positively  they  were  seven  in 
number;  but  Appian(a)  speaks  of  only  five. 
The  embarrassment  occasioned  by  these  varia- 
tions is  augmented  by  the  introduction  of  the 
name  of  Hicesia  [Panaria],  by  Ptolemy,  w:hich, 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers, 
would  increase  the  number  to  ten.  Cellarius, 
who  has  endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
observes,  Osteodes  is  too  remote  from  the 
JEo\\&  to  be  counted  among  them;  and  the 
Heraclea  of  Mela,  and  the  Hicesia  of  Ptolemy, 
though  sufficiently  near,  were  not  reckoned  as 
principals,  either  on  account  of  their  inferior 


rei<rn  of  Acastus,  the  son  of  VEolus,  who  \vas,  lie  savs,  raised 
lo  tho  throne  b\  the  Siculi,  about  the  time  of  Israel's  cvxlus 
from  l-'sypt.      He  owns   himself  indebted   for  this  discover* 
lo  the  observations  of  Eustatliins  on  Uionysius  Periegetes. 
(\;  Lib.  \.cap.  7.         (z)Lib.u.        (a)  DeBcll.  Civ.  lib.  v. 
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size,  their  want  of  cultivation,  or  because  they 
were  not  subject  to  the  Lipari.  Of  these 
islands,  Lipara  is  the  Ian.  >'t,  being  about 
eighteen  miles  in  compass,  and  the  best  peo- 
pled. It  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  Lipa- 
rus,  son  of  Auson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  by  Calypso, 
who,  when  driven  from  Italy  by  his  brethren, 
settled  with  his  followers  in  this  island,  which 
before  was  uninhabited,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Meligunis.(b)  The  soil  is  very  fruitful,  and 
the  mines  yield  abundance  of  alum,  sulphur, 
and  bitumen.  Here  were  formerly  pits  which 
emitted  fire  and  smoke;  but  they  have  long 
ceased  to  send  forth  either.  It  has  many 
medicinal  baths,  which,  being  formerly  much 
frequented,  obtained  it  the  name  of  Ther- 
messa ;  a  title  also  applied  to  the  neighbouring 
isle  of  Hiera,  and  by  some  writers  to  a  small 
island  between  both.  Towards  the  close  of 
Liparus's  life,  jEolus,  whom  some  describe  as 
the  son  of  Hippotas,  and  others  as  the  grand- 
son of  that  jEolus,(c)  and  brother  to  Boeotus, 
arrived  in  Liparia,  and  married  Cyane,  the 
daughter  of  Liparus,  by  virtue  of  which  mar- 
riage he  became  king  of  the  island  after  his 
father-in-law's  death,  and  was  himself  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sou  Astiochus,  while  his  other 
sons  settled  in  Sicily  and  at  Reggio.  Hiera, 
or  Vnlcania,  is  little  better  than  a  volcano,  and 
is  only  remarkable  as  the  reputed  seat  of  Vul- 
can's palace,  an  honour  also  bestowed  upon 
Lemnos,  in  the  ./Egean  sea.  Strongyle,  the 
residence  of  ./Eolus,  is  about  ten  miles  in  com- 
pass, and  the  soil  no  less  fruitful  than  that  of 
Lipari ;  but  the  whole  country  is  frequently 
laid  waste  by  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano  it 
contains.  Didyme  had  its  name  from  two 
remarkable  mountains  of  equal  height  and 
similar  figure  :  the  traces  of  an  ancient  volcano 
are  here  to  be  observed.  The  other  islands 
are  inconsiderable ;  many  uninhabited,  and 
some  merely  rocks. 

On  the  west  side  of  Sicily,  north  of  cape 
Lilybaeum  [Hoeo],  are  the  ^Egades,  or  ^Egates, 
three;  in  number,  viz.  Buccina,  or  Phorbantia 
[Levenzo];  JEgusa,  also  called  Apeniana  and 

(b)  Diod.  Sicul.-  lib.  v.  cap.  8.    Plin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.     The 
latter  writer  says,  Liparus  succeeded  j?u>lus  ;   but  all  other 
ancient  writers  give  the  priority  to  Liparus. 

(c)  Sec  Table  A,  137,   157^  of  the  Fabulous  Age$,  and 
Table  of  the  Kings  of  Thessaly. 

(d)  Bacchylid.  Natal.  .Com.  lib.  ix.  p.  310. 

(e)  Nonni  Dionyjtiacti,  lib.  xli.  p..  1068.    Pausan.  lib.  ii. 


Capraria  [Favotfitansi];  and  fliera,  or  Maritima 
|  Maretimo,  or  ataretcmo]  Of  their  history  but 
little  is  known. 


SECTION  III. 

GENERAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    INHABITANTS    OP 
SICILY. 

ACCORDING  to  the  most  respectable  an- 
cient authorities,  the  Cyclops  and  La-strigoni  s, 
the  first  inhabitants  of  this  island,  dwelt  in 
the  territory  of  Leontini,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mount  ./Etna.  Of  the  origin  of 
these  people  we  have  no  authentic  accounts  ; 
but  enough  may  be  gathered  from  ancient 
authors  to  prove  that  the  Cyclops  were  onee 
a  powerful  and  ingenious  race,  widely  extend- 
ed, and  particularly  skilled  in  architecture. 
Polyphemus,  one  of  their  chiefs,  is  saidtoha\« 
had  three  sons,  Galatus,  Illyrius,  and  Celtus,(d) 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Galatse,  or 
Gauls,  the  Illyrians,  and  the  Celta?,  were  of 
Cyclopian  origin.  The  Cyclops  are  said  to 
have  built  the  ancient  city  of  Mycenae,  with  its 
gate  and  the  chief  tower  :(e)  the  walls  of  Argos 
are  mentioned  as  a  wonderful  performance  ol 
theirs  :(f)  the  city  of  Tirynthus,  of  which  the 
walls  were  esteemed  no  less  stupendous  than 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,(g)  was  the  result  of 
their  labours  :(h)  near  Nauplia,  in  Argolis. 
were  caverns  and  subterraneous  labyrinths  cut 
in  the  rock,  like  the  syringes  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  maze  near  the  lake  Mceris,  which  were 
the  reputed  work  of  the  Cyclops  :(i)  and  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  Argolis,  was  also  executed  by 
them.(j)  These  collections  prove  the  Cyclops 
to  have  been  expert  masons  ;  and  so  highly  was 
their  labour  appreciated,  that  the  masshe  \\all 
in  Hades,  the  fabled  separation  between  the 
regions  of  bliss  and  the  doleful  abode  of  the 
wicked,  was  attributed  to  them,(k)  to  desig- 
nate its  exquisite  workmanship  and  unfailing 
strength.  Indeed,  they  were  so  much  esteem- 

p.  14(5.    Eurip.  ('«  Here.  Furenn.  ver.  944.    Sencc.inHercul. 
Furciis.  act.  iv.  ver.  99(!. 

(f)  Senec.  in  Tht/rst.sn-1.  ii.  ver.  406. 

(g)  Pausan.  lib.  ix.  p.  783. 

(h)  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  p.  147,  169.  Strabo.  lib.  viii.  p.  572. 
(i)  Strabo.  lib.  viii.  p.  567.          (j)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  p.  156. 
(k)  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  vi.  ver.  630. 
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ed  for  their  skill,  that  every  thing  great  and 
noble  was  looked  upon  as  Cyclopian.(l)  They 
were  also  able  metallurgists,  and  the  same 
with  the  Idcei  Dncfi//i(m),  who  are  said  to  have 
first  fused  metals,  and  reduced  them  to  com- 
mon use,  on  mount  Ida,  in  Crete.  They  dwelt 
in,  or  travelled  through  many  parts  of  Greece  ; 
for,  besides  the  places  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going- notices  of  their  masonic  labours,  they 
had  been  in  Attica,  and  left  their  memorial  near 
Athens,  in  the  taphos  of  Geraestus,  a  reputed 
member  of  their  tribe  :(n)  and  the  name  of  this 
same  personage,  given  to  a  promontory  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Eubo2a,  seems  to  furnish  a 
proof  of  their  having  been  once  on  that  island. 
At  Corinth,  there  was  a  temple,  or  rather  a 
taphos,  dedicated  to  the  Cyclops,  where  so- 
lemn sacrifices  \vere  offered. (o)  Appian  men- 
tions a  nation  of  Cyclopians  in  Illyricum,  near 
the  Phaeacians ;  and  in  Thrace,  from  whence 
the  Athenians  acknowledged  themselves  to 
ha\e  borrowed  largely  of  scientific  skill,  the 
( '\  i-lops  had  a  settlement.(p)  These  Thracian 
Cyclops  are  by  Theopompus(q)  culled  Chropes, 
•apparently  from  a  temple  and  place  named 
Clmr-Ops,  or  Char-Opis,  the  place  of  the  god 
Pyllum;  and  the  term  Cyclops,  from  Cii'Ccel- 
Opx,  or  C7c-Coel-Ops,(r)  is  of  similar  import. 
That  the  Cyclops  were  the  votaries  and  priests 
of  Ca-lits,  may  be  more  than  inferred  from  what 
Proclus  says  of  their  being  the  first-born  of 
the  Earth  and  Cieliis  ,-(s)  and  although  Euripi- 
des makes  them  the  sons  of  Oceanus^(t}  it  only 
removes  them  a  generation  lower  in  the  same 
line,  since,  according  to  the  mythologists, 
Oceunus  was  the  son  of  Ccelus.  Both  these 
titles,  however,  would  be  equally  appropriate; 
for  as  worshippers  of  Ccrlus,  they  may  be 
deemed  his  children;  and  as  expert  mariners, 
which  they  proved  themselves  to  be  in  travers- 
ing the  ocean  in  the  earliest  times,  they  might 
be  equally  intitled  sons  of  Occattus.  Among 
other  names,  their  chief  deity  bore  that  of 
Acmon,  who  is  r«  presented  both  as  the  father 

(I)  LuUt.  Pint-id.  i'».  Stat.  Thebaiil.  lib.  i.  p.  2(>. 

(m)  Tatian.  Assyr.  p.  243.          (n)  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  p.  205 

(o)  Paiisan.  lib.  ii.  p.  114. 

tot.  1),   Mirabil.  Ausrvlt.  p.  732.     See  also  the 
<cl.ol.ast  on  EuipMep,   Orett.  vcr.  9B6;  and  Scholiast  on 
Stat.ug,  Tlirlt.  lib.  ii.  p.  104. 

t<\)  In  Excerpt,  a;,,,,/  S.-oiion.      Vide.  not.  Meursii  in  An- 
tigonnm  Laryst.  p.  lillj. 

(r)  See  BnuiiC»  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p. 
4 


and  the  son  of  Ccelus,  or  Uranus,  and  even  as 
Ccelus  himself;  but  as  the  term  acmon  signified 
among  the  Greeks  an  anvil,  and  the  Cyclops 
were  expert  in  works  of  brass  and  iron,  the 
poets  converted  them  into  blacksmiths ;  and 
they  were  represented  as  forging  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jove,  from  their  practice  of  decorating 
their  temples  with  sculptures  of  that  kind.  It 
was  usual  among  the  Egyptians  to  describe 
upon  the  architraves  of  their  temples  some 
emblem  of  the  presiding  deity,  as  an  eagle  or 
vulture,  a  wolf  or  a  lion,  a  heart  or  an  EYE  ; 
the  last  of  which  was  common  to  the  temples 
of  Osiris,  and  was  intended  to  signify  the 
superintendency  of  divine  providence  over  all 
things  :  this  EYE  seems  to  have  been  the  pecu- 
liar emblem  of  the  Cyclops,  whence  the  fable 
of  their  having  but  one  eye.(u)  They  also 
preserved  their  favourite  symbol  in  their  pry- 
tanei,  or  fire-temples,  by  placing  a  window  at 
the  top,  probably  towards  the  sea,  through 
which  the  light  shone  in  the  dark,  and  these 
temples  appear  to  have  been  the  real  Cyclops, 
from  which  the  people  had  their  name.  The 
identity  of  the  Cyclops  with  the  Id<ei  Dactyli 
has  been  already  alluded  to :  these  were  the 
same  with  the  Dioscuri,^  whose  title  A»*XH<»,(W) 
determines  them  to  have  been  of  the  race  of 
the  Anakim,  whose  gigantic  stature  and  high 
walled  cities,  spoken  of  in  holy  writ,(x)  so  well 
agrees  with  what  has  been  just  advanced  of 
the  Cyclops,  who  are  also  represented  as  of 
enormous  height  and  bulk,  differing  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  human  race.(y)  In  disposition 
the  Cyclops  of  Sicily  are  described  as  fero- 
cious, cruel,  and  lawless ;  esteeming  human 
flesh  above  all  other  food  ;(z)  this  character, 
without  doubt,  arose  from  their  practice  of 
sacrificing  all  strangers  arriving  on  their  coast, 
who  were  not  of  their  fraternity :  a  practice, 
not  indeed  peculiar  to  the  Cyclops  of  Sicily, 
but  practised  in  many  other  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  where  different  tribes  of  the  same  race 
were  settled  under  various  denominations. 


(s)  Procl.  m  Phot.  cap.  239,  p.  982. 
(t)  Euripid.  in  Cyclops,  vcr.  '21. 
(u)  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  232. 
(v)  See  before,  p.  65,  note  (\v). 
(w)  Ibid.  p.  61,  note  (n) ;  p.  295,  note  (m). 
(x)  Numb.  xiii.  28,  33.     Deut.  i.  28;  ii.  10,  11. 
(y)  Homer.  Odyst.  lib.  x.  ver.  106,  190.    Virg.  JEn,  lib.  iii. 
ver.  019. 

(z)  Lycophron,  ver.  650.    Euripid.  in  Cyclop,  ver.  126. 
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The  number  of  the  Cyclops  has  been  strangely 
limited :  those  who  assisted  Prostus  in  building 
Tirynthus  and  forming  the  harbour,  were  only 
seven  ;(a)  and  in  Sicily,  they  are  reduced  to 
three :  but  here  the  towers  which  they  built 
seem  to  be  mistaken  for  the  people  themselves. 
From  the  Cyclopian  towers  of  Sicily,  the  island 
obtained  the  name  of  Trinaeria,  rather  than 
from  its  triangular  figure,  and  the  people 
themselves  were  denominated  TpiTo»<*Tipu.(b) 
These  towers  were  erected  upon  the  rocks,  or 
islands,  called  Cyclopum  Scopuli,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Acis,  the  modern  name  of 
which,  Faraglioni,  indicates  that  they  were 
lighthouses.  The  works  of  the  Cyclops,  and 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  Belidae  in 
Argos,  Mycense,  Tirynthus,  Nauplia,  &c.  shew 
them  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin ;  which 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  character  of  a 
shepherd-king  given  to  Polyphemus,  their 
reputed  chief.  Pausanias  supposes  the  Nau- 
plians  to  have  come  over  from  Egypt  with 
Danaus  ;(c)  and  he  observes  of  Troezene,  the 
next  city  to  Nauplin,  where  Orus  was  said 
once  to  have  reigned,  and  to  have  given  the 
name  of  Oraia  to  the  country,  that  it  was  an 
Egyptian  history,  and  that  the  region  was 
denominated  from  Orus  of  Egypt,  whose  wor- 
ship had  been  there  introduced  .(d)  The  chief 
Cyclopian  deity  was  Ouranus,  or  Uranus  ;(e) 
the  Cyclops  were  his  priests  and  votaries ;  and 
some  of  them  were  esteemed  as  gods,  and  had 
divine  honours  paid  to  them.(f) 

Having  thus  established  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  people  called  Cyclops,  and  endea- 
voured to  unveil  the  allegories  in  which  the 
fragments  of  their  history  have  been  obscured, 
it  remains  only  to  speak  of  their  residence  in 
Sicily.  Strabo  places  them  near  mount  vEtna, 
and  thence  to  the  country  about  Leontini,(g) 
which  last,  according  to  Diodorus,(h)  was 
anciently  called  Xuthia,(i)  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  Trinakis  of  Homer. (j)  Euripides 

(a)  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  572. 

(b)  Lycopliron,  vcr.  328,  et  Menrsii  I'M  not.     See  before, 
p.  «57. " 

(c)  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  p.  307.          (d)  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  p.  101. 

(e)  Proclus  in  Phot.  lib.  ccxxxix.  p.  982. 

(f)  Pausau.  lib.  ii.  p.  114. 

(K)  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  38.  (h)  Ub.  v.  p.  291. 

(i)  From  Xuthus,  the  same  with  Cusb;  see  before,  p.  117, 
note  (u). 

(j)  Callimachus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Diana,  ver.  06,  confines 
the  name  to  this  district. 


describes  the  residence  of  Polyphemus  as  ;i< 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.(k)  Some  of  them 
were  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
at  Camarina,  which  has  been  taken  for  tin 
Hypereia  of  Homer,  whence  they  expelled  the 
Phaeacians  :(1)  but  this  notion  has  arisen  from 
the  common  error  of  confining  the  Cyclops  to 
that  island.  Homer  does  not  mention  it  once 
in  his  account  of  the  Cyclops;  nor  does  l.'l\-- 
ses  arrive  in  Sicily  till  after  many  subsequent 
adventures.  Some  writers  except  to  the  Cy- 
clops residing  near  .yEtna;  and  insist  that  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Eryx,  on  the  opposite 
part  of  the  island:  but  the  fact  appears  to  !»<•, 
that  they  possessed  the  whole,  or  had  settle- 
ments in  various  parts  of  it;  for  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  three  persons,  they  were  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people.  They  were  sometimes 
styled  Camarin,  apparently  from  the  worship 
they  paid  to  the  sun,  under  the  title  of  C'am- 
Ares,  or  Cham-Ares,  .synonymous  with  Ouc- 
Ares  of  the  Assyrians,  the  "  mighty  lion,''  or 
"god  of  war;"(m)  and  hence  we  find  a  city, 
called  Camarina,  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Baby- 
lonia, the  last  of  which  is  by  some  considered 
as  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  mentioned  in  holy 
writ.(n) 

This  last  title  of  the  Cyclops  goes  far  to 
identify  them  with  the  Last  rig-ones,  who  sin; 
generally  considered  as  a  distinct  people, 
though  their  characteristics  were  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  their  monoculism,  of 
which  no  notice  is  taken:  they  were  equally 
gigantic  in  stature,  equally  cruel,  and  de\ourers 
of  human  flesh.(o)  One  of  their  ancient  kings, 
named  Lamus,  is  said  to  have  founded  Hor- 
miae,  afterwards  Formiae,  in  Italy  ;(p)  and 
another  of  their  princes,  called  Antiphates, 
sunk  the  ships  of  Ulysses,  and  devoured  his 
companions. (q)  Their  name  Bochart  derives 
from  the  Phoenician  words  Lnis  tercam,  "  a 
devouring  lion,"  which  is  literally  rendered  by 
the  Latin  name  of  their  city  Leontinum ;  and 

F.urip.  in  Cyclop,  ver.  2SJ7. 

(I)  EtLstiith.  in  Odys.  lib.  vi.  ver.  j. 

(in)  See  before,  Vol.  1.  p.  539,  note  (c). 

(n)  Alex.  Poljhist.  apud  Euseb.  Prtep.  Evany,  lib  ix. 
p.  418. 

(o)  Homer.  Odys.  lib.  x.  vcr.  81,  et  seq.  Ovid.  Metatn. 
lib.  \iv.  ver.  233,  et  seq. ;  Fast.  lib.  iv.  et  Pont.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 
Tzet.  in  Lycophr.  ver.  002,  810. 

(p1)  Horat.  lib.  iii.  od.  17. 

(q)  Odys.  lib.  x.  ver.  81,  et  seq. 
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Scholiast  on  Lycophron  observes,  that  "  the 
ri-ono  vu-1-e  the  people,  whose  posterity 
an    now  called  Leontini."(r)     Thus   we  find, 
that  the  Cyclops  and  Laestrigones  had  a  name 
in  common   derived    from    the   same  object. 
Supposing  them  to  be  the  same  people,  they 
may  be  traced  to  their  Canaanitish  origin,  as 
well    through    their    ancestor   Lamus,    as   by 
means  of  their  inferential  title  of  Anakim:  for 
Lamus,  or  Lamon,  is  represented  as  a  son  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale,(s)  queen  of  the  Lydi- 
:m>.     Although  these  personages  are  altoge- 
ther   fabulous,    the     tradition    is    sufficiently 
authentic  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the 
L;i'strigones  were  of  Lydian  extract;  and   it 
has  been  shewn  that  the  Lydians,   or  Mceo- 
nians,  were  of  the  same  family  with  the  Ana- 
kim.(t)     The  Lsestrigones  had  settlements  in 
many  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Lamiae,  which  they  derived  from  El 
Ham,  a  name  of  the  sun,  the  object  of  their 
worship,(u)  they  were  found  in  Greece,  Pontus, 
and  Libya,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  Italy  :  and 
I  ii  i  wever  widely  they  were  separated,  they  are 
uniformly    described   as   detestable    for    their 
inhumanity,  though   their  music,  like   that  of 
the  Lydians,  is  always  spoken  of  as  delightful  ; 
and  hence  the  fable  of  the  monstrous  African 
Lamiae,  who  are  represented  as  partly  women 
and  partly  serpents,  alluring  strangers  to  them 
i>\  the  melody  of  their  songs,  in  order  to  seize 
them  for  their  prey,  and  having  a  particular 
relish  for  infant  blood.(v)     The  Sirens,  on  the 
i  of  Campania,  were  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion;  a.s   was  also   Scylla,  who  is  sometimes 
railed  the  daughter  of  Lamia.(w) 

After  the  Cyclops  and  La-strigones,  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were  the 
Siciuii.  Diodorai  affirms  that  they  esteemed 
theniM'hes  aborigines  of  the  island  ;(x)  but 
Tlmeydides  and  others  say  they  came  from  a 
•  "imtry  in  Spain  that  was  watered  by  the  river 
Siennns.;  v)  Some  writers  suppose  they  de- 
ii\ed  their  name  from  this  river;  others,  that 
they  were  called  Sicani,  from  their  leader 
Sir-aims,  under  whom  they  passed  into  Sicily; 


--ilicil.  in  I.vcophr.  vor.  y.jll. 

>  •.  i'l.  Hi  mid.  lib.  ix.  vcr.  •">  I. 
See  l.i.fur.-,  \>.  -2<>->,  'Jitr,,  note  (m) 

Mi,tli,,l.  vol.  i.  p.  :»,  10;  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 
IM  I'liil-isii.   ,,i    \it.  Apot.    Horat,  Art.  Poet.  ver.  340. 
Pint.  /;,.  i',,,,. 

•*•  li"l.   iti  \piillon.  lib.  iv.  ver.  828. 


but  Diodorus,  resting  his  opinion  upon  the 
authority  of  Timaeus,  who  wrote  the  history, 
now  lost,  of  the  island,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
believes  them  to  have  been  the  original  inha- 
bitants ;  and  some  imagine  they  were  the  same 
with  the  Laestrigones.(z)  Their  residence  is 
described  as  about  mount  ./Etna,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  priests  of  Adrauns, 
whom  the  Greeks  metamorphosed  into  a  num- 
ber of  mastiffs,  as  just  before  remarked  ;(a)  for 
in  their  name  is  contained  their  pontifical  title 
ins  (can«N),  with  an  aspirate  prefixed.  They 
applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  ground  in  their  vicinity,  and 
on  the  hills  built  several  small  cities  and  vil- 
lages, to  secure  themselves  against  pirates  and 
robbers ;  each  city  and  its  district  having  its 
particular  sovereign.  Thus  they  lived  till 
.Etna  began  to  throw  out  flames,  and  by  deso- 
lating the  country,  obliged  them  to  remove  to 
the  western  parts  of  the  island.(b)  Of  all  their 
kings,  the  names  only  of  two,  Cocalns  and 
Teutas,  have  been  preserved  from  total  obli- 
vion ;  the  former  was  contemporary  with 
Minos  II.  king  of  Crete;  the  latter,  who 
reigned  at  Vessa,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Pha- 
laris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 

Minos  II.  when  he  pursued  Daedalus  into 
Sicily,(c)  brought  some  Cre-  fjlll  Per  ,348(. 
tans  with  him,  who,  after  his  \  A.  M.  -2770. 
death,  settled  at  Macara,  "j  AnteOlymp.*45-2. 
changing  its  name  to  Minoa;  CB- C.  *1228. 
and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  they  built  the 
strong  fortress  and  city  of  Engyum,  on  mount 
Maurus,  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  After 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  Merion,  with  other 
Cretans,  being  cast  away  on  the  coasts  of 
Sicily,  were  kindly  entertained  by  their  coun- 
trymen there,  and  admitted  to  share  all  the 
privileges  of  their  city.  Their  power  being 
increased  with  their  numbers,  they  began  to 
make  frequent  inroads  into  the  neighbouring 
territories,  and  considerably  extended  their 
borders ;  so  that  they  became  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  Sicilian  colonies,  and  built  at 
Engyum  a  most  magnificent  temple,  in  honour 


(x)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 

(y)  Thucyd.  lib.  vi.    Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  i.    Philist.  apud 
Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.    Solin.  cap.  10.    Sil.  Ital.  lib.  xi> . 
(z)  Vid.  Reineccii  Hist.  Jut.  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

(a)  See  before,  p.  864. 

(b)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.    Thucyd.  lib.  yi. 

(c)  See  before,  p.  861  r 
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of  the  Curetes,  or  Corybantes,  called  in  C  ret  e 
the  Mother  Goddesses.($)  The  Sicani  also  re- 
ceived an  accession  to  their  strength  after  the 
Trojan  war ;  as  stated  in  the  account  of  Eryx 
and  ^Egesta,  the  foundation  of  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Elymus  and  his  followers,  who,  uniting 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  in  those  parts, 
were  known  in  subsequent  ages  by  the  name 
of  Elyman.  Some  Phocenses  also  settled 
here  on  their  return  from  the  same  expedition. 
Jul  Per  *3430  "}  About  three  generations  be- 

A.  M.         *-27-20.  (    fore  the  Trojan  war,  the  Siculi 
AnteOlymp.*508.  ?  began  to  settle  in  the  island, 

B.  C.         *1284.  j   which  from  them  obtained  its 
present  name  of  Sicily.     They  are  described 
by  Hellenicus  of  Lesbos,  as  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Ausonia,  properly  so  called,  who, 
being  disturbed  in  their  ancient  settlements  by 
the  Opici,  took  refuge  in  that  part  of  Sicily, 
which  the  Sicani  had  forsaken.     The  precise 
aera  of  this  emigration  is  not  decided  among 
chronologers.     Some  place  it  ten  years  earlier 
than  here  set  down  in  the  margin;  and  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnassus  says  they  settled  in 
the  island  eighty  years  before  the  destruction 
of  Troy.     Philistus,  quoted  by  Dionysius,  says 
the  Siculi  were  of  Ligurian  origin,    and  that 
they  were  subdued  by  Hercules,  whom  they 
opposed  in  his  passage  from  Gaul  across  the 
Alps  into  Italy.     The  conqueror,  he  continues, 
incorporated  them  into  his  army,  according  to 
his    usual    practice,    and    took    them    over  to 
Sicily.       The   truth   seems   to   be,    that    they 
arrived  at  different  times;  and  not  being  con- 
tent with  the  narrow  bounds  allowed  them  by 
the  Sicani,  they  began  to  encroach  upon  their 
neighbours.      This   led    to    a   warfare,    which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Sicani  in  a 
.sanguinary  battle,  and  their  confinement  to  a 
corner  of  the  island,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  from  Sicania  to  Sicily.     Some  Phoe- 
nicians likewise  settled  on  the  coasts,  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands,   for   the  convenience  of 
trade ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks,  they 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Elyrnan.(e)     At 
first  the  Siculi  were  subject  to  many  princes; 
but  afterwards  to  one  only.     VEolus  is  said  to 
have  been  their  first  king,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Butes,  as  Butes  was  by  Eryx/f)     But  the 

(d)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  13.— See  before,  p.  804. 

(e)  Thucyd.  lib.  vi.    Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  i. 

(f)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.    Justin,  lib.  iv. 
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Olyinj). 
\(  i.      3. 

B.  C.  414. 


most  renowned  among  their  princes  \\as  Duce- 
tius,  who  governed  with  great  wisdom,  built 
the  city  of  Palicon,  so  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring temple  of  the  Pnlici,  and  remou.l 
Neas,  the  place  of  his  birth,  from  the  hills  to 
the  champaign  country.  He 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Syra- 
cusans,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated ;  and  on  surrendering 
himself  to  them,  was  set  at 
liberty,  on  condition  of  his  transporting  himself 
to  Corinth.  His  defeat  and  removal  left  the 
Syracusans  at  leisure  to  reduce  the  \\  holt- 
country  of  the  Siculi,  which  they  finished  \\ith 
the  total  demolition  of  Trinacria,  the  last  eity 
that  held  out  against  thera.(g)  The  Sieuli, 
though  reduced,  did  not,  however,  long  con- 
tinue subject  to  their  enemies:  for  in  the  war, 
which  some  years  after  broke 
out  between  the  Syracusans 
and  Athenians,(h)  the  former 
solicited  the  Siculi  to  make 
common  cause  with  them 
against  the  invaders :  but  instead  of  com- 
plying with  this  request,  the  Siculi  sent  power- 
ful succours  to  Nicias,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, and  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  Spartans, 
that  was  inarching  to  the  relief  of  Syracu 
In  the  subsequent  hostilities  between  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  Carthaginians,  they  assi>ted  the 
latter  with  20,000  men  :(j)  yet,  when  Dionysius 
the  Elder  undertook  to  expel  the  Carthaginians 
from  the  island,  the  Siculi  exerted  all  their 
powers  to  promote  his  object. 
Dionysius  proved  unsuccessful; 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  he  abandoned  them  to 
the  Carthaginians,  whose  yoke 
they  bore,  till  Timoleon  the  Co- 
rinthian restored  most  of  their 
cities  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  liberties. (k) 

A! tout  300  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Siculi,  according  to  Thucydides,  the  island 
first  began  to  be  known  to  the  Greeks,  who 
established  various  colonies,  and  built  many 
cities,  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  The 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  came  into  Sicily 
were  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubtva,  under  the 


'Jul.  Per.   43 1 H. 

A.  M.      :J<;OH. 
Olymp. 

\(   \l.          1. 

.B.  C.          :»!*}. 

'  Jul.  Per.  437-j. 
I  A.  M. 

i  ()lyni|>.    ex.  2. 
'' 


(g)  Diocl.  Sicul.  lib.  \i.  xii. 
(h)  See  before,  p.  544,  rt  ,«•</. 
(j)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  Niii. 


(t)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xii. 
(Is)  Ibid.  lil>.  \\\. 
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conduct  of  Theocles,  or  Thucles,  an  Athenian, 
\vlio   built   Naxos,    and  a  celebrated  altar  of 
Apollo.    The  year  following,   Archias  of  Co- 
rinth, one  of  the  Heraclidae,  laid  the  founda- 
tions  of  Syracuse  ;(1)  and   seven   years  after, 
another  Chalcidian  colony  founded  Leontini 
and  Catana,   after  expelling  the   Siculi  from 
that  tract.     About  the  same  time,  Lamis,  with 
a  colony  from  Megara,   settled  on  the  river 
Pantagyas,  at  a  place  called  Trotilum,  where 
liis  followers  lived  for  some  time  in  common 
with  the  Chalcidians  of  Leontini ;  but  on  being 
driven  thence  by  the  Leontines,  he  built  the 
city   of  Thapsus,    and   died   there.       On   his 
death,  the  colony  removed  from  Thapsus,  and, 
under  the  command   of  Hyblon,  king  of  the 
Siculi,   founded   Megara-Hyblaea,  -where  they 
resided  245  years,  till  expelled  by  Gelo,  king 
of  Syracuse.     About  a  century  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Megara-Hyblaea,  one  Pamilus  arrived 
among  them   from   Megara  in  Acha'ia,  their 
original  city,  and  they  sent  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers   to  build    Selinuns.      Forty-five    years 
after  the  building  of  Syracuse,  the  city  of  Gela, 
founded   a  few   years   before    by  a  Rhodian 
colony,  under  Antiphemus,  was  enlarged  by 
some  emigrants  from  Crete,  led  into  Sicily  by 
Entimus  ;  and  the  united  colonists  established 
the  Doric  customs  among  them.     The  inha- 
bitants of  Gela  founded  Agrigentum  108  years 
after  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  and  introduced  the 
s.une  customs  there.     A  few  years  after,  Zan- 
rle(mN  was  built  by  the  pirates  of  Cumae,  in 
Italy,  but  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Chalcidians, 
Samians,    and    lonians,    who    chose  rather  to 
>.-i-k  new  settlements  than  live  under  the  Per- 
.lul.lVr.*4220.-\   s'an   y°ke-      Some   time   after, 
\.  M.    •8610.7   Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 
Olymp.        f   drove  out  the  ancient  proprie- 
..  (LXXI' «?'    N   tors;    and,   dividing    the    lands 
among  his  followers,  called  the 
<  ity    IMrssone,    or  Messana,    after   his   native 
place  in  Peloponnesus.     The  city  of  Himera 
founded    by   the    Zancleans,    under   the 
direction  of  Eucleides,  Simus,  and  Sacon;  but 

i  h  Dionysins  of  HalicarnasstiM  places  the  foundation  of 
Syracuse  in  the  3d  jcar  of  the  17th  Olympiad  ;  but  the  more 
nilly  received  a-ra  of  the  city,  as  settled  by  Eusebius,  is 
ilir  firM  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad,  or  about  22  years  earlier. 
I  lie  \rundcliiin  Marbles  place  it  494  years  before  the  ar- 
•  lionslnp  of  Dioxides,  which  corresponds  with  the  3d  year 
of  the  tiftli  Olympiad. 

i  in  i  Hen-,  and  iu  other  parts  of  Thucydides' account,  the 


peopled  by  Chalcidians  and  some  Syracusan 
exiles,  who  had  been  banished  by  the  contrary 
faction.  The  Syracusans  built  Acrae,  Chas- 
mense,  and  Camarina ;  the  first  70  years,  the 
second  90,  and  the  third  135  years  after  the 
foundation  of  their  own  city.  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  Thucydides(n)  of  the  various 
nations  and  colonies  that  settled  in  Sicily,  with 
the  exception  of  what  is  introduced  of  the 
Cretans,  from  Diodorus.  Strabo  reckons 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  the 
Morgetes,  who,  on  their  expulsion  from  Italy 
by  the  (Enotrians,  settled  in  that  part  of  tin- 
island,  where  the  city  of  Morgentiurn  stood.(o) 
The  Campani,  who  came  from  Italy  at  the 
request  of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and 
afterwards  took  up  their  abode  at  Messana, 
under  the  name  of  Mamcrtini,  or  invincible 
warriors ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  at  a  very 
early  period  settled  in  Sicily,  ought  also  to  be 
numbered  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
island. 

At  first,  aristocracy  prevailed  in  the  Greek 
settlements ;  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  tyranny, 
which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  demo- 
cracy. One  of  the  most  early 
destroyers  of  the  common  liberty 
was  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum, 
whose  example  proved  so  con- 
tagious, that  not  a  common- 
wealth in  the  island  escaped  the  lash  of  an 
usurper.  Syracuse  was  most  oppressed,  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  dissension ;  as  its  wealth  and 
preponderance  in  the  general  scale  held  out  a 
greater  temptation  than  other  cities  to  the 
ambition  of  unprincipled  men ;  and  the  com- 
bined testimony  of  historians  is  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  our  belief  of  its  wonderful 
prosperity,  and  the  no  less  extraordinary 
tyranny  of  some  of  its  sovereigns.  The  his- 
tory of  Syracuse  will  form  the  subject  of  our 
next  Section ;  and  therefore,  in  the  present 
general  review  of  the  affairs  of  the  Sicilians,  it 
will  be  but  cursorily  glanced  at. 

The  Greek  colonists  attained  to  such  excel- 


foundation  of  a  city  must  be  taken  from  the  period  of  iU 
changing  owners,  or  its  name.  Zancle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  530  years  before  the  Trojan  war :  long  prior  to 
any  knowledge  the  Greeks  had  of  Sicily.  For  the  most 
generally  received  epochas  of  the  cities,  see  the  first  Sec- 
tion of  this  Chapter. 

(n)  Lib.  vi. 

(o)  Stiabo,  lib.  ri. 
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lence  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  emboldened 
them  frequently  to  vie  with  the  learned  and 
ingenious  in  the  mother  country,  and  often 
enabled  them  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory :  there  needs  no  stronger  proof  of  their 
merits  than  a  bare  recital  of  the  names  of 
Stersichorus,  Zeuxis,  Gorgias,  Theocritus,  Cha- 
roudas,  and  Archimedes.  Their  historians 
were  Hipys,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  llystaspes,  or  of  his  son  Xerxes,  and 
first  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily ;  Antiochus  of 
Syracuse,  often  quoted  by  ancient  writers ; 
Philistus,  and  Timams  :  but  their  works,  being 
now  lost,  can  scarcely  be  judged  of  from  the 
quotations  of  more  recent  authors ;  only  it  may 
be  gathered,  that  they  furnished  a  detailed 
history  of  the  island,  from  the  earliest  times, 
ded  need  from  authentic  monuments :  and  the 
paucity  of  information  in  other  writers,  relative 
to  the  first  periods  of  Sicilian  history,  shews 
how  irreparable  their  loss  has  been. 

Very  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
coasts  of  Africa  began  to  aspire  to  a  share  of  the 
island.  Carthage  sent  large  bodies  offerees  at 
various  times  to  establish  their  power ;  and,  by 
about  the  70th  Olympiad,  had  subjugated  all 
the  western  parts  :  the  Sicnli  then  retained  pos- 
session of  the  midland  country  ;  and  the  south 
and  east  coasts  were  inhabited  by  the  Greeks. 
About  that  time  Gelo  was  chosen  prince  of 
Syracuse,  on  account  of  his  vir- 
tues, which  grew  still  more  con- 
spicuous after  his  exaltation. 


Jnl.  Per.  4224. 

A.  M.       3ol4. 

Olymp. 
LXXII.     3. 

B.  C.  490. 


The  Carthaginians  found  in  him 


a  vigorous  opponent  to  their 
design  of  enslaving  Sicily,  a  project  invariably 
pursued,  but  never  accomplished ;  and  had 
his  example  been  followed  by  his  successors, 
the  advantages  of  freedom  would  scarcely 
have  been  known,  or  wished  for,  by  the  Syra- 
cusans.  Gelo  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Hiero  I.  who,  contrary  to  the 
usual  progression,  began  his 
reign  by  a  display  of  bad  quali- 
ties ;  till,  sensible  of  his  error, 
and  improved  by  experience,  he 
afterwards  adopted  more  equitable  measures. 
At  his  death,  the  Syracusans 
threw  oft'  the  yoke,  and  having 
banished  his  brother  Thrasybu- 
lus,  revelled  in  all  the  joys,  or 
rather  the  licentiousness,  o) 


Jul.  Per.  4237. 

A.  M.       3527. 

Olymp. 
LXXV.     4. 

B.  C.          477. 
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A.  M.       3f>3» 
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freedom,   for   the  term  of  61   years.     Agree- 
ably to  the  uniform  practice  of  republics,  than 
which  no  form  of  government  was  ever  more 
ambitious,  or  less  scrupulous  of  the  liberty  of 
others,   the  Syracusans  tyrannized  over  their 
neighbours.     Their  multiplied  oppressions  in- 
duced Ducetius,  prince  of  the  Siculi,  to  collect 
the  whole  of  his  nation,  except  the  inhabitants 
of  Hybla,  into  one  body,  with    ,  Jul.  Per.  42M. 
the  professed  design  ot  expel-    V  A.  M.      3543. 
ling  the  Greeks  from  the  island.  <        Olymp. 
He  took  Enna  by  storm  ;  and    /    LXXIX.    4. 
after    defeating    the    combined    *•     C' 
forces  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  reduced 
also  Catana  and  several  other  cities.     On  this 
occasion  he  built  the  city  of  Palicon,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  the  neighbouring  temple  of  the 
Palici  an  asylum  for  all  persons  oppressed  by 
a   superior    power,    and    especially    slaves,   if 
cruelly   treated   by   their  masters.     Although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  this  asylum  to  have 
been  of  much  earlier   date   than   the  time  of 
Ducetius,    it   is    certain,  that   the   place    was 
highly  revered  ;  that  the  violation  of  oaths  or 
vows  made  in  it  were  believed  to  be  always 
attended  with  sudden  and  exemplary  punish- 
ment ;  and  that  no  instance  was  ever  known 
of  a  master  breaking  his  promise  of  pardon  to 
a  slave  who  had  resorted  to  it  for  sanctuary. 
After  many  glorious  successes,      ,  ,  p 

-fk  .•  i     a  §       •  /  •»  ui.    i  cr.     t_T»-i. 

Ducetius  was  deieated  in  a  \  ^.  M.  3554 
pitched  battle,  through  the  trea-  <  Olymp. 
chery,  or  pusillanimity,  of  his  I  LXXXH.  3. 
troops,  who  deserted  him  in  the  ^B'  c* 
heat  of  action.  The  consternation  occasioned 
by  this  sudden  and  general  desertion,  prompt- 
ed him  to  a  resolution,  which  nothing  but  the 
utmost  despair  could  have  suggested  :  he  with- 
drew in  the  night  to  Syracuse,  and  advancing 
as  far  as  the  great  square  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
devoted  his  life  and  dominions  to  his  enemies. 
The  citizens,  inflamed  by  the  haranguing  de- 
magogues, the  pest  and  bane  of  every  commu- 
nity, were  at  first  for  putting  him  to  death ; 
but  the  wisest  of  the  senators  represented 
that  they  should  not  consider  what  punishment 
the  conquered  Ducetius  might  deserve,  but 
how  it  behoved  them  to  act  towards  a  suppli- 
ant, who  had  taken  shelter  under  the  sacred 
sanctuary  of  their  gods.  This  interference 
turned  the  tide  of  popular  indignation,  and 
the  assembly  unanimously  voted  that  his  life 
5s 
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<hould  be  s|);ired.  He  was,  however,  banished 
Sicily,  and  ordered  to  reside  at  Corinth,  where 
the  Syracusans  undertook  to  furnish  him  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
dignity.  The  whole  country  of  the  Siculi  was 
now  quickly  reduced,  with  the  exception  of 
the  citizens  of  Trinacria,  who  refused  to  admit 
the  Syracusans  within  their  walls.  This  city 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  Siculi,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  accounted  the  best  warriors  of 
the  whole  nation  ;  when,  therefore,  the  Syra- 
cusans were  approaching  it  in  force,  the  Tri- 
nacrians  went  out,  and  met  them  at  some  dis- 
tance from  their  walls:  a  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  both  armies  fought  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  with  doubtful  victory:  at  last 
the  Trinacrians  were  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  and  deeming  it  beneath  them  either 
to  beg  for  quarter,  or  to  fly,  were  to  a  man 
killed  on  the  spot  ;  the  wounded,  preferring 
death  to  captivity,  dispatching  themselves. 
The  Syracusans  having  gained  so  complete  a 
victory  over  a  people  never  before  subdued, 
levelled  the  city  with  the  ground,  sold  all  the 
women  and  children  for  slaves,  and  sent  the 
spoils  of  their  ambition,  by  way  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  Ducetius  returned  to  Sicily, 
under  pretence  of  founding  a  new  colony,  but 
in  reality  with  a  view  of  delivering  his  coun- 
Jul  Per  4*68  -\  trYmen  from  their  oppressors. 
A.  M.  3008.  /  lie  "  "as  joined  by  the  Agrigen- 

Olymp.        >  tines  ;  but  being  defeated  in  a 

LXXX'III.    3.  I    pitched  battle   by  the   Syracu- 

***•*   sans,  was  never  afterwards  able 

Jul  Per  4274  ^    to  ma^e  anv  stand  against  them  ; 

A.  M.      8584.  /    !m(l  at  length  death  gave  him  a 

oKinp.       >  respite    from    his   labours,     and 
i.    I    relieved  Syracuse  from  a  trou- 

440    J 

blesome  enemy. 

The  successes  of  the  Syracusans  over  the 
Siculi  did  but  increase  their  intolerance;  and 
they  endeavoured  to  establish  the  same  arbi- 
trary dominion  over  the  Ionian  settlements  at 
Leontini,  Catana,  and  ISaxos,  which  they  exer- 

.  d    over    tlie    Dorian  states.      They  began 

Jul.  I'.i.  i-2m.~\    w't'1  tne  Leontines,  whose  fruit- 

A.  M.      3077.  /    f»l    territories  they  laid   waste, 

»'!'•        >   and    then    besieged    their    city. 

""  Y«7  J   r^'"    °I'l)resse{l  inhabitants,  un- 

able to  make  head  against  the 

-njierior     forces    of    their    enemies,    employed 

most  able  orator  of  his  time,  to 


R    C 


request  assistance  from  the  Athenians.  This 
was  readily  granted;  for,  as  the  Athenians 
had  long  contemplated  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
they  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering in  its  affairs :  a  hundred  sail  of  ships, 
well  manned,  were  sent  out,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lachetes  and  Chabrias,  who,  on  their 
arrival  at  Rhegium,  were  joined  by  as  many 
more  from  the  Athenian  colo-  ,ju]  per  4088 
nies.  With  this  reinforcement  VA.  M.  3578. 
they  ravaged  the  Jiolian  islands,  <  Olymp. 
which  were  then  in  confederacy  /LXXXVIII.  3. 

r    T>     (~*  *  fy, , 

with  Syracuse;  and,  after  defeat- 
ing the  Mylaeans,  as  they  were  marching  to 
join  the  Syracusans,  took  their  city,  and 
spread  desolation  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. In  this  year,  it  was  remarked,  that  j^tna 
made  a  greater  eruption  than  it  had  done  for 
fifty  years  before.(q) 

Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  Athenians 
sent   forty  ships  to  reinforce  their  squadron, 
which  now  consisted  of  250  sail,  but  we  have 
no  account  of  what  it  performed.     It  should 
seem,   that  the  Syracusans  were  alarmed  by 
the  force  brought  against  them ;  that  the  Leon- 
tines  and  other  states  had  become  jealous  of 
the  real  intention  of  the  Athenians ;  and  that 
an   accommodation   took   place  between    the 
contending  parties.     It  was  not,  however,  of 
long  continuance  ;  for  in  the  next  year  we  find 
the  Syracusans,  assisted  by  the    ^Juj  Pcr   4.,8<J 
Locri-Epi-Zephyrii,  of  Lucania,    \  A.  M.      3078. 
made    themselves     masters     of  <        Olymp. 
Messana :  and  in  the  year  fol-   I  LXXXVIH.    4. 
lowing,  the  Leontines  again  im-    f    ' 
plored    the    assistance    of    the      Jul  Per   4.,,)0 
Athenians,    though    they    were    i  A.  M.      3080. 
almost  immediately  induced  to  <       Olymp. 
make  a  peace  with  their    ene-    I   LXXXIX. 
mics,    and    were    admitted    to 
the    freedom    and    privileges     of    Syracusan 
citizens. 

This  pacification  proved  as  illusory  as  the 
former;  for  about  nine  years  /-ju).  Per.  4208. 
afterwards,  on  some  fresh  occa-  \  A.  M.  :JO«H. 
sion  of  hostilities,  the  city  of  1 0lymp.  xci.  i. 
Leontini  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Syracusans;  its  inhabit- 
ants being  either  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery, 
or  sent  into  exile.  This  occasioned  a  fresh 
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appeal  on  their  part  to  the  Athenians.     In  the 
mean  time,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  citi- 
zens of  jEgesta  and  those  of  Selinuns,  respect- 
ing their  borders,    which    produced  the  most 
memorable  war  that  had  ever  happened  in  the 
island.     The  territories  of  the  two  cities  were 
divided    by   a   river,    which    the    Selinuntines 
crossed,  and  took  possession  of  the  adjoining- 
lands,  under  pretence  of  their  having  formerly 
belonged    to  them.      The   jEgestines  at  first 
remonstrated  against  this  intrusion ;  but  find- 
ing words  of  no   avail,  they  had  recourse  to 
arms,   and   drove    out  the  invaders  by  force. 
This  produced  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Selinuntines,    who,  raising  a    powerful    army, 
laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  ^Egestines,  de- 
feated their  troops,  and  obliged  them  to  take 
shelter  within  their  own  walls.     In  this  situa- 
tion, the  besieged  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit 
aid  from  Agrigentum,  Syracuse,  and  even  from 
Carthage ;  but  as  none  of  these  states  would 
interfere,  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Athens,  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  that    republic,    and    to    promise   that   they 
would  in  turn,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
help  the  Athenians,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  ambassadors,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens, 
represented,  that  unless  they  should  be  assist- 
ed, the  Syracusans,    who  privately  supported 
the  Selinuntines,  would  infallibly  possess  them- 
selves of  their  city,  and  by  degrees  become 
masters  of  the  whole  island  ;   in  which  case 
they  would  be  enabled  to  send  powerful  suc- 
cours to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  their 
kindred  by  descent  from  the  Heraclean  family. 
The  Athenians    were   overjoyed   at  having  a 
new  opportunity  of  interference  in  the  affairs 

Jul.  Per.  4300.  ~)     °f  Sicily  '•>    and  they  ^Vested  Sy- 

A.  M.     3590.  (    racuse  with  a  formidable  land 
Olymp.  xci.  3.  f    and  naval  armament,  under  the 

414-J  command  of  Nicias  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  ill-directed  attacks  at  the  com- 
Jul.  Per.  4301.-^  mencement  of  the  war,  and  his 
A.  M.  3591.  '  general  timidity  in  the  prosecu- 
Olymp.  xci.  4.  i  tion  of  it,  the 'whole  host  was 

4i3.^/  cuj  jo  pjeceSj  or  Sent  into  a 
miserable  slavery,  as  related  in  the  history  of 
the  Athenians.(r) 

The  .fligestines,  who  had  called  the  Athe- 


(r)  See  before,  p.  540—558. 


nians  into  Sicily,  and  constantly  adhered  to 
them  during  the  course  of  the  war,  dreaded 
the  resentment  of  the  Syracusans  ;  and,  being 
again  attacked  by  the  Selinuntines,    who  laid 
claim  to  a  great  part  of  their  territories,  had 
recourse  to  the  Carthaginians,  offering  to  put 
their  city  into  their  hands,  and    ,-ju]  Per   4304 
declaring  they  would  rather  live    \  A.  M.      3504' 
in  subjection  to  Carthage  than  <       Olymp. 
to  Syracuse.     Although  the  vie-   /     xcn-     3- 

1         f*  A-t  |l 

tory  obtained  by  the  Syracusans  *>  ' 
over  the  Athenians  had  rendered  them  formi- 
dable to  foreign  states,  the  Carthaginians  were 
induced  to  promise  assistance  to  the^Kgestinc.-. 
from  their  invincible  desire  of  enlarging  their 
dominion :  but  before  they  came  to  an  open 
rupture,  they  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension  between  the  Syracusans  and  the  Se- 
linuntines, by  proposing  that  the  former  should 
be  arbiters  between  the  contending  parties. 
They  expected  that  if  the  Selinuntines  should 
decline,  as  in  fact  they  did  decline,  this  arbitra- 
tion, the  Syracusans  would  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  assist  them,  neither  would  the 
Selinuntines  have  the  confidence  to  call  on 
them  to  do  so,  after  rejecting  their  friendly 
interference.  But  this  policy  did  not  succeed: 
the  Selinuntines  had  rendered  the  Syracusans 
important  services  in  the  recent  war  with  the 
Athenians,  which  were  not  yet  forgotten ;  and 
though  the  Syracusans  declined  the  proposed 
arbitration,  they  resolved  to  support  them  in 
the  impending  conflict. 

The  first  hostile  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, was  the  placing  a  garrison  of  5000 
Africans  and  800  Campanians  in  garrison  at 
:F.i;esta;  from  whence  they  made  a  sudden 
sortie  upon  the  Selinuntines,  and  put  them 
to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage,  and 
1000  men  killed  on  the  spot.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  war  was  committed  to  Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Gisco,  and  grandson  of  that  Hamil- 
car,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  by  Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse, 
before  Himera.  He  bore  an  inveterate  hatred! 
towards  the  Greeks,  and  considering  himself 
bound  to  obliterate,  by  his  own  valour,  the 
disgrace  of  his  lather's  death,  was  indefatigably 
employed  all  the  summer  and  the  ensuing 
winter,  in  raising  forces,  not  only  in  Africa 
but  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  in  making  other 
necessary  preparations:  so  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  spring  he  had  300,000  men 
5  s  2 
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under  his  standard.     With  this 
force,  and  an  immense  store  of 
provisions,   engines,   and   arms, 
he  landed  at  the  place  where 
Lilybaeum  was  afterwards  built, 
and  being  joined  by  the  JEgestines,  marched 
straight  to  Selinuns,  which  he  invested,  and 
began  to  batter  the  walls.     The  Selinuntines 
defended  their  city  with  great  bravery,  daily 
expecting  succours  from  their  allies,  which  did 
not  arrive ;  and  at  last  it  was  taken  by  storm. 
The  night  before  the  city  was  taken,  2600  of 
the  men  had  effected  their  escape  to  Agrigen- 
tum ;  those  who  were  left  were  cut  to  pieces 
b\  the  enemy  on  their  entrance;  so  that  when 
tin-  Carthaginians  obtained  full  possession  of 
the  place,   they  found    none  but  women  and 
children  alive.     These  they  treated  most  inhu- 
manly ;  some  were  thrown  into  the  flames  of 
the    burning    houses,     others    were     dragged 
through  the  streets  and  put  to  tin;  sword,  and 
the  rest  sent  into  slavery.     Nor  did  this  satiate 
the  cruel   revenge   of  the  conquerors  for  the 
opposition  they  met  with :  they  mangled  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  made  an  ostentatious 
display  of  their  victory,  by  carrying  about  the 
heads  on  the  points  of  their  swords  and  spears, 
or  by  hanging  them  in  rows  to  their  girdles. 
The  city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  about  220 
v  ears  after  its  foundation. 

A  few  days  after  this  dreadful  catastrophe, 
CJOOO  Syracusans  arrived  at  Agrigentum,  on 
their  inarch  to  the  relief  of  Selinuns;  but  on 
learning  that  the  city  was  taken,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  Hannibal  for  the 
redemption  of  the  capti\es,  and  to  beg  that  he 
would  spare  the  temples.  Both  these  requests 
were  at  lirst  refused  ;  but  upon  a  second  appli- 
cation, made  by  one  Empedioues  of  Selinuns, 
who  had  advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  open 
their  gates  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, all  the  prisoners  who  were  in  any 
degree  related  to  him  were  pardoned,  and 
thoM-  \\lio  had  fled  to  Agrigentum  were  per- 
mitted to  return  and  rebuild  their  city,  on 
condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  Car- 
tine. 

MII  the  ruins  of  Selinuns,  Hannibal  march- 
ed his  army  to  Uimera,  in  order  to  revenge  on 
that  city  (lie  (hath  of  his  grandfather,  and  the 
1  .><).<  ion  Carthaginians  who  fell  with  him.  On 
\i[>  march,  lie  \va^  joined  by  20,000  of  the 
Siculi  and  Sieani,  whom  he  seat  with  the  main 


body  of  his  army  to  besiege  the  city,  while  he, 
with  40,000  men,  encamped  on  an  eminence, 
at  a  little  distance  from  it.     The  Himereans 
had  received  4000  men  from  Syracuse,  under 
the  conduct  of  Diocles,  and  the  other  confe- 
derates  had   sent   them  such  troops    as   they 
could  prudently  spare.     Thus  reinforced,  the 
besieged  successfully  repelled  their  assailants 
for  several  days  after  breaches  had  been  made 
in  their  walls ;  and  at  length  making  a  sortie 
with  10,000  men,  they  drove  them  with  great 
slaughter  from  the  trenches  to  the  hill  where 
Hannibal  was  encamped.     That  general,  see- 
ing   his    army   in   confusion,    hastened    to    its 
relief,  and  the  battle,  being  renewed,  was  con- 
tinued for   some  hours  without   any  decided 
advantage  to  either  party :    at  last,   however, 
the   Himereans,  from   inferiority  of  numbers, 
were  obliged  to  give  way ;  but  3000  of  them 
maintained  their  posts,  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
their  companions,    and,    after    sustaining    the 
shock  of  the  whole  Carthaginian  army,   were 
all  slain  on  the  spot.     Soon  after  this  engage- 
ment, the  appearance  of  25  galleys  off  Himera 
gave  rise  to  a  report  that  the  Syracusans  were 
coining  in  force  to  the  relief  of  the  city ;  and 
Hannibal  having  hastily  embarked  the  flower 
of  his  army  on  board   his  vessels,  prepared  to 
sail  for  Syracuse,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by 
surprise,  now  that  it  wanted,  as  he  supposed, 
sufficient   troops    to    defend  it.     The  galleys, 
however,    which    occasioned    this    movement, 
proved  to  be  only  part  of  a  fleet,  returning 
home,  which  the  Syracusans  had  some  time 
before    lent   the   Lacedaemonians.       As    they 
touched  at  Himera,  Diocles  advised  them  to 
sail  with  all  speed  to  Syracuse,  lest  Hannibal 
should    make    any   sudden   attack  upon  that 
city ;  and,  for  greater  security,  he  embarked, 
with  one  half  of  his  forces,  to  be  ready  to  give 
any  requisite  assistance,    notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Himereans.     As  soon  as 
he   had  departed,  the  Carthaginians  renewed 
their  assaults ;  and  Hannibal,  who  had  disco- 
vered   his   mistake  and  returned,    finding  his 
battering  engines  not  answer  his  purpose  suffi- 
ciently, had  the  wall  undermined  and  support- 
ed by  timbers,  which  being  afterwards  burned, 
laid  a  great  part  of  it  flat  on  the  ground.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  besieged,  believing  that  the 
ships,   which  had   deprived  them  of  a   large 
portion  of  their  troops,  would  speedily  return, 
were   indefatigable   in   defending   themselves, 
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anil  actually  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  up- 
wards of  300,000  men  till  the  very  day  on 
which  the  fleet  so  anxiously  expected  appeared 
iu  .sight.  The  Carthaginians  now  saw  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  therefore  making  a 
general  assault,  they  drove  the  citizens  from 
the  ramparts,  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand, 
and  gave  loose  to  all  the  cruelty  their  nature 
was  capable  of,  or  their  resentment  could 
excite.  All  they  met  were  indiscriminately 
slaughtered,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  till 
the  channels  in  the  streets  flowed  with  blood ; 
and  after  they  had  plundered  the  temples  and 
houses,  and  levelled  the  city  with  the  ground, 
Hannibal  caused  3000  of  the  captives  to  be 
taken  to  the  spot  where  his  grandfather  had 
fallen ;  and  there,  after  he  had  first  exposed 
them  to  the  barbarous  insults  of  his  troops, 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 

Thus    ended    this    campaign ;    after   which, 
Hannibal,  having  dismissed  the  Siculi  and  their 
confederates,  and  disbanded  the  Campanians, 
sailed    with   his    Africans  to    Carthage.     The 
Siculi,  on  their  dismission,  returned  home,  as 
did  likewise  the  Campanians ;  but  the  latter, 
conceiving  themselves  to  have  been  slighted 
by    the    Carthaginians,     complained    bitterly 
against   them.     On  quitting  Sicily,    Hannibal 
left  a  small  body  of  troops  with  his  confede- 
rates, to  preserve  them  from  the  resentment  of 
their  neighbours ;  and  on  his  arrival  oft'  Car- 
thage, the  whole  city  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  received   him  with  loud  and  joyful  accla- 
mations.    His  success  had  revived  the  hopes 
they  always  entertained  of  subduing  the  whole 
island,  and  in   order  to  follow  up  what  had 
been  so  prosperously  begun,  they  made  new 
preparations ;  and  as  Hannibal  shewed   a  re- 
luctance  to  take   the  command,   on  account 
of  his  advanced  age,  they  joined  in  commis- 
sion  with  him  Imilcar,  or  Himilco,    the  son 
of  Hanno,    of  the  same   family.     These  two 
generals,     being     plentifully     supplied     with 
money,    not   only    made    extensive    levies    at 
home,    but    sent    officers    into    Libya,    Spain 
Italy,   Sardinia,  and   the  Balearic  islands,  to 
hire  mercenaries  ;  so  that  when  all  their  forces 
were  mustered   at  Carthage,    they  amounted 
according  to  Ephorus,  to  300,000  chosen  men 
though   Timaeus   aflirms    that   they    consists 
only  of  about  120,000. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Syracusans  and  then 
confederates   had   sent  ambassadors   to   Car 
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thage,  to  complain  of  the  late 
hostilities     committed     ;iy,;iinst 
them,  and  to  dissuade  the  se- 
nate   from    sending   any    more 
troops  into  Sicily  :  but  the  Car- 
thaginians gave  so  evasive  an  answer  to  the 
applieation,  that  Syracuse  was  put  into  a  pos- 
ture of  defence ;  and  the  Agrigentines,  who  had 
reason  to  expect  the  first  attack,  made  pro- 
vision for  sustaining  a  long  siege. 

Notwithstanding    these    preparations,    fin- 
landing  of  the  Carthaginian  force  on  the  coast 
of  the  Agrigentines  threw  all  the  Greeks  in 
the  island  into  a  consternation  : 
yet  when  Hannibal  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  invite  the  citizens  of 
Agrigentum  either  to  join  him 
or    to  stand   neuter,    declaring 
that  he  would  forbear   all    hostilities,  if  they 
would  only  agree  to  a  treaty  of  amity ;  they 
scornfully  rejected  the  proposal,  and  the  siege 
was    immediately    begun.      The    attack    was 
not  more  vigorous  than  was  the  defence :  the 
besieged,    in  their  first  sally,    burned  all    the 
enemy's    engines,    destroyed    his   towers,    and 
after  making  a  great  slaughter  in  his  camp, 
returned  in  good  order  to  their  city.     To  sup- 
ply this  loss,   Hannibal  caused  all  the  tombs 
and  stately  monuments,  which  stood   around 
the  city,  to  be  demolished,  and  mounds  to  be 
raised  with  the  rubbish  as  high   as   the  walls. 
from  whence  his  missiles  could  be  discharged 
with  effect.     The  prosecution  of  this  work  was 
stopped  by  a  religious  panic,  which  sei/ed  the 
army  in  consequence   of  Theron  s   monument 
being  struck  by  lightning;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  camp,  which  car- 
ried oft'  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers,  and 
with  them  the  general  himself. 

This  disaster  being  interpreted  by  the  Car- 
thaginian soothsayers  as  a  punishment  from 
(lie  gods,  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  done  to 
the  dead  ;  Imilcar,  in  whom  the  whole  power 
was  now  vested,  ordered  supplications  to  be 
made  to  the  divine  powers;  and,  according  to 
the  practice  of  his  country,  a  boy  vsas  sacri- 
ficed to  Saturn,  and  several  priests  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  acceptable  victims  to  Xepiunt. 
Having  thus  atoned  for  the  sacrilege  of  Hanni- 
bal, the  general  renewed  the  assaults  upon  the 
city  with  more  vigour  than  before,  and  soon 
reduced  it  to  extremities.  While  thus  engaged, 
Imilcar  learned  that  an  army  of  upwards  of 
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30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Daphneus,  was  marching  from  Syra- 
cuse to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum;  he  therefore 
detached  the  Iberians  and  Campanians,  with 
40,000  Carthaginians,  with  orders  to  engage 
this  force  in  the  plains  of  the  river  Himera.  A 
general  action  was  the  consequence ;  of  which 
the  event  was  for  a  long  time  donbtful ;  but,  in 
the  sequel,  the  Carthaginians  gave  way,  and 
were  pursued,  with  the  loss  of  0000  men,  to 
the  walls  of  Agrigentam,  where  they  commu- 
nicated their  panic  to  the  besieging  army,  and 
all  flew  together  for  protection  to  Imilcar's 
camp,  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

The  Carthaginians  escaped  a  total  defeat 
only  through  the  fear,  or  corruption,  of  the 
A.m 'i.-'< •ntiiir  commanders:  for  when  the  besieg- 

•  il  saw  them  flying  in  confusion  to  that  part  of 
their   camp    which   lay   next   the   town,    they 
pressed   their  officers  to  sally  out  upon  them, 
and  complete  their  ruin :  but  to  their  solicita- 
tions no  attention  was  paid,   and  not  a  man 
was  permitted  to  pass  the  gates.     As  soon  as 
Daplmeiis  arrived,  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
in  which  great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
that  so  fair  an  opportunity  had  been  lost  of 
taking   ample   revenge   on  the    enemy.      The 
attempt  made   by  the  commanders  to  justify 
their  conduct  excited  such  general  indignation, 
that  four  of  them  were  stoned  to  death  by  the 

•  •nraged  multitude;  a  fifth,  named  Argeus,  was 
permitted    to    escape  only  on  account  of  his 
\onth;   and  Dexippus,  the  Spartan,   who  com- 
manded in  chief,   was  highly  reflected  upon, 
and    lost  much  of  his  former  reputation,  for 
having    concurred    with    the    rest.       On    the 
breaking  up  of  the  council,  Daphneus  formed 
a  design  of  storming  the  enemy's  camp;  but 
finding  it  too  strongly  fortified  for  his  force, 
lie   contented    himself  \\ith    blocking    up  the 
avenues. 

The  consequences  of  this  measure  were  soon 
I'll  by  the  Carthaginians;  for  their  supplies 
being  continually  intercepted,  the  mercenaries 
lM-an  to  mutiny  because  they  could  not  have 
their  stipulated  allowance  of  bread.  In  this 
ncy,  tin-  fortitude  and  address  of  Imilcar 
i '-'iied  the  army  from  a  most  imminent  peril : 
l>y  dint  of  threats  and  entreaties,  )„•  prevailed 
<>n  \u^  troops  to  endure  their  privations  pa- 
tiently, assuring  them  that  in  a  few  days  they 
would  be  relieved,  and  see  themselves  in  pos- 
p.n  of  Agrigentum.  In  eflect,  he  had  been 


informed  of  a  large  supply  of  corn  being  on  its 
way    by    sea    from    Syracuse    to    that    city ; 
and    having  conveyed   private    orders   to   the 
commanders  of  his  fleet  at  Motya  and  Panor- 
mus  to  man  their  galleys  and  lie  in  wait  for  it 
at  an  appointed  place,  he  felt  confident  of  hav- 
ing the  supply  intended  for  the  Agrigentines 
transferred    to    his    camp,   because   the   Syra- 
cusans    had    not   the   least    suspicion    of   his 
attempting  any  thing  by  sea.     His  orders  were 
so  well  executed,  that  the  whole  convoy,  con- 
sisting  of  threescore   transports,    laden    with 
corn  and  other  provisions,  was  captured  ;  and 
as  this  unexpected  relief  gave  the  Carthagi- 
nians fresh  courage,  so,  in  equal  proportion,  it 
disheartened    the  Agrigentines,    who,    having 
already  held  out  for  the  space  of  eight  months, 
were  in  want  of  all  things  necessary  to  their 
subsistence,  and  without  hope  of  being  relieved 
so  expeditiously  as  their  necessities  required. 
Eight  hundred  Campanians,  who  had  formerly- 
served  under  Hannibal,  but  were  now  in  the 
service  of  the  Agrigentines,  observing  the  des- 
perate condition  to  which  the  city  was  reduced, 
went  over  in  a  body  to  Imilcar.     It  is  said  that 
Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  command- 
ed in  Agrigentum,  had  been  bribed  with  fifteen 
talents    by    the   Carthaginians,    and    therefore 
advised  the  Campanians  and  other  Italian  mer- 
cenaries to  desert,  rather  than  stay  in  the  city 
to   be    starved.     At  length,   when  the  public 
stores  were  so  reduced,  as  not  to  contain  suffi- 
cient for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  for  two 
days,   a  council   of  war  was  held,   in    which 
some    were   for   attacking   the    enemy   in    his 
camp,    others    for   abandoning  the   city:    the 
latter    opinion    prevailed,    and    the  following 
night  was  fixed  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  publicly  known, 
the   most  lamentable  cries    were   heard  from 
every  house :  the  anguish  of  the  citizens  is  not 
to  be  expressed  at  seeing  themselves  bereft  of 
all  their  property,  and  exiled  from  their  native 
country ;  yet  they  knew  that  compliance  was 
the  only  condition  on  which  their  lives  could 
be  secured.     They  were  especially  grieved  at 
the  necessity  they  were  under  of  leaving  their 
aged,  sick,  and  wounded  relatives  behind;  for 
they  knew  that  the  enemy  would  treat  them 
with  cruelty:  and  many,   unable  to  endure  a 
separation  under  such  circumstances,  resohed 
to    remain    and    die    with    them.      The    rest 
marched  out  under  the  escort  of  the  Syracusan 
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troops,  and  arriving  safe  at  Gela,  were  there 
received  with  kindness,  and  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  every  necessary  that  their  situation 
required.  The  Syracusans  afterwards  granted 
them  the  rich  territory  and  city  of  Leontini  for 
a  settlement.  As  soon  as  the  Syracusan  army 
had  retired,  Imilcar  marched  out  of  his  camp, 
and  entering  the  city,  put  all  to  the  sword 
whom  he  found  in  it,  not  even  sparing  such  as 
had  fled  to  the  temples  ;(s)  and  having  secured 
an  immense  spoil,  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
within  its  walls.(t) 

The  fate  of  Agrigentum  struck  the  whole 
island  with  such  terror,  that  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants, forsaking  their  native  cities,  fled  to 
Syracuse,  or  removed  with  their  families  and 
effects  to  Italy.  Those  who  took  sanctuary 
in  Syracuse  were  treated  with  extraordinary 
kindness,  and  their  chief  men  were  made  free 
of  that  city :  but  the  Agrigentines  were  inces- 
sant in  their  complaints  against  the  Syracusan 
commanders,  as  if  they  had  betrayed  Agri- 
gentum to  the  enemy;  and  amid  the  disturb- 
ances they  excited,  Dionysius,  a  designing 
popular  declaimer,  contrived  to  seize  the  sove- 
reign power. 

Jul.  Per.  4308.  i  On  tne  return  of  spring,  Imil- 
A.  M.  359U.  /  car,  having  razed  the  city  of 

Olymp.  v  Agrigentum,  made  an  incursion 
I  jrijo  tjie  territories  of  Gela  and 
b'  Camarina,  which  they  ravaged 
in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  and  carried  off  an 
immense  quantity  of  plunder.  While  the  Car- 
thaginians were  thus  occupied,  the  Geleans 
were  distracted  by  intestine  strife  ;  and  fearing 
lest  their  dissensions  might  make  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy,  they  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  immediately 
marched  to  Gela,  with  2000  foot  and  400 
horse;  and  joining  the  popular  party,  caused 
those  of  the  nobility,  whom  the  people  con- 
demned, to  be  put  to  death,  confiscated  their 
estates,  and  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  paid  the  garrison  its  arrears,  and  distri- 
buted the  overplus  among  the  troops  he  had 
brought  with  him,  giving  them  also  assurances 
that  their  pay  should  shortly  be  doubled.  By 
these  means  he  gained  the  good-will  of  the 
soldiery ;  and  the  Geleans  were  so  well  satis- 
fied with  his  conduct,  that  they  shewed  him 


.(•)  See  before,  p.  861. 
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the  highest  marks  of  distinction,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Syracuse,  to  return  their  thanks 
for  the  important  services  that  city  had  ren- 
dered them  in  sending  him. 

By  this  time  the  Carthaginians  had  carried 
off  whatever  \vas  \alnable  from  the  open  coun- 
try, and  had  filled  their  camp  with  the  booty: 
they  now  approached  the  city  of  Gela,  and 
encamping  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  fortified 
themselves  with  a  deep  trench,  and  a  wall 
formed  of  the  trees  which  they  cut  down  in 
the  neighbourhood,  not  doubting  but  that  w  hen 
the  siege  began,  Dionysius  would  attempt  to 
raise  it  with  a  powerful  army.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations,  the  Geleans  were 
for  sending  their  wives  and  children  to  some 
place  of  safety  ;  but  they  all  refused  to  go,  pro- 
testing that  they  would  undergo  the  same  fate 
as  their  husbands  and  parents.  This  resolution 
encouraged  the  citizens  to  a  zealous  and  en- 
thusiastic exertion;  and  throughout  the  siege, 
which  was  long,  they  defended  themselves  in 
a  most  gallant  manner,  making  several  suc- 
cessful sallies,  and  repairing  the  walls,  when 
the  battering  engines  of  the  enemy  had  made 
a  breach  in  them;  in  which  latter  labour  they 
were  indefatigably  assisted  by  the  women  and 
children,  who  scarcely  ever  left  the  ramparts. 
Thus,  though  the  city  was  but  indifferently 
fortified,  they  continued  to  hold  out  against 
an  army  of  upwards  of  300,000  men,  without 
receiving  any  assistance  from  their  allies,  till 
at  length  Dionysius  advanced  to  their  relief  at 
the  head  of  50,000  foot,  or,  ac-  sju\  per  430,, 
cording  to  Timaeus,  .30,000  foot,  \  A.  M.  3oiK>. 
and  1000  horse,  with  a  fleet  of  <  oivmp. 

fifty  sail   attending  his  motions    I  n  ™ni- 

,  J  ^     ,  •          •     ,    LB.  C.         406. 

along  the  coast     On  his  arrival 

before  the  city,  he  encamped  near  the  sea, 
that  his  fleet  and  army  might  act  together,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  distress  the  enemy,  by  cut- 
ting oil  their  foraging  parties,  and  intercepting 
their  supplies  of  provisions.  Finding,  however, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  days,  that  he  had  effected 
nothing,  he  resolved  to  make  a  general  assault 
upon  the  Carthaginian  camp ;  but  in  this  h< 
uus  repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss,  and  obliged 
to  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  cil\ 
A  council  of  war  was  immediately  summoned, 
in  which,  at  the  instance  of  Dionysius,  it  was 


(t)  Diod.  Sicnl.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  6,  7. 
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resolved,  that,  considering  the  superior  strength 
of  tin  enemy,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  hazard 
tin-  issue  of  a  general  engagement;  and  that 
therefore  the  inhabitants  should  be  persuaded 
to  abandon  their  country,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  their  lives.  In  consequence  of  this, 
a  trumpet  was  sent  to  Imilcar,  to  desire  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  till  the  next  day,  in  order,  as 
pretended,  to  bury  the  dead,  but  in  reality 
to  give  the  Geleans  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
Dionysus  covered  the  retreat  of  the  citizens 
with  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
the  main  body  of  them  departed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night ;  but  here,  as  at  Agrigentum, 
>ome  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon 
their  iulinn  or  wounded  friends,  who  could 
not  be  removed. 

In  the  morning   the  Carthaginians   entered 
the  city,  and  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  cruci- 
fied, all  whom   they  found  remaining.     They 
then  pillaged  the  houses   and  temples  of  their 
riches,  and  pursued  their  march  to  Camarina, 
whither  the  Geleans  had  retreated,  and  which 
experienced   a  similar  fate.     Dionysius,   being 
informed   of  their  approach,  had   obliged  the 
Camarinians,  as  well  as  the  Geleans,  to  with- 
draw, and  to  take  refnge  in  Syracuse;  but  the 
moving    sight  of  aged  persons,  matrons,  and 
tender  infants,  hurried  on  beyond  their  strength 
from  two    several    cities,    and  stripped  of  all 
their  wealth  and  comforts,  raised  compassion 
in  his  soldiers,  and  incensed  them  against  him. 
They    were    dissatisfied    at   not    having    been 
brought  into  action ;  and  they  suspected  him 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  Carthaginians,  who, 
they  observed,  did  not  offer  to  pursue  him; 
neither  had  any  of  his  mercenaries  suffered  in 
the  action  before  Gela.     In  this  disposition  the 
Italians  left  his  camp  in  a  body,  and  marched 
homeward  through  the  heart  of  the  country; 
and    the    Sjraeusnn    cavalry,    after  an  unsuc- 
I'nl     attempt   to   assassinate    him    on    hi 
march,  rode  off  full  gallop  to  Syracuse,  took 
possession    of  the  citadel,  forced  his  palace, 
ransacked    his   treasures,   carried    off  his  rich 
furniture,   and  so  cruelly  abused   his  wife,  that 
through  grief  and  shame  she  poisoned  herself 
They  hud  not  long  to   enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
violence;   for   Dionysius,    suspecting  their   de- 
-iirii,  had  followed  with  all  possible  expedition 
and  Ir.uing  inarched  fifty  miles  without  halting 
arrived    at  midnight,  with  100  cavalry  and  500 
infantry,   at  the  gate  of  Acridina,  which  wa 
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shut  against  him.  He  immediately  caused  the 
gate  to  be  burned  down,  and  on  entering  the 
city,  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  noble  citizens,  who  had  hastened  to  defend 
it.  He  now  scoured  the  streets,  putting  to 
the  sword  all  who  fell  in  his  way ;  and,  entering 
the  houses  of  such  as  he  suspected  to  be  his 
enemies,  cut  them  off,  with  their  whole  fami- 
lies. On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of 
day,  the  main  body  of  his  troops  arrived ;  but 
the  unhappy  fugitives  from  Gela  and  Cama- 
rina, incensed  against  the  tyrant,  who  had 
flattered  them  with  delusive  hopes,  retired  to 
Leontini. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginian  army 
had  become  extremely  weakened,  partly  by 
the  casualties  of  war,  but  much  more  by  a 
plague  that  broke  out  in  it ;  so  that  Imilcar, 
not  thinking  himself  in  a  condition  to  prose- 
cute hostilities,  sent  a  herald  to  Syracuse  with 
proposals  for  a  peace.  The  unexpected  arrival 
of  this  message  was  very  acceptable  to  Diony- 
sius, and  a  treaty  was  concluded  without  loss 
of  time,  on  the  terms,  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  retain,  in  addition  to  their  ancient  ac- 
quisitions in  Sicily,  the  countries  of  the  Sicani, 
the  Selinuntines,  the  Himereans,  and  Agrigen- 
tines ;  that  the  people  of  Gela  and  Camarina 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respect- 
ive countries,  on  paying  an  annual  tribute  to 
Carthage ;  and  that  all  the  other  Sicilians 
should  be  free,  and  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  except  the  Syracusans,  who  .should  con- 
tinue subject  to  Dionysius. 

Before  the  Carthaginian  army  retired  from 
Sicily,  Imilcar  separated  the  Campanians  from 
his  other  troops,  and  left  them  to  defend  his 
conquests :  with  the  rest  he  embarked  for  Car- 
thage, after  having  lost  above  half  of  his  men 
by  the  plague,  which  he  carried  with  him  to 
Africa,  and  there  it  also  made  dreadful  ra- 
vages.(u) 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  Dionysius 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Syracuse;  suffice  it 
here  to  observe,  that  avarice,  despotism,  and 
cruelty,  marked  his  reign,  but  his  military 
enterprises  were  crowned  with  constant  sue 
cess.  He  patronized  men  of  letters,  and  was 
even  ambitious  of  literary  fame :  his  poetical 
performances  were  indeed  treated  with  con- 


(u)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  12. 
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tempt  at  Olympia,  where  his  enemies  had  the 
preponderance ;  but  the  Athenians,  who  were 
more  impartial,  awarded  him  the  prize  for  a 
tragedy  which  he  Avrote,  and  was  performed 
during  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  After  a  reign 

Jul.  Per.  4346.-)  of  3a  years>  he  died  in  peace,  at 
A.  M.  363e!  (  the  age  of  63,  and  bequeathed 
Olymp. cm.  1.  f  a  powerful  sovereignty  to  a  son 
B.C.  368. }  of  [jjs  name,  tainted  with  the 
same,  and  even  worse  vices,  but  not  endowed 
with  equal  capacity  and  martial  ability.  In 
such  hands  the  rod  of  tyranny 
ceased  to  be  formidable,  and 
after  a  reign  of  twelve  years, 
Dionysius  the  Younger  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  patriotic  party  ;  but  matters  were 
not  sufficiently  settled  for  a  popular  govern- 
Jul  Per  4367  "v  ment  i  a  variety  of  pretenders 
A.M.  3657  V  claimed  and  exercised  a  short- 
V  lived  sovereignty ;  and  at  the 
\  end  of  ten  years  Dionysius  reco- 
vered the  sceptre  for  a  while, 
till  Timoleon  forced  him  into 
perpetual  exile ;  on  which  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Corinth, 
and  opened  a  school  for  his 
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In  this  period  of 
liberty,  the  Carthaginians  made 
powerful  descent  upon  Sicily ; 
but  their  armies  were  routed  by 
Timoleon,  who,  after  he  had  delivered  Syra- 
cuse from  tyranny,  had  extended  his  benevo- 
lence to  the  other  Sicilian  states,  so  that  all 
the  petty  tyrants  were  reduced,  and  banished 
the  island.  He  also  framed  a  code  of  salutary 
laws  for  the  Syracusans,  and  though  he  hail 
retired  to  private  life,  was  every  where  hailed 
as  a  deliverer.  Liberty  seemed  now  to  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  :  but  in  Syra- 
cuse such  prospects  always  proved  illusory. 
Jul.  Per.  4397.  "\  At  the  end  of  seven-and-twenty 
A.  M.  3687.  f  years  from  the  final  expulsion 
Olymp.  )•  of  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  origi- 
nally a  potter,  who  had  risen  in 
the  army  to  the  rank  of  general, 
through  the  various  gradations  of  a  common 
soldier,  a  captain  of  freebooters,  and  a  centu- 
rion, seized  the  government,  and  proved  a 
greater  scourge  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  was  involved  in  a  perilous  contest  with  the 
Carthaginians,  who  obtained  many  advantages 
over  him,  drove  his  troops  from  post  to  post,  and 
VOL.  ?i. 
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at  last  blockaded  his  capital.    In  this  desperate 
situation,  when  all  foreign  helps  were  preclud- 
ed, and  scarcely  a  resource  remained  at  home, 
the  genius  of  Agathocles  compassed  his  deli- 
verance,   by    forming   and    exe- 
iting  the  plan  of  an  invasion 
of  the  invaders.     He  embarked 
with  the  flower  of  his  army,  for- 
ced his  way  through  obstacles 
almost  innumerable ;    landed  in 
iving  burned  his  fleet,  to    cut 
troops    all   hopes  of  retreat,   routed  the  Car- 
thaginians in  a  pitched  battle,  and  laid  their 
territory  waste.    Carthage  seemed  on  the  brink 
of  ruin ;  and  that  hour  might  have  marked  her 
downfal,  had  the  Sicilian  host  been  composed 
of  patriotic  soldiers ;  but  discord  pervaded  tin- 
victorious  camp ;  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  arrears  due  to  the  army  ; 
thocles   was    forced  to   fly,  and  his  wife  and 
children  were  butchered  by  the  barbarous  and 
licentious  soldiery.     Recovering  himself  again, 
he  made  an  alliance  with   the 
Carthaginians,     relieved  Corfu, 
when   besieged   by   Cassander, 
and    burned    the    Macedonian 
fleet.     On  his  arrival  in  Sicily, 
he  put  to  death  the  wives,  children,  and  rela- 
tives, of  those  who   hail    murdered   his ;    and 
afterwards   meeting   with   the   soldiers    them- 
selves, he  put   them    all   to   the   sword.     He 
afterwards    ravaged    the   coast   of  Campania, 
and  took  the  city  of  Hipponium  from  the  Bru- 
tii,    who,    however,    recovered   it  immediately 
on  his    departure.     At   length, 
after  a  chequered  reign  of  min- 
gled  adversity  and   prosperity, 
he  was  poisoned  by  Maenon,  at, 
the  instance  of  his  grandson  Ar- 
chagathus,  inthe72d,  or  95th,  year  of  his  age. 

At  this  period  anarchy  reigned  throughout 
the  island,  and  every  faction  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers,  among  whom 
Pyrrlius,  king  of  Epirus,  took 
the  lead  :  he  reduced  all  parties 
to  some  degree  of  order  and 
submission;  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  had  newly  invaded  the  island, 
and  took  all  their  Sicilian  cities,  except  Lily- 
baeum.  But  ambition  soon  prompted  him  to 
invade  those  rights  he  came  to  defend  ;  and 
casting  off  the  mask,  he  made  Sicily  feel  under 
5  T 
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ln>  sway  as  heavy  a  hand  as  that  of  its  for- 
mer oppressors.     The  Sicilians,  however,  had 
courage  and  strength  enough  to  drive  him  out 
9-    of  their  island,  and  the  command 
\  M."  37297    of  the  army  was  given  to  Hiero, 
oivmp.       >  who,  six  years  afterwards,  was 

cxxvi.    2.    I    unanimously    elected    king    of 
275''    Syracuse,    in    consideration   of 
his  superior  wisdom  and  warlike  talents. 

It  was  during  these  transactions,  that  the 
Mamertini,  a  mercenary  band  of  Campanians, 
whom  Agathocles  had  hired  and  brought  into 
Sicily,  surprised  Messana,  and,  after  a  general 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  established  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  Their  common- 
wealth became  so  powerful,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  so  troublesome  a  neighbour  to  the 
Greeks,  that  Hiero  was  induced  to  form  a 
league  with  his  enemies  the  Carthaginians,  in 
order  to  extirpate  them.  In  their  distress,  the 
Mamertini  implored  the  assistance  of  Rome ; 
and  though  the  senate  had  just  before  punish- 
ed with  exemplary  severity  one  of  their  own 
legions  for  a  similar  outrage  at  Rhegium,  their 
\irtue  gave  way  to  the  temptation  now  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  the  desire  of  extending 
their  empire  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  cast  a 
veil  over  every'odious  circumstance  attending 
the  proposed  alliance.  A  Roman  army  cross- 
Jul  Per  44.-»o  ^  ed  the  straits,  relieved  Messana, 
\.  M.'  3740.  /  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  and 
ol\inp.  \-  so  humbled  Hiero,  that  in  the 

r\\i\.    i.    I    following  year  he  was  glad  to 

R    (~*  *)<*  1 

become  an  ally  of  their  repub- 
lic. This  interference  of  Rome  gave  rise  to 
the  first  Punic  war,  which  was  carried  on  for 
many  years  in  Sicily  with  various  success. 

Toe  genius  of  llamilcar  Barcas  supported 
the  African  cause  under  numberless  disap- 
pointments, and  the  repeated  overthrows  of 
Jul.  PIT.  4472. -\  llis  colleagues;  till  at  length, 
v.  M.  :J7(J2./  he  advised  the  Carthaginians  to 
oivmp.  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of 

,>'XXXIS './'.',  \   Sicily.     Such  a  treaty  was  not 

likely  to  be  observed  longer 
than  want  of  strength  should  curb  the  ani- 
uiKsity  of  the  discontented  party:  when  their 
Jul.  Per.  441X5.-)  vigour  was  recruited,  Hannibal, 
\.  M.  :t7w>.  |  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of 
oi\iM|i.  (  M  :$.  /•  Il;imjlcar,  easily  persuaded  them 
*••'  to  renew  the  contest;  and  for 
^ixteen  \e;n-s  lie  waged  war  in  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  territories.  In  the  mean  time,  Hiero 


conducted    himself  with    so    much    prudence, 
that  he  retained  the  friendship  of  both  parties, 
and  preserved  his  portion  of  Sicily  in  perfect 
tranquillity.       He    died   in    extreme    old    age. 
after  a  reign  of  54  years,  beloved     ,ju(  Pcr  4499 
and    respected    at    home    and    \  A.  M.      3789. 
abroad.     His    grandson  Hiero-  <       Olymp. 
nymus,  who  was  only  15  years    I     c*u-     2- 
of    age   at  his   accession,    was        '    ' 
induced    by   evil   counsellors   to   forsake   this 
happy  line  of  politics:  he  abjured  the  friend- 
ship of  Rome,  formed  an  alliance  with  Car- 
thage, and  fell  an  early  victim    /-Jui.  Per.  4500 
to  the  troubles  which  his  own    V  A.  M.      3790! 
inexperience    had    excited.     In  <       Olymp. 
his   fall,    his  whole  family  was    /     ex  LI.     3. 
involved,    and  totally  extirpat-    ^B' C' 
ed.      Once  more,  and    for  the   last  time,  the 
Syracusans  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
their  independence;  but  their  distracted  coun- 
cils prevented  them  from  asserting  and  main- 
taining it :  they  looked   to  Carthage  for  sup- 
port ;  but  that  power,  engaged  as  it  was  with 
the  Romans    in  Italy  and    Spain,  could  give 
them  no  adequate  assistance,  nor  prevent  Mar- 
cell  us  from  undertaking  the  siege  of  Syracuse, 
which  was  immortalized  in  its      JuJ  Pcr  45Q2 
progress     by     the     mechanical   VA.  M.      3792! 
efforts   of  Archimedes,    and  in  -?       Olymp. 
its  conclusion  by  the  immensity   /    CXLH.     i. 
of  the  plunder. 

The  fall  of  Syracuse  left  the  Romans  com- 
plete masters  of  the  island ;  and  Sicily  was 
made  a  province  of  the  republic.  From  this 
time  the  Sicilians  relinquished  all  martial 
ideas,  and  during  a  long  succession  of  gene- 
rations turned  their  attention  solely  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  nothing  of  interest  occurs 
respecting  Sicily,  except  two  instances  of  ser- 
vile war,  which  rather  belong  to  the  history  of 
Rome;  for  the  war  was  excited  by  a  decree 
of  the  Roman  senate,  and  quelled  by  the 
Roman  power.  When  the  barbarous  nations 
broke  in  upon  the  Western  Empire,  they  ra- 
vaged the  coasts  of  Sicily,  but  kept  not  long 
possession  of  them.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  Sara- 
cens got  possession  of  the  island,  from  whence, 
about  200  years  afterwards,  they  were  ejected 
by  the  Normans,  the  founders  of  the  existing 
establishments,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in 
the  modern  division  of  our  history. 
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SECTION  IV. 

HISTORY    AND    CHRONOLOGY    OF   SYRACUSE. 

OF  a'l  the  Greek  states  in  Sicily,  that  of 
Syracuse  was  the  most  prosperous  and  power- 
ful, and  the  city  itself,  which  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  island,  was  the  largest  and 
most  wealthy. (v)  Thucydides  has  compared 
it  to  Athens  in  the  meridian  of  her  glory  ;(w) 
and  Strabo  panegyrizes  it  as  the  first  city  in 
the  world,  on  account  of  its  advantageous 
situation,  the  stateliness  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  immense  riches  of  its  citizens.(x)  Accord- 
ing to  these  writers,  it  was  built  by  Archias, 
one  of  the  Heraclidae,  who  came  from  Corinth 
into  Sicily  in  the  second  year  of  the  eleventh 
Jul. Per. *3982. ")  Olympiad;  and  Eusebius  has 
A.M.  •8272.  f  fixed  its  foundation  in  the  third 
Olymp.  xn.  i.  f"  year  afterwards  ;  that  is,  in  the 
732-J  first  of  the  twelfth  Olympiad. 
The  Arundelian  Marbles  place  its  aera  '26  years 
earlier ;  Diodorus  dates  it  from  the  time  of 
Archias  s  arrival;  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  brings  it  so  low  as  the  third  year  of  the 
seventeenth  Olympiad,  or  22  years  later  than 
the  date  assumed  in  the  margin.  Its  name, 
according  to  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  and  the 
abridger  of  Stephanus,  was  borrowed  from  a 
neighbouring  marsh,  called  Syraco. 

This  city  was  of  a  triangular  form,  and  in  its 
most  flourishing  state  extended  180  stadia,  or 
221  English  miles  in  compass,  and  was  divided 
into  four  districts,  each  so  considerable,  that 
Strabo  calls  them  cities,  viz.  Acradina,  Tyche, 
Neapolis,  and  Ortygia,  the  latter  situate  on  an 
island.  There  was  also  a  fifth  district,  called 
Epipola?,  but  as  it  was  thinly  inhabited,  it  is 
often  omitted  by  geographers.  Each  of  the 
four  chief  quarters  was  encompassed  with  a 
triple  wall,  and  defended  by  three  citadels. 
In  Acradina,  the  largest  of  the  four,  in  a  vast 
square,  surrounded  with  porticoes,  were  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Jupiter  Otympius,  the  pryta- 
neum,  where  the  public  councils  were  held, 
and  a  spacious  palace,  or  hall,  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice;  besides  several  other 
buildings  of  elegant  architecture.  The  chief 
ornaments  of  Tyche  were :  a  spacious  gymna- 


(v)  Cic.  in  Verr.  act.  iv. 

(w)  Thucyd.  lib.  vii. 

(x)  Strabo.  lib.  vi. 

(y)  Thucydides,  in  his  description  of  this  city,  mentions 


sium,  where  the  youth  exercised  ;  and  several 
temples,    much   admired    for   their  structure, 
from    one    of    which,    dedicated    to    Fortmtn 
Tyche,    the    district    had    its    name.      On  the 
north  side  was  the  principal  gate  of  Hexapvle, 
which  led  into  the  country.     The  third  quar- 
ter, called  j\assos,  or  the  Island,  and  Orfygia, 
\vasjoined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  and 
contained,  besides  the  palace  of  Hiero,  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Roman  prsetors,  two 
magnificent   temples ;    one   dedicated  to   Mi- 
ner rd,   the  other  to   Dicrna  Ortygia,   the  two 
tutelary  goddesses  of  Syracuse,  from  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  the  island  had   its  name.     The 
fourth   district  was  called  Neapolis,   or  New 
City,    because   it    was   built    after    the    other 
three  :(y)  its  chief  ornaments  were,  a  spacious 
amphitheatre;  two  temples,  of  wonderful  archi- 
tecture, consecrated  to  Ceres  and   Proserpina 
Libera;  and   the  statue  of  Apollo   Temcnites. 
The  quarter,    called  Epipola?,   consisted  of  a 
steep   rock,    difficult   of  access,    with    a   fort, 
called  Labdalon,  on  its  summit,  to  which  the 
approach  was  by  a  pass,  named  Euryalus  :  it 
was  not  enclosed  till  after  the  Athenian  inva- 
sion, under  Nicias.     Here  was  the  celebrated 
prison  of  Latomiae,  or  the  quarries,  where  the 
Athenian  prisoners  were  so  miserably  immur- 
ed,(z)  and  which  the   tyrant  Dionysius  after- 
wards caused  to  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  form  a 
cave,   125  paces  in  length,  twenty  in  breadth. 
and  of  a  vast  depth,  for  the  confinement  of 
such  as  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  hi.s  dis- 
pleasure.(a)     The    whole  city    was    environed 
with  a  triple  wall,  so  flanked  with  towers  and 
castles,  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable.     It  had 
two  harbours,  separated  from  each  other  by 
Ortygia;    and    both    were    surrounded    with 
stately  edifices.     The  great  harbour  was  above 
5000  paces  in  circumference;  its  entrance,  500 
paces  wide,  was  formed  by  a  point  of  Ortygia 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  the  little  isli 
and  cape  of  Plemmyrium,  which  was  defended 
by  a  fort  of  the  same  name.     Within  this  port 
was  a  bay,  named  Dascon.     The  lesser  har- 
bour,  called  Laccus,    was   formed  by    a  bay 
between  the  southern  extremity  of  Acradina 
and   the  north   shore   of  Ortygia.     North   of 


only  (he  Island,  Acradina,  and  Tyche ;  from  which  it  ap-, 
pears,  that  Neapolis  was  added  after  his  time. 

(z)  See  before,  p,  558. 

(a)  Cic.  in  Verr.  act.  iv.  vi. 
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Acrailina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  harbour 
..t'Tn.iiilus,  I'm  in  a  village  of  that  name  on  its 
-Imre.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  city,  oh  the  south-west,  ran  the 
rivt T  Anapnsj '[Aitnpo\  which  emptied  itself  into 
tlu  Great  Harbour;  and  near  its  mouth,  at 
about  500  paces  from  the  city,  stood  a  castle, 

d  Olympia,  from  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olymjtius,  which  was  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  place.  In  Ortygia  rose  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Arethusa;(b)  and  on  the  west  of 
Olympium  was  the  fountain  of  Cyane  [Pisme], 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  The  val- 
ley between  the  city  and  the  river  consisted  of 
tine  pastures,  and  was  bounded  on  either  side 
by  the  marshes  Syraco  and  Lysimelia.(c)  Of 
the  four  cities  of  Syracuse,  only  Ortygia 
remains:  the  rest  exhibit  merely  the  ruins  of 
porticoes,  temples,  and  palaces. 

From  an  observation  of  Athenteus(d)  and 
./Elian^e)  that  one  Polis  reigned  in  the  earliest 
times  at  Syracuse,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  the  city  was  at  first  governed  by  kings  ; 
but  it  is  manliest  from  other  writers,(f)  that  if 
the  monarchical  form  were  originally  intro- 
duced, it  was  quickly  exchanged  for  a  demo- 
cracy. For  the  space  of  200  years,  however, 
the  history  is  very  obscure;  and  it  is  only  from 
the  time  of  Gelo  that  Syracuse  makes  any  con- 
siderable figure. 

Gelo,  son  of  Dinomenes,  a  native  of  Gela, 

alized  himself  in  a  war  carried  on  by  Hip- 
pocrates, tyrant  of  Gela,  against  the  Syracu- 

,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Helorus,  and  took  from  them 
the  city  of  Camariua.  Having  thus  become 
very  powerful,  he  seized  the  sovereignty  of 
(it-la,  on  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  under  pre- 
tence of  defending  the  rights  of  that  prince's 
ehildren.  Some  time  alter \vards,  he  put  him- 
-'  1C  at  the  head  of  some  Syracusun  exiles, 
who  implored  his  assistance,  and  marching  to 

Jul.  Per.  4224.  ^  tneu'  C^Y<  was  there  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  fac- 
tion to  which  they  belonged  ; 
and  by  their  means  he  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  state.  H 


8614.1 

Olymp. 
\ii.     :j. 
B.  C.          400. 


-<•<•  b.'forr,  ]>.  «GC.  (c)  Cic.  in  Verr.  act.  vi. 

(<l)  Lib.  lii.  cap.  28. 

l '«ii.  Ilisi.  lib.  xii.  cap.  :il. 

(f)  Aristot.  Polit.  III,.  v.   cap.  4.    Diotl.  Sicul.  lib.  xx 
Justin,  lib.  \\ii. 


Olymp. 
LXXIV.     4. 
481. 


now  transferred  the  government  of  Gela  to  his 
brother  Hiero  ;  and,  devoting  all  his  attention 
to   the    improvement   of  his  newly   acquired 
dominion,  he  destroyed  the  city  of  Camarina, 
and  transported  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse. 
Soon  afterwards,  entering  into  a  war  with  the 
Megareans,    he    defeated   them,    razed    their 
cities,    and   in   like    manner    transferred    the 
most  wealthy  of  the  people  to  his  new  capital : 
but  he  sold  the  lower  order  for  slaves,  enjoin- 
ing the  purchasers  to  remove  them  from  Sicily; 
it  being  easier,  as  he  said,  to  govern  a  thou- 
sand  men   of  substance,   than  one  who  had 
nothing   to    lose.(g)       Syracuse   thus    became 
very  powerful ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  the  friendship  of    ,Jul  Per   4.,Tj 
Gelo  was  courted  by  both  the   \A.  M.      352:*! 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.   <       C 
He,    however,    upbraided    the   /    LX: 
ambassadors     of      those     two 
powers,  for  the  contumely  with  which  they  had 
on  a  previous  occasion  treated  his  application 
to  them   for  assistance,  when  he  was  pressed 
by  the  Carthaginians ;   and  refused,  in  his  turn, 
to  render  them  any  help,  unless  they  would 
appoint  him  commander  in  chief,  either  of  their 
land  or  marine  forces.     As  the  haughty  repub- 
licans could  not  agree  to  this  condition,  they 
renounced  his  friendship.(h) 

In   the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  had 
entered  into   a  treaty  with  the   Persians ;  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  former  should 
attack  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order 
to   divert   them   from   assisting   those    of  the 
mother  country.     Sicily  was    accordingly   in- 
vaded    by    the    Carthaginians,    sju\  p. ,.   4.234 
with  a  vast  army,  commanded    \A.  :>I.      :i.V24. 
by  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Hanno,  <       OKmp. 
but  they  were  utterly  overthrown    I     ^xxv-    J- 
by  Gelo  and  his  brethren,  assist- 
ed  by  Theron,  whose  sister,  or  daughter,  Gelo 
had  married  ;  their  fleet  was  burned ;  of  their 
land  forces,   150,000,   with  Hamilcar  himself, 
were  slain,   and  the  rest  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion.^) 

After  this  battle,  Gelo  amply  regarded  all 
who    had    signalized   themselves    in    it;    and 


(g)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  103,  154. 

(h)  Ibid.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii!. 
cap.  12. 

(i)  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  155 — 158.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi. 
Pausan.  lib.  vi.  Pind.  Ode.  et  Schol. 
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devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  spoils  to  the 
gods,  whose  temples  at  Syracuse  and  Himera 
he  richly  adorned.  The  numerous  captives 
he  shared  with  his  allies,  who  employed  them 
in  the  public  works;  and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  the  Agrigentines  built  their  cele- 
brated temple,  and  constructed  those  conduits, 
called  Pheaces,  from  Pheax,  the  overseer  of 
the  work,  which  were  so  much  admired  by  the 
ancients. 

The  Carthaginians  were  thrown  into  such  a 
consternation  by  this  defeat,  that,  fearing  the 
enemy  would  follow  up  his  success  by  cross- 
ing over  to  Africa,  to  attack  them  in  their  capi- 
tal, the  defence  of  which  they  considered  as 
hopeless,  they  hastily  dispatched  ambassadors, 
to  treat  with  Gelo,  and  to  obtain  a  peace  on 
any  terms.  Gelo  heard  their  proposals  with 
great  equanimity,  and  granted  their  desire,  on 
the  conditions  of  their  paying  2000  talents  of 
silver,  to  defray  the  expenses  they  had  occa- 
sioned him ;  building  two  temples,  in  which 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  should  be  lodged  ; 
and  abstaining  in  future  from  human  sacri- 
fices. The  Carthaginians  were  so  far  from 
thinking  these  terms  severe,  that  they  sent  a 
crown  of  gold  to  Demareta,  Gelo's  wife,  who 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring 
them  what  they  deemed  a  favourable  treaty. 
This  crown  was  valued  at  100  talents  of  gold  ; 
but,  as  Gelo  preferred  the  public  good  to  any 
private  gratification,  he  coined  it  into  money, 
and  called  the  pieces,  from  his  wife's  name, 
Demaretia,  each  of  them  being  worth  ten  Attic 
drachmas.(j) 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Gelo  had 
determined  on  assisting  the  Greeks  against  the 
Persians ;  but  whilst  he  was  making  prepara- 
tions, he  received  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  at  Salamis,  and  their  departure  from 
Europe.  He  therefore  disbanded  his  army, 
and  having  convoked  an  armed  assembly  of 
the  Syracusans,  he  appeared  in  the  midst  ol 
it,  unarmed  and  unattended,  to  render  an 
account  of  his  government.  After  explaining 
the  uses  to  which  he  had  applied  the  money 
committed  to  his  care,  and  the  motives  by 
which  he  had  been  influenced  during  his  admi- 
nistration; he  observed,  that  though  the  pub- 


(j)  Equal  to  0s.  0.1(1.  sterling. 

(it)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Pint,  in   Timol.     Lilian.   Var 
Hist.  lib.  xii^  cap.  37. 


lie  welfare  had  always  been  his  paramount 
object,  it  was  possible  he  might  have  erred 
through  inadvertency;  and  therefore,  if  the 
assembly  deemed  him  worthy  of  punishment, 
he  had  come  thither  to  receive  it,  without  arms 
or  guards  to  protect  him  from  their  just  venge- 
ance. This  politic  device,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, produced  a  general  shout  of  applause; 
and  Gelo,  who  till  then  had  borne  only  the 
title  of  praetor,  was  unanimously 'saluted  as 
king,  with  unlimited  authority :  a  decree  was 
also  passed,  for  entailing  the  succession  upon 
his  brothers  Hiero  and  Thrasybulus ;  and  a 
statue  was  ordered  to  be  erected,  to  transmit 
to  posterity  the  memory  and  merit  of  his  dis- 
interestedness, as  it  was  termed,  by  represent- 
ing him  as  a  king,  in  the  simple  habit  of 'a 
citizen.(k) 

Happily  for  the  Syracusans,  they  had  no 
occasion  to  repent  of  their  enthusiasm  durinjr 
Hiero's  lifetime ;  for  he  studied  to  render  his 
subjects  happy.  He  is  said  by  Diodorus  to 
have  been  the  first  man  who  became  more 
virtuous  from  being-  raised  to  the  throne  ;  and 
Plutarch,(l)  who  eulogizes  his  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity, says,  he  never  wronged  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects,  nor  promised  what  he  did  not 
perform.  To  increase  the  population  of  his 
capital,  and  the  power  of  his  state,  as  well  as 
to  reward  the  services  of  many  brave  men,  he 
granted  to  10,000  foreigners,  who  had  served 
under  him,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Syracusan  citizens.  For  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  which  he  took  great  pains  to 
make  his  subjects  look  upon  as  an  honourable 
employment,  he  delighted  in  passing  his  leisure 
hours  with  the  husbandmen  in  the  fields,  and 
in  participating  in  their  labours:  at  the  same 
time,  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  banish 
from  his  kingdom  all  luxury,  pomp,  and  o- 
tation,  with  whatever  tended  to  enervate  the 
courage  of  his  subjects,  or  deprave  their  mo- 
rals. The  character  and  conduct  of  Gelo  are 
dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  complacency  by 
ancient  writers,  who  represent  him  as  a  per- 
fect pattern  of  all  the  virtues  becoming  the 
regal  station:  but  the  happiness  he  conferred 
upon  his  people  was  of  short  duration,  for,  in 
the  close  of  the  third,  or  beginning  of  the 


(1)  In  Apophthegm. 
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1  P  *4237  ^  f°urtn  year  °f  his  reign,  he  died 
A"  M."  'zl-n  f  of  a  dropsy.  His  remains  were 
oiymp.  >  interred  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
•LXXV.  ^4.  I  tant  from  Syracuse,  whither  they 
•477.  J  were  accompanied  by  the  whole 
city,  in  deep  and  real  mourning :  a  magnifi- 
cent mausoleum,  surrounded  with  nine  lofty 
towers,  was  raised  over  his  grave ;  and  the 
usual  honours  paid  to  heroes  and  demigods 
were  decreed  him.  The  mausoleum  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  as  were 
the  towers  by  the  tyrant  Agathocles ;  but,  as 
Diodorus  observes,  neither  violence,  envy,  nor 
time,  which  level  all  things  else,  could  efface 
the  glory  of  his  name,  or  obliterate  the  memory 
of  his  exalted  virtue  from  the  hearts  of  his 
grateful  and  affectionate  subjects.(m) 

The  character  of  Hiero  I.  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Gelo,  is  variously  drawn  by  his- 
torians ;  some  representing  him  as  a  covetous, 
headstrong,  and  cruel  tyrant;  while  others 
give  him  credit  for  being  a  very  excellent 
prince.  He  was  naturally  of  a  suspicious  tem- 
per ;  and  as  the  popularity  of  his  brother  Poly- 
zelus  among  the  Syracusans,  made  him  fearful 
of  the  citizens,  he  prohibited  them  from  enter- 
ing his  palace,  and  chose  his  guards  from 
among  foreigners  and  mercenaries .(n)  He  en- 
deavoured to  get  rid  of  Polyzelus,  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  command  of  an  army  which 
he  was  about  to  send  to  assist  the  Sybarites 
against  the  Crotonians,  trusting  that  he  might 
lose  his  life  in  the  expedition :  but  Polyzelus 
declined  the  commission,  and,  to  avoid  his 
brother's  resentment,  fled  for  protection  to 
Theron,  king  of  Agrigentum,  who  had  married 
his  daughter.  The  refusal  of  Theron  to  give 
him  up,  when  Hiero  claimed  him,  gave  rise  to 
a  Ion;;  \var  Ix-twccn  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and 
Ami-rntimi,  which  was  at  last  put  an  end  to, 
by  Micro  discovering  to  Theron  an  offer  made 
by  tlic  inhabitants  of  Himera  to  betray  their 
city  into  his  hands.  Theron  was  so  much 
touched  by  this  generous  conduct,  that  he 

(m)  Diod.Sicul.  lib.  xi.    j£lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ix.  cap.  1. 

\iiin<li-liiii)  Marbles  place  the  commencement  of  Gelo's 

mmi  in  the  iin-lioiishipofTimosthenes,  or  the  third  year  of 

Hi.-  7.Mli  Olympiad,  and  his  death,  or  rather  the  accession 

tbeto,  in  ili.  •rehouhip  of  Chares,  or  first  year  of  the 

77tli  <  HvmpiiKl ;  fr<,ni  which  it  should  seem,  that  he  rei<nied 

more  than  six  years.     But  Diodorus  places  the  decree  of 

the  Syracusans,  for  conferring  on  him  the  regal  title,  in  the 

7oth  Olympiad,  and  the  accession  of  Hiero  in  the  beginning 


immediately  offered  terms  of  peace,  highly 
advantageous  to  Hiero ;  and  having  effectually 
interposed  his  good  offices  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  brothers,  he  cemented  the  treaty  of 
pacification  by  giving  his  sister  (or  daughter) 
in  marriage  to  Hiero. 

The  king  of  Syracuse  was  soon  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Cataneans  and  Naxians,  whom 
he  conquered,  and  transplanted 
to  Leontini ;  and  having  settled 
in  their  room  a  colony  of  Syra- 
cusans  and  Peloponuesians,  he  changed  the 
name  of  Catana  to  JEtna,  and  appointed  his 
son  Dinomenes  to  the  government.(o)  About 
the  same  time,  Theron  expelled  the  Himereans, 
and  planted  a  new  colony  in  their  city. 

Hiero  next  attacked  the  Etruscans  of  Tyr- 
rhenia,  who  infested  the  Sicilian      Jul  Per  *4o3j) 
coasts  with  their  piracies,  sunk   VA.  M.     *3529. 
most    of    their    ships,     burned  J       Olymp. 
others,  and  rendered  the  navi-   i  *LXXVI.     2. 

It*      ^-      * 


Jul.  Per.  *4238. 
I  A.  M.      *3528. 

Olymp. 

*LXXVI.      1. 

.B.  C.        *476. 


C. 


*475. 


Jul.  Per.  4242. 

A.  M.       3532. 

Olymp. 
LXXVII.     1. 

B.  C.  472. 


gation  safe,  by  suppressing  their 
depredations. 

The  death  of  Theron,  and  the 
accession  of  his  son  Thrasideus 
to  the  throne  of  Agrigentum, 
was  shortly  followed  by  a  new 
war.  Thrasideus  had  no  sooner 
ascended  the  throne,  than  he  threw  off  all 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  oppressed  his  sub- 
jects in  a  very  tyrannical  manner.  Hiero,  out 
of  respect  to  his  father's  memory,  advised  him 
to  be  more  moderate,  lest  he  should  irritate 
his  subjects  to  rebellion ;  but  the  haughty 
prince,  instead  of  attending  to  the  admonition, 
conceived  his  honour  to  be  insulted  ;  and,  to 
avenge  the  affront,  entered  the  Syracusan  ter- 
ritories with  an  army  of  upwards  of  20,000 
men,  and,  after  laying  waste  the 
open  country,  threatened  the 
metropolis  with  a  siege.  Hiero 
having  collected  an  equal  num- 
ber of  troops,  marched  out 


Jul.  Per.  4244. 

A.  M.       3534. 

Olymp. 
LXXVII.     3. 

B.  C.          470. 


of  the  76th ;  in  which  last  point  Pindar  agrees  in  his  third 
Pythian  Ode. 

(n)  The  exclusion  of  Polyzelus  from  the  succession,  for 
what  reason,  is  unknown  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing married  the  widow  of  his  brother  Gelo,*  seem  to  justify 
these  precautions  of  Hiero. 

(o)  Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supr.  Pindar.  Pyth,  Od.  1;  et  Schol. 

•  Schol.  in  Pindar.  Olymp.  Od.  2. 
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against  the  aggressor,  and  a  sanguinary  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  the  forces  on  both 
sides  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces.  The  Syra- 
cusans,  however,  proved  victorious,  and  Thra- 
sideus  fled  to  Megara,  where  he  either  killed 
himself,  or  was  assassinated.  On  his  abdica- 
tion, the  Agrigentines  recovered  their  liberty, 
and  entered  into  alliance  with  Hiero.(p) 

Hiero  was  a  great  admirer  of  learning,  and 
a  bountiful  patron  of  men  of  genius,  who 
resorted  to  his  court  from  all  parts.  Simoni- 
des,  Pindar,  yEschylus,  Bacchylides,  and  Epi- 
charmus,  were  among  his  most  intimate  com- 
panions, and  with  their  conversation  he  endea- 
voured to  beguile  the  corporeal  pains  under 
which  he  suffered  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
from  a  nephritic  complaint.  Simonides,  in 
particular,  used  the  great  ascendancy  he  pos- 
sessed over  his  mind,  to  inspire  him  with  sen- 
timents worthy  of  a  prince  ;(q)  and  several  of 
the  sayings  of  Hiero,  recorded  by  Pltitarch(r) 
and  Athenyeus,(s)  shew  that  he  profited  by  the 
Jul.Per.  *4248."\  instructions.  After  a  reign  of 
A.  M.  *3538.  /  rather  more  than  eleven  years, (t) 

Olymp.  V  Hiero  died  at  Catana,  or  ^Etna, 
*LXXVHK  3.  I  as  jie  j,a(j  cane(i  it;  and  was 

buried  there  with  great  pomp. 

In  conformity  to  the  decree  of  settlement, 
made  in  the  lifetime  of  Gelo,  Thrasybulus 
ascended  the  vacant  throne,  in  preference  to 
Dinomenes,  the  son  of  Hiero;  but  he  proved 
so  dreadful  a  scourge  to  his  subjects,  that  they 
revolted,  and  expelled  him,  after  a  short  reign 
of  ten  months.  He  withdrew  to  a  private  life 
at  Locri,  in  Italy ;  and  the  Syracusans,  with 
the  other  cities  that  had  been  subject  to  him, 
adopted  a  popular  form  of  government.(u) 

The  first  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Syracusans,  was  a  decree  for  the  erection  of 
a  colossal  statue  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  and 
the  appointment  of  an  anniversary  festival, 
with  solemn  sacrifices,  to  commemorate  their 
liberation  from  the  regal  yoke.  They  also 
decreed  the  revival  of  the  ancient  practice  of 
choosing  the  magistrates  only  from  among  the 


(p)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Schol.  in  Pindar. 

(q)  JElian.  Var.Hut.  lib.  xi.  cap.  1.  Find.  Olymp.  Od.l. 
Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear. 

(r)  In  Apophthegm.  (s)  Lib.  vi.  cap.  4. 

(t)  Diodorus,  lib.  xi.  says,  he  reigned  eleven  years  ;  but, 
lib.  xii.  he  affirms  that  he  reigned  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.  Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  v.  cap.  12,  reduces  his  reign 
to  ten  years  :  but  it  is  certain,  from  Pindar's  first  Olympic 


native  citizens,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
foreigners  who  had  been  enfranchised  by  Gelo. 
The  foreign  settlers  remonstrated  against  this 
decree ;  but  obtaining  no  redress,  they  forti- 
fied themselves,  to  the  number  of  7000,  in 
Acradina  and  Ortygia,  and  annoyed  from 
thence  the  other  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
Syracusans,  finding  them  too  strongly  posted 
to  be  forced,  shut  them  up  so  closely  on  every 
side,  that  they  were  soon  oppressed  by  famine, 
and  they  resolved  to  venture  an  engagement, 
in  which  most  of  them  were  cut  to  pien  -. 
though  not  without  making  a  great  slaughter 
of  their  adversaries. 

After  the  example  of  Syracuse,  all  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily  rose  against  the  merce- 
naries and  foreigners,  to  whom  Gelo  had 
granted  houses  and  lands,  drove  them  from 
their  possessions,  and  restored  the  estates  to 
their  ancient  proprietors.(v) 

The  abolition  of  monarchy  did  but  make 
way  for  the  working  of  that  secret  leaven  of 
ambition,  which  is  ever  to  be  found  in  popular 
governments.  The  state  was  without  a  head  ; 
and  every  citizen,  whose  riches  or  natural 
talents  were  superior  to  his  neighbours',  thought 
himself  qualified  to  take  the  lead.  In  Syra- 
cuse, in  particular,  one  Tyndarides,  having 
gained  a  considerable  party  among  the  popu- 
lace by  a  liberal  distribution  of  his  riches, 
attempted  to  assume  the  sovereign  power; 
but  both  he  and  his  accomplices  were  put  to 
death  ;  and  as  his  punishment  did  not  deter 
others  from  similar  attempts,  the  law  of 
IH'lalism  was  introduced.  By  this  la\v,  which 
was  similar  to  the  Athenian  oslntcisiH,  the  citi- 
zens wrote  on  leaves  the  names  of  such  ns 
had  incurred  their  suspicion;  and  when  tin- 
leaves  were  counted,  those  who  had  most  suf- 
frages against  them,  were  banished,  without 
farther  inquiry,  for  five  years.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  law,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, were  the  expulsion,  or  emigration,  of  all 
the  best  and  considerable  of  the  citizens,  the 
transfer  of  the  government  to  the  meanest  and 


ode,  that  he  died  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  and  if  in  the  third 
year  of  that  Olympiad,  he  would  have  reigned  eleven  \c;\rs 
and  a  few  months,  which,  added  to  the  subsequent  ten 
months  of  the  reign  of  Thrasybulus,  make  up  the  sum  of' 
twelve  years,  which  Diodorus  assigns  to  both,  after  Gelo's 
death. 

(u)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  v.  cap.  10. 

(v)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.  cap.  21. 
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most  inrompi'tfiit,  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
r. -public  towards  a  state  of  anarchy.  It  was 
found  requisite,  therefore,  to  repeal  this  law 
soon  after  it  had  been  enacted,  and  to  commit 
the  reins  of  government  to  men  whose  expe- 
rience and  weight  in  the  commonwealth  qua- 
lified them  for  its  management.(w) 

The    distracted    state   of  the 
Jul.  Per.  42o3.N  _.    .,  ,  .  .     , 

A.  M.  3543. 1  Greeks  of  Sicily  at  this  period, 
Olymp.  >  seems  to  have  inspired  Duce- 
LXXIX.  4.  I  tius,  prince  of  the  Siculi,  with 
461  '^  the  hope  of  expelling  them  from 
the  island.  He  was  an  able  statesman  and  a 
valiant  commander;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
tin-  danger  in  which  they  found  themselves 
from  him,  more  particularly  prompted  the 
Syracusans  to  an  abrogation  of  the  obnoxious 
law  of  petalism ;  for  whilst  it  remained  in 
force,  they  could  find  no  man  of  adequate 
talents  willing  to  compromise  his  honour,  his 
fortune,  and  perhaps  his  life,  by  undertaking 
the  command  of  an  army,  at  the  hazard  of 
being  disgraced,  without  knowing  his  accuser, 
or  the  nature  of  his  accusation.  Bileo,  the 
first  general  whom  the  Syracusans  sent  against 
the  Siculian  chief,  was  defeated ;  and  on  his 
return  was  condemned  to  death,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  had  held  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy.  Whether  this  was  before 
or  after  the  repeal  of  the  petalism,  is  not 
stated  ;  but  the  fact  is  rather  indicative  of  the 
unreasonable  tyranny  of  the  democracy,  than 
of  the  general's  treason:  his  want  of  success 
seems  to  have  been  his  only  crime,  and  it  cost 

Jul.  Per.  4204.^  n'm  ms  ^e-  The  commander 
A.  M.  3054. 1  who  was  appointed  in  his  stead 
Olymp.  )•  is  not  named ;  but  he  brought 
the  war  to  a  close,  by  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Siculi, 
and  the  surrender  of  Ducetius.(x) 

The  result  of  this  war  left  the  Syracusans  so 
powerful,  that  they,  in  a  great  measure,  gave 
law  to  the  whole  island ;  and  had  they  been 
contented  with  being  acknowledged  as  the 
first  Greek  state  in  Sicily,  their  republic  might 
have  long  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity  and 
i-\t»:rnal  respect:  but  their  assumption  of  an 
undue  sovereignty  over  cities  and  republics  as 
independent  as  themselves,  was  the  cause  o1 
long  and  sanguinary  disputes.  The  Doric 


LXXXII.      3. 

B.  C.          450. 


(w)  Diod.  Sicul.  lil).  xi.  cap.  26. 
(x)  See  before,  p.  873. 

2 


-    .Jul  Per   42Ba 
subjugat-  VA.  M.      357e! 
.(z)      On  <       Olymp. 
erran  the   /  LXXXVIII.    3. 

T>       rf"1  I  O  f  * 

- 


tates,  too  weak  to  make  a  successful  resist- 
ance,   were    compelled   to   acknowledge    the 
supremacy  of  Syracuse  ;  and,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  allies,  became  in  reality  subjects  : 
but  those  of  Ionic  extraction  were  more  power- 
ful, and  formed  a  coalition  for  the  preservation 
of  their  liberties,  with  the  Leontines  at  their 
head.     This  so  provoked  the  haughty  Syra- 
cusans, that,  entering  the  Leon-    ^ju\  Per  4287 
tine    territories,    they   laid    all   VA.  M.     3577. 
waste  before  them  with  fire  and  <       Olymp. 
sword,  and  threatened  Leontini    /,P*xvm'   : 
itself  with  a  siege.(y)     The  con-    ^ 
sequence  was,  the  interference  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  entered  into  the  dis-    .Jul  Per   42Ba 
pute  with  the  hope  of 
ing   the   whole   island. 
their   arrival,  they   overran 
territories  belonging  to  the  Locri- 
Epi-Zephyrii,  a  people  of  Brutium,  who  had 
joined  the  Syracusans,  and  they  also  gained 
some  considerable  advantages  over  the  latter  : 
but  as  the  object  of  the  Athenians  soon  disco- 
vered itself,  the  Leontines  listened  to  the  first 
overtures  of  reconciliation  from  Syracuse,  and 
a  peace  was  hastily  concluded,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  these  dangerous  allies. 

The  pacification  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance :  the  Syracusans,  assisted  Jul  Per  42gg 
by  the  Locri,  before  the  close  of 
the  following  year,  seized  the 
city  of  Messana,  and  so  oppress- 
ed the  other  states,  that  the 
Leontines  again  applied  to  Athens  for  help. 
This  was  granted,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  which 
the  Athenians  doubted  not  would  end  with 
leaving  them  sovereigns  of  Sicily.  Their  inten- 
tions were,  however,  too  publicly  known  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Sicilians,  who,  on  the 
arrival  of  their  force,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  persuaded 
Hermocrates  of  Syracuse 
meet  in  congress,  and  settle  their 
disputes  by  amicable  negocia- 
tion. 

About  nine  years  after  this  pa-  ,-jui.  per.  4298. 
cification,  the  quarrel  broke  out  )  A.  M.  3588. 
between  the  citizens  of  JEgesta  }  Olymp.  xci.  i. 
and  Selinuns,(a)  which,  as  has 


C7 

d     /'Jul.  Per.  4289. 
«    \  A.  M.       3579. 
16   <        Olymp. 
s_    /   LXXXVIII.    4. 
UJ.C.          425 


(  Jul.  Per.  4290. 
by    \  A.  M.       3580. 
to    •/        Olymp. 
ieiv    J   LXXXIX.    l. 
(.B.C.  424. 


(y)  See  before,  p.  874. 
(a)  Ibid.  p.  875. 


(z)  Ibid.  p.  528,  540. 
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been  seen,(b)  was  productive  of  the  most  me- 
morable war  that  had  been  waged  in  Sicily. 
At  first  the  Syracusans  did  not  openly  inter- 
fere ;  but  when  they  found  the  vEgestines  were 
supported  by  their  rivals  of  Leontini,  they 
made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  latter,  drove 
them  from  their  city,  and  joined  the  Selinun- 
tines.  The  Leontines  and  JEgestines  once 
more  resorted  to  the  Athenians,  and  a  force 
of  about  20,000  men,  in  which 
were  included  7000  chosen  citi- 
zens, were  landed  in  Sicily 
under  Nicias;  but  for  want  of 
due  energy  on  the  part  of  the  commander,  the 
whole  armament  was  destroyed,  and  the  pri- 
soners were  treated  with  the 


greatest  inhu- 


Jul.  Per.  4301. 
A.  M.  3591. 
Olymp.  xci.  4. 
B/C.  413. 


inanity.     Nicias    and    his   col- 
league Demosthenes  were  igno- 


miniously  scourged,  and  put  to 
death :  and  the  soldiers  were 
sent  to  labour  in  the  quarries,  where  they  suf- 
fered inexpressible  miseries.(c) 

The  Syracusans  were  principally  assisted  in 
this  war  by  the  Corinthians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  the  last  of  whom  sent  their  supplies 
under  the  command  of  Gylippus,  an  able  and 
experienced  officer.  Their  own  commander 
in  chief  was  Hermocrates,  who,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  accompanied  Gylippus  back 
to  Lacedaemon,  with  35  Syracusan  galleys,  to 
be  employed  against  the  Athenians ;  but  this 
fleet  was  entirely  defeated  in  an  engagement 
Jul.Per.  4303,-v  on<"  Abydos  ;(d)  and  the  com- 
A.  M.  3593.7  manders  were  obliged  to  return 
rtK,n,n.  V.  t0  t}ie  defence  of  their  own 

2-     V   country,  which  was  about  to  be 

411.  1    •         i       j    • 

involved  in  a  new  war,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  jEgestines  calling  in  the  Car- 
thaginians to  protect  them  against  the  conti- 
nued oppressions  of  the  citizens  of  Selinuns.(e) 
The  Carthaginians,  before  they  proceeded  to 
open  hostilities,  endeavoured  to  separate  the 
Syracusans  from  the  Selinuntine  interest,  by 
creating  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
states ;  but  failing  in  this,  they  equipped  a 
Jul  Per  4305  ^  formidable  armament,  and  gave 
A.  M.  3595.  /  the  command  to  Hannibal,  the 
Olymp.  \-  son  of  Gisco,  and  grandson  of 
that  Hamilcar,  who  had  been 
defeated  and  slain  in  battle 
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(b)  See  before,  p.  541. 
(d)  Ibid.  p.  561,  566. 
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(c)  Ibid.  p.  558. 
(e)  Ibid.  p.  875. 


by  Gelo,  before  Himera.  His  first  opera- 
tion was  against  Seliuuns,  which  IK;  took  b\ 
assault,  and  totally  destroyed,  after  a  long 
and  brave  defence  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens.^) Himera  suffered  a  similar  fate,(g) 
and  on  the  approach  of  winter,  Hannibal  re- 
turned to  Africa. 

This  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians  induced 
the  Syracusans  to  recal  the  armament  which 
they  had  lent    to    the   Lacedaemonians ;    and 
the  return  of  Hermocrates  was  productive  of 
some  serious  disturbances.     Hermocrates,  be- 
fore  his  departure,   had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  most  powerful  party  in  Syracuse;  but  dur- 
ing his  absence,  the  contrary  interest,  headed 
by  Diocles,  had  prevailed.     On  his  return,  he 
was    accused  of  treachery   to   the    state ;   his 
interference  in  behalf  of  the  Athenian  prison- 
ers^) was  adduced  in  proof  of  the  accusation, 
as  well  as  his  want  of  success  at  Abydos ;  and 
in  a  clamorous  assembly,  in  which  a  hearing 
was  denied  him,  he  was  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual banishment.     His  known  probity,  and  the 
numerous  services  he  had  rendered  his  coun- 
try, however,  induced  many  of  the  citizens  to 
endeavour  to  have  him  recalled  ;  but  as   all 
their  efforts  proved  unavailing,   Hermocrates. 
by   the    advice    of   his   friends,    returned    to 
Sicily,    and    having   raised   about    GOOO    men, 
advanced    to  Syracuse,    where    ,Ju|  Per  43(MJ 
he  surprised  one  of  the  gates,    V  \.  M.      3590. 
but  was  slain  in  the  subsequent  •{       Olymp. 
conflict,  and  most  of  his  troops 
were  cut  to  pieces.     The  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  had  declared  in  his  favour 
were  condemned  to  banishment,    and  among 
these    was  Dionysius,   who   was    shortly   de>- 
tined  to  make  a  considerable  figure  at  Syra- 
cuse. 

The  late  success  of  the  Carthaginians  reviv- 
ed in  their  minds  the  design  they  had  always 
entertained  of  subduing  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily,  from  which  they  drew  many  of  their 
most  valuable  commodities,  but  drained  them- 
selves of  their  treasures  in  the  purchase.  The) 
were  therefore  busily  occupied  with  fresh  pre- 
parations, when  ambassadors  from  Syracuse 
arrived  at  their  capital,  to  complain  of  the 
late  hostilities  committed  against  their  allies 
by  Hannibal,  and  to  entreat  the  senate  to 
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send  no  more  troops  to  Sicily.  The  prize 
was,  however,  too  alluring  to  be  left  untried 
for ;  and  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with 
so  equivocal  an  answer,  that  the  Syracusans 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  additional  de- 
fences to  their  city,  as  did  also  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  who  had  reason  to  expect  the  tirst 
attack. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Car- 
thaginian armament  arrived  on 
the  Sicilian  coast,  and  debark- 
ed near  Agrigentum,  which  city 
was   invested,   after   an  unsuc- 
cessful   attempt  on  the  part  of  Hannibal  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  either  to  join  his  stand- 
ard, or  to  remain  neuter.     The  siege  was  long 
and  sanguinary ,(i)  and  Hamilcar  died  of  the 
plague  before  the  walls,  or  was  slain  by  the 
Syracusans,  when  they  endeavoured  to  throw 
succours  into  the  place.     At  the  end  of  eight 
months,    however,    the  bulk   of   the   citizens 
withdrew  with  the  garrison  from  Agrigentum, 
and  Imilcar,  who  had  succeeded  Hannibal  in 
the  command,  entered  the  city,  massacred  all 
whom  he  found  left  within  the 
walls,  pillaged  the  houses  and 
and  temples,  and,  after  passing 
the  winter  there  with  his  army, 
razed  its  foundations. 
The  fate  of  Agrigentum  struck  an  universal 
terror  throughout    the   island:    many    of  the 
inhabitants  fled  with  their  families  and  effects 
to  Italy  ;   while  others  repaired  to  Syracuse. 
At  this  time,  the  power  of  the  populace  was 
-ii  great,   that   the   most  worthy  citizens  had 
either  abandoned  their  native  country,  or  led 
at   home  a  private  life:  the  eminent  services 
of  the  best  commanders  were  often  rewarded 
with    death,   or   banishment;    and    the  dema- 
-i.ii-iu-s  of  the  day,  whose  only  talent  was  .a 
\oluble  tongue,  decided  the  fate  of  the  brave 
and  virtuous,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
their  lives  and   safety.     Among  the  refugees 
in    Syracuse    wen:    many    Agrigentines,    who 
loudly  accused  the  Syracusan  commanders  of 
\\ant  of  energy,  when  sent  to  the  relief  of  then 
•  ity,    and  even  insinuated  that  they  had  be- 
t rayed  Agrigentom.     Complaints  of  this  kind 
•re  always  gratifying  to  the  multitude;  they 
w-(  n-  re-echoed  by  the   orators;  all  Syracuse 
"  as  in  commotion ;  and  a  crisis  was  arrived 
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in  which  a  bold  adventurer,  by  conforming 
liis  conduct  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  might 
exalt  himself  to  the  head  of  the  state.  Such 
a  man  was  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Dionysius, 
who  through  the  intercession  of  friends  had 
been  recalled  from  banishment,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  very  particular  manner 
in  the  battle  before  Agrigentum. 

Dionysius    was   a   native    of  Syracuse,   but 
whether  of  noble  or  sordid  extract  is  disputed. 
He  was  brave,  and  unrivalled  in  eloquence ; 
but,  with  the  possession  of  almost  every  talent, 
he   is  said  to   have  been  destitute  of  nearly 
every  virtue :  his  perseverance  in  an  object  of 
pursuit  was  inflexible ;  but,   shaping  his  mea- 
sures to  his  exigencies,  he  is  said  never  to 
have  been  embarrassed  by  scruples  as  to  their 
lawfulness  or  justice.     He  supported  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Agrigentines  against  the  Syra- 
cusan  commanders;  and  impeached  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  holding  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy,  and  attempting  to  intro- 
duce   an    oligarchy.       His    speeches,   which 
were  entirely  levelled  against  the  wealthy  and 
honourable  citizens,  were  received  with  accla- 
mations by  the  multitude,  who  deprived  their 
commanders    of    their   military   commissions, 
and  appointed  others,  among  whom  was  Dio- 
nysius   himself.     This  was   but  the  first  step 
towards  that  exaltation  to  which  he  aspired  ; 
he   began   to    take   measures   for   having  the 
whole  command  put  into  his  hands ;  and  the 
opposition  of  the  adverse  party  did  but  pro- 
mote his  object,   and  enhance  his  reputation 
with   the   people.      Under   pretence   that  his 
colleagues  in  command  were  more  intent  upon 
their  own  interest   than  the  welfare    of  their 
country,  he  refused   to  join  them  in  their  con- 
sultations, or  to  impart  to  them  his  own  plans 
of  operation.     The  most  prudent  among  the 
citizens  perceived  what  he  was  aiming  at,  and, 
complaining  of  his  conduct  to  the  senate  and 
magistrates,  procured  a  heavy  fine  to  be  laid 
on  him,   as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
As  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  penalty,  a  tem- 
porary stop  was  put  to  his  harangues ;  since 
the  law  did  not  permit  any  one  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  speak  in  public :  but  Philistius 
I  the  historian,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  paid  it 
for  him,  and  encouraged  him  to  open  his  mind 
freely,   promising  to  liquidate  whatever  fines 
might  be  laid  on  him.     Thus  encouraged,  he 
inveighed  bitterly  against  all   who  were  able 
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or  likely  to  obstruct  his  designs,  till  by  de- 
grees he  brought  them  into  disgrace  with  the 
citizens,  and  destroyed  all  confidence  between 
the  people  and  their  rulers.(j) 

Still  farther  to  strengthen  his  cause  and 
party,  Dionysius  procured  the  recal  of  all  who 
had  been  banished  at  different  times  by  the 
faction  of  the  nobility.  A  decree  had  been 
passed  for  raising  a  numerous  body  of  mer- 
cenary troops  in  Italy  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  the  people  were  very  uneasy  on  account 
of  the  expense  it  would  put  them  to  ;  a  dis- 
position just  suited  to  the  purpose  of  Diony- 
sius. At  one  of  their  assemblies,  he  repre- 
sented how  impolitic  and  absurd  it  would  be, 
to  send  abroad  for  foreigners,  at  a  vast  charge, 
when  their  own  countrymen,  who  were  dis- 
persed all  over  Sicily,  might  be  recalled  with- 
out expense,  and  would  be  bound  in  gratitude, 
as  well  as  by  their  patriotism,  not  only  to  serve 
in  the  army,  but  even  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
in  defence  of  those  who  restored  them.  As 
no  one  durst  oppose  him,  through  fear  of  the 
multitude,  a  decree  was  passed  in  favour  of 
the  exiles ;  and  they  soon  afterwards  flocked 
from  all  quarters  into  Syracuse. 

About  this  period,  a  quarrel  arose  at  Gela 
between  the  people  and  the  nobility,  and  Dio- 
nysiius,  at  the  request  of  the  former,  repaired 
thither  with  an  armed  force,  to  settle  the  dif- 
ference ;  which  he  terminated  by  causing  all 
those  to  be  put  to  death,  Avho  were  condemned 
in  the  popular  assembly,  and  confiscating  their 
estates  in  order  to  reward  the  troops.(k)     Dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Gela,  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
over  to  his   interests  Dexippus,  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander  of  the  garrison ;  but  fail- 
ing  in  this,   he  withdrew  with  his    forces  to 
Syracuse.     On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  met 
the  people  coming  out  of  the  theatre,   and  in 
answer  to  their  inquiries  respecting  the  Car- 
thaginians, told  them,  with  a  dejected  coun- 
tenance, that  they  had  less  to  fear  from  those 
enemies  than  they  had  from  their  own  officers 
and  magistrates,  who,  instead  of  making  the 
requisite  preparations  against  the  approach  01 
so  formidable  an  adversary,  were  amusing  the 
people  with  vain  exhibitions;  while  the  troops 
whose  pay  was  converted  to  private  uses,  were 


(j)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  12.    Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  v 
cap.  6. 


suffered  to  want  necessaries:  and  he  farther 
affirmed,  that  having  received  overtures  from 
Imilcar,  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  his 
colleagues  were  acting  in  unison  witli  tin 
enemy,  he  was  come  with  a  determination  to 
lay  down  his  commission,  that  he  might  not 
be  suspected  of  participating  in  their  treason. 

The  purport  of  this  speech,  being  quickly 
circulated  through  the  city,  an  assembly  was 
convened  on  the  following  day,  in  which,  after 
Dionysius  had  repeated  his  complaints  against 
the  commanders,  he  was  appointed  generalis- 
simo, with  unbounded  authority ;  and  at  his 
desire,  a  decree  was  passed  for  doubling  tin 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  thereby  con- 
firmed in  his  interests. 

Dionysius,  though  a  very  young  man,  being 
only  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  was  too  sub)  It 
a  politician  not  to  be  aware  of  the  instability 
of  popular  approbation ;    and  he  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  the  favourable  moment  to  set 
his  authority  on  a  more  permanent  basis.     He 
therefore   repaired   with  part  of  the  army  to 
Leontini,    which  then  belonged   to  Syracuse, 
and,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  foreigners  and 
those  exiles   whose   return  he  had  procured, 
was  more    eligible   for   his   purpose  than  the 
metropolis.     The  pretence  for  this  march  was 
to  convoy  thirty  days'  provisions ;  and  on  his 
arrival  he  encamped  in  the  plains  around  the 
city.     Mock  plots  and    conspiracies   ha\e   in 
all  ages  and  states  been  made  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  tyranny;  and  Dionysius,  young  a- 
he    was,    knew   how  to  avail   himself  of  tin- 
practice.     In  the  dead  of  night,  his  confiden- 
tial servants  and  attendants,  agreeably  to  their 
instructions,   raised    a   sudden   clamour,  as  ii 
their  general's  tent  had  been  surrounded  by 
assassins ;  and  during  the  alarm,  he  fled  into 
the  castle  of  Leontini,  taking  with  him  such 
of  the  troops  as  he  could  most  confide  in.     At 
break  of  day,   when  the  inhabitants  assembled 
about  the  castle,  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
tumult,  he  pretended  to  be  still  under  great 
apprehensions,  and  requested  that  a  guard  of 
600   men  might  be   granted   him.     This    was 
complied  with;  but  instead  of  GOO,  he  selected 
1000,  whom  he  completely   armed,  and  flat- 
tered with  liberal  and  extensive  promises ;  at 
the  same  time  that  he  attached  the  raercena- 
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vies  to  his  hit  crest,  by  his  affability.  He  then 
proceeded  to  deprive  many  officers  of  theii 
commissions,  which  he  gave  to  others,  on 
whom  he  could  more  fully  rely ;  and  he  senl 
home  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  had 
refused  to  enter  into  his  views,  lest,  in  the  even) 
of  a  counter-revolution,  the  Syracusans  should 
choose  him  for  their  general.  He  also  senl 
orders  for  the  garrison  of  Gela  to  join  him,  and 
assembled  under  his  banner,  from  all  quarters, 
fugitives,  debtors,  and  criminals.(l) 

With  this  train  he  returned  to  Syracuse :  the 
citizens  were  greatly  alarmed  at  his  approach, 
but  had  no  power  to  oppose  his  designs,  or 
dispute  his  authority:  for  the  place  was  full 
of  armed  mercenaries  devoted  to  him,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  on  their  frontiers  with  a 
mighty  army.  Dionysius  made  it  his  first 
business  to  get  possession  of  the  citadel,  where 
the  arms  and  ammunition  were  kept ;  and 
having  accomplished  this  purpose,  he  set  his 
opponents  at  defiance,  and  publicly  declared 
Jul.  Per.  4309.  N  himself  king  of  Syracuse.  To 
A.  M.  3599.  /  strengthen  himself  in  his  tyran- 
Olymp.  v  ny,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
xcm.  4.  I  Hermocrates,  whose  family  was 
1)0  the  most  powerful  in  Syracuse, 
and  gave  his  own  sister  Thesta  in  marriage  to 
Polyxenus,  brother-in-law  to  Hermocrates. 
In  an  assembly,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
convened,  he  caused  Daphnaeus  and  Demar- 
rhus,  who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing 
him,  to  be  condemned  to  death ;  and  thus,  by 
crafty  and  daring  ambition,  did  he  raise  him- 
self from  the  state  of  a  simple  notary,  as  Dio- 
dorus  calls  him,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  most 
opulent  city  of  Sicily.(m) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginian  army, 
which  had  passed  the  winter  at  Agrigentum, 
and  destroyed  that  city  on  breaking  up  its 
quarters,  had  invested  Gela.  Though  the 
place  was  indifferently  fortified,  the  citi/cns 
made  a  gallant  defence,  till  Dionysius,  who 
had  marched  to  their  relief,  but  was  unwilling 
to  risk  a  battle  against  a  superior  force,  per- 
suaded them  to  abandon  their  city,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  their  lives.  A  mutiny  among 
his  troops  ensued  ;(n)  for  they  considered  him 
to  be  acting  in  concert  with  the  enemy ;  and 
they  so  abused  his  newly  married  wife,  that 

(1)  Diod.  Sicul.  ct  Aristot.  ut  supr.    Aristidcs  in  Pana- 
tltcii. 


she  poisoned  herself  through  grief  and  shame. 
The  Syracusans  also  shut  their  gates  against 
him ;  but  he  forced  an  entrance,  took  a  dread- 
ful vengeance  on  his  adversaries,  and  re-esta- 
blished himself  in  the  sovereignty.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  Dionysius  was  surprised  by 
an  overture  of  peace  from  Imilcar,  whose 
camp  was  infected  by  the  plague ;  a  treaty 
was  immediately  concluded,  by  which  Diony- 
sius was  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Syracuse; 
and  the  Carthaginians  retired  to  Africa.(o) 

Being  thus  freed  from  cares  respecting  a 
foreign  enemy,  Dionysius  set  about  securing 
himself  from  internal  foes.  With  this  view 
he  fortified  Ortygia,  or  the  Island,  surrounded 
it  with  a  high  and  thick  wall,  flanked  with 
towers,  built  a  castle,  which  commanded  the 
city,  to  serve  for  a  retreat  in  case  of  any  sud- 
den commotion ;  increased  his  friends  by  a 
distribution  of  lands,  and  manumitted  a  num- 
ber of  the  slaves,  whom  he  called  Neopolitcs, 
or  new  citizens. 

Conceiving  his    authority    to    be    by    these 
means  fully  established,  Dionysius  turned  his 
attention  towards  those  free  states  of  Sicily, 
which  had  sided  with  the  Cartha-    ^juj  per   4310 
ginians :  their  defection  from  his    V  A.  M.      seoo. 
cause,  which  he  affected  to  iden-  •<       Olymp. 
tify  with  that  of  Syracuse,  he    /     *CIV-     1- 
denominated    treason ;    and   he 
resolved  to  extend  his  dominion  by  their  sub- 
jugation.    Herbessus  was  the  first  city  against 
which  he  directed  his  vengeance;   but  while 
he  was  employed  before  that  place,  his  troops 
revolted.      The    siege    was    in    consequence 
broken  up,  and  Dionysius,  hastening  to  Syra- 
cuse, became  master  of  the  metropolis  before 
the  news  of  the  insurrection  in  the  army  had 
reached  it.    The  insurgents,  however,  followed 
him  closely,  and,  encamping  on  Epipolae,  cut 
off  his  communication  with  the  country,  and 
reduced  him  to  such  streights,  that  some  of 
his  friends  would  have  had   him  lay  violent 
hands   on  himself;  but  Philistus  advised  him 
manfully  to  brave  the  existing  danger,  and  if 
his  life  was  to  be  sacrificed,  to  lose  it  nobly 
in    defence  of  his    crown.      With  this  advice 
Dionysius  closed ;    but  to  gain  time,  he  sent 
deputies  to  the  rebels,  demanding  permission 
for  himself  and  friends  to  quit  the  city  unmo- 


(m)  Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supr. 
(n)  See  before,  p.  079,  880. 


(o)  Ibid.  p.  880. 
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lested  ;  whilst  other  messengers  were  dis 
patched  to  the  Campanians,  who  garrisonec 
the  places  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  with 
ample  offers  of  reward,  if  they  would  hasten 
to  his  relief.  The  Syracusans  granted  his 
request;  five  ships  were  appointed  for  the 
transport  of  himself  and  his  men;  and  the 
insurgents,  believing  they  had  recovered  then 
liberty,  disbanded  part  of  their  troops,  while 
the  rest  were  permitted  to  rove  about  at  their 
pleasure.  The  Campanians,  however,  having 
accepted  the  proffered  terms,  arrived  unex- 
pectedly at  Syracuse,  and  so  completely 
changed  the  face  of  affairs,  that  Dionysius 
was  reinstated  in  his  authority,  with  very  little 
bloodshed  ;  for  he  had  issued  orders  that  none 
should  be  put  to  death,  who  were  willing  to 
acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign.(p) 

When  the  public  tranquillity  was  re-esta- 
blished, and  Dionysius  had  disarmed  the  Syra- 
cusans, by  entering  their  houses  and  seizing 
their  weapons,  while  they  were  out  engaged 
in  getting  in  the  harvest,  he  rewarded  the 
Campanians,  and  dismissed  them.  On  their 
return,  they  seized  the  city  of  Entella  by 
treachery,  murdered  all  the  townsmen,  mar- 
ried their  wives,  and  for  many  years  maintain- 
ed themselves  in  possession  of  the  place. 

Dionysius,  after  enclosing  the  citadel  with 
another  wall,  and  (itting  out  a  powerful  fleet, 
which  he  manned  principally  with  foreigners, 
resumed  his  purpose  of  subjugating  the  free 
cities  of  Sicily;  as  well  to  enlarge  his  domi- 
nions and  increase  his  revenue,  as  to  divert 
the  attention  of  his  subjects  from  a  sense  of 
their  loss  of  liberty  ;  and  he  was  so  success- 
ful, that  in  the  very  first  campaign,  he  got 
Jul.  Per.  4311.  ^  possession  of  Leontini,  Naxos, 
A.  M.  sou.  /  Catana,  or  JEtna,  Enna,  and 

Olra.       v  other  cities  :  some  of  them  he 
S   treatetl    w'tn     humanity;     but 


i 


others  were  given  up  to  plun- 
der, and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into  sla- 
very. 

These  conquests  alarmed  the  neighbouring 
cities  ;  and  Rhegium,  situate  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy,  taking  umbrage  at  the  naval 
preparations  carrying  on  at  Syracuse,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Messana,  and  endea- 
voured to  draw  the  Syracusans  into  the  league, 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  Dionysius.  The 

(l>)  Uiod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  3. 


Syracusans  readily  acceded  to  the  invitation ; 
but  a  dispute  between  the  troops  and  officers 
of  the  combined  army  caused  the  enterprise 
to  be  abandoned,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  was  entered  into  between  the  two 
cities  and  the  tyrant,  whom  they  had  intended 
I  to  depose. 

As  Dionysius  had  concluded  the  late  peace 
with  the  Carthaginians,  only  to  gain  time  for 

the  confirmation  of  his  authority;    -.  ,  , 

i  /.         11*          i  /»          i  JUI"  i  cr.  4oi«. 

he  no  sooner  found  himself  at   \  A.  M.      361-2. 

liberty,  than  he  began  to  make  <       Olymp. 
preparations   for  renewing  the    I     XCIV-     a. 
war,  designing  nothing  less  than    ^B>  C< 
to   drive  them   quite  out  of  the  island.     He 
therefore  drew  to  Syracuse,  by  the  promise  of 
liberal  rewards,  the  best  artificers  and  work- 
men, from  all  parts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Greece, 
by  whom,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  furnished 
with  140,000  complete  suits  of  armour,  and  a 
new  fleet  of  200  sail,  in  addition  to   110  old 
galleys,  which   were   repaired,    and    madi 
serviceable  as  the  new.     The  fleet  was  man- 
ned  with   an  equal   number  of  citizens   and 
foreigners;  and   the  land    forces   were  drawn 
chiefly  from  Syracuse  and  its   dependencies 
with  auxiliaries  from  Italy  and  Greece. 

While    these    preparations,   which  occupied 
upwards  of  three  years,  were  going  forward. 
Dionysius   endeavoured    to   ingratiate   himself 
with  his  subjects  by  the  assumption  of  an  air 
of  complacency  and   familiarity :    when  they 
were  completed,  he  assembled" /-Ju|  Pcr  431(. 
the  Syracusans,  and  stated  his    \  \.  M.      360o! 
design,  and  the  prospect  he  had   1 0lymp.  xcv.  3. 
of  success,  in  such  terms,  that   CB-C-        39a- 
they  willingly  concurred  in  the  project.     To 
confirm  this  favourable  disposition,  Diouvsins 
granted   them   permission   to  seize  on  all  the 
goods    and  estates  of  those   subjects  of  Car- 
thage, who,  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  had  settled 
at  Syracuse ;(())    a  liberty  peculiarly  grateful 
to  the  Syracusans,  from  the  ancient  antipathy 
they  bore   towards   the    Carthaginians,  whom 
they   considered    as    intruders    in    the   island, 
although  their  own  origin  in  Sicily  was  of  no 
better  character. 

About  this  time  Dionysius  married  two  wi\  •  -. 
namely,  Doris,  daughter  of  Xeuetus,  an  illustri- 
ous citizen  of  Locri-Epi-Zephyrii,  in  Italy,  and 
Aristomache,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  or  Nar- 


(q)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi\.  cap.  7. 
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sens,  n  wealthy  Syracusan,  and  sister  to  Dion, 
\vlin  afterwards  bore  a  conspicuous  character 
in  the  republic.  They  were  both  conveyed  to 
tin  palace  in  a  superb  style,  and  their  nuptials 
\\ere  solemnized  on  the  same  day  with  uni- 
\ersal  rejoicings  throughout  the  city. 

Dionysius,  finding  the  Syracusans  no  less 
desirous  of  the  war  than  himself,  dispatched 
a  herald  to  Carthage,  to  announce  to  the 
senate  and  people,  that  unless  they  forthwith 
v.ithdrew  their  garrisons  from  Sicily,  they 
would  be  treated  as  enemies.  This  message 
occasioned  a  general  alarm  at  Carthage,  which 
the  plague  had  reduced  to  a  miserable  con- 
dition :  yet  were  the  people  not 
officers  were  sent 
different  parts  with  large 
raise  troops,  and  Imil- 
rar  was  appointed  commander  in  chief. 

Without  waiting  the  answer  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Dionysius  took  the  field  ;  and  the  war 
was  so  popular,  that  he  found  his  army  daily 
increased,  till  it  amounted  to  80,000  infantry 
and  3000  cavalry:  the  fleet  consisted  of  200 
long   galleys,    and  500  transports  laden  with 
military  engines  and  provisions.     He  opened 
the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Motya,  where 
the  Carthaginians  kept  their  stores ;  and  hav- 
ing invested  it  by  land  and  sea,  left  the  ma- 
nagement  of    the    operations   to    his   brother 
Leptines,  while,    with   the  main  body  of  his 
army,  he  went  to  reduce  the  cities  in  alliance 
with  the  Carthaginians.     These  all  submitted, 
pt  Ancyra,  Soloes,  jfEgesta,  Panormus,  and 
Entella;  the  two  last  of  which  he  besieged, 
hut  not  reducing  them  so  quickly  as  he  ex- 
peefed,  he  returned  to  Motya,  believing  that 
the  fall  of  that  place  would  induce  the  others 
to  surrender. 

In  the  mean  time,  Imilcar's  admiral  entered 

the  harbour  of  Syracuse  by  night,  and  having 

sunk  most  of  the  ships  h;    !'.»und  there,  return- 

<•<!   to  Carthage  without  the  loss  of  a  single 

man.     This   had  not,  however,  the  designed 

etl'.-rt  of  diverting  the  attention  of  Dionysius, 

for  he  carried  on  the  siege  of  Motya  with  the 

utmost  vigour;  he  battered   the  walls  inces- 

v.mtly;  raised   towers  six   stories   high   upon 

wheels,    and    rolling   them    to   the    ramparts, 

-all.  (|  the  besieged  with  continual  volleys  of 

;<-s  and   arrows   from   his  eatupultse,  a  spe- 

"!'  engine  supposed  to  have  been  invented 

by  himself  about  this  time.     The  defence  was 
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not  less  determined  than  the  assault  was  vigor- 
ous: after  the  assailants  had  made  several 
breaches  in  the  wall,  and  entered  the  city 
sword  in  hand,  the  besieged  disputed  every 
inch  of  ground,  till  most  of  the  garrison  was 
cut  to  pieces.  Enraged  at  so  obstinate  a 
defence,  the  victorious  soldiers  put  all  to 
death  who  fell  in  their  way,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  only  excepting  such  as 
took  shelter  in  the  temples.  The  city  was 
afterwards  given  up  to  be  plundered  ;  such  of 
the  Motyans  as  survived  were  sold  for  slaves  ; 
but  Diamenes,  and  all  the  Greeks  who  had 
joined  the  Carthaginians,  were  crucified.  As 
the  summer  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  Dio- 
nysius, after  placing  a  numerous  garrison  in 
Motya,  and  ordering  Leptines,  with  120  gal- 
leys, to  watch  the  enemy  at  sea,  returned  with 
his  army  to  Syracuse. 

By   the   following  year,   the    Carthaginians 

had  raised  an  army  of  300,000    ,.jul  Per  4318 

infantry,  and  4000  cavalry  ;  and    V  A.  M.      3608. 

their  fleet  consisted  of  400  gal-  <       Olymp. 

leys,  and  upwards  of  600  trans- 

ports   for  provisions  and   mili- 

tary  engines.     Of  this  armament,  Imilcar  had 

the  chief  command,  and  Mago  was  the  admi- 

ral.     To  prevent   the    enemy   obtaining  any 

knowledge  of  its  destination,  Imilcar  delivered 

his  orders  sealed  up  to  his  captains,  with  an 

injunction  not  to  open  them  till  they  were  out 

at  sea  ;    being   the  first  instance  of  the  kind 

on  record.     The  orders  were,  that  the  fleet 

should  make  straight  for  Panormus,  towards 

which  they  steered  with  a  fair  wind  :  but  the 

transports,  outsailing  the  ships  of  war,  were 

attacked,  off  the  coast  of  Panormus,  by  Lep- 

tines, who  sunk  fifty  of  them,  containing  5000 

men  and  200  armed  chariots  :  the  rest,  tacking 

about,  effected  their  escape  ;  and  as  soon  as 

the  Carthaginian  galleys  came  in  sight,  Lep- 

tines   retired.       Imilcar    having    landed    his 

troops  unopposed,  proceeded    without  delay 

against  the  enemy,  ordering  his  fleet  to  keep 

pace  with  the  army  along  the  shore.     On  his 

march,   Eryx  was   betrayed  to   him,  and   he 

reduced  the  garrison  of  Motya,  before  Diony- 

sius, who  was  besieging  JEgesta,  could  send 

any  forces  to  its  relief.     The  Syracusans  and 

their  confederates  were  for  venturing  a  battle; 

but  Dionysius  preferred  retiring  to  his  capital, 

abandoning  all  the  open  country  to  the  enemy, 

who  marched  on  to  Messana,  a  city  of  which 
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Imilcar  was  desirous  of  possessing  himself,  as 
it  would  afford  him  the  means  of  intercepting 
all  succours  sent  to  his  opponent,  either  from 
Italy  or  Greece.  After  a  short  but  sharp 
siege,  Messana  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
levelled  with  the  ground,  with  such  implaca- 
ble animosity,  that  after  the  departure  of  the 
Carthaginians,  it  was  difficult  to  discover  the 
ancient  site  of  the  city,  the  ruins  and  rubbish 
having  been  taken  away,  or  cast  into  the  sea. 

The  successes  of  Imilcar  caused  most  of  the 
Siculi  to  put  themselves  under  his  protection, 
and  Dionysius  saw  himself  on  the  point  of 
being  generally  abandoned.  His  forces,  how- 
ever, still  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  3000 
horse,  and  with  these  he  resolved  to  advance 
against  the  enemy.  Learning  that  Mago  with 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  at  Catana,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  Imilcar,  who  from  Naxos  had 
been  obliged  to  take  a  circuit  about  mount 
.3£tna,  he  marched  to  that  city,  attended  by 
his  navy  along  the  shore,  designing  to  attack 
Mago,  before  Imilcar  could  come  up  to  his 
assistance.  The  Carthaginians  were  terrified 
at  seeing  the  Greek  troops  drawn  up  on  the 
shore,  and  their  fleet  advancing  upon  them  in 
good  order ;  but  Leptines,  contrary  to  the 
express  orders  he  had  received  not  to  break 
the  line  of  battle,  thought  proper  to  divide  his 
fleet,  and  the  consequence  was  his  total  de- 
feat ;  above  100  of  the  Syracusan  galleys  being 
sunk,  or  taken,  and  20,000  of  his  men  slain  in 
battle,  or  in  the  pursuit.  Dionysius,  disheart- 
ened by  this  misfortune,  returned  with  his 
army  to  Syracuse,  being  afraid  that  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  might  get  possession  of  it,  if 
he  neglected  its  protection  by  advancing  to 
encounter  the  land  army,  as  some  of  his  offi- 
cers had  advised. 

A  few  days  after  this  battle,  Mago  entered, 
in  a  triumphant  manner,  the  great  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  with  his  victorious  navy,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  200  galleys,  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  The  ships  had 
scarcely  dropped  their  anchors,  when  Imilcar 
appeared  on  the  other  side  with  his  army, 
amounting  to  300,000  foot,  and  4000  horse. 
He  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  his  troops  encamped  around  it,  at  the 
distance  of  about  twelve  furlongs  from  the 
city.  To  convince  the  citizens  that  the  Car- 
thaginians were  masters  of  the  sea,  detach- 
ments from  the  fleet  entered  the  Little  Port, 


and  the  port  of  Trogilus,  while  the  army,  lV>r 
thirty  days  together,  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try, cutting  down  groves,  and  destroying  all 
before  them.  The  quarter  of  Acradina  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  rich  teiuplrs  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  were  plundered.  Imilcar  con- 
sidered the  fall  of  the  city  as  certain ;  but  as 
he  was  aware  that  the  siege  might  be  pro- 
tracted, he  entrenched  his  camp,  and  enclosed 
it  with  strong  walls,  demolishing,  for  the  latter 
purpose,  all  the  tombs  that  stood  around  the 
city,  not  excepting  the  magnificent  monument 
of  Gelo  and  his  wife  Demarata.  He  also 
built  a  fort  at  Plemmyrium,  another  about  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Port,  and  a  third  near  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  where  he  laid  up  stores  of 
provisions. 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  occu- 
pied, Polyxenus,  whom  Dionysius  had  sent 
into  Italy  and  Greece  with  large  sums  to  raise 
forces,  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships, 
commanded  by  Pharacidas,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian. This  reinforcement  so  raised  the  droop- 
ing courage  of  the  Syracusans,  that  they  ven- 
tured to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  in  a  skir- 
mish with  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's  navy, 
took  the  admiral's  galley,  with  24  others,  and 
pursued  the  rest  into  the  harbour,  where  they 
offered  battle  to  the  whole  fleet,  though  thrice 
as  numerous  as  their  own,  but  could  not 
bring  them  to  action ;  so  much  were  the  Car- 
thaginians discouraged  by  this  unexpected 
reverse. 

The  Syracusans  owed  their  success  entirely 
to  their  own  valour,  for  both  Dionysius  and 
Leptines  were  absent ;  and  it  so  animated 
them,  that  they  began  to  encourage  each  other 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  king,  and  resume 
their  ancient  freedom.  Under  Dionysius,  they 
observed,  they  had  experienced  only  defeat  or 
shameful  flight ;  but  now  that  they  had  acted 
for  themselves,  they  had  gained  a  glorious 
victory.  While  sentiments  of  this  description 
were  whispered  about,  Dionysius,  who  had 
been  out  at  sea  with  a  small  squadron  to  pro- 
cure provisions,  landed  at  the  port,  and  hav- 
ing summoned  an  assembly,  he  congratulated 
the  Syracusans  on  their  recent  success,  and 
promised  in  a  short  time  to  put  an  end  to  their 
calamities.  When  the  assembly  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  up,  one  Theodoras,  a  Syra- 
cusan of  great  authority  among  the  nobility, 
and  who  had  rendered  eminent  services  to  his 
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country,  stood  up,  and  exhorted  the  people, 
now  that  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  to  get 
rid  of  the  tyrant  within  their  walls,  before  they 
attempted    to   drive   away    a   less   dangerous 
enemy  from  without.     Though  the  Carthagi- 
nians might   ultimately  prevail,  he  observed, 
they  would,  for  the  payment  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute, allow  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties;   but  if  Dionysius   should    conquer,    he 
would    plunder  their  houses,    confiscate  their 
estates,  imprison  or  destroy  their  persons,  and 
deprive  them  of  all  that  was  most  dear.     The 
promises  of  Dionysius  of  putting  a  speedy  end 
to  the  war,  he  treated  with  contempt,  observ- 
ing that  he  had  always  been  overcome  ;  but  if 
he  really  wished  to  put  a  period  to  their  trou- 
bles, he  could  do  it  in  no  better  manner  than 
by  abdicating  the  government:  should  he  con- 
sent to  this,  he  advised  the  gates  to  be  opened 
for  him  and  his  adherents  ;  but  in  case  of  his 
refusal,   he   trusted  the  citizens  would    shew 
him  how  powerful  is  the  love  of  liberty  in  the 
minds  of  brave  and  valiant  men.     The  effect 
of  this  address  would,  without  doubt,    have 
been   the   overthrow   of  Dionysius,    had    not 
Pharacidas,    the   Lacedaemonian  admiral,   on 
whose  co-operation  the  malcontents  had  relied, 
risen,   and  declared  that  he  was  sent  by  his 
republic  to  assist  the  Syracusans  and  Diony- 
sins  against  the  Carthaginians;  not  to  make 
war  upon  Dionysius,  or  to  subvert  his  autho- 
rity.     This  unexpected  declaration,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  tyrant's  mercenaries  at  the  same 
moment,  put  a  stop  to  any  farther  discussion, 
and  the  assembly  broke  up.     Polyxenus,  who 
had  married  the  sister  of  Dionysius,   declared 
nst  him  on  this  occasion ;  and  not  think- 
ing himself  safe  in  Sicily,  privately  withdrew 
to  Italy. 

The  Carthaginians  had  committed  an  irre- 
trievable error,  in  not  attacking  Syracuse  upon 
their  first  arrival,  when  the  sight  of  their  fleet 
and  army  had  occasioned  an  universal  con- 
sternation within  the  city.  They  had  like- 
\M<e  lost  time  in  unnecessary  preparations, 
and  when  these  were  completed,  a  pesti- 
lence, breaking  out  in  their  camp,  prevented 
them  from  making  any  attempt  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  place.  The  infection  arose 
from  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the  fens 
and  marshes  surrounding  the  camp;  but  it 
\\a<  considered  us  a  divine  punishment  for 
the  plunder  of  the  temples,  and  the  demolition 


of  the  tombs ;  and  it  raged  so  violently,  that 
in  a  short  time  it  swept  off  upwards  of  100,000 
men. 

Dionysius  seized  this  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  while 
Pharacidas  and  Leptines  attacked  their  fleet. 
The    time    chosen  for  these   operations   was 
midnight ;   and    a   dreadful    slaughter  ensued 
by  sea  and  land.     Dionysius  forced  the  camp; 
and  by  taking  at  the  very  onset  two  of  the 
forts,    gave    his    admirals    an   opportunity   of 
entering   the   great  harbour  with  their  whole 
navy.     The  conflict  was  continued  during  the 
whole  of  the  following  day :  all  who  opposed 
the  Syracusan  army  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and 
of  the  Carthaginian  vessels  many  were  sunk, 
others  disabled,  and  a  greater  number  burned, 
or   captured.       The   inhabitants    of  Syracuse 
crowded  on  the  walls  and  eminences  to  be- 
hold the  scene  of  horror,  and  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  heaven,  thanked  their  tutelary  deities 
for  avenging  in  so  signal  a  manner  the  nume- 
rous   sacrileges    of  which    the    Carthaginians 
had    been   guilty.      When   night  obliged   the 
conquerors  to  retire,  Dionysius  encamped  at 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  designing  to  renew  the 
battle  early  in  the  morning:  but  I  mil  car,  know- 
ing himself  unable  to  sustain  a  second  attack, 
sent  him  a  private  offer  of  300  talents  to  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  the  remains  of  his  shat- 
tered armament  without  molestation.     Diony- 
sius, knowing  that  neither  the  Syracusans  nor 
their  allies  would  accede  to  such  terms,  yet 
willing  to  shew  some  respect  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, whose  assistance  against  his  mutinous 
subjects  he  might  at  some  future  period  be  in 
want  of,  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to    suffer   the   whole   to  depart,    but  that  he 
would  allow  Imilcar,  with  all  the  citizens  of 
Carthage,  to  depart  privately  in  the  night  for 
the   proffered    sum.      This    being   agreed    to, 
Dionysius  withdrew  his  forces  into  the  city, 
and  the  Carthaginians,  on  board  forty  galleys, 
were  ready  to  sail,  when  their  intentions  were 
discovered   by   the    Corinthians,    who    served 
under   Dionysius.      In   consequence   of  their 
representations,  Dionysius  was  forced  to  save 
appearances  by  commanding  some  galleys  to 
be  manned ;    but   as  his  orders    were  slowly 
executed,  and  the  Carthaginians  had  got  out 
of  the  harbour,  the  Corinthians  pursued  them 
without  orders,    and  cut  off  several  of  their 
sternmost  vessels. 
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At  break  of  day,  Dionysius  led  out  his  army 
against  those  whom  Imilcar  had  left  behind ; 
but  the  Siculi,  who  had  been  in  that  gene- 
ral's service,  had  retired  to  their  respective 
cities ;  the  rest  fled  on  the  approach  of  Dio- 
nysius, and  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  taken 
prisoners,  except  the  Iberians,  who,  keeping 
together  in  a  body,  proposed  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, and  were  incorporated  into  the  army 
of  the  victor.  Imilcar,  in  the  mean  time,  pur- 
sued his  way  to  Africa,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Carthage,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.vr) 

Dionysius,  being  thus  relieved  from  the  pre- 
sence of  his  enemies,  caused  the  city  of  Mes- 
sana  to  be  rebuilt,  and  peopled  it  with  1000 
Locrians  and  4000  Medymneans.  This  ex- 
cited much  discontent  among  the  citizens  of 
Rhegium,  who  receiving  into  their  protection 
all  such  as  had  been  expelled  by  Dionysius, 
or  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile  to  elude  his 
tyranny,  formed  a  numerous  army,  and  sent 
it,  under  the  conduct  of  Heloris,  to  besiege 
the  new  city  of  Messana:  but  it  was  defeated 
Jul.  Per.  4321.^  by  Dionysius.  The  Syracusan 
tyrant  had  scarcely  gained  this 
victory,  when  Mago,  the  Car- 
thaginian, whom  Imilcar  had 
left  in  Sicily,  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  his  republic  there,  made  an  incursion  into 
the  Messanian  territory,  and  after  committing 
dreadful  ravages,  retired  with  the  plunder  to 
his  camp  before  Abacaenum.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  Dionysius,  and  obliged  to  retire 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  the  loss  of 
800  men. 

These  two  victories  animated  Dionysius  to 
attack  Rhegium,  as  well  to  retaliate  the  late 
attempt  upon  Messana,  as  to  avenge  an  insult 
previously  offered  to  himself:  for  when  he  was 
looking  about  for  a  wife,  he  had  sent  an  embassy 
thither,  to  demand  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
citizens  in  marriage ;  but  the  answer  from  the 
council  was,  that  they  had  none  but  the  hang- 
man's daughter  to  dispose  of;  an  affront  never 
forgotten  by  Dionysius.  He  therefore  man- 
ned 100  galleys,  and  arriving  unexpectedly 
before  the  city,  set  fire  to  the  gates,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  the  town  by  assault, 
when  Heloris,  a  Syracusan  refugee,  leading 
out  the  citizens,  beset  the  invaders  with  such 
energy,  that  they  were  put  to  flight,  with  the 
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loss  of  many  killed  and  made  prisoners.  Dio- 
nysius therefore  contented  himself  with  ravag- 
ing the  surrounding  country,  and  then  returned 
to  Syracuse. 

The  losses  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, serious  as  they  had  been, 
did  not  deter  them  from  fresh 
attempts  upon  Sicily.  New 
forces  were  levied  and  sent  to 
Mago,  who  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men,  and  fresh  supplies  were  promised 
him,  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war; 
but,  through  a  deficiency  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  his  republic,  he  was  soon  reduced  to 
such  streights  for  want  of  provisions,  that  he 
concluded  a  pacification  with  the  enemy,  be- 
fore either  side  had  lost  a  man ;  and  Tauro- 
menium,  a  Carthaginian  colony,  was  given  up 
to  Dionysius,  who,  after  expelling  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  gave  the  place  to  his  most  confi- 
dential confederates. 

Dionysius,  having  thus  got  rid  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, turned  his  attention  towards  the 
reduction  of  Rhegium,  the  key  of  Italy,  with 
a  design  of  bringing  under  his  power  all  the 
Greek  cities  in  those  parts.  He  had  an  army 
of  20,000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry,  besides  a 
navy  of  120  galleys,  wrll  manned  and  equip- 
ped. With  this  force  he  passed  over  to  Italy, 
and  having  laid  waste  the  country  of  the  Locri, 
advanced  to  Rhegium.  Loss 
and  disappointment,  however, 
attended  the  expedition :  the 
Italians  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty  gal- 
leys to  the  relief  of  the  city, 
which,  falling  in  with  a  detachment  of  fiftv 
vessels  from  the  fleet  of  Dionysius,  defeated 
it,  with  the  loss  of  seven  galleys  and  1500 
men.  A  storm,  which  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict, driving  many  of  the  Syracusan  ships  on 
shore,  the  mariners  were  either  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  country  people,  or  taken  prisoners  ; 
and  Dionysius  himself  narrowly  escaped  in  a 
small  vessel  to  Messana,  under  cover  of  tht: 
night. 

This  disappointment  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  Dionysius  lay  aside  his  designs  upon 
the  Greek  cities  of  Italy ;  but  he  resolved  on 
another  method  of  effecting  his  purpose. 
While  he  was  reinforcing  his  army,  and  re- 
pairing the  damage  done  to  his  navy,  he  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  the  Lucanians,  engaging 
them  with  liberal  promises  to  attack  the  Greek 
5  x 
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it i« -s,  that  at  his  return  he  might  find  them  so 
ueakened  as  to  become  an  easy  prey.  In 
pursuance  of  this  engagement,  the  Lucanians 
Jul  Per  *43°4  ^  entered  the  country  of  the  Tliu- 
A!  M.C  '8614!  /  nans,  where  they  put  all  to  fire 
Olymp.  >  and  sword  ;  and  in  a  pitched 

•xcvu.^3.  I  battle  with  the  confederate 
<M-J  Greeks,  slew  above  10,000  of 
them  on  the  spot.  Those  who  escaped  the 
^laughter,  fled  to  a  hill  near  the  sea-side, 
whence  they  descried  a  squadron  of  ships 
making  for  their  shore :  trusting  that,  these 
had  been  sent  from  Rhegium  for  their  relief, 
and  eager  to  save  themselves  from  the  cruel 
Lucanians,  they  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
to  the  ships.  But  how  were  they  horror- 
struck,  on  getting  on  board,  to  find  themselves 
in  the  power  of  the  Syracusans !  for  the  fleet 
proved  to  be  a  squadron  sent  by  Dionysius  to 
.I>M^  the  Lucanians.  As  soon  as  Leptines, 
the  commander,  was  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances; under  which  these  unhappy  people, 
to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand,  had  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  generously  prevailed  on  the 
Lucanians  to  accept  a  ransom  for  them,  which 
IK-  paid  himself,  at  the  rate  of  a  mina  each 
man.  His  humane  liberality  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it  so  displeased 
Dionysius,  that  he  removed  him  from  the 
command,  and  gave  it  to  his  other  brother 
Tliearidas. 

Dionysius,  having  completed  his  prepara- 
Jul.  Per.  4325.  ~\  tions,  s°t  sail  from  Syracuse 
v.  M.  3016.1  vvith  an  army  of  above  20,000 
Olymp.  )-  foot  and  3000  horse,  and  a  fleet 
of  40  long  galleys,  attended  by 
300  transports  laden  with  pro- 
visions  and  military  engines.  On  the  fifth 
day,  he  arrived  at  Messana,  whence  he  dis- 
patched Thearidas  to  the  Lipari  islands,  in 
quest  of  ten  ships  of  Rhegium,  which  he  had 
I M-en  informed  were  there  at  anchor.  Theari- 
das captured  them  all,  and  brought  them  with 
their  crews  to  his  brother,  who  delivered  over 
the  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  Messanian 
magistrates,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  voy- 
age. Arm  in-  in  Italy,  he  first  attacked  Cati- 
Imn,  or  Caulonia,  a  strong  city  of  Locri,  which 
altered  night  and  day,  till  his  attention 
diverted  by  the  approach  of  an  hostile 
army  of  -20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  corn- 
led  by  Heloris,  the  Syracusan,  whom  he 
had  formerly  banished,  and  who  therefore  bore 
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him  an  implacable  enmity.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  Heloris  was  slain,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  troops ;  about  10,000  who  escaped, 
made  a  stand  on  a  neighbouring  mountain, 
where  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  tJw 
enemy ;  and  being  in  want  of  water,  they  sent 
a  herald  to  Dionysius,  requesting  leave  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  retire  unmolested.  This 
was  peremptorily  refused ;  nothing  short  of  an 
unconditional  surrender  being  insisted  on ;  and 
as  they  were  brought  to  the  last  extremity  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  they  were  forced  to  comply. 
From  the  character  of  their  enemy,  they  ex- 
pected to  be  all  put  to  death  ;  but,  contrary  to 
their  forebodings,  Dionysius  treated  them  with 
great  humanity,  and,  after  giving  them  refresh- 
ment, dismissed  them  to  their  respective  cities 
without  ransom.  This  was  his  masterpiece  oi 
policy ;  for  the  captives  extolled  his  clemency 
wherever  they  went,  and  on  reaching  their 
homes,  expressed  their  gratitude  by  sending 
him  crowns  of  gold ;  whilst  the  deed  itself  con- 
verted the  hostile  inhabitants  of  the  country 
into  friends  and  allies. 

The  people  of  Rhegium,   thus  left  to  fight 
their   own   battle,    knowing  that  if  their  city 
should  be  taken  by  storm  they  could  expect 
no  quarter,  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  for  their 
submission.    Dionysius  proposed  to  grant  them 
peace,   on  condition  of  their  paying  him  .'JOO 
talents  for  the  expenses  of  the    -Ju]  Pcr  432G 
war,  delivering  up  all  their  ships,    \  A.  M.      3<n«. 
se\  enty  in  number,  and  placing  «<       OKmp. 
100  of  their  citizens  as  hostages    /    xcvm.    i. 
in  his  hands.     These  terms  the    ^B'C> 
inhabitants  agreed  to,  and  the  siege  was  rais- 
ed;   but    Dionysius    delayed    his    departure, 
waiting  for  some  favourable  pretext  to  break 
the  treaty.    With  this  view,  he  desired  the  Khc- 
gians  to  supply  his  army  with  provisions,  pro- 
mising to  defray  the  charges  they  should  1, 
on  his  return  to  Syracuse  ;  by  this  means  be- 
thought to    exhaust   them,    so  that  he  might 
easily  possess  himself  of  their  city;  or,  if  they 
refused  compliance  wiih  his  demand,  he  would 
have    something   like   a  pretext  for  attacking 
them.     For  several  days  the  Rhegians  unsus- 
pectingly supplied  him   plentifully;  but  when 
they  found  him  repeatedly  putting  off  his  de- 
parture with  the  most  frivolous  excuses,  they 
began  to  penetrate  his  purpose,  and   forbwe 
sendint;,  him  any  more  provisions.     This  was 
precisely  the  point  at  which  Dionysius  wished 
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to  arrive :  he  affected  to  be  highly  offended 
by  their  contumacy,  as  he  termed  it ;  sent 
back  their  hostages,  and  renewed  the  siege. 
The  desire  of  conquest  on  one  side,  and  the 
fear  of  inhuman  cruel  ties  on  the  other,  ani- 
mated both  parties,  and  the  defence  was  as 
vigorous  as  the  assault.  The  Llhcgians  were 
under  the  command  of  Phyto,  an  officer  of 
long  experience  and  great  valour :  he  made 
frequent  sallies,  in  one  of  which  Dion  y  si  us 
was  so  dangerously  wounded  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  He,  however,  recovered ;  and 
after  the  inhabitants  had  held  out  for  eleven 
months  against  his  whole  force,  they  were 
Jul.  Per.  43-27  ~\  overcome  by  famine,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. On  entering  the  city, 
Dionysius  was  astonished  and 
terrified  at  the  meagre  appear- 
ance of  the  survivors,  and  the  heaps  of  dead 
that  lay  in  the  streets.  But  he  collected  about 
6000  prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Syracuse, 
where  such  as  were  unable  to  redeem  them- 
selves for  a  iniiiii,  were  sold  for  slaves.  The 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  did  not  end  here  ;  he 
resolved  to  take  revenge  on  Phyto,  by  whose 
bravery  the  place  had  resisted  his  efforts  for 
so  long  a  time.  He  cruelly  caused  that  offi- 
cer's son  to  be  thrown  headlong  into  the  sea ; 
and,  the  next  day,  Phito  himself  was  scourged 
through  the  city,  underwent  innumerable  other 
cruelties,  and  was  also  devoted  to  a  similar 
death. 

After  the  capture  of  Rhegium,  Dionysius 
allowed  both  himself  and  his  troops  some  time 
for  repose.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure,  he  was 
fond  of  unbending  his  mind  with  the  study  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  especially  poetry ; 
and  valued  himself  highly  for  the  extent  of 
his  genius  and  the  elegance  of  his  composi- 
tions ;  an  error  less  the  fault  of  his  own  vanity 
than  of  the  flatterers  and  parasites,  with  which 
his  court,  in  common  with  all  others,  abound- 
ed. Philoxenus  was  the  only  person  who 
attempted  to  undeceive  him  in  this  respect; 
and  for  his  freedom  he  was  one 
day  hurried  off  to  the  quarries, 
or  common  gaol.  At  the  earn- 
est entreaties,  however,  of  all 
Dionysius's  friends,  he  was  re- 
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leased  on  the  following  day,  and,  being  restor- 
ed to  favour,  was  invited  to  a  grand  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  tyrant  by  way  of  ratifying 
his  pardon.     On  this  occasion,  Dionysius,  ac- 
cording to   his  usual  practice,    recited    SOUK 
verses,  which  lie  had  recently  composed,  and 
which  were  received  with  acclamations  from 
the   guests.     Philoxenus,    however,    who   was 
himself  an   excellent  poet,    remained    silent; 
and  when  the   prince  urged  him  to  pass  his 
opinion  upon  what  he  had  heard,  he  turned 
about  to  the  guards,  who  always  surrounded 
the  table,  and  cried  out:  "  Carry  me  back  to 
my  prison."     This  pleasantry  Dionysius  took 
in  good  part,  saying  the  wit  of  the  poet  atoned 
for    his    boldness.       Antiphon,     the    Athenian 
poet,  finding  that  Dionysius  wa-  pleased  with 
witty    sayings,  told    him    several  truths    in    a 
humorous  manner ;  but  having  one  day  said, 
in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  prince  as  to  what 
kind  of  brass  was  the  best,  that  the  best  hi 
was  that  of  which  the  statues  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton(s)  were  made,  liis  freedom  of 
speech  cost  him  his  life.(t)     Plato  the  philo- 
sopher, also  incurred  considerable  danger  on 
a  similar  account.     He  had   accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  the  court  of  Dionysius,  who  for  some 
time   professed   great  kindness  towards    him  : 
but  at  length  taking  offence  at  the  liberty  of  his 
admonitions,  he  had  him  carried  into  the  mar- 
ket-place and  sold  for  a  slave,  for  five  ininas. 
He  was,  however,  redeemed  by  some  philoso- 
phers of  his  own  sect,  who  sent  him  back  to 
Greece,  with  an  admonition,    that   the   conn 
of  a  tyrant  was  not  the  place  for  a  phil: 
pher.(u) 

While  Dionysius  was  engaged  in  the  si> 
of  Rhegium,  he  sent  his  brother  Thearidas  to 
the  Olympic  games,  to  dispute  in  his  name 
the  prizes  for  poetry  and  chariot-racing.  Tin- 
most  skilful  rhapsodists  of  the  age  were  cho 
to  recite  his  verses,  and  the  audience  were, 
at  first,  charmed  with  them.  But,  when  they 
considered  the  sense  and  composition,  the 
reciters  were  hissed  oft"  the  stage;  Thearidas 
and  his  retinue  were  insulted  with  the  most 
humiliating  indignities ;  and  Lysias,  the  cele- 
brated orator,  who  was  then  at  Olympia,  pro- 
nounced a  discourse,  in  which  he  maintained. 
that  it  \>  as  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of 
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( ireece,  to  admit  the  representative  of  a  tyrant 
to  assist  at  a  solemnity  consecrated  to  religion, 
virtue,  and  liberty:  an  oration  which  gives 
ground  to  suspect,  than  political  animosity, 
rather  than  any  defect  in  the  poetry,  exposed 
Dionysius  to  the  censure  and  derision  of  the 
Olympic  audience.  Nor  was  he  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  races;  for  his  chariots  were 
either,  by  a  headlong  impetuosity,  driven  out 
of  the  course,  or  dashed  in  pieces  against  each 
other.(v) 

The  pursuit  of  literary  fame  was,  however, 
far   from    occupying   the   whole   attention    of 
Dionysius :  he  still   entertained  the  desire  of 
expelling  the   Carthaginians  from   Sicily,    but 
his  treasury  was  too  much  exhausted  to  admit 
of  renewed  hostilities.     To  remedy  this  defect, 
he  thought  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
immense  riches  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi ;  and  in   order  to  open  a  way  to  Phocis 
Jul.  Per.  4329. -\   through  Epirus,  he  formed  an 
\.  M.      3619.  /    alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  sent 
Olymp.       >  them   2000  men,    with    a  large 
xcvm.    4.    I    supply  of  arms,  to  be  employed 
8  '      against  the  Molossi,  with  whom 
they  were  then  at  war ;  and  settled  powerful 
colonies  in  Italy,    along   the   Adriatic    coast, 
whence  he  might  afterwards  draw  forces  suffi- 
cient for  his  enterprise.    But  this  scheme  being 
soon   rendered  abortive   by   the  umbrage  he 
gave  to  the  Illyrians  in  building  the  city  of 
Lissus,  in  the  island  of  Pharos;  he   made  a 
sudden  descent  upon  Etruria,  with  a  fleet  of 
sixty  galleys,  which  he  had  fitted  out  under  pre- 
tence of  clearing  the  seas  of  pirates,  and  plun- 
dered   a    rich   temple   of  Leucothoe,    in   the 
suburbs  of  Agylla,  and  carried  off  upwards  of 
1000  talents  in  money,  besides  the  rich  furni- 
ture, which  was  sold  for  500  more.     With  this 
money  he  raised  a  numerous  army,  and  made 
other  preparations,  giving  out  that  he  intended 
the  reduction  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.(w) 
Jul  Per   4330  \        'n  *ne  mean  time,  the  return 
A.M.     3620.1    °f  the  Olympic  games  had  in- 
Olymp.       V  duced  Dionysius  again   to  be- 
xcix.  I    come  a  candidate  for  the  poetic 

prize ;  but  his  productions  were 
tn-atrd  with  as  much  contempt  as  before,  and 
lit-  in  consequence  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
accompanied  with  a  frenetic  antipathy  against 

(»)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  12. 
(w)  Ibid.  lib.  xv.  cap.  2. 


all  his  friends,  as  if  they  had  combined  to  ruin 
lis  reputation.     A  prepossession  of  this  kind 
n  an  arbitrary  sovereign  never  fails  to  be  fatal 
;o  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  under 
t;  and  Dionysius  put  to  death  many  of  his 
jest  friends,  and  banished  others :  among  the 
alter  were  his  brother  Leptines  and  Philistus 
the  historian,  to  whom  he  had  been  chiefly 
ndebted  for  his  power.     They  retired  to  Thu- 
rium  in  Italy,  whence  Leptines  was  soon  re- 
ailed,  on  occasion  of  an  invasion  from  Car- 
thage.(x) 

Dionysius,  observing  that  the  Carthaginian 
ubjects  in  Sicily  were  inclined  to  revolt,  had 
taken  as  many  of  them  under  his  protection 
as  would  accept  it,  and  by  that  means  gained 
admission  of  his  troops  into  their  cities.     The 
government  at  Carthage  remonstrated  against 
this  proceeding,   as  an  infraction  of  existing 
treaties ;    but   finding   Dionysius    averse  from 
changing    his    measures,    they    declared    war 
against   him.     They   had,    upon   the    first   in- 
telligence   of  his    extraordinary   preparations, 
strengthened    themselves    by    alliances,    and 
taken  other  necessary  measures  of  defence,  in 
full  confidence  that  his  purpose  was  to  attack 
their  possessions  in  Sicily,  and  not,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  subjugate  the  Italian  Greeks.    They 
formed  an  army  of  the  flower  of  their  citizens, 
to  which  they  added  a  strong  body  of  merce- 
naries ;   and  to  make  a  diversion,   they  sent 
one  part  of  their  force  into  Italy,    .  Jul  Per  433I 
and  the  other,  under  Mago,  into 
Sicily.     The  latter,    soon  after 
its    arrival,    was    attacked    by 
Dionysius  at  Cabala,  and  after 
a  fierce  encounter,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
on  a  neighbouring  hill,  with  the  loss  of  10,000 
men   killed    on   the  spot,    among  whom  was 
Mago  himself,  and  5000  prisoners.     The  hill, 
to  which  the  survivors  had  fled,   was  destitute 
of  water,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.    Dio- 
nysius would  listen  to  no  other  terms,  than  that 
they   should   evacuate  Sicily,   and  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war;  they  professed  a  willing- 
ness to  accede  to  his  demand,  but  represented, 
that  they  possessed  not  the  power  to  deliver 
up  the  Carthaginian  cities  in  Sicily,  without 
an  order  from   their   republic;   and  required 

(x)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  12. 
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that  they  should  be  permitted  to  send  home 
for  instructions.  Leptines  advised  his  brother 
not  to  accede  to  this  proposal ;  and  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  Dionysius  was  too 
crafty  not  to  perceive  the  design ;  but  the 
ablest  politicians  have  their  weak  moments, 
and  Dionysius,  elated  with  his  victory,  and 
considering  himself  as  already  sovereign  of 
Sicily,  granted  them  a  truce,  while  they  sent 
to  Carthage.  During  this  interval,  the  Cartha- 
ginians buried  Mago  with  all  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  their  circumstances  would  allow, 
and  appointed  his  son  to  command  in  his 
room.  The  young  general,  who  had  on  many 
occasions  given  proofs  of  his  valour  and  pru- 
dence, improved  so  well  the  time  they  had 
gained,  that,  at  the  return  of  the  messengers 
from  Carthage,  with  a  refusal  to  accept  the 
proposed  terms,  he  was  enabled  to  take  the 
field,  and  give  the  enemy  battle,  not  far  from 
Cronion.  In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement, 
Dionysius  had  the  advantage ;  but  on  hearing 
that  his  brother  Leptines  was  slain,  and  the 
body  he  commanded  broken  and  dispersed, 
he  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  was  closely 
pursued.  The  enemy,  giving  no  quarter,  made 
a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  fugitives :  upwards 
of  14,000  Syracusans  were  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle;  and  indeed  the  whole  army  must 
have  been  annihilated,  had  not  the  fall  of  night 
favoured  the  escape  of  the  survivors.  The 
fate  of  Leptines  was  much  regretted,  even  by 
those  who  hated  the  tyrant ;  for  he  was  a  gal- 
lant officer,  and  an  enemy  to  all  kind  of 
oppression.  Dionysius  continued  his  retreat 
with  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Syracuse,  ex- 
pecting to  be  soon  besieged  by  the  victorious 
enemy :  but  the  Carthaginian  general  used  his 
victory  with  great  moderation ;  for  having 
drawn  off  his  forces  to  Panormus,  he  sent  pro- 
Jul  Per  4332^1  positions  of  peace,  on  terms  that 
A.  M.  3022!  /  Dionysius  readily  accepted,  viz. 
Olymp.  y  that  both  parties  should  remain 
xcix.  I  as  they  were  before  the  war, 

B2'"'  except  that  the  city  and  terri- 
tory of  Selinuns,  with  part  of  the  territory  of 
Agrigentum,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  that  Dionysius  should  pay  1000 
talents,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.(y) 


(y)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv.  cap.  2.    Polyaen.  Stratny.  lib.  vi. 
rf-ap.  16,  ex.  1. 


From  the  time  of  this  treaty  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  103d  Olympiad,  a  period  of  about 
fourteen  years,  there  is  an  hiatus  in  the  history 
of  Syracuse.  We  then  find  Dio-  ,  Jul  Per  434<J 
nysius  taking  advantage  of  the  S  A.  M.  3C3c! 
weak  state  to  which  the  Cartha-  \  Olymp.  cm.  i. 
giuians  had  been  reduced  by  a  'B-C.  soe. 
long-continued  pestilence  in  Africa,  and  again 
preparing  to  attack  their  colonies  in  Si<il\ 
Pretending  that  the  Carthaginians  had  mad. 
incursions  into  his  dominions,  he  entered  their 
territories,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  at 
the  head  of  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  attend- 
ed by  a  navy  of  300  sail.  Having  reduced 
the  cities  of  Selinuns,  Entella,  and  Eryx,  and 
pillaged  the  adjacent  country,  he  laid  siege  to 
Lilybaeum.  Here  he  met  with  so  much  resist- 
ance, as  obliged  him  to  break  up  the  si. 
and  laying  up  thirty  of  his  best  galleys  in  the 
harbour  of  Eryx,  he  dismissed  the  remain- 
der to  Syracuse.  He  had  been  informed  that 
the  arsenal  at  Carthage  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  therefore  apprehended  no  danger 
by  sea :  but  as  soon  as  the  Carthaginians  were 
apprised  how  little  he  was  upon  his  guard, 
they  equipped  200  vessels,  and  entering  the 
Eryxian  port  unexpectedly,  captured  his  squa- 
dron, and  carried  most  of  it  away.  A  truce 
v.as  afterwards  agreed  upon,  and  both  parties 
retired  into  winter-quarters. 

The  concern  of  Dionysius  at  these  reverses 
was  almost  immediately  removed  by  a  victory 
he  obtained  of  a  different  kind;  for  having 
written  a  tragedy,  which  he  sent  to  Athenv. 
to  be  performed  during  the  Dioni/sia,  tin- 
poetic  prize  was  adjudged  to  him.  He  receiv- 
ed the  intelligence  of  his  success  with  inex- 
pressible transports  of  joy.  After  rewarding 
the  messenger  in  a  most  ample  manner,  he 
offered  costly  sacrifices,  and  entertained  the 
whole  city  with  feasts  and  banquets  for  seve- 
ral days.  But  this  victory,  which  lie  had  so 
long  and  anxiously  sought  after,  cost  him  his 
life.  Amidst  the  general  hilarity,  he  forgot 
liis  usual  abstemious  habits,  and  by  eating  and 
drinking  more  than  was  his  custom,  brought 
on  an  indigestion,  which  filled  his  body  with 
pains,  and  made  him  pass  sleepless  niglit>. 
To  procure  ease,  he  desired  his  physicians  t.i 
administer  an  opiate;  and  they  gave  him  a 
dose  so  strong,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  slum- 
ber, from  which  he  never  awoke.  It  is  said, 
that  he  had  been  forewarned  by  an  oracle 
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that  he  should  die,  when  he  overcame  those 
w  ho  were  better  than  himself:  this  prediction 
he  alwav>  applied  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
\\niild  therefore  never  own  that  he  had  gained 
any  victory  over  them  ;  but  used  to  say,  the 
\\-as  pretty  equal  on  both  sides: 
but  after  his  death,  his  enemies  applied  it  to 
his  literary  competitors,  observing-,  that  though 
he  was  a  bad  poet,  he  gained  the  prize  in 
preference  to  those  who  far  excelled  him  in 
that  art.(z)  The  Athenians,  however,  were 
always  considered  as  impartial  in  their  literary 
derisions;  and  they  certainly  had  no  cause 
for  prepossession  in  favour  of  Dionysius,  who 
had  on  many  occasions  assisted  their  enemies 
the  Lacedajmonians.(a) 

Dionysius  reigned  38  years,  and  died  in  the 
63d  of  his  age.  By  his  wife  Doris,  he  was 
father  to  his  successor  of  the  same  name,  and 
two  other  children  ;  by  Aristomache  he  had 
Hipparinus  and  Nisaeus,  and  two  daughters, 
Sophrosyne,  who  married  her  half-brother  Dio- 
nysius the  Younger,  and  Arete,  married  first 
to  her  father's  brother  Thearidas,  and  after- 
wards to  her  maternal  uncle  Dion. 

From  the  character  given  of  Dionysius  by 
ancient  writers,  he  has  by  universal  consent 
been  branded  as  the  most  odious  of  tyrants, 
and  the  object  of  terror  in  his  own  time,  as 
well  as  of  hatred  in  after  ages.  It  is  said,  that 
his  ambition  knew  no  bounds;  his  avarice 
spared  not  the  most  sacred  persons  and 
places  ;  and  his  cruelty,  when  awakened  by 
suspicion,  made  no  distinction  between  friend 
and  foe.  But  the  two  circumstances  of  his 
usurpation  of  the  government  of  a  free  repub- 
lic, and  his  appropriation  of  the  riches  of  the 
it-iuples  when  his  necessities  required,  seem  to 
lr.i\e  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Greek  and 
Uoinan  writers,  and  occasioned  them  to  con- 
sider him  as  more  oppressive  and  impious  than 
he  really  \\as.  lie  was,  without  doubt,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  ahilities,  both  in  his  political 
and  military  capacity,  who  could  raise  himself 
from  a  mean  condition  to  so  high  a  station, 
and  transmit  the  sovereignty  to  a  successor 
of  IIN  own  is-ue  and  appointment,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  a  powerful  and  tur- 
bulent. democracy.  To  him  Syracuse  was  in- 
debted for  its  preservation  ;  for  when  he 
the  government,  the  commonwealth 


(t)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xv.  cap.  8. 


was  distracted  by  factions,  and  threatened  with 
invasion  by  a  powerful  enemy.  Dionysius 
suppressed  the  former,  and  kept  the  latter  in. 
check ;  and  could  the  Syracusans  have  divest- 
ed themselves  of  their  prejudices,  they  would 
probably  have  found  him  an  excellent  prince : 
but  after  the  execrable  outrage  they  committed 
on  his  wife,  while  he  was  fighting  their  battles, 
they  could  expect  only  to  be  ruled  with  rigour. 
The  alleged  impiety  of  Dionysius  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  his  aversion  to  priestcraft, 
and  his  practice  of  converting  to  the  uses  of 
the  state  those  treasures  with  which  supersti- 
tion had  decorated  the  statues  and  temples  of 
the  gods :  in  other  respects  he  appears  not  to 
have  been  irreligious ;  he  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  celestial  powers,  when  about  to  engage  in 
battle,  and  he  offered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiv- 
ing when  success  attended  his  arms.  It  has 
been  seen,  that  during  his  whole  reign,  the 
Syracusans  were  always  prone  to  revolt  and 
insurrection;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
his  government  admitted  of  no  intermediate 
power  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people, 
the  means  he  adopted  under  the  impulse  of 
an  hasty  and  irritable  temper,  to  discover  and 
punish  the  disaffected,  will  occasion  the  less 
surprise.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  subterra- 
neous cavern  made  in  a  rock,  in  the  form  of 
an  ear,  measuring  80  feet  in  height,  and  '2.30 
in  length,  the  sounds  of  which  were  directed  to 
one  common  tympanum,  communicating  with 
an  adjoining  chamber,  where  he  spent  much  of 
his  time,  listening  to  the  conversation  of  those 
whom  he  had  confined  in  it.  The  artists  and 
workmen  employed  in  forming  this  wonderful 
structure,  are  likewise  said  to  have  been  all 
put  to  death,  lest  they  should  discover  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  AVhat 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  ascertain :  it  is  related  by  ancient 
writers,  and  has  been  received  with  perhaps 
too  little  hesitation  by  the  moderns.  That  a 
man  tormented  by  fears,  justified  by  the  con- 
tinual detection  of  treason,  should  use  every 
precaution  in  his  power,  was  only  natural : 
and  therefore  he  never  harangued  the  people 
but  from  the  top  of  a  tower;  neither  would  he 
trust  himself  under  the  hands  of  a  barber,  but 
employed  his  daughters  while  they  were  young 
to  shave  him,  and  when  he  thought  them  too 


(a)  See  before,  p.  646. 
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old  to  be  entrusted  with  razors,  lie  performec 
the  office  himself  by  singing- oft' his  beard.  He 
dared  not  go  into  his  wives'  apartments  til 
they  had  been  carefully  searched,  lest  any 
weapons  should  be  there  concealed;  nor  were 
his  sons  and  brothers  admitted  to  his  presence 
till  they  had  been  duly  examined  by  his 
guards.  The  apartment  in  which  he  slept 
was  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
with  a  draw-bridge  over  it,  which  he  drew  up 
every  night  on  retiring  to  rest.  Thus,  at  the 
height  of  his  grandeur,  did  he  lead,  according 
to  these  accounts,  a  more  miserable  life  than 
the  meanest  of  his  slaves.(b)  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  these  relations,  it  must  be  found  in  the 
extravagance  of  his  conduct,  while  under  the 
influence  of  his  frenetic  malady ;  for  at  other 
times  we  have  seen  him  marching  with  hi 
troops,  and  exposing  his  person  in  the  field,  in 
a  manner  quite  incompatible  with  such  pre- 
cautions. 

The  facts  on  which  the  charge  of  his  impiety 
is  grounded  are  numerous  :  Returning  from 
Locri-Epi-Zephyrii,  where  he  had  plundered 
the  temple  of  Proserpine,  the  wind  being  fa- 
vourable, he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  one 
of  his  friends,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer: 
"  See  how  propitious  the  immortal  gods  are 
to  the  sacrilegious !"(c)  When  he  wanted 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, he  stripped  the  statue  of  Jupiter  of 
the  golden  robe  with  which  Gelo  had  clothed 
it  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  same  people ;  observ- 
ing that  such  a  covering  was  too  heavy  for 
summer,  and  too  cold  for  winter ;  and  he  sub- 
stituted a  robe  of  wool,  as  more  suitable  for 
all  seasons.  For  a  reason  not  less  ingenious, 
he  deprived  a  statue  of  tS&et&apiaa  of  its 
golden  beard,  saying  that  such  a  venerable 
ornament  ill  became  the  son  of  the  beardless 
Apollo.  He  also  made  no  scruple  to  carry 
on"  the  crowns  and  wreaths  of  gold,  which 
several  of  the  statues  of  the  gods  held  in  their 
hands,  pretending  that  the  gods  offered  them 
to  him :  but  after  they  had  been  sold  by  pub- 
lic auction,  and  he  had  received  the  money, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  who 
had  any  thing  in  their  possession  belonging-  to 
the  immortal  gods,  to  restore  it  to  the  temple 
within  a  limited  time.  From  this  last  anec- 

(b)  Died.  Sicul.  ut  supr.  et  al.    Justin,  lib.  xx.  cap.  1,  et 
seq.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Dion. 


dote,  it  may  be  inferred,  either  that  the  > 
cusans  were  as  profane  as  their  sovereign,  or 
that  they  did  not  consider  the  spoliation  «.i 
the  statues  so  heiuons  a  crime  as  later  writers 
have  represented,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  purchased  the  ornaments. 

Dionysius  the  Younger,  after  he  had  per- 
formed his  father's  funeral  with  great  mntrnin- 
cence,  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  Syraou- 
sans,  and  told  them  he  should  pursue  mea- 
sures quite  different  from  those  of  the  preced- 
ing reign  :  indeed,  he  was  as  placid  and  mo- 
derate in  his  temper,  as  his  father  had  been 
active  and  enterprising;  and  the  people,  believ- 
ing they  should  be  happy  under  his  mild 
government,  suffered  him  to  take  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  He  had  fallen  into 
dissipated  habits,  vet  was  a\ .  rse  from  all  vio- 
lence and  cruelty,  had  a  taste  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  delighted  to  converse  with  men 
of  learning-;  and  if  an  early  and  proper  can- 
had  been  taken  to  cultivate  his  natural  dispo- 
sition, he  might  have  proved  r.n  excellent 
prince.  Through  negligence  of  his  education, 
however,  his  sentiments  were  ignoble,  his  un- 
derstanding shallow,  and  his  mind  destitute 
of  energy.  He  was  fond  df  ease,  and  devoted 
to  pleasure ;  and  soon  after  he  ^  Jul  Per  4347 
had  assumed  the  government,  \  A.  M.  3fW7. 
he  converted  the  truce  with  the  •{  oiymp. 


Carthaginians   into 


peace,  on  terms,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  censure  of  Diodorus  respect- 
ing it,  not  very  advantageous  to  his  sul>- 
jeots.(d) 

In  the  court  of  Dionysius  lived  Dion,  the 
sou  of  Hipparinus,  and  brother  to  Aristoma- 
che,  wife  of  the  elder  Dionysitis.  In  his  early 
years,  Dion  had  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Plato,  and  so  improved  by  his  lessons,  that 
the  philosopher,  in  one  of  his  letters,  bears  a 
most  honourable  testimony  of  him,  and  Dio- 
dorus speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent of  men.  Dion,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  good  disposition  of  his  young  sove- 
reign, proposed  to  correct  the  imperfect  and 
vicious  education  he  had  received,  and  to 
inspire  him  with  sentiments  w  orthv  of  his  high 
station.  With  this  view  he  often  converse. I 
with  Dionysius  of  Plato,  as  the  most  profound 


(c)  Pint,  iu  Vit.  .D«w. 

dl )  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  '2. 
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of  philosophers,  and  a  man  altogether  capable 
of  instructing  him  in  the  art  of  governing, 
upon  which  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  his 
subjects  depended.  By  discourses  of  this 
nature,  Dion  induced  him  to  invite  Plato  to 
his  court;  but  the  philosopher,  remembering 
the  treatment  he  had  formerly  experienced 
from  the  elder  Dionysius,  declined  the  invita- 
tion, tilt  the  importunities  of  Dion,  joined  with 
the  entreaties  of  all  the  Pythagorean  philoso- 
phers of  Sicily  and  Italy,  overcame  his  scru- 
ples, and  he  consented  to  undertake  the 
prince's  education. 

This  proceeding  of  Dion  was  extremely 
displeasing  to  the  courtiers,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  young  and  inexperienced  devotees 
of  pleasure ;  for  they  foresaw,  that  if  Dion 
and  Plato  should  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the 
king's  mind,  the  road  to  royal  favour  and 
honours  of  the  state  would  be  closed  against 
them.  They  had  with  them  Aristippus,  a  phi- 
losopher of  Cyrene,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  but  distinguished 
for  his  Epicurean  voluptuousness :  with  his 
support,  they  calculated  upon  counteracting 
the  instructions  of  Plato ;  and  to  form  a  poli- 
tical counterpoise  to.  the  influence  of  Dion, 
they  prevailed  on  the  king  to  recal  Philistus, 
whom  his  father  had  banished,  and  who  was 
not  only  a  brave  commander,  but  a  man  of 
great  learning.(e) 

Plato,  on  his  arrival,  was  received  with  the 
highest  marks  of  honour  and  respect ;  and  at 
the  king's  command,  a  solemn  sacrifice  was 
offered  in  thanksgiving  to  the  gods,  for  having 
sent  a  man  of  so  great  merit  and  wisdom. 
Plato  found  Dionysius  in  the  most  happy  dis- 
position possible,  and  inflamed  with  an  eager 
ilrsire  of  profiting  by  his  precepts.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  began  to  have  some  relish  for 
virtue,  abstained  from  his  former  frivolous 
amuM-iiK  nts,  and  withdrew  from  the  society 
of  his  dissolute  companions:  and  as  the  hu- 
mour of  the  prince  is  always  the  fashion  of  the 
court,  an  affectation  of  philosophy  became  the 
criterion  of  merit,  and  the  only  road  to  prefer- 
ment. 

Philistus  was  a  zealous   advocate    for  mo- 
narchy ;  but  Dion  was  as  strenuous  an  assertor 


(e)  H«-  wrote  the  history  of  Sicily  during  his  exile ,  and 
Cicero,  De  (hut.  lib.  ii.  honours  him  with  the  title  of  a 
ucond  Thucydidet. 


of  public  liberty ;  and  from  expressions  drop- 
ped by  Dionysius,  Philistus  and  his  party  were 
apprehensive  that  Dion  and  Plato  might  per- 
suade him  to  resign  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  which  they  knew  would 
deprive  them  of  all  their  honours  and  power. 
They  therefore  formed  a  league,  and  used  all 
possible  means  to  bring  Dion  into  disgrace, 
as  well  as  to  destroy  in  the  mind    ,  Jul  Per  ^54 
of     the    prince    the    beneficial    \  A.  M.      3644. 
effects  of  the  philosopher's  in-   \  Olymp.  cv.  i. 
structions.     By  the  most  artful    £.B-  c- 
insinuations,  accompanied  with  some  satirical 
remarks   on   the  retired  habits  of  Dionysius, 
who,  they  said,  was  seeking  some  unknown 
supreme  good  of  distant  attainment,  when,  as 
a  prince  possessed  of  empire  and  riches,  he 
might  command  a  present  real  and  substantial 
felicity,  they   first   shook  his  resolution,   and 
then  poisoned  his  mind  with  suspicions  that 
Dion  was  endeavouring  to  make  him  abdicate 
the  throne,  in  order  to  establish  his  nephew 
Hipparinus,    the  son   of  Aristomache,   in  the 
sovereignty.      Reiterated    suggestions  of  this 
nature,  coupled  with  an  apparent  concern  for 
the  security  of  his  life  and   state,    gradually 
alienated    the    mind    of  Dionysius   from    his 
uncle,  whose  min  was  at  last  completed  by  a 
forged  letter,  produced  by  the  courtiers,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  Dion  was  entertaining 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Car- 
thaginians.    The  king  was  greatly  irritated  on 
reading  this  epistle,  but  by  advice  of  Philistus, 
he   dissembled  his    resentment,  till  one  day, 
when  he  and  Dion  were  walking  alone  by  the 
sea-side,  he  produced  the  letter,    ^Jul  Per  4355 
and  charged  him  with  entering  J  A.  M.     3645. 
into  a  confederacy  with  his  ene-    )  Olymp.  cv.  2. 
mies.     Dion  might  easily  have    ^B-  *-" 
exculpated   himself;    but   the  enraged  prince 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  forcing  him  on  board 
a  vessel,  which  lay  there  in  readiness,  ordered 
him  to  be  transported  to  the  Italian  coast.(f) 

This  unjust  proceeding  excited  great  cla- 
mours in  Syracuse,  where  Dion  was  extremely 
popular.  Dionysius  endeavoured  to  justify 
the  act  on  the  ground  of  necessity ;  and  to 
appease  in  some  degree  the  public  discontent, 
he  allowed  Dion's  relations  two  vessels  to 


(f)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Dion. 
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convey  to  him  in  the  Peloponnesus,  whither 
he  had  retired,  all  his  riches  and  numerous 
retinue.(g)  Immediately  after  the  deportation 
of  Dion,  Dionysius  lodged  Plato  in  the  cita- 
del, under  pretence  of  doing  him  greater 
honour,  but  in  reality  to  have  a  continual 
watch  over  him.  Yet  he  still  professed  an 
extraordinary  kindness  for  him,  and  made  him 
a  puerile  offer  of  all  his  treasures,  if  he  would 
transfer  his  friendship  from  Dion  to  himself. 

About  this  time  Dionysius  was  involved  in 
a  war,  the  particulars  of  which,  are  lost ;  and, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  he  permitted  the 
philosopher  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
He  would  have  loaded  him  with  presents,  but 
Plato  refused  them,  only  begging  that  he 
would  recal  Dion.  This  the  king  promised 
to  do  in  the  following  spring;  but  instead  of 
keeping  his  word,  he  sent  Dion  the  revenues 
of  his  estates,  and  in  a  letter  to  Plato,  attri- 
buted his  want  of  punctuality  to  the  war ; 
assuring  him,  that  as  soon  as  peace  was  re- 
stored, Dion  should  return,  provided  he  would 
pledge  himself  not  to  meddle  with  public 
affairs,  nor  in  the  mean  time  to  degrade  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the  latter, 
Dionysius  was  particularly  apprehensive ;  for 
Dion  had  visited  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  had  been  every  where  received  with  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  distinction. 
Jul.  Per.  435<?.  ~)  When  Dionysius  had  put  an 
A.  M.  3010.  (  end  to  the  war,  he  was  seized 
Ohmp.  cv.  3.  (  with  a  desire  of  again  seeing 
358- J  and  hearing  Plato  ;  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Archytas  and  the  other  Pythago- 
reans to  write  him  assurances  that  he  might 
return  with  safety,  and  that  the  king's  promises 
would  be  punctually  performed.  To  give  their 
representations  greater  effect.,  they  deputed 
the  philosopher  Archimedus  to  Plato,  and 
Dionysius  sent  two  triremes  with  several  of 
his  friends  on  board,  to  solicit  his  compliance) 
while  by  his  letters  he  threatened  to  avenge 
his  refusal  upon  Dion.  Plato  was  very  reluc- 
tant to  trust  himself  anew  to  the  lickle  temper 
of  the  tyrant;  but  his  friendship  for  Dion  sur- 
mounted every  other  consideration,  and  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  he  sailed  for  the 
third  time  to  Sicily.  Dionysius  manifested 
great  joy  on  his  arrival,  appointed  him  the 
best  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  suffered  him 

.'lut.  in  Vit.  Dion.    Platon.  Epial.  vii. 


to  have  free  access  to  him  at  all  hours  without 
the  degrading  ceremony  of  being  previously 
searched,  a  favour  not  granted  to  his  best 
friends.  The  philosopher,  finding  the  king 
apparently  reposing  an  entire  confidence  in 
him,  lost  no  time  in  reminding  him  of  his 
promise  to  recal  Dion;  but  Dionysius  evaded 
the  subject,  and  endeavoured,  by  heaping 
honours  on  Plato,  to  lessen  his  esteem  for  the 
object  of  his  solicitude.  Plato,  however,  was 
not  to  be  thus  put  off,  and  in  a  short  time  Dio- 
nysius became  so  exasperated  at  his  impor- 
tunities, that  he  removed  him  from  the  palace 
to  a  place  where  the  guards  \M  re  quartered. 
He  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  these  peo- 
ple by  advising  the  king  to  dismiss  them,  and 
live  with  no  other  protection  than  his  people's 
love ;  so  that  his  residence  among  them  was 
far  from  agreeable,  for  he  was  little  better 
than  their  prisoner.  From  this  dilemma  he 
was  relieved  by  the  remonstrances  of  Archy- 
tas, who  was  then  chief  magistrate  of  Taren- 
tum ;  and  Plato  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Greece.(h) 

After  the  departure  of  Plato,  Dionysius, 
throwing  off  all  restraint,  abandoned  himself 
to  the  most  shameful  acts  of  rapine,  cruelty, 
and  extortion.  He  not  only  ordered  all  Dion's 
lands  to  be  sold,  and  appropriated  the  produce 
to  his  own  use;  but  obliged  his  half-sister 
Arete,  the  wife  of  Dion,  to  marry  the  worthless 
Timocrates,  a  companion  in  his  debaucheries. 
When  Dion,  who  was  living  in  ease  and  honour 
at  Athens,  heard  of  this  outrage,  he  resolved 
to  attack  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  and  at 
once  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs,  and  deliver 
his  country  from  oppression.  His  friends  en- 
couraged him  in  this  design,  and  many  of  the 
chief  citi/eus  of  Syracuse  importuned  him  to 
puss  over  to  them  in  the  first  vessel  he  met 
with,  promising  that  an  extensive  insurrection 
would  be  formed  the  moment  he  arrived. 
These  assurances,  lnme\er,  were  too  vague  to 
be  confided  in;  and  Dion,  by  means  of  pro- 
per agents,  began  to  raise  troops  privately, 
without  letting  them  know  for  what  purpose 
they  were  engaged.  The  island  of  Zacynthus 
wa-;  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  his  forces 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  about  800,  and 
were  embarked  on  board  two  trading  vessels. 
It  Mould  excite  astonishment  to  read,  that  so 

(b)  Plut.  in  Fit.  Dion,  et  in  Meryl.    Platon.  Ejtist.  vii. 
5  Y 
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l.  Per.  4367-1    ceived     by     tlie     Carthagin 
.  M.      3647.  1    governor,     and     learning    t 
hmp.  cv.  4.  f  Dionysius  had  some   days 
.  C.        3.J7.  J    fore  saiieti  to  Italy  with  eig 


Jul.  Per.  4367- 
A 

Ohmp 
B 


prudent  a  man  as  Dion,  with  so  trifling  an 
armament,  should  undertake  to  dethrone  a 
prince  \\lio  had  at  his  command  400  galleys, 
100,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  with  maga- 
zines of  provisions,  and  treasures  sufficient  to 
pa\  and  maintain  them;  were  it  not  known 
tli  lit  no  force  can  defend  a  sovereign,  who  is 
not  guarded  by  the  affections  of  his  people, 
and  that  Dion,  who  possessed  the  esteem  of 
all  Sicily,  opposed  to  the  effeminate  indolence 
of  his  enemy,  a  consummate  prudence,  an 
indefatigable  activity,  and  an  unshaken  cou- 
rage. Landing  at  Minoa,  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived  b  tlie  Carthaginian 

that 
be- 

Italy  with  eighty 
galleys,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
his  absence,  and  set  off  without  loss  of  time 
for  Syracuse.     On  his  march,  his  army   was 
increased  to  about  5000  men,   which  number 
was    still    farther  augmented    as    soon   as    he 
entered   the    Syracusan   territories.      On    the 
banks  of  the  Anapus  he  halted,  and  having 
.need  to  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  city,  he 
held  an  assembly  of  all  the  Syracusans  in  his 
camp.     After  acquainting  them  with   his  de- 
>-i_ii    of    suppressing   tyranny,    and   restoring 
tin  in  to  liberty,  he  desired  them  to  name  a 
general,  who  should  have  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  enterprise  :  the  multitude  immediately 
invested  Dion  and  his  brother  Megacles  with 
absolute    power,    and    without   farther    delay, 
tin  \  marched  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  where 
they  were  ivnixrd  by  the  most  considerable 
nt'  tin-  inhabitants  in  white  habits.     They  then 
proccriii  (I   through  Acradina,  and  encamped 
in  the  forum,  to   the  number  of  about  50,000 
men.     As  tic.  \  passed  through  the  streets,  the 
inhabitants    covered    them    with    garlands    of 
fiov,  nut   t,  ililes  with  refreshments  for 

i  heir  use,  and  addressed  vows  and  prayers  to 
Dion,   as  if  lu-   had   been  a  god.     When  pro- 
clamation Mas  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that 
Dion    and    Megacleti   were  come  to  free   the 
people  of  Syracuse  and  their  allies   from  ty- 
raany,  the  \\hole  city  resounded  with  shouts 
»\  ;  and    Dion,    seeing    himself  master  ot 
stacked   the   Kpipola>,    took   it  by 
•i"l  >.  t  at  liberty  the  citi/ens  who  were 
s   in  the  fort.     He  then  enclosed  the 


•    "I.  Sirui.  lili.  xvi.    I'lut.  in   Vit.  Sion. 


citadel,  whither  the  tyrant's  mercenaries  and 
friends  had  fled,  with  a  strong  wall  from  sea 
to  sea;  so  that  they  could  receive  no  succours 
by  land,  nor  have  any  communication  with  the 
city.(i) 

As  soon  as  Dionysius,  who  was  at  Caulonia, 
in  Italy,    received   intelligence   of  what   was 
passing  at  Syracuse,  he  hastened  thither,  and 
entered  the  citadel  seven  days  after  the  arrival 
of  Dion.     At  first,  to  gain  time,  he  made  an 
offer  of  restoring  the  democracy,  provided  he 
might  have   certain  honours  in  the  republic : 
the  Syracusans  were  not  averse  to  this,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  sign  an  agreement  with 
him ;  but  he  put  them  off  for  several  days,  and 
at  last  broke  through  the  wall,  and,  taking  the 
citizens  by  surprise,  threw  them  into  great  dis- 
order.    By  the  gallant  behaviour  of  Dion,  who 
was  badly  wounded  in  the  affray,  the  tyrant's 
troops    were   repulsed   with   loss;    and   when 
Dionysius  would  have  renewed  the  negocia- 
tion,  Dion  refused  to  hear  his  messengers,  till 
he  had  first  abdicated  the  government.     Dio- 
nysius then  had  recourse  to  artifice,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  opponent,  in  terms  calculated 
to  make  the  Syracusans  suspect  that  he  pur- 
posed   seizing    the    sovereignty    for    himself. 
Dion  with  his  native  frankness  read  this  letter 
in  a  public  assembly ;  but  the  effect  was  mis- 
chievous :  the  ungrateful  multitude  gave  credit 
to    the   insinuations  against  their   benefactor, 
and  began  to  regret  the  power  they  had  con- 
ferred upon  him.     The  arrival  of  Heraclides 
tended  in  no  small  degree  to  confirm  this  dis- 
position :  he  was  one  of  the  Syracusan  exiles, 
an  excellent  officer,  and  well  known  among 
the  troops  ;  but  he  was  ambitious,  and  a  secret 
enemy  to  Dion,  with  whom  he  had  had  some 
dispute  in  the  Peloponnesus.     He  arrived  at 
Syracuse  with  seven  triremes  and  three  other 
vessels,  not  to  join  Dion,  but  with  the  design 
of  acting   separately  against  the  tyrant,  that 
he  might  have  all  the  glory  of  his  expulsion. 
His  first  endeavour  was  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  for  which  his  suavity  of  man- 
ners   peculiarly    qualified   him ;    whereas    the 
austere  gravity  of  Dion  rendered   him  unso- 
ciable and  repulsive,  and  frequently  converted 
those  into  enemies,  who  might  have  been  his 
friends.     The  fascinating  conduct  of  Heracli- 
<les  so  won  upon  the  people,   that,   with  their 
usual  inconsideration,  they  called  an  assembly, 
and   appointed   him   commander   in   chief  of 
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their  navy,  although  they  had  previously  con- 
ferred the  chief  command  of  both  army  and 
navy  upon  Dion.  The  latter  remonstrated 
with  them  upon  their  injustice,  with  such 
effect,  that  in  the  same  assentbly  they  deprived 
Heraclides  of  the  office  they  had  just  before 
appointed  him  to.  To  get  the  better  of  his 
rival's  ill-will,  Dion  afterwards  convened  a 
general  assembly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitude  created  him  admiral,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  such  a  guard  as  he  had  himself;  but 
Heraclides  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  supreme  command,  and  though  he 
made  many  public  professions  of  obligation  to 
Dion,  he  privately  poisoned  the  people's  minds 
against  him :  and  his  credit,  already  great, 
was  farther  enhanced  by  a  victory  he  obtained 
with  his  small  squadron  over  a  fleet  of  sixty 
Jul  Per  4358  "}  ga^eYs'  commanded  by  Philis- 
A.  M.  3648.  (  tus,  the  steady  friend  of  Diony- 
Olymp.  cvi.  i.  {  sins.  Philistus  behaved  witli 
350.  j  oTeat  personal  bravery,  till  find- 
ing himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  desirous  of  taking  him  alive, 
he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  The  Syra- 
cusans  disgraced  themselves  by  the  indignities 
they  offered  to  his  dead  body,  which,  after 
they  had  barbarously  mangled,  and  dragged 
it  through  the  streets,  they  threw  over  the  wall, 
to  lie  unburied  in  the  open  fields.  Dionysius 
was  so  much  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  this 
faithful  officer,  that  he  sent  messengers  to 
Dion,  first  with  an  offer  of  dividing  the  sove- 
reignty with  him,  and  when  this  was  rejected, 
tendering  the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  with 
all  the  troops  it  contained,  and  money  to  pay 
them  for  five  months,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retire  to  Italy,  and  there  enjoy, 
(luring  life,  the  revenue  of  certain  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Syracuse.  Dion  advised  that  these 
terms  should  be  accepted ;  but  he  had  lost 
his  influence,  and  the  Syracusaus,  inflamed  by 
resentment,  would  hearken  to  nothing  short 
of  having  Dionysius  for  their  prisoner.  Dio- 
nysius, therefore,  committing  the  citadel  to  his 
eldest  son  Apollocrates,  put  to  sea  in  a  small 
vessel,  and,  being  favoured  by  the  wind,  land- 
ed safely  in  Italy,  with  all  his  treasures  and 
valuable  effects. 

At  this  time  the  factious  Syracusans  were 
divided  as  to  the  form  their  republic  should 
assume;  some  were  for  vesting  the  whole 
authority,  t  civil  and  military,  in  Heraclides; 


others,  influenced  by  their  gratitude,  were  for 
conferring  it  on  Dion;  and  a  third  party  would 
have  divided  it  between  them;  but  Dion  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  have  a  coadjutor,  and 
the  momentary  loss  of  popularity  which  Hera- 
clides experienced  for  having  suffered  Piony- 
wius  to  escape,  would  probably  have  left  Dion 
master  of  the  state,  had  not  Heraclides  regain- 
ed his  ascendancy,  by  craftily  proposing  thai 
fascinating  doctrine  in  the  ears  of  the  multi- 
tude, an  equal  division  of  lands.  This  being 
opposed  by  Dion,  the  populace  became  en- 
raged against  him,  and,  to  save  him  from  their 
fury,  his  foreign  troops  carried  him  off  to 
Leontini,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  distinction,  and  his  soldiers  were  de- 
clared free  citizens  for  their  fidelity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  tyrant's  troops  in  the 
citadel,  being  reduced  by  famine  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  had  resolved  to  surrender;  but 
while  the  conferences  for  that  purpose  were 
going  on,  Nypszeus,  a  general  of  experienced 
valour,  appeared  with  a  numerous  squadron 
of  galleys,  and  a  number  of  transports  with 
provisions.  The  negociation  was  in  conse- 
quence broken  off,  and  while  they  were  un- 
loading the  transports  in  the  port  of  Arethusa, 
the  Syracusans  attacked  them,  sunk  some  of 
their  ships,  took  others,  and  pursued  the 
on  shore.  But  this  advantage,  or  victory  as* 
they  called  it,  cost  them  dear :  for,  believing 
the  enemy  to  be  utterly  ruined,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  feasting  and  revelling,  and 
when  they  were  .surfeited,  they  fell  asleep  at. 
their  posts.  In  this  condition  /•  jui.  por.  43.39. 
they  were  surprised  by  the  gar-  \  \.  M.  304». 
rison,  consisting  of  10,000 disci-  "lOlymp.  cvi.  -2. 
plined  men,  who  in  the  dead  V.B- c- 
silence  of  midnight  scaled  the  wall  with  which 
Dion  had  blocked  them  in,  slew  the  centinels, 
and,  entering  the  city,  made  so  dreadful  a 
slaughter,  that  the  streets  were  every  where 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  houses 
floated  with  blood.  In  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
tress, the  Syracusans  recollected  their  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude  towards  Dion ;  but  all 
were  afraid,  or  ashamed,  to  name  him,  although 
they  were  convinced  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  assist  them  at  the  present  conjunc- 
ture. At  length,  when  the  enemy  was  pre- 
paring to  set  "fire  to  the  city,  after  they  had 
completely  pillaged  it,  a  citizen  exclaimed: 
"  Let  us  send  for  Dion!"  At  the  sound  of  his- 
5v  -J 
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name,  a  simultaneous  shout  of  joy  was  heard 
from  all  quarters,  and  deputies  were  immedi- 
ately di>patchcd  to  Leontini,  who,  throwing 
thciiisehes  at  Dion's  feet,  made  him  acquaint- 
ed with  the  deplorable  condition  of  Syracuse, 
and  entreated  his  forgiveness  of  the  unworthy 
treatment  he  had  experienced  from  their  fel- 
low-citizens. Dion  burst  into  tears  at  their 
relation,  and  having  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  the  Leontines  and  his  foreign  troops,  he  set 
out  the  same  night  towards  Syracuse.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  had  re- 
tired into  their  citadel;  and  the  enemies  of 
Dion,  flattering  themselves  that  the  garrison 
would  not  again  venture  out,  exhorted  the 
citizens  not  to  think  of  him,  but  to  defend 
themselves  by  their  own  valour.  They  even 
prevailed  so  far,  that  new  deputies  were  dis- 
patched from  the  chief  commanders  to  stop 
his  march  ;  but  his  friends  at  the  same  time 
sent  some  worthy  citizens  to  encourage  him 
to  proceed.  Dion  therefore  pursued  his  way; 
while  the  opposite  faction  took  possession  of 
the  gates,  in  order  to  dispute  his  entrance. 
These  dissensions  were  soon  put  an  end  to  by 
Nypsitus,  who  being  well  apprised  of  the  dis- 
traction that  reigned  among  the  citizens,  made 
another  sally  from  the  citadel,  and,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex,  put  all  he  met  to  death, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  houses  ;  so  that  many 
•who  had  escaped  the  sword,  perished  misera- 
bly in  the  tlaim-s. 

It  was  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
this  renewed  assault,  that  Dion  arrived.  He 
ih>l  detached  his  light  troops,  to  keep  the 
runny  in  check,  and  to  reanimate  the  surviv- 
'  iti/ens;  he  then  di\ided  his  heavy-armed 
infantry  into  small  bodies,  to  enable  them  to 
act  in  different  places  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire, as  \\ell  as  to  deceive  the  enemy  in 
to  their  numbers.  Having  made  his 
dispositions,  and  invoked  the  gods,  he  march- 
ed across  the  city,  taking  the  lead  himself, 
over  the  falling  fragments  of  burning  houses 
and  dead  bodies  weltering  in  gore.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  distress,  he  was  welcom- 
i  <1  \\ith  ..rriainatioiis  and  songs  of  victory. 
The  enemy,  hearing  of  his  approach,  took  post 
in  line  of  battle  behind  the  ruins  of  the  wall 
they  l.ad  thrown  down,  where  they  sustained 
his  attacks  for  several  hours,  great  numbers 


bein-    -huu    on    |,ut|, 


At  last,    though 


greatly  superior  in  numbers,  they  were  oxer- 


powered  by  the  pre-eminent  valour  of  their 
assailants ;  the  greater  part  fled  into  the  cita- 
del, and  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  city 
being  thus  delivered,  Dion's  men  spent  the 
whole  night  in  extinguishing  the  flames. 

On  the  following  day,  Heraclides  and  his 
uncle  Theodotus,  two  of  Dion's  greatest  ene- 
mies, put  themselves  into  his  hands,  and,  con- 
fessing their  injurious  treatment  of  him,  most 
humbly  implored  restoration  to  his  favour. 
Dion's  friends  advised  him  not  to  spare  them, 
as  they  would  not  fail  to  excite  fresh  disturb- 
ances, and  render  his  victory  unavailing. 
Dion,  however,  generously  forgave  them ;  and 
Heraclides,  affected  by  his  kindness,  the  same 
day  proposed  in  the  assembly,  that  he  should 
be  elected  generalissimo,  with  supreme  power, 
by  sea  and  land.  But  the  ungrateful  popu- 
lace violently  opposed  this  motion,  insisting 
that  Heraclides  should  share  the  power,  and 
have  the  command  by  sea;  which  Dion,  to 
prevent  fresh  disturbances,  conceded  to  him. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  reduce  the  gar- 
rison in  the  citadel,  which  in  a  short  time  was 
accomplished;  Apollocrates,  by  capitulation, 
being  permitted  to  retire  to  his  father  in  Italy, 
with  all  his  friends  and  relatives,  in  five  gal- 
leys. The  whole  city  crowded  to  the  shore, 
to  gratify  their  sight  with  the  spectacle  of  his 
embarkation,  and  to  solemnize  the  day  in 
which  Syracuse  could  again  be  called  a  free 
state. 

As  soon  as  Apollocrates  had  set  sail,  Dion 
entered  the  citadel,  and  was  met  by  his  sister 
Aristomache,  leading  his  son,  and  his  wife 
Arete,  whom  Dionysius  had  forced  into  a 
marriage  with  Timocrates.  A  tender  scene 
ensued;  at  first  Dion  turned  from  his  wife; 
but  at  the  intercession  of  his  sister,  who  ga\e 
him  a  true  statement  of  her  case,  he  tenderly 
embraced  her,  and  sent  her  home  to  his  house, 
whither  he  soon  followed,  leaving  the  Syracu- 
sans  in  possession  of  the  citadel  as  a  pledge 
of  their  liberty.  With  a  munificence  truly 
royal,  Dion  afterwards  rewarded  all  who  had 
been  instrumental  to  his  success,  dismissed 
his  guards,  and  though  at  the  height  of  po\\er, 
made  it  his  glory  to  live  like  an  ordinary 
citizen. 

Tranquillity  being  restored,  Dion  attempted 
to  establish  an  aristocratical  constitution,  on 
the  basis  of  the  governments  of  Sparta  and 
Crete;  but  he  was  opposed  by  the  factious 
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Heraclides,  who  made  the  people  believe  that  he 
intended  to  subject  them  to  the  nobility,  at  the 
expense  of  their  natural  rights.  This  condiu: 
so  irritated  Dion,  that,  listening  to  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  consented  to  his  death,  ant; 
Heraclides  was  accordingly  assassinated  in  hi> 
own  house.  Dion,  however,  though  thus  freed 
from  an  insidious  and  irreconcilable  foe,  never 
afterwards  enjoyed  a  happy  moment.  Hi 
conscience  reproached  him  with  having  im- 
brued his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow-citi- 
zen, and  his  imagination  was  haunted  by  a 
nightly  phantom,  that  filled  him  with  terror  and 
melancholy.  He  had  also  a  domestic  cala- 
mity to  deplore,  in  the  loss  of  his  only  son, 
who,  on  account  of  some  unknown  disappoint- 
ment, threw  himself  from  the  top  of  a  house, 
and  was  killed  by  the  fall.  Soon  afterwards, 
Dion  met  Ins  own  death  from  the  treacherous 
Calippus,  whom  he  had  invited  as  a  friend 
Jul  For  4300  ^  fr°m  Athens.  This  man  had 

A.  M.      3G-5o!  /    scarcely  arrived  in  Sicily,  when 
Oljmp.  cvi.  3.  {    he  began  to  entertain  hopes  of 

B.  C.         354. )    becoming  master  of  Syracuse  ; 
but  as  this  could  not  be  accomplished  while 
Dion  lived,  he  engaged  a  band  of  Zacynthian 
soldiers,  with  whom  entering  his  house  at  mid- 
night, he  put  him  to  death,  and  sent  his  wife 
and  sister  to  the  public  prison. 

Calippus  (who  is  also  called  Gylippus  and 
Callicrates)  having  thus  removed  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  his  ambition,  made  the  Syracusans 
groan  under  his  oppressions,  till  they  began 
to  impugn  the  justice  of  Providence  in  suffer- 
ing so  atrocious  and  cruel  a  wretch  to  attain 
such  an  exalted  station.  But  his  career  was 
soon  stopped,  by  means  they  little  expected. 
After  he  had  reigned  about  ten  months,  Hip- 
parinus,  brother  to  Dionysius  the  ^  ouuger, 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence  at  the  siege 
Jul  Per  4361  ^  °*  Catana,  suddenly  appeared 
A.  M.  365l!  f  before  Syracuse  with  a  nume- 


Olymp.  cvi.  4.  f 
B.  C.  353. J 


rous  fleet:  the  citizens  imme- 
diately revolted,  and  Hipparinus 
took  possession  of  the  government,  winch  he 
held  about  two  years. 

On  the  downfal  of  Calippus,  Aristoinaelie, 
the  sister,  and  Arete,  the  wife,  of  Dion,  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  at  first  found  a  kind  recep- 
tion in  the  house  of  Icetas ;  but  this  man, 
being  afterwards  overcome  by  the  importuni- 

ij)  Pint,  iit  Vit.  Dion. 


ties  of  Dion's  enemies,  put  them  on  board  a 
ship,  under  pretence  of  sending  thorn  for  safety 
to  the  Pelopoonefos;  and  by  his  orders,  when 
they  were  out  at  sea,  they  were  put  to  death 
and  tin-own  overboard.  Calippus,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  attempted  to  establish  himself  at 
.Messana ;  but  the  inhabitants  shut  their  twites 
against  him,  and  in  a  sortie  cut  off  mo^i  of 
his  Zacynthian  mercenaries.  He  then  tried 
other  cities,  without  success,  for  none;  would 
receive  him;  and  he  at  last  retired  to  Hlie- 
gium,  where  he  was  slain  by  Leptines  and 
Polysperchon,  with  the  same  dagger  that  had 
inflicted  the  mortal  blow  on  Dion.(j) 

During  the    seven  years   that    immediately 
followed  the  death  of  Dion,  the  affairs  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  indeed  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  gene- 
rally,   were    in    the    utmost    confusion :    every 
city  being  distracted  by  parties  and  factions. 
These  troubles   encouraged   Dionysius  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  his  lost  dominion;  and 
he  succeeded  so  well  with  the  help  of  some 
foreign  troops,  that  after  defeat-     ,Ju)  Per  4307 
ing    Nypsa;us,    who    was    then    I  \,  M.      3007! 
governor  of  Syracuse,   he   saw  <       Olymp. 
himself  reinstated  in  the  govern-    /     c*in-    -• 
ment,  ten  years  after  his  expul-         ' 
sion.     Exasperated  by  his  former  misfortunes, 
Dionysius  began  so  to  tyrannize  over  his  sub- 
jects, that  many  of  them  resorted  to   Icetas, 
the  murderer  of  Aristomache  and  Arete,  who, 
though  a  native  of  Syracuse,  had  become  sove- 
reign of  JLeontini :    him  they  created  general 
of  their  forces,  not  indeed  from  any  good  opi- 
nion they  entertained  of  his  virtue,  but  because 
(hey  bad   no  other  resource.     At  this  critical 
juncture,    a  powerful   Carthaginian   armament 
was  seen  hovering  about  the  Sicilian  coasts. 
The  Carthaginians  had  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty   with   Icetas,    by   virtue    of  which   they 
were  first  to  assist  him  in  expelling  Dionysius; 
and  afterwards  the  two  parties  were  to  divide 
all  Sicily  between   them:  a  compact,   which, 
had    it   been   carried   fully   into    effect,   would 
probably    have    rendered     the    Carthaginians 
masters    of  the    whole    island;    for   after   the 
reduction  of  their  enemies,  they  would  have 
had    little    difficulty    in    getting    rid    of  their 
ally.(k) 

The  Syracusans,  penetrating  the  design  of 
leetas  and   his  confederates,   had  recourse  to 


(k)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xvj.  cap.  10.    Plut.  in  Vit. 
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Jul.  Per.  43BS.*\ 

A.  M.        3068.1     Wt 

Olymp.         >    ail 
cviii.     3.      I    tyl 

B.  C.          346.; 


the  Corinthians,  from  whom  they 
were  descended,  and  who  bore 
an  utter  aversion  to  all  kinds  of 
tyranny.      Their     ambassadors 
met  with  a  very  kind  reception 
at  Corinth ;  and  in  a  general  assembly  it  was 
resolved  that  a  body  of  troops  should  be  sent 
into  Sicily,  under  the  conduct  of  Timoleon,  a 
g« -neral  of  consummate  abilities,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  liberty.     The  force  of  Timo- 
leon, however,  appeared  altogether  inadequate 
to  his  purpose ;  for  it  consisted  only  of  1000 
men,  on  board  two  galleys ;  whereas  the  Car- 
thaginians   had     150  galleys    cruising    about 
Sicily,  under  the  direction  of  Hanno,  and  a 
proportionate    land    army,     commanded    by 
Mago,  besides  the  troops  of  Icetas.     The  lat- 
ter nevertheless  so  much  dreaded  the  inter- 
ference of  Corinth,  that  he  sent  ambassadors 
thither,  to  dissuade  the  citizens  from  their  pur- 
pose, and  to  assure  them,  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Carthaginians,  he  should  be  able 
to  drive  out  Dionysius,  and  restore  Syracuse 
to  its  ancient  liberty.     This  embassy  did  but 
convince  the  Corinthians  that  Icetas  was  act- 
ing treacherously ;  and  they  therefore  hasten- 
ed  the   departure   of  Timoleon,  who,  on  his 
arrival  at  Rhegium,  found  himself  blockaded 
in  that  port  by  a  Carthaginian  squadron  of 
twenty  galleys.      From  this  danger  he  dex- 
terously  extricated   himself  by   a   stratagem, 
and    arriving    safe    at   Tauromenium,    where 
Andromaclnis    was   tyrant,   was  permitted  to 
land  his  small  army.    On  the  unexpected  news 
Jul.  Per.  43C9.>    of  Timoleon's  arrival  in  Sicily, 
A.  M.      3059. 1    Icetas  put  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
Olymp.       v  in  possession  of  the  harbour  of 
cym.    4.     I    Syracuse,  and  sent  an  express 
-«*    to    Hanno,    requesting   him   to 
rulvance   his  whole  force  to  the  gates  of  the 
.  ity.     In  the  mean  time,  Timoleon  marched 
from  Tauromenium  to  Adranum,  where,  sur- 
prising  leetas  with  a  detachment  of  -5000  men, 
lupcr,  he  put  300  of  them  to  the  sword, 
took  GOO  prisoners,   and  obliged  the  rest  to 
-. «  k  tlieir  safety  by  flight.     As  victory  always 
i-  ineiuls,  not  only  Adranum,  but  severa 
other  cities,  opened  their  gates  to  Timoleon 
and  joined  him  with  their  forces;  so  that  he 
w;i>  enabled  boldly  to  advance  upon  Syracuse 
On  his  in-rival,  he  "found  Icetas  master  of  the 
nt\.   the  Carthaginians  in   possession  of  the 
port,   and  Dionysius  fortified  in  the  citadel 


Before  the  enemy  had  any  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, he  broke  into  one  part  of  the  city,  and 
defended  himself  in  it  with  such  resolution, 
that  the  united  attempts  of  Icetas  and  the 
Carthaginians  could  not  dislodge  him. 

As  all  parties  were  equally  the  enemies  of 
Dionysius,  that  prince,  despairing  of  a  happier 
fate  than  that  of  a  choice  of  evils,  sent  a  pri- 
vate message  to  Timoleon,  offering  to  put  the 
citadel  into  his  hands,  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  retire  unmolested.  The  Corin- 
thian chief  readily  accepted  these  proposals, 
and  a  detachment  of  his  troops  was  received 
into  Ortygia,  where  all  the  warlike  stores  and 
provisions  contained  in  the  place,  and  the 
rich  moveables  of  the  tyrant's  palace,  with 
70,000  complete  suits  of  armour,  and  2000 
regular  troops,  were  surrendered  to  them :  the 
latter,  Timoleon  incorporated  with  his  Corin- 
thians. Dionysius  embarked  in  a  small  vessel, 
with  some  of  his  friends  and  a  part  of  his 
treasures,  and  repaired,  unperceived  by  the 
enemy,  to  the  camp  of  Timoleon,  who  sent 
him  to  Corinth  in  a  single  galley,  without  con- 
voy. He  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
Carthaginians,  who  lay  in  wait  for  him ;  and 
on  his  first  appearance  at  Corinth  he  excited 
the  pity  of  the  citizens ;  but  this  sentiment  was 
turned  into  contempt,  when  they  saw  how 
ignobly  he  passed  his  time,  and  squandered 
his  treasures,  in  effeminate  and  licentious  pur- 
suits. His  extravagance  reduced  him  to  pe- 
nury, so  that  from  a  powerful  king  he  was 
forced  to  become  a  contemptible  schoolmas- 
ter; a  profession  to  which,  as  Cicero  observes, 
his  natural  desire  to  play  the  tyrant  gave  him 
a  preference.(l) 

After  the  retreat  of  Dionysius,  Icetas  laid 
siege  to  the  citadel,  which  was  defended  by 
only  400  Corinthians,  whom  Timoleon  had  left 
there  under  Leon,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer.  Timoleon  himself  had  withdrawn  to 
Catana,  where  he  waited  impatiently  for  some 
promised  reinforcements  from  Corinth,  not 
deeming  it  expedient  to  attempt  an  extension 
of  his  conquests,  till  their  arrival.  Tempestu- 
ous weather  for  a  long  time  detained  these 
succours  at  Thurium,  in  Italy,  and  Icetas  kept 
the  garrison  in  the  citadel  so  closely  blockad- 
ed, that  it  was  nearly  reduced  to  the  point,  of 
surrendering  through  famine.  At  this  crisis 

(1)  Cic.  Tust.  Qvtcst.  lib.  iii. 
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Timoleon  found  means  to  convoy  a  large  quan- 
tity of  corn  into  the  place,  which  determined 
Icetas  and  Mago  to  leave  part  of  their  army  to 
continue  the  blockade,  while  they  went  with 
the  rest  to  besiege  Timoleon  in  Catana.  They 
had  scarcely  departed,  when  Leon  led  out  hiss 
garrison,  while  the  enemy  were  oft"  their  guard, 
and,  having  made  himself  master  of  part  of 
Acradina,  fortified  it  with  a  strong  wall,  and 
joined  it  by  works  of  communication  to  Orty- 
gia.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy 
to  recover  this  portion  of  the  city ;  but  they 
all  proved  ineffectual. 

The  Carthaginians,  being  apprised  that  the 
Corinthian  succours  were  detained  at  Thu- 
riutn,  had  posted  a  numerous  squadron,  under 
Hanno,  their  admiral,  to  intercept  them,  should 
they  attempt  to  leave  the  port:  but  Hanno, 
thinking  it  impossible  for  them  to  effect  their 
passage  at  such  a  stormy  season,  quitted  his 
station,  and  ordering  his  seamen  to  crown 
themselves  \vith  garlands,  and  adorn  their 
vessels  with  trophies  of  victory,  sailed  back 
to  Syracuse,  as  if  he  had  destroyed  the  suc- 
cours which  Timoleon  expected.  By  this 
stratagem,  he  thought  to  intimidate  Timoleon 
into  a  capitulation ;  but  it  had  a  very  oppo- 
site issue:  for  the  Corinthian  reinforcement, 
amounting  to  2000  infantry  anil  200  cavalry, 
by  making  a  hasty  march  across  the  country 
of  the  Brutii  to  Rhegium,  were  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  gentle  breeze,  and 
were  speedily  wafted  over  to  Sicily.  Timo- 
leon, encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  march- 
t  <1  against  Messana,  and  after  he  had  reduced 
that  city,  advanced  towards  Syracuse.  Dur- 
ing his  progress,  he  sent  emissaries  into  the 
enemy's  army,  to  exhort  the  Greek  mercena- 
ries to  quit  their  disgraceful  sen  ice  under  the 
standard  of  a  tyrant,  and  to  assure  them  that 
his  only  design  was  to  restore  the  Sirilian 
Greeks  to  their  original  state  of  freedom.  By 
insinuations  of  this  kind,  Timoleon  saw  his 
army  daily  augmented ;  while  Mago,  whose 
troops  consisted  mostly  of  mercenary  Greeks, 
began  to  apprehend  that  he  should  be  betray- 
ed into  the  hands  of  his  adversary.  He  there- 
fore suddenly  sailed  for  Africa,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  Icetas;  but  he  had 
no  sooner  reached  his  native  country,  than, 
overcome  with  shame  and  remorse,  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself;  and  his  body  was 
afterwards, exhibited  on  a  gibbet,  or  cross,  to 


deter  succeeding  commandi  rs  from  following 
his  e\ample.(m) 

The  day  after  the  departure  ,Jul  Pcr  43?1 
of  Mago,  Timoleon  appeared  \  A.  M.  3001.' 
before  Syracuse,  which  he  as-  j  Olymp.  cix.  2. 
saulted  in  three  several  places,  (.B.C.  343. 
with  such  vigour,  that  the  troops  of  Icetas 
were  driven  from  the  ramparts,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  city  which  they  held  was  taken  by 
storm.  A  proclamation  was  now  issued  by 
Timoleon,  inviting  the  citizens  to  assist  in 
demolishing  the  citadel  and  other  castles, 
which  he  denominated  "  nests  of  tyrants  ;"  and 
the  Syracusans,  accounting  this  the  first  day 
of  their  true  liberty,  readily  obeyed  his  sum- 
mons, so  that  every  monument  of  royalty,  not 
excepting  the  very  tombs  of  their  former  king>, 
was  speedily  overturned.  On  the  site  of  the 
citadel,  Timoleon  caused  public  edifices  to  be 
erected  for  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and 
as  he  found  the  city  much  depopulated,  in 
consequence  of  emigrations  and  deaths  during 
the  late  wars,  he  supplied  it  with  upwards  of 
10,000  inhabitants  from  Corinth  and  other 
cities  of  Greece,  besides  multitudes  who  resort- 
ed to  him  from  Italy  and  the  distant  parts  of 
Sicily.  He  also  made  a  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  the  lands  to  the  citizens;  i>ut  In-  sold 
the  houses,  and  established  a  fund  from  the 
produce,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Having  thus  restored  Syra-  /-Jui.  per.  4372. 
cuse,  Timoleon  undertook  the  S  A.  M.  3662. 
emancipation  of  all  Sicily  from  \  Olwnp.  cix.  3. 
the  tyrants  who  had  established  'B-  c-  :}li- 
themselves  in  the  various  cities.  He  first 
obliged  Icetas,  tyrant,  of  Leontini,  to  renounce 
his  Carthaginian  alliance,  destroy  his  forts, 
and  aftervvaids  resign  the  sovereignty.  He 
besieged  Leprines,  t \rant  of  En^va  and  Apol- 
lonia,  forced  him  to  surrender,  and  sent  him 
with  several  other  tyrants  to  Corinth,  where 
they  led  private  lives.  Afterwards  he  took 
possession  of  Entella,  and  put  to  death  all  the 
adherents  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  fame  of 
his  victories  induced  all  the  other  Greek  cities 
to  submit  to  him;  and  many  of  those  of  the 
Sic:>ni  and  Siculi,  subject  to  the  Carthaginians, 
sent  ambassadors,  desiring  to  be  admitted 
among  the  number  of  his  allies. 
'  Returning  to  Syracuse,  Timoleon,  in  con- 
junction wiih  Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  two 

(in)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  11,  12.   Pint,  in  Vit.  Timol. 
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legislators  from  Corinth,  established  a  demo- 
cracy, with  an  annual  magistrate  at  its  head, 
called  the  Amphipolns  of  Jupiter  Oti/mpiiis,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Callimenes.  From  this  sera 
the  Syracusans  reckoned  their  years  by  the 
names  of  their  amphipola?,  as  the  Athenians 
did  by  those  of  their  archons,  and  the  Romans 
by  those  of  their  consuls.(n) 
jul  Per  4373  ^  Having  settled  the  republic  of 

A.  M.      3CO3.  f    Syracuse  and  its  dependencies, 
Olymp.  cix.  4.  i    Timoleon  sent  a  strong  detach- 

B.  C.         341.  J   ment;  under  Dinarchus  and  De- 
maratus,  into  the  districts  subject  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, with  orders  to  plunder  all  the  cities 
that  should  refuse  to  renounce  their  alliance 
with  Carthage.     By  these  means  he  obtained 
an  immense  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  paid 
the  arrears  of  his  army,  and  made  preparations 
for  the  war,  which  he  designed  to  carry  into 
Africa.       The   Carthaginians,    suspecting    his 
intention,  sent  over  an  army  of  70,000  men, 
under  Asdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  with  200  ships 
of  war  and   1000  transports,  laden  with  mili- 
tary engines,  armed  chariots,  horses,  and  pro- 
visions.    As  soon  as  this  armament  arrived  at 
Lilylni'iim,  Timoleon  went  out  to  meet  it  with 
his  whole  army,  which  consisted  of  only  7000 
men,  and  of  these  1000  deserted,  and  returned 
to  Syracuse,   when  they  had   ascertained  the 
mighty  force  against  which  they  should  have 
to  contend.     Undismayed   by  this   defection, 
Timoleon  pursued  his  march,  and  coming  sud- 
denly on  the  enemy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cre- 
nii>sus,    threw   them   at   first   into  confusion: 
10,000  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  already 
Jul.  Per.  4374.}    crossed   the  river,  were  put  to 
A.M.      M64.1    flight   with    considerable    loss; 
oivmp.  ex.  i.  (    but  when  the  rest  of  their  army 

M°-J  had  -ained  the  opposite  bank, 
the  battle  was  renewed,  and  victory  continued 
doubtful,  till  a  violent  storm  of  hail  and  thun- 
der, setting  full  in  their  faces,  gave  the  Greeks 
the  advantage,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  their  flight,  were  drowned  in  the 
ri\er.  Their  sacred  cohort,  composed  of  2500 
riti/ens  of  Carthage,  was  cut  off  to  a  man; 
ami  of  the  rest  10,000  were  slain,  and  above 
lr).< XX)  taken  prisoners:  all  their  baggage  and 
stores,  with  200  war  chariots,  1000  coats  of 
mail,  and  10,000  shields,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon's  troops,  and  were  either  sent  to 

Diod.  Sitiil.  lib.  »vi.  cap.  12.    Plut.  i»  Vit.  Timol. 


Corinth,  to  be  there  dedicated  to  Neptune,  or 
hung  up  as  trophies  in  the  temples  of  Syracuse. 
The  spoil,  which  consisted  mostly  of  gold  and 
silver,  was  so  immense,  that  the  Sicilian  army 
was  three  days  in  collecting  it,  and  stripping 
the  slain.  Timoleon  divided  the  whole  among 
his  soldiers,  reserving  to  himself  only  the  glory 
of  the  victory ;  and,  leaving  his  mercenary 
forces  on  the  enemy's  frontiers  to  ravage  the 
country,  he  returned  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy;  and  the  1000  mer- 
cenaries who  had  deserted  him  were  punished 
with  perpetual  banishment. 

Soon  after  this  victory,  Icetas,  having  become 
tired  of  a  private  life,  contrived,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mamercus,  tyrant  of  Catana,  to  form 
a  new  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  his  government  at  Leon- 
tini.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  Car- 
thaginians fitted  out  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail, 
took  into  their  service  a  strong  body  of  Greeks, 
of  whose  valour  they  had  formed  a  high  opi- 
nion, and  gave  the  command  to  Gisco,  brother 
to  Hanno,  who  was  recalled  from  banishment 
for  the  occasion.  The  news  of  these  prepara- 
tions occasioned  fresh  troubles  in  Sicily:  the 
inhabitants  of  Messana,  entering  into  an  asso- 
ciation against  Timoleon,  put  to  the  sword 
400  of  his  men,  left  there  in  garrison ;  a 
detachment  of  mercenaries,  commanded  by 
Euthymus  the  Leucadian,  were  drawn  into 
an  ambuscade  by  the  Carthaginian  troops  at 
Hiera,  and  cut  off  to  a  man ;  and  whilst  Timo- 
leon was  on  his  march  to  Calauria,  Icetas, 
reinforced  by  a  Carthaginian  party,  made  an 
incursion  into  the  territories  of  Syracuse,  and 
carried  off  a  considerable  booty.  Timoleon 
pursued  the  tyrant,  and  overtaking  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Damyrias,  put  his  army  to  flight, 
with  the  loss  of  1000  men  slain  on  the  field, 
and  pursued  him  to  Leontini.  Here  Icetas, 
with  his  son  Eupolemus,  and  Euthymus,  his 
general  of  cavalry,  were  brought  bound  by 
their  own  party  to  Timoleon  ;  the  two  former 
were  immediately  executed  as  tyrants  and 
rebels ;  and  the  latter  was  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  by  the  Corinthian  soldiers,  for  hav- 
ing spoken  of  them  in  a  contemptuous  manner. 
The  wife  arid  daughter  of  Icetas  were  sent  to 
Syracuse,  where  they  were  put  to  death  by  a 
judicial  sentence  of  the  people,  in  retaliation 
of  the  fate  of  Dion's  wife  and  sister,  whom 
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Icetas  had  betrayed  and  caused  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  In  a  short  time  afterwards, 
Mamercus  was  overthrown  by  Timoleon  in  the 
plains  of  Abolus,  near  Catana,  with  the  loss 
of  more  than  2000  men  left  dead  on  the  field, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  Carthaginian 
auxiliaries. 

These  misfortunes  of  their  allies,  disposed 
the  Carthaginians,  in  the  midst  of  their  warlike 
preparations,  to  wish  for  an  accommodation; 
and  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Timoleon,  whom 
they  found  by  no  means  averse  to  a  peace,  as 
he  was  apprehensive   of  fresh   troubles  from 
Mamercus  and  other  tyrants,  who  had  risen 
up  in  various  quarters  and  formed  an  alliance 
against  him.     A  treaty  was  accordingly  enter- 
ed into,  on  the  following  terms :  that  the  Greek 
cities  should  be  set  free  ;  that  the  river  Lycus, 
or  Halycus,  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the   territories    of  the   two   powers;  that  the 
natives  of  cities  subject  to  the  Carthaginians 
should  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw   with  their 
families  and  effects  to  Syracuse,  or  its  depend- 
encies ;  and  that  the  Carthaginians  should  not 
in  future  give  any  assistance  to  the  remaining 
tyrants  against  the  Syracusans. 

Timoleon  having  now  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Carthaginians,  marched  against  the  tyrants, 
determined  to  extirpate  them  from  the  island  ; 
and  he  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
wishes.  Mamercus,  tyrant  of  Catana,  me! 
with  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Icetas,  as  did 
also  Hippo,  tyrant  of  Messana,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  the  other  tyrants  of  Sicily,  so  that  Timo- 
leon had  the  happiness  of  seeing  freedom 
.  ..  and  tranquillity  re-established 

Jul.  Per.  437o.  )      ,  J.   ,  TT      • 

A.M.      3GG5.  (    throughout  the  island.     Having 
Olymp.  ex.  2.  f"  thus  attained  the  summit  of  hi 
B.  C.         339. )    ambition,  this  great  man  volun- 
tarily   resigned    his    authority    to    the  people 
from  whom  he  derived   it,  and  retired  to  the 
serenity  and  ease  of  a  private  life,  honourec 
in    the    highest    degree    by   the    Syracus-ms 
as    well    as    by    the    other    Greek    cities    it 
Sicily.     The   best   house   in    Syracuse,    toge- 
ther   with    a    magnificent    villa    in    the    adja- 
cent country,    were  conferred  on    him,    as 
small  tribute  of  the  people's  gratitude;  and  in 
the  latter  he  passed  most  of  his  time,  Avitli  hi 
wife  and  family,   whom  he  had  sent  for  from 
Corinth,     enjoying    the    heartfelt    satisfaction 
nf   seeing    all   around    ascribing    their    happi- 
ness   to   him.       But   human  honours,    thongl 
VOL.HI. 


most   virtuously   obtained,    exempt  not  their 
possessor  from  the  afflictions  incident  to  his 
fallen    nature;    and   Timoleon,    towards    the 
close  of  his   life,   became  blind  through   age. 
Yet  even   in   this   condition,  the  Syracusans 
continued  to  manifest  their  respect  and  grati- 
tude towards    him,    by  making   him  frequent 
visits,  and  taking  all  strangers  of  distinction 
to  salute   their  benefactor.     When  important 
questions  were  to  be  agitated  in  the  popular 
assemblies,  he  was  always  invited  to  attend, 
and  his  advice  was  punctiliously  adhered  to. 
His  chariot  was  attended  by  the  whole  popu- 
lation, amidst  loud  shouts  and  acclamations, 
to  the  place  of  assembly,  and  back  beyond  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  and  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  a  very  advanced  age,  he  was 
honoured  as  a  god.     Two  hundred  minre  were 
ordered  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury 
for  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,      Jul  per.*4377. 
which  was  conducted  with  the    NA.  M.     '3667. 
utmost  pomp  and  magnificence;    i  Olymp.  *cx.  4. 
but  the  tears  and  blessings  of  the 
citizens  upon  his  memory  were  by  far  the  most 
honourable   circumstances    of   the   solemnity. 
By  a  special   decree,    the   anniversary  of  his 
death  was  ordered  to  be  celebrated  with  horse- 
races and  gymnastic  games ;  and  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  in  all  subsequent  wars,  the  Syracusans 
should  send  to  Corinth  for  a  general.(o) 

For  the  space  of  twenty  years,  the  Syracu- 
sans enjoyed  the  fruits  of  Timoleon's  victories; 
I  but  the  evil  attendant  upon  all  democracies, 
the  want  of  a  permanent  head  to  the  govern- 
ment, soon  involved  them  in  tumults  and  sedi- 
tions. Every  man,  who  had  the  address  to 
form  a  party  among  his  fellow-citizens,  consi- 
dered himself  entitled  to  take  the  helm  of 
affairs :  his  title  was  disputed  by  others  of 
equal  pretensions;  the  populace  was  divided 
into  faction's,  and  Syracuse  fell  into  a  state 
bordering  on  anarchy.  At  length  an  adven- 
turer sprang  up,  who  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
in  cruelty  and  other  vices,  all  the  tv  rants  who 
had  preceded  him:  this  was  the  celebrated 
Agathocles,  a  potter  by  trade,  and  son  of  Car- 
siuns,  who  being  banished  his  native  city  of 
Rhegium,  had  settled  at  Thernuv,  in  Sicily, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Agathocles,  an 
inhabitant  of  that  place,  then  subject  to  the 
Carthaginians.  As  soon  as  his  son  was  born, 


5  z 


(o)  Plut.  et  Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supr. 
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Carsinus  exposed  him  in  the  open  fields,  in 
consequence  of  a  prediction  that  he  would 
bring  unheard-of  calamities  upon  Carthage 
and  Sicily ;  but  by  means  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  young  Agathocles  was  preserved, 
and  named  after  his  grandfather.  When  he 
was  seven  years  of  age,  the  mother  contrived 
to  reconcile  her  husband  to  his  son;  and  to 
avoid  the  resentment  of  the  Carthaginian  go- 
vernment for  having  saved  his  life,  Carsinus 
removed  with  his  family  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  and  his  son  obtained  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zens by  serving  in  the  army  of  Timoleon. 
Agathocles  was  remarkable  for  his  dexterity 
in  performing  the  military  evolutions,  as  well 
as  for  an  indefatigable  attention  to  his  duties, 
and  was  possessed  of  such  great  bodily 
strength,  that  he  could  go  through  the  usual 
exercises  in  armour  heavier  than  any  one  be- 
sides could  bear.  He  obtained  a  patron  in 
one  Demas,  a  rich  and  noble  citizen,  by  whose 
means  he  was  raised  from  being  a  common 
soldier  to  the  rank  of  chiliarch,  or  commander 
of  1000  men.  Here  he  also  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  undaunted  courage,  and  readiness 
to  expose  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers  in 
common  with  those  who  served  under  him. 
Soon  after  his  promotion,  Demas  died,  leaving 
all  his  property  to  his  widow,  whom  Agatho- 
cles married,  and  by  that  means  became  the 
most  wealthy  citizen  of  Syracuse.(p) 

He  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  good  fortune, 
before  he  was  driven  from  Syracuse  by  Sosis- 
tratus,  who  having  usurped  the  supreme  power, 
endeavoured  to  retain  it  by  banishing  all  who 
excited  his  fears  or  incurred  his  jealousy. 
Agathocles  retired  to  Italy,  and  acquired  great 
reputation  in  the  wars  between  the  Crotonians 
and  Brutians;  the  former  of  whom  he  assisted, 
and  was  invited  to  settle  among  them,  when 
peace  was  restored.  An  attempt,  however,  to 
make  himself  lord  of  their  city,  drew  upon  him 
the  indignation  of  the  multitude,  and  lie  only 
<1  his  life  by  a  precipitate  flight.  He  was 
i-vvards  expelled  Tarentum  on  a  similar 
account;  and  as  no  other  city  would  receive 
him,  lie  collected  a  band  of  exiles  in  the 
"",imtains,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  lived 
hv  plundering  the  country. 

s"ine  time   al'tervKinls,   Sosistratus   crossed 
.— . . __ - 
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over  to  Italy,  and  while  he  was  besieging  Rhe- 
gium,  was  attacked  so  briskly  by  Agathocles, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise, 
and  re-embark.  On  his  return  to  Syracuse, 
Sosistratus  was  banished,  with  upwards  of 
600  of  the  chief  citizens,  on  a  suspicion  that 
they  had  conspired  together  to  supersede  the 
democracy  by  an  oligarchy.  Sosistratus  and 
the  exiles,  indignant  at  this  usage,  resorted  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  readily  espoused  their 
cause,  and  supplied  them  with  troops.  The 
known  animosity  of  Agathocles  towards  Sosis- 
tratus, induced  the  Syracusans  to  recal  him, 
and  entrust  him  with  the  command  of  their 
army ;  a  commission  which  he  executed  with 
great  valour  and  policy,  though  with  little 
integrity.  This  war  was  not  of  any  long  con- 
tinuance ;  for  Sosistratus  and  the  exiles  be- 
coming reconciled  to  the  ruling  party,  were 
received  again  into  the  city,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  Syracuse  and 
Carthage. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agathocles  was  pursuing 
such  measures  as  plainly  indicated  his  inten- 
tion of  making  himself  absolute.  The  Syra- 
cusans therefore  applied  to  the  Corinthians  for 
a  general,  and  they  sent  them  Acestorides, 
whose  first  attempt  was  to  get  rid  of  Agatho- 
cles by  private  assassination:  Agathocles, 
however,  by  a  counter  stratagem,  eluded  the 
snare,  and  raised  an  army  in  the  heart  of 
Sicily,  to  the  great  terror  of  both  Carthagi- 
nians and  Syracusans.  To  avoid  the  evils  of 
a  civil  war,  the  latter,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  allies,  proposed  to  recal  him,  provided 
he  would  disband  his  forces;  a  proposition  to 
which  he  acceded,  and  on  his  return  was  con- 
ducted to  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  he 
swore,  in  the  customary  solemn  manner,  that 
he  would  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
democracy  .(q) 

With  an  apparent  regard  to  this  oath,  Aga- 
thocles began  to  court  the  populace,  and  to 
excite  their  suspicions  against  the  senate,  which 
he  represented  as  a  tyrannical  oligarchy;  and 
he  so  won  upon  the  multitude,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  remonstrances  and  soli- 
citations of  the  senators  to  the  contrary,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  popular  assembly  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  then  raising,  to 

(q)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xix.  cap.  1.  Justin,  lib.  xxii.  Val. 
Max.  lib.  vii.  cap.  4. 
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be  sent  against  the  revolted  city  of  Erbita. 
As  soon  as  Agathocles  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  he  persuaded  his  men,  that 
before  they  employed  their  arms  against  the 
citizens  of  Erbita,  they  ought  to  free  Syracuse 
from  its  tyrants,  and  having  obtained  their 
concurrence,  he  led  them  into  the  city,  where 
a  general  massacre  ensued  of  all  who  were 
likely  to  oppose  him,  which  was  continued  for 
two  whole  days  and  nights,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  sex,  or  age.  On  the  third  day, 
he  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  few  survivors ;  and  after 
telling  them,  that  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  commonwealth 
had  required  the  violent  remedy 
he  had  adopted,  he  offered  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, and  retire  to  a  private  life.  He  well 
knew  that  this  would  be  objected  to,  inasmuch 
as  none  was  left  capable  of  taking  the  helm  of 
government ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  acts  of 
violence,  were  aware  that  their  only  security 
from  punishment  consisted  in  his  retention  of 
power.  An  amicable  contest  therefore  arose 
between  him  and  his  followers :  he  insisting 
on  the  privilege  of  laying  down  his  authority, 
that  the  republic  might  be  free,  and  they  as 
strenuously  urging  the  necessity  of  his  remain- 
ing at  the  head  of  affairs  for  the  security  of  the 
state.  At  length,  when  they  had  exhausted 
their  arguments,  the  populace  suddenly  pro- 
claimed him  king,  and  passed  a  decree  that 
he  should  thenceforth  govern  with  uncontrol- 
led power. 

The  first  acts  of  Agathocles  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne,  were  a  general  release  to 
debtors,  and  a  division  of  the  lands  among  the 
people  ;  he  treated  his  subjects  with  humanity 
and  moderation,  allowed  them  an  easy  access 
to  his  person,  heard  their  complaints,  and  sel- 
dom failed  to  give  them  redress.  He  likewise 
published  several  salutary  laws ;  which,  added 
to  his  condescension  and  familiarity,  gave  him 
such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Syracusans,  that 
they  were  ready  at  the  first  invitation  to 
second  his  design  of  subjugating  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  or  even,  if  possible,  the  whole 
island.  His  first  attempt  was  upon  Messana, 
the  castle  of  which,  called  Myhe,  surrendered 
to  him  ;  but  the  citizens  held  out  courageously 
till  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  from  Carthage, 
\*ho  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his  infrac- 
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tion  of  an  existing  treaty.  The  design  of 
Agathocles  was  to  have  taken  Messana  by 
surprise;  but. finding  his  object  defeated,  and 
being  conscious  of  his  inability  to  contend 
against  the  whole  power  of  Carthage,  while 
the  depopulated  Syracuse  was  his  only  sup- 
port, he  drew  off  his  forces,  restored  the  cas- 
tle of  Mylaj,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  w  ith 
the  Messaniaus.  The  restless  spirit  of  A  Ca- 
thodes, however,  induced  the  citizens  of  d  la, 
Messana,  and  Agrigentum,  to  form  a  confede- 
racy against  him ;  but,  for  want  of  concert 
among  themselves,  it  not  only  proved  unavail- 
ing, but  furnished  Agathocles  with  a  pretence 
for  renewing  hostilities  ;  and  so  successful  u  as 
he,  that  in  the  course  of  two 
years  he  brought  under  subjec- 
tion all  the  Greek  part  of  Sicily. 
He  then  made  incursions  into 
the  Carthaginian  territories,  and 
those  of  their  allies,  where  he  committed  dread- 
ful depredations,  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  not  offering  him  the  least  annoyance. 
This  treachery,  in  one  to  whom  they  looked 
up  for  protection,  excited  the  resentment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  against  Hamil- 
car, and  they  accused  him  before  the  senate. 
He  died,  however,  in  Sicily,  before  he  could  be 
recalled,  and  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Cisco,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  command. 

The  last  place  that  held  out  against  Aga- 
thocles was  Messana,   whither  all  the  Syracn- 
san  exiles  had  retired :  his  general,  Pasiphilus, 
however,  contrived  to  cajole  the  citizens  into 
a  treaty ;  and  Agathocles,  as  soon  as  he  had 
thereby  got  possession    of  the 
town,  cut  off  all  who  had  pre- 
viously opposed  him.     The  ty- 
rant next  projected   an  attempt 
upon     Agrigentum;    but    was 
obliged  to  desist  by  the  arrival  in  its  harbour 
of  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  from  Carthage  ;  _  though 
it   did    not    prevent    him   from    ravaging   the 
neighbouring  country,    and    taking  several  of 
the    enemy's    forts  by  storm.     While  he  was 
thus  employed,  a  second  Carthaginian  squa- 
dron of  fifty  vessels  entered  the  great  harbour 
of  Syracuse,  and  finding  there  two  transports, 
they  sunk  them,  and  cut  off  the  hands  of  tln»r 
on  board,  although  they  had  offered  no  resist 
ance:  apiece  of  barbarity,  which  AgathocTes 
soon  retaliated  upon  the  crews  of  several  Car- 
thaginian galleys,  which,  having  been  separated 
5  z  2 
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from  the  rest  of  their  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
fell  into  his  hands. 

Supineness  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians 
had  given  Agathocles  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending his  conquests  and  dominions  in  Sicily, 
till  Carthage  had  scarcely  a  place  left  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  and  its  maritime  towns 
were  daily  in  danger:  the  news  of  his  progress 
at  last  aroused  that  republic  to  vigorous  exer- 
tions, and  a  powerful  armament  was  prepared 
for  a  descent  upon   Sicily,   the  command  of 
which   was    given   to    Hamilcar,    the   son    of 
Gisco.     The  fleet,  consisting  of  130  long  ships, 
was  dispersed  in  the  passage  by  a  storm,  and 
sixty  war  galleys,  besides  200  transports,  were 
lost,  with  their  crews.     Notwithstanding  this 
disaster,   Hamilcar,   who    on   his  arrival   was 
joined  by  such  of  the  Sicilians  as  were  inimi- 
cal to  Agathocles,  still  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  40,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry ;  and 
with  these  he  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Himera.     In  the  mean   time,   Agathocles, 
suspecting   that   the   Geleans   would   declare 
Jul.  Per.  4403.^    against  him,  pillaged  their  city, 
A.M.      3693.  /    and  put  4000  of  the  best  citi- 
zens to  death ;   after  which  he 
advanced  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian army,  although  his  forces 
were  far  inferior  in  numerical  strength.     With 
bravery  scarcely  equalled,  he  attacked  Hamil- 
car in  his  camp,  forced  his  trenches,  and  cut 
to  pieces  most  of  his  army  :  but  while  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  busy  in  collecting  the  spoil,  an 
unexpected  reinforcement  from  Carthage  re- 
vived the  courage  of  those  who  had  fled  to 
such    a    degree,    that    they    returned    to   the 
charge,  and  attacking  the  enemy  before  they 
could   form    in    order    of    battle,    completely 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.     The  Cartha- 
ginians had  500  men  killed  in  this  battle ;  but 
Agathocles,  who  had  thought  himself  secure 
of  victory,  lost  7000;  and,  having  set  fire  to 
his  cainp,  he  retreated  with  the  wreck  of  his 
army  to  Gela.     There  he  remained  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention   of  the 
enemy  that  way,  and  prevent  his  approach  to 
Syracuse,  till  the  people  of  that  city  should 
get  in  their  harvest.     Hamilcar,  understanding 
that  Gela  was  defended  by  a  strong  garrison, 
and   well  supplied    with   military  stores    and 
provisions,    declined    laying   siege  to  it;    but 

(r)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xix.  cap.  7. 
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contented  himself  with  reducing  the  neigh- 
bouring castles  and  forts,  which  all  surren- 
dered on  the  first  summons.  He  also  received 
ambassadors  from  Camarina,  Catana,  Leon- 
tium,  and  Tauromenium,  imploring  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  some  time  afterwards  the  citizens 
of  Messana  and  Abacaenum,  who  had  been  at 
variance  among  themselves,  made  a  similar 
application,  so  great  and  universal  was  the 
abhorrence  in  which  the  tyrant  was  held.(r) 

About  this  time,  according  to  Justin,   Aga- 
thocles ventured  upon  a  second  engagement 
with  Hamilcar,  and  being  again  defeated,   fled 
to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  immediately  invest- 
ed   by  the   enemy,(s)  to  whom    most  of  the 
Greek  states  in  the  island  had  already  sub- 
mitted.       Agathocles     finding 
himself  stripped    of  his    allies, 
and  his  capital  itself  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
foe,  formed  the  almost  incredi- 
ble design  of  transferring  the  seat  of  war  into 
Africa,  and  laying  siege  to  Carthage,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  himself  besieged  in  his  own  me- 
tropolis.    Before  his  departure,   he  made  all 
necessary  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  appointed  his  brother  Antander  to 
be  governor  during  his   absence.     He  set  at 
liberty  all  the  slaves  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  incorporated  them  with  his  troops ;    but 
selected  the  most  daring  and  intrepid  among 
his  soldiers  and  the  citizens  for  his  expedition. 
His   design   he    communicated  to  none ;    but 
only  gave  out  in  general  terms,  that  he  had 
discovered    an  infallible   method  of  rescuing 
Sicily  from  its  impending  dangers,  and  repair- 
ing  the  losses  he   had    sustained.     His  fleet 
consisted   of  sixty    galleys,    on   board   which 
he  embarked  with  about  14,000  men ;  but  took 
with  him  only  the  scanty  sum  of  fifty  talents, 
being    assured    that   he   should    find    in    the 
enemy's  country  whatever  was  necessary  for 
his    subsistence.      Some   acts    of  cruelty   are 
stated  to  have  preceded  his  departure :  Dio- 
dorus  and  Justin  relate,  that  he  gave  free  per- 
mission to  all  such  citizens  as  were  unwilling 
to  encounter  the  hazards  and  privations  of  ;i 
siege,  to  retire  from  the  town ;  and  that  1600, 
who  availed  themselves  of  this  liberty,  were 
cut  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  got  without  the 
gates,  by  troops  he  had  planted  there  for  rho- 
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purpose.(t)  Polyii'iuis  also  states,  that  when 
Agathocles  saw  his  fleet  crowded  with  Syracu- 
sans, he  proclaimed  that  all  who  felt  any  difli- 
dence  for  the  event  of  the  desperate  expedi- 
tion in  which  they  were  embarked,  might 
retire  with  their  effects ;  and  that  many,  em- 
bracing this  offer,  and  withdrawing  into  the 
city,  were  accounted  cowards,  and  put  to  the 
sword.(u)  The  two  accounts  are  doubtless 
drawn  from  one  source;  and  both  may  be 
reasonably  doubted,  from  the  impolicy  of  the 
act  at  so  critical  a  moment.  Tyrant  as  he 
was,  Agathocles  knew  better  how  to  time  his 
measures,  than  to  provoke  his  subjects  by 
unseasonable  severities,  when  lie  stood  in  need 
of  their  utmost  assistance.  The  permission  to 
retire  was  equally  calculated  to  secure  their 
good-will  and  to  get  rid  of  cowards  and 
traitors  from  his  capital  and  fleet :  but  the 
military  execution  seems  to  have  been  added 
by  his  enemies. 

As  the  Carthaginian  squadron  was  much 
superior  to  that  of  Agathocles,  he  remained 
for  some  time  after  his  embarkation  blocked 
up  in  the  harbour :  but  at  last  the  arrival  of  a 
fleet  of  transports,  laden  with  corn,  for  the 
relief  of  the  Syracusans,  diverted  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  escaped  out  of  port. 
The  Carthaginian  admiral,  in  attempting  to 
intercept  the  transports  and  to  pursue  Aga- 
thocles, missed  both :  the  former  delivered 
their  cargoes  safely  to  the  citizens,  and  the 
latter  sailed  off  direct  for  the  African  shore. 
On  the  day  after  his  departure  (15th  August) 
a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun  happened, 
which  struck  his  troops  with  terror;  but  he 
revived  their  courage,  by  assuring  them  that 
as  it  occurred  after  they  were  clear  of  their 
own  territories,  it  was  portentous  of  a  train  of 
disasters  to  the  Carthaginians,  whose  domi- 
nions they  were  going  to  invade.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Carthaginian  admiral  had  determined 
to  pursue  him ;  and  after  sailing  six  days  and 
nights,  he  came  up  with  him  just  as  he  had 
begun  to  land  his  men.  A  slight  engagement 
ensued,  between  a  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
squadron  and  the  rear  of  Agathocles'  fleet,  in 
which  the  latter  having  the  advantage,  the 
assailants  drew  off,  and  the  Syracusans 


(t)  Diod.  Sicul.  et  Justin,  ut  supr. 

(u)  Polyicn.  Stratag.  lib.  v.  c;ip.  :J,  ex.  5. 

(v)  Poljb.  lib.  xv.    Tit,  Li\.  lib.  xxtiii.  cap,  43. 


effected  their  landing   at  a  place,    called  the 
Quarries. 

\s  soon  as  he  had  landed  his  forces,  Aga- 
thocles offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Ceres  and 
I'roserpine;  and  then,  under  pretence  of  pav- 
ing  a  vow  to  those  two  guardian  deities  of  his 
country,  prevailed  on  his  officers  and  men  to 
burn  their  fleet:  an  act  of  policy,  which  \\as 
afterwards  highly  praised  by  Scipio,  as  it  cut 
off  from  his  army  all  hope  of  retreat.(v)  With- 
out giving  his  troops  time  for  reflection,  Aga- 
thocles immediately  led  them  against  Samatli, 
also  called  the  great  city,  and  Tunis;  the  tii^t 
he  took  by  storm,  after  a  feeble  resistance ; 
the  latter  surrendered  on  being  summoned  ; 
and  botli  were  plundered  and  levelled  with 
the  ground.  He  then  proceeded  by  hasty 
marches  towards  Carthage,  razing  several  ca— 
ties,  and  burning  many  villages  in  his  way. 

The  first  appearance  of  Agathocles'  fleet  on 
the  African  coast,  had  alarmed  the  who!.- 
country,  and  the  news  of  his  unexpected  de- 
scent had  reached  Carthage,  and  excited  gene- 
ral terror  and  confusion,  even  before  he  had 
landed.  The  Carthaginians  could  not  but 
conclude  that  their  army  before  Syracuse  was 
annihilated,  and  their  fleet  lost ;  other\\ 
they  supposed,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  Agathocles  to  pay  them  so  unwelcome  a 
visit.  A  popular  meeting  was  convened,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Agathocles  with  terms  of  accommodation  ;  but 
the  arrival  of  a  courier  from  their  admiral,  with 
an  account  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  made 
them  lay  aside  all  idea  of  treating  ;  and  pre- 
parations were  immediately  made  for  a  vigo- 
rous defence.  In  a  few  days  an  army  \\;>s 
collected  of  40,000  infantry,"  1000  oavafn.u 
and  2000  armed  chariots,  the  command  of 
v\  liicli  was  conferred  jointly  on  Hanno  and 
Bomilcar,  between  whom  an  inveterate  animo- 
sity existed;  the  latter  aiming  at  making  him- 
self absolute.  From  this  untoward  disposition 
of  the  Carthaginian  commanders,  their  armv 
suffered  a  defeat  in  the  very  first  encounter 
with  the  invaders.  Hanno  was  slain;  the 
sacred  cohort,  which  surrounded  him,  and 
consisted  of  the  prime  nobility  of  ('aril. 
was  cut  to  pieces ;  Bomilcar  drew  oiT 


(\v)  Justin  cslimatrs  the  whole  force  of  t'n> 
at  30,000  men.     Tin-  above  is  from  Diodoru* 
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forces,  to  make  tin-in  subservient  to  his  private 
views,  and  the  African  mercenaries  tied  in 
disorder.  The  rich  spoil  of  the  enemy's  camp 
allured  the  troops  of  Agathocles  from  the 
pursuit;  otherwise  they  might  probably  have 
taken  Carthage  by  assault  during  the  general 
panic.  Among  other  things,  they  found  several 
chariots  of  curious  workmanship,  that  car- 
ried 20,000  pair  of  fetters  and  manacles ;  so 
certain  had  the  Carthaginians  made  them- 
selves of  making  the  whole  hostile  force  pri- 
soners. 

The  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  under  which  Agatho- 
cles  had  gained  it,  induced  a  belief  in  the 
supcr.-titious  Carthaginians,  that  they  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  their  tutelary  deities, 
Hercules  and  Saturn,  by  neglecting  to  send 
the  tenth  of  their  revenues  to  the  temple  of 
the  former  at  Tyre ;  and  by  sacrificing  to  the 
latter  the  offspring  of  the  indigent  in  lieu  of 
the  children  of  noble  families.  To  atone  for 
their  sacrilege  on  the  one  hand,  they  sent  the 
golden  shrines  of  their  other  deities  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules;  and  to  expiate  their  im- 
piety on  the  other,  they  devoted  the  blood  of 
200  children  of  the  first  rank  to  their  sangui- 
nary gods,  besides  300  other  persons,  who 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  up  to  death ; 
vainly  imagining  by  these  means  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  retrieve  the  affairs  of 
their  country. 

After  these  expiations,  they  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  recal  Hamilcar  from  Sicily, 
when  the  utmost  endeavours  were  used  to 
prevent  the  news  of  Agathocles'  successes 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  besieged ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  gnenout,  that  his  army  and 
fleet  had  been  totally  destroyed.  This  intelli- 
gence filled  all  Syracuse  with  mourning;  but 
at  length  it  WHS  suddenly  changed  to  joy  by 
tin  ;ini\al  of  a  galley  which  Agathocles  had 
caused  to  be  built  since  his  victory,  and 
which  entered  the  harbour  with  rowers  crown- 
ed with  garlands,  singing  the  I'd  Pertin,  in 
honour  of  his  victories.  Hamilcar  observ- 
ing that  the  garrison  had  flocked  from  the 
walls  to  the  port,  in  order  to  protect  this 
galley  from  the  Carthaginian  guard-ships, 
thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  re- 
newed assault;  and  his  troops  had  actually 
mounted  the  ramparts  without  interruption,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  an  entire  portion  of 
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the  city  between  two  towers,  when  the  patroles 
discovered  them.  A  warm  contest  ensued; 
the  Carthaginians  were  repulsed  with  loss ; 
and  Hamilcar,  finding  it  in  vain  to  persevere 
in  the  siege  after  the  Syracusans  had  been 
inspired  with  fresh  courage  by  the  late  news, 
drew  off  his  forces,  and  sent  a  detachment 
of  5000  men  to  assist  their  countrymen  in 
Africa.(x) 

In  the  mean  time,  Agathocles  reduced  seve- 
ral forts  and  castles  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage, 
and  received  the  submission  of  many  cities, 
which,  either  through  fear  of  him,  or  aversion 
to  the  Carthaginians,  furnished  him  with 
troops,  and  enabled  him  to  extend  his  opera- 
tions to  the  maritime  places.  He  also  formed 
a  league  with  Elymas,  king  of  Libya ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  single  campaign  reduced  up- 
wards of  200  cities  and  towns,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  composition ;  so  that  he  was  in  fact 
master  of  the  whole  territory  of  Carthage. 
The  Carthaginians  meditating  an  attack  upon 
Tunis,  which  Agathocles  had  fortified  for  his 
head-quarters,  contrived  to  draw  over  Elymas, 
who  promised  to  send  them  a  numerous  body 
of  auxiliaries.  Agathocles,  however,  prevent- 
ed the  completion  of  this  confederacy,  by  sud- 
denly entering  Upper  Libya,  where,  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  he  defeated  Elymas,  put  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  to  the  sword,  and 
compelled  him  to  recal  the  forces  he  had  sent 
to  assist  the  Carthaginians.  He  then  by  for- 
ced marches  surprised  the  Carthaginians  be- 
fore Tunis,  and  obliged  them  to  abandon  their 
enterprise,  after  they  had  lost  about  2000 
slain  on  the  spot,  and  many  more  taken  pri- 
soners. 

Hamilcar  had  remained  in  Sicily,  in  the 
expectation  that  Agathocles,  from  the  very 
inadequate  force  he  had  taken  with  him, 
would  be  Shortly  under  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing ;  and  he  had  still  hopes  of  becoming  mas- 
ter of  Syracuse.  His  array  consisted  of  1 20,000 
foot  and  5000  horse,  after  he  had  sent  the 
detachment,  already  spoken  of,  to  Africa ; 
with  these  he  kept  the  city  in  a  state  of 
blockade ;  ravaged  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  and  after  reducing  the  few  places  that 
still  adhered  to  the  Syracusans,  made  an  un- 


(x)  Polyb.  p.  944.  Q.  Curt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2,  3.  Pescen. 
Fest.  apud  Lactant.  Divin.  Institut,  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  Died. 
Sicul.  et  Justin,  ut  supr. 
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successful  attempt  upon  the  castle  of  Olym- 
pia,  which  lay  before  the  city.  He  then  pro- 
jected an  assault  upon  the  city  itself  from 
the  side  of  the  Epipolse,  supposing  that  the 
inactivity  consequent  upon  the  blockade,  had 
thrown  the  inhabitants  off'  their  guard.  His 
movements,  however,  were  not  unobserved, 
and  the  Syracusans  privately  conveyed  3000 
infantry  and  400  horse  into  the  fortress  of 
Euryalus,  which  defended  that  quarter.  About 
midnight,  Hamilcar  advanced,  with  his  army 
divided  into  two  phalanxes,  one  formed  of  the 
Carthaginian  forces,  the  other  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  followed  by  a  confused  multitude 
from  various  nations,  who  attended  the  army 

Jul.  Per.  4405.  "V     ^or    ^ie    Sa^e   °^  P'un(ler.      The 

A.M.  3«95. /  narrowness  and  difficulties  of 
Olymp.  >  the  passes  so  disconcerted  this 

cxvn.  4.  I  undisciplined  rabble,  that  they 
°9'^  began  to  contend  among  them- 
selves for  the  foremost  ranks ;  and  at  length 
coming  to  blows,  they  threw  the  whole  army 
into  confusion.  The  Syracusans  posted  in 
Euryalus,  taking  advantage  of  this,  made  a 
sudden  sortie,  seized  the  passes,  put  the  enemy 
to  the  rout,  and  carried  off  Hamilcar  a  pri- 
soner. During  the  confusion,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  the  Carthaginians,  unable  to 
distinguish  friends  from  foes,  turned  their 
swords  upon  each  other,  and  a  dreadful  car- 
nage ensued.  At  break  of  day,  they  rallied 
at  some  distance  from  the  city;  but  having 
lost  their  general,  they  could  not  agree  in  the 
choice  of  a  successor ;  so  that  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries took  for  their  commander  Dinocrates, 
who  had  been  general  of  the  horse  to  Hamil- 
car ;  while  the  Carthaginians  vested  the  com- 
mand of  the  national  troops  in  the  officer  next 
in  dignity  to  their  late  leader.  The  fate  of 
Hamilcar  was  deplorable ;  for  being  delivered 
over  to  those  whose  parents  or  relations  he 
had  put  to  death,  they  led  him  in  chains 
about  the  city,  and  after  they  had  vented  their 
rage  upon  him  by  the  infliction  of  all  kinds  of 
torture,  they  struck  off'  his  head,  and  sent  it  to 
Agathocles,  in  Africa.(y) 

The  Agrigentines,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Carthaginians  after  this  de- 
feat, and  knowing  that  the  Syracusans  were 
fully  engaged  in  the  means  of  their  own  pre- 

(y)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xx.  cap.  1.  Justin,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  7. 
vwV;  iitit.  Oros.  lib  iv.  cap.  0. 


servation,  thought  it  a  favourable  moment  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  island. 
With  this  vieu,  they  raised  a  large  army,  and 
appointed  Xenodicbus  to  be  their  general, 
who  soon  drew  Gela  into  a  confederacy  with 
them.  He  first  got  possession  of  Enna,  and 
then  took  Herbessus  by  storm,  putting  to 
death  many  of  the  Carthaginians  who  were 
there  in  garrison,  and  taking  upwards  of  500 
others  prisoners.  He  afterwards  prosecuted 
the  war  with  such  success,  that  he  wrested 
many  important  places  from  the  dominion  of 
Agathocles,  as  well  as  of  the  Carthaginians. 
During  these  transactions,  the  Syracusans  lost 
ten  galleys  off'  Hybla,  in  an  attempt  to  inter- 
cept a  number  of  corn-vessels  belonging  to  the 
Carthaginians.(z) 

At  the  time  of  Hamilcar's  defeat  and  death 
in  Sicily,  Agathocles  was  preparing  for  tin- 
siege  of  Carthage,  and  had  posted  his  army 
within  five  miles  of  that  city,  when  he  recened 
intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  at  home, 
with  the  head  of  the  deceased  general.  The 
enemy  were  then  encamped  between  him  and 
their  capital,  and  he  rode  to  their  outpost-, 
shewed  them  the  head,  and  told  them  their 
army  in  Sicily  was  annihilated.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, according  to  their  custom,  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  head  of  their  prince; 
for  Hamilcar,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  one 
of  their  suff'etes ;  and  were  so  dejected  by  his 
melancholy  catastrophe,  that  Agathocles  might 
have  put  a  glorious  end  to  the  war,  by  tli« 
capture  of  their  metropolis,  had  not  a  mutiny 
broke  out  in  his  camp,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  between  his  son  Archagathns  and 
Lyciscus,  one  of  his  officers,  when  both  wen- 
heated  with  wine.  Archagathus  slew  his 
antagonist,  and  as  Lyciscus  was  much  beloved 
by  the  troops,  they  demanded  that  the  mur- 
derer should  be  given  up  to  condign  punish- 
ment; but  finding  Agathocles  averse  from 
complying,  they  chose  themselves  new  leaders, 
surrounded  him  and  his  son  in  Tunis,  and 
opened  a  communication  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, for  entering  into  their  service.  From 
this  imminent  peril,  Agathocles,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  rescued  himself,  by  putting 
on'  his  royal  robes,  and  appearing  before  hi- 
army  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  with  a  humble 

(z)  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  \x.  cap.  2. 
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and  suppliant  air.  So  unexpected  and  unusual 
.lit  occasioned  a  general  silence,  and  he 
a  \ailed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  harangue 
tin-in  on  the  numerous  victories  they  had  gain- 
ed under  his  direction ;  concluding,  that  as  he 
was  determined  never  to  forfeit  his  honour  for 
the  sake  of  his  life,  he  was  then  ready  to  put 
a  period  to  his  days,  if  his  fellow-soldiers 
deemed  him  worthy  of  death.  He  then  drew 
his  sword,  as  though  he  would  have  killed 
himself  on  the  spot;  but  the  troops  suddenly 
wrested  it  from  him,  and  in  a  moment  returned 
to  their  duty,  with  the  exception  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  the  mutiny  and  about  200  others, 
who  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

Although  Agathocles  by  his  intrepidity  and 
address,  thus  escaped  an  impending  personal 
danger,  it  had  a  bad  effect  upon  his  affairs ; 
for  it  gave  the  Carthaginians  time  to  recover 
from  their  panic,  and  to  take  such  measures 
for  their  defence,  as,  in  concurrence  with  other 
unforeseen  events,  baffled  all  his  subsequent 
efforts  to  reduce  their  city.  In  the  interim, 
he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  alli- 
ances with  the  African  princes ;  and  succeed- 
ed in  drawing  the  Numidians  from  their  alle- 
giance to  Carthage.  • 

Jul.  Per.  4400.  >        ^°    chastise  this    revolt,   the 
A.  M.      3«o«.  /    Carthaginians  sent  an  army  into 

OK  rap.  V  Numidia,  which  Agathocles  fol- 
BC£VIU-  *•  \  lowed  with  a  chosen  detach- 
ment ;  a  battle  was  the  conse- 
quence, in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage; 
but  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  force  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  the  Numidians,  on  whose 
co-operation  he  had  relied,  but  who  only 
watched  their  opportunity  to  plunder  either 
party,  as  occasion  might  serve,  broke  into  his 
quarters,  and  having  put  to  the  sword,  or 
taken  prisoners,  all  they  found  there,  carried 
off  \vhah-M-r  was  moveable.  The  news  of  this 
defection  lironght  back  Agathocles  from  his 
assault  upon  the  enemy,  and  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  recovering  the  spoil  from  his  per- 
liilious  confederates,  the  Carthaginians  were 
enabled  to  put  their  affairs  in  Numidia  upon 
tin-  ancient  footing. 

About  this  time,  Ophelias,  or,  as  he  was  also 
called,  Opheltas,  Ophi-las,  or  Aphellas,  who 

(a)  Justin,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  7. 

(b)  Diod.  Sic,,|.  lib.  xx.  cap.  2   3 

(<•)  Polya-n.  Stratay.  lib.  v.  (ap.  3>  ex.  4. 


had  been  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  reigned 
in  Cyrenaica,  and  being  ambitious  of  extending 
his  dominion,  kept  up  a  considerable  army. 
To  obtain  the  assistance  of  this  prince,  was  a 
main  object  with  Agathocles,  and  he  sent  his 
trusty  friend  Orthon,  a  Syracusan,  to  invite 
him  to  join  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage ;  to 
promise  him  the  sovereignty  of  Africa,  when 
that  should  be  accomplished ;  and  to  assure 
him  that  Agathocles,  so  far  from  intend- 
ing to  settle  in  that  country,  had  only  made 
the  descent  to  preserve  his  own.  Ophelias, 
allured  by  this  flattery,  set  out  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  and  after  two  months'  march, 
mostly  through  sandy  deserts,  joined  Agatho- 
cles, to  the  great  terror  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  apprehended  the  most  fatal  consequences 
from  the  junction.  At  first,  Agathocles  ca- 
ressed his  new  ally,  and  had  him  frequently 
to  sup  with  him ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  put 
him  to  death,  either  by  treachery,  as  Justin 
relates  ;(a)  or  because  he  detected  him  in  a 
scheme  for  delivering  him  up  to  the  enemy, 
according  to  Diodorus  ;(b)  or,  as  Polyaenus 
states,  on  account  of  an  abominable  assault 
he  had  made  upon  Heraclides,  the  son  of  Aga- 
thocles.(c) 

The  death  of  Ophelias  seems  to  have  been 
little  regretted,  at  least  it  was  not  resented,  by 
his  troops ;  for  Agathocles  immediately  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  incorporate  themselves  with 
his  army.  With  this  united  force,  he  shortly 
afterwards  overthrew  the  Carthaginians  in  a 
pitched  battle,  with  an  immense  slaughter  ;(d) 
but  sustained  himself  so  heavy  a  loss,  that  he 
was  unable  to  follow  up  his  advantage.  He 
now  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Africa,  and 
invested  Carthage  on  all  sides,  in  order  to 
reduce  it  by  famine.(e) 

A  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Uticans  diverted 
the  attention  of  Agathocles,  and  afforded  the 
besieged  some  respite.  But  it  was  quickly 
suppressed ;  for  Agathocles  took  the  city  of 
Utica  by  storm,  put  to  death  all  who  opposed 
him,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  pillage  of  his  troops. 
Hippo-Acra,  or  Hippo-Diarrhytus,  which  had 
also  revolted,  experienced  a  similar  fate;  after 
which,  most  of  the  people  bordering  on  the 
sea-coasts,  and  even  those  in  the  inland 


(d)  Justin,    ut   supr.      Diodorus    does    not    notice   this 
battle. 

(e)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xx.  cap.  3. 
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country  submitted  to  the  conqueror;  but  lie 
was  never  able  to  subdue  the  Numidians, 
though  many  of  their  hordes,  or  cantons,  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  success,  Agathocles 
received  information  of  the  progress  of  Xeno- 
dochus  and  the  Agrigentines  in  Sicily  ;  and  it 
so  alarmed  him,  that  he  resolved  to  return 
home.  He  therefore  consigned  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  Africa  to  his  son  Archaga- 
thus,  and  having  built  some  open  vessels,  of 
fifty  oars  each,  he  embarked  with  only  2000 
men.  The  fame  of  his  victories,  however, 
proved  an  ample  compensation  for  his  defi- 
ciency in  numbers ;  so  that  at  the  bare  news  of 
his  approach,  many  cities  voluntarily  submitted. 
On  his  arrival  at  Selinuns,  he  found  that  his 
generals  Demophilus  and  Leptines,  having 
assembled  a  numerous  army,  had  defeated 
Xenodochus,  and  forced  him  to  shut  himself 
up  in  Agrigentum,  with  the  loss  of  1500  men. 
He  then  assumed  the  command,  and  advanced 
to  Thermae,  which  immediately  submitted  to 
him,  although  defended  by  a  Carthaginian 
garrison.  Cephalaedium,  Heraclea,  and  other 
places,  that  had  recovered  their  liberty,  he 
likewise  reduced ;  so  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  principal  Carthaginian  cities,  the  whole 
island  in  a  short  time  acknowledged  his  sove- 
reignty .(f) 

Archagathus,  after  his  father's  departure, 
greatly  extended  the  African  conquests.  He 
sent  Eumaclms,  at  the  head  of  a  large  detach- 
ment, to  invade  some  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, while  himself,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  observed  the  motions  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Eumachus,  entering  Numidia,  first 
took  the  great  city  of  Tocas,  and  subjugated 
several  of  the  Numidian  cantons.  After- 
wards he  besieged  and  took  Phellina;  which 
was  attended  with  the  submission  of  the 
Asphodelodians,  a  nation,  says  Diodorus,  as 
black  as  the  Ethiopians.  He  then  reduced 
several  other  cities ;  as  Maschala ;  Hippou- 
Acra,  which,  since  its  capture  by  Agathocles, 
had  revolted ;  and  Acris,  a  free  and  opulent 
city,  which  he  gave  up  to  be  plundered  by 
his  soldiers,  selling  the  inhabitants  for  slaves. 
Elated  with  his  constant  good  fortune,  Euma- 
chus resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  more  re- 


(f)  Ju|tin.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8.  Diod.  Sicul.  ut  supr. 
VOL.  II. 


mote  parts  of  Africa  on  the  side  of  Numidia  : 
here  too,  he  was  at  first  sin •rcssful ;  but  on 
hearing  that  a  formidable  body  of  the  natives 
were  advancing  to  give  him  battle,  he  aban- 
doned his  conquests,  and  retreated  preripi- 
tately  to  the  sea-coast,  after  having  lost,  num- 
bers of  his  men  by  the  climate  and  fatigue. 

This  reverse  of  Eumachus  occasioned  a 
considerable  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the 
affairs  of  Agathocles ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Car- 
thaginians heard  of  it,  they  redoubled  their 
former  activity,  with  a  resolution  to  embrace 
so  favourable  a  moment  to  repair  their  lo.- 
and  they  were  so  successful,  that  they  totally 
destroyed  two  out  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Syracusan  army,  and  surrounded  Archagathus 
with  the  third  so  closely,  as  to  intercept  all  his 
supplies  of  provisions.  This  caused  many  of 
his  confederates  to  desert,  to  avoid  the  fate, 
which  seemed  inevitable,  either  of  being  starv- 
ed to  death,  or  being  forced  to  surrender  to  an 
enemy,  from  whom  they  could  expect  nothing 
but  excruciating  tortures. 

In  this  state  of  perplexity,  Ju,  Per  ^OT. 
Archagathus  sent  an  express  to  \  A.  M.  36<j~. 
his  father,  acquainting  him  with  <  Olymp. 
the  great  losses  he  had  sustain-  I  CXVIM.  2. 
ed,  and  the  extreme  distress  of  ^ 
his  army  for  want  of  provisions.  Agathocles 
immediately  consigned  the  management  of  the 
war  in  Sicily  to  Leptines ;  and  having  pro- 
cured the  assistance  of  eighteen  Etruscan 
vessels,  gave  battle  to  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
then  on  the  coast,  took  five  of  their  ships,  and 
made  their  crews  prisoners.  Having  thus 
become  master  of  the  port,  and  secured  a 
passage  into  it  for  trading  vessels,  plenty  Mas 
soon  restored  to  the  city,  where  famine  had 
begun  to  make  great  havoc ;  and  taking  a 
sufficient  supply  for  himself,  he  sailed  for 
Africa,  where  the  army  was  in  a  mutinous 
state,  as  well  on  account  of  the  privations  they 
suffered,  as  from  a  want  of  payment  of  their 
arrears.  With  his  usual  address,  Agathocles 
brought  back  the  troops  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and  finding  they  amounted  to  22,000 
infantry  and  1500  cavalry,  he  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp  with  the  most  resolute 
bravery,  made  a  considerable  impression  on 
it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  complete 
victory,  when  his  African  mercenaries  basely 
deserted  him.  This  turned  the  fortune  of  th* 
day,  and  Agathocles  was  driven  back  to  his 
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own    entrenchments,    with    the   loss   of  3000 
Greeks  killed,  and  many  more  captured. 

As   an   acknowledgment  to   their  gods  for 
I  liis  advantage,  the  Carthaginians  determined 
uciifice    all   the  prisoners    of  distinction. 
During  the  performance  of  these   detestable 
rites,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  suddenly  arose, 
which  wafting  the  flames  to  the  sacred  taber- 
nacle near  the  altar,  spread  to  the  adjoining 
irnts  of  the  general  and   other  principal  offi- 
cer.-.   This  occasioned  a  dreadful  alarm  through 
the  whole  army,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
rapid  progress  the  fire  was  making.    In  a  short 
time  the  camp  was  entirely  laid  in  ashes,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers,  in  endeavouring  to  carry 
off  their  arms  and  the  rich  baggage  of  their 
officers,    perished   in   the   flames.       Some    of 
those  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  confla- 
gration, however,  did  not  meet  with  a  happier 
late ;  for  the  Africans  who  had  forsaken  Aga- 
thocles,  coming  over  in  a  body  to  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginians,  were  mistaken  by  the  fugi- 
tives for  the  whole  Syracusan  army  advancing 
in  order  of  battle  to  attack  them.     Under  this 
fatal   deception,    a  horrid  scene  of  confusion 
'ied:  some  took  to  their  heels;  others  fell 
down  in  heaps  one  upon  another;  while  others 
engaged  their  comrades,  mistaking   them  for 
the    enemy.     Five   thousand   men    lost    their 
lives    in    this    tumultuous    conflict;    the   rest 
nought  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Carthage; 
nor  could   the   return    of  daylight,    for  some 
time,    dissipate   their   horrific    apprehensions. 
Neither  did  these  dreadful  ravages  cease  here, 
for  the  African  deserters,  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  cause  of  the  confusion  in  which  they 
had  discovered  the  Carthaginians,  were  so  ter- 
riiied,  that  they  returned  to  the  army  of  Aga- 
thocles.      These,    seeing    a    body    of    troops 
advancing  towards  them  in  good  order,  con- 
(ti\ed   they   were    marching  to    attack  them, 
and    therefore   the  cry    of  "To  arms!"    was 
iumediately    thundered    through    the    whole 
aimy.     The  lamentable   screams  with  which 
the  air  was  rent,  proceeding  from  the  camp  of 
the  Carthaginians,   combined  with   the  flames 
towering    to    the   heavens,    corroborated    this 
opinion,  and  increased  the  horrors  of  confu- 
sion.    The  consequences  of  this  intestine  fray 
were  nearly  similar  to  those  which  the  Cartha- 
gjfkUOfl  hud  experienced  ;  and  neither  had  any 
reason  to  rejoice. 

Agathocles.   dispirited   by  this   catastrophe, 


which  cost  him  4000  men>  and  apprehending 
himself  in  danger  of  assassination  by  his  own 
son,  resolved   to  abandon  Africa.     His  want 
of  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  with  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,   who  were   masters  of  the 
sea,  and  his  persuasion  that  they  would  never 
make   peace    on   terms    compatible    with    his 
safety,    rendered    his    departure   in   a   public 
manner    impracticable;    and    he    turned    his 
thoughts  to  the  means  of  escaping  privately. 
Archagathus  having  discovered  his  intention, 
made  it  known  to  the  army,  who  immediately 
seized  Agathocles,  and  put  him  into  confine- 
ment.      In   the   ensuing   night,    however,    an 
alarm  was  spread,  that  the  enemy  was  advanc- 
ing in  force  to  attack  them  ;  and  for  want  of 
discipline  and  a  proper  commander,  a  general 
panic   arose,   every  one  preparing  to  flee,  he 
knew  not  whither.      Amid    the  general  con- 
fusion, Agathocles  found  means  to  steal  away, 
and  embarking  on  board  a  small  vessel,  left 
his  two  sons   to  the  wild  fury  of  the   disap- 
pointed  soldiers,   who  immediately  put  them 
to    death,    and    having   chosen    leaders    from 
among  themselves,  entered  into  a  composition 
with    the    Carthaginians.      The   conditions   of 
this  treaty  were :  that  the  Greeks  should  deli- 
ver   up    all    the    places    they  held  in    Africa, 
receiving  for  them   300  talents ;   that  such  of 
them  as  were  willing  to   engage  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian service  should  be  kindly  treated,  and 
receive  the  usual  pay :  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  transported  to  Sicily,  and  have  the 
city  of  Selimms    for   their   habitation.     Thus 
ended,  in  the  fourth  year,  this  celebrated  and 
bold  expedition  of  Agathocles,  who,  had  he 
been  duly  supported  by  his  army  and  confe- 
derates,  would  in  all  probability  have  made 
Carthage  a  dependency  on  Syracuse.     Diodo- 
rus  observes,  that  he  lost  his  children  and  his 
army  in  the  same  month,  and  on  the  same  day 
of  the  month,   as,   in  the  preceding  year,   he 
had    treacherously   murdered    Ophelias,    and 
brought  that  prince's  army  over  to  himself.(g) 

As  soon  as  Agathocles  landed  in  Sicily,  he 
sent  for  part  of  his  forces,  and  marched  against 
the  jJEgestines,  who  had  revolt-    ^juj  Per   4408 
ed,  and  having  taken  their  city  by    V  A.  M.      3698. 
storm,  he  put  all  the  inhabitants  •<       Olymp. 
to  death,  without  distinction  of  /  RCpVHIf  »3'. 
age    or    sex,    except    that    he    ^ 

(g)  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xx.  cap.  3.  Justin,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8. 
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inflicted  on  the  nobles  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
tures that  rat>e  or  malice  could  invent.  While 
thus  employed,  he  received  news  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  sons  in  Africa;  on  which  he  sent 
orders  to  his  brother  Antander,  governor  of 
Syracuse,  to  put  to  death  all  who  were  in  any 
degree  related  to  the  Syracusans  who  had 
attended  him  in  his  African  expedition:  an 
order  too  punctually  obeyed ;  for,  from  the 
great-grandfather  to  the  sucking  child,  not  one 
was  spared. 

This  cruel  execution  raised  Agathocles  nu- 
merous enemies,  who  joining  the  revolted 
Dinocrates,  reduced  him  to  such  streights, 
that  he  was  glad  to  ratify  the  peace  concluded 
by  his  troops  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
to  purchase  the  friendship  of  his  former 
foes  by  the  restoration  of  the  places  he  had 
taken  from  them  in  Sicily.  He  also  sent 
ambassadors  to  Dinocrates,  offering  to  resign 
the  sovereignty,  provided  two  strong  fortresses 
were  left  in  his  hands,  for  his  personal  secu- 
rity. But  his  proposal  was  rejected  with  dis- 
dain :  for  Dinocrates  had  under  his  command 
upwards  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  which 
he  must  have  disbanded,  had  Agathocles  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  and  the  democracy  been 
re-established. 

Finding  he  could  not  obtain 
a  peace,  Agathocles  resolved  to 
put  his  fate  on  the  issue  of  a 
battle;  and  attacking  Dinocra- 
tes in  his  camp,  he  put  him  to 
flight,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  with 
only  5000  infantry  and  800  cavalry.  After 
the  battle,  the  fugitives,  from  a  neighbouring 
height,  begged  to  be  admitted  to  a  capitula- 
tion, which  was  granted  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
\vere  disarmed,  Agathocles  surrounded  them 
with  his  troops  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  He 
nevertheless  received  Dinocrates,  who  was  a 
man  of  kindred  sentiments,  into  his  friendship, 
and  ever  afterwards  entrusted  him  with  his 
most  weighty  concerns.  The  consequence  of 
this  victory  was,  that  Agathocles,  in  the  course 
of  two  years  after  his  return  from  Africa, 
brought  all  Sicily  under  his  dominion,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cities  he  had  restored  to 
the  Carthaginians.(h) 

re-established  his   affairs  at  home, 


Jul.  Per.  4409. 

A.  M.       3699. 

Olymp. 
cxvin.     4. 

B.  C.  305. 


Havin  •; 


(h)  Diod.  Sicul.  et  Justin,  ut  supr.    Oros.  lib.  vii.  cap.  6. 
;£lian.  Var.  ffist.  lib.  ii. 


Jul.  I't-r.  4410. 

A.  M.       3700. 

Olyuip. 
CXIX.       1. 

B.  C.  304. 


Jul.  Per.  4414. 

A.  M.       3701. 

Olyinp. 
cxx.      1. 

B.  C.         300. 


Agathocles,  whose  ambitious 
mind  was  never  at  rest,  passed 
over  to  Italy,  where  he  subdued 
the  Brutii,  rather  by  the  terror 
of  his  name,  than  the  force  of 
his  arms.  From  Italy,  he  invaded  the  Lipari 
Islands,  and  obliged  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
to  pay  him  100  talents  of  gold  ;  and  after  he 
had  received  this  sum,  which  was  all  they  had, 
he  stripped  the  temples  of  their  rich  orna- 
ments, vessels,  and  sacred  treasures,  and  then 
sailed  away  for  Syracuse,  with  eleven  ships 
laden  with  riches.  On  his  way,  however,  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  by  which 
ten  of  his  vessels  were  cast  away,  and  he 
escaped  with  difficulty  in  a  single  galley. 

After  an  interval  of  about  four  years,  during 
which  history  is  silent  on  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
Agathocles  interfered  in  the 
wars  of  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  after  forcing 
Cassander  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Corcyra,  he  burned  the  whole 
Macedonian  fleet.  On  his  return,  he  met  with 
his  old  troops,  who  had  deserted  him  in  Africa, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  made  an  expedition  to  Italy,  and 
besieged  Crotona. 

Six  years  afterwards,  he  ra- 
vaged the  Italian  coasts,  and 
captured  the  city  of  Hipponium : 
but  he  had  scarcely  returned  to 
Syracuse,  when  news  reached 
him  of  the  revolt  of  the  Brutii. 

The  history  of  the  latter  years  of  Agathocles 
is  remarkably  scanty  of  events,  considering  the 
activity  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign :  only  a 
few  facts  are  left  on  record,  among  which  it  is 
said,  that  Agathocles  sent  one 
of  his  sons,  or  rather  grandsons, 
on  a  visit  to  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  king  of  Macedon,  &c. 
who  loaded  him  with  honours, 
and  arrayed  him  in  royal  vestments.  Whether 
this  prince  were  Archagathus,  the  grandson  of 
Agathocles,  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  honours  he  received  made  him  ambi- 
tious of  reigning,  and  inspired  him  with  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  his  grand- 
father ;  for,  at  his  instigation,  in 
the  very  next  year,  Agathocles 
was  poisoned  by  one  Maenon, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  unna- 
6  A  2 


Jul.  Per.  4421. 

A.  M.       3711. 

Olymp. 
cxxi.      4. 

B.  C.  203. 


Jul.  Per.  4424. 

A.  M.       3714. 

Olymp. 
cxxil.     3. 

B.  C.  2JW. 


-Jul.  Per.  4426. 
|  A.M.       3716. 

Olyinp. 

cxxit.    4. 

B.  C.          289. 
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turall)  almsed.  The  poison  was  administered 
i>\  means  of. a  toothpick  used  by  the  tyrant, 
which  corroding  his  gums  and  throat,  tortured 
his  uhole  system  with  racking  pains;  and 
because  these  did  not  bring  him  to  his  end 
quick  enough  for  the  assassins,  they  hurried 
him  away  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  burned  him 
while  yet  alive,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  72d,  or  95th,  of  his  age.  Such  was  the 
miserable  end  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
whose  character,  as  handed  down  to  modern 
limes,  would  induce  a  belief  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  monsters  that  ever  disgraced 
the  human  form,  were  there  not  reason  for 
believing  it  to  have  been  drawn  by  his  avowed 
and  irreconcilable  enemies.  Many  of  his 
actions  furnish  indubitable  proofs  that  he  was 
not  so  bad  as  he  is  represented  ;  and  the  fact 
of  his  keeping  possession  of  the  throne  for  so 
long  a  period  as  28  years,  and  under  such 
variety  of  fortunes,  shews,  not  only  that  he 
had  capacity  and  talents,  which  is  denied  by 
Tinueus,  but  that  his  subjects  were  more 
attached  to  him  than  that  writer  would  have 
them  believed  to  have  been.  The  death  of 
Ophelias,  which  is  charged  upon  him  as  a 
irime  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  seems  to  have 
been  a  judicial  infliction  for  some  great  offence 
against  the  laws  of  hospitality ;  it  was  con- 
trary  to  the  interest  of  Agathocle.s  to  have 
inflicted  it,  on  any  other  pretext,  at  the  critical 
moment  when  it  took  place ;  neither  can  the 
acquiescence  of  that  prince's  troops  be  well 
accounted  for  on  other  grounds.  Polybius 
arid  Seipio  Africanus  both  speak  of  his  mili- 
tary talents  with  admiration;  and  when  the 
latter  invaded  Africa,  he  copied  him  in  many 
particulars.  The  severity  of  his  executions 
has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  his  inhuman 
disposition :  but  before  we  agree  to  this,  we 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  facts  have  not 
been  exaggerated.  He  was  indeed  placed  in 
a  most  trying  situation ;  with  an  army  ever 
inclined  to  mutiny,  and  confederates  on  whose 
fidelity  he  could  not  rely,  it  excites  no  wonder 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  harsh  and 
< -i -in  1  customs  of  his  times,  to  keep  the  one  in 
subjection,  and  to  deter  the  others  from  deser- 
tion. ll;s  chief  faults  in  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaries seem  to  have  been  his  sordid 
origin  and  splendid  success:  the  latter  was 
tin-  lair  regard  of  his  valour  and  perseverance: 
the  former  he  was  so  far  from  being  ashamed 


of,  that  he  boasted  of  it,  as  giving  additional 
lustre  to  his  exalted  station  ;  and  at  his  public 
entertainments,  while  his  guests  were  served 
in  gold  and  silver,  he  used  to  eat  on  earthen- 
ware, saying,  that  although  he  wore  a  diadem, 
he  was  still  a  potter  .(i) 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  his  grandson 
Archagathus  assumed  the  regal  title  ;  but 
Maenon  usurped  the  authority,  and  in  the  fifth 
year  endeavoured  to  render  himself  absolute, 
by  procuring  the  assassination  ,Ju]  Per  442f>. 
of  the  prince.  His  pretensions  VA.  M.  3719. 
were,  however,  disputed  by  Ice-  <  Olymp. 
tas,  to  whom  the  Syracusans  /  RCpXIII-  *'  . 
had  entrusted  the  command  of 
their  army  ;  and  Maenon,  finding  himself  too 
weak  for  the  contest,  had  recourse  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. This  gave  rise  to  a  new  war,  in 
the  course  of  which,  Icetas  gained  several 
victories  over  the  combined  forces  of  Maenon 
and  his  allies,  and  at  last  seized  on  that 
authority,  of  which  he  had  deprived  his  rival  ; 
yet  he  declined  the  title  of  king,  and  contented 
himself  with  that  of  praetor.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  command,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  suppressing  a  revolt  of  the  -rjuj  Per  4435 
Agrigentines,  who,  under  Phin-  \  A.  M.  372.5. 
tias,  had  joined  the  rebels  and  <  Olymp. 
Syracusan  exiles,  one  Tcenion,  I  cxxv-  -^ 
or  Thynion,  possessed  himself 
of  the  sovereign  power,  but  being  opposed  by 
Sosistratus,  who  entertained  a  similar  design, 
a  civil  war  broke  out  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  Carthaginians,  taking  advantage  of 
these  divisions,  reduced  most  of  the  Syracu- 
san dependencies,  and  invested  the  capital 
itself  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  an  army  of 
50,000  men.  A  regard  therefore  to  their  mu- 
tual interest  united  the  two  competitors,  and 
they  invited  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  from 
Italy,  to  put  an  end  to  their  troubles.  In  this 
invitation  they  were  joined  by  the  Leontines 
and  Agrigentines  ;  and  the  Syracusans  were 
anxious  that  he  should  place  upon  the  throne 
his  son  Alexander,  by  Lanassa,  daughter  of 
Agathocles,  that  they  might  be  freed  from  their 
tyrants. 

Pyrrhus  readily  acceded  to    ,Ju,    Per    443(J 
the  invitation,  and  landed  with    I  A.  M.        372(5. 


his  army,  consisting  of  30,000  "j  Olymp. 
infantry,   2500  cavalry,  and  a    IB.  C. 


cxxv.  3. 
278. 


(i)   Vide  Auson. 
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number  of  elephants,  at  Tauromenium,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Tyndarion,  tyrant  of  that 
city.  His  landing  was  hailed  as  the  epocha 
of  deliverance,  not  to  Syracuse  alone,  but  to 
all  Sicily ;  so  that  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
the  capital,  before  he  received  the  submission 
of  all  the  cities  that  were  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  enemy.  At  Syracuse,  Tcenion  and 
Sosistratus  put  him  in  possession  of  the  fleet 
and  public  treasure ;  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years  he  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of  all 
their  allies,  made  himself  master  of  many  of 
their  towns,  and  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  to  obtain  peace,  they  must  make  the 
Libyan  sea  the  boundary  of  their  dominions 
on  the  side  of  Greece. 

Eryx   and   Lilybaeum  were    the   only   two 

important  places  left  to  the  Carthaginians  :  the 

Jul.  Per.  4438.^    forraer>  though  defended  by  a 

A.  M.      3728!  /    numerous  garrison,  he  took  by 

Olymp.       >  assault,  himself  being  the  first 

cxxvi.  i.  I  man  wjlo  mounted  the  wall, 
2761  •*  after  having  slain  many  Africans 
with  his  own  hand.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Mamertini,  whom  Agathocles  had 
brought  into  Sicily  from  Campania,  and  who, 
after  that  prince's  death,  had  treacherously 
massacred  the  Messanians,  and  established 
themselves  in  their  city :  these  he  defeated  in 
a  pitched  battle,  drove  them  from  all  their 
possessions,  and  blockaded  them  within  the 
walls  of  Messana.  Lilybaeum,  a  maritime 
city,  of  great  natural  strength,  and  fortified  by 
art  in  the  best  manner,  was  the  next  object  of 
his  attack.  It  was  considered  as  the  key  to 
the  whole  island ;  and  while  lie  was  preparing 
for  the  siege,  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  his  con- 
quests, sent  ambassadors  with  overtures  of 
peace,  on  terms  that  might  be  deemed  advan- 
tageous to  him,  so  anxious  were  they  for  the 
retention  of  this  port ;  but  he  would  listen  to 
nothing  short  of  their  unreserved  evacuation  of 
the  island,  which,  in  the  elation  of  his  success, 
he  doubted  not  of  being  able  to  compel  them 
to.  He  therefore  began  the  siege ;  but,  being 
repulsed  in  every  attack,  was  obliged,  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  to  draw  ofl'his  forces. 
Jul.  Per.  4439.N  .  Notwithstanding  this  reverse 
A.  M.  3729. 1  Pyrrhus  entertained  thoughts  of 
Olymp.  >  invading  the  Carthaginians  in 

cxxvi.    2.    (    Africa;    and   was   so  sanguine 
of  success,  that  he  caused  his 
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son  Alexander  to  be  recognized  king  of  Sicily. 
The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose  of  an  African  expedition, 
being  sensible,  that  while  the  Carthaginians 
remained  in  the  island,  they  could  have  no 
tranquillity.  Messana,  also,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mamertini,  who  were  only  waiting  for 
the  king's  absence  to  renew  their  depredations. 
Pyrrhus,  however,  persisted  in  his  resolution, 
and  as  he  wanted  seamen  to  man  his  fleet,  he 
obliged  the  maritime  cities  to  furnish  them, 
and  even  pressed  into  his  service  persons  of 
rank,  if  they  had  any  experience  in  naval 
afl'airs.  This  arbitrary  procedure  caused  the 
Sicilians  to  abate  much  of  their  attachment  to 
him ;  and  he  widened  the  breach  by  conferring 
the  first  dignities  of  state,  and  the  government 
of  cities,  on  foreigners.  Observing  that  the 
Sicilians  were  dissatisfied,  he  garrisoned  their 
cities  with  troops  devoted  to  his  government, 
and  at  length  proceeded  to  banish,  or  con- 
demn to  death,  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 
on  charges  of  pretended  treason.  He  endea- 
voured to  force  Sosistratus  to  attend  him  into 
Africa,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  leave  him  in 
Syracuse;  but  Sosistratus,  to  avoid  compli- 
ance with  his  commands,  withdrew  from  his 
native  city ;  and  Toenion,  who  had  always 
adhered  to  Pyrrhus,  and  had  crowned  him 
king  of  Syracuse  on  his  first  landing,  was  pri- 
vately assassinated.  These,  and  many  other 
tyrannical  acts,  excited  such  an  aversion  to 
Pyrrhus,  that  many  of  the  cities  entered  into 
a  league  with  the  Carthaginians,  as  did  others 
with  the  Mamertini.  His  troops,  by  daily 
desertions,  were  reduced  to  his  Epirot  pha- 
lanx ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  hearing  of  the 
change,  sent  over  a  numerous  army,  while 
their  fleet  cruised  around  the  island  to  pre- 
vent his  escape.  Pyrrhus  finding  himself  thus 
deserted,  was  glad  of  a  pretence  to  leave 
Sicily,  furnished  him  by  an  embassy  from  the 
Brutii  and  their  neighbours,  imploring  his 
assistance  against  the  Romans.  He  embarked 
in  the  ships  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Italy,  but  was  met  at  sea  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  sunk  seventy  of  his  vessels,  and  dispersed 
or  took  the  rest ;  so  that  he  saved  himself  in 
Italy  with  only  twelve  galleys,  the  poor 
remains  of  a  fleet  of  200  sail.  After  his  de- 
parture, the  Carthaginians  reduced  the  cities 
formerly  in  their  possession  with  as  much 
celerity  as  Pyrrhus  had  conquered  them,  and 
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M 'tiled  their  aiFairs  in  Sicily  upon  a  firmer  basis 
than  t'\er.(j) 

The  Syracusans  being  left  without   a   go- 
\  enior,  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  whilst 
their  army   lay   encamped   near   Mergana,   a 
cjuarrel  between  the  soldiers  and  citizens  had 
nearly  produced   a  fatal   effect.     To   restore 
order,    the  officers  elected   Artemidorus   and 
Hiero   for  their  leaders,   and   invested   them 
with   almost   absolute  authority.      Hiero,  the 
son  of  Hierocles,  was  a  descendant  of  Gelo, 
ilie  first  king  of  Syracuse  ;  but  his  mother  was 
a  slave,    which  made  his  father  ashamed  to 
o\\n  him;  and,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the 
limes,  he  was  exposed.     His  miraculous  pre- 
servation, however,  caused  his  father  to   re- 
<vi\e  him  into  favour,  and  his  youth  was  dis- 
tinguished by  courage,  prudence,  and  address 
in   military   exercises.     He  was   still   a  very 
young  man,  when   raised   to  the  command ; 
>••!,  as  soon  as  he  and  his  colleague  had  by 
management  of  friends  got  possession  of 
Syracuse,  he  discovered  his  talent  for  go-  em- 
ing   by   reconciling   the   contending    factions 
without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life,  and  by 
Jul.  Per.  4440.A   gami.ng  tne  hearts  of  all  parties 
A.  M.      3730!  /   by  his  address,  so  that  all  civil 
Olymp.       >  and  military  power  was  unani- 
cxxvi.    3.    I    mously  vested   in   him.(k)     In 
'•'   this  new  capacity,  his  first  ob- 
ji  (  t  was  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  city, 
\\hen  he  should  be  absent  with  the  army;  for 
he  had  observed,  that  at  such  times  Syracuse 
particularly  agitated  by  seditious  dema- 
us  and  lovers   of  novelty:    he   therefore 
appointed  Leptines,  a  man  of  great  influence 
among  the  people,  to  be  his  lieutenant-governor, 
and  to  attacli  him  the  more  to  his  interest,  he 
married    his    daughter.     He   then  purged   his 
army  of  the  mutinous  mercenaries,  who  were 
continually    exciting    discontents    among    the 
troops;  but  the  method  he  adopted  accorded 
little  with  his  general  character,  and  if  resorted 
to  by  Agathocles,  would  doubtless  have  been 
exposed  in  all  its  atrocity.     Hiero's  historians, 
ho  never,  have  qualified  it  with  the  name  of 
expcrtit-m-y;  which  shews  that  their  encomiums 
on  his  government  are  to  be  received  with  as 
much  caution  as  their  censures  upon  that  of 


(j)  Pint,  in  Vit.  Pyrrh.  Pausan.  lib.  i.  Justin,  lib.  xxiii, 
cap.  3  DionjH.  Halicarn.  i»  Excerpt.  Vales.  Diod.  Sicul, 
lib.  xxi. 


his  predecessor.  Taking  the  field  against  the 
Mamertini,  as  soon  as  he  came  within  sight 
of  the  enemy,  he  divided  his  army  into  two 
bodies,  one  composed  of  Syracusans,  the  other 
of  mercenaries :  the  latter  he  ordered  to  begin 
the  attack,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
former,  as  if  he  intended  to  support  them :  but 
he  abandoned  them  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy, 
so  that  they  were  all  cut  off.  He  then  revived 
the  military  discipline  among  the  Syracusans, 
took  other  mercenaries,  more  tractable  than 
the  former,  into  his  service;  and  by  degrees 
rendered  his  army  formidable,  as  well  to  the 
Carthaginians  as  the  Mamertini.  The  latter 
he  defeated  in  a  set  battle,  near  the  city  of 
Mylae,  took  their  general  Cios  prisoner,  and 
after  making  himself  master  of  Mylae,  Ama- 
sela,  Alaesa,  and  Abacaenum,  returned  triumph- 
ant, and  laden  with  spoil,  to  Jul  Per  4445 
Syracuse,  where  he  was  saluted  i  A.  M.  3735. 


-^         Olymp. 

afterwards  recognized  as   /  cxxvn. 
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with  the  title  of  king,  and  was 

soon 

such  by  all  the  allies.(l) 

Some  time  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
Hiero  reduced  the  Mamertini  to  such  streights, 
that  they  sent  ambassadors,  offering  to  put  the 
city  of  Messana  into  his  hands,  .,  juj  Pei  4449 
provided  he  would  suffer  the  V  A.  M.  3739. 
inhabitants  to  retain  their  an-  <  Olymp. 
cient  rights  and  privileges,  and  I  RCX-^VIII'04' 
protect  them  from  foreign  inva- 
sion.  The  Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  tra- 
verse this  negociation  ;  but  finding  themselves 
unable  to  prevent  its  taking  effect,  they  by 
stratagem  got  possession  of  Messana,  while 
Hiero  was  detained  on  his  way  towards  it  by 
the  crafty  Hannibal.  That  commander  had 
concealed  some  troops  in  the  Lipari  Islands, 
and  while  they  were  passing  over,  he  paid  a 
visit  of  congratulation  to  Hiero,  on  his  late 
victory,  and  thus  delayed  his  march,  till  the 
Carthaginian  troops  were  admitted  into  Mes- 
sana. On  receiving  this  reinforcement,  the 
Mamertines  were  divided  into  several  opinions : 
some  proposed  to  accept  the  protection  of 
Carthage,  offered  to  them  by  Hannibal ;  others 
were  for  rejecting  their  services,  and  surren- 
dering to  the  king  of  Syracuse,  whose  mild 
government  and  strict  probity  they  were  well 

(k)  Justin,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  14. 

(I)  Justin,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  4.   Polyb.  lib.  i.  cap.  16. 
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assured  of;  but  not  agreeing  on  either  alterna- 
tive, it  was  at  last  determined  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Romans,  and  the  first  Punic  war 
was  the  consequence.(m) 

The  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Mamertines,  produced  an  alliance  be- 
tween Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  exten- 
sive preparations  were  made  by  both,  as  well 
for  the  siege  of  Messana,  as  to  expel  the 
Romans  from  the  island.  The  Carthaginians 
posted  themselves  near  Cape  Pelorum,  and 
lined  the  coast  with  their  navy,  whilst  Hiero, 
with  his  troops,  encamped  about  mount  Chal- 
cis,  and  blockaded  the  city  on  the  land  side : 
but  from  the  want  of  concert  between  them, 
the  consul  Appins  Claudius  succeeded  in  land- 
ing his  forces,  defeated  Hiero,  and  entered 
Jul.  Per.  445o."\  Messana  in  triumph.  The  king 
A.  M.  3740.  /  of  Syracuse,  conceiving  himself 
Olymp.  )•  to  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
Carthaginians,  decamped  hastily 
in  the  night,  and  retired  to  his 
own  capital ;  while  Claudius,  after  experienc- 
ing a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Carthagi- 
nian camp,  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, making  excursions  to  the  very  gates  of 
Syracuse.(n) 

Jul.  Per.  4451.-\          In     the     foll°"  'mS    ?™T>    the 

A.  M.  3741.  /  Romans  met  with  such  success, 
Olymp.  >  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
cxxix.  i.  k  months,  they  reduced,  by  assault 
'  or  capitulation,  07  places,  among 
which  were  Adranum,  Centuripae,  Ala?sa,  Tau- 
romenium,  and  Catana ;  and  Syracuse  was 
invested  by  the  two  consular  armies.  The 
imminent  danger  in  which  Hiero  now  found 
himself,  made  him  desirous  of  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  enemy,  and  he  sent  out  depu- 
ties to  treat  with  the  consuls,  who  were  not 
averse  to  the  proposal,  knowing  that  by  keep- 
ing a  friendly  correspondence  with  Hiero,  the 
Carthaginians  would  be  left  to  depend  solely 
on  their  own  forces,  and  that  the  Roman 
armies  would  be  plentifully  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  Syracuse,  the  want  of  which  they 
had  severely  felt  in  the  preceding  year.  A 
treaty  was  therefore  soon  concluded,  by  the 
conditions  of  which,  Rome  was  to  receive 
Hiero  into  the  number  of  her  friends  and 


(m)  Diocl.  Sicul.  lib.  \\\i.  in  Excerpt.  Rhodoman.  et  7/<r.<- 
chel.    Polyb.  lib.  i.    Xonar.  lib.  \iii.  cap.  8. 

(n)  Polyb.  lib.  i.    Xonar.  lib.  viii.  <-ip.  <).    Eutrop.  lib.  ii. 
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allies,  and  to  protect  his  capital  and  domi- 
nions from  all  hostilities  :  while  Hiero  was  to 
deliver  up  all  his  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom,  pay  the  republic;  100  talents  of  silver, 
and  cultivate  her  friendship  by  a  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  treaty.  This  compact  \v;is  ;ii 
first  only  a  truce  for  fifteen  years;  but  tin- 
conditions  were  so  punctually  adhered  to  on 
both  sides,  that  it  lasted  as  long  as  Hiero 
lived  .(o) 

From  this  time,  Hiero  saw  no  war  in  hi- 
dominions :  he  heard  indeed  its  clamour,  and 
beheld  the  whole  country  around  him  in 
flames,  through  the  cruel  hostilities  waged 
against  each  other  by  the  two  most  po\\< -rfnl 
republics  in  the  world  ;  but  he  and  his  sub- 
jects enjoyed  the  sweets  of  profound  tranquil- 
lity. From  time  to  time,  he  supplied  his  allies 
with  provisions ;  and  they,  in  return,  proti 
him  from  the  common  enemy.  Indeed,  the 
Romans,  on  several  occasions  during  the  firs) 
Punic  war,  were  convinced  how  m-ces>ary  it 
was  for  them  to  cultivate  his  friendship;  for 
without  his  aid  they  must  have  evacuated  the. 
island,  in  consequence  of  their  convoys  In  .;) 
Italy  being  intercepted  by  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  which  they  had  no  navy  sufficient  to 
resist. (p) 

The  interval  between  the  end  ..a  the 
Punic  war,  and  beginning  of  the  second,  which 
included  about  25  years,  was  to  Hiero  a  term 
of  tranquillity,  if  we  except  the  assistance  he 
afforded  the  Carthaginians  in  their  war  with 
their  mercenary  troops.  During  this  period, 
Hiero 's  sole  application  was  to  make  his  sub- 
jects happy,  by  suppressing  the  factious  divi- 
sions that  had  long  reigned  among  them :  and 
lie  so  well  succeeded,  that  the  citizens  and 
soldiers,  who  had  always  considered  thei; 
interests  to  be  at  variance,  became  cordially 
united.  As  the  chief  riches  of  his  country 
consisted  in  grain,  he  not  only  promoted 
cultural  pursuits,  but  ncide  them  his  particular 
study,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  is  now  lost.  His  regulations  in  this 
respect  were  considered  so  \\ise  mid  equita- 
ble, that  they  l>.  came  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  country,  and  in  subsequent  ages  were- 
deemed  so  sacred,  that  when  Syracuse  and 


(o)  Justin,    lib.   \\iii. 
cap.  6. 

(p)  Polyb.  lib.  xviii. 


Pulyb.    lib.    i.     Zonar.   lib.    viii. 
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sic-ily  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
llu-  senate  would  not  have  his  institutions  in- 
fringed upon.(q) 

Jul  Per  4490  ^  When  the  island  of  Rhodes 
A.  M.  3780.  /  was  desolated  by  the  dreadful 
ou  ni.  >  earthquake,  which  threw  down 

I   the  celebrated  colossus,  Hiero 

^ 


ou  nip 
cxxxix. 


i. 


sent  100  talents,  with  other 
magnificent  presents,  to  relieve  the  sufferers  ; 
and  afterwards  erected  two  statues  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  that  island,  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  Syracuse  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  the  Rhodians.(r) 

Though  Hiero  seemed  entirely  occupied 
with  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  his  king- 
dom, he  did  not  neglect  the  means  of  defence. 
To  him  Syracuse  was  indebted  for  those 
amazing  military  engines  which  the  Syracu- 
sans  afterwards  made  use  of  when  besieged  by 
the  Romans  :  and  the  public  edifices,  temples, 
palaces,  arsenals,  &c.  which  were  erected  by 
his  order,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Archimedes,  were  the  greatest  ornament  of 
his  metropolis.  He  caused  a  vast  number  of 
ships  to  be  built  for  the  exportation  of  corn, 
in  which  the  whole  riches  of  the  island  con- 
sisted :  and  we  read  of  a  galley  constructed 
by  his  order,  which  was  the  wonder  of  the 
age.  Archimedes  spent  a  whole  year  in  finish- 
ing it;  while  Hiero  daily  animated  the  work- 
men with  his  presence.  It  had  twenty  benches 
of  oars,  three  spacious  apartments,  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  large  palace.  The  floor  of 
the  middle  apartment  was  inlaid  with  repre- 
sentations, in  various  colours,  of  the  stories  in 
Homer's  Iliad;  and  the  ceiling,  windows,  and 
other  parts,  were  finished  with  exquisite  taste. 
In  the  upper  apartment  was  a  spacious  gym- 
nasium, with  walks  and  artificial  gardens,  fur- 
nished with  all  kinds  of  shrubs  and  plants  ; 
but  the  finest  of  the  apartments  was  that  of 
Venus,  the  floor  of  which  was  inlaid  with  agate 
and  other  costly  stones,  the  interior  was  lined 
with  cypress  wood,  and  the  windows  were 
adorned  with  ivory,  paintings,  and  small  sta- 
tues. Here  were  a  library,  a  bath  with  three 
boilers,  and  a  bathing  vessel,  made  of  a  single 
variegated  stone,  capable  of  containing  250 
quarts,  supplied  from  a  reservoir  at  the  head 
of  the  vessel,  which  held  100,000  quarts.  Ex- 

(q)  Polyb.  lib.  i.    Cic.  Orut.  in  Ver.  de  Fr*m.  n.  16. 
(r)  Polyb.  lib.  v. 


teriorly,  this  galley  was  adorned  on  all  sides 
with  fine  paintings  ;  and  it  was  furnished  with 
eight  towers,  surrounded  with  parapets  for 
discharging  stones  from,  upon  an  enemy.  To 
the  side  of  the  vessel  was  attached  an  engine, 
which  threw  a  stone  of  300  weight  and  an 
arrow  of  18  feet,  the  distance  of  a  stadium. 
The  hold  of  this  vessel  was  of  extraordinary 
depth ;  yet  by  means  of  a  machine,  invented 
by  Archimedes,  a  single  man  could  clear  it  of 
water  in  a  few  minutes.  So  singular  a  struc- 
ture excited  general  admiration  ;  and  an  Athe- 
nian poet,  who  wrote  some  lines  in  praise  of 
it,  was  rewarded  by  Hiero  with  1000  medemni 
(6000  bushels)  of  wheat.  The  king  afterwards 
made  a  present  of  this  vessel  to  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt ;  and  sent  it  to  Alexandria,  in  the 
time  of  a  great  famine  there,  with  several  other 
ships  of  less  burden,  laden  with  com  and  other 
provisions.(s) 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  Hiero  gave  signal 
proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romans.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  consul  Sempronius  at  Mes- 
sana,  he  went  to  meet  him  with  ,-jul  Per  4496 
a  well  appointed  fleet,  supplied  S  A.  M.  3786\ 
his  legions  with  corn  and  clothes  \  Olymp.  CXL.  3. 
at  his  own  expense,  and  would  '  B-  c- 
have  attended  him  into  Italy,  had  not  the  consul, 
on  receiving  news  of  some  advantages  gained 
by  the  Romans  at  sea,  declined  his  services .(t) 
After  the  victory  of  Hannibal  at  ,.jui  Per  4497 
lake  Thrasymene,  when  the  S  A.  M.  3787. 
Romans  were  abandoned  by  1 0lymp.  CXL.  4. 
many  of  their  allies,  Hiero  sent  CB-C- 
a  fleet  laden  with  corn  to  the  port  of  Ostia, 
bearing  also  a  massive  golden  image  of  Vic- 
tory, weighing  300  pounds,  which  he  begged  the 
senate  to  accept  as  a  favourable  augury,  and  a 
pledge  of  his  vows  for  their  prosperity.  With 
the  same  fleet  he  sent  over  1000  archers  and 
slingers,  observing,  that  he  had  sent  no  other 
troops,  because  he  knew  the  Romans  never 
employed  strangers  in  their  armies ;  but  these 
they  would  find  so  serviceable  in  opposing  the 
Balearic  and  Numidian  slingers,  that  he  en- 
treated they  might  be  received.  To  his  pre- 
sents, Hiero  added  a  piece  of  advice,  namely, 
that  the  praetor  who  should  be  sent  to  command 
in  Sicily,  might  be  commissioned  to  cross  from 
thence  into  Africa,  and  thereby  divert  the  Car- 

(s)  Athenaeus,  lib.  5. 
(t)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxi. 
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thaginians  from  sending  any  supplies  toHannilc.il 
in  Italy.  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  were 
much  touched  by  these  instances  of  Hiero's 
affection;  they  accepted  his  presents  and  his 
slingers,  wrote  him  a  very  obliging  letter,  and 
empowered  T.  Otacilius,  who  commanded  in 
Sicily,  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  if  he 
thought  proper.(u) 

Jul.  Per    4498  ~\         ^ne    event    of    the    battle    of 
A.  M.      3788.X   Cannae   put   Hiero's    fidelity  to 
Olymp.      V  Rome  to  a  very  severe  test :  it 
CXLI.     i.     I    was    followed   by  an  universal 


B.C. 


216. 


defection  of  the  Roman  allies, 
and  by  an  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians,  who  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Syracuse.  Yet  the  king's  constancy 
remained  unshaken ;  his  only  grief  being  to 
see  some  of  his  own  family,  particularly  his 
son  Gelo,  who  had  married  Nereis,  daughter 
of  Pyrrhus,  favouring  the  Carthaginians.  This 
prince,  considering  the  Romans  as  absolutely 
conquered  by  Hannibal,  openly  declared  for 
Carthage,  and  had  armed  the  multitude,  and 
stirred  up  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to  join  him, 
when  his  measures  were  broken  by  his  sudden 
death,  which  happened  so  seasonably,  that 
his  father  was  suspected  to  have  been  privy 
to  it.(v) 

Jul.  Per.  4499. -\        Hiero    did   not   long  survive 

A.  M.      3789.  /    his  son:  for  he  died  in  the  fol- 

Olymp.       >  lowing    year,    in    the   90th,    or 

CXLI.    2.     I    94th,  Of  his  age,  and  54th  of  his 

°'^    reign,  infinitely  regretted  by  his 

subjects,  and  no  less  so  by  the  Romans,  whose 

faithful   friend   he   had   been  during  the   long 

period  of  half  a  century. 

Hieronymus,  the  son  of  Gelo,  was  but  fifteen 
years  old,  when  the  demise  of  his  grandfather 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  Syracusan  throne. 
It  had  been  the  intention  of  Hiero  to  restore 
the  republic  at  his  death  ;  but  he  was  diverted 
from  his  purpose  by  his  ambitious  daughter 
Demarata  and  her  husband  Andranodorus, 
who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mino- 
rity of  Hieronymus  to  get  the  supreme  power 
into  their  own  hands.  The  old  king  had  pene- 
trated this  design,  and,  to  prevent  it,  had  by 
his  will  appointed  fifteen  guardians  to  his 
grandson;  but  And ranodorus  soon  found  means 
to  remove  these,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the 


(u)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  37. 
(v)  Ibid.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  4,  ct  seq. 
VOL.  II. 


sole  authority,  though  acting  in  the  king's 
name.  Under  the  direction  of  this  man,  Hie- 
ronymus became  quite  (lie  reverse  of  his  pre- 
decessor: he  resinned  the  purple  and  diadem, 
uhieh  Hiero  had  laid  aside,  made  hiniM-h 
dillicidt  of  access,  affected  an  air  of  contempt 
towards  his  subjects,  and  never  appeared  in 
public  but  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses, 
surrounded  by  a  troop  of  guards.  This  super- 
cilious conduct,  added  to  some  instances  ni 
cruelty,  soon  estranged  the  people  from  his 
government,  and  a  plot  was  formed  for  hi- 
destruction.  Its  execution  was,  however,  de- 
layed for  a  time  by  a  discovery  made  by  one 
of  the  king's  menial  servants;  but  he  could 
name  none  of  the  conspirators,  except  Theo- 
dotus,  who,  on  being  put  to  the  torture  to 
make  him  reveal  his  accomplices,  accused 
only  the  king's  most  intimate  friends,  and  they 
were  in  consequence  put  to  death,  while  those 
who  were  really  guilty  so  confident  ly  depended 
on  the  resolute  secrecy  of  Theodotus,  that  not 
one  of  them  quitted  the  city.(w) 

Among  those  who  suffered  innocently  on 
this  occasion,  was  Thraso,  surnamed  Charca- 
rus,  a  crafty  statesman,  strongly  attached  to 
the  Roman  interest  ;  and  by  his  influence,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Andranodorus,  the  king 
had  been  kept  from  declaring  in  favour  ni 
Carthage:  but  as  soon  as  he  was  removed,  a 
negociation  was  entered  into  with  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  which  led  to  an  embassy  being  sent  to 
Cartilage,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  that 
republic.  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  Roman  pne- 
tor  in  Sicily,  took  umbrage  at  these  proceed- 
ings, and  sent  deputies  to  the  court  of  Syra- 
cuse, to  renew  the  alliance  made  with  Hiero; 
but  they  were  only  treated  with  contempt,  and 
the  Carthaginian  treaty  was  conlirmed.(x) 

The  Roman  praetor  immediately  began  hos- 
tilities in  the  Syracusan  territories  ;  and  Hie- 
ronymus,  leading  his  troops  to  Leontini,   fixed 
his  residence  there,  sending  out  detachments 
to  dislodge  the  Romans  from  the  posts  they 
possessed.     By    this^time,    the    ,-j,,|.  por.  .,;„,„. 
conspirators,  whom  Theodotus    y\.  M.      :nuo. 
had    refused    to   discover,    had   <        OKrap. 
matured  their  plan,   and  Hiero-    /     C,XLI- 
nymus  was  assassinated  as  he 
passed  through  a  narrow  street  from  the  forum 
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to  Uie  palace.  On  the  first  news  of  his  death, 
the  army,  which  was  encamped  around  Leon- 
tini,  drew  their  swords,  declaring  their  deter- 
mination to  sacrifice  his  murderers;  but  the 
.  i  name  of  liberty,  which  the  conspirators 
made  to  resound  through  the  city  and  camp, 
added  to  some  hopes  held  out  of  the  royal  trea- 
sure being  distributed  among  them,  not  only 
appeased  their  resentment,  but  brought  them  to 
such  a  sensibility  of  the  deceased  king's  public 
crimes  and  private  vices,  that  they  left  his  dead 
body  to  rot  in  the  street :  so  little  worth  is  the 
zeal  of  the  inconstant  multitude. 

As  soon  as  Hieronymus  was  dead,  some  of 
the  conspirators  hastened  to  Syracuse,  to  se- 
cure that  city ;  but  the  news  had  gone  before 
them,  and  Andranodorus,  with  the  royal  fac- 
tion, had  secured  themselves  in  Ortygia.  The 
whole  city  was  soon  in  commotion,  which  Han- 
nibal, by  his  ambassadors  Epicydes  and  Hip- 
pocrates, took '  care  to  promote,  in  the  hope 
that  he  should  thereby  secure  his  conquests  in 
Italy,  and  give  Carthage  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  her  ancient  dominion  in  Sicily, 
where  Rome  would  find  it  more  difficult  to 
maintain  a  war,  than  in  her  own  neighbour- 
hood. The  result  of  these  tumults  was  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy ;  the  murder,  by 
a  judicial  sentence  of  the  popular  assembly, 
of  the  whole  royal  family,  with  only  the  excep- 
tion of  Zoippus,  who  happened  to  be  absent 
in  Egypt;  and  the  addition  of  Epicydes  and 
Hippocrates,  who  were  of  Syracusan  origin,  to 
the  assembly  of  chief  magistrates.(y) 

Although  Hannibal  was  thus  far  successful, 
he  could  not  prevent  the  consul  Marcellus 
from  landing  an  army  in  Sicily,  to  support  the 
Roman  troops  already  in  that  island,  under 
the  prators  Appius  Claudius  and  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  Most  of  the  Syracusan  magistrates 
were  at  that  time  inclined  to  renew  the  league 
with  Rome,  and  Marcellus  received  their  over- 
ture>  uith  complacency  ;  but  during  the  nego- 
tiation, Epicydes  and  Hippocrates,  who  had 
been  sent  with  troops  to  protect  the  Leontines 
from  some  predatory  incursions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, fell  unexpectedly  upon  a  Roman  de- 
taelniient,  and  after  cutting  it  to  pieces,  shut 
themselves  up  in  Leontini.  Here  they  set  up 
a  short-lived  democracy,  with  themselves  at 

(y)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  23—26. 


its  head ;  but  Marcellus,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Syracusans,  invested  the  city,  and  took  it 
on  the  first  assault.  Epicydes  and  his  col- 
league effected  their  escape,  and  found  means 
so  to  incense  the  Syracusan  soldiery,  sent  to 
apprehend  them,  against  their  commanders 
and  the  magistrates,  that  on  their  return  to  the 
city,  most  of  the  latter  were  massacred,  and 
themselves  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
govermnent.(z) 

As  soon  as  Marcellus  heard  that  Epicydes 
and  Hippocrates  were  become  masters  of 
Syracuse,  he  left  Leontini,  and  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  magistrates  who  had  fled  to 
his  camp  for  safety,  invested  the  Sicilian  capi- 
tal. rlhe  Roman  commanders,  before  they 
commenced  their  operations,  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  citizens,  who, 
they  had  reason  to  believe,  were  unwillingly 
dragged  into  the  war  by  their  tyrants.  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes,  however,  would  not: 
suffer  their  ambassadors  to  enter  the  city,  and 
in  a  conference  held  with  them  without  the 
walls,  they  treated  them  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt. 

Marcellus  hoping  to  carry  Syracuse  by 
assault,  as  he  had  taken  Leontini,  ordered  a 
simultaneous  attack  to  be  made  by  sea  and 
land,  taking  himself  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  leaving  the  army  under  the  direction  of 
Appius.  The  city  was  22  miles  in  circuit,  and 
on  the  land  side  the  consul  ordered  machines 
of  various  kinds  to  be  raised,  not  doubting  but 
that  in  so  great  an  extent  some  weak  part 
would  be  found  in  the  fortifications.  To  his 
great  astonishment,  however,  he  found  all 
places  equally  defended  by  the  wonderful 
ingenuity  of  a  single  man :  this  was  the  great 
Archimedes,  who,  at  the  desire  of  king  Hiero, 
had  constructed  certain  powerful  engines  of 
war,  unknown  before  his  time.  Hiero,  during 
his  long  reign,  had  never  occasion  to  bring 
them  into  use,  and  he  least  of  all  imagined, 
that  their  effects  would  be  first  tried  against 
his  faithful  allies  the  Romans  ;  but  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  finding  how  useful  both  the 
machines  and  their  contriver  might  prove  at 
so  critical  a  juncture,  prevailed  upon  Archi- 
medes to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  native 
city;  and  to  his  genius  it  was  owing  that 

(z)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  27,  30,  34,  36.    Plut.  in  Vit. 
Marcell. 
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Syracuse    held    out    for    almost    three   years 
against  the  utmost,  efforts  of  a  consular  army. 
Marcellus  depended  much  on  the  effect  of  a 
large  machine  he  had   constructed,   called  a 
sandntca,  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the 
musical  instrument  of  that  name,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  kind  of  tower  raised  upon    eight 
galleys  lashed  together,  and  of  height  sullicicnl 
to  command  the  highest  towers  of  the  fortifi- 
cations,  from  which   his    troops  might  annoy 
the  town,  and  drive  the  garrison  from  the  walls 
with  their  missiles  :  but  as  soon  as  il  approach- 
ed the  city,  three  huge  fragments  of  rock,  dis- 
charged from  the  engines  of  Archimedes,  beat 
it  to  pieces.     At  the  same  time,  showers  of 
stones,  arrows,  and  beams,  were  played  upon 
the  fleet  at  large  with  such  terrific  effect,  that 
Marcellus  was  forced  to  retire  in  haste,  and 
send  orders  to  IMS  land  forces  to  do  the  same, 
they  having  equally  suffered  from  the  destruc- 
tive engines  of  the  besieged.     On  the  follow- 
ing   morning,    before   sun-rise,    the    Romans, 
without  noise,  got  close  under  the  walls,  think- 
ing they  should  there  be  safe  from  the  tremen- 
dous storm  of  stones  and  darts  that  had  fallen 
upon  them  at  a  distance :  but  Archimedes  had 
adapted  his  engines  to  all  distances ;  so  that 
on    a   sudden   the   assailants   by   land    found 
themselves  overwhelmed  with  missiles  falling 
perpendicularly  on  their  heads,    which  made 
them  flee  with  precipitation,  and  in  their  flight 
they  were   overtaken   by  fresh   showers    dis- 
charged from  the  same  engines,  whose  effects 
they  had   experienced    the    day  before.     IN  or 
did  the  navy  experience  a  better  fate ;   when 
the   galleys    came   near   the    walls,    machines 
with  iron  claws  were  let  down  upon  them,   by 
which    they   were   dragged    out  of  the  water, 
and    either   hurled    against   the  points  of  the 
projecting  rocks,  or  on  being  dropped  with  vio- 
lence into  the  sea,  were  tilled  with  water,  and 
sunk.     Similar  engines  wen;   likewise  used  on 
the  land  side,  by  means  of  which,  many  of  the 
Romans,  before  they  fled  from  the  walls,  were 
caught  up,  and  then  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
ground  .(a) 

Marcellus,  despairing  of  making  any  impres- 
sion upon  a  city  defended  thus  supernal urally, 
as  he  considered,  turned  the  siege  into  a 
blockade ;  and  leaving  Appius  Claudius  with 


(a)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  24.    Polyb.  lib.  >iii.    Plut.  in 
Vit.  Marcell. 


one-third  of  tin;  army  to  intercept  any  supplies 
that  might  be  attempted   to  be  thrown  into  it, 
led    the    remainder   to    recover   those   cities, 
which  in  this  time  of  general  distiirbanr. 
Sicily,    had    deserted    the    Roman     interest, 
lilorum  and  Herbessus  surrendered  at  his  lir>t 
approach,   and   were  kindly  treated;  but  Me- 
gara,   resisting,   was  taken  after  a  siege,   and 
razed  to  the  ground.     This  struck  such  terror 
into   the    other   cities,    that  they  surrendered 
without    opposition.       While    Marcellus    was 
thus  employed,   a  numerous    fleet  from  Car- 
thage, under  the  command  of  Hamilco,  entered 
the  port  of  Heraclea,  and  landed  20,000  foot, 
3000  horse,  and  12  elephants.     Hamilco  imme- 
diately  marched  against   Agrigentum,    which 
he  retook  from  the  Romans,  with  several  other 
places    recently  reduced  by  Marcellus.     The 
knowledge  of  this  success  made  the  gai  i 
at  Syracuse  impatient  to  take  the  field  and 
join  Hamilco,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Hippo- 
crates should  lead   out  10,000  foot  and  1500 
horse,  while  Epicydes  remained  in  the  city,   to 
watch  the  motions  of  the   besiegers.     Hippo- 
crates and  his  party,  having  broke  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  encamped  at  Acrillae,  a  small 
town  to  the  southward  of  Syracuse;  but  while 
they  were  engaged   in   fortifying  their  camp, 
they  were  accidentally  discovered  by  Marcel- 
lus, who  fell  upon  them  before  they  could  form 
in  order  of  battle,  and   cut  off  8000  of  them. 
The  cavalry,   with   a   small   body  of  infantry, 
made  their  escape,  under  the  conduct  of  Hip- 
pocrates,   to   Aci-33,    while   Marcellus   pursued 
his    march   to    Syracuse,    and    kept     it    more 
closely  invested  than  ever.     Here  he  remained 
till   the   approach   of  winter   induced    him   to 
send  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  at  Leon ; 
and  Hamilco  employed  the  interval  in  dra\\  iug 
off  many  of  the  Sicilian  cities  from  their  con- 
nection with  Rome. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  Syracuse 
with  provisions  by 
Carthaginian  fleet, 
cellus  had  no  adequate  force  to 
resist.  Despairing  therefore  to  reduce  the 
city  either  by  famine  or  by  force,  the  Roman 
commander  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and 
by  means  of  a  trusty  slave,  opened  a  commu- 
nication with  the  malcontents,  who  undertook 
to  admit  him  into  the  place:  but  just  as  the 
plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  it  was  discovered 
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b>    Kpieydes,  and   all  the   conspirators  were 
put  to  death. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme  involved  Marcel- 
lu>  in  great  difficulties;  but  while  he  was 
deliberating  on  what  measures  to  pursue,  an 
accident  occurred,  which  revived  his  hopes. 
Epicydes  had  sent  one  Damippus,  a  Lacedae- 
monian, to  request  the  help  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  who  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Carthaginians ;  but  he  was  taken  by  some 
ships  of  the  Roman  squadron,  and  sent  to  the 
camp  of  Marcellus.  Epicydes  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  ransom  the  prisoner,  and  the 
Roman  general  was  not  averse  to  it,  as  his 
republic  wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Lacedaemon :  conferences  in  consequence  took 
place  at  the  Portus  Trogilorum,  during  which 
a  Roman  soldier  examined  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse with  more  attention  than  had  been  paid 
to  them  during  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and 
perceiving  they  were  not  so  high  as  had  been 
ini: mined,  he  concluded  they  might  be  scaled 
with  ladders  of  moderate  height.  He  commu- 
nicated liis  thoughts  to  Marcellus,  who,  on 
viewing  the  place  himself,  was  convinced  of 
tlie  justness  of  the  soldier's  ideas;  but  was 
still  perplexed  as  to  the  means  of  approaching 
a  >|>ot,  which,  though  weak  in  itself,  was  well 
defended  by  Arc  himedes'  engines,  and  guarded 
with  extraordinary  care.  At  length  he  was 
informed  by  a  deserter,  that  the  Syracusans 
were  about  to  celebrate  a  three  days'  festival, 
in  honour  of  Diana- Artemis,  and  that  Epicy- 
des. \\lio  wanted  other  provisions,  designed  to 
di>triltutc  wine  in  great  plenty  among  the  peo- 

Ele  and  troops.  On  this  information,  Marcel- 
is  resolved  to  attack  the  city  during  one  of 
the  nights  of  the  festival,  while  the  townsmen 
and  soldiers,  overcome  with  drink,  were  in 
their  first  >leep;  and  he  carried  it  into  effect 
with  such  secrecy  and  dispatch,  that  a  body 
of  his  troops  scaled  the  walls,  seized  the  tower 
of  (ialea-i-a,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Epipohi-,  heat,  down  the  stately  structure, 
called  Hexapylum,  and  letting  in  the  rest  of 
the  arm\,  gut  possession,  by  day-break,  of  the 
«|iiart(T>  ol'Tyclie  and  iNcapolis. 

\  •  'ii  as  Kpic\des,  who  was  quartered  in 
Ortx-ia,  heard  that  the  enemy  had  seized  on 
"l,i  and  Tyche,  lie  led  out  a  body  of 
mercenaries,  across  Acradina,  with  a  view  of 
driving  the  Romans  from  their  posts,  suppos- 
ing that  only  a  few  desperadoes  had  scaled 


the  walls :  but  when  he  found  all  Epipolae  full 
of  their  legionaries,  he  retired,  after  a  slight 
skirmish. 

Marcellus,   who  was  now  on  the  point   of 
becoming  master  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
opulent  cities  in  the  world,  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  officers  on  his  success ;  but 
when  he  considered,  from  an  eminence,   the 
beauty  and  extent  of  that  great  and  stately 
metropolis,  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  touched 
with  compassion  for  the  miseries  to  which  the 
numerous  inhabitants,   formerly  rich  and  for- 
tunate,  were  about  to  be  subjected,  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  tears;  and  he  deemed 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  engage  the  Syracusan 
noblemen  in  his  camp  to  persuade  their  coun- 
trymen to  a  surrender,  that  they  might  prevent 
the   pillage  of  their  city.     His  soldiers,  who 
looked  upon  Syracuse  and  its  immense  riches 
as  their  sure  booty,  murmured  at  their  gene- 
ral's good-nature :  but  their  alarm  was  ground- 
less ;  for  the  leading  faction  among  the  Syra- 
cusans would  listen  to  no  proposals.     Marcel- 
lus finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  effected  by 
negociation,  invested  Euryalus,  the  citadel  of 
Epipolae,  commanding  the  great  road  by  which 
supplies    were    brought    into    the   city,    and 
endeavoured    to  prevail    on  Philodamus,    the 
governor,  to  capitulate.     Philodamus  pretend- 
ed to  listen  to  his  overtures,  but  put  off  the 
surrender    of   the    citadel  from   day   to   day, 
under  various  pretexts,  for  he  expected  to  be 
relieved  by  Ilamilco  and  Hippocrates.     Mar- 
cellus therefore  encamping  between  Neapolis 
and   Tyche,    cut  off  all   communication  with 
Epipolae,    hoping   to    reduce   the   citadel   by 
famine.     In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyche  and    Neapolis   sent   deputies    to    him, 
entreating  him  to  spare  their  lives,  and  prevent 
their  houses  from  being  plundered :    this  was 
more  than  he  could  grant ;  their  city  had  been 
taken  by  assault,  and  by  the  laws  of  war,  all 
their   property  was  forfeited  to  the   soldiers, 
who  could  not  be  deprived  of  it  without  injus- 
tice; but  he  enjoined   his  troops,  on  pain  of 
death,  not  to  kill,  nor  otherwise  abuse,  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  he  even  posted  guards  in 
all  the  avenues,  to  see  that  his  orders  were 
duly  attended  to.     No  city  was  therefore  ever 
pillaged  with  so  much  order,  or  less  cruelty : 
the    booty  was   immense,    but  it  only    raised 
expectations  of  a  greater,  when  Acradina  and 
Ortygia  should  be  taken.    During  this  military 
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execution,  Philodamus,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  subsist  in  the  midst  of  a  desolated  city, 
came  to  terms,  and  being  allowed  to  march 
out  with  his  men  to  join  Epicydes,  put  the 
citadel  of  Epipolae  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Marcellus  then  turned  all  his  efforts 
against  Acradina,  and  closely  blockaded  it, 
in  the  expectation  of  reducing  it  by  famine.(b) 

While  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Hamilco  and   Hippocrates   with 
their  troops,  threw  the  Romans  into  no  small 
consternation,  and  they  were  obliged  to  exert 
all  their   skill    and   bravery   to    maintain   the 
advantages  they  had  gained.     After  repelling 
a  joint  attack,  made  by  Hamilco  from  without, 
and  by  Epicydes  from  within  the  walls,  Mar- 
cellus blockaded  Acradina  closer  than  ever, 
and    soon    reduced    the   Syracusans    to    the 
utmost   distress  for   want   of  provisions.     At 
length  a  plague  broke  out  in  the  hostile  camps, 
occasioned  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the   unwholesome  exhalations  from 
the    neighbouring     marshes.       The    infection 
spread  itself  into  the  city,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants experienced   a  complication  of  miseries 
beyond  the  powers  of  description.     The  Ro- 
mans suffered  less  from   the  distemper  than 
their   enemies ;    for  having  been   a  long  time 
before  Syracuse,  they  had  become  seasoned 
to  the  climate  ;  but  the  African  troops  of  Ha- 
milco and  Hippocrates,  who  were  but  recently 
arrived,  died  daily  in  great  numbers,  and  at 
last  those  two  generals  themselves  were  car- 
ried off.     Upon  their  death,  the  Sicilians  who 
had  joined  them  disbanded  themselves,   and 
retired  to  their  respective  homes ;  but  all  the 
Carthaginians,    officers    as   well    as    soldiers 
perished. 

Bomilcar,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  seeing 
the  state  to   which  his   countrymen  were  re- 
duced, sailed  home  with  all  expedition ;  bu 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  Hamilco 
and  the  utter  ruin  of  his  army,  he  made  such 
representations  of  the  desperate  condition  o 
the  Romans,  that  the  senate  sent  him  back 
with   130  galleys  and  700  transports;  a  flee 
far  superior  to  that  which  the  Romans  had  on 
the  Sicilian  coast.    With  this  armament,  Bomil 
car,    after  a  swift   passage,    appeared  off  tin 
coast  of  Sicily ;    and   while  the   news    of  his 
return   raised   the   spirits    of  the  besieged,   i 


(b)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  23.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Marcell. 


greatly  disheartened  the  Romans,   who  were 
quite   exhausted  with  so  long  and  tedious  a 
siege.       Contrary    winds,     for      Jul  Per  4502 
several  days,  prevented  Bomil-  VA.  M.      3792. 
car  from  doubling  the  cape  of  -        Olymp. 
Pachynum,    so   that   Marcellus  /RCpL1I> 
had  time  to  get  his  fleet  ready,   *- 
and  to  reassure  his  troops.     In  the  interval, 
Epicydes,  fearing  the  Carthaginians  might  sail 
back  to  Africa,  left  the  command  of  Acradina 
to  the  generals  of  his  mercenaries,  and  repair- 
ed on  board  the  admiral's  vessel,  to  persuade 
him   to    engage  the  Roman  fleet.     Bomilcar, 
however,  from  some  unknown  motive,  would 
not  fight,  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  permitted, 
sailed    away  towards   Tarentum,   having  first 
dispatched  orders  to  his  transports,  which  lay 
in    the    harbour    of    Heraclea,    to    return    to 
Africa. 

Epicydes,  thus  frustrated  in  his  hopes,  and 
knowing  himself  unable  to  defend  a  city 
already  half  taken,  retired  to  Agrigentum, 
rather  with  the  design  of  awaiting  the  event  of 
the  siege  in  a  place  of  security,  than  of  making 
any  attempt  towards  the  relief  of  a  city,  which 
he  had  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Syracuse  that 
Epicydes  had  forsaken  the  city,  and  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  abandoned  the  island,  it 
was  agreed  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  camp,  and 
by  the  citizens  in  Acradina,  to  propose  a  sur- 
render to  the  Roman  commander,  on  the 
terms  of  all  the  demesnes  of  the  kings  of  Syra- 
cuse being  given  up  to  his  republic,  and  of 
the  Romans  suffering  the  Syracusans  to  enjoy 
their  estates  and  liberties  under  their  own 
hi\\.s.  Marcellus  was  willing  to  accede  to 
these  propositions ;  but  the  commanders  left 
by  Epicydes  could  not  be  brought  into  com- 
pliance. Being  aliens,  they  had  no  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  Syracuse;  their  anxiety  was 
for  the  preservation  of  the  army,  in  which  were 
many  Roman  deserters,  who,  in  case  of  a  sur- 
render, must  have  been  liable  to  be  put  to 
death,  on  account  of  their  treason  ;  and  they 
still  entertained  hopes  of  relief,  from  either 
Epicydes  or  Bomilcar.  The  inhuman  inflexi- 
bility of  these  men  so  provoked  the  famished 
citizens,  that  they  massacred  them  all ;  elected 
new  praetors,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  confer 
with  Marcellus,  who  received  them  very  gra- 
ciously. During  the  absence  of  the  deputu  .-. 
the  Roman  deserters,  fearing  they  should  l>c 
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given  up  to  the  justice  of  their  countrymen 
persuaded  the  mercenaries   that  they  would 
sillier  a  similar  fate  with  themselves;  so  that 
the  whole  garrison  was  immediately  in  com- 
motion ;   the   soldiers   flew   to   arms,    put   to 
•  It  ath  the  new  prsetors,  together  with  many  of 
the  Syracusans,  who  had  favoured  the  proposal 
for  a  treaty,  and  plundered  part  of  the  city. 
After  this  slaughter,  they  chose  six  generals, 
three  to  command  in  Acradina,  and  three  in 
Ortygia.     Upon  the  return  of  the  deputies,  the 
mercenaries,  finding  they  had  been  deceived, 
and  that  their  case  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  deserters,  became  perfectly  satis- 
fied,  and  the   negociation   went  on.     During 
the   course    of  the   treaty,    Marcellus   found 
means  to  corrupt  Mericus,  a  Spaniard,  one  of 
the  six  generals  chosen  by  the  soldiers,  and 
engaged  him  to  admit  the  Romans  into  that 
part  of  the  city  where  he  commanded.     Meri- 
cus,   the    better  to   accomplish  this    design, 
feigned  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  place ;  pretended  not  to  approve 
of  the  permission  given  to  the  deputies  to  go 
out  and  in  at  pleasure ;  and  proposed,  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  town,  that  each  general 
should  have  a  distinct  quarter  assigned  to  him, 
and  be  responsible  for  any  neglect  of  duty  in 
it.     The   motion  was   agreed   to;   and,  upon 
the   division,   that  district   of  Ortygia,  which 
extended  from  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Port,  fell  to  his  care. 

Marcellus,  informed  of  what  was  done,  took 
his  measures  accordingly;  and  a  body  of 
troops,  which  he  sent  to  the  side  where  Meri- 
cus commanded,  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
gate  of  Arethusa :  at  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
consul ordered  a  false  attack  to  be  made  on 
Arradina,  which,  by  drawing  thither  almost 
all  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  left  Ortygia 
nearly  defenceless.  Foreseeing  this,  he  had 
(I  i -t  ached  another  party  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
which  entered  the  island  almost  without  fight- 
ing. Being  thus  in  possession  of  Ortygia, 
which  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  of  a  part 
..I'  Acradina,  Marcellus  caused  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded,  as  well  to  give  the  Roman  deserters 
an  opportunity  of  escaping  without  punish- 
ment, as  to  prevent  his  soldiers,  in  the  heat 
of  action,  from  plundering  the  royal  treasure, 

(c)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  24—31.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Mar- 
tcU. 


which  fame  had  magnified,  and  was  destined 
to  the  use  of  his  republic.(c) 

As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  Acradina  were 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  the  deserters,   they 
sent    deputies   to   Marcellus,   who,   throwing 
themselves  at  his  feet,  implored  him  to  spare 
the  lives  and  honour  of  the  citizens  and  their 
children:    this   the   Roman   commander   pro- 
mised,  and  he  would   willingly  have  spared 
thejr  property,  had  not  the  unrelenting  laws 
of  war  given  it  to  his  troops,  who  were  impa- 
tient to  begin  the  work  of  plunder.     As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  quaestor  had  secured  the  royal 
treasures    for  the   republic,    and   the   statues, 
paintings,    and  principal    ornaments  of  Syra- 
cuse, to  grace  Marcellus'  triumph,  the  trum- 
pets   sounded,    and    the    victorious    soldiers 
spread    themselves    throughout   Ortygia    and 
Acradina,   where  nothing  escaped  their  ava- 
rice.    They  even  went  beyond    their  orders, 
by  putting  many  of  the  citizens  to  the  sword, 
and    among   the   rest   the  great   Archimedes. 
During  the  sacking  of  Acradina,  he  was  shut 
up  in   his  closet,   intent  upon  a  geometrical 
demonstration,    from  which  neither  the   cries 
of  the  people  nor  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers 
could  divert  him:  at  length  a  soldier  entered 
his    room,    and   put   a  sword    to    his    throat: 
"  Hold,    friend,"   said  Archimedes,   "  for  one 
moment,  and  my  demonstration  will  be  finish- 
ed."    The   man,    surprised    at   his   unconcern 
in  the  midst  of  such  imminent  danger,  resolved 
to  take  him  before  Marcellus ;  but  when  lit- 
saw  Archimedes  put  a   box   under  his   arm, 
with  great  care,  containing  mathematical  and 
astronomical  instruments,  he  supposed  it  to  be 
full  of  treasure,  and  slew  his  prisoner  to  obtain 
possession  of  it.     Marcellus,  in  admiration  of 
his  talents,  had  given  particular  orders  for  his 
preservation,   and   shewed   great   concern   on 
learning  his  fate:  but  as  that  was  a  misfortune 
not  to  be  repaired,  he  made  diligent  search 
after  his  relations,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
distinction,  and  favoured  with  many  privileges, 
caused  his  funeral  to  be  performed  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  and  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory,  among  the  great  men  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  Syracuse.(d) 

The  passion  of  Archimedes  for  mathematical 
knowledge    was   so    strong,    that   he  devoted 

(d)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  31.    Plut.  in  Vit.  Marcsll. 
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himself  entirely   to    the    pleasures   of    study 
Every  other  object  he  despised ;  and,  that  In 
might  not  interrupt  his  pursuits,  he  frequently 
denied  himself  the  necessaries  of  life.     Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  prevailed,  by  entreaties,  on 
the   speculative   geometrician   to    descend   to 
mechanics ;  and  Archimedes  constructed  those 
wonderful  machines  for  the  defence  of  cities, 
the  effects  of  which  retarded,  and  might,  under 
a  happier  government,  have  totally  prevented 
the  capture  of  Syracuse.    It  is  not  now  known 
how  those  machines  were  constructed,  nor  in 
what   manner   they   were  employed ;    and    it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  traditions,   from 
which   Plutarch  and  Polybius   deduced  their 
accounts,  were  not  exaggerations  of  the  truth, 
in  order  to  magnify  the  triumph  of  Marcellus. 
What  became  of  them  is   equally  mysterious 
with  their  effects  :  for  immediately  on  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  they  seem  to  have  vanished, 
being  neither  spoken  of  as  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  as  imitated  in  any  subsequent  siege; 
and  in  his  own  writings  he  is  equally  silent 
respecting  them.     Similar  doubts  also  attach 
to  the  account  of  his  setting  fire  to  the  Roman 
fleet,  by  means  of  lenses,  or  reflecting  mirrors  ;(e) 
the  honour  of  which  invention  belongs  to  Pro- 
clus,  who  first  made  use  of  a  brazen  speculum 
to  burn  the  ships  of  Vitalian  when  besieging 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  514.    Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  describe  Archimedes  as  a  relation  of 
king    Hiero,    descended    from   an    illustrious 
family,  and  equally  considerable  for  his  noble 
extraction   and    sublime    genius :    yet   Cicero 
represents   him  as  of  very    mean   birth,   with 
nothing  to  recommend   him  but   his  skill   in 
geometry.(f)     Elsewhere,    however,    the  same 
author  eulogizes    his   fruitful   genius,  and  his 
numerous   fine   discoveries ;    and    says  of  his 
celebrated  glass  sphere,  on  which  were  circles 
representing  the  periodical  and  synodical  mo- 
tions of  the  stars  and   planets,  that  it  was  a 
little  world,  in  which  a  superior  genius  had 
happily   imitated    the   glorious    work    of    the 
divine  Architect  of  the  universe.(g)     Upon  his 
tomb,  agreeably  to  a  request  Archimedes  had 
made    in    his    life-time,    Marcellus    placed    a 
cylinder  and  sphere,  with  an  inscription,  shew- 
ing the  proportion  between  them,   which   he 
first  demonstrated.     The  Syracusans,  though 

(e)  Galen,  lib.  iii.    Tzetses,  lib.  xxxv.  chil.  5. 

(f)  Cic.  Tuscul.  Quasi,  lib.  v.  (g)  Ibid,  lib   i. 


in  preceding  times  lln-y  had  been  fond  ol 
ence,  so  soon  forgot  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
due  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had  done 
so  much  honour  to  their  city,  that  in  less  than 
a  century  and  a  half  they  did  not  know  that 
he  had  been  buried  at  Syracuse.  Cicero, 
when  quaestor  in  Sicily,  was  led  by  curiosiu 
to  inquire  after  his  tomb,  and  was  assured  by 
the  Syracusans  that  no  such  monument  <  \i>tr<l 
among  them  :  he,  however,  persevered  in  tin: 
search,  and  after  many  fruitless  essays,  disco- 
vered it  by  chance,  almost  covered  with  thorns 
and  brambles,  near  the  gate  leading  to  Agri- 
gentum.  The  joy  of  Cicero  on  this  occasion 
was  indescribably  great;  he  had  the  place 
immediately  cleared  ;  and  in  concluding  his 
account  of  the  transaction,  observes:  "  Tin- 
greatest  city  of  Greece,  formerly  the  mother 
of  sciences,  would  not  have  known  the  trea- 
sure it  possessed,  if  a  man  born  in  Arpinum 
had  not  discovered  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  citi- 
zens, so  highly  distinguished  by  the  greatness 
of  his  genius. "(h) 

As  soon  as  the  Roman  soldiers  had  satiated 
themselves  with  the  spoil  of  Syracuse,  Marcel- 
lus marched  to  the  city  of  Engyum,  an  ancient 
colony  of  the  Cretans,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  incurred  his  displeasure  by  attempting  to 
put  to  death  one  Nicias,  a  friend  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  ridiculed  their  superstition 
respecting  the  appearance  of  the  godd< 
called  the  Mothcrs.(\)  The  city  was  taken  h\ 
assault;  but  at  the  request  of  Nicias,  the  inha- 
bitants were  spared  both  in  their  persons  and 
property.(j)  Most  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  which 
Had  joined  the  Carthaginians,  now  voluntarily 
submitted  to  Marcellus ;  and  such  as  had 
continued  faithful  to  Rome,  or  had  renewed 
their  alliance  with  that  republic  prior  to  the 
reduction  of  Syracuse,  were  maintained  in  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  privileges. 

Sicily  was  not,  however,  entirely  settled  in 
peace  :  Epicydes,  with  Ilanno,  the  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the  island,  was 
still  in  possession  of  Agrigentiim ;  while  Muti- 
nes,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  supply  the 
place  of  Hippocrates,  kept  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  Numidians.  Tin- 
latter  was  an  officer  of  great  reputation,  and 
had  alarmed  all  Sicily  by  the  numerous  advan- 


(h)  Cic.  Tuscul.  Qua-st.  lib.  v.         (i)  See  before,  p.  804. 
(j)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  31.    Plut.  in  1'it.  Marcell. 
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tages  he  had  gained  over  the  cities  in  alliance 
with  Rome.     After  he  had,   with   surprising 
rapidity,  ravaged  the  enemy's  lands,  he  flew 
to  the  places  that  still  adhered  to  Carthage, 
and   by   his   presence   animated    the   people, 
even  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  to  a  resolute 
resistance  of  Marcellus.     Encouraged  by  his 
successes,  Epicydes  and  Hanno  ventured  out 
of  Agrigentum,  and  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Himera.     Metellus,  on  being  apprised 
of  this  movement,  drew  his  army  towards  the 
spot,  and  attacked  Mutines  in  his  camp,  but 
being    repulsed    with    considerable   loss,    he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  himself  within 
Jul.  Per.  4503  ^    entrenchments.     Here  Mutines 
\.  M.      3793.  /    was   preparing   to    attack  him, 
Olymp.       >  when  his  attention  was  diverted 
V    by  a  quarrel  among  the  Numi- 
-,   dian  cavalry,  300  of  whom,  after 
creating  great  disturbances  in  the  neighbour- 
ing   country,    had    withdrawn    to    Heraclea. 
Mutines  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot,  to 
suppress  this  revolt,  at  the  same  time  enjoin- 
ing Hanno  and  Epicydes  not  to  venture  an 
engagement  during  his  absence.     Those  two 
commanders,  however,  had  become  jealous  of 
his  reputation,  and  thinking  he  only  wanted  to 
assume  to  himself  the  glory  of  a  victory,  which 
they  might  gain  without  him,  resolved  to  give 
the   Romans   battle.      Marcellus    readily   ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  while  he  was  pre- 
paring for  action,  ten  Numidians  arrived  at  his 
camp,  with  intelligence  that  their  countrymen 
were  determined  to  continue  inactive  during  the 
engagement,  from  a  persuasion  that  Hanno  and 
Epicydes  hud  sent  away  their  commander  on 
purpose  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  conquering 
the  Romans.     This  defection  of  the  Numidi- 
ans   caused   the  Carthaginians  to    be   put   to 
flight  at  the  very  onset ;  and  they  were  pur- 
•  I  to  Agrigentum  by  the  Romans,  who  slew 
many  thousands  of  them,    and  took  eight  ot 
their  elephants.     This  great  advantage  raised 
Marcellus  to  the  pinnacle  of  a  warrior's  glory; 
he  returned  victorious  to  Syracuse,   and  soon 
;.l'terwards    departed    for   Rome,    leaving   the 
government  of  Sicily  and  the  command  of  hi 
army  in  the  hands   of  the  praetor  Marcus  Cor- 
nelius Cethegus. 

Immediately  upon  his  departure,  a  reinforce- 
ment i'rom  Cartilage  of  8000  infantry  and  3000 
Niimidian  cavalry  arrived  in  Sicily,  by  the 
help  of  which  the  Carthaginians  began  to 
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recover  their  power  in  several  parts  of  the 
island.  Many  cities  revolted  from  the  Ro- 
mans, while  Mutines,  with  his  Numidians,  laid 
waste  the  open  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  Roman  soldiers  witnessed  his  proceed- 
ings, without  attempting  to  prevent  them ;  for 
they  were  dissatisfied  at  not  being  allowed  to 
follow  their  general  to  Rome,  that  they  might 
there  share  in  the  honours  of  his  triumph,  as 
well  as  at  being  prohibited  from  taking  up 
their  winter-quarters  in  the  cities ;  and  they 
wanted  only  a  leader  to  break  out  into  open 
rebellion.  It  was  some  time  before  the  pru- 
dence and  address  of  Marcus  Cornelius  could 
prevail  over  this  spirit  of  insubordination;  but 
when  at  length  he  had  restored  his  army  to 
military  discipline,  he  repaired  the  losses  his 
republic  had  suffered  since  the  departure  of 
Marcellus,  and  forced  all  the  revolted  cities  to 
return  to  their  allegiance.(k) 

In  the  following  year,  Mar-      Jul  Per  4504 
cellus  being  raised  to  the  con-    I  A.  M.      3794. 
sulate  for  the  fourth  time  with  <        Olymp. 
Valerius  Laevinus,  Sicily  fell  to    I     CXLII.    : 
the  lot  of  the  former.     As  soon 
as  this  was  publicly   known,  the  Sicilians  in 
Rome  expressed  as  much  terror  as  they  had 
shewn  at  Syracuse  when  Marcellus  surprised 
it ;    and,    putting   on    mourning    habits,    they 
crowded  the  houses  of  the  senators,  protest- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  for  Sicily  to  perish 
in  the  flames  of  ./Etna,  than  to  fall  again  under 
the  government  of  her  conqueror  and  tyrant. 
These  accusers  had  been  suborned   by  Cethe- 
gus, who,  aiming  to  raise  his  own  glory  on  the 
ruins  of  this  great  man's  reputation,  had  also 
written  many  letters  to  the  senate,  in  which 
he  declared  that  much  remained  to  be  done 
before  the  island  could  be  entirely  reduced. 
By  these,  and  other  sinister  means,  Marcellus 
was    deprived  of  the  .honours    of  a   triumph, 
which  was  seldom  granted  till  an  expedition 
was  completed  ;  and  he  only  obtained  a  sim- 
ple ovation.    The  consul,  who  was  no  stranger 
to  the  secret  plots  of  his  enemies,  and  knew 
that  some  of  the  senators  from    compassion, 
and  others  from  jealousy,  laid  great  stress  on 
the  complaints  of  the  Sicilians,  proposed  an 
exchange  of  provinces  with  his  colleague,  to 
whom    the   lot   had   given   Italy.      This    was 
acceded    to ;    but   before  either    Laevinus    or 

(k)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  40,  41.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Marcell. 
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Marcellus  set  out  for  their  respective  pro- 
vinces, the  Sicilians  were  heard  before  the 
senate,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  Marcellus 
was  approved  of.  It  was,  however,  decreed, 
that  Rome  should  in  future  consult  the  interest 
of  Syracuse,  and  Lsevinus  was  exhorted  to 
shew  the  citizens  all  the  lenity  that  was  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  his  republic.  As 
soon  as  the  Sicilians  had  heard  the  decree 
read,  and  the  reasons  explained  on  which  the 
justification  of  Marcellus  was  founded,  they 
were  seized  with  compunction,  and,  throwing 
themselves  before  him,  bathed  his  feet  with 
tears,  while  they  implored  his  forgiveness  of 
the  attempts  which  the  pressing  sense  of  their 
misery  had  induced  them  to  make  against  his 
honour.  The  consul  immediately  raised  them 
up ;  promised  them  his  protection ;  and  ob- 
tained of  the  senate  a  decree  that  the  Syracu- 
sans  should  be  reinstated  in  their  ancient 
liberties,  and  treated  as  allies  of  Rome. 
From  this  generosity  of  Marcellus  proceeded 
the  perpetual  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans 
towards  him  and  his  posterity :  by  a  public 
decree  they  enacted,  that  whenever  any  of 
his  family  visited  Sicily,  the  people  should 
walk  before  him  with  garlands,  and  that  the 
event  should  be  celebrated  with  sacrifices. 
From  that  time  the  whole  island  remained 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Marcelli,  the 
Sicilians  becoming  clients  of  that  illustrious 
family.  (1) 

The  cause  of  the  Syracusans  being  thus 
determined,  Laevinus  set  out  for  his  province. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  all  Sicily  reduced  by 
the  praetor  Cornelius  Cethegus,  except  Agri- 
gentum  and  its  territory.  He  first  settled  the 
government  of  Syracuse  and  its  dependencies, 
and  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  only 
place  left  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the  whole 
island.  Hanno,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Agri- 
gentum  was  committed,  had  a  numerous  gar- 
rison under  him;  but  he  had  made  Mutines 
his  enemy,  by  depriving  him,  through  jealousy, 
of  his  commission.  To  avenge  himself  for 
this  affront,  Mutines  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Laevinus,  and  having, 
with  the  help  of  his  Numidians,  secured  one  of 
the  gates,  he  opened  it  to  the  Romans,  as  soon 
as  they  appeared  before  it.  The  Carthaginian 


(1)  Plut.  in  Vit.  Marcell. 
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guard  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  legionarit-s, 
ini\cd  with  the  Numidians,  adxanced  in  order 
of  battle  into  the  market-place,  hel'ore  Hanno 
uas  aware  that  the  enemy  had  approached 
the  walls.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  \vliat  had 
happened,  Hanno,  with  Epicyde*  and  a  few 
officers,  fled  to  the  port,  where  they  embark- 
ed in  a  small  vessel  that  was  just  ready  to 
set  sail.  The  rest  of  the  garrison  attempted 
to  flee  in  different  directions;  but  as  Laevinus 
had  posted  guards  at  every  avenue,  they  were 
all  killed.  The  chiefs  of  the  Agrigentines, 
after  having  been  severely  scourged  by  the 
consul's  order,  were  beheaded ;  the  common 
people  were  sold  for  slaves;  and  the  spoils 
of  the  city  were  put  up  to  public  sale,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  was  returned  to  the  Roman  trea- 
sury .(m)  After  the  reduction  of  Agrigentum, 
most  of  the  cities  in  its  dependence  submitted 
to  the  Romans;  the  rest  were  either  betrayed, 
or  taken  by  force ;  and  Laevinus,  ha\  ing  no 
other  enemies  to  contend  with,  took  upon 
himself  the  government  of  the  whole  island, 
in  the  name  of  his  republic,  making  it  all  one 
single  province. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Laevinus  was  re- 
called to  Rome,  to  preside  at  the  election  of 
new  magistrates;  and  on  his  departure  lie  trans- 
ferred the  government  to  the  praetor  L.  Cincius 
Alimentus.  Taking  with  him  Mutines,  and  all 
those  who  had  deserted  the  Carthaginians  to 
serve  his  republic,  he  presented  them  to  the 
senators,  and  they  had  many  honours  conferred 
upon  them,  besides  a  confirmation  oi'  all  the 
advantageous  terms  which  the  consul  had 
promised  them.  Mutines,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  afterwards 
served  the  republic  with  great  fidelity,  and 
accompanied  the  two  Scipios  into  Asia  against 
Antiochus,  where  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself. 

In  consequence  of  Sicily  being  the  first  of 
all  foreign  nations  that  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  the  first  conquest 
made  by  the  republic  out  of  Italy,  it  was  not 
treated  as  the  other  countries  which  the  Ro- 
mans afterwards  subjugated:  on  the  latter  a 
certain  annual  tribute  was  imposed,  but  the 
Sicilians  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  retain  their  former  rights.  The 


(in)  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  40.     Zonar.  lib.  ix.  cup.  7. 
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island  hiruiiir  a  kind  of  passage  for  the 
Roman  troops  into  Africa ;  and  Rome  would 
not  have  so  easily  reduced  the  formidable 
power  of  Carthage,  had  not  Sicily  served  as 
a  magazine  for  the  supply  of  her  armies,  and 
a  place  of  secure  retreat  for  her  fleets. 
Hence  Scipio  Africanus,  when  he  had  de- 
stroyed Carthage,  thought  himself  obliged  to 


adorn  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  some  of  his 
richest  African  spoils,  that  the  natives  might 
have  among  them  some  monuments  of  the 
victories  to  which  they  had  greatly  contri- 
buted.^) 


(n)  Cic.  in  Verr.  act.  3. 
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